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OMBAL, Dom SEBASTIAO JOS DE CARVALHO E MELLO, Marquis of, a well-known 
Portuguese statesman, and one of the ablest men of his time, was b. May 13, 1699, 
at the castle of Soura, near Coimbra. His father, Manuel de Carvalho, a captain of 

cavalry, belonged to the second grade of nobility. After studying law at Coimbra, 

and serving a short time in the army, Pombal was banished from Lisbon on account’ 
of his youthful turbulence of disposition, and retired to his birthplace, where he devoted 
himself for a while to study. Subsequently he married a rich widow, Donna Teresa da 
Noronha Almada, and repaired to court. In 1789 he was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary to the court of London through the influence of his uncle, Paulo Carvalho, a 
position which he held for six years, after which he was sent to Vienna in a similar 
capacity. Here Pombal (whose first wife was now dead) espoused, in 1749, Leonora 
Ernestina, countess Daun, niece of the famous Austrian marshal of thatname. This mar- 
riage had a most felicitous influence on his future career. When Pombal returned to Por- 
tugal, the Portugnese queen, who was an Austrian princess, conceived a great attach- 
ment to his wife ; and when her son, Joseph I., ascended the throne in 1750, she induced 
him to appoint Pombal state secretary for foreign affairs. Immediately his splendid 
administrative genius burst forth like a sudden blaze of sunshine. He found his coun- 
try almost without an army, without a fleet, without commerce or agriculture, and all 
power in the hands of certain of the clergy and grasping nobles. Among his first 
acts was to reattach to the crown a great number of domains that had been unjustly 
alienated. Then followed the reorganization of the army, the introduction of fresh col- 
onists into the Portuguese settlements, the establishment of an East Indian Company, 
and another for Brazil, where he introduced the cultivation of coffee, sugar, cotton, 
rice, indigo, and cocoa. In virtue of a treaty with Spain, signed in 1753, Paraguay 
became an appanage of the Portuguese crown, and it was in this remote region that 
Pombal first came into collision with the Jesuits—the founders of the Paraguay mis- 
sions. He got his brother, Francisco-Xavier de Mendonga, appointed capt.gen. of 
Paraguay, and is said to have given him secret instructions to ruin the Jesuits in his 
reports to the king. When the great earthquake happened at Lisbon in 1755 Pombal 
displayed an almost superhuman courage and energy, in consequence of which the 
king raised him to the rank of count of Giyras, and in the following year appointed him 
prime minister. He crushed a revolt instigated by the great nobles and the Jesuits, the 
latter of whom he now removed from the person of the sovereign, deprived of the power of 
the confessional, and in 1757 confined to their colleges. A. conspiracy against the life of 
the king, which broke out Sept. 3, 1758, but failed, placed his enemies completely in his 
power. The leaders were punished with appalling severity. The duke of Aveiro and 
the marquis of Tavora were broken alive on the wheel, the sons and the son-in-law of 
the former were strangled, and the wife of the marquis was beheaded. The Jesuits 
were suspected of complicity in the plot, and Pombal accused them to the pope ; and 
when the latter would not allow the minister to proceed against them in the civil 
courts, he cruelly caused some to be executed in prison. Father Malagrida, who had 
prophesied the death of the king, was delivered over to the inquisition as a heretic, and 
condemned to be burnt alive ; and this auto da fé actually took place in1761! But Pom- 
bal was not satisfied. He had made up his mind that the very presence of the Jesuits in 
Portugal was incompatible with the security of the government and the welfare of the 
nation, and by a royal decree of Sept. 3, 1759, they were banished from the kingdom as 
rebels and enemies to the king. When they refused to leave, Pombal had them vio- 
lently removed by soldiers, carried on board ships, and transported to the states of the 
church. The pope, Clement XIII., vehemently protested, whereupon Pombal caused 
the papal nuncio to be shown across the frontier. Shortly after, Clement XIII. died, 

and was succeeded in the papal see by Clement XIV.—no friend of the Jesuits, in con- 
sequence of which the differences between Portugal and the Vatican were soon made up. 

All this time Pombal was laboring energetically to improve the cultivation of the land 
and the system of education. In 1770 he was created marquis of Pombal, and from 
this period to the death of the king, in 1777, he was at the very height of his despotism. 
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The accession of Joseph’s daughter, Maria I—an enemy of the minister—was imme- 
diately marked by his downfall. He was deprived of his offices; the conspirators 
whom he kept in prison were released; many of his institutions were abolished; and he 
himself was only saved from the scaffold because he held in his possession documentary 
proofs of the former treason of his now triumphant enemies. Maria ordered him to 
retire to his castle of Pombal, where he died May 8, 1782. The peasantry always spoke 
of him as ‘‘the great marquis,” and history has stamped the rustic verdict with its 
approval. When he was turned out of office, he left the queen a public purse containing 
78,000,000 cruzados, and a well-ordered and flourishing state. 


POME (Lat. pomum, an apple), a form of fruit of which examples are found in the 
apple, pear, and other fruits of the pomacew; and in which the epicarp and mesocarp (see 
Fruit) form a thick fleshy mass; whilst the endocarp is scaly, horny, or stony, and 
divided into separate cells, in which the seeds are inclosed. The fruit is crowned with 
remains of the calycine segments. Pomes have 1 to 5 cells, or spuriously 10 cells. 


POMEGRANATE, Punica granatum, a fruit much cultivated in warm countries, and 
apparently a native of the warmer temperate parts of Asia, perhaps also of the n. of 
Africa. It has been cultivated in Asia from the most ancient times, and is frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It has long been naturalized in the s. of Europe. In 
a wild state the plant is a thorny bush; in cultivation it is a low tree, with twiggy 
branches, flowers at the extremities of the branches, the calyx red, the petals scarlet. 
It is generally referred to the natural order myrtacew. The calyx is leathery, tubular, 
5 to 7 cleft; there are 5 to 7 crumpled petals; the fruit is as large asa large orange, 
with a thick leathery rind of a fine golden yellow, with a rosy tinge on one side, not 
bursting when ripe; the cells filled with numerous seeds, each of which is surrounded 
with pulp, and separately inclosed in a thin membrane, so that the pomegranate appears 
to be formed of a great number of reddish berries packed together and compressed into 
irregular angular forms. The pulp is sweet, sometimes subacid, and of a pleasant delicate 
flavor, very cooling, and particularly grateful in warm climates. It is often used for 
the preparation of cooling drinks. A kindof pomegranate without seeds is cultivated and 
much prized in India and Persia. Pomegranates have long been imported in small 
quantities into Britain from Portugal and the n. of Africa; but have never become an 
article of general demand and commercial importance like oranges. There is an orna- 
mental variety of the pomegranate with double flowers. 'The rind of the fruit is very 
astringent, and a decoction is used as a gargle in relaxed sore throat, and as a medicine 
in diarrhea, dysentery, etc. Deriving its astringency from tannin, it is used to tan 
leather. The finest morocco leather is said to be tanned with it, and small quantities 
are imported into Britain from the n. of Africa for the preparation of the finest kinds of 
leather, under the name of pomegranate bark.—The bark of the roots is used as an 
anthelmintic, and is often successfully administered in cases of tape-worm. Its value 
was known to the ancients, and it has long been in use in India.—It bears the winters of 
the s. of England in the open air, and is very ornamental, but the fruit is worthless. In 
some parts of the s. of Europe it is used as a hedge-plant. See illus., ThA, COFFEE, ETC., 
vol. XIV. 

POMEL, a boss or ball used as an ornament on the top of pointed roof, turret, etc. 


POMERANIA (Ger. Pommern), a province of Prussia, bounded n. by the Baltic, e. 
by w. Prussia, s. by Brandenburg, and w. by the Mecklenburg duchies. Area, 11,627 
sq. miles. Pop. (at the close of ’95) 1,574,147. Pomerania is divided into the three gov- 
ernmental districts of Stettin, Stralsund, and Ké6slin. 

This province, which is one of the lowest and flattest in Germany, and has few hills 
of even moderate height, is intersected by the Oder (q.v.), which forms numerous 
lakes and ponds, the largest of which is the Dammer lake. The waters of this lake 
and of the Oder are then carried into the Stettiner Haff, from which three outlets— 
those of the Peene, Swine, and Dievenow-~lead into the Baltic. Between these three 
outlets are the two islands of Usedom and Wollin. After the Oder, the chief rivers of 
Pomerania are the Ihna, Rega, Persante, Wipper, and Stolpe. The shores in some 
parts are protected by dikes and sand-banks. ‘The soil is generally sandy, and in many 
districts even stony, although near Pyritz and Stargard, on the Ploen and Maduc lakes, 
and at some points of the sea-coast, it presents a tolerably fruitful character, yielding 
good crops of wheat, and affording rich pasture. The leading occupations of the people 
are the rearing of live stock, agriculture, and in the maritime cities, commerce, fisheries, 
shipbuilding, etc. The chief vegetable products, most of which are grown in sufficient 
quantities to be largely exported, are—rye, wheat, oats, and barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
sugar beets, and timber. Among the other exports of Pomerania are horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, geese of superior quality, feathers, butter, wool, hams, sausages, smoked 
poultry, etc. The sturgeon and salmon fisheries are very productive, and Pomerania is 
noted for its admirable lampreys, eels, and cray-fish, which are largely exported in a 
pickled state. The mineral products, which are inconsiderable, include bog-iron, lime, 
marl, alum, salt, amber found on the coast near Stolpe, and peat—which latter sub- 
stance is obtained in enormous quantities, and extensively used for fuel, notwithstanding 
the abundant supply of wood yielded by the extensive and productive forests. 

Linen and woolen fabrics, machinery, chemicals, tobacco, beet sugar, spirits, and 
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leather rank among the best of the industrial products of Pomerania. Shipbuilding is 
also important. The principal branches of industry are agriculture and the rearing of 
horses and cattle, while the active transport-trade between the neighboring Prussian 
states and the Baltic ports constitutes a very important source of wealth to the prov- 
ince. The main seat of Pomeranian trade is at Stettin (q. v.), which ranks as one of 
the most important commercial cities of Prussia. 

Pomerania, like every other part of the Prussian dominions, is well provided with 
educational institutions, and, besides the university at Greifswald, it has many gym- 
nasia, several normal and training schools, and numerous classical and other schools. 

Pomerania formed, in the earliest periods of its history, a part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Wends or Vandals. From the year 1062 it had its own ducal rulers, and in 
the beginning of the 12th c. it adopted Christianity in consequence of the preaching of 
bishop Otto, of Bamberg. Bogislaus XIV., who died in 1637, was the last male repre- 
sentative of the Wendish ducal line; and, on his death, the house of Brandenburg laid 
claim to the whole of the Pomeranian territories, in conformity with a compact which 
the latter family asserted to have been made between them and the Wendish dukes; but 
the country having been occupied by the Swedes during the thirty years’ war, Prussia 
was obliged to content itself with the possession of further Pomerania, or Hinterpom- 
mern, Which was assigned to it at the peace of Westphalia, while Sweden retained the 
remainder of Pomerania, with the island of Rugen (q.v.). After the death of Charles 
XII., and the subsequent decline of the Swedish power, Prussia was able to make good 
her asserted claims on the territory of Pomerania at the peace of Stockholm; and in 1720 
Sweden was compelled to cede s. Pomerania and the island of Rugen, retaining 
only a narrow strip of land between Mecklenburg and the Baltic, which was also incor- 
porated with Prussia in 1815, after having been first transferred by Sweden to Den- 
mark as part indemnification for the separation from the latter kingdom of Norway, 
and subsequently ceded to Prussia by the Danes in exchange for the duchy of Lauen- 
burg, and on the payment of 24 million thalers to the latter, and of 34 million thalers to 
the Swedish government. 


POMEROY, city and co. seat of Meigs co., O.; on the Ohio river and the Columbus, 
Hocking Valley, and Toledo and the Kanawha and Michigan railroads; 220 miles e. of 
Cincinnati. It has coal mines, salt furnaces, flour and planing-mills, rolling-mills, 
bromine works, foundries and machine shops, and furniture, ice, and carriage and 
wagon factories. There are a high school, public library, children’s home, opera house, 
electric lights, national and state banks, about 10 churches, and weekly newspapers. 
Pop. ’90, 4,726. 

POMEROY, Joun Norron, Lu.p., b. New York, 1828; educated at Hamilton col- 
lege, graduated 1847; studied law, and was admitted to the state bar in 1851. In 1864 
he was elected dean of the law faculty of the university of New York, and became pro- 
fessor of law and political science. He remained in this position for four years, and 
during this time produced his best book, Introduction to the Constitutional Laws of the 
United States, 1868; and Introduction to Municipal Law, 1865. The first is used as 
text-book at West Point, and many colleges and law-schools. In 1869 he returned to 
Rochester. His Remedies and Remedial Rights, according to the Reformed American Pro- 
cedure appeared before his death. He edited Sedgwick’s Constitutional Law, and has 
contributed many articles to the North American Review, the Nation, and to legal period- 
icals. He wrote many articles on law for Johnson’s Cyclopedia, He d. 1885, 

POMEROY, Setu, 1'706-77; b. Mass.; was maj. of the Massachusetts troops that 
captured Louisburg in 1745 ; lieut.col. of the regiment commanded by Col. Ephraim 
Williams, and at his death took command and defeated Baron Dieskau ; was a delegate 
to the Massachusetts provincial congress in 1774-75 ; fought at Bunker Hill, and soon 
after appointed senior brigadier by the continental congress; but in consequence of dis- 
putes about military rank, he declined the appointment and retired to his farm. 

POMIGLIA‘NO D’AR‘CO, a t. in the province of Naples, Italy, about 7 m. n.e. of 
Naples; pop. comm. 9400. The vicinity has many times been covered by lava from 
Vesuvius. There are handsome churches, a hospital, and several anciens ruins, among 
which is one supposed to be the palace of Pompey alluded to by Cicero. 


POMMETTEE, or Pomen Cross in heraldry, a cross whose extremities terminate in 
single knobs or pomels, like the bowrdon or pilgrim’s staff. 


POMOLOGY (Lat. pomum, a fruit of any kind, an apple), a term much employed in 
France and Germany, and to a smaller extent in America, to designate the study of fruits 
and of their cultivation, particularly those of the natural order pomacee (q.v.). See 
Fruit, Frurr-GARDEN, APPLE, PEAR, etc. 


POMONA (whose name is obviously connected with pomum, “‘a fruit”) was, among the 
Latins, the patron divinity of garden-produce. The poets, not, perhaps, without _some 
allegorical design, represent several of the rural gods as her lovers—Silvanus, Picus, 
Vertumuus, etc. Of Vertumnus, in particular, it is related that after he had vainly tried 
to approach her under a thousand different forms, he at last succeeded by assuming the 
figure of an old woman. In this guise, he recounted to her the lamentable histories 
of women who had despised love, and having touched her heart, suddenly trans- 
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formed himself into a blooming youth and married her. But Vertumnus (connected 
with verto, “to turn,” or ‘‘to transform”) is probably nothing more than a personification 
of those changes by which plants advance from blossom to fruit. The worship of 
Pomona, as was natural among a homely race of farmers and shepherds like the ancient 
Latins, was of considerable importance. Varro tells us that at Rome her services were 
under the care of a special priest, the famen Pomonalis. In works of art she was 
generally represented with fruits in her lap, or in a basket, with a garland of fruits in 
her hair, and a pruning-knife in her right hand. 


POMONA, or MAINLAND, much the largest and most populous of the Orkney Islands 
(q.v.), in which group it occupies a central position. It is open to the Atlantic on the 
w., and to the German ocean on the e., while on the n. Enhallow and Shapinsha sounds 
separates it from the islands of Ronsay and Shapinsha, and on the s., Scapa Flow separates 
it from Hoy and South Ronaldsha. Area, 150 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 16,498. It is 25 m. in 
length, and 15 m. in extreme breadth, but is very irregular in shape. At the town of 
Kirkwall, the breadth of the island is only about 2 miles. In the w. the shores are 
bold and elevated, but there is a general slope towards the east. The surface is diver- 
sified with hill and lake, and consists in great part of moor and heath. Good pastures 
are found, however, and in the valleys there is a fertile, loamy soil. Oats, beans. and 
barley are produced, and sheep and swine are extensively reared. The only towns are 
Kirkwall (q. v.) and Stromness (q. v.). 

POMPADOUR (JEANNE ANTOINETTE Poisson), Marquise de, a notable mistress of Louis 
XV., was b. in Paris in 1720 or 1722. Her reputed father was a certain Franyois Poisson, 
who held a humble office in the army-commissariat; but M. le Normand de Tournheim, 
a rich fermier-général, claimed for himself the honors of a dubious paternity, and 
brought up the little Jeanne as his daughter. She turned out a wonderfully clever child, 
and M. le Normand spared no pains to give her the best, or, at least, the most stylish 
education possible. She excelled in such accomplishments as music, elocution, and 
drawing; but what charmed the brilliant society that frequented the salons of the rich 
financier, was the perfect grace and beauty of her figure, and the exquisite art with 
which she dressed. A crowd of suitors constantly besieged her, but the one who 
obtained her hand was her cousin, Le Normay l’Etioles. They were married in 1741. 
But Mme. 1]’Etioles, who was constantly told by her infamous mother that she was a 
‘‘morsel for a king,” was careless of her husband’s honor and peace. Though he loved 
her to distraction—and he was a man with whose love any woman might have been 
content—she, cold, heartless, and ambitious, was scheming day and night to attract the 
notice of the monarch. Her efforts were after a time crowned with success, and Mme. 
l’Etioles was installed in the palace of Versailles; she was soon afterward ennobled by the 
title of marquise de Pompadour, and long ruled the king, first as mistress, and afterward 
as amie nécessaire. One reads with some astonishment of the incessant artifices she had 
recourse to in order to preserve her influence—the everlasting huntings, concerts, private 
theatricals, little suppers, and what not—anything to distract the royal mind (surely 
sufficiently distracted already by nature), and to make it think only of the clever pur- 
veyor of gayeties! The private theatricals, in particular, were a great success, and were 
‘‘gotup” every winter from 1747 to 1753—the marquise herself proving a charming actress, 
The king thought the marquise extremely clever, and, when he ceased to ‘‘love” her, 
was glad toavail himself of her services as his political adviser. Infact, she became 
premier of France; the council of ministers assembled in her boudoir, where the most 
important affairs of state were settled. The choice of ministers, of ambassadors, of 
generals, depended on the caprice of a female; the abbé de Bernis, the favorite of a 
favorite, entered the council. Foreign diplomacy turned the circumstance to account. 
The Austrian prime-minister induced Maria Theresa to sacrifice her pride to the 
exigencies of her position, and the empress-quecen wrote the courtesan a letter in 
which she addressed her as ma cousine. That word turned the head of the marquise, and 
changed for a time the foreign policy of France. She died (April 15, 1764) with the 
reins of government in her hands. During her lifetime, immense sums from the 
national treasury were paid away to the marquise, and to her brother, created marquis de 
Marigny. Im the years 1762-63 alone, they amounted to 3,456,000 livres. She had 
numerous houses and lands also given her. In 1853, M. Je Roi, keeper of the town- 
library of Versailles, published in the Jowrnal de (Instruction Publique, a list of the 
expenses of the marquise de Pompadour during the years in which she had enjoyed the 
royal favor, which he had found in MS. in the archives of the department of Seine-et-Oise. 
They amounted to 36,000,000 livres. She was imperious and vindictive beyond measure, 
and with relentless cruelty doomed to perpetual imprisonment, in the dungeons of the 
bastille and elsewhere, multitudes who had dared to speak about her ill-gotten gains and 
power. After facts like these, it is but a poor apology for the marquise to say that she 
encouraged savans, poets, and philosophers, patronized and protected the Hncyclopédie, 
and aided in the expulsion of the Jesuits. The Lett7es in her name are mostly spurious, 
See the Life by Goncourt (2d ed. 1878). 

POMPEII, a city of Campania, was built at the mouth of the river Sarnus (Sarno), 
looking out on the bay of Naples. It stood at the base of Mt. Vesuvius, between 
Herculaneum and Stabie. Of its early history little is known (legend ascribed its 
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foundation to Hercules); but in more recent times it became a favorite resort for wealthy 
Romans, many of whom, including Cicero, had villas in the suburbs. It must have 
been at one time a place of considerable trade, since it was the port-town of Nola and 
other inland cities which studded the fertile valley of the Sarnus. The city was much 
damaged by an earthquake which happened on Feb. 5, 63 A.p., and not many years had 
revolved when the great and final calamity overtook it. In 79 a.p. occurred that terrific 
eruption of Vesuvius which, in one day, overwhelmed in irremediable ruin the towns of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabie. In course of time a small village rose at or near 
the spot; but by and by the memory of Pompeii was forgotten, and for centuries its 
very site was unknown. The difficulty of discovering its true position was increased in 
consequence of the changes produced by this fearful convulsion, which had hurled back 
the Sarnus from its ancient course, and raised the sea-beach to a considerable height, so 
that the re-discovered city, to which merchantmen resorted of old, is now a mile from 
the coast, and a considerable distance from the stream that in ancient times was wont to 
skirt its walls. For more than sixteen hundred years Pompeii lay undisturbed beneath 
heaps of ashes and cinders. At length, in 1689, some ruins were noticed, but it was not 
till 1755 that any excavations were made. ‘These operations, begun by the Neapolitan 
government, have been continued till the present time (and recently with increased 
energy), and have been exceedingly productive of objects which interest the antiquarian 
and the classical scholar. The remains found are in a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion, owing to the fact that the city was destroyed not by lava, but by showers of sand, 
ashes, and cinders (/apilli), forming a light covering, which found its way into every 
nook, and, as it were, hermetically sealed up the town. It would appear that in some 
parts at least the matter was deposited in a state of liquid mud, and so flowed into the 
remotest cellars of the doomed habitations. This is proved by the discovery of the 
skeleton of a woman ‘‘inclosed ina mold of volcanic paste, which retained a perfect 
impression of her form.” It suggested to signor Fiorelli, the director of the excavations, 
the idea of filling up the molds with liquid plaster, and obtaining casts of the forms 
they contained. Many interesting objects recently discovered have thus been preserved. 
Among recent excavations are several paintings of classical subjects, one of which, the 
Laocoon, excavated in 1875, is a most valuable specimen of ancient art. That the 
superincumbent rubbish, in most places about 15 ft. deep, is the accumulation of several 
eruptions is proved by the facts: that as many as eight or nine different layers have 
been distinctly counted; and that, while the upper layers are undisturbed, the lower one 
has evidently been moved. The comparatively few skeletons found, and the almost 
entire absence of objects of great value, as gold and silver plate, show that most of the 
inhabitants (estimated at 20,000) escaped and returned to bury their dead, and recover 
their treasures. In the autumn of 1864, upward of two hundred skeletons were found 
in a temple of Juno, the victims having evidently gone thither to seek the protection of 
the goddess. The plan of Pompeii seems to have been regular, the narrow streets cross- 
ing one another at right angles. The houses were plain and seldom more than two 
stories high, and had all their good apartments on the ground-flour. The walls are 
about two miles in circumference. It would be impossible in our brief space to attempt 
even an enumeration of the objects discovered in this now famous city. Suffice it to say 
that in all the departments of social life—in the affairs of domestic and of public life, of 
the worship of the gods, and the shows of the arena—in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture—in fine, in all the appliances of comfort and of luxury in a wealthy commu- 
nity, we have, as it were, a living picture of a city 1800 years ago. The reader who 
wishes fuller information should consult Mazois’s work, Les Ruines de Pompéi (Paris, 
1812-38); Breton’s Pompeia, (Paris, 1855); Overbeck’s Pompeji in seinen Gebéuden, Alter- 
thiimern und Kunstwerken (4th ed., Leip. 1884); Sir W. Gell’s well-known Pompeiana (4 
vols, 1824-30); and Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities, by T. H. Dyer (1875). 
For a popular account of the state of Pompeii some years ago, we may refer to Pompeii, 
Past and Present, by Rolfe (1884). See also the volume issued, 1879, by the directorate of 
P 808) of Naples; Furchheim, Bibliotheca Pompejana (1892); and Mau, Fuhrer durch 


POMPELMOOSE, or PomeEto, Citrus pompelmoos, a fruit nearly resembling the shad- 
dock (q.v.), of which, perhaps, it ought to be esteemed a variety, although it is now dis- 
tinguished by some botanists as a separate species. It is large and pale yellow. It has 
long been cultivated in the East Indies, and has recently been introduced into many 
warm countries. It has become an article of importation into Britain, and is frequently 
to be seen in fruit-shops. In pleasantness of taste it resembles the best oranges. It is 
often preserved with wine and sugar, when it is very agreeable and refreshing in a hot 
climate. The rind is often candied. 


POMPEY THEGREAT. Cneius Pompeius Magnus, son of Cneius Pompeius Strabo, 
was born in 106 z.c. At the early age of 17 he began to learn the military art under his 
father by service in the field against the Italians in the Social war. Though so young, 
he gave proof of extraordinary valor and of remarkable energy of character. On the 
death of his father in 87 B.c., when he was only 19 years of age, he was left without a 

rotector, and during the temporary triumph of the Marian party, he was for some time 
in considerable danger. When Sulla, to whose side he was attached, returned from 
Greece to Italy to oppose Marius, Pompey hastened into Picenum, where he had con- 
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siderable estates and influence, and there raised an army of three legions, with which he 
successfully opposed the forces of the Marian party, compelling them to quit the dis- 
trict, and effecting a junction with Sulla. During the rest of the war he behaved with 
great prudence and valor, and with such remarkable success, that, on the restoration of 
peace in Italy, the conduct of the war against the remains of the Marian faction in Africa 
and Sicily was intrusted to him. He speedily performed his commission, and on his 
return to Rome was honored with the name of Magnus (i.e., ‘‘ the Great’), and witha 
triumph, which, for one who had not yet held any public office, and was merely an 
egues, Was an unprecedented distinction. His next exploits were the reduction of the 
followers of Lepidus, whom he drove out of Italy, and the extinction of the Marian 
party in Spain, led on by the brave Sertorius. This latter work was one of no small 
difficulty. Pompey suffered some severe defeats at the hands of Sertorius, and it was 
only after Sertorius had been assassinated that he was able to put an end to the war. 
In returning to Italy after an absence of five or six years in Spain, he fell in with and 
defeated the remnants of the army of Spartacus, and thus claimed the credit of conclud- 
ing the Servile war. He was now the idol of the people, and though legally ineligible 
to the consulship, was elected to that important office for the year 70, the senate reliev- 
ing him of his disabilities rather than provoke him to extremities, Hitherto Pompey had. 
belonged to the aristocratic party; but, as he had of late years been looked upon with 
suspicion by some of the leading men, he publicly espoused the people’s cause. He 
carried a law restoring the tribunician power to the people, and aided largely in intro- 
ducing the bill of Aurelius Cotta (lee Awrelia), that the judices should for the future be 
taken from the senate, the equztes, and the tribunt aerarii, instead of from the senate 
alone. In 67-66 B.c. Pompey performed a noble service to the republic in clearing the 
Mediterranean of the pirates who infested it in immense numbers; and during the next 
four years, 65-62, he conquered Mithridates, king of Pontus, Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
and Antiochus, king of Syria. At the same time he subdued the Jewish nation, and 
captured Jerusalem. On his return to Italy he disbanded his army, and entered Rome 
in triumph for the third time in 61 B.c. And now his star began to dim. Hencefor- 
ward we find him distrusted by the aristocracy, and second to Cesar in popular favor. 
After his return he was anxious that his acts in Asia should be ratified by the senate, 
and certain lands apportioned among his veteran soldiers. But the senate declined to 
accede to his wish, and he therefore formed a close intimacy with Ceesar, who promised 
to secure for him the accomplishment of his objects, if he in turn would assist Ceesar in 
the attainment of Ais aims. Crassus, who possessed enormous wealth, and who in con- 
sequence exercised a wide influence at Rome, was induced to forego his grudge to 
Pompey, and thus these three men formed among themselves that coalition which is 
commonly called ‘‘the first triumvirate,” and which for a time frustrated all the efforts 
of the aristocratic party. This small oligarchy carried all before them; Pompey’s acts in 
Asia were ratified; Ceesar’s designs were all gained; his agrarian law, distributing land 
in Campania among the poorer citizens was passed, and thus, too, Pompey’s promises 
to his troops were fulfilled. Cesar’s daughter, Julia, was given in marriage to Pompey, 
and private relationship was thus made to bind tighter the tie of political interest. And 
now, for some years following, Ceesar was reaping laurels in Gaul, and rising higher in 
popular esteem as a warrior and statesman, while Pompey was idly wasting his time and 
his energies at Rome. But Pompey could not bear a rival. Jealousies sprang up; 
Julia died in 54 B.c., and thus father-in-law and son-in-law were sundered by a yet wider 
gulf, which no bridge could span. Pompey now returned to his former friends, the 
aristocracy, whose great desire was to check Cesar’s views, and strip him of his com- 
mand. Cesar was ordered to lay down his office and return to Rome, which he con- 
sented to do, provided Pompey, who had an army near Rome, would do the same. The 
senate insisted on an unconditional resignation, and ordered him to disband his army by 
a certain day, otherwise he would be declared a public enemy. To this resolution two 
of the tribunes in vain objected; they therefore left the city and cast themselves on 
Cesar for protection. It was on this memorable occasion that he crossed the Rubicon, 
and thus defied the senate and its armies, which were under Pompey’s command. The 
events of the civil war which followed have been recorded in the life of Csesar (q.v.). 
It remains only to mention, that after being finally defeated at Pharsalia in 48 B.c., 
Pompey escaped to Egypt, where, according to the order of the king’s ministers, he was 
treacherously murdered by a former centurion of his own, as he was landing from the 
boat. His head was cut off, and afterward presented to Ceesar ou his arrival in Egypt. 
But Cesar was too magnanimous to delight in such a sight. 'The murderer of Pompey 
was, by his orders, put to death. The body lay on the beach for some time, but was at 
length buried by a freedman, Philippus, who had accompanied his master to the shore. 


POMPEY, SEXTUS, B.C. 70-35 ; second son of Pompey the Great, and called Pompey 
the Younger ; celebrated in Roman history for his resistance to Antony and Octavius, 
Hearing of the death of his father he fled, finally escaping to the borders of the Lace- 
tani, and rallying in the mountain fastnesses a gang of banditti. He applied to the 
Roman senate for the restitution of his father’s property which had been confiscated. 
He received a large sum of money from the public treasury and the title of commander 
of the seas. Marching southward he crushed all opposition, took possession of Beetica, 
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and assumed the state and authority of a sovereign. When he learned, B.c. 43, that a 
second triumvirate was formed, and that he was among the proscribed, he resorted to 
piracy, his mariners boarded traffickers, and Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily fell into his 
power. Rome was reduced to the point of starvation by his interception of their corn- 
ships; the people compelled Antony and Octavius to negotiate a peace. A treaty was 
concluded advantageous to Sextus. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Achaia were given 
him, and he was promised the consulship the following year. But hostilities were 
soon resumed, and in 386 a Roman squadron under Agrippa destroyed his fleet off 
Naulochus. Pompey fled, but after a few months was overtaken by Titus, carried to 
Miletus, and put to death. 


POMPEY’S PILLAR. The name of a celebrated column standing in the neighbor- 
hood of Alexandria. It stands upon an eminence about 1800 ft. s. of the walls. It is 
a monolith of red granite, and of the Corinthian order, and stands upon a pedestal. Its 
total height is 98 ft. 9 m.; shaft, 73 ft.; 29 ft. 8 in. in circumference. The shaft is well 
executed. On the summit is a circular depression for the base of a statue, which in 
some old drawings is represented standing on it. The name popularly applied to it of 
Pompey’s pillar is an erroneous appellation given by ancient travelers, who confess they 
do not know whence it was derived, and still retained. The inscription on the base, 
however, shows that it was erected by Publius, prefect of Egypt, in honor of the 
emperor Diocletian, who is styled upon it ‘‘the invincible;” and it is supposed to record 
the: conquest of Alexandria by Diocletian, 296 A.p., and the suppression of the rebell- 
ion of the pretender Achilleus. It appears to have been in the vicinity of a circus, 
forum, or gymnasium, ‘The obelisk stood upon some fragments of Egyptian monuments 
of remote antiquity, consisting of a piece with the name of a monarch of the 18th 
Egyptian dynasty, and another with that of Psammitichus I.; the former of which is 
now in the British museum.—Wilkinson’s Modern Egypt, i. p. 149 and foll.; White, 
Aigyptiaca, p. 1, and foll.; Champollion-Figeac, L’ Hgypte, p. 472; Norden, i. p. 22. 


POMPONIUS MELA, See MELA. 


PONANI, or PANIANI, a sea-port t. of British India, in the district of Malabar, on the 
s. side of an estuary of a river of the same name, about 388 m.s.e. from Calicut. The 
river is navigable only for canoes to the distance of 63 m. from the sea. The population is 
employed in fishing and in the salt trade, having numerous patemars, or sea-going boats. 
Ponani was formerly a much more considerable place, until nearly ruined by the oppres- 
sion of Tippoo sultan. Under the system of railways by which the Madras territories 
are traversed, the eastern and western coasts of this part of the peninsular have been 
united by a line from Ponani to Madras. Pop. about 9,200. 


PONCAS, a tribe of Dakota Indians, originally a part of the Omahas. They for- 
merly lived on the Red River of the North, but were constantly attacked by the Sioux, 
who drove them from place to place, until greatly reduced in numbers, when they left the 
region of the Missouri and settled on the Poncariver, where they built a fortified village. 
In Mar., 1858, they sold their land to the government, a valuable tract lying between 
Iowa creek and White river. They removed to a reservation near the Yanktons; here 
they were again attacked by the Sioux, which disturbance, accompanied by the failures 
of their crops, caused them to become dissatisfied, and a new treaty was made in Mar., 
1865, which gave them 756,000 acres of land near the mouth of the Niobrara river, from 
which they were afterward transferred to the Indian Territory, where a majority now 
voluntarily remain and are increasing in numbers and prosperity. 

PONCE DE LEON, Fray Luts, a celebrated Spanish poet, was b. in 1527, probably at 
Granada. In 1544 he entered the order of St. Augustine, ‘at Salamanca, where he 
studied, took his degree in theology in 1560, and was appointed professor of the same in 
1561. The reputation that he acquired as a learned commentator on the Bible induced 
some persons, who were envious of his success, to accuse him of having disregarded the 
prohibition of the church, inasmuch as, at the request of a friend, he made a new trans- 
lation of the Song of Solomon, and brought out prominently, in his arrangement of the 
verses, the true character of the original—viz., that of a pastoral eclogue. This inter- 
pretation was not that adopted by the Catholic church, and Ponce de Leon was sum- 
moned, in 1572, before the formidable tribunal of the inquisition at Valladolid to answer 
the charges of Lutheranism, and of translating the sacred writings contrary to the decrees 
of the councilof Trent. The first accusation he quickly disposed of—for he had in reality 
no inclination to a foreign Protestantism; but the second was undoubtedly true, and 
Ponce de Leon was imprisoned. After five years he was released through the interven- 
tion of powerful friends, and was even reinstated in his chair at the university with the 
greatest marks of respect. The numerous auditory that assembled to witness the 
resumption of his lectures were electrified when Ponce de Leon began with these simple 
words, ‘‘ As we observed in our last discourse”—thus sublimely ignoring the cause and 
the duration of his long absence from his lecture-room. In 1580 Ponce de Leon pub- 
lished a Latin commentary on the Song of Solomon, in which he explained the poem 
directly, symbolically, and mystically; and, therefore, as obscurely, says Mr. Ticknor, 
““as the most orthodox could wish.” Ponce de Leon lived 14 years after his restoration 
to liberty, but his terror of the inquisition never quite left him, and he was very cautious 
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in regard to what he gave to the world during his lifetime. He died in 1591. Ponce de 
Leon’s poetical reputation was wholly posthumous, for though his De los Nombros da 
Christo (On the Names of Christ) (Salamanca, 1583-85), and La Perfecta Casada (The Per- 
fect Wife) (Salamanca, 1583), are full of imagery, eloquence, and enthusiasm, yet they 
are in prose. His poetical remains were first published by Quevedo at Madrid in 1631, 
under the title, Obras Proprias, y Traduciones Latinas, Griegas, y Italianas: con la Para- 
phrast de Algunos Salmos y Capitulos de Job, and have since been often reprinted. These 
consist of translations from Virgil’s Helogues and the Georgics; from the Odes of Horace, 
and other classical authors, and from the Psalms. His original poems are few, but they 
are considered among the most precious in the author’s language, and have given Ponce 
de Leon a foremost place among the Spanish lyrists. According to Ticknor, “‘ Luis de 
Léon had the soul of a Hebrew, and his enthusiasm was almost always kindled by the 
reading of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, he preserved unaltered the national char- 
acter. His best compositions are odes composed in the old Castilian versification, with 
a classic purity and a vigorous finish that Spanish poetry had never till then known, and 
to which it has with difficulty attained since.” See Nicholas Antonio, Bibliotheca His. 
pana Nova; Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature; and Villemain, Hssazs sur la Poésia 
Lyrique. 


PONCE DE LEON, Juan, 1460-1521 ; b. Spain; belonged to an ancient family, and 
was a page to Ferdinand V., and also served in the wars against the Moors of Granada. 
He sailed with Columbus on his second voyage to Hispaniola in 1493, and became com- 
mander of the eastern province. In 1508 he sailed on an expedition to Porto Rico, and 
a year later, having conquered the island, became governor of it, and ruled with great 
rigor until his removal, which was effected through the influence of the family of 
Columbus. In 1512, advanced in years, but with his love of adventure still unquenched, 
he sailed from Porto Rico in search of the mythicai fountain of youth, which was sup- 
posed to exist in the Bahamas, whither Ponce de Leon sailed, and having failed in find. 
ing it, set sail for Florida, where he arrived on Easter Sunday. The banks were covered 
with beautiful foliage intermingled with flowers, and he took possession of the peninsula 
in the name of his sovereign, and called it Florida. He still continued his search for the 
famous fountain along the coast, and also on the Tortugas, and finally returned to Porto 
Rico, leaving another to continue the search. He returned to Spain in 1518, and 
received the appointment of governor of Florida, and in 1521 undertook to colonize it, 
but being wounded by one of the natives, returned to Cuba, where he died. 


POND, ENocu, D.D., b. Mass., 1791 ; graduated at Brown university, 1818; studied 
theology with Dr. Emmons; was ordained in 1814, and settled as pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Auburn, Mass., where he remained until 1828, when he became con- 
ductor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, a monthly religious magazine in Boston. In 1832 he 
was elected professor of theology in the seminary at Bangor, Me.; in 1856 became presi- 
dent of the institution, professor of ecclesiastical history, and lecturer on pastoral duties. 
Dr. P. published reviews of Judson on Baptism; Monthly Concert Lectures; Memoirs of 
President Davies; Memoir of Susanna Anthony; Memoir of Count Zinzendorf; Memoir 
of John Wickliffe; Morning of the Reformation; No Fellowship with Romanism; The 
Young Pastor’s Guide; The Mather Family; The World’s Salvation; Pope and Pagan, 
or Middleton’s Celebrated Letters; Swedenborgianism Reviewed; Plato: his Life, Works, 
Opinions, and Influence; Review of Bushnell’s God in Christ; The Ancient Church; Memoir 
of John Knox; Lectures on Christian Theology; Lectures on Pastoral Theology; Sermons; 
and numerous articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Biblical Repository, and many other peri- 
odicals. Hed. 1882. 

POND, JoHn, 1767-1836 ; studied at Maidstone grammar-school, and Trinity coll., 
Cambridge. Having, on account of ill-health, spent several years abroad, he settled on 
his return at Westbury, near Bristol, where he remained till 1807. While here he made 
observations proving that the quadrant then at Greenwich for the determination of 
declinations had changed its form since the time of Bradley in 1750, a result which 
Troughton verified by actual measurement. In 1807 he returned to London, and in 
1811 succeeded Dr. N. Maskelyne as astronomer royal, He is the inventor of the 
method of observing in groups, and was the first astronomer who advocated what is 
now the universal practice of depending on masses of observations for all fundamental 
data. In 1833 he completed a standard catalogue of 1118 fixed stars. His works are 
the volumes of the Greenwich observatory, published during his astronomership; various 
papers in the Transactions of the royal and royal astronomical societies; translation of 
the Systéme du Monde of Laplace. He received a pension in 1835. 


PONDICHERRY, the capital of the French settlements in India, situated in the dis- 
trict of South Arcot, in the Madras presidency. The other French establishments are 
Mahé in Malabar, Karikal (q. v.) in Tanjore, Yanaon in Godavari, and Chandernagore 
(q. v.) in Bengal. The extent of the united territories is given by M. Block at 188 
sq. miles. Pondicherry is situated on the Coromandel coast, in 11° 56’ of n. lat., and 
79° 50’ of e. long., and is 88 m. from Madras. The territory of Pondicherry is divided 
into four districts, and comprises a large number of villages. The total population of 
‘the French establishments in India in 1840 was reckoned at 171,217; in 1895 it amounted 
to 286,910. Their area in 1895 was 107 sq.m. The population of the town of Pondi- 
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cherry was (’95) 49,052. Pop. of district of Pondicherry (’91) 178,000. The town stands 
on a sandy plain and is divided by a canal into a European and a native town. It has a 
handsome square, where are the governor-general’s house, the Catholic cathedral, and 
the bazaar. In Pondicherry is the high court for the French possessions in Asia, a 
European college, and an Indian schoo]. The open roadstead is defended by a citadel, 
and possesses a light-house; and from it mail steamers sail for Europe, Madras, etc. 
The governor of Pondicherry is governor-general of the French possessions in India. 
The spinning of cotton and the fabrication of cotton thread are the chief manufactures 
in French establishments. 

History.—The first settlement of the French in India was at Surat, in 1668. The 
chief of the French East India company at that time was Carou. Subsequently he took 
Trincomalee from the Dutch; but they were not long in repossessing themselves of it 
Carou then turned to the Coromandel coast. In 1672 he took from the Dutch St. Thomé, 
a Portuguese town (now a suburb of Madras); but two years later the Dutch retook this 
place also. It was then that Francois Martin collected about 60 Frenchmen and settled 
them in Pondicherry, which, in 1674, he had purchased, with the surrounding territory, 
from Giugee, who had the supervision of all Sivaje’s conquests in the country. The 
Dutch took the town in 1693; but by the treaty of Ryswick it was restored to the French 
in 1697. Chandernagore was ceded to the French in 1688 by Aurungzebe. In 1727 
they obtained the cession of Mahé; in 1789 they purchased Karikal from the king of 
Tanjore; and in 1752 Yanaon was ceded to them. Dupleix was governor of Pondi- 
cherry when war broke out between France and England,and in 1746 La Bourdonnaia 
took Madras. In 1748 Admiral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry, but two months later, 
was compelled to raise the siege. In the same year occurred the peace of Aix la Cha. 
pelle; but it did not put an end to hostilities in India till some time later. In 1757 war 
recommenced. In 1758 count de Lally became governor-general, and attacked the Eng. 
lish settlement of fort St. David, which surrendered, and was totally destroyed. In 1761 
Eyre Coote took Pondicherry. By the peace of Paris Pondicherry was restored to the 
French in 1763 with reduced territory, and also Mahé, Karikal, and Chandernagore. 
Pondicherry was again taken by the English under sir Hector Monro in 1778, and 
restored in 1788. In 1793 the English again repossessed themselves of it, but the treaty 
of Amiens in 1802 again restored it, but only till the following year. From this time it 
was held by the English till, by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, it was for the last time 
restored to France, reduced to the narrow limits assigned by the treaty of 1783. 

Annexed is a statement exhibiting some particulars relative to such of the present 
pecneh possessions in India subordinate to Pondicherry as are not noticed separately in 
this work: 

YANAON, in the Godavari district, in 16° 43’ n. lat., and 83° 11'16" e. long., about 
24m.s. of Rajahmundry. Its pop. was ’95, 5,011. 

Maung, in the Malabar district, in 11° 42’ n. lat., and '75° 86’ 16” e. long. Its pop. was 
95, 8911. 

POND LILY. See WATER LILY. ) 

PONDOLAND, a district in Cape Colony, Africa; came into the possession of the Eng- 
lish in 1884. It became an integral part of the colony in 1894. The land is a series of 
terraces rising to an altitude of nearly 4,000 ft. It contains the rivers Umtata and 
Umtamvuna and the St. John’s river with many tributaries. The higher portions are 
wooded; the climate is wholesome. P. produces bananas, oranges, lemons, cotton, cat- 
tle, and horses. Area about 3,500 sq. miles; pop. about 170,000. 

PONDWEED, Potamogéton, a genus of plants of the natural order naiades, having 
hermaphrodite flowers, sessile upon a spike or spadix, which issues from a sheathing 
bract or spathe, a perianth of four scales, four sessile anthers opposite to the scales of 
the perianth, four pistils, which become four small nuts, and a curved embryo. The 
species abound chiefly in the rivers, lakes, and ditches of Britain and continental 
Europe, but they are found also in other parts of the world, and some of them in New 
Holland. They often present a beautiful appearance in clear streams and ponds, where 
they protect the spawn of fish and harbor aquatic insects, their seeds also affording food 
to aquatic birds. The roots are a favorite food of swans. Some of the species have 
the leaves all submersed, others have some of their leaves floating, and considerably 
different in form from the submersed leaves. 

PONE, also written paune, is borrowed from the American Indians to designate 
any bread made of corn-meal. This bread is frequently made with eggs and milk, 
and slightly sweetened, though the term is applied more particularly to the coarser kinds 
used by the poorer classes in the South. 


PONGO, Simia or Pithecus Wormbii, an ape of the same genus with the orang (q.v.), 
but of much larger size, 6 ft. or more from the heel to the crown of the head, and cecv- 
ered with black hair, with which dark red hair is mingled. It is a native of Borneo, 
Sumatra, and probably of other neighboring islands, inhabiting the deepest recesses of 
the forests, and much more rarely seen by man than its congener the orang, which was 
at one time supposed by the most eminent naturalists to be the same species in a younget 
state. It is sometimes called the black orang. It has a very prominent muzzle. 
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PONIATOWSKI, a celebrated princely family of Poland, is of Italian origin, being 
directly descended from the family of the Torelli, whose ancestors were counts of 
Guastalla. One of the Torelli family having settled in Poland, assumed the name of 
Poniatowski from his wife’s estate of Poniatow in that country. Those of the Ponia- 
towski family who make a figure in history are PRINCE STANISLAS PONIATOWSKI, who, 
in the war of succession to the kingdom of Poland, joined Charles XII. of Sweden in 
supporting Stanislas Lesczynski; his sons, Stanislas-Augustus, the last king of Poland 
(q.v.), and ANDREW, who rose to great distinction in the Austrian service ; and Andrew's 
son, JOSEPH-ANTONY, PRINCE PonraTowskI, the celebrated Polish chief in the army of 
Napoleon. Joseph-Antony was born at Warsaw, May 7, 1762, and at the age of 16 
entered the Austrian army, with which he made the Turkish campaign of 1787, aud 
rose to the rank of col. of dragoons. In 1789 he returned to Poland, and was named 
commander-in-chief of the army of the south, having under him Kosciusko, Wielhorski, 
Lubomirski, and other celebrated leaders. His army, though much inferior in numbers 
to that of Russia, which, in 1792, invaded the country, gained the brilliant victories of 
Polonné and Zielencé; but Poniatowski’s uncle, king Stanislas, by agreeing to the con- 
vention of Targowitz (q.v.), put an end to the contest in 1798, The prince then resigned 
his command, and went into voluntary exile; but returned in the following year to aid 
Kosciusko, now dictator, in his fruitless opposition to the third partition of Poland. On 
the proposal of Napoleon to reconstitute the kingdom of Poland, Poniatowski joined 
the French (1800) at the head of a Polish army, end did good service against the Rus- 
sians at the battles of Golymin, Dantzic, and Friedland; but the French emperor, by the 
treaty of Tilsit, handed over Poland to its enemies, and only the duchy of Warsaw 
(nominally subject to the king of Saxony) was left intact. Poniatowski was appointed 
generalissimo and commander-in-chief for the duchy; and so zealously did he labor for 
the development of its military-resources, that, in 1809, when the war between France 
and Austria was resumed, he was able to drive the Austrians out of the Polish territory, 
and overrun a considerable part of Galicia. He continued to administer the military 
affairs of the duchy till 1812, when he joined the French army, destined to invade Rus- 
sia, with a Polish army of 100,000 men. But, to his intense disgust, the greater part of 
his army was broken up into detachments, which were incorporated with the various 
French legions, and Poniatowski was left with not more than 30.000 men under his 
direct command, At the head of this division, which always composed the extreme 
right of the French army, Poniatowski gathered innumerable laurels on the battle-field, 
and at the storming of the Russian fortresses; but he was so severely injured at Smol- 
ensko during the retreat that he was obliged to return to Warsaw (Dec., 1812). In the 
following autumn he resumed his old place in the French army, and on Oct. 16, 
received from the emperor the dignity of marshal of France, an honor, in his own esti- 
mation, much inferior to that of ‘‘generalissimo of the Poles,” which he already 
possessed. After the defeat at Leipsic (q.v.), Poniatowski was left with the remnant of 
his Polish division to protect the French retreat, which he accomplished by keeping the 
Prussians in check for several hours; at last, when his force was reduced to 800 men 
with 30 horses, and himself severely wounded, he retreated over the Pleisse, swimming 
his horse through the river; but, in attempting similarly to cross the Elster, exhausted 
nature could no longer bear up, and he sank to rise no more, Oct. 19, 1813. His body 
was recovered six days after, and was embalmed and carried to Warsaw, whence it 
eee werd removed to Cracow, and placed beside the ashes of Sobieski and Kos 
ciusko, 


PONSARD, Francis, 1814-67. A French dramatist b. in Vienna; educated for the 
bar, with tastes for poetical literature. In 1837 he translated Byron’s Manfred into 
French, but it found few readers. While residing several years in Vienna he contributed 
to the Revue de Vienne. His first approved production was Lucréce, which was hawked 
through Paris to find a reader among the literary ‘judges for the stage in 1848, and finally 
in 1853 got a hearing through the friendship of Charles Renaud. Theatrical rivalries 
aided to secure it a brilliant reception, and it has since maintained its place among the 
best productions for the French stage. In 1846 he produced Agnes de Méranie, which 
was coldly received; in 1850 Charlotte Corday, which was popular; and followed that by 
a comedy entitled Horace et Lydie, which was completely successful. In 1853 his ZL’ Hon- 
neur et ? Argent was brought out at the Odéon and had an unexampled run of popularity. 
It was remarked as forming an era in Parisian taste that a piece so pure and high in its 
tone should have a reception so continuously warm—it having run more than 100 consec- 
utive nights without losing interest with the public. The poetic talent displayed in it 
is not of a high order; but in grace of diction, sustained interest, and intense sympat! y 
created with the moral of the play, it is remarkable. In 1856 he produced the comedy 
of La Bourse, an excellent satire on the rage for speculation then just reaching fever 
heat in Paris; in 1866 the Lion Amoreua,; and in 1867, shortly before his death, Gadilée. 
Ponsard was made a member of the academy in 1855 soon after the pronounced success 
of L’Honneur et ? Argent. 


PONTA DELGADA, a town on the s. coast of the island of St. Michael, one of the 
Azores. It is the capital of a district of the same name, which includes the two islands 
of St. Michael and Santa Marta. Its commerce is extensive and in respect to wealth and 
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importance it is the leading city of the Azores, Its exports consist largely of oranges 
and other fruits, which are shipped for the most part to England. The population of 
the town in ’90, was 17,767; of the district, 124,779. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON, a t. of France, department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the railway 
from Nancy to Metz, 17 m. n.w. of Nancy. The Moselle flows through the town, which 
is situated in a fruitful valley. There is a fine Gothic church dedicated to St. Martin. 
Pont-a-Mousson has large cavalry barracks, and some manufactures of pottery. It was 
the birthplace of Marshal Duroc, the favorite and friend of Napoleon. Pop. comm. ’91, 
11,595. 

PONTASSIE’VE, a t. of Italy, province of Florence, in a picturesque situation, at 
the junction of the Sieve with the Arno, 9 m. e. of the city of Florence; is a walled 
town with well-kept streets, a handsomely decorated square, anda large church. The 
inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural pursuits, and at its fairs all the rich prod- 
ucts of Tuscany are profusely displayed. Pop. ’81, 4127; comm, 11,427, 


PONTCHARTRAIN, LAkgs, in Louisiana, about 5 m.n. of New Orleans, with which 
it communicates by two canals, is 40 m. long, and 25 m. in extreme width. It is navi- 
gated by small steamers, and communicates on the e. with the gulf of Mexico, and on 
the s. with the Mississippi. Its greatest depth is from 16 to 20 feet. 


PONTECOR’VO, a city of southern Italy in the province of Caserta, situated on the 
river Garigliano, 58 m. n.w. of Naples, with, ’81, 9601 inhabitants almost all engaged in 
agriculture. It has an old castle, many churches, and is a bishopric. It formerly 
belonged to the pope; but now, since 1860, it forms part of the kingdom of Italy, and is 
a sub-prefecture. Napoleon I. gave the title of prince of Pontecorvo to marshal 
Bernadotte, afterward king of Sweden. 


PONTE, DA. See BASSANO. 


PONTEDE’RA, a t. in the province of Pisa, Italy, near the junction of the Arno and 
Era rivers, 13 m. s.e. of the city of Pisa; pop. ’81, 8695. In the middle ages its posses- 
sion was the subject of fierce contention between Florence and Pisa, and it was then a 
walled and strongly fortified place. It is now an important manufacturing place, and 
the weaving of woolen and cotton cloth is the chief industry. 


PONTEFRACT (commonly pronounced Pomfret), a market t. and municipal and par- 
liamentary borough, in the county of York, and 21 m. s.s.w. of the city of that name, 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. There are a grammar, as well as national 
and other schools, several almshouses, a large workhouse, built in 1864, a splendid 
market hall opened by lord Palmerston in 1860, etc. In the vicinity are extensive 
gardens and nurseries. Fairs for the sale of cattle take place annually. The trade is 
chiefly in corn, licorice, and malt. Two members are returned to the house of commons 
for the borough. Pop. ’91 of municipal borough, 9702, of parliamentary borough, 16,400, 

The castle of Pontefract, built shortly after the conquest, was a large and strong 
edifice, and stood on a commanding height. It was the scene of the imprisonment and 
death of Richard IJ., and here also Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan were put to death, at 
the instigation of Richard III. The present remains of the castle are very meager. 


PONTEFRACT CAKES are small lozenges of refined licorice, which have for cen- 
turies been made at Pontefract, and are much esteemed. They are impressed with a 
rude figure of a castle, intended to represent Pontefract castle. 


PONTEVE’DRA, a province in the district of Galicia, Spain, is bounded on the north 
by the province of Corufia, on the e. by Lugo and Orense, on the s. by Portugal and on 
the w. by the Atlantic ocean. (See map of SPAIN, Vol. XIII., p. 672). Its area is 1739 
square miles and its population, much diminished by emigration to 8S. America, was, in 
1887, 443,385. The surface is broken by ridges of the Galician mountain system which 
in the eastern part of the province reach an altitude of about 3,600 feet, and between 
these ridges are beautiful and fertile valleys and plains. The chief streams are the 
Minho, which forms the southern boundary, and the Ulla which separates Pontevedra 
from Corufia on the north. The coast contains several deep bays affording safe harbors, 
protected by the littoral islands, Arosa, Grove, etc. The climate is mild and whole- 
some, The province produces wheat and corn, flax, wine, tropical fruits, lumber, 
sardines, cattle, and hides. There are also hot mineral springs in great numbers, 
The province is divided into 11 judicial districts. In the province are Vigo and Vigo 
bay, where the Spanish fleet was destroyed by the Anglo-Dutch fleet in 1702. 


PONTEVEDRA, chief town and capital of the above, situated on the bay of Pontevedra 
at the mouth of the Larez river. It has old walls, a Gothic church, several monasteries, 
ye The Cloth and hats are manufactured and there is a sardine fishery. Pop. 

? ’ ° 

PONTIAC, city and co. seat of Oakland co. Mich.; on the Clinton river and the De- 
troit, Grand Haven, and Milwaukee, the Grand Trunk, and the Pontiac, Oxford, and 
Northern railroads; 26 miles n.w. of Detroit. It is the seat of the Eastern Michigan asy- 
lum for the insane, and has electric lights, electric street railroads, national and savings 
banks, woolen mills, knitting factory, carriage and wagon factories, high school, asy- 
lum, and ladies’ libraries, several churches, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 

> . 
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PONTIAC, a co. in n.w. Quebec, Canada, on the Ottawa river; about 20,000 sq. m.; 
pop. °91, 22,084. The surface is diversified and heavily wooded. Large quantities of 
lumber are made. Co. seat, Bryson. 

PONTIAC, 1720-69; b. near the Ottawa river; chief of the Ottawas, an Algonquin 
tribe of Indians. He was an early ally of the French, and in 1764 defended Detroit 
against the attacks of other Indian tribes, and it is thought he assisted in the defeat of 
Braddock in 1755. In 1762, incensed at the English for having gained a victory over 
the French, and perhaps foreseeing the extermination of his people, he determined on 
their overthrow, and formed a conspiracy to murder them or drive them from the 
country w. of the Alleghanies, and invited the various tribes to join him. The con- 
spiracy was well planned, and so quietly arranged that no suspicion of it arose until the 
first blow had been struck, June, 1763; within two weeks all the English garrisons and 
trading posts w. of Oswego, excepting Niagara, Fort Pitt, and Detroit, fell into his hands. 
He then with his followers besieged Detroit for nearly a year, but, Col. Bradstreet receiv. 
ing re-inforcements, the Indians were forced into submission, and the chiefs of the hostile 
tribes sued for pardon and peace; Pontiac alone remained unconquered, and retired to 
the country of the Illinois. During the siege of Detroit, in order to buy supplies for his 
followers, Pontiac issued bills of credit written on birch-bark, with a picture of an otter 
for signature; these notes were taken by the French, and afterward redeemed by 
Pontiac. Once more he endeavored to arouse the Indians to rebellion, and sought the 
assistance of the French as well as of Indian tribes, but failed, and in 1766, his power 
beiug gone, he submitted to English rule. He was murdered in 1769 in Cahokia, a 
village on the Mississippi, near St. Louis, by an Indian who had been bribed to do the 
deed by an English trader. 


PONTIANAK, the capital of the kingdom of the same name on the w. coast of Borneo, 
is situated near the junction of the Landak and Kapuas. It is built on both banks of the 
latter, which is 900 ft. broad, and thence to the sea is called the Pontianak. The city 
derives its importance from being the seat of the Netherlands’ resident, who rules directly 
and indirectly over the-whole w. coast, from 2° 56’ s. to 2° 50’ n. lat., and 108° 45’ to 
112° 50’ e. long.; territories rich in vegetable and mineral wealth. The residency house 
is near fort Du Bus, in 0° 2’ n. lat., and 109° 1’ 30” e. long.; other principal buildings 
being the sultan’s palace, the mosque, and hospital. Pop. ’87, 8400. Trade is the only 
pursuit in the town; and the rich alluvial lands are partly cultivated with rice, sugar- 
canes, cotton, indigo, coffee, provisions, and fruits. 

Besides a number of small dependencies, the Netherlands’ resident at Pontianak gov- 
erns the important kingdoms of Landak, Mampawa, and Sambas, with the mining dis- 
trict of Montrado, in the n.; Tayang, Simpang, and Matan or Succadana, to the s.; 
and Sangouw, Sekadouw, and Singtang, in the interior. The produce consists of dia- 
monds, gold, coal, tin, iron, wax, edible nests, pepper, gutta-percha, etc. There are 
many gold mines in Montrado and other districts; rich iron ores in Matan; gold, platina, 
copper, etc., in Sambas; and in former times Landak was rich in diamonds, but the 
produce is now trifling. In this district was found the famed diamond of the sultan of 
Matan, which weighed 367 carats. Population of the west coast district, ’94, 367,879. 
See BoRNEO. 


PONTIANUS, SAINT, Pope of Rome, 230-235 A.p. took part in the controversy between 
Origen (q.v.) and Demetrius, favoring the latter; and died in banishment on the island 
of Sardinia. His day is Nov. 19. 

PONTICELLO, in music, the Italian word meaning the bridge of a stringed instrument, 
violin, viola, ete. Sul ponticello is the direction given to violinists to play with the bow 
near the bridge, which produces a hard, sharp tone. The opposite of sul. p. is fautando, 
which produces a clear sweet flute-like tone by drawing the bow across the string at 
some distance from the bridge. 


PONTIFEX (of doubtful derivation) was the title borne by the members of one of the 
two great colleges among the ancient Romans, instituted for the purpose of preserving 
and cultivating religious knowledge; the other was the college of augurs. See AUGURIES 
and AUSPICES. It is customary to speak of the college of pontiffs as a ‘‘ priesthood;” 
it was not, however, strictly speaking, such—that is to say, the members were not 
charged with the worship of any particular divinity, nor did they conduct sacrifices. 
Their duties embraced the regulation of all the religious rites and ceremonies (both pub- 
lic and private) of a state—e.g., how the gods should be worshiped, how burials should 
be conducted, how the souls of the deal (manes) should be appeased. To them was 
intrusted the care of the calendar, the proclamation of festival days, etc. They also saw 
that every religious and every judicial act took place on the right day. ‘‘As they had 
thus,” says Dr. Mommsen, “‘an especial supervision of all religious observances, it 
was to them in case of need (as on occasion of marriage, testament, or a7rogatio) that the 
preliminary question was addressed, whether the matter proposed did not, in any 
respect, offend against divine law.” In matters of religion they were the supreme 
authorities: from their decisions there was no appeal, and they themselves were respon- 
sible neither to the senate nor the people; further, they had Ole to inflict punishment 
on such priests as dared to disobey their injunctions, and deviate into schismatical 
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courses. The words of Festus are, Rerwm que ad sacra et religiones pertinent, JUDICES 
ET VINDICES. Their president was termed pontifex maximus. 

The pontiffs, according to Roman tradition, were instituted by Numa—a mythical 
person, to whom the origin of nearly all the religious institutions of Rome is ascribed. 
But as they appear in all the Latin communities, they are regarded by Mommsen as a 
‘thoroughly national Italian institution,” and probably found a place in the earliest 
religious organization of the Latin race. Their number was originally four, or, includ- 
ing the pontifexr maximus, five, all of whom were taken from the patricians. In 3800 B.c., 
the Ogulnian law raised the number to nine, four of whom were to be plebeians. The first 
plebeian, however, who attained the dignity of pontifex maximus was Tib. Coruncanius, 
254 B.c. Sulla, in 81 B.c., again increased the number to 15, and Julius Cesar to 16. 
During the empire, the functions of pontifex maximus were generally discharged by the 
emperors themselves; and the name survived even the establishment of Christianity, 
occurring in inscriptions of Valentinian, Valens, and Gratianus; but at length the 
emperors dropped it, when it was picked up by the Christian bishops of Rome; and now 
this title, borrowed from a pagan cult, forms one of the sacred designations of his holi- 
ness the pope. 


PONTIFICAL (Lat. pontificale, belonging to a pontiff or bishop), one of the service- * 
books of the church of Rome, in which are contained the several services, whether in 
the administration of sacraments, or the performance of public worship, in which the 
bishop exclusively, or at least a priest delegated by the bishop, officiates. There were 
many such collections for the various national churches; but that which is now in uni- 
versal use throughout the western church is the Pontificale Romanum, or Roman Pon- 
tifical, as published by authority of Clement VIII. in 1596, and repeatedly republished 
since that time. The Pontifical contains the services for ordinations, for religious pro- 
fessions and receptions of monks and nuns, consecrations, benedictions, etc., as well as 
of the solemn administration by a bishop of those sacraments which are ordinarily 
administered by priests. Besides the prayers to be recited, the Pontifical also lays down 
the ceremonial to be observed. The rules of this ceremonial are of two kinds—percep- 
tive, the literal observance of which is obligatory; and directive, which admit of a cer- 
tain interpretation.—A nother of the service-books of bishops is called the ‘‘ Ceremoniale;” 
but it is chiefly confined to a description of the peculiar ceremonial with which bishops 
are required to celebrate solemnly those offices, as of the mass, vespers, the funeral 
office, etc., which are common to them with priests. The most prized editions of 
Je these service-books are those published by authority of the learned pope, Benedict 


PONTIFICAL STATES. See PAPAL STATES. 


PONTIGNY, a village in France in the department of Yonne, 82 m. s.s.w. of Troyes; 
pop. 770; noted for its extensive ancient abbey, visited Sept. 8, 1874, by the English 
Roman Catholic bishop of Westminster at the head of 800 English pilgrims to visit the 
shrine of Edmund, patron saint of Westminster. The abbey was frequently the asylum 
of the bishops of Canterbury when at variance with English kings; Thomas 4 Becket 
found refuge there in 1164, since which time it has furnished asylum for a great num- 
ber of royal heads. 

PONTINE MARSHES (Lat. Pomptinw Paludes), a low-lying district, forming the south- 
ern part of the Campagna di Roma, and extending in a south-easterly direction from 
Cisterna to the sea at Terracina. Its greatest length is about 31 m., and its breadth 
from 5 to 8 miles. It does not reach the sea-coast on the w., being separated from it 
by a broad sandy tract covered with forest; but even this barrier partakes to some 
extent of the character of the marshes themselves, being quite as flat, and largely inter- 
mixed with swamp and lagoon. The Pontine marshes have undoubtedly been formed 
by the stagnation of the streams that take their rise in the Volscian hills, and by the 
accumulation of sand along the shore from Astura to the Circeian promontory, but this 
formation as undoubtedly belongs to pre-historic ages. There is no reason to believe 
that the Pontine marshes were, in ancient times, essentially different from what they are 
at present. Pliny, it is true, on the authority of a contemporary, Mucianus, states that 
at one period they had contained 24 or even 38 cities; but no confirmation of this state- 
ment is to be found in any earlier writer, and not a single name of these cities has been 
preserved. The first attempt to drain the Pontine marshes in ancient times was made 
in 160 B.c. by the consul, Cornelius Cethegus; but his efforts were only partially suc- 
cessful, for toward the close of the republic, the region had become as marshy as ever. 
Julius Cesar, among his vast schemes for the improvement of the commonwealth, pre- 
jected one for the drainage of this pestilential district, but his murder prevented its com- 
plete realization. Augustus also appears to have done something; but in the time of 
Juvenal, it was a mere haunt of robbers. Theodoric, the Goth, likewise tried to reclaim 
it; but the desolations of succeeding reigns soon reduced it to a hopeless condition, and 
it continued an uninhabitable region until the close of the middle ages. The first in 
modern times to resume the labors of the ancients was pope Boniface VIII., who drained 
the district about Sezzo and Sermonetta by means of a large canal. In 1417, Martin V. 
made another canal, called the rio Martino, which was dug to within a mile of the sea; 
but after his death the project was given up. Several additional efforts were subse- 
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quently made; but nothing was really accomplished till the time of pope Pius VI., who, 
in 1778, commenced to drain the marshes, and completed the drainage in 10 years. The 
reclamation of the land, however, has been found possible only in part. Though much 
is under cultivation and in pasturage, a great portion is hopelessly irreclaimable; and 
the whole region is so unhealthy, that, in the summer months, the inhabitants are 
obliged to remove to the neighboring mountains.—The famous Appian way (q.v.) went 
eee the Pontine marshes; and after being unused for centuries, was re-opened by 
ius VI. 

PONTMARTIN, ARMAND AUGUSTIN JOSEPH MARIE FERRAND, Comte de, b. at 
Avignon, France, July 16, 1811; noted as an author of romances and as a critic. 
Among his works are: Causeries littéraires (1845-56), Causeries du Samedi (1857-59-60-65- 
81), and Semaines littéraires (1861-63). 

PONTOIS, JEAN FéiIx Honors, jurist; b. Thouars, France, July 26, 1837. He 
studied law, and while quite young was made a judge of the tribunal at Annecy and 
later at Algiers. Later became judge of the court at Bruges, and in 1883 was made presi- 
dent of the tribunal at Tunis. In 1886 he became president of the division of the court 
of appeals at Nimes, holding this office for three years. He is a member of the Legion 
of Honor and has published many legal works. 

PONTOISE, a t. in the department of Seine-et-Oise, France; 17 m. n.w. from Paris, on 
the line of the Northern railway, at the confluence of the Oise and the Viorne; pop. 
91, comm. 7422. It has a considerable commerce in grain, and manufactures mill 
machinery. It was a village antedating the Roman conquest, destroyed by the Nor- 
mans in the 9th c., and down to 1753 had an eventful history. 


PONTOON (through the French ponton, from the Latin pons, a bridge) the name 
aes to buoyant vessels used in military operations for supporting a temporary bridge. 
ontoon bridges have been constructed, with greater or less skill, from the earliest times. 
Darius passed the Hellespont and Danube by pontoon bridges, and the former was 
traversed by Xerxes’s immense army on similar temporary bridges, very admirably 
formed. A pontoon train is a necessity for every army maneuvering in a country where 
there are rivers, and many campaigns have proved failures from the want of this cum- 
brous but indispensable apparatus. In most armies the pontoons are under the charge 
of the engineers; but in the Austrian army there is a distinct and highly trained corps, 
called pontonieren. Marlborough used clumsy wooden pontoons. Napoleon and Well 
ington had them lighter of tin and copper. ‘They were flat-bottomed, rectangular boats 
open at the top. Anchored at stem and stern, beams were laid over from one to another, 
and transoms with planks crossing these beams completed the roadway of the bridge 
These open pontoons were exposed to the disadvantage that they were very liable to be 
filled with water, and thus ceased to support the bridge. They were, moreover, very 
heavy, one pontoon, with appurtenances, constituting a wagon-load. As 36 were deemed 
necessary for the train, a pontoon equipment was a serious item in the ¢mpedimenta ot 
anarmy. The open pontoons are now, however, obsolete, modern science having sub- 
stituted closed cylindrical vessels of copper (or occasionally of India-rubber), which are 
far lighter, can in an emergency be rolled along, and can only be submerged if perforated. 
Against the last contingency, they are divided within into water-tight compartments, so 
that one perforation may not seriously detract from the total buoyancy of a pontoon. 
In the regular service two pontoons are used: the larger, with hemispherical ends, being 
22 {t. 3 in. in length, and 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter; the smaller, cigar-shaped, with conical 
ends, 15 ft. in length, 1 ft. 8 in. in diameter. Two of the largest used to form a raft 
weigh 8 cwt. 7lbs.; the superstructure, 184 cwt. At 24 ft. apart from center to center, 
this raft will carry infantry four deep, marching at ease; cavalry, two deep, and light 
field-guns; at 16 ft. interval, heavy guns. A raft of three pontoons, at close distances, 
will support siege-ordnance. ‘The pontoons can be used in very wide rivers as rafts, in 
their proper sense, or they can be connected, when the width permits, to form a bridge. 
In the latter case each is towed into line, anchored above as it drops to its place, and a 
second time when its exact spot is reached. It is computed that each pontoon requires 
14 minutes to take its position, and that when the pontoons are placed, the roadway can 
be laid, if properly arranged previously, in 14 minutes for each interval between two 
pontoons. A river of 600 ft. may thus be bridged in less than 14 hours. The process of 
throwing a bridge over in face of an enemy is fraught with the utmost danger to the 
engineers employed. Pontoon bridges have to be passed with great care, and every 
measure should be adopted, as breaking step, etc., which can reduce the peculiarly 
dangerous vibration. See illus., Brrpa@ss, vol. IIT. 


PONTOP’PIDAN, Ertk LUDVIGSEN, 1698-1764; b. Aarhuus; studied theology at the 
University of Copenhagen, giving also special attention to geography and history. 
After graduation he became traveling tutor to several young noblemen; was made a 
chaplain to the king, 1735; professor of theology at Copenhagen, 1738; and bishop of 
Bergen, Norway, 1747. Among his numerous writings were 4 History of the Geography, 
Natural History, and Antiquities of Denmark ; a similar history of Norway, which has been 
translated into English; and Annals of the Danish Church. 2 


PONTOTOC, a co. in n. Mississippi, watered by the Tallahatchee and Loosacoona 
rivers; about 530 sq. m.; pop. 790, 14,940, includ. colored. The surface is rolling and 
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heavily wooded. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, cotton, and 
live stock. Co. seat, Pontotoc. 


PONTREMOLT, a t. in the province of Massa e Carrara, Italy; on the s. slope of the 
Apennines; 37 m. s.w. of Parma, near the junction of the Verde with the Magra river; 
It is divided into an old and new town; the former was strongly fortified and guarded by 
a castle on a neighboring hill. There is a cathedral in the modern part of the city. 
The citizens are mostly engaged in manufacturing silk, linen, and woolen cloth. In 
1834 the inhabitants were driven from the town by a severe earthquake. Pop. ’81 
3,828, comm. 14,355. 


PONTUS, the name given by the ancient Greeks to a country in the n.e. of Asia 
Minor, bordering on the Pontus Euxinus (whence its name), and extending from the 
river Halys in the west to the frontiers of Colchis and Armenia in the east. Its southern 
limits were the ranges of Anti-Taurus and Paryadres, so that it corresponded pretty 
nearly to the modern pashaliks of Trebizond and Siwas. On the e. and s. Pontus is 
mountainous, but along the coast there are large and fertile plains, which in ancient 
times produced, and indeed still produce, abundance of grain, fruits, and timber. Game, 
according to Strabo, was also plentiful. The rearing of bees was carefully attended to, 
and pone and wax were among the chief articles of commerce. Iron was the principal 
mineral. 

Regarding the ancient inhabitants of Pontus nothing is known ethnologically. Greek 
colonies, indeed, flourished on the coast from the 7th c. B.c., and doubtless spread some 
knowledge of’ civilization among the inland barbarians; but how far the latter were 
influenced thereby we cannot tell. They first appear as divided into numerous tribes, 
virtually independent, but owning a nominal allegiance to the Persian kings, whose 
authority was represented by a hereditary satrap belonging to the royal family of Persia. 
It was one of these satraps, Ariobarzanes, who, by subjugating some of the Pontian 
tribes, in the year 363 B.c., during the reign of Artaxerxes II., laid the foundations of 
an independent sovereignty. Ariobarzanes was succeeded in 337 B.c. by Mithridates IL., 
who took advantage of the civil confusions that followed the death of Alexander the 
great to enlarge his dominions; but the greatest of these Pontine sultans, and one of 
the most formidable enemies that Rome ever encountered in the east, was Mithridates VI. 
(q.v.). On the overthrow of this potentate by Pompey (65 B.c.) the western part of 
Pontus was annexed to Bithynia, and the rest parceled out among the neighboring 
princes. Subsequently a grandson of Mithridates, Polemon, was installed monarch of 
the central part of Pontus; but in the reign of Nero it was voluntarily ceded to the 
Roman emperor, became a Roman province, and was called Pontus Polemoniacus. In 
the reign of Constantine it underwent a new division. The principal towns of ancient 
Pontus were Amisus, Polemonium, Pharnacia, Cerasus, Trapezus, Apsarus, Cabira, and 
Neoceesareia. 


PONTUS EUVUXINUS. See Buack SHA. 


PONTYPOOL, a small market t. of Monmouthshire, 27 m. n.w. of Bristol, and 10 m. 
n. of Newport, with both of which it is connected by railway. Japan wares were long 
made here, but this branch of manufacture has declined. Articles in polished iron are 
made, and the iron forges and coal and iron mines which surround the town employ 
many of the inhabitants. Pop. ’91, 5,842. 

PONY, the common name of many small active breeds of horse (q.v.), belonging to 
different countries, from India and Africa to Iceland: but in the warmer parts of the 
world chiefly found in mountainous or sterile regions. They are in general the property 
of man, and not truly wild, although, in very many cases, they live almost in a wild 
state, and receive no care or attention except when they are wanted for use. They are 
in general very hardy, and their strength is great in proportion to their size. They are 
often vicious, or at least playfully tricky to a much greater degree than is usual with 
larger horses. Ponies are very often covered with rough hair, and have large shaggy 
manes and forelocks. The Shetland pony is a very good example of these small races of 
horse. The Iceland pony is scarcely different from it, and is hardy enough to endure 
the winter of Iceland without shelter. The Galloway, Welsh, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and 
Canadian breeds are common types of pony larger than the Shetland. The progress of 
inclosure and cultivation in their native regions has so changed the circumstances in 
which they long subsisted, and in which, perhaps, they originated, that scarcely any of 
them are now to be seen of pure and unmixed race. Sardinia and Corsica have small 
races of pony which have subsisted unchanged from ancient times. In the Morea 
there is a race of ponies, driven in herds to Attica for sale, exceedingly wild and vicious, 
but capable of being rendered very serviceable. But it is unnecessary to mention the 
many races both of Europe and Asia. They differ considerably in size, some, like the 
Shetland pony, suggesting a comparison with a large dog, some much larger. They 
also differ much in color; a dun or tan color, with a black stripe along the back, is 
prevalent in many of them. Ponies are seldom employed in agricultural labors; but 
they are of inestimable value in many wild and mountainous regions, from their hardi- 
ness and surefootedness; and are often used as saddle-horses, the largest kinds being 
even employed as horses for light cavalry. 
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POOD (allied to Lat., yondus, weight) is a Russian weight equal to forty Russian 
pounds, or a trifle more than thirty six and one-tenth English pounds avoirdupois. 


POO'DLE (Germ. Pudel), a kind of dog, originally German, but extensively diffused 
throughout Europe during the wars of the French revolution, and abundantly introduced 
into Britain by the soldiers who served in Spain and the Netherlands. It is very closely 
allied, however, to the coarser crisp-haired water-dog, long well known in England, and 
particularly to water-fowl shooters, and the fishermen of the north-eastern coasts, The 
barbet of the French is a diminutive variety, much in requestasalady’s pet. The poodle 
is of a stout form, and has a short muzzle standing out abruptly from the face; the ears 
are of moderate length, and pendent; the tail rather short; it is everywhere covered 
with long curled hair, which in many of the little barbets hangs to the very ground. No 
kind of dog exhibits greater intelligence or greater affection; and as to both, many inter- 
esting stories are on record. 

POOL SELLING isa method by which chances are sold on any indeterminate event, 
The term is probably derived from the French game poule. The two principal kinds are 
‘«mutual” and “auction” pools, the former being the more common. Its method is sub- 
stantially as follows: Suppose the pools are being sold upon a race between three 
horses A, B, and C, any person desiring to bet on A would pay a certain sum, say $2.00, 
for a ticket, showing that he had paid that sum in favor of that horse; and so of the 
others. Should A be the winner, all the money which had been paid in favor of B and 
C will be added to the amount paid in on A, and, after deducting 10% commission to the 
sellers of the pool, will be distributed among those who bought tickets om A. This spe- 
cies of gambling has become almost universal at race courses, etc., and its influence and 
result are very injurious. In N. Y. a law was passed, 1877, which makes it a criminal 
offense either to use or rent a building for this purpose, or to keep or use apparatus for 
the purpose of such a game, or to become the depository of any money for such a pur- 
pose. ‘The penalty is one year’s imprisonment, or $2000 fine, or both. 


POOLE (socalled from the inlet or yool on which it stands) is the chief sea-port of Dor- 
setshire, and is situated on a wide but shallow inlet in the e. coast of the county. It is 
built of red brick, is intricate and confused in plan, but is pierced by the High street, a 
m. in length. Along the shore are capacious quays, well lined with shipping. The 
town is more noted for its trade than for its architecture. Pop. ’91, 13,405. 


POOLE, Jonn, 1786-1879 ; b. England ; author of many dramatic pieces, novels, 
essays, and character sketches, some of which were republished in the United States. 
His farces were acted in the London theaters by Mundon, Liston, Keeley, Cooper, and 
other distinguished comedians; and many of them are still popular. In his old age he 
received, chiefly through the influence of Charles Dickens, a small pension from the 
civil list ; but having outlived all his contemporaries, he died neglected. 


POOLE, REGINALD STUART, Orientalist, was born at London in 1852. He was prt- 
vately educated in Egypt, and in 1889 was made Professor of Archeology in the Univer- 
sity College, London. His publications include Hore Agypticw (1851), Cities of Hgypt 
(1882), Coins of the Ptolemies (1883), and Coins of the Shahs of Persia (1886), besides many 
contributions to encyclopedias. He was the vice-president of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund and a member of many learned societies. He died Feb. 8, 1895. 


POOLE, StaNLEY LANE, author and numismatist, was born in London, Dec. 18, 1854, 
and graduated from Oxford in 1878. As early as 1870, he became interested in the 
study of coins, and in 1872 published a treatise on Arabian coins. Other works in this 
line are the official Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum (8 vols., 1875-’83); 
and Catalogue of Indian Coins (1885). In 1886 he examined the coin cabinets of Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, to gather materials for a work on Mohamme- 
dan numismatics.» Among other published works are, The Art of the Saracens (1886); 
The Moors of Spain (1886); Turkey (1888); The Barbary Corsair, and The Life of Strat- 
ford Canning (1890). Mr. Poole is also a contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Dictionary of National Biography, the Edinburgh Review, and other periodicals. 
He is also a member of many societies, both in England and abroad, and is an honor 
ary member of the Egyptian Commission for the preservation of monuments of Arabiat 
art. 

POOLE, WILLIAM FREDERICK, b. Mass., 1821; graduated at Yale college in 1849. He 
was librarian of the Boston mercantile library, 1852-56, then became librarian of the 
Atheneum library in the same city. Here he remained thirteen years, becoming well 
known as one of the leading librarians of the country. He was in charge of the Cincin- 
nati public library in 1869-73, of the Chicago public library in 1873-87, and of the New- 
berry library in Chicago from 1887 till his death in 1894. In i848 he published his Index 
to Subjects in Reviews and Periodicals; afterward enlarged to the Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture (1853); was republished in 1882, being extended to date. He also wrote The Batile of 
the Dictionarres (1856); Websterian Orthography (1857); The Orthographical Hobgoblin (1859) ; 
The Mather Papers (1868); and Cotton Mather and Salem Witchcraft (1869). 


POO’NA, or PuNA, the capital of a district in British India, of the same name, in the 
presidency of Bombay, is situated on the small river Muta, near its confluence with the 
Moola, in a treeless plain about 74 m. s.e. of Bombay. Pop. ’91, including neighbor- 
ing military post, 161,330; but in its palmy days, when it was the capital of the Mahratta 
power, it contained more than twice that number, A large proportion of the pop- 
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ulation consists of Brahmans. The city is divided into seven quarters, named after 
the days of the week, and contains the ruins of a palatial structure, formerly the resi- 
dence of the peishwah. Its climate is salubrious and pleasant, and it is the headquarters 
of the Bombay army. The cantonment for the infantry and horse-artillery is from one 
to two m, w. of the city. The cantonment for the cavalry is at the village of Kirkee, 
about two m, to the north east of the ci In 1821, soon after Poona came into the 
possession of the British, a college was established for the study of Sanskrit literature, in 
the hope that the disaffected Brahmans (who had been all-powerful under the peishwah) 
might be thusconciliated. As the modes of instruction originally adopted were entirely 
native, and far from efficient, the college has gradually been transformed. At 
present it possesses a staff of European professors with native assistants, and is a highly 
respectable seminary for the study of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit. Only Brahmans 
were admissible into the college as first established; now it is open to the public gener- 
ally. Poona is very much resorted to, particularly in the rainy season (from June till 
October), on account of its pleasant and salubriousclimate. The fall of rain averages from 
22 to 25 inches annually; whereas at Bombay it isabout four timesasgreat. The range 
of the Ghauts (properly called the Sahyadree range) which rises up as a precipitous bar- 
rier 2,000 ft. high, with peaks considerably higher, receives the full burst of the mon- 
soon; so that Khandalla on the top of the Ghauts is drenched with almost perpetual rain 
for four months. Then the clouds pass on, relieved of their watery burden, and the 
rainfall eastward of the Ghauts is much less. From the Ghauts, the whole country 
cy slopes toward the bay of Bengal. Poona is about 1700 ft. above the sea-level. 

ne of the most interesting objects in the neighborhood of Poona is a large bund, or 
embankment, solidly built of hewn stone over the Mootamoola river for the purpose of 
providing a supply of water for the cantonment, and especially the bazaar or native town 
connected with it. It was built by the late sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, whose charities 
were very great. Two forts celebrated in Maratha history are close to Poona—Singhur, 
about 12 m. to the south-east,and Poorundur, about 18 m. to the south. These are 
favorite sanatoria during the hot season (from the end of February to June). At Poorunder 
there is a sanatorium of considerable size for sick soldiers. Poona was formerly a great 
mart for jewelry and precious stones, but the trade in these things has quite ceased. 
The native manufactures have also been supplanted by the introduction of European 
piece-goods, and the only business that prospers is that of dealers in grain and other 
agricultural produce. The railway has rendered Poona almost a suburb of Bombay. 
The works by which the railway climbs up the great mountain-barrier of the Ghauts 
from the lowlands of the Konkan to the high table-land of the Deccan are among the 
boldest that have as yet been undertaken. Theline upthe Ghauts was opened in April, 
1863. Of late years great alterations have taken place around Poona. 


POONA-WOOD is the timber of the poon trees of India (calophyllum inophyllum and 
C. augustifolium), It is very commonly used in the East Indies, particularly in ship- 
building, for planks and spars; these latter are usually called poon, and are in general 
use for masts in that country. The trees are natives of Penang, and of the countries 
eastward of the bay of Bengal. 


POOP, in large vessels, is a sort of supplemental deck raised over the after part of the 
upper deck. The best cabins are situated beneath it. In old ships a second and even a 
third poop were raised above the hinder part of the poop proper, giving the vessels that 
immense height at the stern which is shown in old drawings. The poop is gradually 
disappearing from ships built either for speed or war, as offering undue resistance to the 
Wind in one case, and an undesirable mark to an enemy in the other. 


POOR, DANIEL, D.D., 1789-1855 ; b. Mass. ; graduated at Dartmouth college, 1811; 
Andover theological seminary, 1814. _Withthe Rev Messrs. Richards, Meigs, and War- 
ren, and their wives, he embarked at Newburyport, Oct. 23, 1815, with the purpose of 
establishing a Christian mission in Ceylon. They reached Colombo, March 23, 1816, 
and proceeded thence to the cluster of islands lying off the northern extremity of the 
main island, where they began their work. Dr. Poor had great earnestness, and had the 
mental quickness and keenness needed in discussing religious truth with the natives. For 
several years he had charge of the mission seminary for native young men at Batticotta. In 
the course of his instructions in the school he demonstrated so clearly the superiority of 
our astronomical calculations over those of the Hindu astronomers, especially in the 
accuracy with which we predict eclipses, as to make a great impression on the minds of 
the heathen, who had thought themselves well advanced in the science. In March, 1836, 
committing the seminary to other hands, he passed to the continent, and established him- 
self in Madura, a stronghold of heathenism, which has since become a center of mission 
work and of Christian institutionsin southern India. In1849 he visited his native land, 
and in many places presented the claims of the heathen with fervor. He returned in 
1850 to Jaffna, where he died of cholera. 


POOR, Enocu, 1736-80; b. Mass.; a merchant in Exeter, N. H.; brig.gen. in the 
continental army in 1777; distinguished in the battles against Burgoyne, and at Mon- 
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mouth, and in 1780 given command of one of Lafayette’s light infantry brigades. He 
enjoyed his command, however, for only a short time, dying in a few weeks. 


POOR, JonHn ALFRED, 1808-71; b. Maine; practiced law in Portland and Bangor, 
but afterward devoted himself to the developing of railroad interests in that state. He 
originated the European and North American railroad, and was president of the proposed 
Portland, Rutland, and Oswego railroad, which was designed, by consolidating numer- 
ous existing New England roads and building where necessary, to establish a through 
line to Chicago, 1000 m. in length. This design was never carried out, the existing 
Portland and Ogdensburg being the nearest approach to that result. Mr. Poor was a 
member of, the legislature of Maine, and for some years editor of a newspaper, The 
State of Maine. _He was an industrious investigator into local history; delivered the 
address at the Popham celebration in 1868; and wrote, in 1862, A Vindication of the 
Claims of Sir F. Gorges, etc. 


POOR, THE. Charity, like Christianity, had its origin, or earliest development, in the 
east. Among the primitive nations of the world alms-giving was inculcated as a 
religious observance, and is prescribed as such in their sacred records. Among the 
European nations of antiquity, we find a provision for the poor adopted as a matter of 
state policy. In early times Athens could boast of having no citizen in want, ‘‘nor did 
any disgrace the nation by begging.” But war, at length, brought poverty in its train, 
and the Athenian people decreed the maintenance of these who were mutilated in battle; 
and, at a later period, of the children of those who fell. Plutarch mentions Peisistratus 
as the originator of the first decree, though others derive it from Solon. By the latter 
decree the state provided for the orphans of its soldiers up to their eighteenth year, and 
then sent them into the world with a new suit of armor. The bounty given to the 
disabled is mentioned by Lysias, Harpocratian, Aristotle, Isocrates, and others; and is 
variously stated at one, two, and three oboli a day, and it seems to have been increased 
with the increased cost of subsistence. There were also societies for the relief of distress 
among the democratic states of Greece, called eranos—a sort of friendly society, in which 
the members relieved were expected to pay back the money advanced to them when 
they had raised themselves to better circumstances. But it must be remembered that 
these so-called democratic states were in reality slave-holding aristocracies. 

Among the Romans, the Agrarian and Licinian laws (years of Rome 268 and 3888) 
were framed in order to prevent the extremes of riches and poverty in the state. They 
limited the extent of property in public land to be held by each citizen, and the latter 
directed that all such land, above the allotted portion, should be taken away from the 
holders and given to those who had none. The distribution of grain at reduced prices, 
which at length became gratuitous, was introduced by Caius Gracchus, and lasted till 
the fall of the Roman empire. Augustus in vain tried to suppress it. In his time 
200,000 citizens were thus fed. Cicero makes mention of this provision as in great 
favor with the Roman people, because it furnished them with an abundant subsistence 
without labor; other Roman writers describe its results as disastrous both to agriculture 
and manners, creating a nation of mendicants, and causing the land to fall out of culti- 
vation. 

In the Middle Ages, the great body of the laboring classes were in a state of bondage, 
end looked to their feudal lords for maintenance. The obligation to provide for their 
slaves, or serfs, seems to have been fully recognized, so that many encountering, in a 
state of freedom, the miseries of want, went back to bondage as a refuge from destitu- 
tion. The villeins in Saxon England were attached to the soil, and received from their 
lord a portion of land for the support of themselves and their families. But the church 
of Rome constituted herself the great receiver and dispenser of alms. The rich monas- 
teries and abbeys distributed doles to the poor. 

In most states of continental Europe, the church remains to a larger or smaller 
extent the pubiic almoner, the state only stepping in to supplement the offerings of the 
church and voluntary charity when they become deficient. The disseverance from the 
church is hardly anywhere so complete as in England. The laws of different countries 
vary as to the degree of want entitling a pauper to relief, the extent to which the right 
to relief is matter of positive right, the conditions which give rise to a claim of relief, 
and the incidence of taxation. In the Netherlands, a title to relief is acquired by birth, 
or by having inhabited the same place uninterruptedly for six years. In Sweden, such 
title as the law allows is conferred by inhabitancy in the parish or town, if the applicant, 
being above 45 years of age, has been entered on the list of tax-payers. In Norway, the 
right is acquired by a residence of two years; in Denmark, of five years. By the Prus- 
sian poor-law of 1842, the duty of relief falls on the commune of which the person apply- 
ing was expressly admitted a member, in which he has acquired a regular abode, which 
he has occupied for a year, or in which he has been living for three years after attaining 
full age. In Sleswick-Holstein, the right to relief ina commune is acquired by birth; also 
by 15 years’ residence after the age of 18, the latter mode of acquiring it being compe- 
tent to foreigners. In Saxony a settlement is acquired by birth, express gift, or purchase 
of a house and 5 years’ residence. 

In Spain the state supports several asylums for lunatics, the blind, and deaf and 
dumb. It also distributes a large sum annually among the provinces for the relief of the 
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Roe ron province being bound to raise double the amount received from the state. - 
he state also steps in for the relief of great calamities, and devotes a certain sum annu- 
ally for the assistance of unfortunate Spaniards abroad. A general directory of the 
charitable and sanitary services superintends the parochial bodies charged with the 
distribution of assistance to the poor. 

In Austria each commune is charged with the relief of its poor. All who have legal 
domicile, or, being unable to prove their domicile, are resident in the commune, are 
entitled to relief out of the general assessment. There is no special rate, and the 
administration is strictly municipal. In many provinces private charity is associated 
with public assistance, administered by the curé, a few chosen inhabitants, who are called 
‘*fathers of the poor,” and an officer accountable to the commune. This system is called 
the ‘‘ poor’s institutes;’” and their funds are principally derived from private sources; 
but they receive a third part of the property of ecclesiastics who die intestate, and certain 
fines, etc. Applicants are subjected to minute inquiry as to the cause of poverty, and 
a weekly allowance is made on a scale according to age and necessity. The infirm poor, 
who have no relatives to reside with, are taken into hospitals established in almost every 
commune, where they receive, besides lodging, fire, and light, clothing, medical care, 
and a small allowance in money to provide for their food and other wants. Children 
are either provided for in the homes of their parents, put into asylums, or boarded with 
people of probity, who receive a monthly payment, as in Scotland. The welfare of 
these children is superintended by the curés, the maires, and the sanitary officers of the 
commune. Foundlings, lunatics, the blind, deaf, and dumb, are provided for by the 
state. Vagrancy is punished, and parents permitting children under 14 to beg are liable 
to three months’ imprisonment. Able-bodied vagrants are sent to houses of correc- 
tion and kept to work. Pawnbroking is a charitable institution in Austria, under 
government control, and many pawnbroking establishments rest on endowments, and 
lend without interest. The trade is forbidden to private persons. 

In France the relief of the poor is not compulsory, in as far as its distributors 
may, after making inquiry, refuse relief, except in the case of foundlings and lunatics. 
The minister of the interior has a general superintendence of the machinery of relief, as 
well as the immediate administration of many large hospitals and refuges. He also 
assists a great number of private charities. The other ministers of state give assistance 
on the occurrence of great calamities. 'The departmental funds are called upon for the 
compulsory relief, but the commune is the main source of public assistance. Its duty 
is to see that no real suffering remains unrelieved, and that the nature of the relief is 
such as can most easily be discontinued when the necessity ceases. The commune 
encourages and stimulates voluntary charities, and receives gifts for the benefit of the 
poor’s fund. Except in Paris, the administration of the hospitals, and of the relief given 
at the homes of the poor, are under different management, the communes only interfering 
to supplement the funds of the hospitals, when these are insufficient. The maire is presi- 
dent both of the administration of the hospitals and of the body for giving out-door 
relief (the bwreau de bienfaisance). During industrial calamities, the poor are sometimes 
employed in work-shops supported by the public, and in public works. In Paris, since 
1849, there has been a responsible director set over all the charities of the city. He 
manages the out-door relief through the medium of the committees of assistance, for- 
merly called bureau de bienfaisance, in each arrondissement. He is under the inspection of 
a council, composed as follows: The prefect of the Seine (president), the prefect of 
police, two members of the municipal council, two maires or deputy-maires, two mem- 
bers of the committee of assistance, one councilor of state or a master of requests, one 
physician and one surgeon practicing at the hospitals, one professor of medicine, one 
member of the chamber of commerce, one member of the council of prud’>hommes, and 
five members taken from other classes than those above mentioned. Begging is forbid- 
den and punished wherever there are establishments for the relief of the poor. 

In the Hanse towns, there were introduced, in 1788, a system of voluntary contri» 
butions aided by fixed subsidies from the government. This at length resulted in 
government supplying all deficiencies, which in the last few years have been 80 per cent 
of the cost of the general poor relief. In Holland pauper colonies have been supported 
by government for the last 40 years. Vagrants, after a short imprisonment, are sent 
to one of these, under a system of discipline quite as rigorous as an Irish intermediate 
prison. Paupers of good character are sent to maintain themselves and their families, 
by agricultural labor, in free colonies. The working of the system is pronounced costly 
and unsatisfactory. 

In America, the system is similar to the British. Every man is entitled by law to 
relief from the town of his settlement, the rate being assessed on whole towns, and not 
on parishes. ‘The states have their own poor-laws, but paupers are removable from one 
state to another. Any American becoming a pauper loses his state rights. The acts 
concerning work-houses and paupers in the revised code of Massachusetts may be taken 
to represent generally the state of the law throughout the Union. The former provides 
‘that any town may erect or provide a work-house for the employment and support of 
all poor and indigent persons that are maintained by, or receive alms from the town; 
all persons who, being able to work, and not having means to maintain themselves, refuse 
or neglect to work; all persons who live a dissolute, vagrant life, and exercise no crdi- 
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nary calling or lawful business, and all such persons as spend their time and property 
in public-houses, to the neglect of their proper business, or by otherwise misspending 
what they earn, to the impoverishment of themselves and their families, are likely to 
become chargeable to the town or the commonwealth.” The idle and the vagrant may be com- 
mitted to the work-house, and kept to labor, as in a house of correction. There are pro- 
visions for enforcing the claims of kindred, and for the immediate relief of strangers. 
The administration is in the hands of overseers, who have discretion as to the mode of 
relief. For statistics see PAUPERISM ; UNITED STATES. 


POOR-LAWS. The fundamental rule as to the relief of the poor was, that each 
parish in England and Wales is bound to maintain its own poor. For the pur- 
pose of providing the requisite machinery, overseers are required to be appointed in 
each parish every year on Mar. 25, or within a fortnight following; and these, along with 
the churchwardens, who are ez officio overseers, have the duty of providing the requisite 
funds. See Overseers. This is done by means of a poor-rate, which the church- 
wardens and overseers may levy on all the occupiers of land in the parish, after such 
rate has been confirmed by the justices. The rate specifies a certain sum in the pound 
which is to be levied, and the annual value of the various lands is then specified, and the 
amount is thus easily computed. The rate is thus a local tax on the occupier of the 
land, and not on the owner, unless he himself is also occupier. In all cases, the duty of 
raising the funds attaches to the overseers; but the actual distribution and application 
of them are not always in their immediate control. Owing to the mischiefs arising 
from the officials of each parish distributing the funds at their discretion, without uniform- 
ity of plan, a central controlling power was created in 1884, in the shape of the poor- 
law board; and authority was given to combine various parishes into one poor-law 
union, for the purpose of greater uniformity as well as economy. When a union is 
formed, the control of the expenditure is chiefly vested in the guardians of this union, 
who are elected by each parish, and who supervise the management of the union work- 
house. They order the overseers of each parish to raise their due proportion of funds, 
by a contribution order issued to such overseers, who are thereon bound to levy the 
amount by including it in the next poor-rate. The guardians are bound to contract for the 
provisions, clothing, fuel, etc., supplied to the work-house, by means of sealed tenders, 
unless the quantity is less than a stated amount. All the controlling powers formerly 
vested in the poor-law board are now transferred to the local government board. The 
principle on which relief is administered to the poor is, that the condition of the pauper 
should not be so comfortable as that of the lowest independent laborer; otherwise, idle- 
ness and imposture would be encouraged to an indefinite extent. The guardians pro- 
fess only to relieve destitution already existing, and not to enable persons to keep off 
impending destitution. Hence they only supply the bare necessaries of life. They can- 
not, for example, advance or lend money to set up a poor person in trade. Minute regula- 
tions are contained in the consolidated poor-law orders of the board as to the classification 
of paupers in the work-house, mode of admission, diet, discipline, and out-door relief. 
With regard to out-door relief and able-bodied paupers, it is provided that every able- 
bodied person requiring relief from any parish shall be relieved wholly in the work-house, 
together with his wife and family, if any, and if not otherwise employed. But the 
relief may be given out of doors in cases of sudden and urgent necessity, of sickness, 
accident, and a few other cases. In general, relief is confined to persons actually resid- 
ing in some place within the union, except in case of casual destitution, or sickness and 
accident. Whenever out-door relief is given to an able-bodied person, half of it is to be 
in the form of articles of food or fuel. Relief is given only weekly, where the pauper 
is not required to be received into the work-house. No relief is to be given to able-bodied 
persons while they are employed for wages or hire by any person; and every able-bodied 
male person, if relieved out of the work-house, shall be set to work by the guardians, 
and kept so employed while he continues to receive such relief. The law with regard 
to the relief of the poor is so far qualified, that wherever a person applies for parochial 
relief, if he or she has a father or grandfather, mother or grandmother, or child, who is 
able to maintain such pauper, then the parish officers can obtain an order from justices 
to compel such relative to contribute a sum toward such maintenance. So husbands or 
fathers of paupers are bound to contribute to such maintenance. In all cases, the 
pauper is relieved either in the work-house or out of the work-house, according to the 
regulations of the poor-law orders. In some cases, the guardians or overseers may 
employ the poor in public works; but this is seldom dene, except on occasions like the 
Lancashire distress. The law as to the settlement of the poor is somewhat intricate, and 
gives rise to much litigation. There are various grounds on which this settlement is 
acquired. Thus, every person has, primd facie, a settlement in the parish where he was 
born, until some other is proved; but there are so many qualifications, that it is seldom 
a birth-settlement is resorted to. By marriage, a woman immediately acquires the 
settlement of her husband, if he has one, whether the husband be an Englishman or a 
foreigner. If the husband has no settlement, then the wife is thrown back on her 
maiden settlement. Formerly, a person acquired a settlement in a parish by hiring and 
service, and by residence for 40 days under such hiring; but since 1834, no such settle- 
ment can be acquired. If any person shall be bound an apprentice by indenture, and 
reside 40 days under such apprenticeship, he or she acquires a settlement thereby. So 
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whoever shall rent a tenement in a parish, and actually oceupy the same, and be rated 
to the poor for one whole year, the rent being not less than £10, and paid by the person 
so actually occupying the tenement, shall acquire a settlement. So a person acquires a 
settlement by acquiring an estate in land, however small in value, and residing 40 days 
in the parish. So, if a person buy an estate, and the consideration amount to £30 at . 
least, he shall thereby acquire a settlement. Formerly, a settlement was acquired by 
serving a public annual office, such as that of constable, overseer, etc. ; but no settlement 
is now acquired on that ground. Unless a pauper has acquired a settlement on one or 
other of the grounds before mentioned in the parish or union where he receives relief, 
he is liable to be removed compulsorily to the parish where he last acquired a settle- 
ment. Certain persons, however, cannot be removed, and these are called irremovable 
paupers. Such are those paupers who have resided for one whole year in the parish or 
union in which they became destitute. The mode of computing this one year is, how- 
ever, somewhat difficult in certain cases. The expense of maintaining the poor gener- 
ally is paid out of the common fund, and not by each parish in the union. When a 
pauper is sought to be removed, it is necessary to take him before two justices of the 
peace for examination; and on proper evidence of his settlement, the justices will make 
the order of removal, which is an authority to the overseers to take or send the pauper 
to the overseers of the parish of settlement. If, however, the pauper is too ill at the 
time to admit of removal without danger, the justices may suspend the order of removal 
till he is recovered. Whenever a pauper is to be removed, the removing union is bound 
to give notice to the union of settlement; and it is on these occasions that so many 
obstinate and costly litigations take place as to which is the union of settlement. Much 
litigation was avoided by substituting a union for a parish as the test. The union also 
may appeal to the court of quarter-sessions against the removal order; and the quarter- 

_ sessions may state a case for the opinion of the court of queen’s bench, if any nice point 
of law should arise, as frequently happens. 

In Scotland, there was no systematic provision for the relief of the poor until 1845, 
when the statute of 8th and 9th Vict. c. 83 was passed. By this statute, a central 
board (called the board of supervision) was established, which controls the parochial 
board of each parish or union of parishes in a manner similar to the poor-law board in 
England. A settlement can be acquired in Scotland by residence of five years. Chil- 
dren follow the settlement of their parents, and wives that of their husbands; and if no 
other settlement be proved, then the settlement of birth is liable. In Scotland, the 
mode of assessment differs from that in England, where only the annual value of lands 
and tenements can be rated in the hands of the occupier. The parochial board had 
the option of three modes of assessment: 1. One half to be paid by owners, and one 
half by the occupiers; 2. One half to be paid by owners of lands, and the other half to 
be paid by all the inhabitants, according to means and substance other than lands; 38. 
Assessing owners of lands and other inhabitants ratably acorns to their means and 
substance. But by a later act of 24th and 25th Vict. c. 37, the mode of assessing means 
and substance is abolished. It will thus be seen that in Scotland the poor-rate can never 
be imposed wholly on the occupier as it always is in England. 

In Ireland, a poor-law act was also, in 1888, passed, and numerous amending statutes 
have followed, the code of laws being substantially founded on the English acts. 

There are special acts of parliament regulating the conditions on which paupers are 
removable between England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

Poor-laws in the United States are always of local enactment. In some cases gen- 
eral laws have been passed by the state, but the town authorities usually adopt regu- 
lations for the care of the poor. The increase in pauperism in the years of business 
depression following the inflation period has led several states to pass what are 
known as ‘‘tramp-laws,” defining more or less definitely the class of paupers generally 
called tramps, and making it a criminal offense for them to wander through the state 
without ‘‘visible means of support.” The punishment for this offense in Connecticut is 
a year’s imprisonment. Laws of this kind have met with criticism, both on the ground 
of unconstitutionality and as harsh and oppressive. They have been generally adminis- 
tered with moderation and discrimination, and have without doubt been beneficial. Im 
small towns the care of the poor is the duty of the board of selectmen. In some the bar- 
barous custom of farming out the town poor to the lowest bidder still exists. As that 
town is required to support a pauper in which he has a legal settlement, and as the laws 
as to what constitutes such a settlement differ widely in the various states, legal ques- 
tions are constantly arising. It would be impossible to give here even a summary of the 
state legislation as regards settlement. Asa rule, married women follow the settlement 
of their husbands; legitimate children that of the father, or, if he have none, of the 
mother; and illegitimate children, of the mother. Settlement may be acquired in some 
states by residence for a certain time; others require residence and payment of taxes, or 
ownership of property to a fixed amount. The longest period of residence required is 
five years, in Maine, and the shortest 80 days, in Nebraska. Apprenticeship, followed 
by residence for one or more years, in most cases gives a settlement. See PAUPERISM. 


POORE, BENJAMIN PERLEY, b. Mass., 1820; edited the Southern Whig in Georgia, 
1838-40. He was historical agent of Massachusetts in France, 1844-48, and during the 
same period foreign correspondent of the Boston Atlas. After his return he edited the 
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Boston Daily Bee and the American Sentinel. From 1854 to 1857 he was Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Journal. Among his writings are, Rise and Fall of Louis 
Philippe (1848); The Conspiracy Trial (1865); The Political Register and Congressional Direc- 
tory (1879). In 1887, in which year he died, he published his Reminiscences, 


POOR, LITTLE SISTERS or THE. See SISTERHOODS, 
POOR-RATE. See Poor; OVERSEERS. 


POOR’S-ROLL, in the practice of the law of Scotland, means the list of poor persons 
who are litigants, but unable to pay the fees of court, and therefore are allowed to sue 
in forma pauperis. As this is considered a privilege, and enables the person to secure 
the services of counsel and agents gratuitously, it is only granted on production of a cer- 
tificate by the'minister of the parish and two elders, setting forth his circumstances to 
their own knowledge and his general poverty. Notice is given of this to the adverse 
party, who is allowed time to inquire and oppose the application. When the court is 
satisfied of the poverty, the next thing is for the court to remit the matter to the counsel 
for the poor, of whom there are always two annually appointed by the faculty of advo- 
cates, generally young counsel, for the purpose; one of these counsel reports whether 
there is a probabilis causa, i.e., a good cause of action. If this report is made, it is considered 
conclusive, and the party is put on the poor’s-roll. This warrant remains in force for two 
years, and during that time the pauper is exempt from all fees of court, and has the 
gratuitous services of counsel and agents. This provision for enabling paupers to carry 
on litigation, which is so complete in Scotland, is unknown in England or Ireland; for 
though a party may also be allowed there to sue én formd pauperis, no provision is made 
by the court for giving him the gratuitous services of counsel and attorney; nevertheless, 
these sometimes volunteer to act gratuitously. See Iv FormA PAUPERIS. 


POPAYAN, a city, capital of the department of Cauca, United States of Colombia, 
stands in a fertile plain, 6,000 ft. above sea-level, on the Cauca, in lat. 2°27’ n. It con- 
tains a ruined cathedral and a number of conventual edifices. It was founded in 1536, 
and was the first city built by Europeans in this region. Under the Spaniards it rose 
to considerable importance; but an earthquake in 1834, and the continued unsettled 
state of the country, have done much to reduce it. It is still of some consequence as a 
mart for agricultural produce. <A great commercial road, about 1000 miles in length, 
leads from Popayan to Truxillo, in Peru. Pop. 792, 8500. 


POPE (Gr. papas; Lat. papa, father), the title of the bishop of Rome, and supreme 
pontiff of the Roman Catholic church; applied also toall priests of the Greek and Russo- 
Greek church. Under very many heads occasions have arisen requiring reference more 
or less detailed to the authority and the privileges ascribed to the bishop of Rome by the 
church of which he is the head. We propose in the present article to explain briefly 
the titles of the pope, the manner of his election, the nature and functions of his office, 
and the authority ascribed to him by the different schools of Catholics; and finally the 
chronological succession of the bishops of Rome from the earliest ages to our own day. 

1. The name “‘ papa” (q.v.)—the Latin equivalent of pope—was originally used of all 
bishops. The first known writer who applies it to the Roman bishop as his specific title 
is Ennodius of Pavia, in the latter part of the 5th c.,who thus addresses pope Sym- 
machus. It is used also by Cassiodorus; and from his time gradually came to be reserved 
to this application, but it did not lose entirely its old and general use for many centuries 
later. In the modern ecclesiastical vocabulary the pope is called the ‘‘ sovereign pontiff,” 
the ‘‘vicar of Christ,” the ‘‘head of the church,” the ‘‘ holy father,” etc. He subscribes 
himself, since St.Gregory the great, servus servorum Dei (servant of the servants of God); 
and he is addressed as your holiness, your beatitude, ete. 

2. The office of pope is elective. The electoral body, according to the present 
usage, is the college of cardinals. Primitively, the pope, as the other bishops, was 
elected by the clergy and people, although the rights of both were not the same. Some 
elections having been attended with violence, the electoral body was by degrees limited. 
At length, by a decree of Pope Nicholas II. in 1059, the right of election was vested in 
the cardinals. Provision was thus made for a representation of all the ancient electoral 
bodies; the cardinal bishops representing the bishops of the Roman synod, the cardinal 
priests, the parish clergy, and the cardinal deacons, the heads of the popular electoral 
districts (regiones) of the city. Preparatory to an election, the cardinals are shut up in 
what is called ‘‘the conciave,” all communication with the outer world being inter- 
rupted until the election shall have been made. A simple majority of voices does not 
suffice—two-thirds of the cardinals must vote for the same candidate. There are four 
modes of election—‘‘ scrutiny,” ‘‘ access,” ‘‘compromise,” and ‘‘ inspiration.” Twice a 
day during the conclave each cardinal deposits, in a chalice placed on the altar, the 
name of his candidate. If the requisite number of votes are not found for any one, the 
papers are at once burned, and the smoke of the burning votes is a signal to the expect- 
ant crowd outside that no election has taken place. This is called the ‘‘scrutiny.” If 
votes be added to those already given for one candidate, so as to make the required 
two-thirds, it is called ‘‘access.” If the cardinals of two parties unite, it is called 
‘“compromise.” If, by a public movement, a particular candidate be carried as if by 
acclamation, the election is said to be by ‘‘inspiration.” The recent pope, Pius IX., 
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was elected in this way. The greater Catholic powers—France, Austria, and Spain— 
were formerly understood to have the privilege of placing a veto upon the election of 
one candidate; but this right was vague and undefined, and had no formal foundation in 
law. It is required by long usage, as a condition of election, that the candidate shall be 
an Italian. After election, the pope is enthroned, enters upon possession of his see, and 
finally, is solemnly crowned. The ceremonial of consecration is very splendid and 
deeply impressive. One of the ceremonies—that of burning a bunch of flax before him, 
with the words, ‘‘ Holy father, thus passeth away the glory of the world! ”—has often 
been cited for its highly symbolical character, as well as for its dramatic effect. Cardinals, 
in order to vote, must be present at the conclave—no voting by proxy is permitted. 
Some of these conditions may be practically set aside when circumstances make the 
change imperative, and it is not unlikely that the forms of election may be modified by 
special legislation. 

3. The general nature of the office of the pope may be inferred from his reputed 
character as successor of St. Peter, and vicegerent of Christ on earth, whence follow all 
the powers necessary for the practical government of the church. Hence he is held (1) 
to possess over the entire church, and each of its parts, a supreme authority, not indeed 
arbitrary, but regulated by the law of God and by the canons. He has power (2) to 
examine and decide authoritatively all controversies; (8) to convoke councils; (4) to 
revise and confirm their decrees; (5) to issue general decrees, whether upon discipline 
and morals, or upon doctrine; (6) he is the center of communion, separation from which 
involves the forfeiture of the communion of the whole church; (7) he has wiltimate 
authority to appoint bishops in all parts of the church, and however this right may be 
exercised in the first instance, as by the sovereign, by the clergy, or by a synod of 
bishops, it rests with him to confirm episcopal elections, no matter how made, and to 
grant ‘‘canonical institution;” (8) he can also deprive bishops and set others in their 
place, and can even, in cases of great emergency, suppress bishoprics and change their 
limits according to existing requirements; (9) he has authority to judge of the doctrine 
taught in particular books, or by particular individuals, and to pronounce authoritatively 
as to its conformity with the Catholic faith, or the contrary. This privilege formed the 
subject of the great controversy with the Jansenists as to what are called ‘‘ dogmatic 
tacts,” the Jansenists denying the infallibility of the church in questions of fact, while 
their opponents maintained it with regard to facts necessarily connected with dogma. 

4, All Catholics are agreed that the pope, as primate, possesses, by divine law, and 
in virtue of his office, full governing authority over the entire church. Of the exercise 
of such power they find traces in history from the earliest times. Roman Catholic his- 
torians trace the history of the pope’s primacy in St. Clement’s letters to the church of 
Corinth, in the action taken by Victor in the Paschal controversy, and by Stephen and 
Cornelius in the controversy on rebaptizing heretics; in the deposition of Marcian, 
bishop of Arles, at the instance of Cyprian, by pope Stephen; in the leading part taken 
by the popes in the condemnation of Donatus and of the Pelagian heresy; and, perhaps, 
more than ali, in the appeals made from various parts of the church by persons excom- 
municated by their own bishops, and the rehearing at Rome of such causes, and the con- 
firmation or reversal of the sentence according to the result of the trial. These several 
facts, however, although to Catholics they appear evidences of the papai supremacy, are 
explained by Protestant writers in a sense which does not suppose any permanent 
supremacy on the part of the Roman see, and which they hold to be reconcilable with 

‘the full independence of national churches; and it is admitted by Catholics themselves, 
while they contend that the instances to which they appeal imply a real exercise of pri- 
macy from the beginning, that the exercise of that primacy has undergone a gradual and 
extensive development in the progress of the church. Up to the date of the late Vatican 
council great differences of opinion existed between the Gallican and the ultramontane 
schools as to the extent and nature of the papal authority, whether in decrease of doc 
trine or in the government of the church. As to the former, all agreed that the judg- 
ment of the pope, in concert with the body of bishops, was infallible; but they differed 
as to papal decrees on doctrine issued by the pope alone, ew cathedrd, and addressed 
to the whole church, although both agreed as to the duty of respectful obedience on the 
part of all, until the general sense of the church should have been ascertained; and 
should no reclamation on the part of the church take place, the decree of the pope was 
held to be, in the opinion of both the contending schools, as infallible; and the doctrine 
propounded therein was allowed to be recognized as a question of faith, which had been 
sanctioned with the ultimatum of infallibility. See GaLuicAN CuurcH. But the ultra- 
montanes held that a doctrinal decree issued, ex cathedrd, is infallible, ¢pso facto, and inde- 
pendently of any reference to the church dispersed. As to the government of the 
church, the ultramontanes held the pope to be supreme, and thus to be superior to 
general councils, and independent of their decrees. The Gallicans, on the contrary, 
held that a general council is superior to the pope, and has power to bind him by its 
decrees. Further, most of the ultramontanes held that the pope is the source of all 
jurisdiction in the church, and that the bishops derive their executive powers through 
him and Christ. The Gallicans regarded the episcopal jurisdiction as received directly 
from Christ by virtue of the episcopal office, ‘These differences of opinion lead to many 
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controversies of detail as to the respective rights and powers of the pope and the bishop 
in the several dioceses, regarding which it is only necessary to indicate the general 
ground on which contentions arose. With regard to all, it may be said that both on the 
question of infallibility and on all its practical consequences, the ultramontane view, 
although not in its most extreme form, has received the sanction of the late Vatican 
council. 

5. The chronology of the papacy inthe 1st c. is very obscure. The enumerations in 
the ancient writers are imperfect, and they differ as to the exact order of succession. 
The two most ancient catalogues, those of Ireneeus and Augustine, differ in more than 
one particular. The chief difficulty regards Linus and Cletus. The former is believed 
to have been the vicegerent of Peter during the interval between his first coming to 
Rome and his final residence there. He would, therefore, have been at once the con- 
temporary of Peter and his successor (though but for a very brief period). The diffi- 
culty as to Cletus arises from the doubt whether he be the same person with Anacletus. 
We subjoin a catalogue drawn up after the most careful modern authorities, and 
arranged according to centuries: 


FIRST CENTURY. A.D. 
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THIRD CENTURY. 
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Benedict-X1L, James, Fournier; Frenchman: 2.7.00. l-sc laeetecehieleelte ceiteteiie sic e sean 1334 
Clement VI., Peter Roger, native of Limoges in France...............2. cece ceccccccccs 1342 
Innocent VIL., Stephen Aubert, native of Limoges, ...........0c.ccccecccccccccecece cous 1352 
Urban Vv... William Grimoard, Wrenchman’ 2. x: cceeect ec eeee cess e ele cee eee 1362 
Gregory XI., Peter Roger, Frenchman, restored the papal see to Rome................- 13870 
Urban V1, Bartolomeo Prignano, Neapolitan... .2 ../c66..).9..... 0.) Bo ee 1378 
(From 1378 to 1410 occurs the great Western schism, during which, in conflict with the 
line of popes inserted in the catalogue, is found a rival line residing at Avignon— 
Clement VII., 1378-94; Benedict XITI., 1894-1410. The Council of Pisa, 1410, deposed 
both rival popes; but Benedict XIII. remained in schism till his death in 1424.) 
Boniface 1X., Peter, Tomacelli of Naples......%... 06. 0. 2 cece ee cus ee eee 1389 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Innocent VII., Cosmo Migliorati, native of Sulmona.............ccccececes 5 DOC Se 1404 
Gregory XiI., Angelo Corrari, native of Venice................ccccceee Sec 4 op ERO Oe 1406 
Alexander V., Peter Philargius, native:of Candia... ........\.<.:0seeneeeeee ee oeee 1409 
John XXIII., Cardinal Cossa, deposed by the Council of Constance.........+.-.+-e.ee0+ 1410 
Martin ‘V.; Otho Colonna, Roman : (2209. did ccc nos oc oo 5 IS cee fone 1417 
Eugenivs LV... Gabriel Condulmero, Venetian, ....... 2... 2... gece es es oe ce oes 1431 
(Felix, antipope.) 
Nicholas V.; Cardinal Thomas, native of Sarzana..........<..«ssaeeeeameiaees seuss cere 1447 
Callixtns IL -Alfonso Borgia; Spaniard <2. «..... . ... . «<0. .«s nue eee epee eee aera 1455 
Pius II., Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, native of Siena.............eseeeececes op a = 1458 


Paul IL; Peter Barbo, nativeot Venice...) .. . <= dx sonal eee eons sa sees 1464 
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Pope. 

A.D, 
Sixtus IV... Francis della Rovere, Genoese... ..:sccssscccccccccccccccccsssccccccceessccsss 1471 
Innocent VIIL, Gian Battista Cibo, Genoese ........... PENT neMEEea cwapwosdteashicsces» L400 
Alexander VI., Rodrigo Lenzoli Borgia, Spaniard............ Seti ners ces gule a Cus AC Bone 1492 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
PRI Rear reer) OUORCHING PICCOLOMINE 5 ..4./.5 5k ideo vin hos cla cue atten eeldus sto vmcccdciance 1503 
Julius IL, Julian della ROUEPODATENOCEC Oa gritty duds vpn c's « Ha's amelct Mee Peeenoeic cee eh ace 1503 
Leo X., Giovanni de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent...............eccecceeeces 1513 
IArinney les DAUVS OLPULTOCDL, oot tec ce ccc sled ec: i fecleedans. Sorte c tats saptleterea et tyne os 1522 
Clement VII., Giulio de’ Medici, nephew of Lorenzo............ ccc cece ccc ccececcccces 1523 
Awe essanaro Harmese, NALIVElOL) ROMG2,. 1c clo. fo vieins ce cc ne Sow cnet nnn 1534 
Duis wibenGiovan Maria, GlOCCL MALY OL ROME Siu vais cs'e ok clecs occlo bs ceneee gene wens 1550 
Marcellus IT., Cardinal Cervini, native of Montepulciano ................... cece c cece 1555 
Seen ienimenro. Carats. NEBpoleaies AS y 0. ROG. Le ee ne 1555 
Pius IV., Giovanni Angelo Medichini, native of Milan .................. cc cccccccccceees 1559 
Pius V., Michele Ghislieri, native of Alessandria. .......0......cccscccccccccccecsccccnce 1566 
Gregory XIIL, Hugo Buoncompagni, native of Bologna, ................cccccccccccccees 1572 
Sixtus V., Felice Peretti of Montalto, native of the March of Ancona.................. 1585 
rbaneV Li Gian Bavusta Castacnas GONOEsOs, acs otic. dams auidieabeccbe ced cocccenese 1590 
SILCPOLY AL Vig NICO A SLLONGALINTIAUIVGLOLey Lain ss. < cs ssc tau cae aenls cee uts.cside cs clucmaceac 1590 
Innocent IX., Gian Antonio Facchinetti, native of Bologna,...............eeeceeeecees 1591 
Clement VIII., Ippolite Aldobrandini, native of Fano ..............cccccccccccccscccces 1592 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Leo XI., Alessandro de’ Medici, native of Florence................ccccccccccccsccceeces 1605 
Parr eo Canis Dore nese DAU YG Of: LOMGr. score oo. a ses cle heave obccdeskescsncceeweceun 1605 
Gregory XV., Alessandro Ludovici, native of Bologna..............cccccecccccccccceccs 1621 
SiraleeV li Minted) Barer th lOrenune janes. dopo ovate fessor aSuewisveaedekedaceenen 1623 
Innocent X., Gian Battista Pamfili, native of Rome... :. 22... ...-ce0 cccnccecccccenccccss 1644 
peseearoer Vil. Nalin iol BAGIVG, OF MICHA. ooo ccs ho ees sce teens deederccdecseuveenenes 1655 
Clement IX., Giulio Rospigliosi, native of Pistoia................ cc cece cence eee e eens 1667 
Glement: Xx... Wmilig A Waerl mative Gr: ROM a2 voce saide Sod ov cre Come Oe eece oe oat often cate 1670 
Innocent XI., Benedetto Odescalchi, native of Como........ 2.2.2... cece cece cece cece ces 1676 
Alexander VIIT., Pietro Ottoboni, native: of Venice: .... 2.2... ccc ees ccsccccacccceves 1689 
Innocent XII., Antonio Pignatelli, native of Naples..............cssececcecccscecccceces 1691 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Clement XI., Gian Francesco Albani, native of Urbino...................0eeeeee bayer 1700 
Innocent XIII., Michael Angelo Conti, native of Rome.... .............cceecceeecneeees 1721 
Benedict XIII., Vincenzo Maria Orsini, native of Rome.............. cc. ccc ccc cece eee 1724 
Clement; XIE, Lorenzo Corsinin native Of HlOrence. - 255... =cs.cm le ac els cieicejelsicle bois 6 eleie- 0 1730 
Benedict XIV., Prospero Lambertini, native of Bologna................ cece cece scene ees 1740 
Clement: ALi Carlo: Rezzonico, Matye! OL VENICE ss, ..0 soc asc alo cisle oclel tes o,0 cielels ee vince cls 1758 
Clement XIV., Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli, born near Rimini......................0.0005 1769 
CR Loge TORO) ESEAS CHI Tit Ll VEL, Ol, © OROILE sae sd aec os nl dle ais che owaicicie n'a sais sin bia wie wiece bors yelecia 1775 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Pius VI., Gregorio Barnaba Chiaramonti, native of Cesena..............eeeeeee eee eens 1800 
Leo XIT., Annibale della Genga, native of Romagna...5...2......0.. 200 wecce cesses esse 1823 
Piva vel Cardind  Cmsnguoni, Natlye Of CingOll fo ca sc aca con onsale wre me tie cee snes deans 1829 
Gregory XVI., Mauro Cappellari, native of Bellumo................ccccecccccccccccccees 1831 
Pius IX., Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti, native of Sinigaglia.................-.2eeeee 1846 
Leo XIII, Gioacchino Pecci, native of Carpinet0o...........cccecsccccsccccscccssececees 1878 


POPE, a co. inn.w. Arkansas, bounded on the s.w. by the Arkansas river, and 
drained by the Illinois bayou, Big Piny creek, and smaller streams; traversed by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern railroad; 795 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 19,458. The 
surface is hilly, and largely covered with forests; the soilis fertile. Cattle, corn, cotton, 
and lumber are the principal products. Coal is also found here. Co. seat, Russellville. 


POPE, a co. in s.e. Illinois, divided from Kentucky on the s.e. by the Ohio river; 
drained by Big Bay and Lusk creeks; 360 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 14,016. The surface is hilly, 
with forests of walnut, oak, ash, hickory, cypress, and tulip trees. Co. seat, Golconda. 


POPE, aco. in w.c. Minnesota, drained by the Chippewa river, a branch of the Min- 
nesota, and traversed by the Great Northern railroad; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 10,052. 
The surface is partly undulating, with considerable prairie land, and dotted over with a 
number of small lakes, some of which have no apparent outlet. The soil is fertile; 
principal products, wheat, oats, hay, and cattle. Co. seat, Glenwood. 


POPE, ALEXANDER, an eminent English poet, was born in London, May 21, 1688. 
His parents were Roman Catholics, and to this faith the poet also nominally adhered, 
thus debarring himself from public office and employment. His father, a linen-merchant, 
saved a moderate competency, and received some accession of fortune by his marriage 
with Edith Turner, his second wife, and the poet’s mother, a lady of a good Yorkshire 
family. He then withdrew from business, and settled on a small estate he had purchased 
at Binfield in Windsor forest. He died at Chiswick in 1717. His son shortly after- 
ward took a long lease of a house and five acres of land at Twickenham, on the banks 
of the Thames, whither he retired with his widowed mother, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and where he resided till his death, cultivating his little domain with exquisite 
taste and skill, and embellishing it with a grotto, temple, wilderness, and other adjuncts 
poetical and picturesque. In this famous villa Pope was visited by Frederick, prince 
of Wales, and by the mast celebrated wits, statesmen, and beauties of the day, himself 
being the most popular and successful poet of his age. Pope’s early years were spent 
at Binfield, within the range of the royal forest. He received some education at little 
Catholic schools, but was his own instructor after his twelfth year. He never wasa 
profound or accurate scholar, but he read the Latin poets with ease and delight, and 
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acquired some Greek, French, and Italian. He was a poet almost from infancy ; he 
‘‘lisped in numbers,” and when a mere youth, surpassed all his contemporaries in 
metrical harmony and correctness. His pastorals and some translations appeared in 
Tonson’s Miscellany in 1709, but were written three or four years earlier. These were 
followed by the Hssay on Criticism, 1711; Rape of the Lock (when completed, the most 
graceful, airy, and imaginative of his works), 1712-14; Windsor Forest, 1718; Temple of 
Fume, 1715. Inacollection of his works printed in 1717 he included the Hpistle of 
Eloisa, and Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, two poems inimitable for pathetic beauty 
and finished melodious versification. From 1715 till 1726 Pope was chiefly engaged on 
his translations of the Jad and Odyssey, which, though wanting in true Homeric 
simplicity, naturalness, and grandeur, are splendid poems. ‘They realized to the 
fortunate and fashionable translator a sum of about £8000. He next edited an edition 
of Shakespeare, which proved unworthy of his reputation. In 1728-29, he published his 
greatest satire—the Dunciad, an attack on all poetasters and pretended wits, and on all 
other persons against whom the sensitive poet had conceived any enmity. In 1737 he 
gave to the world a volume of his Literary Correspondence, containing some pleasant 
gossip and observations, with choice passages of description ; but it appears that the 
correspondence was manufactured for publication, not composed of actual letters 
addressed to the parties whose names are given, and the collection was introduced to 
the public by means of an elaborate stratagem on the part of the scheming poet. 
Between the years 1731 and 1739 he issued a series of poetical essays, moral and philo- 
sophical, with satires and imitations of Horace, all admirable for sense, wit, spirit, and 
brilliance. Of these delightful productions, the most celebrated is the Hssay on Man, 
to which Bolingbroke is believed to have contributed the spurious philosophy and false 
sentiment ; but its merit consists in detached passages, descriptions, and pictures. A 
fourth book to the Dunciad, containing many beautiful and striking lines, and a general 
revision of his works, closed the poet’s literary cares and toils ; he died on May 30, 1744, 
and was buried in the church at Twickenham. Pope was of very diminutive stature, 
and deformed from his birth. His physical infirmity, susceptible temperament, and 
incessant study rendered his life ‘‘ one long disease.” He was, as his friend, lord Ches- 
terfield, said, ‘‘ the most irritable of all the genus irritabile vatum, offended with trifles, 
and never forgetting or forgiving them.” His literary stratagems, disguises, assertions, 
denials, and (we must add) misrepresentations, would fill volumes. Yet Pope, when no 
disturbing jealousy, vanity, or rivalry intervened, was generous and affectionate, and he 
had a manly, independent spirit. As a poet he was deficient in originality and creative 
power, and thus was inferier to his prototype, Dryden ; but as a literary artist, and 
brilliant declaimer, satirist, and moralizer in verse, he is still unrivaled. He is the Eng- 
lish Horace. Of the many lives, that by Carruthers is one of the best (1857) ; see also that 
by Leslie Stephen (1880). 


POPE JOAN was a name given to a woman supposed by some to have been elected 
pope on the death of Leo. IV., A.p., 855, under the title of John VIII. She is repre- 
sented as of English parentage, but born in Ingelheim or Mainz, and named Gilberta, 
though some say that her real name was Agnes. She is said to have fallen in love with 
a young monk, and on that account to have assumed the male monastic attire, and lived 
in the monastery of Fulda in Germany. After a time these two went to Athens to pur- 
sue a course of study, and while there the young man sickened and died. After his 
death, she went to Rome, where she became an eminent professor, and so great was her 
reputation for learning and piety, that on the death of the pope she was elected his suc- 
cessor, by the unanimous vote of the cardinals. She filled the office most acceptably to 
all concerned, until the untimely birth of a male child during a procession to the Late- 
ran palace, when she either died in childbirth or was stoned to death. This tradition 
was received as a fact for two or three centuries, and about 1400 a bust of the papess, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ John VIII; a woman from England,” was placed in the cathe- 
dral in Siena with the other popes. This statue remained in position until early in the 
seventeenth century, when it was removed. Dr. Déllinger in his work, Die Papst-Fabe- 
in des Mittelalters, published in Munich in 1863, thinks there is no foundation whatever 
for the story. He attributes it to the Dominicans and Minorites, who held a grudge 
against Benedict VIII., on account of the persecutions they experienced at his hands. 


POPE, Joun, b. Ky., 1822; graduated at West Point, 1842, and was brevetted second 
lieut. of topographical engineers; served in Florida 1842-44; on the survey of the n.e, 
boundary line 1845-46; in the Mexican war, during which he was brevetted first-lieut. 
and capt. for gallantry at Monterey and Buena Vista, 1846-48; in surveys and explora- 
tions in Minnesota 1849-50; as chief topographical engineer in New Mexico 1851-58; 
in charge of the survey of the Pacific railroad route, near the 32d parallel of latitude, 
and in experiments for obtaining water on the Llano Estacado by boring artesian wells, 
1853-59, during which time he was made capt. of topographical engineers in rewar 
for services continuing through 14 years; and in light-house duty 1859-60. At the out- 
break of the civil war he was made brig.gen. of volunteers 1861, and assigned command 
of the district of northern Missouri; afterward commanded the army of the Mississippi, 
and was made maj.gen. of volunteers, Mar., 1862; was called to the e. and assigned 
command of the army of Virginia, with which he fought the battles of Cedar Mountain, 
Bull Run (second), and the skirmish at Chantilly. He was made brig.gen. in the regu: 
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lar army, July, 1862; and in September, at his own request, was re-assigned to the com- 
mand of the department of the north-west; was made brevet maj.gen. in the regular 
army, Mar., 1865, and from January to June of that year commanded the military divi 
sion of the Missouri. Having been mustered out of the volunteer service at the close 
of the civil war, he was placed in command of the department of the Missouri, with his 
headquarters at Fort Leavenworth ; and afterwards of the military division of the 
Pacific ; author of Hxplorations from the Red River to the Rio Grande (Pacific Railroad 
Reports, vol. iii.); and of The Campaign in Virginia, July and August, 1862, D. 1892. 

POPERINGHE, an old commercial t. of Belgium, in the province of West Flanders, 
four m. from the French frontier. The town is walled, and has manufactures of lace, 
linens, and woolen cloths. Hops are grown in the district. Pop. (1890) 11,112. 

POPERY literally means attachment to the religion or to the party of the pope; and in 
this sense the word is synonymous with the profession of the Roman Catholic religion. 
In its use, however, it has come to involve the idea of contempt or disparagement. It 
may therefore be said that the word is either intended to designate what are regarded by 
Protestants as the most exaggerated and superstitious among the doctrines and practices 
which they ascribe to Catholics, in contradistinction to the belief of the more moderate 
members of that church, or is designedly employed as an expression of contempt and 
depreciation. j 


POPHAM, Gror@E, 1550-1608; b. Eng.; embarked in 1607 with two ships and 100 
men for America; landing at the mouth of the Kennebec river, they built a store-house 
and a fortification which they called fort St. George. This was the first English settle- 
ment in New England. Popham having died the following year, the colonists, dis- 
heartened by the severity of the climate, returned in the spring to England. 


POPISH PLOT, See Oatss, TiTvs. 


4% POPLAR, Populus, a genus of trees, forming, along with willows, the whole of the 
natural order salicacew or salicinee (by some regarded asa suborder of amentacee), and 
having diccious flowers arranged in catkins, both male and female flowers with an 
oblique cup-shaped perianth. The seeds have silky hairs, as in willows, and are readily 
wafted about by the wind. The species are numerous, chiefly natives of the temperate 
and cold regions of the northern hemisphere. They are large trees of rapid growth, 
with soft wood; and broad, heart-shaped, ovate, triangular, or lozenge-shaped, deciduous 
leaves, on rather iong stalks. Many of them are very beautiful trees. The catkins 
appear long before the leaves, and proceed from distinct lateral buds. Few of the pop- 
lars are of much value for their timber, which is generally white, soft, and light; but, 
from their rapid growth, they are useful as yielding firewood, where the scarcity of other 
fuel renders it necessary to plant trees for this purpose, and they are often planted as 
ornamental trees, producing an immediate effect of embellishment in a bare situation 
more. readily than almost any other kind of tree. Besides the species known by the name 
aspen (q.v.), or tremulous poplar, the following seem the most worthy of notice: The 
WHITE PoPLaR, or ABELE (P. alba), a native of the southern parts of Europe, and reck- 
oned among British trees, but probably not indigenous in Britain, is a tree of 80 ft. or 
upward; with a fine spreading head; and roundish, heart-shaped, lobed, and toothed 
leaves, which are smooth, shining, and dark-green above, downy and silvery-white 
beneath. The wood is used by cabinet-makers, turners, and toy-makers, It is little 
Jiable to swell or shrink, which adapts it for various purposes. The tree loves low situa- 
tions and clay soils. This tree has of late years suffered in Europe from some unknown 
cause, like the potato, dying where it previously flourished; while other poplars, the 
most nearly ailied, continue to flourish in the same localities —The Gray Popuar (P. 
canescens) is very similar to the white poplar, but of more vigorous growth, a large 
spreading tree; the Jeaves similar to those of the white poplar, but not so dark-green 
above or so white beneath. It is not of so rapid growth as the white poplar; and its 
wood is harder and better, makes good flooring, and is preferable to pine-deal for the 
neighborhood of fire-piaces, being less apt to take fire; it is also used for coarse doors, 
carts, barrows, etc., and not being liableto warp, is esteemed by wood-carvers. The tree 
generally begins to rot in the heart when forty or fifty years old. Like most of the other 
poplars, it fills the ground round it with suckers. Like the white poplar, it is a very 
doubtful native of Britain, and belongs to the center and south of Europe.—The Buack 
PopuLaR (P. nigra), a native of most parts of Europe, and perhaps of England, is a tree 
of 50 to 80 ft. high, with an ample spreading head, viscous leaf-buds, and deltoid or 
unequally quadrangular, perfectly smooth leaves. The wood is used for the same pur- 
oses as that of the white and gray poplars. The ‘‘cotton” from the seeds has been used 
France and Germany for making cloth hats and paper, but these uses of it were not 
found profitable. For representation of bud and cross section, see illus., Borany, vol- 
ume JI., figs. 18, 19.—The LomBarpy Popuar (P. fastigiata or dilatata) is perhaps a 
mere variety of the black poplar, with erect instead of spreading branches. It appears toe 
have been introduced into Europe from the east. It is very common in the Punjab and 
in Persia, and now also in Lombardy and other parts of Italy. It attains a height of 100 
or even 150 ft., and is remarkable for its erect form, contracted head, and very rapid 
growth. It is often planted as an ornamental tree, although not so generally as in the 
end of last century, when it was thought preferable for ornamental purposes to every 
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other tree. It iscommon in the streets and squares of towns in all parts of Britain; and 
is particularly adapted to situations where a long horizontal line of any kind fatigues the 
eye, or as seen starting up from amass of lower wood or shrubbery, but has a besom- 
like appearance when planted in unsuitable situations. The wood is of almost no value. 
It is generally propagated by layers.—The species commonly known as Buack ITALIAN 
PopPLaR (P. monilifera or acladesca), although it is really a native not of Italy, but of 
North America, and is sometimes more correctly called CANADIAN PopLaR, the female 
catkins of which resemble a string of pearls, is frequently planted both as an ornamental 
tree and for the sake of its timber, which is useful for flooring, etc. The leaves are del- 
toid. It is of very rapid growth, and attains a height of 100 to 120 feet.—The BALsaAm 
PopLaR, or TACAMAHAC (P. balsamifera), a very common ornamental tree in Britain, is 
a native both of North America and of Siberia, and has whitish, ovate-oblong leaves, 
which in spring are of a delicate yellow tint, and have an agreeable fragrance. The leaf- 
buds are viscid. The erect fastigiate manner of growth approaches that of the Lombardy 
poplar. The resinous exudation of the buds (¢tacamahac) is said to be diuretic and anti- 
spasmodic; and an ointment made from the buds is used for tumors, wounds, and burns. 
The resinous exudation of the buds of other species, as the black poplar, possesses simi- 
lar properties.—The Corron-woop (P. Canadensis) of North America, particularly abun- 
dant on the upper parts of the Mississippi and Missouri, is valued as a timber tree, 
and has been pretty extensively planted in Britain; as has also the ONTARIO POPLAR 
(P. candicans), a species with the same balsamic character as P. balsamifera, and chiefiy 
distinguished from it by its larger leaves. In size of leaf no other species equals P. 
heterophylla, a native of the southern states of North America, the leaves of which are 
often six inches long. 


POPLIN (FY. papeline), In the 15th c., afabric was woven in Avignon called papeline, 
which was made of silk, and was much esteemed. An attempt to imitate it was intro- 
duced into England, and the name was corrupted to poplin, which has been adopted 
abroad as well as at home. In 1775 the manufacture was introduced to Ireland by 
French Protestant refugees, and from that time to the present, Irish poplins have been 
famous. What the exact nature of the original papelines was is not certainly known; 
but the best modern poplins consist of a warp of silk and a weft of worsted, which gives 
substance, combined with great softness and elasticity, to the material. Cotton, and 
even flax yarns are substituted for silk, wholly or partially, in making cheap goods; but 
they are very far inferior in beauty to the true poplins. 


POPOCATEPETL (Aztec, popoca, to smoke, and ¢epetl, a mountain), or in Spanish, Vol- 
can Grande de Mexico (grand volcano of Mexico), a mountain about 40 m. s.e. of the city 
of Mexico. It rises in the form of a cone to a height of 17,550 ft. above the sea-level, 
and is composed chiefly of porphyritic obsidian. Forests girdle its lower parts; but, at 
an elevation of 13,000 ft., all vegetation ceases. About the period of the Spanish con- 
quest it was very active, but no eruption has been recorded since 1540. It still smokes, 
however. Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, attempted to reach its summit, but was 
unable to do so, on account of the masses of snow that covered it. This feat was first 
achieved by Francisco Mantano, one of Cortez’s followers, who not only climbed to the 
top of the mountain, but had himself let down its crater, by means of ropes, to a depth 
of about 450 feet. In 1827, it was again scaled by the brothers Glennie, who determined 
its altitude barometrically, and since then this laborious exploit has been several times 
performed, and even by ladies. 


POPPINJAY, a name of the green woodpecker (Picus viridis), a bird common in most 
of the wooded districts of England and Scotland. See WooDPECKER. 


POPPY, Papdver, a genus of plants of the natural order papaveracee, having a calyx 
of 2 (or rarely 3) sepals, which very soon fall off; a corolla of 4 (rarely 6) petals; numer- 
ous stamens seated on a receptacle; the stigma crowning the germen, without a style, 
end in the form of 4-20 rays; the capsule opening by pores under the persistent stigma, 
imperfectly divided into cells by partitions as numerous as the rays of the stigma, but 
which do not reach the center; the seeds extremely numerous. There are numerous spe- 
cies of poppy, mostly natives of Europe and Asia, some of them found even in very 
northern regions, but most of them in the warmer temperate parts. They are rather 
large herbaceous plants, annual or perennial, mostly sprinkled with bristly hairs. They 
have a white milky juice; a disagreeable narcotic smell, particularly when bruised; pin- 
natifid or bipinnatifid leaves, more rarely jagged or toothed leaves; and large showy 
flowers, which readily become double by cultivation. The capsules are curious, from the 
manner in which they fling out their seeds when the plant is shaken by the wind; each 
capsule being somewhat like a round or oval pepper-box, with holes, however, not in 
the top, where rain might get in by them, but under therim. By far the most important 
species is that known as the Opium Poppy (P. somniferwm), also called the WHITE Poppy, 
and the O11. Poppy. See Opium. But the same species is important on account of the 
bland fixed oil of the seeds, and is much cultivated as an oil-plant. Poppy oilis as sweet 
as olive oil, and is used for similar purposes. It is imported into Britain in considerable 
quantities from India. The poppy is also extensively cultivated forit in France, Belgium, 
and Germany. The use and manufacture of this oil were for a long time, during last 
century, strictly prohibited in France, from a mistaken notion that it must partake of the 
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narcotic properties of the milky juice of the plant. The seed, however, contains no 
opium or any narcotic principle, and was well kuown to the ancients as a pleasant article 
af food, fit to be eaten by itself or with bread. The oil expressed from it is perfectly 
wholesome, and is much used in France and elsewhere as an article of food. Fully one- 
half of the oil used for cooking and otherwise for alimentary purposes in France is of 
this kind. The seeds yield about 40 per cent of oil, and the oil-cake is useful for man- 
ure or for feeding cattle. The oil is sometimes used by painters and by soap-boilers; but 
it is not good for burning. In the cultivation of the poppy for oil the seed is often sown 
in autumn, where the severity of the winter-frosts is not to be feared; in more northern 
parts it is sown in spring, and sometimes the seed is scattered on the top of the snow 
with which the ground is covered. Being very small, it needs little or no harrowing. 
Early sowing is favorable to the size of the plant, and the abundance of produce. Hoe- 
ing and thinning are advantageous. An open but rich soil is best for the poppy; anda 
sheltered situation is necessary, as in exposed situations much of the seed is scattered 
by the wind. The poppy does not exhaust the land so much as colza, rape, and some 
other oil-plants. Harvesting ought to begin when one-fourth of the capsules of 
each plant are open. It is accomplished by pulling the plants in such a manner as not 
to shake the seed out of the capsules, and tying them in sheafs, which are placed together 
in an erect or slightly sloping position, till the ripening of the capsules is completed, 
when the seed is taken out by shaking the capsules into a tub oron a cloth, great care 
being used to prevent any earth from the roots from getting mixed with them. Some 
farmers in Flanders sow poppy in alternate rows with carrots. The variety of poppy 
chiefly cultivated as an oil-plant has flowers of adull reddish color, large oblong capsules, 
and brownish seeds; but the white-flowered variety, with globular capsules and white 
seeds, is also used.—The ORIENTAL Poppy (P. orientale), a native of Armenia and the 
Caucasus, a perennial species, is often planted in gardens on account of its very large, 
fiery-red flowers, Its unripe capsules have an acrid, almost burning taste ; but are eaten 
by the Turks, and opium is extracted from them.—Several species are British. Among 
them is the Corn Porry or Common RED Poppy (P. rhoeas), with bright red flowers, 
and deeply pinnatifid leaves. 


POPULAR NAMES OF STATES. See States, PopuLarR NAMES OF. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. The totalarea of the earth is about 197,000,000 
square miles, of which only about one-fourth is land area and the remainder water. 
It is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to determine accurately the whole number of 
inhabitants of the earth at any one time. In Asia and Africa, especially, not much 
more than fairly approximate figures can ever be arrived at, and even in countries 
where censuses are regularly taken, the periods of taking differ so greatly that at any 
given time it is not possible to obtain from official statements thoroughly reliable data 
regarding their population. Careful estimates have been made from time to time, how- 
ever, and it is upon such information, derived from the latest and best sources, either 
from censuses or from official estimates, that we must depend if we would seek to know 
the sum total of inhabitants of the world’s surface. Some of the previous estimates of 
the world’s population are as follows: Malte-Brun (1810), 640,000,000 ; Stein (1838), 872,- 
000,000 ; Von Kléden (1859), 1,360,000,000 ; Dieterici (1861), 1,283,000,000 ; Behm 
(1882), 1,434,000,000. 

An estimate of the world’s present population, made by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, an 
English scientist, shows an approximate total of 1,468,000,000, or a little less than one 
and a half billions of people. According to Mr. Ravenstein, the total land surface 
of the earth available for occupation, aside from the polar regions, which have an esti- 
mated area of 4,888,800 square miles and a population of about 300,000, may be consid- 
ered to be about 46,350,000 square miles. Ofthis grand total, the fertile, or comparatively 
fertile, land comprises a little more than 28,000,000 square miles, the steppe or bare grass 
lands a little less than 14,000,000 square miles, and the desert land 4,180,000 square 
miles. Assuming that the desert lands could sustain one person to the square mile, the 
poor grass lands ten persons, and the fertile lands 207 persons, and that there is an 
increase in the number of persons in each decade of eight per cent., as is further esti- 
mated by Mr. Ravenstein, the earth could support a population of about 6,000,000,000 
under present conditions, and this maximum figure would be reached before the close 
of the twenty-first century. 

Considering further the estimate made by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, which seems to be 
based upon fairly accurate data, the distribution by the grand divisions of the earth 
may be stated as follows, showing for each division the total land area, in square miles, 
total estimated population, and average number of persons to a square mile : 


Land Estimated Persons to 

Areas. Population. Square Mile. 
TGULOD Gite csc ce oo oc es ee taster 3,055,000 380,200,000 101 
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Taking the above table as a basis, Europe occupies about one-thirteenth of the land area, 
and contains a little more than one-fourth of the world’s population, with an average 
density of 101 persons to the square mile. Asia’s land area represents very nearly one- 
third of the total area, while her population comprises considerably more than one half 
of the entire population, with an average of 57 persons to the square mile. Europe and 
Asia combined represent very nearly two-fifths of the total land area and more than 
four-fifths of the total population, with an average population to thesquare mile of 664. 
Africa comprises about one-fourth of the land area, but has less than one-twelfth of the 
whole population, and only 11 persons to the square mile. North and South America 
combined occupy about one-sixth more land area than Africa, and have very nearly the 
same population. North America alone contains about one-sixteenth of the entire popu- 
lation, and has an average of 14 persons to the square mile. The distribution of land 
areas and population, expressed in percentages, is as follows : 
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The present population of the United States, taken as of June 1, 1890, may be stated 
as being very close to 63,000,000, made up as follows : 


Population of states and territories........ Oe SR Sem So 62,622,250 
Indians and other persons in Indian territory and on reser- 
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Including the population of colonies, dependencies, and protected countries as a part 
of the population of the principal nations of the world, the United States, with its 63,- 
000,000 people, stands fifth as to population. The Chinese empire is the most populous 
nation of the earth, its total inhabitants numbering at least 404,180,000, according to the 
latest and most reliable estimates. If Corea is also included, as is sometimes the case, 
the population is raised to 420,000,000. The British Empire comes next, with 367,- 
143,000 people, to which British India and the feudatory states contribute 273,075,000 
and British Africa 39,836,000. The present population of Great Britain and Ireland 
alone is estimated to be about 38,580,000. The third country in population is Russia, 
which has about 116,518,000 inhabitants, while the fourth place is held by France, with 
a population of 81,425,000, including a population for dependencies, protectorates, etc., 
of over 20,000,000 in Asia and 22,000,000 in Africa. As already stated, the United 
States holds the fifth place, while Germany is sixth, with a population of 54,921,000. 
Austro-Hungary is seventh, with 42,743,000; Japan eighth, with 39,607,000; Italy 
ninth, with 36,317,000; Netherlands tenth, with 34,129,000, of which very nearly 
30,000,000 is represented by her colonial possessions; Turkey (Ottoman Empire) 
eleventh, with 32,102,000 ; and Spain twelfth, with 30,049,000. Taken collectively, the 
combined population of these twelve countries, with their dependencies, etc., is over 
1,300,000,000, or very nearly nine-tenths of the entire population of the world. 

The high place which the United States occupies among the most populous nations 
of the world is most gratifying, having at the first census. in 1790, less than four 
millions, and having increased its population sixteen-fold during the first century of its 
existence. See CENSUS. 


POPULIST PARTY. A name adopted in 1892 to designate the party previously 
‘known as the Farmer’s Alliance (q.v.). The term ‘‘ People’s Party” is also used. In 
ithe Presidential election of 1892 it polled 1,122,045 votes. ; 


PORCELAIN. See Porrmry. 


PORCELANITE, a semi-vitrified clay or shale resembling jasper (q.v.). It is some- 
times called porcelain-jasper. 


PORCUPINE, Hystriz, a genus of mammalia, of the order rodentia, and family jystré- 
cide. This family is remarkably characterized by an armature of spines, which, like 
those of the hedgehogs, are, as to their structure, merely thick and strong hairs. The 
hystricide are plantigrade; the fore-feet have 4 toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hind-feet have 5 toes. Their general aspect is heavy and pig-like, and they have a grunt- 
ing voice. The muzzle is broad and blunt; the ears short and rounded; the incisors 
smooth and large, 2 above, and 2 below; the molars 8 above, and 8 below. The name 
porcupine is derived from the French words pore, a hog, and epin, a spine.—The Com 
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aON Porcupine (ZH. cristata) is a native of the s. of Europe, of many parts of Asia, and 
of most parts of Africa. It is one of the largest of rodents, being from 2 to3 ft. in 
length, besides the tail, which is about 6 in. long. The hinder part of the head and the 
neck are furnished with a crest of long bristles, capable of being elevated or depressed 
at pleasure. The muzzle and limbs are covered with very short hair; the back and sides 
with spines, which are longest on the middle of the back, where they are almost of the 
thickness of a goose-quill, and more than afoot long. The spines are supported by a 
slender pedicle, and they terminate in a sharp point; they are longitudinally striated, 
and are ringed with black and white, which gives a general gray color to the animal. 
Their ordinary position is flat, with the points directed backward; but when the animal 
is excited they are erected, and it rolls itself up like a hedgehog, with spines pointing 
in every direction. The tail spines or quills are of very singular structure, being open 
thin-sided tubes, about 2 in. long, supported upon slender flexible pedicles, and they 
make a sound by rattling together when the tail is shaken. The porcupine is said to 
rattle also the spines of its body when irritated, but this is doubtful. The statement has 
been often made, that it throws off its spines or quills by a voluntary act, launching them 
at its adversaries; but it has no such power, although it is possible that quills ready to 
come off may be detached in moments of excitement, and fly to a small distance with 
sufficient force to be annoying to a pursuer. The porcupine’s armor, however, is strictly 
defensive, and it seeks to turn its back, and thus the points of its spines to an enemy. 
It is a solitary and nocturnal animal. It burrowsin the ground, and in winter it becomes 
torpid. It feeds on roots, bark, fruits, and other vegetable substances, sometimes com- 
mitting great depredations in gardens. The spines or quills of the porcupine are used 
for various purposes, and have a certain commercial value. It is chiefly sought on 
account of them; although its flesh is eaten, and was brought to the market of ancient 
Rome.—A larger species of porcupine (#7. leucurus), with the quills of the tail quite white, 
is found in India, and other species inhabit different parts of theeast. The ATHERURE, 
or TUFTED-TAILED PORCUPINE (atherura fasciculata), a native of India and Malacca, 
differs from the true porcupines in the head and muzzle not being convex, in having the 
quills flattened like blades of grass, and those of the tail gathered into a tuft at the end 
of it. The Canada porcupine, or urson (q.v.), is still more different from the true por- 
cupines; and the coendus (synetheres) of the warm parts of America—which are covered 
with short quills, and, like the urson, live among the branches of trees—are remarkably 
distinguished by their long prehensile tail. See illus., RopEenrTra, vol. XIL 


PORCUPINE ANT-EATER. See ECHIDNA. 


PORDENONE, at. of Venetia, Italy, in the province of Udine, 29 m. s.w. of Udine, 
on the Noncello, a branch of the Livenza. The town is situated ina pleasant plain, near 
the base of the Alps. It is a station on the railway between Venice and Trieste. The 
site is supposed to be that of the Portus Naonis of the Romans. There are several large 
paper-mills, also cotton and linen manufactures. Pop. ’81, 5072; commune, 9788. 


PORGY, a species of acanthopterous fishes belonging to the genus pagrus and the 
family sparide, of which the sheep’s-head (q.v.) isa member. The porgy, or pagrus argy- 
rops of Cuvier, is peculiar to the Atlantic coast of the United States. | This is its name 
in the vicinity of New York, but in the vicinity of Rhode Island it is called scup, and 
scuppaug, and formerly bream. In Virginia it is called fair maid. It is usually from 
10 to 14 in. long, but sometimes attains a length of 18 in., weighing 4 lbs. or more. _ It 
feeds upon worms, mollusks, small crustaceans, etc. It takes the hook quite greedily, 
particularly if baited with clams. It is abundant in some localities, but these vary with 
the season. It is often very cheap in the markets, although it is an excellent fish. 


PORIFERA (Lat. pore-bearing) is the term employed by Dr. Grant to designate the 
class spongie or sponges, in consequence of the appearance which the members of this 
class present when a section is made through their tissue. The term spongia 1s used in 
preference by many naturalists. See SponeE, ZooLoey. 


PO'RISM, a kind of geometric proposition in high favor among ancient Greek mathe- 
maticians, but of which the notices that have come down to us are so few and meager 
that, till lately, mathematicians were not agreed about what a porism really was. The 
ancient works in which porisms are mentioned are the Collectiones Mathematicew of Pap- 
pus, and the Commentarii of Proclus. Dr. Robert Simson (q.v.) was the first to restore 
the probably original form of porisms. As defined by Playfair, ‘‘a porism 1s a proposl- 
tion affirming the possibility of finding such conditions as will render a certain problem 
indeterminate, or capable of innumerable solutions.” Good examples of porisms are 
given in Simson’s Opera Reliqua, Playfair’s ‘‘ Origin and Investigation of Porisms” 
(Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Edin. vol. iii.); Wallace’s paper, ‘‘ Some Geometrical Porisms, etc. 
(Edin. Trans, vol. iii. etc.). 

PORK (Fr. pore, a hog, from Lat. porews). The flesh of swine forms a very large por- 


tion of the animal food of most nations, although it is not the most nutritive, as will be 
seen by the following comparison of the four principal kinds of flesh-food: 
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It has qualities, however, which especially fit it for man’s use; its fatness makes it a 
very heat-giving food for cold and temperate climates; whilst it surpasses all other kinds 
of animal food in the ease with which it may be preserved by salting and drying. Hence 
the trade in pork is considerable in all countries where it is used, but especially so in 
Great Britain and America, where vast quantities are cured for the supply of ships and 
the army, and for home use. The quantity of pork imported into Britain (of which the 
greater part comes from the United States) is prodigious ; in 1890 the value of the bacon 
and hams imported amounted to $25,000,080, besides pork to the value of $2,500,000. Mill- 
ions of hogs are raised in the state of Ohio, and the curing of swine’s flesh is the staple 
business of Cincinnati and other towns. A more vivid idea of the extent of this vast 
trade cannot be given than a recent statement of the Louisville Gazette, that ‘‘ there were 
between 5 and 6 acres of barreled pork piled up 3 tiers high, in open lots, and not less 
than 6 acres unpiled, which would cover 18 acres if closely laid in a single tier on the 
ground; besides all which, 6 acres of pens were filled with hogs waiting to be killed.” 
America has long furnished the chief supply of mess and common pork not only for the 
British army, navy, and mercantile marine, but also for those of most European nations. 
Next to America, Ireland, and especially the neighborhood of Cork, furnishes the largest 
supply of cured pork; and London and Wiltshire, and other parts of England, also fur- 
nish vast quantities of bacon and hams for general consumption. See Larp. 


POROSITY. By this term we express the experimental fact that no kind of matter 
completely fills the space it occupies; in other words, that all bodies are full of minute 
cavities or interstices, such as are illustrated on a large scale by a sponge. On the 
atomic theory, it is obvious that this must be the case if the atoms of matter are spherical, 
or, indeed, if they have any form save one or two special ones, such as cubes or rhombic 
dodecahedrons. It is commonly asserted that all bodies must be porous, because they 
are compressible; but this is a great mistake, since we have no reason to believe that 
matter is not per se compressible, independently of the existence of interstices. The 
Florentine academicians, in their attempts to compress water, proved the porosity of 
silver by flattening a sphere of that metal, filled with water, and soldered. ‘The water 
escaped through the pores of the silver, and stood in fine drops on its surface. The 
porosity of liquids is easily shown by mixing alcohol and water. The bulk of the mix- 
ture is considerably less than the sum of the bulks of the components, showing that these 
must in part have entered each other’s pores. This property of matter is of great impor- 
tance in natural phenomena, as it brings the molecular forces of capillarity into play— 
raising the sap in vegetables, allowing rain to sink into the ground, etc. 


PORPHYR IVS, one of that series of ancient philosophers to whom is due the reforma- 
tion of the Greek philosophy known as Neoplatonism, was probably b. at Batanea in 
Syria (the Bashan of Scripture) in the year 2383 a.D. His original name was Malchus, 
the Greek form of the Syro-Phenician Melech, or king. The name by which he is 
known in history, Porphyrius, ‘‘ one clad in purple,” is but a Greek epithet intended as 
a sort of paraphrase of his name. He is said by Socrates the historian, and by St. Augus- 
tine, to have been originally a Christian; but this seems improbable, although it is 
certain that in his youth he was a hearer of Origen, or at least held some intercourse with 
him at Ceesarea in Palestine. What is more certain is that he passed at a later time to 
Athens, where he studied rhetoric under Longinus, the well-known author of the treatise 
On the Sublime. It was at Rome, however, whither he repaired soon after 260, that he 
entered upon what must be regarded as, historically considered, the career of his life. 
Here he became a scholar of the Neoplatonist Plotinus, with whom, as well as with 
another member of the same school, named Amelius, Porphyrius entered into an ani- 
mated controversy, but eventually adopted so fully the opinions of Plotinus that he 
became himself, if not the leader of the school, at least the most trusted of the disciples 
of its master. After 6 years’ residence in Rome, he went to Sicily, where, if St. Jerome’s 
account is to be relied on, he wrote his once celebrated treatise in 15 books against the 
Christians, now known only from the replies which it elicited, having been burned by 
order of the emperor Theodosius. From Sicily he went to Carthage, and afterward to 
Athens; but eventually, Plotinus having died soon after Porphyrius left Rome, he 
returned to that city, where he continued to teach, as it would seem, until his death, 
which was probably about 305 or 306. For a view of Porphyrius’s position in the history 
of the Neoplatonic school see NEoPLATONISTS. Porphyrius was a very voluminous 
writer. Of his works the titles of more than 60 are still preserved, 48 of which are 
entirely lost. His Life of Pythagoras; his work On Abstinence from Animal Food, his 
Commentary on Aristotle's Categories, with the Introduction; and On the Harmonies of | 
Ptolemy; and the book Ad Marcellam, addressed to his wife, are preserved entire. The 
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rest are known chiefly by fragments, nor has any complete edition of his works been 
published. 


PORPHYRY (Gr. purple), a term originally confined to an Egyptian rock used ix 
sculpture, and known now as Rosso antico. It is composed, according to Delesse, of a 
red feldspathic base, in which are disseminated rose-colored crystals of the feldspar called 
oligoclase, with some plates of blackish hornblende, and grains of oxidized iron ore. 
The term is not now, however, used to denote any particular rock, but is applied to any 
rock which, like the Rosso antico, has a homogeneous earthy or compact base, through 
which are scattered distinct crystals of one or more minerals of contemporary origin 
with the base. Thus gray volcanic trachyte often abounds in crystals of glassy feldspar, 
forming a trachytic porphyry: or crystals of feldspar, quartz, or calcareous spar, dissem- 
inated through a base of greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry. In the same way, 
there-are pitchstone porphyry, basaltic porphyry, claystone porphyry, etc. 


PORPOISE, or PorpPEssE, Phocena, a genus of cetacea, of the family delphinida, 
having a form similar to the dolphins, but the muzzle short, uniformly convex, and 
without a beak; a dorsal-fin; the teeth very numerous, simple, and equal. The Common 
PoRPOISE (P. communis) is the most plentiful of the cetacea on the British coasts, abound- 
ing particularly on the western coasts of Ireland and of Scotland. It is found also on all 
the coasts of Europe from the Mediterranean northward, on the coasts of North 
America, and in the Arctic regions. It is one of the smallest of the cetacea, its length 
sometimes not exceeding 4 ft., although individuals occur of 6 or even 8 ft. in length. 
The body is spindle-snaped; its greatest diameter is near the dorsal-fin, The skin is 
perfectly smooth and destitute of hair. There are from 40 to 50 teeth in each jaw, not 
conical, as in most of the cetacea, but compressed. The eye is rather small, and the pupil 
in the form of a V. The opening of the ear is very minute, like a hole made with a pin. 
The blow-hole is crescent-shaped, with the horns of the crescent directed forward, and 
is situated exactly over the eyes. 

The porpoise is gregarious, and large numbers are often seen together, sometimes 
swimming in file, when their backs, appearing above the surface of the water, are apt to 
suggest the idea of a great sea-serpent; sometimes gamboling, either in fine weather or 
when a storm is approaching, or even in the midst of a storm. The porpoise feeds on 
fish, which its teeth are admirably adapted to catch; and herds of porpoises pursue the 
vast shoals of herring, mackerel, etc., into bays and estuaries. The porpoise sometimes 
ascends rivers, apparently in pursuit of salmon, as far as the water is brackish, and is 
not unfrequently itself caught on such occasions. It is an object of pursuit on account 
of its skin, its oil, and its flesh. The skin is nearly an inch thick, but is planed down 
until it becomes translucent, and is made into excellent leather, which is used for cover- 
ing carriages and for other purposes. Little use is made of it in Britain, but it is used in 
America. Under the skin is a layer of fat, about an inch in depth, which yields oil of 
the finest quality. The flesh is dark-colored and bloody, but was in former times highly 
esteemed, and reckoned fit for the table of royalty, perhaps partly because among Roman 
Catholics it was accounted jish. In the time of queen Elizabeth it was still used by the 
nobles of England, and was served up with bread-crumbs and vinegar. It is now used 
only in very northern regions. It isa chief dainty of the Greenlanders.—The grampus 
{q.v.) is commonly referred to this genus.—Another species of porpoise (P. capensis) is 
found near the cape of Good Hope.—The name porpoise is from the French porc-poisson, 
or the Italian porco-pesce (hog-fish, corresponding to the French marsouin (sea-hog), and 
the German meerschwein. 


- POR’PORA, Nicoio, 1686-1766; b. Naples; studied music under Scarlatti. His 
musical talent was first recognized in Vienna, where he received the notice and approba- 
tion of the Emperor Charles VI. He was very successful in Venice in 1726, and a year 
later became director of the theater in Dresden. He established a vocal school in N aples 
in 1731, and Farinelli and Cassarelli were among his pupils. In 1733 he went to London 
to conduct an opera, as a rival of Handel, where, although well supported, he was not 
considered successful. In 1746 he was in Vienna, and was Hadyn’s teacher at that 
time; and in 1750 he was director of the Incurabili conservatory in Venice. He com- 
posed a number of operas, masses, cantatas, and sonatas, which are little known now. 
He died poor in Naples. 


PORRI'GO. See Favus and Rinewors. 


PORSENNA, also PorsrNnA, Lars or Larru (Zar, in Etruscan, means “lord” or 
*‘ prince”), in the early and uncertain history of Rome, appears as a powerful king of 
Clusium in Etruria, According to the legend told by Livy for history, when Tarquin 
the Proud was expelled from Rome, he sought the help, first of the Veii and the Tar- 
quinii (his Etruscan kinsmen), against his revolted subjects; but their efforts not proving 
successful, he turned to Porsenna, who willingly espoused his cause, and marched a 
great army against Rome. The Etruscan king seized the Janiculum, a fortified hill on 
the w. side of the Tiber; and would have forced his way into the city across the ‘‘ Bridge 
of Wooden Piles” (pons sublicius), had not a brave Roman, Horatius Cocles, kept the 
whole of Porsenna’s army at bay, while his comrades behind him hewed down the bridge; 
after which he plunged into the Tiber, and safely swam across its waves. Porsenna, we 
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are informed, now laid siege to Rome; and after a while, the inhabitants began to suffez 
so severely from famine, that a desperate expedient was had recourse to. Three hun- 
dred of the noblest Roman youths swore to peril their lives in cutting off the Etruscan 
king. ‘The first on whom the lot fell was C. Mucius, who stole into the camp of Por- 
senna, but not knowing the person of the king, killed his secretary instead. He was 
instantly seized, and put to the torture; but the unshrinking audacity with which he 
thrust his right hand into the fire and let it burn, moved the king so much, that he 
pardoned him; whereupon Mucius (ever afterward called Scevola, ‘‘ the left-handed ”) 
told him of the jeopardy in which he was placed. Porsenna resolved to make peace 
with Rome at once, and his conditions, which were pretty favorable, being accepted by 
the sorely-pressed citizens, he withdrew his forces. This version of the story is wholly 
discredited by modern criticism, and is believed to have been invented by the patriotic 
annalists of ancient Rome to conceal the fact of a temporary Etruscan conquest, and the 
evidence in favor of this view is overwhelming. ‘Tacitus even expressly affirms that 
Porsenna conquered the city; Dionysius informs us that the senate sent him an ivory 
scepter, a golden crown, and a triumphal robe, which was the form that had been adopted 
by the Etruscan cities themselves of acknowledging the supremacy of the Roman king, 
Tarquinius Priscus; and Pliny mentions a circumstance which is quite conclusive as a 
proof of the subjugation of Rome—viz., that Porsenna forbade the citizens to use iron, 
except for agricultural purposes. Niebitihr, who has placed this view beyond all doubt, 
notices various minor incidents which are perfectly unintelligible, except on the hypoth- 
esis of an Etruscan conquest. The whole details of the ancient legend, therefore, may be 
regarded as fabulous—the product of patriotic unveracity—and what seems most reason- 
able to believe, is, that a great rising of the Etruscan against the Latin races took place, and 
that Rome, forming the Latin frontier toward Etruria, was exposed to the first brunt of 
the war, and suffered a disastrous defeat; but that shortly after, the Etruscans themselves 
were decisively beaten, and forced back into their own territories; for after the conquest 
of Rome, Aruns, a son of Porsenna, proceeded against Aricia, where (according to Livy) 
his army was routed under the walls of that city by the combined forces of the Latin 
cities, with the help of Greek auxiliaries from Cume. It is worth while quoting, as a 
proof of Niebiihr’s wonderful talent for felicitous conjecture, that he explains the long 
surviving Roman custom of beginning an auction by offering for sale the goods of king 
Porsenna, by the supposition that in the recovery of their independence, the Romans prob- 
ably captured property belonging to their late master, which they may have publicly sold. 
The sepulcher of Porsenna at Clusium is described by Varro, but his description is not 
credible. The ancient legend has been magnificently rendered in modern verse by 
Macaulay. See the Lays of Ancient Rome. 


PORSON, Ricuarp, the greatest Greek scholar England has ever produced, was b. on 
Christmas, 1759, at East Ruston, Norfolk, where his father was parish clerk. The curate 
of the parish conceiving a liking for the boy, on account of his omnivorous appetite for 
books and his marvelous memory, took charge of him, and had him educated along with 
his own sons. Porson afterward found a patron in Mr. Norris (the founder of the Nor- 
risian professorship at Cambridge), who sent him to Eton in 1774, where he remained four 
years, but did not acquire any of the ordinary distinctions, although it is evident that it 
was there his mind acquired a fixed bias toward classical studies. Another patron, sir 
George Baker, sent him, in 1778, to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
a scholar in 1780. Next year he won the Craven scholarship, and subsequently, the 
first chancellor’s medal. In 1782 he was chosen a fellow of Trinity. It was about this 
time that he began to give indications of his subtle sagacity and taste in the difficult ver- 
bal criticism of the Greek dramatists. For four years he contributed to Maty’s Review 
—his first critique being on Schulz’s Aischylus, and his finest on Brunck’s Aristophanes, 
He also- opened a correspondence with Professor Ruhnken. If, however, we are to 
judge from a quatrain written at a later period of his life, he did more than correspond: 

I went to Strasburg, where I got drunk 
With that most learned professor Brunck: 


I went to Wortz, and got still more drunken 
With that more learned professor Ruhnken. 


In 1787 appeared, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, his sarcastic letters on Hawkins’s Life of 
Johnson. For the same periodical he also wrote his far more famous and trenchant 
Letters to Travis on the Three Witnesses. The dispute concerned the genuineness of John 
1. 7, 8, and was occasioned by a blundering and pretentious defense of the passage by 
archdeacon Travis, against the scornful attack of Gibbon. Porson naturally incurred 
great odium on account of the side he took in this controversy. One old lady who had him 
in her will for a legacy of £300, cut it down to £30, when she heard that he had written a 
book against Christianity. In 1791 he resigned his fellowship, as he found that he could 
not conscientiously take orders inthe church. Some of his friends now raised a fund tc. 
preserve him from want, and about £100 a year was secured. He wasalso appointed to the 
regius professorship of Greek in the university of Cambridge—an office, indeed, only 
worth £40 a year; yet so splendid was his learning, so admirable his taste, so vigorous 
and epigrammatic his style of criticism, that he might easily have—by the exercise of a 
moderate degree of continuous literary labor—succeeded in gaining a handsome income 
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But already ‘‘two devils had him in their gripe’—procrastination and a raging thirst for 
drink—and they held him firm to the end of his melancholy career. The only thing he 
ever did in connection with his Greek professorship was to deliver a pralectio so excel- 
lent, that, it has been said, if he had passed from verbal to esthetic criticism he would 
have surpassed all his countrymen in that too. In 1794 he edited the plays of Aschylus 
for the Foulis Press, Glasgow; and between 1797 and 1801, four of Euripides, the Hecuba, 
the Orestes, the Phenisse, and the Medea. He also collated the Harleian MS. of the Odys- 
oey for the Grenville Homer. In 1806 he was appointed librarian of the ‘‘ London institu. 
tion” with a salary of £200; but was so grossly negligent of his duties that the directors 
Officially notified their dissatisfaction in these emphatic words: ‘‘ We only know that 
you are our librarian by seeing your name attached to the receipts for your salary.” He 
died of apoplexy, Sept. 25, 1808, in the 49th year of his age, and was buried with great 
ye in the chapel of Trinity college, Cambridge. Porson’s rage for drink was fearful. 
e would pour anything down his throat rather than endure the “terrible torture of 
thirst.” Ink, spirits of wine for the lamp, an embrocation, are among the horrible things 
he is reported to have swallowed in his extremity. ‘‘ He used to return to the dining- 
room after the company had left it; pour into a tumbler the drops remaining in the wine 
glasses, and drink off the collectanea.” In fact, his thirst was so outrageous, that Por- 
son cannot be considered a mere willful drunkard; one must believe that he was driven 
into his excesses by some unknown disease of his constitution. See Ponypresta. Por- 
son’s Memory was as amazing as his thirst. The anecdotes told by his biographers 
almost surpass belief, yet are thoroughly authenticated. His critical acumen has never 
been matched in England. His tracts, reviews, letters, etc., were collected and edited, 
with a biographical notice, by Kidd, in six volumes. See ‘‘ Porsoniana” in Rogers’s 
Table-Talk, and the Rev. J. Selby Watson’s Life of Richard Porson, M.A. (1861). 


PORT, in naval language, has at least three significations; first, a port is a harbor 
where ships are admitted to embark or discharge cargoes, or for other purposes—a free 
port being one in which the embarkation and discharge can be conducted without the 
eb ee of customs or port dues. A port in a ship’s side is the aperture for admitting 

ight and air, or for pointing a gun through. See Port-noues, Port is also the official 
name for the left-hand side, when looking toward the bow of a ship—i.e., looking for- 
ward. The term was, a few years ago, arbitrarily substituted for larboard (q.v.). 


PORTA, GIAMBATTISTA DELLA, 1543-1615; b. Naples; spent much time traveling in 
Spain, France, Italy, and other parts of Europe, assisting many schools and academies by 
his knowledge and wealth. An association of men called ‘‘I Segreti,” met at his house, 
only those who had discovered some principle or fact in natural science being admitted 
as members. This society made certain predictions, which were fulfilled, and hence 
was accused of magic. ‘The nvews of this reaching the pope, Porta was compelled to dis- 
solve the society. He was sought by many because of his supposed secret power and 
ability to read the future. He benefited the world by his investigations in optics, the 
camera obscura and several other instruments having been invented by him. Among his 
writings were dramas which were not successful, but he produced works on human phys- 
iognomy, magic, geometry, chemistry, meteorology, optics, and landscape gardening, 
many of which were much sought. De Humana Physiognomia, his principal work, was 
sarees in Sorrento, 1586, followed two years later by his translation into Italian, pub- 
ished in Naples. 


PORT ADELAIDE, port of city of Adelaide, South Australia, on the gulf of St. Vin- 
cent. It has a fine harbor and wharves. Pop. 791, 5005. 


PORTADOWN (Ir. Port-nu-Doon, Port of the Fort), a market and manufacturing t. of 
the co. of Armagh, Ulster, Ireland, on the Bann, 24 m. s.w. of Belfast. It was formerly 
the seat of the M’Canns, a clan tributary to the O’Neil, and formed part of territory 
‘* settled’? by James I., and afterward by Charles I. It is a place of considerable trade 
in corn, flax, and other agricultural produce, and is the seat of extensive distilleries 
and manufacture of linen yarns and linen. Communicating by canal with the sea at 
Newry, and by railway with Belfast, it has also a considerable import trade, Porta- 
down is connected by the Ulster railway with Armagh, Dungannon, and with the 
several n.w. counties. Pop. ’91, 8430. 


PORTAELS, JEAN FRANCOIS, b. Belgium, 1818; studied painting in the academy of 
Brussels, and in Paris under Paul Delaroche, and then spent ten years traveling. In 
1847 he was appointed director of the Academy of Ghent; in 1878, director of that at 
Brussels; and in 1851 was knighted. Among his best-known works are ‘The Story- 
teller of Cairo,”’ ‘‘ A Funeral in the Desert of Suez,” ‘‘ A Caravan in Syria Overtaken 
by a Simoom,”’ ‘‘ Fatima,’’ ‘‘ Rebecca,”’ “‘ Ruth,” ‘‘ The Suicide of Judas,”’ and a por- 
trait of Mehemet Ali, his patron. At an exhibition of paintings in Sydenham Palace 
in 1873, he received a special gold medal for the finest picture, ‘‘ A Drought in Egypt.” 
He d. in 1895. 

PORTAGE, a co. in n.e. Ohio; drained by the Cuyahoga and Mahoning rivers; inter- 
sected by the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Pittsburg and Western railroads; 480 
sq. m.; pop. *90, 27,868, chiefly of American birth. The surface is level, and the soil 
produces in large quantities corn, flax, oats, and hay. Butter, cheese, and maple-sugar 
are made. Bituminous coal is found. Co. seat, Ravenna. 

PORTAGE, a co. in w.c. Wis., intersected by the Green Bay and Western, and the 
Wisconsin Central railroads, and drained by the Wisconsin, Plover, and Waupaca rivers, 
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and Mill creek; 792 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 24,798. The surface is hilly and largely covered 
with pine trees; the soil is fertile; cattle, grain, wool, and hops are the principal prod- 
ucts. Lumbering is extensively carried on. Co. seat, Stevens Point. 


PORTAGE, city and co. seat of Columbia co., Wis.; between the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers, on the Fox and Wisconsin river canal, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul and the Wisconsin Central railroads; 33 miles n. of Madison. It contains a high 
school, circulating library, national and state banks, gas and electric-light plants, 
water-works with direct pressure for fire purposes, and several churches, and has 
hosiery and underwear mills, breweries, roller mills, soda-water factories, brick yards, 
and cream brick works. Near the city limits are the remains of old Fort Winnebago. 
Excellent water power is furnished by the canal. Pop. ’90, 5148. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, a village in Marquette co., Manitoba, Canada; on the Central 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, and Manitoba and Northwestern railroads, and on the 
Assiniboine river. It has large flour-mills, a brewery, grain elevator, a paper-mill, 
planing-mill, foundry, chartered and private banks, and several churches and hotels. 
Pop. 791, 3363. 

PORTALIS, JEAN Errenne Marin, 1745-1807; b. in Beausset, Provence, France. 
At the age of 21 he was admitted as an advocate by the parliament of Aix. He became 
widely known by his memorial On the Validity of Protestant Marriages in France, and by 
his prosecution of the cases against Mirabeau and Beaumarchais. At the outbreak of 
the revolution he fled to Lyons; but in 1793 went to Paris, where he was imprisoned, 
obtaining his liberty after the fall of Robespierre. In 1795 he was a member of the 
council of the ancients, where he advocated humane measures in opposition to the 
directory. In 1797 he was proscribed, and fled to Germany, but in 1800 returned. In 
1801 he became councilor of state, in 1803 a senator, and in 1804 minister of the interior 
and public worship. He was the author of Traité sur l’ Usage et l’ Abus de V Esprit Philoso- 
phique pendant le xviii, Siecle. He was a member of the French academy. 


PORTAMENTO (Ital. portare, to carry), a musical term used for the sustaining of the 
voice, and passing from one note to another. 


PORTARLINGTON, a civic and market t., partly in the King’s county, partly in the 
Queen’s county, Leinster, Ireland, on the Barrow, 10 m. n.n.e. of Maryborough, with 
which it communicates by the Great Southern and Western railway. Portarlington 
was anciently called Cooltetoodra; but being granted by Charles II. to the earl, of 
Arlington, was called by his name. By him it was sold to Sir Patrick Traul; and on 
the attainder of Sir Patrick, was granted by William II]. to Gen. de Rouvigny, who 
planted in it a colony of French and Flemish Protestants, many of whose descendants 
still remain. Pop. ’91, 2021. 

PORT ARMS, in musketry drill, is derived from portare, to carry, and applies to a 
motion in which the fire-arm is brought to a standing position in front of the body, lock 
to the front, the barrel crossing opposite the front of the left shoulder. 


PORT ARTHUR, a town in Algoma district, Ontario, Canada; on Thunder bay, an 
arm of Lake Superior, and the Canadian Pacific railroad; 431 miles from Winnipeg. 
Large numbers of steamships arrive and depart here daily. The town has many sub- 
stantial buildings, good hotels, extensive docks, a large grain-elevator, and a valuable 
trade. It is a favorite resort for tourists, owing to the beauty of its situation, and the 
picturesqueness of its surroundings. . Pop. ’91, 2,698. 


PORT ARTHUR, (Chinese Lii-shun-k’ow), a Chinese naval] station on the peninsula of 
Kuangtung, 38° 48’ n. and 121° 20’ e. on the strait of Pechili. It is a strong strategic 
position, for the defense of the mouth of the Peiho river and the cities Tientsin and 
Pekin. On the heights about the harbor are 13 forts armed with the heaviest calibre 
Krupp guns. The harbor is marked by an electric light-house. The fortifications were 
built by German engineers. Formerly a poor fishing village, it had, in 1894, about 
6,000 inhabitants. It is connected by telegraph with Japan. Port Arthur was taken 
by the Japanese under General Oyama, in Nov., 1894. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, or PorRT-REPUBLICAIN, the capital of Hayti (q.v.), is situated on 
the w. coast, at the head of a bay of the same name, and has a fine appearance from the 
sea, but the interior is filthy in the extreme. The most notable buildings are the 
palace and the senate-house; other public edifices are the churches, a lyceum, college, 
custom-house, mint, and hospital. Port-au-Prince carries on a trade in mahogany, log- 
wood, honey, coffee, cocoa, and rags, and is visited regularly by French and German 
steamers. Pop. 40-60,000. 


PORT CHESTER, a village in Westchester co., N. Y.; on Long Island sound, and the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford railroad; 26 miles n.e. of New York. It has a 
union free school, public hospital, organized and supported by an association of ladies, 
the Peck free library and reading-room, public library in the school building, soldiers’ 
monument, public park, electric lights, electric street railroad, national and savings 
banks, and several manufactories. Pop. °90, 5274. 


PORTCULLIS (Fr. porte, gate, and couwlisse, from couler, to flow), a frame of wood 
. strengthened with iron in the form of a grating, and sliding in vertical grooves in the 
jambs of the entrance gate of a fortified place, in order to defend the gate in case of 
assault. The vertical bars were pointed with iron below, and struck on the ground 
when the grating was dropped, so as to injure whatever it fell upon. In heraldry, the 
portcullis is represented with rings at its uppermost angles, from which chains depend- 
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on either side. It was a badge of the Beaufort family, and borne in virtue of their 
Beaufort descent by the Tudor sovereigns. Portcullis is the title of a pursuivant in the 
English college of arms, whose office was instituted by Henry VII. 


PORT D’URBAN, or Port Narat, the only sea-port of the colony of Natal (q.v.). 


PORTE, Sublime Porte, or Ottoman Porte, the name given to the Turkish government. 
The origin of this name is to be referred to the ancient oriental custom of making the 
gates of cities and of king’s palaces places of assembly in connection with the affairs of 
government and of the administration of justice. In the Byzantine empire this custom 
was adopted, and the term was transferred from the high gate of the imperial palace to 
the government whose authority was there exercised. The Turks found the term in 
common use among the Byzantines some time previous to their establishment at Con- 
stantinople, and adopted it on the organization of their empire. The use, among Euro- 
pean nations, of the French term sublime porte (‘‘lofty gate”) is accounted for by the 
fact that French is the language of European diplomacy. 


PORT ELIZABETH, an important sea-port of s. Africa, commercial capital of the 
eastern province of the British colony of the cape of Good Hope, stands on the western 
shore of Algoa bay (q.v.), in lat. 33° 55’ s., long. 25° 36’ east. Many of the streets are 
elegant. One range of houses, consisting of four streets, which will bear comparison 
with the best streets in England, forms a continuous line 2m. in length. In the style 
of its buildings, this town is superior to any other ins. Africa. Its magnificent ware- 
houses are constructed on a palatial scale, and resemble the finest in London, and its 
public buildings are all solid and substantial edifices. The principal are the town-house, 
90 ft. square and three stories high, containing the public library, the Atheneum, and 
the municipal chambers; the public hospital, the Presbyterian and other churches, and 
the Roman Catholic cathedral. Its educational institutions are of a superior descrip- 
tion. In 1854, under the auspices of Governor Sir George Grey, a system of schools 
was introduced known as the Grey institute schools, which affords a very excellent 
education at a very moderate charge. These schools were founded on a grant of town 
lands, yielding a large annual revenue. The chief of these are a high school or college, 
and three elementary or district training schools. 

The town was founded in 1820, and the census of 1865 showed the population of the 
municipality of Port Elizabeth to be 8,700; in 1891 it was 23,266. Port Elizabeth has 
made more rapid advancement than any other town in the colony; and the inhabitants 
are particularly notable for their enterprise and business energy. It owes its com- 
mercial importance in great part to the circumstance of its being the emporium of the 
great wool trade of the colony; and besides this it carries on a rapidly increasing home 
and foreign trade. The transactions of its four banks are extensive. Lines of railway 
run inland from Port Elizabeth. 


PORTER, a kind of malt liquor which came into use in London in 1722. According 
to Leigh, ‘‘ the malt liquors previously in use were ale, beer, and twopenny, and it was 
customary to call for a pint or tankard of half-and-half—i.e., half of ale and half of 
beer, half of ale and half of twopenny, or half of beer and half of twopenny. In the 
course of time it also became the practice to ask for a pint or tankard of three-thirds 
for, as it became corrupted, three threads], meaning a third each of ale, beer, and two- 
penny; and thus the publican was obliged to go to three casks for asingle pint of liquor. 
To avoid this trouble and waste, a brewer of the name of Harwood conceived the idea of 
making a liquor which should partake of the united flavors of ale, beer, and twopenny. 
He did so, and succeeded, calling it entire, or entire butt beer, meaning that it was 
drawn entirely from one cask or butt; and being a hearty nourishing liquor, it was very 
suitable for porters and other working people. Hence it obtained the name of porter, 
and was first retailed at the Blue Last, Curtain Road, Shoreditch.” The chief. charac- 
teristics of porter are its dark-brown color, peculiar bitter flavor, and agreeable freshness 
in drinking. Until within the last twenty years it was generally brewed with malt 
roasted until slightly brown; now, however, under the improved system of brewing, 
Sir malt, with the addition of some highly roasted, for the sake of color only, is used. 

normous quantities are brewed by the London brewers. A kind much stronger than 
erdinary porter is also extensively brewed in London, Dublin, and elsewhere, under the 
name of stovt. The name porter is now seldom used in England, beer being the general 
designation. See ALE, BEER, BREwIne. 


PORTER, a co. in n.w. Indiana, bounded by Lake Michigan on the n., and drained 
by the Calumet and Kankakee rivers, the latter its s. limit ; intersected by the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago, the Chicago and Grand Trunk, and 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroads; 410 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,052, chiefly of 
American birth. The surface is a rolling prairie, and produces corn, hay, wheat, and 
oats. Co. seat, Valparaiso. 

PORTER, ALBERT GALLATIN, b. Lawrenceburg, Ind., 1824; graduated at Asbury 
univ., 1843; and began the practice of law in Indianapolis, 1845. He was appointed 
state reporter, 1853; served in the XXX VIth and XXXVIIth congresses as a repub- 
lican, 1859-63; was appointed first controller of the U.S. treasury, 1878; was gov. of 
Ind., 1880-84; minister to Italy, 1889-92. He d. in 1897. 

PORTER, ANDREW, 1743-1813; b. Penn.; before the revolution was a school- 
teacher, but in 1776 was made a capt. of marines and served on the Effingham. He 
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afterward joined the artillery, was noted as a scientific gunner, and was engaged in the 
battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown, receiving the personal 
commendation of Washington on the field of battle. He was made maj. in 1782 and 
jater col. In 1779 he was with Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians; subse 
quently held high offices in the state militia, but declined to accept the rank of brig. gen. 
and oflice of secretary of war, tendered him by President Madison at the outbreak of the 
war of 1812. 


PORTER, Davin, 1780-1848; b. Boston; entered the navy as midshipman in 1798, 
served on board the Constellation in the fight with the Insurgente in 1799, and was made 
a lieut. for his gallant conduct. He held two or three commands in the Tripoli troubles; 
was twice wounded, and in 1803 made prisoner and detained for 18 months. In 1806, 
while in command of the Enterprise, he defeated 12 Spanish gunboats which attacked 
him near Gibraltar. At the beginning of the war of 1812 he was made a capt. and 
assigned to the Hssex, a frigate of 832 guns. He took the Alert, the first ship-of-war cap- 
tured inthe war; the Nocton, having a large amount of gold on board; and many trading 
vessels. In 1814, while lying in Valparaiso, a neutral port, the Hssex was attacked by 
two frigates, the Phwbe and Cherub, carrying in all 64 guns, and defeated, after a heroic 
resistance, with a loss of 58 killed, 66 wounded, and 81 missing. In 1815 he was one of 
the navy commissioners and held the office until 1823, when he was sent to the gulf of 
Mexico to suppress piracy. Indignant at insults to the American flag at Porto Rico, he 
demanded an apology and by threats of force obtained one from the authorities, For 
this he was recalled, court-martialed, and sentenced to suspension for 6 months. In 1826 
he resigned, and for a short time was connected with the Mexican navy, but in 1829 
became U. 8. consul at Algiers. From 1831 to 1843 he held diplomatic positions at 
Constantinople, and negotiated treaties of importance. He wrote Constantinople and tts 
Environs (1835). 

PORTER, Davip Drxon, Admiral of the U. S. navy, son of Commodore David 
Porter, who commanded the Zssex frigate in the war of 1812, b. Philadelphia in 1813, 
entered the navy as midshipman in 1829, serving under commodores Biddle and Patti- 
son, passed his examination in 1835, was employed from 1836 to 1841 in the survey of 
the coast of the United States; in 1841 appointed as lieut. to the frigate Congress, and 
employed 4 years on the Mediterranean and Brazil stations; in 1845 transferred to the 
national observatory at Washington, and during the Mexican war, to the naval rendez- 
vous at New Orleans; again to the coast-survey, and from 1849 to 1853 engaged in 
command of the California mail-steamers. At the commencement of the war of 1861 
he was appointed, with the rank of commander, to the steam sloop-of-war Powhatan, 
and ordered to Pensacola; distinguished himself in the capture of New Orleans, and 
commanded the gunboat and mortar flotilla which co-operated with the squadron of 
Admiral Farragut in the first attack upon Vicksburg. In 1863 he aided in the second 
and successful bombardment, and subsequently commanded the naval forces in James 
river, and in the attacks upon fort Fisher, captured at the second attack. At the ter- 
mination of the war, he was appointed superintendent and president ea officio of the U. 8. 
naval academy, Annapolis. He was made vice-admiral in 1866, and in 1870 he became 
admiral, a rank which carries with it the command of the whole U. 8. navy, subject 
only to the president. He died in 1891. 


PORTER, EBENEZER, D.D., 1772-1834; b. Conn. ; graduated at Dartmouth college 
in 1792; studied theology at Bethlehem, Conn. ; became in 1796 pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Washington, Conn.; in 1812 professor of sacred rhetoric in Andover 
theological seminary, and in 1827 its president, retaining the positions until his death. 
He published Young Preacher's Manual; Analysis of Vocal Infiections; Analysis of the 
Principles of Rhetorical Delivery; Rhetorical Reader and Exercises; Lectures on Homilet- 
tcks and Preaching, and on Public Prayer, with Sermons and Addresses; since his death 
The Biblical Reader and Lectures on Hloquence and Style have been published. Dr. Por- 
ter was a contributor to the Quarterly Register, and a translator of many sacred German 
poems. 


PORTER, Firz Joun, b. N. H.,1822; graduated at the U. 8. military academy, 
West Point, 1845, when he entered the army as brevet second lieut. of artillery. 
He was engaged in the war with Mexico from the beginning; was wounded in the 
attack on the city of Mexico, Sept. 13, 1847; and was promoted to brevet capt. and 
maj. for distinguished gallantry in the battle of Molino del Rey and the storming of 
Chapultepec. After the war he was sent to West Point, where he was adj. of the post, 
and acted as instructor of artillery and cavalry. In 1856 he was transferred to the 
adj.gen.’s department, and was assistant adj.gen. of the Utah expedition under Albert 
Sidney Johnston in 1857. On May 14, 1861, he received the appointment of col. of the 
15th infantry ; was made brig.gen. of volunteers on the 17th ; and served as chief of staff 
with Gen. Banks and Gen. Patterson, until August, when he was put in command of a 
division in the army of the Potomac. He had charge of the siege operations against 
Yorktown during the campaign on the peninsula, and was then given the command of 
the 5th army corps, which fought the battles of Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mill, and 
bere the brunt of the fight at Malvern hill. During a part of the second battle of Bull 
Run this corps was heavily engaged, and was badly cut up; it was also in the fight at 
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Antietam. In Nov., 1862, Gen. Porter was tried by court-martial for alleged disobedi- 
ence of the orders of Gen. John Pope, at Manassas, on Aug. 28-29, 1862; and on Jan. 
21, 1863, was cashiered and disqualified from holding any position under the U. S8. gov- 
ernment. In June, 1878,a board of officers was convened at West Point, by order of 
the president, to examine the evidence and to consider the findings of the court-martial, 
and to report to the secretary of war what action, in their judgment, justice required 
should be taken by the president in reference to that case. This board, after a full exam- 
ination of the case, including evidence before inaccessible, and other evidence before 
misunderstood, reported that, in the opinion of those forming it, justice required at the 
hands of the president of the United States ‘‘ such action as may be necessary to annul 
and set aside the findings and sentence of the court-martial in the case of Maj.-gen. Fitz 
John Porter, and to restore him to the position of which that sentence deprived him— 
such restoration to take effect from the date of his dismissal from office.’’ This report 
was signed by the entire board, including Maj.-gen. J. M. Schofield, Brig.-gen. Alfred H. 
Terry, and brevet Maj.-gen. Geo. W. Getty. The report was laid before the house com- 
mittee on military affairs, and a majority of this committee, in Jan., 1881, reported a 
bill restoring him to his rank of maj.-gen. in the U.S. army, and requiring the secretary 
of the treasury to pay to him the sum of $75,000. The bill for his relief failed to pass, 
but President Arthur remitted the disqualifying clause in his sentence in 1882. In 1886, 
a bill for his restoration to the army with the rank of colonel, but without back pay, 
was passed and approved by the president, and soon afterwards Gen. Porter was retired. 


PORTER, Horace, b. Penn., 1837; educated at West Point, and appointed to the 
ordnance department of the army in 1860. He was assistant ordnance officer on the 
Port Royal expedition in 1861, participated in the siege of Fort Pulaski, Georgia, and 
the James Island expedition. He was chief of ordnance of the army of the Potomac, 
1862, and of the army of the Cumberland, 1863, aid-de-camp to Gen. Grant, 1864-65, and 
his military sec., 1869-73. He resigned from the army in 1873, and was appointed U.S. 
ambassador to France in 1897, 


PORTER, JANE, 1776-1850; b. England; educated at Edinburgh; lived with her 
mother and sister till their death. Her first work, Thaddeus of Warsaw, appeared in 1803, 
was extremely popular, and secured her a complimentary letter from Kosciusko, and 
election into the Teutonic order of St. Joachim as canoness. In 1810 she published 
Scottish Chiefs, a romance of the times of Bruce and Wallace. Like her former work, 
it contains some vigorous description, but shows little knowledge of the period of which 
it treats. She composed, in association with her sister Anna Maria, Tales rownd a Win- 
ter’s Hearth, 1826, which was followed by The Field of Forty Footsteps, which was drama- 
tized. Her last work, Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary, 1831, so closely imitated the style of 
the period to which it relates, as to make it doubtful, owing to its anonymous publica- 
tion, whether it was a novel. Her younger sister, ANNA MARIA, (1781-1832), wrote many 
novels, in which the heroes and heroines are endowed with a super-excellence of virtue. 


PORTER, JosHuA, 1730-1825; b. Conn., educated at Yale College, and became a 
physician. He was a member of the state legislature; colonel in the state militia, and 
commanded a regiment at the battle of Saratoga. 


PORTER, Moses, 1755-1822; b. Mass.; lieut. in the artillery in 1775, and served 
through the revolutionary war, and the war of 1812. He was at White Plains, Trenton, 
Brandywine, and Germantown. He was made capt. in 1791, was attached to Wayne’s 
command in 1794, and col. in the light artillery in 1812. He commanded the artillery in 
the army under Wilkinson, was prominent at the capture of Fort George in May, 1813, 
and was brevetted brigadier-general in the same year, 

PORTER, Noau, D.D., LL.D., b. Conn., 1811; graduated at Yale college, 1831; 
taught school at New Haven, 1831-33; wasa tutorat Yale, 1833-85, during which time he 
studied theology; became pastor of a Congregational church in New Milford, Conn., 
1836; was pastor at Springfield, Mass., 1843-46; was elected professor of metaphysics and 
moral philosophy at Yale, 1846; and in 1871, on the retirement of President Woolsey, 
was chosen president, retiring, 1886; spent a year in Europe, 1853-54; was principal 
\editor of the revision of Webster’s American Dictionary of the English Language (1864) 
and the International Dictionary (1890) ; wrote a treatise on The Human Intellect, with 
‘an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul (1868) ; and an abridgment of it (1871) ; 
is the author also of The Educational Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits compared—a 
prize essay ; Books and Reading ; American Colleges and the American Public; The 
Science of Nature versus the Science of Man, a review of the philosophical opinions of 
Herbert Spencer, etc. He published many important papers in leading magazines, 
and was recognized asa thinker of great breadth and exactness, and as a theologian 
thoroughly evangelical and singularly free from theological prejudice. He died 1892. 


PORTER, Peter Bust, 1773-1844; b. Conn. ; began the practice of law at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., 1795, and was member of congress, 1809-18 and 1815-16. He was 
appointed major-general of the New York and Pennsylvania volunteers in 1815, com- 
manded at the defense of Black Rock, now Buffalo, in July of that year, and took part 
in the battles of Chippewa, Niagara Falls, and fort Erie. In 1815 he was offered but 
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declined the post of commander-in-chief of the army. He was one of the commissioners 
under the treaty of Ghent, secretary of state of New York, and secretary of war under 
the younger Adams. 


PORTER, Roserr P., was b. in England, June 30, 1852. He came to the United 
States just at the close of the civil war, settled in northern Illinois, and very soon 
adopted journalism as a profession. In 1877, he joined the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, making economic subjects a specialty. In 1882 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission, and in 1883 was sent abroad by the New York Tribune 
as correspondent on industrial topics. In 1885 he was instrumental in founding the 
American protective tariff league, and in 1889-93 he was superintendent of the eleventh 
census. He published Zhe West in 1880 (1882); Free Trade Folly, and his European let- 
ters; and Life of William McKinley, etc., (1896). In 1895 he became proprietor and edi- 
tor of the Cleveland (O.) World. 


PORTER, Tuomas, 1734-1833 ; b. Conn. ; was with the British army at lake George 
in the French war of 1755, and afterward served in the Connecticut legislature. He 
was prominent in public affairs during the revolution; removed to Vermont in 1779, 
where he was for many years a member of the legislature, and judge of the county or 
superior court. 


PORTER, Wiuu1Am Davin, 1809-64 ; b. New Orleans; the son of Commodore David 
Porter; entered the navy as midshipman in 1823, served in the Mexican war, was proml- 
nent in establishing the light-house system, and retired in 1855 with the rank of lieut. 
In 1859 he re-entered the service, and remained loyal, though his two sons joined the 
southern cause. In command of the Hssez, he was prominent in the attack on forts 
Donelson and Henry, in the fight past the batteries on the Mississippi from Cairo to New 
Orleans, and in the assault on Vicksburg and Port Hudson. He disabled the confed- 
erate iron-clad Arkansas, which was blown up. For his many gallant services he was 
made a commodore in 1862, but owing to ill-health did little more active duty. 


POR’/TEUS, BreriBy, D.D., 1731-1809; b. York, England; educated at Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship, and gained the prize for a poem on 
death; became in 1762 chaplain to Archbishop Secker, and to George III. in 1769; 
appointed bishop of Chester in 1776, and of London in 1787. He published: A Sum- 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity; Review of the Life and Character of Archbishop 
Secker. Bishop Porteus was a man of learning, of liberal and enlarged views, sound 
judgment, deep and unaffected piety, and surpassed by few as a preacher 


PORT-FIRE is aslow match once used for firnng guns. It consists of a paper tube 
from 16 to 20 in. in length, filled with a composition thus proportioned : saltpetre, 666 
parts ; sulphur, 222 parts; mealed gunpowder, 112 parts. The composition is rammed 
with force into the paper barrel, and then when ignited it burns for a considerable 
period. 


PORTFOLIO (Fr. porte-feutile from porter, to carry, and feutile, a leaf) is a receptacle 
for holding papers. Hence it is applied figuratively to the office and duties of a member 
of the cabinet or a minister of state, because he has charge of the papers, etc., belonging 
to that department, e.g., the secretary of state is said to hold the portfolio of that 
department. 

PORT GLAS’GOW, a sea-port of the county of Renfrew, Scotland, is situated on the 
Clyde, about 2 m. e. of Greenock, and 17 m. w.n.w. of Glasgow. It was founded in 
1668 by the magistrates of Glasgow as a harbor for the ships that belonged to or traded 
with their city—the Clyde at Glasgow being then inconveniently shallow, and the idea 
of deepening the river not having yet occurred. In 1695 the town and a small adjacent 
district were made into an independent parish; in 1710 it was constituted the principal 
custom-house on the Clyde, and for a while took the lead of Greenock; in 1775 it was 
incorporated as a municipality, and by the reform bill of 1832 it was raised to the rank 
of a parliamentary burgh, uniting with Kilmarnock, Rutherglen, Dumbarton, and Ren- 
frew in electing a member of the legislature. Port Glasgow is rather a well-built town. 
The principal buildings are the town-house, custom-house, and churches of the different 
denominations. Port Glasgow has extensive manufactures of sail-ropes, chain-cables, 
several sugar-refineries, foundries, building-yards, commodious quays, and an extensive 
wet-dock. The deepening of the Clyde, enabling large vessels to ascend to Glasgow, 
seriously injured its commercial prosperity, but the trade has been for many years im- 
proving; the shipping employed is considerable. Pop. ’91, 14,624. 


PORT HENRY, a village in Essex co., N. Y.; on lake Champlain and the Delaware 
and Hudson and the Lake Champlain and Moriah railroads; 35 miles s.w. of Burling- 
ton, Vt. It contains a union school, the Sherman public library, national and state 
banks, gas and waterworks, the Cedar Point blast furnaces, and weekly newspaper. It 
ships large quantities of iron ore. Local attractions include the remains of the old 
French forts at Crown Point. Pop. ’90, 2,436. 


PORT-HOLES are embrasures or openings in the side of a ship of war to enable the 
guns to be ranged in battery. The port-holes are ordinarily square, of size sufficient to 
enable the guns to be pointed at a considerable angle. In stormy weather the ports are 
closed, the guns being run in. When the guns are run out and no fighting is antici- 
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pated, half-ports are employed to keep the water out. There is a row of ports for each 
gun-deck, and by these rows the rating of the vessel is described as three-decker, two- 
decker, etc. Within the port rings are fixed through which the ropes are passed for 
working the heavy guns. 


PORT HOPE, a town and port of entry in Durham co., Ontario, Canada; on lake 
Ontario and the Grand Trunk railroad; 68 miles e. of Toronto. It is in¢a beautiful 
valley, on the side of a hill from which a fine view of the lake is obtained. It has water- 
power, a fine harbor, an active trade in lumber and grain, gas and electric lights, several 
branch banks, churches, newspapers, and steamer connection with Charlotte, N. Y. 
There are a large fleet of fishing vessels, and manufactories of woolen goods, buttons, 
leather, wooden ware, steam-engines, machinery, iron castings, etc. Pop. 91, 5,042. 


PORT HURON, city and co. seat of St. Clair co., Mich.; on lake Huron, the St. Clair 
river, and the Chicago and Grand Trunk, the Flint and Pere Marquette, and the Grand 
Trunk railroads; 60 miles n.e. of Detroit. The city is a port of entry; is connected 
with Sarnia, Canada, by an iron cylinder railroad tunnel under the St. Clair River; and 
is principally engaged in manufacturing, lumbering, shipbuilding, and lake commerce. 
There area U. 8. government building, waterworks on the Holly system supplied from 
the lake, electric light and street railroad plants, national and state banks, many 
churches, public library, public hospital and home, high school, many graded public 
schools, and daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. The manufacturing interests 
include the locomotive, car, and repair shops of the Grand Trunk railroad, several 
boiler works, saw mills, dry docks, flour mills, and fiber, corset, and smelting works. It 
is the seat of a very important trade with Canada, its exports and imports amounting to 
millions of dollars. Port Huron was settled under the name of Desmond in 1686, and 
was chartered as a city in 1857. Pop. ’90, 13,543. 


PORTICI (formerly Portico), a town of southern Italy, is situated on the slope of Vesu- 
vius, near Herculaneum, 5 m. s.e. from Naples, with, ’81, 9,968 (commune 12,709) 
inhabitants. Its environs are delightful, and are dotted all over with country houses. 
It contains a castle built by Charles ITI. in 1738. Its inhabitants are largely engaged in 
the fisheries, and in the weaving of silk. 


PORTICO, a covered space with a roof supported by columns. It is usually attached 
to an important building, but sometimes detached, as a shady walk. A portico is called 
tetrastyle, hexastyle, octostyle, and decastyle, according as it has four, six, eight, or ten 
columns in front. 


PORTIERE is a French term to designate a curtain filling a doorway or used as a 
screen. Portiéres have become more recently real articles of beauty in themselves, 
being frequently made of silk or other rich material, and heavily embroidered or 
painted. 


PORTION, though not a legal term, is often used in the law of intestacy and legacies, 
and means a sum of money given to a child in discharge of the obligation incumbent on 
a parent; and from the circumstance of its being often given on marriage it is called a 
marriage-portion. By the law of England and Ireland, therein differing from the law of 
Scotland, a parent is not bound at common law to give any portion to hischildren. But 
he often does so by will; and, in the event of his dying intestate, the law does so for 
him. See TocHEr. 


PORT JERVIS, a village in Orange co., N. Y.; between the Delaware and Neversink 
rivers, at the intersection of the boundary lines of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, and on the Delaware and Hudson canal and the Erie, and the Port Jervis, 
Monticello, and New York railroads; 88 miles n.w. of New York. It has a picturesque 
location, and contains a public hospital, St. Mary’s orphan asylum, Neversink Valley 
historical society, soldiers’ monument at the junction of the state boundary lines, electric 
light and street railroad plants, national banks, waterworks, and the Erie railroad shops. 
Pop. ’90, 9,327. 


PORTLAND, a town in Middlesex co., Conn., on the Connecticut river and the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford railroad; 14 miles s. of Hartford. It was incorporated 
in 1841, contains the villages of Portland and Gildersleeve, and has valuable quarries of 
sandstone, tin-stamping works, ship-yards, foundry, steam-governor factory, national 
and savings banks, and electric lights. Pop. ’90, 4,687. 


PORTLAND, city, port of entry, commercial metropolis, and co. seat of Cumberland 
co., Me.; beautifully situated on a hilly peninsula. projecting eastward into Casco bay, 
in lat. 43° 40’n., and long. 70° 15’ w.; 108 miles n.e. of Boston and 292 miles s.e. of Mont- 
real; area, 1666 acres, or about 24.sq. miles. Several islands are included within the 
corporate limits, and the site is 1753 feet above sea level. It is an important railway 
center, being on the Grand Trunk, the Boston and Maine, the Portland and Rochester, 
the Maine Central, and several minor railroads. There are lines of steamers to Halifax, 
St. John, etc., New York and Boston, as well as to Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow. The 
harbor is one of the best on the Atlantic coast, being large, of ample depth, well pro- 
tected on every side, and always free from ice in winter. The entrance is defended by 
Forts Preble, Scammel, and Gorges. 
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Portland (the Indian Machigonne) was settled by an English colony in 1632, and called 
Casco Neck. It was included in Falmouth in 1658, and known as Falmouth Neck; was 
burned by the Indians in 1676, and by the French and Indians in 1690; was resettled in 


1715, burned by a British fleet in 1775, rebuilt in 1783, incorporated under title of Port- 


land in 1786, and duly chartered in 1832. The first newspaper was published in 1785 and 
the first bank incorporated in 1799. In 1866 one-third of the city was destroyed by fire, 
with a loss of nearly $10,000,000. 

Portland, for the most part, is laid out with great regularity, and from the beautiful 
shade trees which adorn the streets has received the name of the ‘‘ Forest City.’’ Among 
the noteworthy buildings are the city hall, a handsome municipal edifice with a dome 
160 feet high; the U. S. custom-house, of granite; the U. S. post-office, of Vermont 
marble, in the medieval Italian style; the U. S. marine hospital; the Maine general 
hospital; the Baxter building, in which are the quarters of the public library; the Maine 
historical society, and the Portland society of natural history; the observatory on Mun- 
joy’s hill; the Longfellow homestead; and the cathedrals of St. Luke (Prot. Epis.) and 
the Immaculate Conception (Rom. Cath.). Other objects of special interest are the 
Wadsworth mansion; Preble house; Monument square, containing a soldiers’ monument; 
and a bronze statue of Longfellow. The list of famous men who were natives of this 
city includes Longfellow, 1807-1882; N. P. Willis, 1806-1867; Commodore Preble, 1761- 
1807; and Neal Dow, 1804-1897. In 1890 the U. 8. census reported for Portland 662 
manufacturing establishments, which employed $6,887,557 capital and 6,260 persons, 
paid $3,160,132 for wages and $6,286,488 for materials, and had a combined output 
valued at $11,371,487. The principal industries were slaughtering and meat-packing, 
fruit, vegetable, and provision canning, shipbuilding, marble working, and the manu- 
facture of locomotives, railroad cars, carriages, wagons, and sleighs, boots and shoes, 
clothing, machinery, foundry products, lumber, brick, paper, ete. Portland still has an 
extensive trade with domestic ports and the British provinces, besides the West Indies, 
South America, and Europe, although it is by no means so large as formerly. A marginal 
railway runs along the water-front. At low water, vessels drawing 22 feet, and at high 
water vessels drawing 30 feet can come up to the wharves with perfect safety. The 
imports of foreign merchandise at Portland and Falmouth have an annual value of over 
$500,000, and the exports of domestic merchandise, over $4,250,000. There are several 
national, state, savings, and private banks, over 30 churches, with property exceeding 
$1,000,000 in value, public school property valued at over $350,000, high school, St. 
Elizabeth’s academy, Portland school for the deaf, Y. M. C. A., old men’s home, old 
ladies’ home, and eye and ear infirmary. Portland is divided into seven wards, and is 
governed by a mayor, a board of aldermen, and a common council. The sessions of the 
United States courts for the district of Maine are held here. ‘The water supply comes 
from lake Sebago, a beautiful sheet of water, 17 miles distant, which was the favorite 
haunt of Hawthorne’s boyhood. The reservoir (capacity 12,000,000 gallons) is situated 
on Bramhall’s hill. This is considered one of the healthiest places on the Atlantic 
coast, and the picturesque and favorite seashore resorts, Cape Elizabeth, Falmouth, 
Foreside, and Cape Cottage, are conveniently accessible from the city. Other attractions 
are Lincoln park, the Eastern and Western promenades, Deering woods, Diamond 
island, Riverton, Portland head with its earthworks, and Cushing’s island. The net city 
debt is less than $1,500,000; the assessed valuation of real property (80 per cent. of cash 
value) is about $25,000,000, personal property about $12,500,000; and the tax rate, 
about $20 per $1,000. Pop. 1688, 160; 1786, about 2000, 1860, 26,342; 1880, 33,810; 1890, 
36,425. 

PORTLAND, co. seat of Multnomah county, Oregon, and the chief city of the state, is 
situated on the west bank of the Willamette river, 12 miles from its confluence with the 
Columbia, about 120 miles from the ocean, and 530 miles north of San Francisco, in lat. 
45° 30’ north, and long. 122° 27’ 30” w. It is an important railroad center, being on 
branches of the Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads and of the Oregon rail- 
road and Navigation Co.’s system. There are direct steamers running to San Francisco, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, and Sitka, and daily boats communicating with towns on the 
upper and lower Columbia, Willamette, and Yamhill rivers. The river is navigable for 
river craft 126 miles above Portland, which ranks virtually as a seaport, since vessels 
drawing 21 feet of water can unload at its wharves. 

Portland was laid out in 1845, and became a city in 1851. It was partially destroyed 
by fire in 1872, and again in 1873, when the total loss amounted to $1,845,000; since 
then it has been rebuilt more substantially. It was considerably enlarged in 1891 by the 
annexation of the cities of Albina and East Portland, which had a population in 1890 of 
5,129 and 10,582 respectively. Situated in the midst of a rich agricultural region, and 
with admirable facilities for commerce and manufacture, its growth has been marvel- 


lously rapid, and in proportion to its population it is the wealthiest city in the United — 


States. It is laid out on a slope gradually rising from the river bank, backed by a semi- 
circle of fir-clad hills and surrounded by picturesque scenery. The climate is delightful, 
being much less severe in winter than in many cities farther south. 

Except in the business portions, the streets, which are unusually well kept, are 
planted with maple trees, and a park 200 feet broad extends through nearly the whole 
length of the city from north to south. The finer residences are in the western part 
of the city. The noteworthy public buildings comprise a custom-house and post- 
office, a court-house, the city hall, high school and union railroad station, with clock 
tower, at the corner of North 5th and I streets. The United States courts for the 
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district of Oregon are held here. There are several handsome parks, and Portland 
Heights, on the west (reached by street cars), offer superb views of the surrounding . 
valley, and Mt. Hood, Mt. St. Helens, and Mt. Adams of the Coast range. There are 
several lines of electric street railroads and ferriés to the suburbs. 

The principal industries include machine shops, iron foundries, flour-mills, saw-mills, 
fruit and salmon canneries, breweries, shipbuilding, meat-packing, manufactories of 
engine boilers, carriages, clothing, boots and shoes, paper, rope, lime and cement, soap, 
and bricks, ete. In 1890 there were 569 manufacturing establishments, with an invested 
capital of $16,863,568; hands employed, 9731; value of product, $25,427,603. The chief 
exports are wheat and flour, salmon (dried, fresh, and canned), and lumber. The for 
eign trade, which is large and increasing, is mainly with Great Britain, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, and South American republics. The noteworthy institutions in- 
clude the law and medical schools of the state university; Portland university; Bishop 
Scott school for boys; St. Helen’s school for girls; Portland academy; St. Vincent, Good 
Samaritan, and Portland hospitals; American Order of United Workingmen’s, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows’, Bishop Scott school, library association, and co. law 
libraries; over 70 churches, over 30 buildings used for public school purposes; public 
school property valued at over $750,000; about 20 national, state, and private banks; 
gravity system of waterworks; gas and electric light plants; and numerous daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodicals. 'The waterworks plant, which is self-sustaining, cost nearly 
$2,000,000; the total city debt is about $5,000,000, of which over $3,000,000 represents 
the water debt; and the assessed valuations (real property about 40 per cent. of market 
value) aggregate about $47,000,000. Pop. in ’70, 8298; °80, 17,577; °90, 46,385; °91, after 
the consolidation, 62,046. 


PORTLAND, a former city in St. John co., New Brunswick; since 1889 a part of the 
city of St. John (q. v.). 


PORTLAND BEDS, a division of the upper oolites (q. v.), occurring between the Pur- 
beck beds and the Kimmeridge clay, and so named because the rocks of the group form 
the promontory of the isle of Portland. They consist of beds of hard oolitic limestone 
and freestone, interstratified with clays, and resting on light-colored sands, 

PORTLAND.CEMENT. See CEMENTS, 


PORTLAND ISLE, a rocky peninsula projecting into the English channel from the 
shore of Dorsetshire, 17 m. w.s.w. of St. Alban’s head. Its appearance suggests the 
shape of a beak, and it is therefore called also the Bill of Portland. It is 9 m. in cir- 
cumference, is composed of oolitic limestone, and is supposed to have been once an 
island, but for ages has been connected with the mainland by Chesil bank, an extraor- 
dinary ridge of loose shingle, the scene of frequent shipwrecks. A narrow inlet of the 
sea, Called the Fleet, extends between Chesil bank and the shore. Portland Castle, in the 
north of the isle, was erected by Henry VIIL. as a protection for this part of the coast in 
1520. The penirsula furnishes the famous Portland stone (q.v.). Portland breakwater 
(see BREAKWATER) has a secure harbor for hundreds of the largest ships; also a naval 
station, harbor of refuge, and batteries. Pennsylvania castle, on the east coast, was 
‘built by John Penn, grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania. Near the coast an inde- 
cisive naval engagement took place between the English and the Dutch in 1655. Pop. 
91, 9541. 


PORTLAND SAGO. See Arum. 


PORTLAND STONE: This celebrated building-stone, of which many of the principal 
buildings of London, including St. Paul’s cathedral, Somerset house, and many of the 
churches are constructed, is the oolitic limestone of Dorsetshire, constituting geologi- 
cally the Portland and Purbeck beds, The quarries are chiefly located in the islands of 
Portland and Purbeck, and in the valeof Wardour. The quantity raised is very large. 
During the heavier works at the Portland breakwater 730,000 tons per annum were 
required for that structure alone, and about 30,000 to 40,000 tons are sent annually to 
London and other places. There are three different qualities of the stone in the same 
quarry: the uppermost contains numerous fossils, and is of a coarse grain; it is therefore 
used chiefly for rough work, such as foundations. It is called roach by the quarrymen. 
The middle bed is much broken, and is called the rubble or rubbly bed, and is of little 
value; and the lower one is fine, white, and compact, and is called the whit, or best 
bed. This last is that which is used for fine building purposes. 

PORTLAND VASE, A beautiful cinerary urn of transparent dark-blue glass, found 
about the middle of the 16th c. in a marble sarcophagus near Rome (see Guass). It was 
deposited in the Barberini palace at Rome (and hence often called the Barberini vase) ; 
was then (1770) purchased by Sir William Hamilton (q.v.), and finally by the Duchess of 
Portland. In 1810 the Duke of Portland loaned it to the British museum. In 1845 a 
miscreant dashed the relic to pieces with a stone, but owing to the defective state of the 
law, only a slight punishment could be inflicted. The pieces were skillfully united and 
it still exists in the museum, but is not shown to the public. A small number of copies 
ro “ ely vase Were made many years ago by Mr. Wedgwood, and were sold at 
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PORTLAW’, a small manufacturing t. of the county of Waterford, Munster, Ireland, 
about 9m. n.w. of Waterford. Portlaw has cotton manufactures of considerable impor- 
tance. Pop. ’91, about 1800. 


PORT LOUIS, the capital and principal port of the British colony of Mauritius, is sit- 
uated on an inlet on the n.w. coast. Its streets, though narrow, are straight, and are 
furnished with footpaths, and macadamized. It contains a number of public buildings, 
among which are a theater, library, observatory and botanic garden. Its harbor is capa- 
cious, but is quite safe only during the fine season. The imports and exports of the 
colony are mainly exchanged at Port Louis; and their quantity, value, and character are 
mentioned under the article Mauritius (q. v.). Pop. of the port, with garrison, 91, 
62,995. 

PORT MAHON’ (anc. Portus Magonis), the capital of the island of Minorca (q. v.), is 
beautifully situated on a deep and narrow inlet in the s.e. of the island. Its harbor, 
sufficiently spacious to accommodate a large fieet of men-of-war, is one of the finest in 
the Mediterranean, and is protected by three forts. It has no architectural features 
worthy of special notice, but is on the whole well built. The military governor and the 
bishop of the island reside here. The government buildings were mostly constructed 
while the island belonged to England. Pop. ’87, 18,445. 


PORTNEUF, a co. in central Quebec, Dominion of Canada, having the St. Law- 
rence river for its s. boundary, drained by the river St. Maurice, the Portneuf river, the 
Great and Little Wayagamack lakes, and lake Edward in the n.; 7,255 sq. m.; pop. 791, 
25,815. Its surface is generally level, with a fertile soil. The country is well timbered, 
and its rivers furnish extensive water-power for carding, saw, and grist mills. It hasa 
large trade in flourand lumber. The manufacture of nails is among itsindustries. Co. 
seat, Cap Santé. 


PORTO ALE’GRE, at. of Brazil, capital of the province of Rio Grande do Sul, stands 
at the n.w. extremity of the lake of Patos, by means of which it communicates with the 
sea. It was founded in 17438, is well built, and contained, ’92, 55,000 inhabitants. It is 
provided with wharves; and its trade gives it rank as one of the most important com- 
mercial cities in Brazil. 


PORTOBELLO, a town and popular watering-place, occupies a plain on the s. bank 
of the firth of Forth, in the county of Edinburgh, and 3 m. e. of the city of that name 
by the North British railway. A commodious new town-hall was recently built. This 
town is a favorite resort for sea-bathing and summer quarters during the season. A 
marine promenade, am. in length, runs along the shore; and there is an elegant iron 
pier, 1250 ft. long, with seats to accommodate many persons, and a spacious saloon for 
the use of visitors. Portobello is also a manufacturing town, and its manufacturing 
establishments comprise potteries and earthenware, bottle, brick, and paper works, etc. 
Pop. 791, 8181. The town derives its name from the first house built here about the time 
of the seizure of. the town of Puerto-Bello, in the isthmus of Panamd, and called 
Portobello. 


PORTO BELLO. See PUERTO BELLO. 
POR’TO FERRA’JO. See ELBA. 


PORT OF SPAIN, a town on the w. coast of the island of Trinidad off the coast of 


Venezuela, is the seat of the English governor; has the best harbor in the West Indies, 
from which lines of steamers ply to Europe, the United States, and South American 
ports, and has a fine botanical garden, an Anglican and a Roman Catholic cathedral and 
college. Pop. ’91, 33,782. 

PORTO MAGGIO’RE, a village in the province of Ferrara, Italy, 4 m. e. of Commachio, 
and about 20 m. from the Adriatic; pop. less than 2000. The town is an island in the 
lagoons of the Commachio, and the inhabitants are employed in eel-fishing and in trad- 
ing incattle. Theclimate is malarious. There is an improbable tradition that the place 
was in former centuries a seaport. 


PORTO-MAURI‘ZI0, a seaport t. of n. Italy, capital of a new province of the same 
name in the province of Liguria on the gulf of Genoa, 58 m. directly s.w. of Genoa city. 
Area of province, 455 sq.m. Pop. ’95, 144,913 (est.). The town stands ona high promon- 
tory, projecting boldly into the sea, and has a lofty church, painted in brilliant colors. 
The harbor, defended by a mole, is generally crowded with the picturesque coasting- 
vessels of the Mediterranean. There is an extensive trade in olive-oil and agricultural 
produce. Pop. ’94 (commune), 8200. 


PORTO NOVO, a t. in the Madras presidency of India, situated on the Coromandel 
coast, in lat. 11° 31’ n., and long. 79°51’e. Both the Danes and the Dutch had formerly 
a factory here. The place is celebrated for the battle fought here on July 1, 1781, when 
sir Eyre Coote defeated Hyder Ali. The British force consisted of only 7,878 men, in- 
cluding artillery; Hyder’s army numbered over 60,000. Coote was retiring before 
Hyder. After leaving Porto Novo, he had advanced only a few m. along the sea-shore, 
when he found his path intercepted by the enemy’s batteries, the sea confining him on 
the right, and a range of sand-hills on the left. The British army made two assaults; 
in one, they carried the batteries; in the other, they took advantage of an opening 
in the sand-hills which Hyder had neglected to guard, and came suddenly upon the 
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enemy’s flank. A schooner of war meantime standing in close, poured her broadsides of . 
small guns into the enemy. Their rout was complete. Porto Novo is celebrated for its 
iron foundry, which of late years has supplied much of the material for the Madras 
railways. Pop. of Porto Novo, called by the natives Parangipetta, about 14,100. 


PORTO RICO. See PUERTO RIco. 


PORTO SANTO, an island in the Atlantic ocean, 30 m. n.e. of Madeira, to which it 
belongs; about 24 sq.m. The surface is uneven, with little timber. The soil is barren. 
The principal productions are barley, corn, live stock, and a poor variety of wine. The 
town of Porto Santo has a good harbor, resorted to by ships going round the cape of 
Good Hope. Columbus at one time lived at Porto Santo, which was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1418. Pop. about 1,800. 


PORTPAT’RICK, a burgh of barony and fishing village of Scotland, in the county of 
Wigtown, and 27 m. w. of Wigtown. It is surrounded by hills on the land side, and its 
harbor is protected by two piers, and has a light-house. It is the nearest point of Scot- 
land to the Irish coast, distant only 214 miles. Pop. about 1,500. 


PORT PHIL’LIP. See MELBOURNE. 


PORTREE. See SKYE. 

PORTREEVE (from port and reeve, Saxon gerefa, a word of similar origin to the Ger- 
man graf, signifying a governor or chief magistrate), the principal magistrate in a mari- 
time town. This was the early name of the officer afterward called mayor in London 
and elsewhere. 

PORT ROYAL-DES-CHAMPS, a convent of Cistercian nuns, near Versailles, which 
obtained much celebrity during the 17th century. It was founded for nuns by a mem- 
ber of the family of Montmorenci, in the early part of the 18 c.; and soon after its estab- 
lishment obtained from the pope the privilege of receiving lay persons, who, without 
taking monastic vows, desired to live in religious retirement. This portion of the Port 
Royal-des-Champs institute in later times became of great importance. The discipline 
of the convent having been much relaxed in the 15th and 16th centuries, one of its worst 
abuses—that of appointing the superior, not on account of fitness, but from considera- 
tions of family or other worldly or political motives—became in the end the occasion of 
its complete reformation. Angelique Arnauld, sister of the celebrated brothers Arnauld, 
was appointed, when a mere child, coadjutrix of the abbess, and on the death of this 
lady, although she was then only in her eleventh year, herself succeeded to the office. 
As mére Angelique advanced in years, she felt moved, although still very young, by a 
profound sense of her responsibilities, and undertook a complete and rigid reformation 
of the community, which she carried out in all its details—as the strict observance of 
religious poverty, abstinence from meat, complete seclusion, and the most severe ascetic 
exercises. [he community was removed to Paris in 1626, and in 1633 toa new convent, 
which was thenceforward called Port Royal-de-Paris; and from this time the old establish- 
ment of Port Royal-des-Champs was exclusively devoted to the use of a lay community, 
in accordance with the original papal privilege. This community quickly became very 
celebrated, and soon numbered among its inmates some of the most distinguished schol- 
ars of that age, Antony Arnauld, Le Maistre, Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre de Sacy, 
Nicole, Lancelot, Sericourt, and several others. Their rule of life was most austere, 
rising at 3 A. M., devoting many hours to prayer and spiritual reading and instruction, 
and a portion of the day to manual labor. One of their most important public services 
was the establishment of a school, for which they prepared the well-known educational 
books known under the name of Port Royal, the Greek and Latin grammars, general 
grammar, geometry, art of thinking, etc. This school was for a time transferred to 
Paris, a portion of the nuns being sent back to Port Royal-des-Champs; but eventually 
it was established at an out-farm of the latter place, called Les Granges. 

Port Royal-des-Champs, however, is even more known in history through its relations 
with the Jansenist controversy. The nature and origin of these relations have been 
explained in the article Jansen (q.v.). It only remains to relate the later fortunes of 
Port Royal-des-Champs and its members, in so far as they were affected by the proceed- 
ings taken in consequence by the authorities, whether civil or ecclesiastical. The nuns 
of Port Royal-des-Champs having refused to subscribe the formularly condemning the 
five propositions, a royal order was issued in 1660 for the suppression of the school, 
and the removal of the boarders of Port Royal-des-Champs; and at length the abbess, 
and several other nuns, were arrested, and confined as prisoners in other monasteries, 
After the ‘‘ peace of Clement IX.,” they were permitted to return; but the two com- 
munities, Port Royal-des-Champs and Port Royal-de-Paris, were placed under separate 
government, This led to many disputes, and to a perpetuation in Port Royal-des-Champs 
of the Jansenistic spirit and the Jansenistic opinions; and when the final steps for 
the repression of that party were taken about 1707, a formal bull was issued by pope 
Clement XI. for the suppression of that convent, and the transfer of its property to 
Port Royal-de-Paris. The nuns, accordingly, were finally dispersed and distributed 
over convents of different orders throughout France. The property of the convent 
and church were transferred to the Paris house, and all the buildings of Port Royal. 
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des-Champs were leveled to the ground, by order of the king. Most of the eminent 
names connected with Port Royal-des-Champs are treated under separate heads. See 
illus., PRIESTS, ETC. 


PORT SAID’, a t. in Egypt, about 30 m. s. of Damietta, at the Mediterranean end of 
the Suez canal; pop. 30,000 to 37,000. It contains a reservoir and a light-house. Its 
harbor, made by colossal piers of concrete, has ample docks and accommodations for 
vessels. It has an export trade in cotton and is a coaling station of importance. 


PORTSEA ISLAND, a small island on the s. coast of Hampshire, has on its w. side 
Portsmouth harbor, on its s.e. side Langston harbor, on its e. side Chichester harbor, 
and is separated from the mainland on the n. by a narrow channel, crossed by several 
bridges. It is 4m. long, and contains the towns of Portsea and Portsmouth (q.v.). 


PORTSMOUTH, city, port of entry, one of the co. seats of Rockingham co., N. H.; on 
the Piscataqua river, near the Atlantic ocean, and several branches of the Boston and f 
Maine railroad; 58 miles n. of Boston. It is the only seaport in the state; was settled 
in 1623 by the Laconia company, under the name of Strawberry Hill; was incorporated 
and named Portsmouth in 1653 and became a chartered city in 1849. It was the capital 
of the colony and state of New Hampshire till 1807, when the honor was transferred to 
Concord. Its altitude above the sea is 38 feet, and the annual mean temperature 46° 
01’. The site of the city is on a beautiful peninsula, overlooking the harbor, dotted 
with picturesque islands, and is connected by bridges with Kittery, Me., and with New- 
castle, on Grand island. The capacious harbor is from 35-75 feet deep, with a smooth 
rock bottom, and capable of containing 2000 vessels. The entrance, which was once 
guarded by Forts Constitution and McClary (since condemned), is now protected by 
earthworks erected on the east and west sides. 

Portsmouth is unusually quaint and conservative in appearance, even more so than 
most of the older New England cities, as many ancient houses of the colonial period are 
still standing. This air of antiquity, combined with the equable climate and natural 
beauties of the place, unite to make Portsmouth a fascinating summer resort. It has 
two public parks, Langdon and Goodwin, and there are several cemeteries. Among con- 
spicnous public buildings are the venerable church of St. John, the custom house, public 
high school, public library, cottage hospital, Chase home for children, home for aged 
women, and the Atheneum, which was founded in 1817, and contains a library, a read- 
ing room, and a museum of minerals and natural history specimens. At Rye, two miles 
distant, is the historic mansion of Governor Wentworth, dating from 1750, and near 
the navy-yard is the tomb of Sir William Pepperell. James T. Fields was born here, 
also T. B. Aldrich, who has celebrated the charms of his native place in dn Old Town 
by the Sea. Daniel Webster brought his young bride to 32 Vaughn street in 1808. The 
United States navy-yard at Kittery, commonly known as the Portsmouth navy-yard, is 
always interesting to strangers. It contains 3 immense ship-houses and a floating bal- 
ance dock 350 by 105 feet, which cost $800,000. In 1690 the faikland, 54 guns, was 
constructed here by order of the British government; the America, 50 guns, in 1749, for 
the same power; the Ranger, 18 guns, 1777, of which the famous Paul Jones became 
commander, and which was the first man-of-war built by order of the continental con- 
gress; and the North America, on Badger’s island. 

Portsmouth has very much less trade and commerce now than formerly, although she 
has steadily increased in wealth. Among the industrial plants are an extensive shoe 
factory, marble works, planing mills, machine shops, breweries, brass and copper 
foundries, and glove and hosiery factories. ‘There are several national and savings 
banks, electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks owned by the city and sup- 
plied from springs, about a dozen churches, and daily and weekly newspapers. The 
city has public school property valued at over $200,000; and expends upward of $30,000 
per annum for public education. The net debt is less than $200,000; the city owns 
valuable properties and real estate; and the assessed valuations aggregate over 
$8,000,000. The state arsenal is here, and the sessions of the United States courts for 
the district of New Hampshire are held in Portsmouth. Pop. 1800, 5339; °50, 9738; ’80, 
9690; °90, 9827. 


PORTSMOUTH, city and co. seat of Scioto co., O.; at the junction of the Ohio and 
Scioto rivers and the terminus of the Ohio canal, and on the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western, the Cincinnati, Portsmouth, and Virginia, and the Norfolk and Western rail- 
roads; 100 miles s. of Columbus. It is built on a plain and is surrounded by hills of 
moderate height. It contains a U. S. government building, city hospital, public library, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. M. institute (Rom. Cath.), old ladies’ home, business colleges, public 
school property valued at $200,000, Tracy park, and remains of an old Indian fort. 
There are electric street railroads, electric lights, national and savings banks, about 35 
churches, double system of waterworks supplied from the Ohio river, and several daily 
and weekly newspapers. The industrial plants include large iron and steel works, 
structural iron works, extensive fire-brick plant, several large shoe factories, flour, 
lumber, and planing mills, distilleries, stove foundries, and furniture and veneer fac- 
tories. The environment is a rich agricultural and mineral region, and the city is 
important as a shipping-point for manufactures and produce. Pop. ’90, 12,394. 
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PORTSMOUTH, city, port of entry, and co. seat of Norfolk co., Va.; on the Elizabeth 
river and the Atlantic and Danville, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk, and the Seaboard Air Line railroads; opposite 
Norfolk. The city is also connected with Baltimore, Md., by a steamboat line. At 
Gosport, the s. extremity of the city, is the U. S. navy yard, commonly called the Nor- 
folk navy yard. The harbor is large and readily accessible to the largest vessels. A 
naval hospital is maintained here by the U. S. government. The imports of foreign 
merchandise at Norfolk and Portsmouth have an annual value of over $200,000; and 
the exports of domestic merchandise, largely cottom, lumber, oak staves, naval stores, 
and pig iron, $15,000,000. The city has electric lights, street railroads, several state 
banks, academy, seminary, the shops of the Seaboard Air Line railroad, public schools, 
and daily newspaper. Besides its foreign trade, the city has large interests in the 
cultivation and shipment of oysters and vegetables. See also NoRFOLK. Pop. ’90, 
13,268, 

PORTSMOUTH, the chief naval arsenal of Great Britain, and an important seaport, 
market-town, and municipal and parliamentary borough, in the s. of Hampshire, stands 
on the s.w. shore of Portsea island (q. v.), at the entrance to Portsmouth harbor, and 
opposite the town of Gosport, with which it communicates by means of a floating steam 
bridge. It is 74m. s.w. of London by the London and South-western railway. Besides 
the parish of Portsmouth, the limits of the municipal and parliamentary borough, which 
are co-extensive, include also the parish and town of Portsea, and the out-wards Land- 
port and Southsea. The population of the borough, with its suburbs (est. 1896), 178,639. 
Portsmouth is for the most part a mean-looking, dirty town; but has the most complete 
fortifications in Britain. 'These comprise, on the landward side, the outer line of the 
Portsdown forts and the Hilsea lines; to seaward, the Spithead forts. The bastioned 
ramparts, which formerly eneireled both Portsmouth and Gosport, and were so impos- 
ing in appearance, have recently been partly removed as useless. Southsea, which is 
situated outside the walls skirting Southsea Common, is rapidly increasing, amd is now 
a fashionable watering-place. In the town proper there are few objects of note. Pleas- 
ing views may be had from the ramparts and batteries, as the harbor, the roadstead of 
Spithead, and the isle of Wight, on the coast. of which the white walls of the royal 
residence of Osborne house are seen’gleaming among the trees. Among the few notable 
buildings may be mentioned the church of St. Thomas, the chancel and transepts of 
whieh date from the 12th c., and which contains a ghastly cenotaph in memory of the 
murdered duke of Buckingham (the ““Steenie”’ of King James). The house in which 
he was assassinated by John Felton, and which was then an inn called the “‘ Spotted Dog,” 
is still standing on High street. In front of the garrison chapel is buried the brave sir 
Charles James Napier (q. v.), who died in this neighborhood im 1853. The doekyard of 
Portsmouth, in the district of Portsea, was till lately only 116 acres in extent; but vast 
works have recently been carried out, at a cost of £2,500,000, which have increased the 
area to a total of 298 acres. Of this immense naval establishment, the most noteworthy 
if not the most recent features are the mast and rope houses, hemp-stores, rigging-stores, 
sail-loft, and the dry docks, spacious enough to admit the largest vessels, and offering 
every facility for their speedy repair. The docks vary from 22 to 36 ft. deep, lined with 
solid masonry, and roofed over, and closed by lock-gates. Of the various building-slips, 
one of them, roofed and covered in, is so large that three or four vessels can be im process 
of construction under it at the same time. The wood mills contain a number of most 
ingenious bloek-making machines, the invention of sir Isambard Brunel, in which rough 
timber, introduced at one end, is cut, squared, drilled, bored, and turned into the required 
shape. In the smithy, anchors are forged by aid of a Nasmyth’s hammer. The doek- 
yard also contains the residences of the superintending officers and a school of naval 
architecture. 

Portsmouth harbor, about 420 yards wide at its entrance, expands into a spacious basin, 
extending inland for about 4 m., and having a breadth of 3 m. along its northern shore. 
Large war-vessels ean enter and lie at anchor at all times of the tide. The outward 
entrance is defended. by Monkton Fort and Southsea Castle. The position of this harbor 
is highly favorable. It is situated in the middle of the channel, close to the magnificent 
anehorage of Spithead, where 1000 ships. of the line may ride without inconvenience, end 
is under shelter of the isle of Wight, and opposite the Freneh arsenal of Cherbourg. 

The local trade of Portsmouth is supported mainly by the dockyard and the other 
public establishments. Brewing is eae on, and there is considerable traffic in timber 
and coal, cattle, and agricultural produce. 

The importance of this port dates only from the reign of Henry VII. Its defenses 
were strengthened by Elizabeth, and in a more thorough manner by William IIT. 

PORT TOWNSEND. See TowNsEND, Port. 

PORTUGAL, the most westerly kingdom of Europe, a part of the great Spanish penin- 
sula, lies in 36° 55’ to 42° 8’ n. lat., and 6° 15’ to 9° 80’ w. long. Its greatest length from n. 
to s. is 368 m., and its average breadth from e. to w. about 100 miles. The kingdom of 
Portugal proper is bounded by the Atlantic on the s. and w., and by Spain on the n. and 
east. The table gives the area and pop. of the seven old provinees, still popularly re- 
tained, with the corresponding official districts: 
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PROVINCES. DisTRIOTs. Area in Square Miles. Population, 1890. 
Minho eeoeeeseesseee CCOCOSSCSEOHC HEEL eseesesreseeseresteseseoese 2,807 1,098,356 
Viana 
Braga 
Porto. 


Tras 08 Montes..ccccccccccccccces esee eeecesece 2,298 418,917 


Braganza. 


Villa-Real. 

ISGITATALLa ccccese coccacese @eeeeeelecee eset reese esses ee eeeeee 4,544 1,006,539 
Aveiro. 
Coimbra. 
Viseu. 

Beira DATS .ccoccesuacncaseesee @eleeeeeeeeeeee eee eaeeeeee 4,704 455,295 
Guarda. 
Castello-Branco. 

Estremadura...+e.ceee Sas Cee eshrese icon erecris arts sens 6,876 1,091,401 
Leiria. 
Santarem. 
Lisboa. 

FA LOMUC | OM oaatetsisteisitra clsisisiecicisie se s.0)| =e cieitieisrsi-iele - -'s las biere'elecie’s 9,431 393,054 
Portalegre. 
Evora. 
Beja 

IGULURr achat neh cweasen ab ss tesa) (lis ofan ees bate eee 1,873 228,551 
Faro 

TotalsContinent eo sciciec sawaksies « cle c's cece ci tiemtetemierets 32,528 4,692,113 


The above are the provinces and districts of Portugal on the continent,‘but the islands 
of the Azores and Madeira, etc., are reckoned with the home territories, The area of 
the Azores is 1,005 square miles, with a population, in 1890, of 255,511. The area of 
Madeira is 505 sq. miles, with a population, in 1890, of 134,628. The total area of the 
kingdom with these islands is 34,038 sq. miles, and the population, in 1890, was 5,082,247. 
The population of Portugal is homogeneous, the only foreign element of any importance 
being Gypsies. The principal towns are Lisbon and Oporto, with a population, in 1890, 
of 807,661 and 139,856 respectively. ‘The other towns fall far below these in size and 
importance, the largest in 1890 being Braga, with a population of 23,089. 

Colonies.—The colonial possessions of P. are (1) in Africa: the Cape Verde Islands 
with an area of 1650 sq. miles and a population of about 111,000; Guinea with an area 
of 14,000 sq. miles and a population of about 800,000; Angola, Ambriz, Benguela, 
Mossamedes, and Congo with an area of 457,500 sq. miles, and a population of about 
2,000,000; and East Africa with an area of 261,700 sq. miles, and a population of about 
1,500,000. (2) In Asia: Portuguese India, including Goa, Damao, Diu, etc., and the Indian 
Archipelago, with a population of over 870,000; and China, including Macao, etc., with 
a population of about 67,000. For an account of the Portuguese colonial possessions, 
see the articles on the separate colonies. Portuguese East Africa comprises Mozambique 
(q. v.) and its dependencies. 

Physical Aspect, ete.-—Portugal must be regarded as essentially a littoral country, 
forming the Atlantic or western part of the Spanish peninsula, from which it is separated 
by political, rather than physical boundaries. Its mountains and rivers are, with few 
exceptions, mere western prolongations of those of Spain. The principal mountain 
ranges lie about half-way inland, leaving almost the whole of its 500 m. of coast-line a 
flat sandy tract, with few rocky headlands, and hence there are scarcely any harbors or 
places of safe anchorage, except at the embouchures of the larger rivers. The highest 
range is the Serra de Estrella, which, passing from n.n.e. to s.s.w., through Beira and 
Estremadura, terminates in the steep acclivities of Cintra and Cap la Rocca, near Lisbon. 
The principal chain, which is also known as the Serra da Junto, merges in a series of 
ridges, which cover a tract 30 m. in length, between the Tagus and the sea. Another 
mountain range, named the Serra de Calderao and the Serra de Monchique, but consti- 
tuting a mere continuation of the Spanish Sierra Morena, crosses the southern part of 
Portugal from e. to w., and terminates in its most southern promontory of Cape St. 
Vincent. These ranges, with the numerous mountain-spurs that intersect the northern 
districts in every direction, so thoroughly occupy the area of Portugal that there are 
only two or three plains of any extent in the whole country, and these are situated to the 
w. of the Guadiana, in Alemtejo, and in Beira and Estremadura, near the Tagus and 
Vouga. The valleys are very numerous, and by their great fruitfulness present a strik- 
ing contrast to the barren and rugged mountains by which they are inclosed. The 
principal rivers enter Portugal from Spain. Of these the largest are the Guadiana, 
which, leaving Spain near Badajoz, forms in part the boundary between the southern 
provinces of the neighboring kingdom; while the Minho and Douro, flowing w., form a 
part of the boundary in the n. and n.e. The Tagus, or Tejo, intersects Portugal from 
its northern frontier to the southern termination of the Estrella mountains, where it 
‘ enters the sea a little below Lisbon. The Mondego, the largest river belonging entirely 
to Portugal, after receiving numerous affluents in its course, falls into the sea about mid- 
way between the Douro and the Tagus. The larger rivers, although obstructed at their 
mouth with dangerous bars, afford admirable means of internal navigation, together with 
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the numerous lesser streams, and might, through canals, be connected into one great 
system of water-routes; but hitherto nothing has been done to improve these great 
natural advantages. Except a few mountain tarns, Portugal has no lakes. It has salt- 
marshes on the coast, near Setubal in Estremadura, and Aveiro in Beira, whence large 
quantities of salt are annually obtained by evaporation. Mineral springs are abundant 
in many parts of the country, but hitherto they have been almost wholly neglected. 

The vicinity to the western ocean tempers the climate of Portugal and exempts it 
from the dry heat by which Spain is visited. The great inequalities of the surface. pro- 
duce, however, great diversities of climate; for, while snow falls abundantly on the 
mountains in the northern provinces, it is never seen in the lowlands of the southern 
districts, where spring begins with the new year and harvest is over by midsummer. 
Rain falls abundantly, especially on the coast, from October to March, and, as a general 
rule, the climate is healthy in the elevated districts even of the southern provinces; but 
malaria and fever prevail in low flat lands and near the salt marshes. The mean annual 
temperature at Lisbon is 61° Fahr. 

The natural products correspond to the diversity of the physical and climatic condi- 
tions; for while barley, oats, and wheat, maize, flax, and hemp, are grown in the more 
elevated tracts, rice is cultivated in the lowlands, the oak thrives in the northern, the 
chestnut in the central, and the cork, date, and Ameriean aloe in the southern parts, 
while every species of European, and various kinds of semi-tropical fruits and vege- 
tables, are grown in different parts of the country. The soil is generally rich, but agri- 
culture is everywhere neglected, and is scarcely made subservient to the wants of the 
population. The cultivation of the vine and that of the olive are almost the sole branches 
of industry; from the former is derived the rich red wine familiarly known to us as port, 
from its being shipped at O Porto, ‘‘the port.” The mineral products include gold, 
antimony, lead, copper, marble, slate, coal, iron, and salt, but of these the last is alone 
worked in sufficient quantity for exportation, and is in eager demand for the British 
market on account of its superior hardness, which adapts it specially for the salting of 
meat for ships. 

The finest cattle are reared in the n., the horses of Alemtejo and the sheep of Beira 
are most valued. Mules and asses are the principal beasts of burden. Goats and pigs 
are numerous, and are raised at a very low cost in all the mountain districts. The rear- 
ing of bees and silk-worms is being pursued with somewhat increased energy of late 
years. Fish is abundant in all the rivers and on the coast. The tunny and anchovy 
fisheries of Algarve are of considerable importance. 

Commerce, etc.—The commercial activity of the country falls far short of its physical 
capabilities, and manufacture and trade are confined, for the most part, to the cities 
of Oporto and Lisbon. The chief exports are food substances, raw materials, cork, 
wine, and living animals. The exports amounted, in 1894, to 27,795,726 milreis, and 
the imports to 36,488,529 milreis, the milreis being valued in United States currency at 
$1.08. The chief article exported is wine, and of this a very large part goes to Great 
Britain. With the United States the trade of Portugal, in 1896, amounted to $2,555,731 
for the exports to the United States, and $3,156,991 for the imports from the United 
States. In 1895 the statistics of the exports from the consular district of Lisbon showed 
that the leading items of export to the United States from that district were India 
rubber and cork wood. In 1896 there were 1453 miles of railway open for traffic, and 
of these 914 miles were the property of the state, which subventions all the railways in 
the country. Internal trade is much impeded by the lack of roads and canals and the 
scarcity and inefficiency of bridges. As to the currency, while gold and silver are both 
legal tenders for the payment of debts, the money in circulation has been paper cur- 
rency. Since the suspension of specie payments, in 1891, the notes were issued by the 
bank of Portugal, which is a private corporation which the government supervises but 
does not control. The government, however, issues small paper notes and bronze coins. 
Statistics of wages show that labor is exceedingly cheap, unskilled labor receiving in 
many instances no more than forty cents a day. The lack of chambers of commerce or 
boards of trade makes it impossible to obtain accurate statistics of prices, but, since the 
suspension of specie payments, it is probable that the prices of many of the necessaries 
of life have increased about 25 per cent., which is, approximately, the premium on 
gold. The main sources of revenue are indirect and direct taxes, the latter including 
a property tax, an income tax, and an industrial tax. Considerable revenue is derived 
from the railways, posts, telegraphs, and other national property. In 1894 the total 
Portuguese debt was about $742,000,000. For several years previous the financial condi- 
tion of the country was bad, and a law was passed in February, 1892, reducing the interest 
on the internal public debt by 30 per cent., and the interest on the external debt to be 
paid in gold by 66% per cent. 

Army and Navy.—The army is maintained in part by conscription and jin part by 
voluntary enlistment. It is required that all men of 21 years of age or more shall serve. 
The actual strength in 1894 was 35,353 officers and men, but in time of war it is esti- 
mated that 150,000 men can be called into service. The colonial army, in 1894, had 
9,478 officers and men, the rank and file being chiefly natives of the colonies. The 
navy included, in 1895, one armored cruiser of considerable size, a torpedo fleet, 30 third- 
elass cruisers and several vessels in process of construction. See the article NAVIES, 
Movpern. The principal naval depots are at Lisbon and Oporto. 

Religion, Education.—Portugal belongs almost exclusively to the church of Rome, 
which is the state establishment, but other creeds are tolerated. ‘The heads of the 
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church in Portugal are the ‘‘ patriarch’ of Lisbon, archbishop of Braga, archbishop of 
Evora, and 14 bishops. All of these belong to the grandeza, or higher nobility. The 
parishes number 93,979. The monasteries were dissolved by the law of May 28, 1834, 
and their property was taken by the state and applied to the redemption of the national 
debt. The Protestant denominations are unimportant, comprising a membership of 
hardly more than 500, who are mostly foreigners. Lisbon and Oporto contain Protes- 
tant chapels. Public education is secular, being under the management of a superior 
council of education under the control of the minister of the interior. Compulsory 
education was enacted in 1844 but is far from fully enforced. In 1890 there were in 
Portugal and its islands 3,864 public elementary schools, with about 181,000 pupils, and 
some 1600 private primary schools, with about 60,000 pupils. Secondary instruction is 
afforded by the lyceums of which there were 108, in 1891, and by communal colleges 
numbering 231 in that year. These institutions are for boys. For girls there were 24 
lyceums and 26 colleges. There are also normal schools, clerical schools, and a variety 
of schools for technical and special training, such as the medical schools at Lisbon, 
Oporto, and Funchal; the technical schools at Lisbon and Oporto; the industrial schools 
in these same cities, and in other towns; the agricultural schools; and the military and 
naval schools. There is one university, that of Coimbra, one of the oldest. in Europe, 
founded in 1290. It has five faculties and, in 1892, was attended by 1166 students, 

Law, Government, etc.—The administration of the law is effected by means of 120 
courts of justice, several of which are at Lisbon, where also the high court of appeal 
holds its sittings. The courts are public, and in some cases trial by jury is adopted. 
Excepting in regard to suits referring to trade, law was formerly administered in ac- 
cordance with the Alfonsine code of the 15th c., and the Codigo Filippino, or code of 
Philip IV. of Spain; but since 1868 there has been a Codigo Civil Portugéz. 

Portugal is a constitutional monarchy, the crown being hereditary alike in the female 
and male lines. The houses of representatives are called cortes, and consist of the 
camaras dos pares, and the camaras dos deputados. Considerable alterations in the consti- 
tution were made by the law of March 28, 1895. The upper chamber or House of Peers 
is composed of 90 life peers appointed by the king, and 12 bishops. ‘The deputies of the 
lower house, or Chamber of Deputies, are elected directly by the people. There is 
a property or an educational qualification for the suffrage, the electors being required 
to know how to read and write, or to possess incomes on which the taxes are 500 reis. 
With the exception of lawyers, professors, physicians, and graduates of the professional 
schools, the deputies are required to have an income of at least 400 milreis per annum. 
The chamber is composed of 140 deputies from Continental Portugal, Madeira, and the 
Azores, and 6 from the colonies. The proportion of representation for the kingdom 
proper is one deputy to 45,000 people. The sovereign has not the right of veto on laws 
passed twice by both houses, and parliament meets at certain fixed times without con- 
vocation by the throne. There is the principle of ministerial responsibility and the 
cabinet consists of 7 ministers: the premier and minister of the interior; the minister 
of foreign affairs; finance; justice and worship; war; marine and colonies; and public 
works, industry, and commerce. 

Race.—The Portuguese are a mixed race. In Algarve and Alemtego the Arabic 
element is still very perceptible, and the people of those provinces have dark-brown 
skins, and tall, slim, but lithe and active figures; while the natives of the more northern 
districts, with lighter skins, have less regular features, small eyes, and short, thick-set 
figures. Although the Portuguese may very probably be regarded as the remains of the 
original population of the Peninsula, they differ essentially from their Spanish brethren, 
whom they now regard with inveterate hatred and jealousy on account of their attempts 
a few centuries ago to annihilate the independence of Portugal. They indulge in inter- 
minable verbosity, ceremonious flattery, and servile politeness, and they are inclined to 
extravagance and display. They are, however, intensely patriotic, brave, persevering, 
enterprising, cheerful, and ready to oblige. Asa people, they are dirty and slovenly; 
few persons among them possess any great degree of mental culture, and the lower 
orders are even unable to read or write, and hence the grossest superstition and bigotry 
prevail in every class of the population. 

History of Portugal.—The earliest notice which we have of the western portions of the 
Spanish peninsula, is derived from the Romans, who followed the Carthaginians. as con- 
guerors of the territories of the ancient Iberians and western Celts. Under Augustus, the 
peninsula was divided into three provinces, governed by pretors, of which the western 
province of Lusitania comprised the greater part of the present kingdom of Portugal, be- 
sides portions of Leon and Spanish Estremadura. When the Romans withdrew from the 
peninsula, which was rapidly overrun by Visigoths from the north, and at. alater period by 
Saracens from the south, Lusitania was overwhelmed in one common ruin with Iberia 
or ancient Spain. About the middle of the 11th c. it fell under the sway of Fer- 
dinand I. of Castile. In 1095 Henry of Burgundy, who had married a natural daughter 
of Alfonsa VI. king of Castile, the successor of Ferdinand, received from that monarch 
the government of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus, as a dependent fief. It is 
maintained, however, by Portuguese authorities, that even from this time the country 
was independent. His son, Alfonso I., gained signal advantages over the Arabs, and, 
by his gallantry and prudence, secured the affections of the people. After the great 
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victory which he gained over the Moslems, in the plain of Ourique, in Alemtejo, in 
1139, his soldiers proclaimed him king. His successes on this occasion inflicted a 
serious check on the advance of the infidels, and in recompense for the services 
which he had thus conferred on Christendom, the pope confirmed his title, which had 
been unanimously ratified by the cortesof Lamego. The Burgundian house, which con- 
tinued in possession of the throne for 400 years, gave to Portugal some of its noblest and 
best kings. The immediate successors of Alfonso I. were engaged in many severe 
struggles with the clergy and nobles, who were always ready to combine against the 
sovereign; but although often baffled in their attempts to uphold the independence 
of the crown, the dignity of the kingdom was, on the whole, well maintained by the 
representatives of this family, who are, moreover, distinguished as the promoters and 
upholders of the maritime glory of Portugal. Diniz (Dionysius), who succeeded Alfonso 
ILI. in 1279, must be regarded as the founder of Portuguese commerce and mercantile 
enterprise. This king, moreover, encouraged the industrial arts, and protected learning, 
in furtherance of which he founded, in 1284, a university at Lisbon, which was trans- 
ferred, in 1308, to Coimbra. Diniz was succeeded in 1325 by his son, Alfonso, sur- 
named the brave, whose reign was almost wholly occupied in wars with the Castilians 
and the Moslems. With Alfonso’s grandson, Ferdinand L, the legitimate branch of the 
Burgundian house became extinct in 13883. After some disturbances, his illegitimate 
brother, Joam (John), was recognized by the cortes as king in 1885. His reign was 
eventful, not merely on account of the internal reforms which he introduced into the 
state, and of his steady maintenance of the prerogatives of the crown, but chiefly as being 
associated with the commencement of those vast and important geographical discoveries 
and commercial enterprises to which Portugal owed the position she occupied during 
that and the succeeding age as the greatest maritime power of Europe. To Joam’s son, 
Enrique (Henry) the navigator, is due the merit of having organized various voyages of 
discovery, and inaugurated a regular system of colonization, which, during the reign of 
Joam II. (who ascended the throne in 1481), culminated in the successive acquisition by 
Portugal of the Azores, Madeira, Cape de Verde, and other islands; in the doubling of 
the cape of Good Hope under Bartholomeo Diaz; and, as the result of the latter, in the 
successful achievement of the passage by sea to India, which was effected, in 1497, 
under the command of Vasco de Gama, in the reign of Joam’s successor, Manoel. The 
discovery of Brazil, and the settlements made there and on the western coast of India, 
increased the maritime power and fame of Portugal, which were further extended under 
Manoel’s son, Joam IIL, who ascended the throne in 1521. At this period, Portugal 
ranked as one of the most powerful monarchies in Europe, and Lisbon as one of its most 
important commercial cities. Sudden as this course of prosperity had been, its decline 
was almost more abrupt, and may in a great measure be referred to the influence of the 
priests, for the introduction into Portugal of the inquisition in 1586 led to the expul- 
sion of the numerous wealthy and industrious Jews, on whose able financial manage- 
ment the commercial interests of the Portuguese were largely dependent, and gave rise to 
an amount of social tyranny and oppression, both in the colonies and at home, which, 
coupled with a bad system of government, depressed the energy and crippled the 
resources of the nation. The influence of the Jesuits under the minority of Joam’s 
grandson, Sebastian, and their evil councils in urging their young king to enter upon a 
fatal expedition to Africa against the infidels, led to still further miseries. The defeat 
of the Portuguese, and the capture and death of the young king at the battle of Alcazar 
in 1578, and the extinction of the old Burgundian line in 1580, after the brief reign of 
Sebastian’s uncle, Enrique, plunged the country into difficulties and misfortunes of every 
kind, which lost none of their weight, although they changed in character. After a 
struggle for the throne between many eager candidates; none of whom found favor with 
the nation at large, who persisted in cherishing the delusive hope that Sebastian was 
still alive, and would return from the hands of his infidel captors, Philip I. of Spain 
succeeded in securing to himself the crown of Portugal, and annexing the Portuguese 
kingdom to the Spanish monarchy. This event proved disustrous in the extreme to 
Portugal, for, besides bringing the country to the brink of ruin, by mal-administration 
and misappropriation of its resources, it involved it in all the ruinous wars of Spain in 
the Low Countries and in Germany, a great part of the expenses of which it was made to 
bear; while the Dutch, in retaliation for Spanish aggressions at home, attacked the 
Portuguese settlements in Brazil, and almost completely deprived them of their posses- 
sions in the Indian archipelago. The insolence of Philip IV.’s minister, Olivarez, 
brought matters to a crisis, and in 1640, after a forced union of 160 years, Portugal was 
freed, by a bold and successful conspiracy of the nobles, from all connection with Spain, 
and the duke de Braganza, a descendant of the old royal family, placed on the throne, 
under the title of Joam IV. The war with Spain, which was the natural result of this 
act, terminated in 1668, when, by the treaty of Lisbon, the independence of Portugal 
was formally recognized by the Spanish government. For the next hundred years, 
Portugal vegetated in a state of inglorious apathy. Her ancient glory had departed 
never to return, the nation was steeped in ignorance and bigotry, and from having been 
one of the greatest maritime powers in Europe, the Portuguese were content with 
becoming a commercial dependent rather than ally of Great Britain. Under the reign 
of Joseph I., who died in 1777, the genius and resolution of the minister, Pombal (q. v.), 
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infused temporary vigor into the administration, and checked for a time the downward 
tendency of the national credit. Pombal’s efforts to rouse the people from their sloth, 
and infuse vigor into the government, were frustrated by the accession of Joseph’s 
daughter, Maria, who, with her uncle-husband, Pedro III., allowed things to fall back 
into their old channels. The mental alienation of Maria led, in 1789, to the nomination 
ot a regency under her eldest son, Joam. This prince, who showed considerable capacity 
in early life, finding that he could not maintain even a shadow of independence on the 
outbreak of the war between Spain and France, threw himself wholly on the protection of 
England; and finally, when he learned that Napoleon had determined on the destruc- 
tion of his dynasty, left Portugal in 1807, accompanied by all his family, and trans- 
ferred the seat of his government to Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil. This act was 
immediately followed, on the part of the French, by the occupation and annexation 
of Portugal—a measure which gave rise to the peninsular war. The victory of Vi- 
meira, gained by the combined English and Portuguese army in 1808, freed the land 
from its French assailants; and in 1810, on the death of Queen Maria, the regent 
succeeded to the joint crowns of Portugal and Brazil. The continued residence 
of the new king, Joam VI., at Rio Janeiro gave occasion to abuses and discon- 
tent, which resulted, in 1820, in the outbreak of a revolution at Lisbon, and the proc- 
lamation of a constitutional form of government in the place of the pre-existing absolu- 
tism. After a period of great national excitement and political disturbance, the differ- 
ences between the sovereign and people were so far adjusted, that Joam agreed to and 
signed the constitution of Portugal, and ratified the independence of Brazil, which was 
to be governed. by his son, Dom Pedro, while he himself retained only the title of 
emperor. On the death of Joam in 1826, Pedro IV., after organizing the government 
of Portugal on the model of the French charter, renounced the Portuguese crown in 
favor of his daughter, Dofia Maria da Gloria, on condition of her marriage with her 
uncle, Dom Miguel. The latter, who, during the lifetime of Joam, had availed himself 
of every opportunity to thwart the more liberal policy of his father and brother, waited 
only for the embarkation of the English troops to break the oath which he had taken to 
maintain the constitution, and gathering round him all who were in favor of restoring 
the old order of things in Portugal, he was through their aid declared king by the 
cortes, which met in June, 1828. A period of indescribable confusion, misrule, and 
anarchy followed. The nobles, monks, and rabble ruled the land; 18,000 Portuguese 
citizens went into exile, while double that number of persons, suspected of favoring the 
constitutional party, were kept in confinement. At length, in 1832, Dom Pedro was 
enabled, chiefly by means of a loan from Englishmen, to raise a fleet, and make a Jand- 
ing at Oporto. Admiral Napier, in the meanwhile, operated on the coast of Algarve 
successfully in favor of the young queen, whose cause, by these victories, and the sup- 
port of an alliance with the great powers, finally proved victorious. Dofia Maria made 
her entry into Lisbon in 1838; and in the following year Dom Miguel signed the conven- 
tion of Evora, by which he renounced all pretensions to the throne, and agreed to quit 
Portugal. The death of Dom Pedro in the same year, after he had effected several 
important reforms, proved a heavy misfortune to Portugal, which suffered severely 
from the mercenary rule of those who occupied places of trust about the person of the 
young queen. Her marriage, in 18385, with Augustus, duke of Leuchtenberg, his 
death at the end of a few months, and her second marriage, in 1836, with prince Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg, were followed by grave political disturbances, which in course of 
time were aggravated by the personal avarice and want of good faith of those in whom 
the young queen placed her confidence. A branch of the democrats, known as the 
Septembrists, from the month in which they made their first decisive stand against the 
government, loudly demanded the abrogation of the charter promulgated by Dom Pedro 
(and known as the carta de ley de 1826), and the restoration of the constitution of 1820. 
This contest of the charters may be said to have continued through the entire reign of 
Dofia Maria. The government was alternately in the hands of Septembrists and chart- 
ists, toward both of whom the queen acted with a degree of duplicity that frustrated 
every effort at an adjustment of the national disorders. Insurrections and counter- 
Insurrections were of frequent occurrence; the troops were not to be depended on in 
moments of emergency; guerrilla bands.scoured the country at will, and openly defied 
the queen’s authority. The absolutists, or Miguelites, took advantage of the general 
disorder to produce a reaction in favor of the old church party. The financial embar- 
rassments were complicated in the extreme; while the obstinacy of the nation in regard 
to the maintenance of the slave-trade, in defiance of treaties and pledges, brought them 
into temporary collision with Great Britain, the only ally on whom Dofia Maria could 
rely. An armed intervention of the great powers in 1847 produced a partial abatement 
of the national disorders; and matters might have permanently improved, had not the 
queen’s partiality for her unpopular ministers, count Thomar and his brother Cabral, 
and her determination to leave the administration of affairs in their hands, exasperated 
the general discontent and distrust of the court, and led to the insurrection, which, 
without bloodshed, made the national idol, the marquis de Saldanha, de facto military 
dictator of Portugal, and evoked a general expression of the popular wish for the 
queen’s abdication. Saldanha’s ministry, although begun under good auspices, soon 
manifested the same readiness to succumb to the views of the court which had charao- 
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terized former ministries. One cortes was dissolved after another, and finally, in 1852, 
the government declared itself prepared to carry out necessary reforms without the con- 
currence of the cortes, and to demand at a future period a bill of indemnity for its acts. 
At this crisis the queen died suddenly, and her eldest son ascended the throne in 1853, 
as Pedro Y., under the regency of the king-consort, his father. The latter used his 
power discreetly; and, by his judicious management, the financial disorders were par- 
tially adjusted. Upon the sudden death in 1861 of Pedro, his brother was proclaimed 
king as Luis I. He steadily adhered to constitutional principles, and aimed at the 
internal improvement of the country ; and, in spite of frequent ministerial crises and 
continual financial difficulties, the resources of the country steadily developed. When 
the insurrection of Gen. Prim broke out in Spain, the Portuguese chambers declared 
unanimously against any proposals for an ‘‘ Iberian union.” Jn 1889, King Luis was 
succeeded by his son, Carlos I., whose reign has been marked by much popular discon- 
tent, owing to the propagation of republican doctrines among the people. 

PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The Portuguese, like every other 
branch of the Romance family of languages, has grown out of a local form of the Lingua 
Romana Rustica, which in course of time had ingrafted upon it many elements of Ara- 
bic from the Saracen invaders of the country, and numerous verbal and idiomatic char- 
acteristics of the Frankish and Celtic dialects, which were introduced with the 
Burgundian founders of the Portuguese monarchy. The earlier forms of Portuguese 
bore close affinity with the Galician, and although, in course of time, it presented strong 
resemblance to its sister language, the Castilian, in as far as both possessed numerous 
words of identical origin, it differed so widely from the latter in regard to grammatical 
structure, as almost to merit the designation of an original tongue. The antipathy 
existing between the Portuguese and Spaniards, and the consequent strenuous efforts of 
their best writers to keep their language distinct, and to resist the introduction of fur- 
ther Castilian elements, had the effect of making Portuguese still more dissimilar from 
the sister tongues of the peninsula, and the result is the production of a language differ- 
ing from pure Spanish in having an excess of nasal sounds, and fewer gutturals, with a 
softening or lisping of the consonants, and a deepening of the vowels, which renders it 
the softest, but least harmonious, and the feeblest of all the Romance tongues. The 
earliest specimens of genuine Portuguese belong to the beginning of the 13th c., and 
consist for the most part of collections, or books of songs (Cancionezros), which, both in 
regard to form and rhythm, resembled the troubadour or minne songs of the same 
period. Of these, the oldest is the Cancionetro dél Rei Dom Diniz, or Book of Songs, by 
King Diniz, who had long been regarded by the Portuguese as their earliest poet, but 
whose poems were supposed to be lost, till they were discovered about 40 years since, in MS. 
in the library of the Vatican, and published at Paris and Lisbon in 1847. In the 14th 
and 15th c., the court continued to be the center of poetry and art, as it had been under 
Diniz; but Castilian was in greater vogue than Portuguese, which was despised by the 
numerous royal poets, who emulated the example of Diniz, and composed love-songs 
amd moral or didactic poems. Under the culture of these noble bards, the poetry of 
Portugal remained weak and effeminate, without acquiring even the tenderness and 
pathos which characterized the Spanish romances of that age. The poetry and litera- 
ture of Portugal acquired new vigor with the growth of her maritime and commercial 
glory, and the Cancionetro Geral (Lisb. 1516) of the poet Garcia de Resende, which gives 
a general summary and extracts of all the Portuguese poets of the latter half of the 15th, 
and beginning of the 16th c., affords evidence of this improvement, which is most 
strongly exemplified in the sentimental pastorals or romances, and the national eclogues 
of Bernardino Ribeiro and 8a de Miranda, whose eclogues and prose dramatic imitations 
of Plautus and Terence, mark the transition period between the medieval lyrical and 
the later classical style. These first attempts at the drama were followed by Antonio 
Ferreira, whose Ines de Castro is the oldest Portuguese tragedy. But the classical school, 
whose chief cultivators were the courtiers of Lisbon and the professors of Coimbra, 
found little favor among the people at large, for the discoveries and conquests of the 
nation in Asia, Africa, and America excited an enthusiasm and self-consciousness in the 
people, which led them to crave for something more practical and natural than the 
stilted style of the classicists. At this crisis, when Portugal was at the zenith of her 
material prosperity, appeared her greatest poet, Camoens, who, in his immortal epic, 
Os Lusiadas, which appeared in 1572, struck out a new path in the domain of epic 
poetry; while his numerous sonnets, 800 in number, his Cangoes or songs, his Redon- 
dillas, dramas, and other poetic productions, exhibit great versatility of genius. 

With Camoens and his contemporary, Gil Vicente, the language and poetry of Por- 
tugal reached the culminating point of their development. During the dominion of 
Spain, the Portuguese so far lost all feeling of national independence and patriotism, 
that they at length renounced their native tongue, and adopted the language of their 
foreign rulers. With the restoration of political independence, under the sway of the 
Portuguese house of Braganza, a reaction took place; but the 17th and 18th c. produced 
few Portuguese writers who attained more than an ephemera) and purely local reputa- 
tion—bombast, or slavish imitation of Spanish and Italian writers, being the predomi- 
nant characteristics of the Portuguese school of light literature. Some good historical 
weiters belong, however, to this period, as Jacinto Freire de Andrade, whose life of 
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Joao de Castro, viceroy of India, still holds its place as the most perfect monument of 
classical prose; the great Indian missionary, the Jesuit father Antonio Vierra, who died 
in 1699, and whose sermons and letters—of which a collection was published at Lisbon 
in 1748, and at Paris in 1838—are regarded by his countrymen as models of style and 
diction; F. X. da Meneses, the author of O Portugal Restawrado (1741), etc. In the 
beginning of the present century, Portuguese poetry was partially redeemed from its 
previous low grade by two men, who, although they professed to observe a strictly 
elassical style, possessed a delicacy of taste and a genial creative power which save 
them from falling into the absurdities that had generally characterized the school in 
Portugal. The elder of these, F. M. do Nascimento, who died in exile at Paris in 1819, 
although specially noted as an elegant lyrist, deserves notice for his gracefully written 
miscellaneous papers; while Manoel de Bocage, his less cultivated rival and contempo- 
rary, must undoubtedly be regarded as the most original and truly national of the mod- 
ern poets of Portugal. His sonnets rank as the finest in the language, and these, with 
his numerous idylis, epigrams, and occasional poems, composed in various styles and 
modes of versification, have had a host of imitators, among the best of whom are the 
dramatist J. B. Gomes, J. M. da Costa e Silva; the satirist, T. da Almeida; and the Bra- 
zilian, Antonio Caldas, distinguished for his sacred epics, and various imitations of Mil- 
ton and Klopstock. ‘The best of the recent Portuguese poets are M. de Albuquerque, 
A. de Castilho, and A. de Carvalho, and J. B. d’ Almeida Garrett. The last-named, 
whose collected poetic and prose works appeared at Lisbon in 1840, was at once the 
most versatile and popular writer of his time in Portugal. In the departments of trav- 
els, geography, and history, Portugal has produced good writers from the earliest periods 
of its literary history; and im recent times, the works of B. Machado, J. Ferreira, and 
A. de Cajo, have well maintained the national reputation.— Portuguese literature is also 
cultivated in Brazil, and, of late years, with more success than in the parent country. 
The principal names in Brazilian poetry are Goncalves Diaz, Macedo Abreo, and Magal- 
haens; in history, Varnhagen, author of the Historia General de Brazil (4854), and P. da 
Silva, author of the Brazilian Plutarch; besides some divines, philosophers, and trans- 
lators from. the classics. 


PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PARTIES. See Poxritican PArtres, PORTUGUESE. 
PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR (Jelly-fish). See AcALEPHA. 


PORTUGUESE WINES. Many varieties of the grape are cultivated in Portugal, 
and the wines produced are very numerous. From the Douro district, a mountainous 
tract near Oporto, port wine is derived. The first pipe of port is said to have.been 


shipped in the year 1678. During the ten years following 600 pipes were shipped each © 


year. In 70 years the annual exportation rose to 17,000 pipes. In 1757 the monopoly 
of the wine company was established, and continued to the year 1833, when it was 
abolished. During these 77 years the annual exportations amounted to 33,300 pipes. 
A new company was established in 18438, but abolished in 1867. A large percentage of 
brandy is generally added to port wine, because it is the quickest and most certain means 
of making the wine marketable and salable to the consumer. The principal vines grown 
in the Douro are the Verdeiho, Mourisco, Bastardo, Alvarithao, Touriga, Tinta Francesca, 
and the Tinta Caa. The wine is exported principally to Great Britain, the annual value 
amounting to over £1,000,000 sterling. In 1877 that country imported 4,069,555 gallons, 
costing £1,3838,552. The wines known as Palmella and Jnglezhinos are grown in the 
neighborhood of Lisbon. Of Portuguese white wines may be mentioned those of Lisbon, 
Burcellas, Carcavellos, Arinto, Termo, and Setuval; of the red variety are Laoradio, 
Lamego, Torres Vedras, Mongaon, and Colares. See Port Wink. 


PORTULACER, or PonTULACACEA, a natural order of exogenous plants, nearly allied 
to caryophyllacew, from which it differs. chiefly in the generally perigynous stamens, the 
calyx consisting of two sepals which are united at the base, and the capsule frequently 
opening transversely. The species are not very numerous; they are much diffused over 
the world, and are shrubby or herbaceous, generally succulent, mostly growing in dry 
places. The flowers are often large and beautiful, but ephemeral. The foliage is bland 
and insipid. Some species are used as salads and pot-herbs, of which the best known is 
purslane (q. v.). 


PORT WINE (i.e., Porto or Oporto wine), a species of red wine, hot and heady, which 
is produced chiefly in a mountainous district of Portugal, called Cima de Douro, and 
exported from Oporto and Lisbon. The vine from which this wine is produced is 
generally planted on craggy slopes with a southern exposure. The grapes are gathered 
from the commencement of September to the middle of October. The cultivation and 
gathering of the grapes for port wine employ annually 10,000 cultivators and 20,000 
gatherers. The wme, when pure and unadulterated (which is very seldom the case), 
does not acquire its full strength and flavor till it has stood for some years, but care 
must. likewise be taken that itis not allowed to become too old. The color of new port 
wine varies from pale rose to deep red, and changes with age, becoming a deep tawny 
brown, which is permanent. By far the greater portion of the wine made is mixed with 
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spirit even during the time of fermentation, in order to give the new wine the ripeness 
and strength which exporters require, and which the wine does not naturally attain till 
it has stood for some time; the proper color is also given by an ingredient known as 
jeropiga, which is a preparation of elderberries, molasses, raisin-juice, and spirit. It is 
an excess of this jeropiga in the inferior sorts of port which communicates to them the 
medicated odor so frequently noticed. The extreme ‘‘headiness” of port is chiefly due 
to the liberal admixture with spirit, and this is the case with all the sorts generally 
exported. From the time when port came into demand (about 1700, though it was known 
in England for a considerable time before this) down to 1826, its export was a monopoly 
in the hands of the English merchants, and the amount of wine produced increased, 
with tolerable steadiness, year after year till 1836, when it reached 38,459 pipes) valued 
at £1,122,500. The ultimate effect of this monopoly was to increase the price of port 
wine in England, and at the same time so to deteriorate its quality, that in course of time 
it became of less demand, and was gradually, to some extent, supplanted by southern 
French and other wines. Since 1836 it has fluctuated, being sometimes more and some- 
times less than this figure; in 1850 the exportation reached 37,487 pipes, of which 25,400 
were sent to Great Britain. Since 1880, owing to the failure of the vines, comparatively 
little genuine port wine has been produced. 


PORUS, Kine, in the time of Alexander the Great, ruled over northern India, near 
the Hydaspes river. When Alexander invaded his country, he prepared to defend the 
passage of the stream; but the Grecian general crossed some distance above the Indian 
camp, and surprised and defeated successively Porus’s son and the king himself. The 
captive monarch conducted himself with great dignity, and won the regard of Alexander, 
who treated him with much generosity. He was killed about 318 B.c. 


POR'Y, Jonny, b. England, about 1570; d. previous to 1635; entered Gonvil and 
Caius college 1587, made a translation of the Geographical History of Africa by John 
Leo, a Moor, called the only original authority for the state of n. and central Africa of 
that period; republished in Purchas’s Pilgrimes. He was living in Paris in 1612, and 
1619-21 was secretary to the colony at Jamestown, Va. On his return voyage to Eng- 
land he stopped at Plymouth, and visited the colony then recently arrived. He assisted 
Hakluyt in the preparation of his geography, and in 1623 came back as a commissioner 
from the privy council. 


POSCHAREVATZ. See PASSAROWITZ. 
POSEI'DON. See NEPTUNE. 


PO'SEN, a province of Prussia, bounded n. by Pomerania and east Prussia, e. by 
Poland, s. by Silesia, and w. by Brandenburg and Pomerania. Area 11,183 sq.m. Pop. 
at the close of 1895, 1,828,195. It is divided into the two governmental districts of Posen 
and Bromberg; and the principal towns are Posen, Bromberg, Lissa, Rawitsch, and 
Gnesen. The principal river is the Wartha, which traverses Posen from e. to w., and is 
navigable throughout the greater part of its course, as is also the smaller Netze. The 
country is almost everywhere level, and its surface extensively covered with bogs, ponds, 
and small lakes. The soil is on the whole fruitful, and the numerous swamps and forests 
which covered the land during its annexation to Poland have of late years been converted 
into rich meadow and good arable land, where cattle of superior quality are raised, and 
good crops of wheat, barley, oats, and flax are procured. The forests are extensive and 
productive, and contribute largely to the exports of the province, of which, however, the 
most important articles are corn, wool, tallow, hides, wax, hops, any honey. With the ex- 
ception of coal, which is obtained from beds near the town of Wronki, Posen has no 
mineral products. Good broadcloth, linens, and lace are manufactured in many of the 
small country towns. Other industries are brick-making, brewing, distilling, and the 
manufacture of snuff. Since the annexation of Posen to Prussia much has been done 
to supply the previous deficiency in regard to pupular instruction; and there are many 
gymnasia, normal and training-schools, a seminary for priests, and a very large number 
of burgher and national schools. The greater part of the population belongs to the 
Roman Catholic church, which is under the spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Posen and Gnesen, and the remainder mostly Protestants. The predominant ethnic 
element is still Polish, estimates placing the number of Poles at over a million, and 
more than 800,000 persons employing Polish as their mother-tongue. Posen formed an 
integral part of Poland till 1772, when, at the first partition of the Polish territory, the 
districts n. of the Netze were given to Prussia. At the second and third partitions, 
which were made twenty years later, the remainder was incorporated in the Prussian 
kingdom under the name of South Prussia. In 1807 Posen was included in the duchy 
of Warsaw; but by the act of the congress of Vienna it was separated in 1815 from 
Poland, and reassigned to Prussia under the title of the grand duchy of Posen. In 
1848 the Poles, who had never amalgamated with their new German compatriots, took 
advantage of the general political excitement of that period to organize an open rebel- 
lion, which gave the Prussian government considerable trouble, and was not put down 
till much blood had been spilt on both sides. On the cessation of disturbances the Ger- 
man citizens of the province demanded the incorporation of Posen with these Prussian 
states which were members of the German confederation, and the Berlin chambers gave 
their approval of the proposed measure in 1850; but on the subsidence of revolutionary 
sentiment in Germany the subject was dropped. 
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POSEN (Polish Poznan), the chief t. of the province of Posen, and a Prussian fortress 
of the first rank, is situated on the low and sandy banks of the Wartha, nearly 102 m. 
e. of Frankfurt. Pop. ’71, 56,874; °95, '78,285—of whom about one-third are Protestants, 
and about 8,000 are Jews. Posen, which ranks as one of the most ancient cities of 
Poland, became the seat of a Christian bishop in the 10th century. Till 1296 it was the seat of 
the Polish dukes; and it was a member of the Hanseatic league during the middle ages, 
when it was an important trading mart between western Europe and the Slavonic lands 
bordering on Asia. At this time many German, English, and Scottish traders settled in 
Posen, which latterly fell into decay. It passed into the possession of Prussia in 1815. 
At the great fire of 1808, when many of the older parts of the town were destroyed, 
Posen lost the most striking fcatures of its semi-oriental style of architecture; but it still 
retains a certain picturesque character from the number of its church towers and lofty 
houses. Among its fifteen principal churches the most noteworthy are the cathedral, 
a recently restored and elaborately ornamented building, and St. Stanislaus, a splendid 
specimen of Italian architecture. Posen, which has been strongly fortified since 1828, 
is encircled by six suburbs. It is the seeof an archbishop, the seat of the provincial gov- 
ernment, and has a fine town-hall, two gymnasia, a public library with 30,000 volumes, 
training-schools for teachers of both sexes, a school for midwives, a theater, etc. Recent 
restorations and improvements have rendered it one of the pleasantest-looking towns in 
Prussia, and it can now boast of many fine regularly-built streets and squares, in which 
are situated the winter residences of many of the provincial Polish nobles. A consider- 
able trade in wood, corn, wool, broadcloth, and linen is carried on here, principally by 
the Jews, and the annual fairs held in summer attract large crowds from all parts of the 
province. The chief manufactures of Posen are cloth, leather, carriages, copper vats 
and other vessels used in distilling, and tobacco; while there are likewise several brew- 
eries, distilleries, and sugar-refineries. 


POSES PLASTIQUES (Fr. ‘‘ statuesque attitudes”), equivalent to tableaux vivants (q.v). 


POSEY, a co. in extremes.w. Indiana, drained by the Wabash and Ohio rivers, which 
divide it from Illinoisand Kentucky; traversed by the Louisville and Nashville, and the 
Evansville and Terre Haute railroads; 398 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 21,529, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is hilly, but the bottom lands are very rich; tobacco, corn, wheat, 
oats, and grass are the chief products. There are factories making carriages, plows, 
and other agricultural tools. Co. seat, Mount Vernon. 


POSEY, THomAS, 1750-1818; b. Va.; settled in West Virginia in 1769. He became a 
quartermaster in Lord Dunmore’s army, and was engaged in the battle with the Indians 
at Point Pleasant in Oct., 1774. The next year he assisted in the defeat of Dunmore at 
Gwyn’s island. He afterwards joined Morgan’s riflemen, and fought with a force of 
British light infantry at Piscataway, N. J. Entering the army under Gates, he was 
at the battles of Bemis heights and Stillwater in 1777, and the same year conducted an 
expedition against the Indians. In 1779 he commanded a battalion under Wayne, and 
was prominent at the assault of Stony Point. He served with Wayne till the evacuation 
of Savannah, and was at the surrender of Cornwallis. He was appointed brigadier- 
general in 1793, and removing to Kentucky, was state senator, lieutenant-governor, and 
major-general of militia. He was U.S. senator from Louisiana, 1812-13, governor of the 
Indian territory, 1813-16, when he became commissioner of Indian affairs. It has been 
frequently asserted that Gen. Posey was an illegitimate son of Gen. Washington, though 
it cannot be said that there is any convincing evidence of the truth of the assertion. 


POSIDONIUS, b. Syria, 128 B.c.; went to Rome in the consulship of Marcus 
Marcellus, 51 B.c., and died, according to Lucian, 45 B.c. He was a pupil of 
Pansetius, whom he succeeded as the leader of the stoics; and was the teacher of Cicero, 
who frequently speaks of him with praise. Pompey visited him B.c. 67, at Rhodes, 
where the greater part of his life was passed, and again B.c. 62, after the close of the 
Mithridatic war; and Posidonius wrote a history of the wars of Pompey. Besides his 
philosophical works, he wrote treatises on history, astronomy, and geography, none of 
which are extant, with the exception of their titles, and the quotations from them pre- 
served by Cicero, Strabo, and others. He wrote Meteorologica, and Cicero alludes to his 
artificial sphere, which represented the motion of the heavens. He traveled much for 
the purpose of collecting information for his works, and Plutarch has taken from him 
the materials of several of the “lives,” notably that of Caius Marius, whom Posidonius 
personally knew. He was a stricter stoic than Panetius. 


POSILIPO, a mountain on the n.w. of Naples, close by the city, remarkable for the 
tunnel known as the Grotta di Posilipo, through which the road from Naples to Pozzuoli 
(anc. Puteoli) passes. The grotto is in some places 70 ft. high, and 21 ft. wide, and is 
2,244 ft. long. It is very ancient. Seneca mentions it as the Crypta Neapolitana. 
Strabo assigns its construction to M. Cocceius Nerva, superintendent of aqueducts in the 
time of the emperor Tiberius. -Above the eastern archway of the grotto is the so-called 
“tomb of Virgil.” At the base of the hill of Posilipo anciently stood the poet’s villa, in 
which he composed the Helogues and Georgics, if not also the ned. During the mid- 
dle ages, the common people firmly believed the grotto to be the work of the poet, whom 
they regarded as a great magician, 
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POSITION-FINDER. This instrument, the invention of Lieut. B. A. Fiske, U. 8. N., 
can be applied in many situations on land and on board ship, but presupposes that the 
gunner is able to sight directly upon the target. It may be said to be a simplification 
and amplification of the range-finder. It embodies a telescope moving over an arc of 
conducting material, and a pivoted pointer moving over a like arc of conducting material 
in a wheatstone bridge circuit with the first-named arc the arrangement being such 
that when the alidade arm attached to the telescope on the first arc and the pointer on 
the second arc stand at the same angle, the circuit is balanced: The pointer arm 
moves over a chart representing the area, which includes the position of the distant 
object on a reduced scale. On this chart there. isa simple pivoted arm which can be, 
trained directly upon the object ; or the arm may be mechanically controlled by a tele-’ 
scope directed upon the object, so that it will make with the other arm an angle equal to, 
that made by the lines of sight drawn from the two telescopes to the object. The! 
position of the object is then shown by the intersection of the electrically directed 
pointer and the mechanically directed arm upon the chart. In the accompanying 
diagram A BP represents the parapet of a fortification. The distant object is supposed 
to be at C, and it is the position of this object which is to be determined upon a chart 
D on which the fortification line A’ B’ appears on a reduced scale. His an arc of 
conducting material and f’as a telescope pivoted at /’’, with its free extremity moving 
over and making 
contact with the arc 
fF. @G@ is a similar 
arc to # and located 
in proximity to chart 
D. Hisan arm piv- 
oted at H’ and hav- 
ing its free end 
sweeping over and 
making contact with 
the arc G and carry- 
ing a pointer J. ab 
ed are members of a 
wheatstone bridge 
connecting the arms 
Hand G. g is the 
galvanometer. 
When the arm # is 
set upon its arc G at 
the same angle to the 
lines as H’ #” as the 
arm upon the arc #, 
then the bridge will 
balance and the gal- 
vanometer will indi- 
cate zero; and hence, 
inasmuch as the tele- 
scope f points to the 
actual object c, so 
the arm will point to the corresponding position of the object ¢ or ¢’ on the chart é 
Pivoted upon the chart d at 7’ is an arm j, which arm may be provided with a tele- 
scope or alidade, so that it may be directed upon the object c, the arm j being long 
enough to make intersection with the arm 7. 

If then the arm / is trained directly upon the object, inasmuch as the line 4” 7’ joining 
the pivots of the arms 7 j on the chart d corresponds to the base line f’ j” extending be- 
tween the distant stations, and as the angle c’ h’ j’ equals the angle cf’ #’, it follows that 
the intersection of the arms 7% and J at ¢’ indicates the position of the object ¢ upon the 
chart d. The chart being drawn to scale and laid off in divisions of known dimensions, 
it then becomes easy to recognize at a glance both the bearing and distance of the object 
from any given point on the chart. In actual practice Lieut. Fiske has adopted a 
form of apparatus which deserves description. It consists of a tripod supporting an 
upper platform which carries the standard upon which is pivoted the telescope. 
Extending downward through the platform is a shaft which turns with the telescope 
and standard. An arm is carried by the shaft and moves over a lower table on the 
upper surface of which is marked the chart. The arm is set parallel to the telescope, 
so that when the telescope is directed upon the object, the arm will also be directed upon 
the object. This parallelism of arm and telescope is not essential. Carried upon the: 
lower table is another arc and a second arm. This intersection of the two arms over 
the chart, as already explained, shows the position of the distant object. Telephones are 
fitted to the telescope, which arrangement overcomes the difficulty of maintaining .both 
lines of sight on the same point, and enables the observers to change the point observed 
, 48 often as they find necessary. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. See ComTE:; PosirIvismM. 
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POSITIVE PRINTING, in photography. This term is used te designate that process 
by which impressions from a negative (q.v.) are produced upon suitably prepared paper. 
The term, however, does not belong exclusively to positives produced on paper, and 
intended to be viewed by reflected light, since transparent positives for examination by 
transmitted light are produced on glass. The means by which this kind of positives is 
obtained are so exactly similar to the dry negative collodion process, that a detailed 
notice thereof is hardly necessary in the present article, which will be confined exclu: 
sively to the means of obtaining positive proofs on paper. 

Regarding, then, the negative, not so much a picture as the means of producing 
one, the first thing which presents itself for notice is the paper. The paper in most 
common use is the silver print, which is described below. It is used in the simply salted 
condition, or more generally in the salted and albuminized state, the purpose of the 
albuminizing being to prevent the chemicals used in the process from sinking into the 
paper, whereby the delicate details of the negative would become defective on the surface. 
The process is briefly as follows: float the paper on the salting bath from one to five 
minutes; drain for one minute; hang up to dry. Float the paper on the exciting bath 
from five to ten minutes, according to its strength; drain and hang up todry. Expose 
in a pressure-frame undera negative. Thenecessary depth of impression being obtained 
(a point only to be determined by experience), wash the print in common water. Some 
operators at this stage immerse the print in a bath containing one per cent of ammonia 
for two or three minutes. This is by no means absolutely necessary; should it, however, 
be done, it should be afterward washed in water for five or ten minutes; after which it 
is immersed in the toning bath from one to ten minutes, or until the desired tone be 
obtained; it is then washed in several changes of water, preparatory to immersion in 
the fixing bath, This last operation occupies from fifteen to thirty minutes, according 
to the strength of the fixing solution and the depth to which the printing has been car- 
ried. ‘The print is then copiously washed in many changes of water, and hung up to dry. 

The baths referred to above are composed as follows: salting bath, water, one ounce; 
albumen, 4 ounces; good common salt, 48 grains. Luciting bath, nitrate of silver, 240 
grains; water, 4 ounces; glacial acetic acid, half adram. Toning bath, chloride of gold, 
4 grains; water, 24 ounces; carbonate soda, 100 grains. Fixing bath, hyposulphite of 
soda, 4 ounces; water, 1 pint. Blue prints and platinotype prints are methods of posi- 
tive printing described under PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Printing in carbon, lamp-black, or other impalpable powder, which doubts as to the 
stability of silver prints had long made a desideratum, has recently been brought to @ 
considerable degree of perfection. It is based on the discovery by Mungo Ponton, that a 
mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potass is rendered insoluble by the action of light, 
and on the experiments of Poitevin, Fargier and Blair. There are three typical processes 
—the autotype, Woodburytype, and lichtdruck. The awtotype consists in coating a sheet 
of prepared paper with a mixture of gelatine, bichromate of potass, and carbon, and 
when dry, exposing it under a negative. On removal from the printing frame, the pig: 
ment is moistened with water, and laid, prepared side down, on a support of glass, zinc, 
or shellac-coated paper, to which a gentle pressure makes it adhere. The paper is then 
removed, and the print is developed by immersion in warm water, which dissolves the 
unaltered gelatine, but cannot touch the parts rendered insoluble by the light which has 
passed through the negative. The developed print is again transferred to paper, when the 
high lights are found to consist of those parts where the gelatine has been completely 
dissolved, the middle tints of the parts-less soluble, and the shadows of the parts quite 
insoluble.—In the Woodburytype, a bichromated gelatine film, but without carbon, is pre- 
pared, exposed, and developed in a somewhat similar way, but dried without being trans- 
ferred to paper, the result being a sheet of gelatine with a picture in relief. This is laid 
on a plate of soft metal, and covered with a plate of steel, and the whole subjected to the 
action of a hydraulic press, by which the sort metal takes the impression of the gelatine 
film. In printing from the plate so produced, an ink, consisting of carbon and gelatine, 
is poured on the center, the paper is laid on the ink, and the pressure of a suitable press 
applied, whereby the ink is squeezed into the shadows and half-tones, and the high lights 
are left clean, the result being a really fine print. Glass may be used instead of paper, 
with very fine results.—Lichtdruck is a method of printing photographs in an ordinary 
lithographic press, with printer’s ink, from gelatine films prepared on the same princi- 
ple as the Woodbury tissue, except that the soluble gelatine is not washed away. The 
film is attached to a thick plate of glass fixed in the press, and when sponged over, the 
soluble parts absorb water, and so are prevented from taking on ink, while the insoluble 
portions remain dry, and the ink adheres to them. See PHoToGRAPHy. 


POSITIVISM, a scheme of philosophy founded by Auguste Comte, which limits 
speculation and knowledge to observed facts, with their constant antecedents, accom- 
paniments, and consequences. It ignores all laws except those of manifest association; 
and excludes causes and effects, supernatural and spiritual agencies, hidden forces and 
immaterial essences. It reduces the intelligible universe to mere phenomena, refusing 
to search into the essential constitution of things, or to advance beyond the sphere of 
strictly scientific analysis and construction. It claims thus to pursue purely inductive 
science, and regards all beyond as not only uncertain but delusive. The system is thus 
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defined by Frederic Harrison, one of its eminent advocates: ‘‘ By the positive method 
of tnought we mean that which would base life and conduct, as well as knowledge, 
upon evidence that can be referred to logical canons of proof, which would place all that 
occupies man in a homogeneous system of Jaw. On the other hand it turns aside from 
hypotheses that cannot be tested by any logical canon familiar to science; and from ideal 
standards which profess to transcend the field of law. We say, life and conduct shall 
stand for us wholly on a basis of law, and must rest entirely in that region of science 
(not physical, but moral and social science) where we are free to use our intelligence in 
methods which the intellect can analyze.” To this may be added the original descrip- 
tion of the system by Comte himself: ‘‘In fine, in the positive state the human mind, 
recognizing the imposibility of attaining absolute notions, renounces the investigation of 
the origin and destination of the universe, and inquiry into the intrinsic causes of phe- 
nomena, and attaches itself instead solely to the discovery, by judicious combination of 
reasoning and observation, of their invariable relations of succession and resembiance. 
The explication of facts thus reduced to its real terms is, thenceforward, nothing more 
than the connection established between the diverse phenomena and certain general 
facts whose number is constantly diminished by the progress of science.” Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent originality imparted to the system by its modern dress and forms of 
thought, acute thinkers detect in ita revival of the old dogma that man is the measure 
of the universe. The ancient connection between the macrocosm and microcosm is 
repeated by limiting the intelligible universe to the image that the human mind can 
obtain by reasoning on the phenomena that the bodily senses observe. The boundless 
universe, and the mind, heart, and duty of man, are narrowed down to the mere knowl- 
edge of visible things. ‘‘The combined activity of the human powers, organized around 
the highest of them,” it calls ‘‘the soul.” Sir David Brewster criticises it as ‘‘an 
extravagant transformation of that rational empiricism which professes to take experience 
for its basis, resulting from insisting on the prerogatives of experience in reference to 
external phenomena, and ignoring them in relation to the movements and tendencies of 
our intellectual nature.” See COMTE. i 


POSSE COMITATUS means the whole force of the county, consisting of knights and 
men above the age of 15, with constables, who attend the orders of the sheriff to assist 
in enforcing process or quelling riots. Justices of the peace can also, if apprehensive of 
an organized resistance, command the services of the posse comitatus, and it is the 
sheriff’s duty to raise the necessary number of men. But practically, in modern times, 
constables and special constables are all the assistance given or required. 


POSSESSION: SBSESSION. ‘T'wo terms that are now obsolete, but were much used in 
certain religious controversies of the Middle Ages. Possession was used to denote the 
state of a man supposed to be possessed of devils, while obsession denoted the state of a 
man who was continually and perseveringly assaulted by an evil spirit who had not yet 
gained a mastery. See Demons. Obsession was also used in referring to the attacks 
of the Catholics upon the Protestants. ‘‘ After the assassination of Henry IV., the 
Ultramontane party had full rein at court, and the obsessions of Duperron (against 
Casaubon) became more importunate and even menacing.” See also SUPERSTITION. 


POSSESSION oF PROPERTY, in point of law, is the most intimate relation that can 
subsist between the owner and his property. Strictly speaking, the idea of property 
consists merely of a certain relation between a human being and a portion of external 
nature, whereby he appropriates to himself all the ordinary uses of which such external 
nature is capable. If it is land, he reaps the fruits, and excludes all other persons from 
interfering with his operations; if it is a chattel, he keeps it under his exclusive control. 
Possession, therefore, is nothing but the legal result of the relation of property. Pos- 
session, thoug? originally constituting the whole substance of property, has, as civiliza- 
tion advanced, become a separable part of it; and while the radical right is now the 
ownership, the possession is viewed as an incident of such ownership. It is now not 
only separable but salable, and constitutes the foundation of the contract between land- 
lord and tenant, whereby the owner, by way of a lease, sells for a limited period the 
exclusive use, otherwise called the possession. So long, therefore, as an owner exists, 
he has, as a necessary consequence, the right, more or less immediately and directly, to 
the possession of property. When all record of ownership is lost, then the law permits 
a resort to first principles, and allows any person who has been in possession for a lim- 
ited time to retain it, and so ultimately acquire the ownership. If the possession is sud- 
denly or wrongfully interfered with, the usual remedy, in England, to recover possession 
of real property, such as land or houses, is an action of ejectment; if the property is a 
chattel, it is an action of trover or detinue. But the possession may be recovered also 
by other modes. See also OWNERSHIP and Lost PROPERTY. 


POSSET, a dietetic preparation, made by curdling milk with some acidulous liquor, 
such as wine, ale, or vinegar. White wine or sherry is usually preferred, but sometimes 
old ale is used. The milk is boiled; and whilst it is still on the fire, the acidulous mat- 
ter is added; if sherry, about a wine-glassful and a haf to the pint of new milk is the 
proportion; or twice the quantity if ale. A teaspoonful of vinegar or of lemon-juice is 
sometimes used instead; one or two tablespoonfuls of treacle are added, to sweeten. 
Taken at bedtime, it is used for colds and coughs. 
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POST, ALFRED CHARLES, LL.D.; b. New York, 1806; graduated at Columbia college 
in 1822; appointed in 1851 professor of surgery in the medical department of the uni- 
versity of New York, and attending and consulting surgeon to various hospitals and 
institutions in New York. He d. 1886. 

POST, TRuMAN MARCELLUS, D.D., b. Vt., 1810; graduated at Middlebury college in 
1829; was principal of an academy at Castleton, Vt., 1829-80; tutor at Middlebury college 
1830-32; settled at Jacksonville, Ill., and admitted to the bar in 1883; became professor 
of languages in Illinois college, ard, afterward, of history; was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Congregational church of Jacksonville in 1840; in 1847 became pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian church at St. Louis, and in 1851, of the First Congregational 
church, of which he became pastor emeritus, in 1882. He was professor of history in the 
Washington university of St. Louis, of church history in the theological seminary at 
Chicago, and lecturer on Congregationalism in the seminary at Andover. He is the author 
of The Skeptical Era in Modern History (1856), published also sermons, pamphlets, and ad- 
dresses, and contributed to various periodicals. All his work shows scholarship, spiritual 
fervor, and intellectual breadth. He d. 1886. 

POST, Wricut, 1766-1828; b. Long Island, N. Y.; studied medicine for six years 
in New York and London; practiced medicine in New York in 1786; became in 1792 
professor of surgery, and afterward of anatomy and physiology in Columbia college; 
visited the celebrated schools of Europe, and returned in 1793 with a splendid anatomi- 
cal cabinet; became in 1813 professor of anatomy in the college of physicians and sur- 
geons, and its president 1821-26. He was for 30 years consulting physician of the 
New York hospital, and a member of the prominent literary societies of the city. 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH. See Post-OFFICE. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS. See Post-OFFICE. 

POSTAGE-STAMP COLLECTING. See PHILATELY. 

POSTAL SERVICE. See PostT-OFFICE. 

POSTAL UNION. See Post-OFFIcE. . 

POSTE RESTANTE (Fr. to remain at the post-office till called for), a usual mode of 
addressing letters to persons who are merely traveling in, or passing through, a country 
in which they have no fixed residence. Foreign travelers on the continent have very 

enerally their letters so addressed to some town through which they expect to pass. 

“he poste-restante office is open at certain hours, and the letters are given out when 
called for, production of a card, passport, or other evidence of identity being sometimes 
required. Letters unclaimed for a certain time are opened, and either destroyed or 
returned to their writer. There is a poste-restante office in London, under stringent regu- 
lations as to the conditions on which letters are given out. If the applicant for a letter 
be a British subject, or subject of a state not issuing passports, he must state the place 
from which he expects letters, and he, or the messenger who applies for him, must be 
provided with some proof of identity. 

POSTERN, in fortification, is a small doorway communicating usually through the 
flank of a bastion between the fort and the ditch. Its object is to afford unseen egress 
to troops marched out to relieve sentries on the external works, to make sallies, etc. 
The postern is often called the ‘‘sally-port.” 

POSTHUMOUS CHILD, one born after the father’s death, or taken from the body of 
the mother after death. Such a child is regarded by the law as already born at the 
time of the parent’s death, and when the father has made no provision in his will for the 
posthumous child, the will is so far revoked as to allow it to take the property or such 
portion as it would have been entitled to if it had been born before the father’s death. 


POSTING, the forwarding of passengers from place to place by means of relays of 
horses. The application of the same words—post and postmaster—to the transmission 
of letters and to the stations where post-horses are kept, is, both on the continent of 
Europe and in Britain, a source of ambiguity. Posting was long in Britain, as it is yet 
in most parts of the continent, a government monopoly. A statute of Edward VI. fixed 
the charges of posting at 1d. per mile in 1548. The post-office act of 1656 confirmed the 
monopoly of furnishing post-horses for travelers in favor of the postmaster and his 
deputies; for a long time past, however, posting has been in the hands of private 
individuals. Post-chaises were first used in France, and introduced into England in the 
early part of last century. The payment is estimated per mile for each pair of horses, 
without regard to the number of persons conveyed; and a second pair of horses is. 
charged at the same rate as the first. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL, THE, is the executive at the head of the post-office depart- 
ment of the U. 8. government. He is appointed by the president with the consent of 
the senate. Annual salary, $8000. Some of his more important duties are: the nego- 
tiation of postal treaties with foreign governments ; the establishment or discontinuance 
of post-offices ; the appointment of more than 50,000 postmasters ; and the control of 
the expenditures of the moneys appropriated to his department, amounting to over 
$60,000,000. The office has existed since 1789, the first one to occupy the position being 
Samuel Osgood. Since the administration of President Jackson the postmaster-general 
has been a member of the cabinet. : 
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POST-NUPTIAL CONTRACT means, in Scotch law, an agreement, or, as it is called ir 
England, a settlement, made between husband and wife after the marriage has taken 
place, with a view to affect the property of the parties, and generally to make provision 
for the wife and children, See HusBAND AND WIFE. 


POST-OBIT is a bond or security given by heirs and others entitled to reversionary 
interests, whereby, in consideration of a sum of money presently advanced, the debtor 
binds himself to pay a much larger sum after the death of some person, or of himself. 
Whenever, as is not unusual, the payment is uncertain, and depends on the obliger vut- 
living somebody else, very high interest is required, or rather a very much larger sum is 
agreed to be repaid than what is advanced. These are generally usurious bargains; 
but the obligee or creditor can enforce payment of the full amount; though, if there is a 
a ame of inadequacy in the proportions amounting to fraud, a court of equity will 
interfere. 


POST-OFFICE, a place for the reception of letters, and the management of the various 
departments connected with their dispatch and conveyance. The name originated in 
the posts (from Lat. positwm, placed, fixed) placed at intervals along the roads of the 
Roman empire, where couriers were kept in readiness to bear dispatches and intelligence; 
but the posts of ancient times were never used for the conveyance of private correspond- 
ence. The first letter-post seems to have been established in the Hanse towns in the 
early part of the 13th century. A line of letter-posts followed, connecting Austria with 
Lombardy, in the reign of the emperor Maximilian, which are said to have been organ- 
ized by the princes of Thurn and Taxis; and the representatives of the same house estab- 
lished another line of posts from Vienna to Brussels, connecting the most distant parts 
of the dominions of Charles V. This family continue to the present day to hold certain 
rights with regard to the German postal system, their posts being entirely distinct from 
those established by the crown, and sometimes in rivalry to them. 

Post-OFFICE IN ENGLAND.—In early times, all letters were sent by messengers, who, 
in the reign of Henry III., wore the roydl livery. They had to provide themselves 
-with horses until the reign of Edward I., when posts were established where horses were 
to be had for hire. Edward IV., when engaged in war with Scotland, had dispatches 
conveyed to his camp with great speed by means of a system of relays of horses, which, 
however, fell into disuse on the restoration of peace. Camden mentions the office of ‘‘ Mas- 
ter of the Postes”’ as existing in 1581, but the duties of that officer were probably con- 
nected exclusively with the supply of post-horses. The posts were meant for the con- 
veyance of government dispatches alone, and it was only by degrees that permission was 
extended to private individuals to make use of them. A foreign post for the conveyance 
of letters between London and the continent seems to have been established by foreign 
merchants in the 15th c.; and certain disputes which arose between the Flemings and 
Italians, regarding the right of appointing a postmaster, and were referred to the privy- 
council, led to the institution of a ‘* chief-postmaster,” who should have charge both of 
the English and the foreign post. Thomas Randolph was the first chief postmaster of 
England. The first proper postal communication for private letters in England came 
into operation 100 years after the institution of the foreign post. The increased inter. 
course between the English and Scottish capitals, brought about by king James’s acces- 
sion, led to a great improvement in the system of horse-posts, but their services were 
still confined to the conveyance of government dispatches, That king, however, insti- 
tuted a foreign post for letters going abroad from England, and conferred the office of 
postmaster of England for foreign parts on ‘‘Mathewe de Quester the elder, and 
Mathewe de Quester the younger.” ‘This appointment was considered by lord Stanhope, 
the English chief-postmaster, to interfere with his functions, and a dispute and law-plea 
between the heads of the two establishments was settled in 1682, after Charles I. had 
become king, by the retirement of lord Stanhope, and an assignment of their office by 
the De Questers, under royal sanction, to William Frizell and Thomas Witherings. In 
1635 Witherings was authorized to run a post night and day between London and Edin- 
burgh, ‘‘to go thither and back again in six days.” Eight main postal lines throughout 
England were at the same time instituted, and the post was allowed to carry inland 
letters. Two years later, a monopoly of letter-carrying was established, which has been 
preserved in all the subsequent regulations of the post-office. The rates of postage were 
2d. for a single letter for a distance less than 80 m., 4d. up to 140 m., 6d. for any longer 
distance in England, and 8d. to any place in Scotland. An attempt, in 1649, by the 
common council of London to set up a rival post-office for inland letters, was suppressed 
by the house of commons. A practice of farming the post-office revenues, which began 
in 1650, continued, as regards some of the by-posts, till the close of last century, 

An important post-office statute was passed under the protectorate in 1656, and re- 
enacted by 12 Car. II. c. 35. It ruled that there should be one general post-office and 
one postmaster-general for England, who was to have the horsing of all through posts 
and persons riding post. A tariff was established for letters, English, Scotch, Irish, and 
foreign, and the only non-governmental posts allowed to continue were those of the uni- 
versities and the Cinque ports. 

In 1685 a penny-post was set up for the conveyance of letters and parcels between 
different parts of London and its suburbs. It was a private speculation, originuting 
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with one Robert Murray, an upholsterer, and assigned by him to Mr. William Docwray. 
When its success became apparent, it was complained of by the duke of York, on whom 
the post-office revenues had been settled, as an encroachment on his rights; a decision 
of the court of king’s bench adjudged it to be a part of the royal establishment, and it 
was thereupon annexed to the crown. In this way began the London district-post, 
which was improved and made a twopenny-post in 1801, and continued as a separate 
establishment from the general post down to 1854. 

The first legislative enactment for a Scottish post-office was passed in 1695, prior to 
which time the posts out of Edinburgh had been very few and irregular. About 1700 
the posts between the capitals were so frequently robbed near the borders, that acts were 
passed both by the parliament of England and that of Scotland, making robbery of the 
post punishable with death and confiscation. The post-office of Ireland is of later date 
than that of Scotland. In the time of Charles I., packets between Dublin and Chester, 
and between Milford-Haven and Waterford, conveyed government dispatches; and after 
the restoration, the rate of letter-postage between London and Dublin was fixed at 6d. 

Act 3 Anne, c. 10, repealed the former post-office statutes, and put the establishment 
on a fresh basis. A general post-office was instituted in London for the whole British 
dominions, with chief offices in Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, and other places in the 
American colonies, and one in the Leeward Islands. The whole was placed under the 
control of an officer appointed under the great seal, called the postmaster-general, who 
was empowered to appoint deputies for the chief offices. Rates higher than those for- 
merly charged were settled for places in the British dominions, and also for letters to 
foreign parts. A survey of post roads was ordered for the ascertainment of distances, 
Letters brought from abroad by private ships were ordered to be handed over to the 
deputy-postmasters of the ports, who were to pay the master a penny for each 
letter. A complete reconstruction of the cross-post system was effected in 1720, by 
Ralph Allen, postmaster of Bath, to whom the lords of the treasury granted a lease of 
the cross-posts for life: at his death they came under the control of the postmaster-gen- 
eral. The rates of postage were further raised by act 1 Geo. III. c. 25, which also gives 
permission for the establishment of penny posts in other towns, asin London. The 
Edinburgh penny-post was instituted in 1766, by one Peter Williamson, a native of 
Aberdeen, whom the authorities induced to take a pension for the good-will of the con- 
cern, and merged it in the general establishment. 

Mail-coaches owe their origin to Mr. John Palmer, manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theaters, who, in 1783, submitted to Mr. Pitt a scheme for the substitution of coaches, 
protected by armed guards, for the boys on horseback, who till then conveyed the mail. 
After much opposition from the post-office authorities, his plan was adopted, and Mr. 
Palmer, installed at the post-office as controller-general, succeeded in perfecting his 
system, greatly increasing the punctuality, speed, and security of the post, and adding 
largely to the post-office revenue. 

In 1837 a plan of post-office reform was suggested by Mr. (afterward Sir) Rowland 
Hill, the adoption of which has not only immensely increased the utility of the post- 
office, but changed its whole administration. Its principal features were the adoption 
of a uniform and low rate of postage, a charge by weight, and prepayment. The change 
met with much opposition from the post-office authorities, but. was eventually carried by 
a majority of 100 in the house of commons, becoming law by 3 and 4 Vic. c. 96. The 
new system came into full operation on Jan. 10, 1840. Previously to the change, mem- 
bers of parliament had the right of sending their letters free, but this privilege of frank- 
ing was entirely abolished. A penny was adopted as the uniform rate for every inland 
letter not above half an ounce. Facilities for prepayment were afforded by the intro- 
duction of postage-stamps, and double postage was levied .on letters not prepaid. 
Arrangements were made for the registration of letters; and the money-order oflice, by a 
reduction of the commission charged for orders, became available to an extent which it 
had never been before. As far back as 1792 a.money-order office had been established 
as a medium for sailors and soldiers to transmit their savings, and its benefit had after- 
ward been extended to the general public; but the commission charged had been so 
high that it was only employed to a very limited extent. The immediate result of the 
changes introduced in 1840 was an enormous increase in the amount of correspondence, 
arising in part from the cessation of the illicit traffic in letters, which had so largely pre- 
vailed before; but for some years there was a deficit in the post-office revenue. The 
reduction of postage-rates was, however, a reduction of taxation, and if the exchequer 
lost revenue from one source, it gained it in other ways. 

With the development of the railway system came the carriage of letters by train 
instead of by mail-coaches; and one novelty which arose out of this change was the 
adoption of traveling post-offices, forming part of the mail-train, where letters are 
arranged during transit, and which sometimes receive and drop the letter-bags while the 
train is going at full speed. The conveyance of the mails by railroad added greatly to 
the expenses of the post-office establishment; but, nevertheless, the former gross revenue 
of the post-office was exceeded in 1851, and the net revenue in 1863. According to the 
annual report of the postmaster-general for 1881, there were 912 post-offices in the 
United Kingdom, 18,637 branch offices or receiving-houses, and about 13,160 road or 
pillar letter-boxes. There were (91), 39,186 receptacles for letters—at least 33,000 more 
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than existed under the former system. Above 1418 millions of letters passed through 
the post-office in 1889-90—more than twice as many as in 1871; fourteen times as many 
as in 1839, the last year of the dear postage. In 1889-90 the gross revenue of the post- 
office, exclusive of that yielded by the telegraphs, was £9,847,778 ; the expenditure, also 
excluding the telegraphic service, £6,603,217, the net revenue, £3,244,561. The number 
of money orders transmitted within the United Kingdom, 1889-90, was 10,374,144, the 
amount of money transmitted being £27,165,905. 

The postal service of the three kingdoms is now under the immediate control of the 
postmaster-general, assisted by the general secretary of the post-office in London. There 
are also chief officers in Edinburgh and Dublin, with secretarial and other departmental 
staffs. The postmaster-general is a member of the privy-council, and sometimes a cabi- 
net minister. He has a salary of £2,500, and is the only officer connected with the 
department who leaves office on a change of government. The secretary is his respon- 
sible adviser, and has a salary of £2,000. The receiver and accountant-general keeps 
account of the money received by each department, receiving remittances from branch 
and provincial offices, and taking charge of the payment of all salaries, pensions, and 
items of current expenditure. The surveyors are the connecting link between the 
metropolitan and provincial officers, each postmaster, with some exceptions, being under 
the superintendence of the surveyor of his district. In 1881 the staff of officers employed 
in the post-office, including those engaged in telegraph work, was over 47,000; of these, 
12,000 were engaged solely in telegraph work, and 11,000 were employed in London alone. 

Postal-Savings-Banks.—Savings-banks exist in connection with the post-office. The 
rate of interest payable to depositors is 24 per cent., calculated on complete pounds and 
complete months, being a halfpenny per pound per month. The number of depositors 
at the end of 1889 was 4,507,809; the amount of deposits, £19,814,808 ; and the number 
of banks, 9353. A novel extension of this system took place in 1880. Blank forms, with 
twelve ruled spaces are now issued to intending depositors, who may secure their penny 
savings by affixing ordinary postage-stamps to the form. When the twelve spaces are 
filled, the form is presented at the bank, and credit is given for a shilling. 

The Savings-bank Act (1880) permits the investment of small sums (£10-100 in any one 
year) in government stocks ; in consols, reduced, or new 8 per cents. The total sum for 
any one investor is limited to £300. The postmaster-general may insure the lives of 
applicants for not less than £20 or more than £100, and also grant immediate or deferred. 
annuities. See Post-Orricr INsuRANCE. ; 

Half-penny post-cards were introduced in 1870, and in the first year 75 millions were 
used. The number delivered in 1890 reached 217 millions. The ordinary penny stamp 
is now a ‘‘ Postage and Inland Revenue” stamp, and,may be used as a receipt-stamp. 

Act 31 and 82 Vict. c. 100 empowered the post-office to acquire the existing electric 
telegraphs ; and the telegraphic communication of the country is now in the hands of 
the post-office. Above 62 millions of telegraphic messages were sent in the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1890. Gross revenue, £2,363,836 ; working expenses, £2,262,510 ; net revenue, 
£101,526. 

The home and foreign mail-packet service was, in the 17th and 18th centuries, in the 
hands of the post-office authorities, but was removed to the board of admiralty, under 
whose control it remained till 1860, when it was again restored to the post-office. Steam- 
vessels were first used for conveying the mail in 1821; and in 1833, mail-contracts were 
introduced, the first being with the Mona Steam company to run steamers from Liver- 
pool to Douglas in the Isle of Man. Of the home mail-packet contracts, the most impor- 
tant are those with the City of Dublin Steam-packet company for conveying the Irish 
mails between Holyhead and Kingstown. The principal foreign contracts are for the 
Indian and Chinese mails, entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-naviga- 
tion company, the mails to North and South America, the West Indies, the Australian 
colonies, and the Cape. : 

The post-office statute of Queen Anne contains a prohibition, repeated in subsequent 
acts, for any person employed in the post-office to open or detain a letter, except under 
a warrant from one of the principal secretaries of state. During last century, such war 
rants were often granted on very trivial pretenses. In 1723 at Bishop Atterbury’s trial, 
copies of his letters, intercepted at the post-office, were produced in evidence against him ; 
and in 1735 it appeared that an organization existed, at an immense expense, for the ex: 
amination of home and foreign correspondence. In 1782 the correspondence of Lord Tem- 
ple, when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was subjected to a system of post-office espionage. 
In the beginning of the present century, an improvement took place in this matter, and 
Lord Spencer introduced the custom, in 1806, of recording the dates of all warrants granted 
for the opening of letters, and the grounds on which they were issued. Since 1822 the 
warrants have been preserved at the home office; and a house of commons’ return in 1853 

' shows that, in the preceding ten years, only six letters were detained and opened—four 
in cases of felony, and two that they might be properly returned by those who claimed 
them. One of these cases of interference with the privacy of correspondence occurred 
in 1844, when Sir James Graham, as home secretary, issued a warrant for opening the 
letters of Mazzini, and caused certain information contained in them to be conveyed to 
the Austrian minister, an act which involved the ministry of the day in considerable 
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popular obloquy, and produced a widespread, though very groundless, distrust of the 
security of the ordinary correspondence of the country. See GRAHAM, Sir JAMES. ~ 

The following is a summary of the most important regulations of the British post 
office, reference being made for the minute details to the British Postal Guide: 

Inland Letters.—The rates of postage, prepaid, are 1d. for a letter weighing not more 
than 1 oz.; 14d. when the weight is 1 oz. and not above 2 0z.; 2d. 2 oz. and not above 
4 oz.; 24d. 4 oz. and not above 6 0z.; 3d. 6 oz. and not above 8 oz.; 33d. 8 oz. and not 
above 10 oz.; 4d. 10 oz. and not above 12 oz. A letter exceeding 12 oz. is charged 1d. 
per oz.; e.g., for a letter weighing 16 oz. the postage is 16d. A letter posted unpaid is 
charged double postage. Letters insufficiently stamped are charged double the deficiency 
on delivery. Redirected letters are charged additional postage at the prepaid rate; and 
this may either be prepaid, or charged on delivery. Juetters for officers, soldiers, or sea- 
men on actual service abroad are redirected without charge. The same privilege extends 
—with several restrictions—to such letters redirected at home. By paying 4d. extra, 
letters may be posted in the boxes attached to mail trains, in which sorting is performed. 

No inland letter can be conveyed by post which is more than 1 foot 6 in. in length, 
9 in. in width, and 6 in. in depth, unless sent to or from one of the government offices. 

Registration.—The registration fee of 2d.—in addition to the ordinary postage—pre- 
paid in stamps, secures careful treatment to any letter, newspaper, or book-packet, and 
renders its transmission more secure, by enabling it to be traced from its receipt to its 
delivery. Letters may be registered for a fee of 2d. to any place in the British colonies, 
and for various rates of charge to different foreign countries. Letters containing coin, 
if not registered, are treated as if they were, and charged on delivery with a registration 
fee of eightpence; the same fee is charged on letters marked ‘‘ Registered” and posted in 
the usual way instead of being given to a post-office servant. If lost, the contents are 
only made good to the extent of £2. 

Foreign and Colonial Letters.—For the rates payable, reference is made to the British 
Postal Guide. Prepayment must be wholly in stamps. In some cases prepayment is 
optional; in others, compulsory; and to some countries the whole postage cannot be 
prepaid. A letter posted unpaid or partially paid, directed to go by a route by which 
prepayment is compulsory, is returned to the writer, unless there be another route to 
send it by, by which prepayment is not required. Letters, however, for Australia and 
New Zealand, if prepaid as much as one rate, are forwarded, charged with the deficient 
postage and an additional rate. Letters for the Cape or Natal posted unpaid (wholly or 
in part), in addition to the deficient postage are charged 6d. each. Those for St. Helena 
and British West Indies, not included in the general postal union, are charged 1s. 
each in addition to the deficient postage. No letter for any foreign country may be above 
2 ft. in length or one foot in width or depth. 

Letters to be sent by private ship must be so marked; their postage varies from 
24d, upward for half an ounce, and prepayment is obligatory in some cases, and in others 
not. 

Letters to passengers on board the American or Mediterranean packets must be regis- 
tered, and must be addressed to the care of the commander of the packet. 

The post-office monopoly is applicable to letters only, and it does not include letters 
sent specially by private messenger, or letters concerning goods or merchandise sent to 
be delivered along with the goods which they concern. 

Newspapers.—In 1870 the impressed duty stamp was abolished; and now, any news 
paper published at intervals not exceeding seven days, and on a sheet or sheets unstitched, 
and registered at the general post-office, is transmissible by post within the United King- 
dom at a postage of one half-penny for each transmission. The postage must be pre- 
paid, either by an adhesive stamp or by a stamped wrapper. <A packet of newspapers is 
not chargeable at a higher rate than a book packet—namely, one half-penny for every 
2 oz. or fraction of 2 oz. The cover, if there is one, must be open at both ends, and 
such that the packet can be easily removed for examination. There must be no 
writing outside or inside, except the address of the person to whom the newspaper is 
sent. Registration for inland circulation includes registration for transmission abroad. 
Newspapers for foreign countries and, the colonies are subject to the same general regu- 
tions as for inland circulation, except that they may be published at intervals of 31 days, 
and printed on sheets stitched together. They must be posted within 8 days from the day 
of publication. 

Parliamentary Proceedings.—The printed proceedings of parliament, with the words 
““parliamentary proceedings” written or printed on the cover, may circulate throughout 
the United Kingdom at the rate of one half-penny for every 2 oz. or fraction of 2 oz. 
Prepayment is optional. Parliamentary notices may be forwarded by post under certain 
regulations and restrictions, the postage chargeable, and a registration fee of 6d. being 
payable in stamps. 

Book-post.—This branch of the post-office was first established in 1848, and further 
improved by regulations issued in 1855, 57, and’70. The postage is now one half- 
penny for every 2 oz. or fraction of that weight. A book-packet may contain books, 
paper, or parchment, whether plain, or written, or printed upon (provided there be noth. 
ing of the nature of a letter); maps, prints, etc. (but not in glass frames). Ctrculars, 
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when wholly or in great part printed or lithographed, may also be sent by book post, 
singly or in packets. The postage must be prepaid by adhesive stamps, or by a stamped 
wrapper; if not prepaid the packet is charged double the book-postage; if not suffi- 
ciently prepaid it will be charged double the deficiency. If there is a cover it must be 
open at the ends. No book-packet must exceed 5 lbs. in weight; it must not be over 1 
foot 6 in. length by 9 in. in width and 6 in. in depth; nor must it contain anything 
sealed against inspection. Anentry on the first page of the book stating who sends it, or 
to whom it is given, is allowed. In order to secure the return of book-packets that can- 
not be delivered, it is recommended to have the names and addresses of the senders 
written or printed outside. Nowriting in the way of a letter or communication is 
allowed; if any such communication be found within a packet the whole will be charged 
the unpaid letter rate, and forwarded. The book-post has been extended to the colonies 
and to foreign countries at varying rates. 

Colonial and Foreign Pattern and Sample Post—This post extends to most colonies 
and foreign countries, at rates corresponding with those for book-packets. It is 
restricted to bond-fide trade patterns or samples of merchandise. Goods sent for sale, or in 
execution of an order (however small the quantity may be), or any articles sent by one 
private party to another which are not actually patterns or samples, are not admissible. 
The patterns are to be sent in covers open at the ends or sides; but samples of articles 
which cannot be placed in open covers may be inclosed in transparent bags. 

Parcels Post,—A great addition to the responsibilities of the P. O. was made in 1883, 
when, under an act of 1882, a complete organization for the transmission of small par. 
cels by post throughout the country was established, and successfully commenced opera- 
tion on a very large scale. The rates are as follows: for parcels not exceeding 1 Ib., 
3d.; 3 Ibs., 6d.; 5 lbs., 9d.; 7 Ibs., Is. 

Post cards, bearing a half-penny impressed stamp are transmissible within the United 
Kingdom. On the stamped side the address alone is to be written. On the other side 
any communication may be written or printed. Reply post-cards allow the sender to 
prepay the reply. Foreign post-cards cost 1d. and 1dd.; and 2d. reply cards are also 
issued. ; 

Money Orders.—Inland money orders may be obtained at any of the post-offices of the 
United Kingdom, on payment of the following commission: For sums under 10s.—2d.; 
for 10s. and under £2—8d. ; for £2 and under £3—4d.; for £38 and under £4—45d. ; and so on, 
up to £9 and under £10—11d.; £10—1s. Money-orders may now be issued to the colonies, 
to most European countries, the United States, Egypt, etc., the commission being about” 
three to four times the above rate. In applying for a money order the surname and ini- 
tial, at least, of one Christian name of the sender, and the name of the person to whom 
payable, must be given; but the designation of a firm will suffice, and the name of the 
person to whom the order is payable may be withheld, if it is to be paid through a 
bank. A money order in the United Kingdom becomes void if not presented for pay- 
ment before the end of the twelfth calendar month after that in which it was issued. 
Orders drawn on France or Italy must be paid within three months. The lower rates 
for inland money orders entail a loss on each transaction. Provision was further made 
for the issue of ten classes of ‘‘ postal notes” for small fixed sums, under Mr. Fawcett’s 
Post-office (Money Orders) Bill of 1880. 

Any person with a fixed residence may have a private box at the post-office on pay- 
ing an appointed fee ; but in no other case can a resident have his letters addressed to the 
post-office. See PosrE RESTANTE. 

Letters containing anything liable to injure the contents of the mail-bag are not 
allowed to be sent by post. This comprehends glass in any form, vessels containing 
liquids, meat, fruit, explosives, sharp instruments, etc. 

Telegrams.—The charge for the transmission of messages by telegraph throughout the 
United Kingdom is 1s. for the first twenty words, and 8d. for each additional five words, 
or part of five words. Press telegrams cost 1s. for 100 words by day, and for 75 by night. 

The Universal Postal Union.—In Oct., 1874, a conference at Berne resulted in the 
establishment of the ‘‘ general postal union,” embracing all the European countries, 
with Egypt and the United States, and resulting ina great simplification of international 
postal arrangements. This was followed in June, 1878, by the treaty of Paris, signed or 
subsequently adhered to by all the parties to the former treaty, with the addition of 
British India, the colonies of France, Spain, Holland, and Portugal, various British 
colonies, Persia, Japan, Liberia, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, etc., the new convention receiv- 
ing the name of the ‘‘universal postal union.” Under this important treaty all the con- 
senting nations were declared to be ‘‘a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence.” Equal rates, weights, and rules are established, and con- 
siderable reduction of postage have followed its adoption. Except in the case of 
lengthy sea transit, a uniform rate of 25 centimes (5c.) is adopted for a letter of 15 grams 
(4 0z.) ; of 10 centimes (2c.) for post-cards ; of 5 centimes (1c.) for packets of print, etc., 
of 50 grams (2 oz.) ; and of 25 centimes (5c.) for registration in Europe, and 50 centimes 
(10c.) for registration beyond Europe. See Her Majesty’s Mails, by Lewins ; the Post- 
master. General’s Annual Reports ; Almanach de Gotha ; Keltie’s Statesman’s Year Book s 
History of Penny Postage, by Sir R. and G, B. Hill (1880), 
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Post-OFFIcE IN THE UnrTED STatTEs.—-Before 1639 postal facilities in America were 
those afforded by personal accommodation among the colonists. Parton’s Life of 
Franklin gives the following account: ‘‘ Letters arriving from beyond the sea were 
usually delivered on board the ship into the hands of the persons to whom they were 
addressed, every family sending a member on board for the purpose of receiving letters. 
Letters not called for were taken by the captain to a coffee-house near the wharf, where 
they lay spread out on a table waiting the coming of their owners. Persons from 
the adjacent settlements called at the coffee-house, and carried away not only their 
own letters, but all the letters belonging to people in the neighborhood, which they 
either delivered in person, or deposited at the house of the minister or magistrate, or 
some relative of the individual to whom the letter was addressed. Hence the custom 
grew of depositing at the ship coffee-house letters written in the town and destined to a 
place in the interior, as well as letters brought from the country and directed to an 
inhabitant of the town, As the settlements grew in number and magnitude it became 
usual to leave letters directed to one of them at the inn most frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of that settlement. Thus, several years before there was a post-office or a post- 
rider in the colonies, a rude, slow, unsafe, but neighborly system of Jetter-delivery had 
sprung up; and long after the establishment of a post-office, this neighborly method con- 
tinued to be the main dependence of the people for the transportation of letters for 
short distances.” In 1639 Massachusetts undertook the establishment of a legalized 
postal system, the General Court issuing the following decree: ‘‘It is ordered, that 
notice be given that Richard Fairbanks, his house in Boston, is the place appointed 
for all letters which are brought from beyond the seas, or are to be sent thither, to 
be left with him; and he is to take care that they are to be delivered or sent accord- 
ing to the directions; and he is allowed for every letter a penny, and he must answer 
all miscarriages through his own neglect in this kind.” In Virginia the colonial law 
of 1657 required every planter to provide a messenger to convey the dispatches, as they 
arrived, to the next plantation, and so on, on pain of forfeiting a hogshead of tobacco 
for default. In 1672 the government of New York established a monthly mail to Bos- 
ton, advertising as follows: ‘‘ Those that be disposed to send letters, are to bring them 
to the secretary’s office, where in a locked box they shall be preserved till the messenger 
calls for them; all persons paying the post before the bagg be sealed up.” Thirty years 
later the Boston News Letter published the following order, showing that this monthly 
post was then changed to a fortnightly one: ‘‘ By order of the postmaster-general of 
North America, These are to give notice, that on Monday night the 6th of December, 
the Western Post between Boston and New York seis out once a fortnight, the three 
winter months of December, January, and February, and to go alternately from Boston 
to Saybrook and Hartford, to exchange the mail of letters with the New York Ryder the 
first turn for Saybrook, to meet the New York Ryder on Saturday night, the 11th cur- 
rant; and the second turn he sets out at Boston on Monday night the 20th currant, to 
meet the New York Ryder at Hartford, on Saturday night the 25th currant, to exchange 
mails; and all persons who send letters from Boston to Connecticut from and after the 
13th instant, are hereby notified first to pay the postage on the same.” In 1678 the general 
court of Massachusetts fixed the payment of messengers with the mails at threepence a 
mile; and in 1677 the same authority appointed ‘‘Mr. John Hayward, the Scrivener,” to 
receive and distribute foreign letters on their arrival in Boston. Three years later this 
same John Hayward, or Haywood, was appointed postmaster for the whole colony. In 
July, 1683, William Penn issued an order for the establishment of a post-office in Penn- 
sylvania. 'There was then a weekly mail from Philadelphia to Maryland, the postage 
being 6d. for each letter. In New Hampshire a post-office was established by the colony 
in 1693. In Maine, previous to the revolution, the mail to Portland from the west 
arrived but once a week, and was very irregular. It was not until about 1760 thata 
weekly mail was established further east than Portsmouth, N. H.; before that time it 
was sent only when a sufficient number of letters had collected to pay expenses, The 
first attempt to systematize and regulate postal communication in the colonies, on the 
part of the British government, was made by act of parliament in 1660. In 1692 the 
colony of Virginia passed an act which sets forth the fact that one Thomas Neale had 
been empowered, by letters-patent from William and Mary, to take charge of the postal 
business of the colonies, and which accepted this appointment for that colony; and in 
the following year the legislature of the province of New Hampshire passed an act also 
recognizing the official authority of the same person. The charges: for postage were: 
‘““To and from Philadelphia, by the eastern part of New England beyond Boston, nine- 
teen pence. To and from Philadelphia to Lewis (or Lewiston, Del.), Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, ninepence. To and from every place within 80 m. of Philadelphia, fourpence 
half-penny.” To or from Philadelphia to Connecticut the charge was ninepence ; Rhode 
Island, twelve pence ; and Boston, fifteen pence. The office of postmaster-general for 
America was created in 1704, Until after 1704 there was no regular post further east 
than Boston, or further west than Philadelphia. Shortly after this date stage-coaches 
were established between Boston and New York, and Boston and Philadelphia; but no 
post-office was establi hed in Virginia until 1732, nor did any postal revenue accrue ta 
Great Britain from the colonies until 1753. In 1710 a general post-office was established 
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in London for all the British dominions under one director called a postmaster-general, 
who _ had letter-offices at Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, and other convenient places; 
the deputy postmaster-general for the colonies was to reside in New York. Under the 
reign of queen Anne, an act of parliament established the rates of postage for the colonies, 
and for forty years after this period there was very little perceptible improvement in the 
postal service. The post-roads were generally in bad condition; the riders, although at 
this time perfectly loyal, were not trustworthy; and the postmasters are represented as 
not having been much better. This is shown, too, by the fact that Andrew Bradford, 
who was postmaster of Philadelphia, and who printed the Mercwry, used his power to 
keep Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette, out of the mails, in order 
that his own paper might obtain the most business. 

No man in America was so identified with the interests of the colonial post-office as 
Benjamin Franklin. In 1737 he was appointed postmaster of Philadelphia. In 1753 he 
received, with William Hunter, a commission as deputy postmaster-general for the col- 
onies. He immediately proceeded to systematize the department, and personally made 
a tour of inspection, in which he visited every post-office in the country except that of 
Charleston, 8. C. After four years of his rule, the post-office yielded the salary of 
the postmasters, and a small revenue besides, and in 1774 a clear annual revenue of 
£3,000 to Great Britain. In 1753 the delivery of letters by the penny-post was begun, 
and also the practice of advertising letters remaining in the office in Philadelphia. In 
1774 Franklin became obnoxious to the British government, on account of his con- 
nection with the petition for the removal of Governor Hutchinson from Massachusetts, 
and on January 31st of that year he was dismissed from the deputy postmaster-general- 
ship. By this time the patriotic movement which concluded in the revolution was in 
full tide, and so great was the feeling caused by Franklin’s dismissal, that private 
arrangements were made for carrying letters, and after 1774 the American post-office 
never again contributed a farthing to the British treasury. In fact, in 1775 the colonies 
combined to establish their own post-offices and to pay the necessary officials; the con- 
gress of the confederation appointing a committee to devise a postal system, which went 
into effect July 26, 1775, when Benjamin Franklin was unanimously appointed post- 
master-general, with a salary of $1000 per annum. In 1772, one Hugh Finlay was sent 
by the British government on a special mission to examine and report upon the post- 
offices and post-roads of the colonies. He arrived in New York in April, 1773, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Canada; and beginning his investigation at the last settlement on the 
banks of the Chaudiere, proceeded thence with Indian guides to the Kennebec river, 
and examined all the post-offices between ‘‘ Falmouth and Casco Bay in the Province of 
Massachusetts, and Savannah in Georgia,” beginning Sept. 13, 1773, and ending June 
26,1774. This, which was the last official examination of the colonies made by order of 
the British government, was duly reported by Finlay; the original MS. notes of his 
report came by accident into the hands of persons in the United States, and were pur- 
chased by the post-office department at Washington, in whose possession they are. 
During the period of the revolution the postage was paid in currency; but this depreci- 
ated so much in value that it was ordered that only specie should be received. In 1792 
rates of postage were fixed which remained unaltered for nearly half a century. 

In 1845 the entire mail in the United States amounted to 29,000,000 separate articles; 
in 1875 the number of articles (letters and transient matter) mailed in the city of Boston 
alone was 39,000,000. The entire expenditures of the post-office department from 1783 
to 1833 amounted to $34,700,000 ; revenue, $36,400,000. During the year 1890 alone, 
the expenditures were $65,000,000, and the revenue, $60,000,000. Up to 1851 the depart- 
ment was self-sustaining ; but since that year the expenses have been annually greater 
than the receipts, except in one year during the war. During the fiscal year ending 
June 380, 1890, the domestic postal business of the United States was as follows : 


LGEUEER Ge te Se 5S nk Ok a SIs PS bahse ve 1,561,452,'742 
Postaiessdnrp pees) OMe eA Oe. ES Siete: o:ese. 429,515,350 
Newspapers to subscribers and news-agents..............-- 719,888,573 
Magazines ‘“‘ rr ef Poe My Sure tC. 56,966,610 


2, 767,823,275 


There were, in the year 1884, in the service of the government, 4908 contractors for the 
transportation of the mails on public routes. There were 2423 special offices, each with 
a mail-carrier ; 18,419 public routes in operation, of which 1578 were railroad routes, 
aggregating in length 359,530 m. ; in annual cost, $20,699,117. The number of employés 
in the post-office department was 561 ; postmasters, 50,017 ; contractors, 4908 ; clerks in 
post-oflices, 8240 ; letter-carriers, 3890, besides over 1200 railway post-oflice clerks ; 1250 
route agents, 340 mail-route messengers, 150 local agents, and 60 special agents, total, 
71,671, an increase over 1883 of 2641 persons. The total expenditure of the department 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, were $65,930,717; the revenues were 
$60,882,097 ; deficiency, $5,048.619. ; 
During the year 1890, 1,561,452,742 letters were mailed in the United States, this 
being exclusive of those sent to foreign countries. Books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
illustrated newspapers, for which no owner can be found, are distributed among the 
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charitable institutions of Washington. The number of letters and parcels registered 
during 1884 was 11,246,545, of which 8,068,338 were domestic letters, 1,005,865 domestic 
parcels of third and fourth-class matter, 466,902 letters to foreign countries, 29,448 
packets of third and fourth-class matter to foreign countries, and 1,675,932 letters and 
parcels forwarded for the government, and by law exempt from the payment of registry 
fees. The amount of registry fees collected during 1890 was $1,216,416. The number 
of domestic money-orders issued during the year was 10,624,727, amounting in value to 
$114,362,757. The weight of the foreign (out-going) mail during the year was 3,950,771 
pounds. By act of 1887 the free-delivery system was extended to all places having 
10,000 inhabitants, or yielding a postal revenue of $10,000, and the special delivery 
system was extended to all classes of mail matter. 

The following table will show the annual increase in the number of post-offices in 
the extent of territory covered, and in the financial magnitude of the operations of the 
department since 1865 : 


AMOUNT PAID FOR. 
_| Extent of Expenditure 
FiscaL YEARS. eC Oe Post Routes Pee nehee of the 
i in Miles. : Department. Salaries of Transportation 
Postmasters. | of the Mail. 

TSODTE AS cose ae 20,550 142,340 $14,556,159 $13,694,728 $3,383,382 $6,246,884 
1BG6GeS eres vee 23,828 180,921 14,386,986 | 15,352,079 3,454,677 7,630,474 
ASOT eck coe 25,163 203,245 15,237,027 19,235,483 4,033,728 9,366,286 
18682 eo. oss. ASKS 26,481 216,928 16,292,601 22,730,593 4,255,311 10,266,056 
ASG C a tece tee 27,106 223,731 18,344,511 23,698,131 4,546,958 10,406,501 
3 ESV (00 Seta eae 28,492 231,282 19,772,221 23,998,837 4,673,466 10,884,653 
Oiler. hates cores 30,045 238,359 20,037,045 24,390,104 5,028,382 11,529,395 
LES PRA S SDF Pees 31,863 251,398 21,915,426 26,658,192 5,121,665 15,547,821 
TS7 Oras ces Pea eas 83,244 256,210 22,996,742 29,084,946 5,725,468 16,161,034 
TS74 ie Us eee 84,294 269,097 26,477,072 82,126,415 5,818,472 18,881,319 
LOO peent eee 85,547 277 873 26,791,360 83,611,309 7,049,936 18,777,201 
I87Giteeascrece 36,383 281,738 27,895,908 83,263,488 7,397,897 18,361,048 
aN fe ieiG ORG 37,345 292,820 27,468,323 33,486,322 7,295,251 18,529,238 
187 ee 39,258 301,966 29,277,517 84,165,084 7,977,852 19,262,421 
BVO arene tee este 40,855 816,711 30,041,983 83,449,899 7,185,540 20,012,872 
LBS Saat «stance 42,989 343,888 83,315,479 86,542,804 7,701,418 22,255,984 
OSI Antes So Serciens 44,512 344,006 86,785,398 89,251,736 8,298,743 23,196,032 
1SSO Prin els esos 46,231 343,618 41,876,410 40,039,685 8,964,677 22,846,112 
DSSSe een a eracs ¢ 47,863 853,166 45,508,693 42,816,700 10,319,441 23,067,323 
RSS ese, ciavansciee 50,017 359,530 43,338,127 46,404,960 11,283,831 25,359,816 
Mees thet) + emce 51,252 365,251 42,560,844 49,533,150 11,431,305 27,765,124 
1SSGAC eee tes 53,614 866,667 43,948,423 50,839,435 11,348,178 27,553,239 
TBR ae Ue eee 55,157 873,142 48,837,610 52,391,678 11,929,481 28,135,769 
3 eters Wa Nn oa 57,281 403,977 52,695,176 55,795,858 12,600,186 29,151,168 
SOO corn cietea ethers 58,999 416,159 56,175,611 61,376,847 13,171,382 31,898,359 
LEOO. aeons 62,401 427,991 60,882,097 65,930,717 13,753,096 33,885,978 


Of the 62,401 post-offices in the United States in 1890, 2738 were what are known as 
** Presidential post-offices,” of which the postmasters are appointed by the president, with 
the consent of the senate, and 59,663 new fourth-class post-offices, 

The Post- Office in Foreign Countries.—The number of pieces of postal matter proper 
that passes annually through the mails of the world is estimated at 13,500,000,000. The 
number of letters and postal-cards transmitted annually in the principal countries of 
Europe is as follows : Great Britain and Ireland, 1,500,000,000 ; Germany, 1,200,000,000 ; 
France, 700,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 600,000,000 ; Italy, 250,000,000 ; Russia, 200,- 
000,000 ; Spain, 120,000,000 ; Netheriands, 100,000,000 ; Sweden, 100,000,000. 

Postal-Telegraph Service.—In Sept., 1890, Postmaster-General Wanamaker proposed 
the establishment of a postal-telegraph service in the United States as a bureau of the 
post-office department, and described the workings of such a bureau as outlined in a bill 
whose provisions would be as follows : 

All post-offices where the free-delivery service now exists, and the offices of the 
telegraph companies with which contracts would be made would be postal-telegraph 
stations. In addition, the Postmaster-General would be empowered to designate from 
time to time other post-offices and postal-telegraph offices. He is directed by the bill, 
after instituting proposals by public advertisement, to contract with one or more telegraph 
companies now in existence, or that may become incorporated for a period of ten years, 
for the transmission of postal telegrams on conditions and at rates of tolls set forth in 
the bill. Rates may be reduced by the consent of both parties to the contracts at any 
time during the continuance of the contracts. Postal telegrams are to be sent in the 
order of filing, except that government telegrams take precedence. As with the mails, 
no liability is to attach to the post-office department on account of delays or errors. 
The charges for the collection, transmission, and delivery of postal telegrams other than 
postal money-order and special delivery telegrams and government telegrams, I give 
briefly, as follows: 

Rates.—For twenty words between stations within a state or territory, or between 
stations 300 miles apart or less, 15 cents ; for twenty words between stations in the states 
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of Wisconsin, Illinois, Connecticut, Tennessee, and Mississippi, and the states east of them, 
25 cents ; for twenty words between stations in the states of Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, and points west of them, 25 cents ; for twenty words between 
stations in states forming, generally speaking, zones up and down on both sides of the 
Mississippi, 25 cents; for twenty words between any two stations not above provided 
for, 50 cents ; for all words in excess of the first twenty, 1 cent per word, prepayment of 
replies to be made at the office from which the original telegram is transmitted. 

All the accounts for the telegraph service are to be kept, as the postal accounts are 
kept, by the auditor of the treasury for the post-office department. The Postmaster- 
General may provide suitable space in post-offices for the use of the telegraph com- 
panies, though nothing in the act prevents the telegraph companies from maintaining 
offices of their own, or permits the telegraph companies to compel the Postmaster- 
General to furnish space in post-offices. The companies employ at their own expense 
all officers, operators, and employés for the transmission of the telegrams. Any con- 
tracting telegraph company, it is distinctly provided, may do its regular business for the 
public as at present. 

Postmasters are to be compensated for the postage portion of stamps and telegram 
form, as they are now compensated for postage on regular matter. The Postmaster- 
General shall provide telegram stamps and telegram forms. A severe penalty (imprison- 
ment at hard labor for from one to three years) is provided for the punishment of 
persons either in the employ of the telegraph companies or of the post-office depart- 
ment who shall secrete or destroy postal telegrams, or make known the contents of 
postal telegrams. The bill has not yet been acted upon. 

Postage-Stamps.—The idea of prepaying postage on letters by means of a printed 
stamp is as old as the year 1818, when the government of the Sardinian States issued 
stamped postal letter-paper to the public. The same government issued stamped postal 
envelopes from 1820 to 1836. In 1830, Mr. Charles Whiting issned stamped newspaper 
wrappers under the name of ‘‘ go-free.” The first adhesive stamp was made by Mr. 
James Chalmers, in Dundee, Scotland, in August; 1834, These stamps were printed 
from ordinary type, and made adhesive by a wash of gum. The adhesive stamp was 
brought to the notice of the Commissioners of Post-Office Inquiry by Mr. Hill, in February, 
1837. In May, 1840, a stamped cover was issued to the public, and a form of stamped letter- 
paper, the sales of the first day amounting to £2500. Outside of England, the Swiss canton 
of Ziirich was the first state to adopt postage-stamps (1843). In the same year Brazil 
began to use them, and in 1847 the United States. It was not until 1853 that the device 
of perforating the stamp-sheets was adopted, the machine for that purpose being in- 
vented by Mr. Henry Archer. A detailed account of the history of postage-stamps will 
be found in the article PHILATELY. See Chalmers, Zhe Adhesive Stamp (1881). 

POST-OFFICE INSURANCE is a valuable addition to the many useful services which 
the British postal establishment has been enabled to render within recent years. Book-post, 
sample-post, money-orders, and postal savings-banks, all additions to the original letter- 
post and newspaper-post, have been found to work s0 satisfactorily, that the legislature 
has been encouraged to intrust to the same organization a new system of insuring lives 
and granting annuities—specially intended to foster provident habits among persons 
whose savings can be but small. 

In 1853 an act of parliament made an improvement in the then existing state of insur- 
ance law, by facilitating the purchase of government annuities through the medium of 
the savings-banks; and in 1864 another statute gave a great extension to those portions 
of the system which had been found to work well, effecting at the same time alterations 
in those which had exhibited certain defects during eleven years’ working. Great facili- 
ties are introduced by this act for securing annuities by small payments. Not only may 
the national debt commissioners employ the trustees of saving-banks to receive and pay 
the moneys, at a certain rate of remuneration; but the postmaster-general joins in the 
,arrangement, acting as a medium between the public on the one hand and the commis- 
sioners on the other. Ample tables and regulations have been printed, for the guidance 
of the commissioners, the postmaster-general, and the local postmasters throughout the 
kingdom. On the completion of these tables and regulations in 1865, the practical work- 
ing of the system began. The tables of the premiums to be charged for life-insurances, 
for immediate annuities, for deferred annuities, and for deferred monthly allowances, 
are sold by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, the government printers, for 54d. (the cost of 
the paper and printing); but similar tables are kept for inspection at the local post-oflices 
without charge. 

In regard to insurance, distinct from annuities, persons of either sex may insure 
through the medium of the post-office. The limited ages are from 16 to 60, and the 
limited sums from £20 to £100. In order to afford every possible facility in the payment 
of the premium, minute calculations have been made of the exact sum to be paid at each 
installment, by yearly, quarterly, monthly, or fortnightly payments, and terminable or 
not at a particular age. In order that there may be some limit to the labor thus placed 
on the postal authorities, no periodical installment is made smaller than two shillings. 
No one life can be insured for less than £20 in the whole; but when a life has been 
insured for £20, further insurances may be effected on the same life from time to time, 
until the whole sum for which it is insured amounts to £100. The following is a tabu- 
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lated example of nine different modes of paying the premium on one particular insur- 


ance, to suit the convenience of the insurer. 


to his survivors at his death: 


A man in his 380th year may insure £100 


SiGe gO 
1. By a single payment of....... sePTT RAR BCE Pho is's i> vie lis wh 48 38 7 
2, By an annual payment for Me Olin) denne ees Hs ee ee - 26 % 
3. By aquarterly ‘ y SOMAN UT Pes tai CE} Gh\s= inp 018 0 
4. Byamonthly ‘“ oP PSE y Rete strep Rede aise bo 0 4 4 
5. By a fortnightly ‘ SECede wats inde teh as SRE ae boise le Riser» 0.2.54 
6. By an annual payment, until the insurer reaches 60 years, of. 2 13 10 
7. By a quarterly payment, until the insurer reaches 60 years, of. 015 0 
8. By a monthly payment, until the insurer reaches 60 years, of. 0 5 0 
9. By afortnightly payment, until the insurer reaches 60 years, of. 0 2 6 


If an insurer who has duly paid all installments for five years, should desire, or be com- 
pelled by circumstances to withdraw from the engagement, a portion of the past premiums 
will be repaid to him—never less than one-third of the total amount. 

In regard to immediate annuities, persons of either sex may purchase annuities of not 


more than £50, and for lives from 10 years old and upward. 


vary with sex, age, and amount. 


The premiums necessarily 
Thus, a man aged 65 can purchase an immediate 


annuity of £10, paid half-yearly, for £88 18s. 4d.; whereas, a woman of the same age 


would have to pay £103 16s. 8d. 


Two or more small annuities may be purchased for 


the same life, provided the total amount does not exceed £50. Any two persons may 
purchase an annuity on their joint lives, with or without continuance of the annuity to 


the survivor. 


Deferred annuities form another element in the scheme. 


These annuities are very 


varied in kind, and the amount of prenium depends on a great number of conditions— 
amount of annuity; age and sex of the person; length of term for which the annuity is 
deferred (that is, the number of years which are to pass before the commencement of the 
annuity); mode in which the premium is to be paid; and the condition whether or not 
there is to be any return of purchase-money under certain contingencies. 


POSTULATE. This word occurs in geometry, and signifies something that is <e- 
manded, and must be granted before the demonstrations of the science can be wrought 


out. 


The postulates of Euclid have reference to certain constructions indispensable te 


the reasoning. They are these three: ‘‘A straight line may be drawn from one point ta 
another;” ‘‘A line already drawn may be produced;” and ‘‘ A circle may be described 


from a given center, with a given radius.” 


The object of laying down these in the shape 


of demands, is to fulfill one great condition of demonstrative science, which is, that 
nothing shall be proceeded on, in the course of the reasoning, without being explicitly 


stated at the outset. 


It has been noticed by critics that the three postulates of Euclid da 
not exhaust the demands actually made in the course of his demonstrations. 


Thus, in 


the 4th and 5th propositions, Book I., this postulate is assumed: ‘‘ Any figure may be re- 
moved from place to place without alteration of form, and a plane figure may be turned 


round on the plane.” 


The postulate is something different from the axiom. An axiom is a general and 
fundamental principle, such as no one can deny, and serving as the ultimate foundation 
(in logic, the major premise) of deductive inferences; as, for example, ‘‘ Things equal 


to the same thing are equal to one another.” 


The postulate, in Euclid’s sense, is a 


special accessory to the reasoning, different from the axioms. 

But in philosophy, the postulate takes a much wider sweep, and expresses the most 
fundamental concessions implied in all reasoning, being pre-requisite in order to the 
establishment of the axioms themselves. 

Thus, it is a postulate necessary to reasoning and discussion that a reasoner shall be 
consistent with himself—that he shall not affirm a thing one minute and deny it the next. 
The so-called laws of thought—identity, contradiction, and excluded middle—are so- 
many forms of the postulate of consistency. These laws are tantamount to demanding 


that the same thing shall not be maintained in one form, and denied in another. 
say this room is hot, we must not, at the same time, say that it is not hot. 


If we 
So the ordi- 


nary law of the syllogism, ‘‘ Whatever is true of all members of a class, is true of each,” 
is not so much an axiom as a postulate of consistency; we must be prepared to repeat 
individually the statements that we have affirmed collectively. 

The ultimate premises of all truth and reasoning may be put in the form of postulates, 


as follows: 1. Present consciousness must be admitted as a ground of certainty. 


fail & 


am thirsty,” ‘‘I hear a sound,” as facts of present consciousness, are to be held as trust- 
worthy in the highest degree, or as amounting to the highest certainty. 2. But present 
consciousness is not enough; it must further be conceded that past consciousness is a 

round of certainty. Present consciousness does not amount to an experience of value 


or future purposes, unless taken with past. 


Now, although a remembrance that is long 


past is often uncertain, a recent remembrance must be pronounced absolutely certain, 


not less than a present consciousness. 


That ‘‘I was thirsty ashort time ago,” I must 


be certain of, in order to establish the induction, ‘‘that water quenches thirst.” 3. 
It must further be conceded, that ‘‘ What has been in the past, all circumstances 
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holding the same, will be in the future.” That a thing has been, does not imply that it 
will be. We may admit that the sun has risen to-day, and rose yesterday, and so on, 
and without imconsistency, refuse to admit that it will rise to-morrow. People are 
generally well enough disposed to treat this as a certainty; indeed, there isa strong 
natural tendency of the mind to expect that the future will resemble the past, which, 
when. corrected and regulated by experience, constitutes our belief in causation and the 
uniformity of nature. Still, a blind instinct is no guarantee for truth; and as the asser- 
tion of the future is a distinct position, it should be formally assumed in a separate postu- 
late. However often a thing may have happened, we still make a leap, and, so to speak, 
incur a risk in venturing to predict its future recurrence. Our confidence no doubt 
increases with repetition, but nothing can obliterate the line between what has deen and 
what ¢s to be. 

These three postulates of experience, coupled with the postulate of consistency, seem 
adequate as a basis of all the recognized axioms and truths of experience. In other 
words, the concession of them is enough to commit any one to the reception of all 
inductive and deductive evidence. 


POSTULA' TION (Lat. ‘‘an asking”), in canon law, means a presentation or recom- 
mendation addressed to the superior, to whom the right of appointment to any dignity 
belongs, in favor of one who has not a strict title to the appointment. It is one of the 
forms of proposing to the pope persons nominated, but not, strictly speaking, elected, 
to a bishopric. It is also used in the case of elections in which the candidate, although 
regularly chosen by the electors, yet labors under some legal disability which involves 
the necessity of a dispensation. ‘The presentation of candidates for the episcopacy, as 
it exists in the Roman Catholic church in Ireland, is called postulation. 


POSTURES, the name given to the attitude observed in worship, whether private or 
public, but especially the latter. They are the natural expressions of the feeling which 
accompanies or characterizes the particular devotion in which they are employed, and 
are used by suppliants to man as well as to God. Four postures are found to have been 
used by the ancient Christians in their prayer—the standing, the kneeling, the bowing 
or inclined, and the prostrate. Of these the ordinary one was kneeling; but for it was 
substituted, during the Easter-time and on the Sundays, a standing posture, which was 
understood to symbolize the resurrection of our Lord. To this usage we find allusions 
as early as the time of Justin the Martyr. In the paintings of the catacombs, and on 
the ancient enameled glasses found therein, the standing posture in prayer is accom- 
panied by outstretched and upraised hands. ‘The bowing posture was rather a special 
act of reverence accompanying a particular address or a particular part of an address 
than a sustained posture. It occurred at frequent intervals in the ancient liturgy, and 
is still used in the Roman mass as well as (even more profusely) in those of all the vari- 
ous rites, Greek, Syrian, Coptic, Armenian, and Russian. The prostrate posture was 
the attitude of the deepest humiliation, and was mainly used by the penitents (q.v.), 
especially in that grade of public penance which was known under the name of “ pros- 
tration.” It is also used still in the solemn ordination of subdeacons, deacons, and 
priests, as performed in the Roman Catholic church. The question as to the use of 
particular postures was a subject of much controversy between the Puritans and the 
Coe of England; and has recently been revived in the Presbyterian church of 

cotland. 


POTASH AND PEARL-ASH, in commerce. See Porasstum. The chief source of this 
important article in Britain is Canada, where it is derived from the vast quantities of 
wood cut down and burned in clearing the forest for culture, and also from the branches 
of the trees felled for timber. The ashes, mixed with a small quantity of quick-lime, 
are put into large wooden cisterns, and covered with water. The whole is well stirred 
up, and allowed to settle; the next day the clear liquor is drawn off and evaporated to 
dryness in iron pots, whence it is called potash. When a sufficient quantity is got to 
fill a cask of 5 cwt. it is fused at a red heat and poured into the cask. The mass when 
cold is colored gray externally, but when broken shows a pinkish tint internally. It is 
very deliquescent, and consequently the casks require to be nearly air-tight. In this 
state potash contains a large quantity of foreign materials, amounting to about 40 per 
cent, among which sulphur and carbonaceous matter predominate. This is the crude 
American potash of commerce. If it is calcined by a reverberatory furnace the sulphur 
is driven off, and the carbonaceous matter burned out; the carbonic acid, however, 
combines with the potash, and forms it into a carbonate. To form it into pearl-ash it is 
then broken up and dissolved in water in a wooden cistern, having a perforated bottom, 
covered with straw, through which it filters, and is afterward evaporated in flat-bottomed 
iron pans. As it approaches dryness it is stirred with iron rods, which break it up into 
round lumpy masses of a pearly-white color, and in this state it is the pearl-ash of com- 
merce, and contains about 50 per cent of pure potassa. All land-plants yield potash 
when burned, and many in much greater proportions than the timber-trees of North 
America; but the circumstances in which the materials are obtained give an advantage 
to British colonial manufacturers, which hitherto has enabled them to compete with the 
whole world. The quantity imported annually of ‘‘pots” and ‘‘ pearls,” as they are 
technically called, reaches the value of nearly half a million sterling. See Porassrum. 
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POTASSIUM (symb. K, equiv. 39, sp. gr. 0.875) is one of the alkaline metals. The 
letter K is selected as its symbol, as being the first letter of kali, the Arabic word for 
potash, the letter P being preoccupied as the symbol for phosphorus. The following 
are the chief characters of this metal. It is of a bluish-white color, and presents a 
strong metallic lustre. At 32° F. (0° C.) it is brittle, and has a crystalline fracture; at a 
somewhat higher temperature it is malleable ; at 60° F. (15.5° C.) it is soft, and of the con- 
sistence of wax ; at 144.5° F’. (62.5° C.) it is completely liquid ; and ata red heat it becomes 
converted into a beautiful green vapor. Its affinity for oxygen is so great that on exposure 
to the air it immediately becomes covered with a film of oxide. When heated it burns with 
a violet flame. Its intense affinity for oxygen is well shown by throwing it into water, on 
which, from its low specific gravity, it floats. The metal abstracts oxygen from the water 
and forms oxide of potassium (potash) ; while the liberated hydrogen carries off a small por- 
tion of the volatilized potassium, and, taking fire from the heat evolved by the energetic 
chemical action, burns with a brilliant violet flame. The experiment isa very beautiful one, 
the burning metal swimming about rapidly on the water, and finally disappearing with 
an explosion of steam, when the globule of melted potash becomes sufficiently cool to 
come in contact with the water. At an elevated temperature this metal removes oxygen 
from almost all bodies into the constitution of which that element enters; and in the 
laboratory it is often employed to remove any traces of oxygen from hydrocarbons, by 
distilling the latter with a small quantity of the metal. From the above facts it is 
obvious that potassium must always be kept in some fluid, such as purified rock-oil ar 
naphtha, which contains no oxygen. 

Potassium does not occur in the native state, and can only be obtained by the reduc- 
tion of its oxide, potash. There are three principal modes of reduction, all of which 
deserve a brief special notice, either on historical grounds or for their practical value. 

1. Davy, in 1807, decomposed a fragment of hydrate of potash, by the current of a 
strong voltaic battery, into potassium, which separated as globules at the negative pole, 
and oxygen, which was evolved at the positive pole. This mode of procuring potassium 
yields only very small quantities, and is expensive; but the experiment was a most 
important one for the progress of chemistry, as showing for the first time that potash is 
not, a8 was previously supposed, a simple body. 

2. Stimulated by Davy’s discovery, Gay-Lussac and Thenard, in the following year 
(1808), succeeded in obtaining the metal by purely chemical means in greater abundance, 
by decomposing potash by means of metallic iron at a white heat. The oxygen of the 
potash combines with the iron, and the potassium in a gaseous form is condensed in a 
receiver filled with naphtha, and Kept cool. 

3. The method now usually adopted consists in the distillation of a mixture of car- 
bonate of potash and charcoal at a white heat, in an iron retort. If proper proportions 
are taken, the mixture is wholly converted into carbonic oxide and potassium, as is 
shown in the equation: 

Carbonate Carbonic 
of Potash. Oxide. 


me 


Go 
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Potassium forms two compounds with oxygen, viz., a monoxide, K20, which consti- 
tutes potash, and is strongly basic, and a peroxide, K2O., which does not combine with 
acids, and of which it is unnecessary to say more than that it is a yellowish-brown sub- 
stance, which is found when the metal is burned in an excess of oxygen gas. 

Potash can be procured in the anhydrous form by oxidizing thin slices of the metal in 
air perfectly free from moisture or carbonic acid. It is white, very deliquescent, and 
caustic. When moistened with water, it becomes incandescent, and the water cannot 
be expelled by any degree of heat. A far more important substance is the hydrate of 
potash or caustic potash, KOH. ‘This is commonly prepared by dissolving carbonate 
of potash in ten times its weight of water, and gradually adding to the boiling solution 
a quantity of slaked lime, equal in weight to half the carbonate of potash used. The 
resulting compounds are carbonate of lime, which falls as a precipitate, and hydrate of 
potash, which remains in solution; the changes being expressed by the equation: 


Carbonate of Carbonate of Hydrated 
Potash, Slaked Lime. Lime. Potash. 


(me a eee loony eae SS 
K:CO; + Ca(OH), = CaCO, -+ 2KOH. 


The clear supernatant fluid is removed by decantation, or by means of a syphon, into a 
clean silver or iron basin, and is rapidly evaporated till it flows tranquilly like oil; it is 
then either cast into cylinders in metallic molds, or is poured upon a cold slab, and 
solidifies on cooling. It may also be obtained in acute rhombohedrons, if allowed to 
crystallize from a hot concentrated solution; the crystals contain two molecules of water. 
A solution of hydrate of potash being one of our most important chemical reagents, it 
is very essential that it should be obtained pure. When obtained in the method that 
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has been described, it is apt to be contaminated with carbonic, sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
and silicic acids, lime, alumina, oxides of iron, etc., any of which substances can be 
detected by the appropriate tests. Pure caustic potash is, however, perfectly soluble in 
alcohol, which does not dissolve any of the above-named impurities. Hence, by form- 
ing an alcoholic solution of potash, and by evaporating it in a silver vessel till the whole 
of the alcohol is expelled, we obtain this substance in a state of purity. Hydrated pot- 
ash, on solidifying after fusion, occurs as a hard, grayish-white, opaque body, with a 
crystalline fracture, which may be readily again fused into a colorless oily fluid, but 
which only Volatilizes at a very high temperature. It is soluble in about half its weight 
either of water or of alcohol, and rapidly absorbs both carbonic acid and moisture from 
the atmosphere. It acts as a powerful caustic, and quickly destroys both animal and 
vegetable tissues, and hence its solutions can only be filtered through pounded glass or 
sand. Its affinities are so powerful that few vessels are capable of resisting its influence. 
Its solution must be preserved in glass bottles, into the composition of which no oxide 
of lead enters, as it has the property of dissolving this oxide out of the glass. Vessels 
containing silica (porcelain, earthenware, etc.) are decomposed, and platinum itself is 
oxidized when heated in contact with it. The principal uses of this substance are thus 
briefly summed up by Prof. Miller: ‘‘ Potash decomposes the fixed oils, and converts 
them into soluble soaps; when fused with silicious minerals, it displaces the bases, and 
combines with the silica, forming silicate of potash. Potash is extensively employed in 
the arts: to the soap-boiler and the glass-maker it is indispensable; when combined 
with nitric acid, it enters largely into the manufacture of gunpowder; and, in greater or 
less quantity, it furnishes important aids to a variety of processes employed in the manu- 
factures of the country. In the laboratory, potash is in constant use for absorbing acid 
gases, such as carbonic acid, and for separating the metallic oxides from solutions of 
their salts, since, owing to the powerful affinity of the alkali for acids, it readily decom- 
poses the salts of all the metals which produce oxides insoluble in water.” —Hlements of 
Chemistry, 2d ed., vol. ii. p. 358. 

The salts which potash forms with acids are for the most part readily soluble in 
water, and colorless, unless (as, for example, in permanganate of potash) the acid is 
colored. Most of them are crystallizable, and they all communicate a violet tint, charac- 
teristic of potash, to the flame of spirit of wine and to that of the blow-pipe. Many of 
them occur in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the ashes of plants contain them 
in large quantity. We shall now briefly notice the most important of these salts. Car- 
bonate of potash, K2CO; is obtained by burning plants in dry pits, dissolving the ashes 
in water, evaporating till the sulphates, chlorides, etc., separate in crystals, and then 
boiling the mother liquid to dryness in iron pots. See PorasuH. The quantity of pure 
carbonate of potash contained in it is liable to great variation, and the process termed 
alkalimetry has been invented, with the view of rapidly determining the amount of this 
salt, on which the commercial value of the pearl-ash depends. Different plants furnish 
varying quantities of this salt, and the leaves and young shoots are the parts which fur- 
nish it most abundantly. The potash is, of course, obtained by the plants from the soil, 
which, when capable of supporting vegetable life, always contains that substance; and 
does not exist in the plants in the form of carbonate, but in union with various organic 
acids (such as acetic, malic, tartaric, and other acids), which, by incineration, become 
decomposed into carbonates. The purified carbonate of potash, employed in pharmacy 
and for chemical purposes, is prepared from the crude salt by adding an equal quantity 
of cold water, agitating, and filtering. By this means, all the less soluble foreign bodies 
are got rid of. The solution is then boiled down to a small bulk, and allowed to cool, 
when the carbonate separates in small crystals, containing 20 per cent of water, and 
represented by the formula K2CO; + 2H:O. Carbonate of potash is extremely deliques- 
cent, and is soluble in less than its own weight of water, but is insoluble in alcohol. It 
has an acrid, alkaline taste, and its reaction upon test-paper is strongly alkaline. Itisa 
compound of great importance, both as a chemical re-agent, and as entering largely into 
the preparation of most of the other compounds of potash, and into the manufacture of 
soap and glass. Bicarbonate of potash, KHCOs, is obtained in white rhombic prisms, 
by passing a current of carbonic acid gas through a strong solution of carbonate of 
potash. ‘These crystals are permanent in the air, but are decomposed by heat; water 
and carbonic acid being evolved, and the simple carbonate left. This salt is much less 
soluble than the carbonate, requiring four parts of cold water for its solution ; it is 
nearly neutral to test-paper, and hasa much milder taste than the preceding salt. It is 
employed largely in medicine for making effervescing draughts. Sulphate of potash 
(formerly known as sal-polychrest) is obtained by dissolving in water the acid residue of 
bisulphate of potash, KHSO,, which is left in the retort in the preparation of nitric 
acid. This solution, on being neutralized with carbonate of potash, furnishes hard 
transparent crystals of this salt. From its extreme hardness, this salt is used in medi- 
cine (as, for example, in Dover’s powder) for the purpose of finely comminuting veg- 
etable matters. The d¢sulphate of potash, from which the preceding salt is obtained, 
is the sal-enizum of the older chemists. Except that it is occasionally employed as 
a flux, it is of no special importance. Nitrate of potash has been already described under 
the head Nirer. Chlorate of potash, KC1Os, occurs in white rhomboidal tablets of a 
pearly lustre. It has a cooling taste like that of niter. It fuses at a gentle heat without 
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decomposition; but on increasing the heat, it gradually gives off all its oxygen, and is 
converted into chloride of potassium, according to the equation : 


Chlorate of Potash. yer erp bg Oxygen. 


Kclo; = KCl + 380 


It is not very soluble, as it requires for its solution 16 parts of cold and 1.7 parts of boil- 
ing water. It even exceeds nitrate of potash as an oxidizing agent; and if combustible 
substances, such as carbon, sulphur, or phosphorus be heated, or forcibly rubbed with 
it, a detonation or explosion occurs. This salt isemployed in the manufacture of lucifer- 
matches, in certain operations in calico-printing, and for filling the friction-tubes 
employed for firing cannon, the best mixture for these tubes consisting of 2 parts of this 
salt, 2 of sulphide of antimony, and 1 of powdered glass. Chlorate of potash is manu- 
factured in large quantities in France under the patented electrolytic process of Gall and 
Montlaur. In the two factories where this process is used, 1900 tons of chlorate per 
annum are produced, or 21% of the world’s production. This salt does not occur as a 
natural product, but may be obtained by passing a current of chlorine gas through a hot 
solution of caustic potash; 6 eq. of chlorine combining with 6 eq. of potash to form 5 eq. 
of chloride of potassium, and 1 eq. of chlorate of potash, according to the equation: 6Cl 
+6(KOH) =5KCl+ KCIO,+ 3H.O. The two salts are easily separated by crystallization, 
as the chlorate is comparatively insoluble, and the chloride extremely soluble. Hypochlo- 
rite of potash, KCIO, can only be obtained in solution. Under the title of eaw de Javelle, it 
is sold as a bleaching agent. It is obtained by passing chlorine gas through a cold dilute 
solution of carbonate of potash, when chloride of potassium and hypochlorite of potash 
are formed, from which the chloride may be removed by crystallization. The phosphates 
of potash, formed by the different varieties of phosphoric acid, are sufficiently noticed in 
the articles PHospHATES (in physiology) and PuospHorus. The silicates of potash are 
important compounds in connection with the manufacture of glass; they also enter into 
the composition of Fuch’s water-glass, or soluble glass, and have been employed by Ran- 
some and others as acoating by which the decay of magnesian and other limestones may 
be prevented. The chromate and bichromate of potash are sufficiently noticed in the arti- 
cle Curomium. ‘The haloid salts of potassium may be passed over very briefly. The 
chloride of potassium, KCl, is obtained in large quantity in the preparation of chlorate of 
potash, or may be procured by burning potassium in chlorine gas, when the result of the 
brilliant combustion which takes place is this salt. In its general characters, it closely 
resembles common salt, NaCl, except that the former communicates a violet, and the 
latter a yellow tint to the flame of alcohol. It is a constituent of sea-water, of salt 
marshes, and of many animal and vegetable fluidsand tissues. The bromide and todide of 
potassium are sufficiently noticed in the articles Bromine and Ioprnn. luoride of potas- 
sium, KF, possesses the property of corroding glass. There are no less than five sa/- 
phides of potassium, commencing with the mono-sulphide, K.S, and terminating with the 
penta-sulphide, K2S;. The latter is the main ingredient in the hepar sulphuris, or liver 
of sulphur, used in medicine. It isa brown substance, obtained by fusing, at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 482° F., 6 eq. of potash and 12 eq. of sulphur, the resulting compounds 
being 2 eq. of penta-sulphide of potassium, 2K.8,;, and 1 eq. of hyposulphite of potash, 
K.S.03. From this mixture, the penta-sulphide may be removed by alcohol, in which 
it dissolves. The yellow and the red prussiate (or the ferro-cyanide and ferrid-cyanide) of 
potash are noticed in the articles FERRO-CYANOGEN and FERRID-CYANOGEN. Thecyanide 
of potassium, KCN,may be procured by heating potassium in cyanogen gas, when Drill- 
iant combustion occurs, and the resulting product is this salt. It may, however, be 
more cheaply and easily prepared by Liebig’s process, which does not, however, yield it 
pure, but mixed with cyanate of potash—an impurity which is of no consequence for 
most of the applications of cyanide of potassium, as, for example, electro-plating and 
gilding. Eight parts of anhydrous ferro-cyanide of potassium are mixed with three parts 
of dry carbonate of potash; the mixture is thrown into a red-hot earthen crucible, and 
kept in fusion till carbonic acid gas ceases to be developed, and the fluid portion of the 
mass becomes colorless. After a few moments’ rest, the clear fused salt is decanted 
from the heavy black sediment, which consists chiefly of metallic iron in a state of 
minute division. It has recently been derived from an unexpected source. In some of 
the iron furnaces where raw coal is used for fuel in the hot-blast, a saline-looking sub- 
stance is sometimes observed to issue in a fused state from the tuyere-holes of the fur- 
nace, and to concrete on the outside. Dr. Clark of Aberdeen has shown that this 
substance is mainly cyanide of potassium. This salt forms colorless deliquescent crys- 
tals, very soluble in water. It exhales an odor of hydrocyanic acid, and is said to be as 
poisonous as that acid. Its great deoxidizing power at a high temperature renders it a 
valuable agent in many of the finer operations of metallurgy. 

The following are the ordinary tests for the potassium compounds: 1. Solution of 
tartaric acid added in excess to a moderately stiong solution of a potassium salt, gives 
after some time a white crystalline precipitate of cream-of-tartar. See TARTARIC ACID. 
The result is hastened by stirring or shaking. 2. Solution of tetrachloride of platinum 
gives a crystalline yellow precipitate, which is a double salt of tetrachloride of platinum 
and chloride of potassium. If not previously acid, the mixture to be tested should be 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. See PLarrnum. 38, The violet tint occurring in the 
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presence of potassium in the outer flame of the blow-pipe, or in the flame of spirit, has 
been already noticed. 4. The spectrum of a flame containing potassium exhibits a 
characteristic bright line at the extreme limit of the red, and another one at the opposite 
violet limit of the spectrum. See SpectRuM, 

The British Pharmacopeeia contains the following preparations of this metal: Oavstic 
potash, or hydrate of potash, KOH, which occurs in hard white pencils. From its 
being fused before being poured into the molds which give it the form of pencils, it is 
often termed potassa fusa. From its power of dissolving the animal tissues, it is some- 
times used as a caustic, although its great deliquescence renders it somewhat difficult to 
localize its action to the desired spot. In bites of venomous serpents, mad dogs, etc., it 
may be applied with advantage, and it is useful in destroying warts and fungoid growths 
of various kinds, It can be employed with greater safety than the lancet in opening 
certain abscesses, especially those of the liver. Solution of potash, commonly known as 
liquor potass@, is obtained by the process already given for the preparation of hydrate of 
potash—namely, by the action of slaked lime on a boiling solution of carbonate of 
potash. Its sp. gr. is 1.058, and hence the solution is somewhat weaker than that of the 
London pharmacopeeia, whose sp. gr. is 1.063, and which, according to the experiments 
of Mr. Phillips, contains 6.7 grains of potash in 100 grains of the solution. ‘‘ One fluid- 
ounce requires, for neutralization, 48.25 measures of the volumetric solution of oxalic 
acid.’ Liquor potasse, in combination with a tonic infusion, is of service in cases of 
dyspepsia which are accompanied with excessive acidity of the stomach, such, for 
example, as often occur in habitual spirit-drinkers. It is also frequently given with the 
view of rendering the urine alkaline, or of diminishing its acidity in cases in which that 
secretion is too acid. In chronic skin-diseases, especially those of a scaly nature, it often 
gives relief, if given in full doses, and for a sufficient time; and in chronic bronchitis it 
is given with advantage for the purpose of diminishing the viscidity of the bronchial 
mucus. The usual dose is ten drops, gradually increased to as much as a fluid dram. 
Infusion of orange-peel and table-beer are fluids which conceal its unpleasant taste. 
Veal-broth has also been recommended as a medicine in which to present it. Its too 
prolonged use renders the urine alkaline and sedimentary (from the deposit of phosphate 
of lime), and tends to impoverish the blood. Sulphurated potash, or potassa sulphurata— 
which is the new name for the sulphuret of potassium, or liver of sulphur (hepar sul- 
phuris)—is obtained by fusing together carbonate of potash and sublimed sulphur. It 
occurs in solid greenish masses, which are liver-brown when recently broken. It is 
alkaline and acrid to the taste, readily forming with water a yellow solution, which has 
the odor of suiphureted hydrogen, and evolving that gas freely, on the addition of an 
excess of hydrochloric acid. It is sometimes given internally in doses of three grains (in 
the form of a pill made with soap), in obstinate skin-diseases; but is chiefly used as a 
lotion, bath, or ointment for these diseases. It must be recollected that this compound 
is an energetic narcotico-acrid poison, its action being very like that of sulphureted 
hydrogen. Acetate of potash, K-C2:H;O:, is obtained by the action of acetic acid on 
carbonate of potash, and occurs in white foliaceous satiny masses. In its passage 
through the system it is converted into carbonate, and thus renders the urine alkaline. 
In small doses, as from a scruple to a dram, it acts as a diuretic, and is of service in 
some forms of dropsy. Combined with other potass-salts, it is much given in acute 
rheumatism. Carbonate of potash, K2CO;+2H20, is employed in medicine in the same 
cases as those in which solution of potash is used. In large doses it acts, lik caustic 
potash, as an irritant poison, It is frequently employed in the preparation of efferves- 
cing draughts, 20 grains of this salt being neutralized by 17 grains of citric acid, or 18 
grains of tartaric acid, or by half a fluid-ounce of lemon-juice, Bicarbonate of potash, 
KHCOs;, may be used in the same cases as the carbonate or solution of potash. It is 
chiefly used for the manufacture of effervescing draughts, 20 grains of the crystallized 
salt being neutralized by 14 of citric acid, 15 of tartaric acid, and 34 drams of lemon- 
juice. Chlorate of potash, KC\OUs, is prescribed with advantage in diseases of a low 
type, such as scarlatina maligna, cancrum oris, diphtheria, scurvy, etc. As it is elim- 
inated unchanged by the kidneys, its modus operandi is unknown. It may be prescribed 
in doses of from 10 to 20 grains three times a day in solution. Citrate of potash, 
K;C.H;0,-+H.09, is obtained by neutralizing a solution of citric acid with carbonate of 
potash, filtering and evaporating to dryness, when the salt is deposited as a white 
powder of a saline, feebly acid taste, deliquescent, and very soluble in water. It is 
procured extempore in a state of solution in the effervescing draughts for which we have 
given prescriptions in our remarks on the carbonates of potash. It acts mildly on the 
skin, bowels, and kidneys, whose secretions it promotes, and is an excellent cooling dia- 
phoretic in fevers with a hot and dry skin, being less liable to act on the bowels than 
the tartrate or acetate of potash. In irritability of the stomach, it is an excellent remedy, 
when given as an effervescing draught. It may be taken in doses of a scruple or half a 
dram in solution every few hours. The therapeutic uses of nitrate of potash are noticed 
in the article Nirer. Sulphate of potash, KeaSO,, is useful as a mild laxative, a scruple 
of this salt, especially if combined with ten grains of rhubarb, usually acting mildly and 
efficiently. It has considerable power in repressing the secretion of milk, and has been 
much used for this purpose. 

The uses of the tartrates of potash are noticed in the article TarTaric Acrp. Bromide 
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of potassium (KBr) occurs in white, transparent, cubical crystals, and is occasionally 
employed in enlargement of the spleen and in certain forms of epilepsy. The uses of 
todide of potassium are described in the article lopINE. 


POTA'TO, Solanum tuberosum (see SOLANUM), one of the most important of cultivated 
plants, and in universal cultivation in the temperate parts of the globe. It is a peren- 
nial, having herbaceous stems, 1-8 feet high, without thorns or prickles; pinnate leaves 
with two or more pair of leaflets and an odd one, the leaflets entire at the margin; 
flowers about an inch or an inch and a half in breadth, the wheel-shaped corolla being 
white or purple, and more or less veined; followed by globular, purplish fruit, of the 
size of ordinary gooseberries; the roots producing tubers. The herbage has a slightly nar- 
cotic smell, although cattle do not refuse to eat a little of it, and the tender tops are used 
in some countries like spinach. The tubers are, however, the only valuable part of the 

lant. 

. The potato is a native of mountainous districts of tropical and subtropical America, 
probably from Chili to Mexico; but there is difficulty in deciding where it is really indi- 
genous, and where it has spread after being introduced by man. Humboldt doubted if 
it had ever been found truly wild; but subsequent travelers, of high scientific reputa- 
tion, express themselves thoroughly satisfied on this point. Except that the tubers 
are smaller, the wild plant differs little from the cultivated. Maize and the potato are 
the two greatest gifts which America has given to the rest of the world. The potato has 
been cultivated in America, and its tubers used for food, from times long anterior to the 
discovery of America by Europeans. It seems to have been first brought to Europe by 
the Spaniards, from the neighborhood of Quito, in the beginning of the 16th c., and 
spread from Spain into the Netherlands, Burgundy, and Italy, but only to be cultivated 
in a few gardens as a curiosity, and not for general use as an article of food. It long 
received throughout almost all European countries the same name with the batatas 
(q.v.), or sweet potato, which is the plant or tuber meant by English writers down to 
the middle of the 17th c., in their use of the name potato. It appears to have been 
brought to Ireland from Virginia by Hawkins, a slave-trader, in 1565; and to England 
by sir Francis Drake, in 1585, without attracting much notice, till it was a third time 
imported from America by Sir Walter Raleigh. It was still a long time before it began 
to be extensively cultivated. Gerard, in his Herball, published in 1597, gives a figure of 
it under the name of batata Virginiana; but so little were its merits appreciated that it 
is not even mentioned in the Complete Gardener of London and Wise, published more 
than a century later, in 1719; while another writer of the same time says it is inferior to 
skirret and radish! It began, however, to be imagined that it might be used with advan- 
tage for feeding ‘‘ swine or other cattle,” and by and by that it might be useful for poor 
people, and for the prevention of famine on failures of the grain crops. The royal 
society took up this idea, and in 1663 adopted measures for extending the cultivation of 
the potato, in order to the prevention of famines. To this the example of Ireland in 
some measure led, the potato having already come into cultivation there, to an extent 
far greater than in any other European country, and with evident advantage to the 
people. From Ireland, the cultivation of the potato was introduced into Lancashire 
about the end of the 17th c., soon became general there, and thence spread over Eng- 
land; so that, before the middle of the 18th c., it had become important as a field crop, 
which it,became in the s. of Scotland some 29 or 30 years later; about the same time, in 
Saxony fnd some other parts of Germany; but not until the latter part of the century in 
some other parts of Germany and in France. In France, the extension of potato culture 
was very much due to the exertions of Parmentier. Im some parts of Germany, the 
governments took an interest in it, and promoted it by compulsory regulations. 

The potato is of great importance as affording food both for human beings and for 
cattle; and next to the principal cereals, is the most valuable of all plants for human 
food. It is also used for various purposes in the arts. No food-plant is more widely 
diffused; it is cultivated in subtropical countries; and struggles for existence in gardens, 
even within the arctic circle, yielding small and watery tubers; although the effects of 
late spring frosts, or early autumnal frosts, upon its foliage often prove that it is a plant 
properly belonging to a climate milder than that of most parts of Britain. No more 
important event of its kind has ever taken place than the general introduction of potato 
culture into the husbandry of Britain and other European countries. It has exercised a 
most beneficial influence on the general welfare of the people, increasing national wealth, 
and preventing, as a few far-seeing thinkers had anticipated, the once-frequent returns 
of famine. That in 1846 and 1847 terrible famine resulted in Ireland and elsewhere 
from the failure of the potato crop itself, was owing only to the excess to which its culti- 
vation had been carried. The results confirmed two great laws, that plants long very 
extensively or almost exclusively cultivated in any district, however successfully they 
may be cultivated for a time, are sure to fail at last, and that the exclusive, or almost 
exclusive, dependence of a people on one source or means of support is unfavorable to 
their welfare in respect to all their interests. 

Humboldt calculates that the same extent of ground which would produce thirty 
pounds of wheat, would produce 1000 pounds of potatoes. But potatoes are not nearly 
80 nutritious as wheat, and the constant employment of them as the chief article of food 
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is not favorable to the development of the physical powers, and is consequently in its 

rotracted influence unfavorable to mental energy. All this is too wel} illustrated in Ire- 
and and the Highiands of Scotland, in a race capable of the highest development of 
both. It is caleulated that 100 parts of good wheat-flour, or 107 parts of the grain, con- 
tain as much actual nutriment as 618 parts of potatoes. The inferiority of the potato in 
nutritious power is very much owing to the comparatively small quantity of nitrogenous 
substances which it contains, in consequence of which it is most advantageously used 
along with some very nitrogenous article of food, in Britain generally with animal food, 
in some parts of Europe with curds or with cheese. The potato tuber, in a fresh state, 
contains about 71 to 80 per cent of water; 15 to 20 of starch, 3 to 7 of fiber or woody 
matter, 3 to 4 of gum, dextrine, and sugar, and 2 of albumen, gluten, and casein. There 
are considerable differences, however, in different varieties, in different stages of maturity, 
and in different soils and seasons, 

Potatoes are used, both raw and boiled, for the feeding of cattle. For human food, 
they are variously prepared by roasting or boiling, but now chiefly by boiling, a process 
by which they are freed from all that is narcotic and noxious in their juice. The water 
in which potatoes have been boiled is not wholesome, and those modes of preparing them 
for the table which do not admit of its complete rejection ought to be avoided. 

The herbage or haulm of the potato has been used for making paper, but the results 
were not encouraging. The berries are sweetish, but not pleasant; nauseous when fer- 
mented, but yield by distillation a tolerable spirit. 

The varieties of the potato in cultivation are extremely numerous. Any enumeration 
or classification of them is impossible. New ones are continually appearing, and old 
ones passing away. ‘Those most advantageously cultivated in particular soils and 
climates are often found to degenerate when removed to a small distance. Many of the 
new varieties of potato are raised in Lancashire, but particularly of the garden kinds, 
which generally differ from those preferred for field-culture in their greater earliness, and 
not unfrequently in their inferior productiveness, and in their being less mealy and less 
nutritious. Potatoes differ considerably in the character of their herbage—which is some- 
times erect, sometimes straggling—and in the size and color of their flowers; but are 
more generally distinguished by the size, form, and color of their tubers, which are round, 
long, or kidney-shaped, white, red, dark purple, variegated, etc. 

New varieties of potatoes are produced from seed; but potatoes are ordinarily propa- 
gated by planting the tubers, or cuttings of the tubers, each containing an eye or bud. 
Late crops of early potatoes are sometimes procured by cuttings of the stalks or by 
layers; methods which might probably be pursued with more advantage where the sum- 
mer is longer than in Britain. Much has been written by gardeners and agriculturists on 
the comparative advantages of planting whole tubers or cuttings; but the latter method 
generally prevails. 

Potatoes are planted in drills, made either by the spade or plow; or in lazy-beds, 
which are always made by the spade, and are beds in which the sets of potatoes are cov- 
ered over with earth dug out of the alleys. The alleys serve, although imperfectly, for 
drains in undrained land. The cultivation of potatoes as a field-crop seems to have been 
first attempted in lazy-beds. They are still common in many parts of Ireland, but are 
now rare in most parts of England and America. They are very suitable for strong, 
heavy, and somewhat moist land, and are profitably used in reducing some kinds of soil 
to cultivation; but are generally unsuitable for field-culture, owing to the expense of 
labor required. In strong heavy land, potatoes are cultivated in raised drills; in lighter 
and drier soils, the raising of the drills is unnecessary. Manure is generally given, com 
sisting generally of dung and well-rotted straw from the farm-yard. Guano and other 
strong artificial manures are apt to produce an excessive growth of stalks and leaves, 
which is to be guarded against by diminishing or even withholding manure in certain 
soils, potatoes of too luxuriant growth being always particularly liable to diseases. The 
cultivation of potatoes, after they are planted, whether in the field or garden, consists 
chiefly in keeping the ground clear of weeds, and in earthing up the plants, to promote 
the formation of tubers. Potatoes are taken up either by the fork or Dh turning over the 
drills with the plow. Garden potatoes are generally used long befolte they are really 
ripe, forming a favorite dish in a very unripe state, when they are far from being a safe 
article of food, and contribute not a little to the prevalence of cholera and kindred dis- 
eases in summer. Field potatoes, unless when intended for the supply of the markets 
of towns, like garden potatoes, are allowed to ripen thoroughly, and are then capable of 
being stored for winter and spring use. Early potatoes are forced in hot-beds, and in 
the spare ground of hot-houses, that they may be obtained very early; also, after being 
thus brought forward in some degree, they are planted out in gardens, for a succession 
of young tubers. The planting of potatoes in the open air cannot be successfully prac- 
ticed in most parts of America before February or March, and in many seasons the later 
planted are found as early as the earlier planted, and more productive. The storing of 
potatoes is variously accomplished in dry lofts or sheds, in airy cellars or barns, and in 
pits, which are sometimes holes excavated to a small depth in the earth, and the potatoes 
piled up above the surface of the ground, in a conical, or in a roof-like form, sometimes 
mere heaps of one or other of these forms upon the surface of the ground, and covered 
with straw and earth to keep out light and frost. The access of light makes potatoes 
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green, bitter, and unwholesome, as is often seen in those which, whilst growing, have 
been partially above ground. Potato pits are often ventilated by means of pipes, as 
without ventilation the potatoes are apt to heat and sprout. Potatoes taken from the 
ground before they are quite ripe are extremely apt to heat and sprout. 

The potato crop is now an important one in almost all the rotations practiced in 
Britain, although its cultivation is in most districts not quite so extensive as before its 
failure from the potato disease in 1845 and subsequent years, and farmers are more careful 
not to depend too much upon it. It very commonly succeeds a grain crop, but some- 
times is advantageously planted on land newly broken up from grass. 

The potato is subject to a number of diseases, of which the most important is the 
potato disease (q.v.) or potato murrain. Before it began to prevail, the chief diseases 
affecting the potato were those called curl, scab, dry-rot, and wet-rot. Of all these dis- 
eases, it would seem that one principal cause, however combined with other causes, is 
the exhaustion of the vegetative powers of the plant, from frequent propagation by 
tubers or cuttings of tubers. It is to be borne in mind that propagation by tubers is not 
properly reproduction, but one plant is divided into a multitude; and the whole anal- 
ogy of nature seems to show, that although it may live longer in this way and more 
healthfully than if left to the spot where its seed first germinated, its existence will 
come to an end, and the species must be preserved by reproduction from seed. It 
was long since observed as to CurL, the dread of farmers and gardeners before the 
potato disease was known, that it most readily attacks potatoes which sprang from 
weak sets. Curl is a disease affecting the foliage and general health of the potato 
plant, and does not seem to be necessarily connected with the presence of any vege- 
table parasite or insect enemy.—ScaB is a disease of the tubers, which become cov- 
ered with brown, oblong, and finally confluent and cup-shaped spots, whilst under the 
surface is a powdering of minute olive-yellow grains, a fungus called tubercinia scabies, 
of the division hyphomycetes.—DRy-RoT is also ascribed to the growth of a fungus of the 
same order, fusisporium solant, and attacks the tubers either when stored for winter or 
after being planted. It was very carefully investigated by Martius, and described in a 
memoir published in 1842. It was first observed in Germany in 1880, and caused great 
loss in that country throughout many years. The tissues of the potato tuber become 
hardened and completely filled with the mycelium of the fungus, which at last bursts 
forth in little cushion-shaped tufts loaded with fructification.—WeEtT-RoT differs from 
dry-rot in the tubers becoming soft and rotten instead of hard and dry, and is always 
characterized by the presence of a fungus referred by Fries to his genus periola, but 
which Berkeley regards as another form or stage of the same fungus which causes or is 
inseparably connected with dry-rot. Both dry-rot and wet-rot have often been observed 
along with the potato disease, which, however, is always characterized by the presence of 
another peculiar fungus. 

But, besides its value as a culinary vegetable, the potato is important in other respects. 
Its starch is very easily separated, and isin large proportions; hence it is cheaper than 
any other kind. It is manufactured on a very large scale both in this country and on 
the continent. It is chiefly used in textile manufactories under the name of farina, 
which is converted into dextrine or British gum. See Srarcu. In Holland and in Rus- 
sia, where there is much difficulty in keeping potatoes through the winter, and there is 
consequently a necessity for using the crop quickly, large quantities of starch are made, 
and this is converted into sugar or syrup. See Sucar. The refuse of the starch-manu- 
factories is all economized; it is pressed out from the water, and either used for pig- 
feeding or for manure. In the north of Europe, much spirit for drinking is made from 
potatoes; it is called potato brandy. 


POTATO-BEETLE, See below. 


POTATO BUG, or Cotorapo Potato BEETLE, a name now generally applied to a 
coleopterous insect, the doryphora decem-lineata of Say. It is indigenous to the cafions 
and table-lands of the Rocky mountains, where it feeds upon various wild species of 
solanum (8. rostratum and 8. cornutum). As the cultivated potato began to be intro- 
duced westward into or toward those regions, the beetle commenced feeding upon it, 
and the abundance of food thus furnished has caused a great multiplication of the pest, 
and its rapid extension eastward. It commenced its ravages in 1859, and for many 
years, that is, since 1876, it has become naturalized in the potato-growing sections 
throughout the United States and Canada. Its natural history was first made known in 
1863 by Prof. C. V. Riley, the Missouri state entomologist. In 1865 it crossed the Mis- 
sissippi river into Illinois and Wisconsin. In 1867 it invaded Indiana and Michigan, and 
in 1868 it visited Ohio. In 1875 it reached the sea-board, marching faster in the more 
northern portions because thriving best in the cooler climates, and where the soil is less 
affected by the droughts of summer. It does not pass through the country, but eatends 
into it, leaving permanent colonies behind. After the first few years, however, these do 
not flourish as well as the immigrants and their first descendants, because of the increase 
of parasites and other enemies which live upon them. The beetle in its perfect state is 
about one-third of an inch long, of a hemispherical shape, and of a yellow color, with 
ten black stripes on its elytra, or wing covers, five on each elytron. It passes the win- 
ter in the ground beneath the frost at various depths (hibernating), sometimes going 2 or 
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8 ft. beneath the surface, depending upon the nature of the soil, the average depth being, 
in the middle states, perhaps from 9 to-12 inches. Soon after the frost is out of the 

round and vegetation starts in the spring, and before the potatoes are up, the bug 
issues from its sleeping place. Whatever else it may feed upon, it does not wait for the 
potatoes to come out of the ground, but will find the young shoots beneath the surface 
and commence its depredations. As soon as the leaves are exposed to the air the females 
commence to lay their eggs, which are deposited in clusters of from 10 to 40 or more, on 
the under side of the leaf. They are of an orange color, and oval in shape. They hatch 
within a week, producing dark, dull-red larve, which gradually assume a lighter color 
and acquire two rows of black spots on each side. The legs, the head, and the poste- 
rior half of the first joint are also black. The larvae feed voraciously upon the potato 
leaves and become full grown in about 20 days, when they crawl into the earth to pass 
through the pupa and into the beetle state, all of which is accomplished in about five 
weeks from the time the eggs are laid, or a little over four from the time of hatching. 
Mr. Riley says that there are three broods produced in one season in the latitude of St. 
Louis. These broods are, however, not all developed at regular intervals, but owing to 
the fact that the ovaries continue to develop eggs for a considerable time, each female 
lays several batches at intervals. Mr. Riley estimates the average number laid by one 
female to be from 500 to 700. Whole potato crops, sometimes covering scores of acres 
in a body, have been swept away in a few days by the ravages of the myriads of dis- 
gusting larvee of these beetles. In portions of the country where potatoes are grown 
near the sea-coast, as on the southern shore of Long Island, the insccts have either flown 
or been driven into the waves by the wind in such numbers as to form copsiderable 
ridges on the beach when washed ashore; not dead, however, but able to crawl and fly 
away. ‘They will feed upon other plants of the solanacez, but without the cultivated 
potato they could not multiply as they do. In emergencies they sometimes feed upon 
other plants, such as pig-weed, maple-leaved goose foot, and some other weeds. For- 
tunately they have active enemies, viz., insectivorous birds (q.v.), parasitic and preda- 
tory insects, and man. The only true parasite of the potato bug is a dipterous insect, a 
tachinse fly (/ydetla doryphore), about the size of the common house fly. This insect 
Jays its eggs on the body of the larve of the beetle, and when the eggs hatch their larvae 
enter that of the beetle, and descend with it into the ground when it goes there to be 
transformed, this process being arrested, however, by its translation to the bodies of the 
tachine larve. Many of its enemies are predatory insects of its own order, coleoptera, as 
the fiery ground-beetle, and others of the carabidw, who seize and devour it; several 
species of lady-bird (q.v.) feed upon its eggs. Other insects of the dipterous and hem- 
ipterous orders also pounce upon the beetle and suck its juices, or feed upon it. But as 
the bug is a greater enemy to man than to anything else, so man is the bug’s greatest 
enemy, and with the use of arsenite of copper, or Scheele’s green, commonly called Paris 
green, he destroys myriads of the pests, and, when persistent and industrious, succeeds 
in saving his potatoes. » There are two modes of using this effective poison; one is to 
mingle a large tablespoonful of it with about three gallons of water, and sprinkle the 
attacked plants with a fine sprinkler, once or even twice aday. This is quite rapidly 
done by active men, each man going between two rows and sprinkling both. The other 
and most favorite method, the result of recent trials, is to mingle the Paris green with 
plaster of Parisin the proportion of one part to 25 or even 50 parts of the latter, and dust 
the leaves of the plant. ‘This does not wash off as soon as the simple watery mixture, as 
the plaster is not very soluble, and in uniting with a certain portion of atmospheric 
moisture, forms a thin film or crust, which does no injury, but, remaining as it usually 
does, if rains are not heavy, a few days, is a protection against the bugs. The applica- 
tion is made with a spoon or some instrument answering the same purpose, as it is dan- 
gerous to use the hands. No bad effects upon the persons of the operators have been 
known to follow the use of this poison by either of these methods, except with the 
grossest carelessness, and no injury is done to the plant with anything short of an exces- 
sive and unnecessary quantity; neither is the soil made injurious to other vegetation, as 
far as the observations of good authorities go.—There is what.is called a bogus Coiorado 
potato beetle, the doryphora juncta, which much resembles the genuine pest, and has 
been mistaken for it, but the larve have only one row of lateral black spots, and the 
stripes on the elytra are differently arranged. In the bogus bug the second and third 
stripes, counting from the lower edge, are joined at the ends, whilst in the potato bug 
the third and fourth stripes are the ones whose ends are united. The bogus bug, or 
doryphora juncta, does not feed upon the potato, or has not thus far, but upon the wild 
horse-nettle (solanum carolinénse), and upon close examination the two species are found 
to have several marked differences. 


POTATO DISEASE, or Potato Murrain. No subject connected with agriculture or 
with botany has given rise within so short atime to so extensive a literature as this. It 
has been treated in books and pamphlets, and in magazines and periodicals of every kind. 
The terrible famines caused by the failure of the potato crop in Ireland and other coun- 
tries, particularly in 1846 and 1847, concentrated upon it the attention of the whole civ- 
ilized world; and yet it remains very obscure, 

The potato disease seems to have been at first confounded with dry rot and wet rot 
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(see Potato), which appeared a number of years before it to a formidable extent, 
although not to be compared with it in their ravages. This fact—and all the more if the 
potato disease is to be ascribed to the presence of a different and peculiar fungus—may 
perhaps be held as giving support to the opinion that its chief cause was really the weak- 
ening of the plant through too constant cultivation on the same land, and continued 
propagation by tubers alone. 

The potato disease was first observed in Germany, and first assumed a very serious 
character near Liége in 1842. In 1844 it broke out in Canada, and all at once proved 
very destructive. In 1845 it was first noticed in England, and first in the isle of Wight. 
But during that year, its ravages were considerable in the British islands; much more so 
in the year following, when the Irish famine was the consequence, and in the same year 
it prevailed very extensively over almost all parts of Europe. The summer was unusu- 
ally cloudy and moist, a circumstance probably not without its effect. In 1847 the dis- 
ease was still prevalent, but to a smaller extent; and since that time its prevalence has 
gradually diminished, although it occasionally breaks out in particular localities. Mean- 
while, it is to be observed, that almost all the varieties of potato cultivated to any con- 
siderable extent before 1846 have disappeared, and been replaced by others. Lest too 
much, however, should be inferred from this in favor of a particular theory, it must also 
be stated, that potatoes newly raised from seed were sometimes severely attacked by the 
disease during the period of its greatest prevalence. 

No fully satisfactory theory as to its cause or origin has been proposed. ‘That it has 
long existed in the western parts of America, may probably be true, as has been alleged, 
although the distinction between it and other diseases of the potato might not perhaps be 
noted with sufficient care; but even this would not account for its sudden appearance 
and terrible devastations in other parts of the world. Many observers ascribed it to 
insects and acart, some even to infusoria in the tissues, but the presence of none of these 
was found to be constant, and they appeared therefore rather to be the consequences than 
the cause of the disease. Itis otherwise with the fungus, dotrytis infestans (see BoTRY- 
TIS), Which is always present, although, probably like other parasites, it generally attacks 
an already weakened plant. The disease generally first appears in the leaves, and thence 
extends to the tubers, although it has been sometimes observed to appear in the tubers 
of some of the early kinds of which the leaves have perished before the season when it 
breaks out. It sometimes also lies dormant in the tubers for months, so that after being 
stored apparently sound in autumn, they become diseased in the following spring. 
When the disease appears in the growing plant, brown spots are first to be noticed on the 
margins of the leaves, corrugating the leaves as they spread. Very rapid extension of 
the disease, and decay of the leaves and stalks often ensue. It ison the under surface of 
the leaf that the dotrytis is found; it abounds also in the diseased tubers, which, when cut, 
produce an abundant crop of it from the fresh surface, and it sometimes vegetates even 
from the natural surface. The same fungus has been found in the berries of the tomato 
(q.v.) when diseased, and on the leaves of other plants of the natural order solaxew, but 
never on any plant not of that order. See CoLoRADO BEETLE. 


POTATO-FLY, Anthonyia tuberosa, a dipterous insect of the same genus with the beet- 
fly, cabbage-fly, turnip-fly, etc. In its perfect state, it is very like the house-fly. The 
male is about five lines long, grayish-black, bristly, with five indistinct broad stripes on 
the back, and four ocherous spots on the second and third segments; the female ashy- 
slate color, with two indistinct ocherous spots on the second abdominal segment. The 
maggots are very abundant in bad potatoes in autumn, and are very different from the 
maggots of the house-fly, being horny, spiny, bristly, and tawny; the long tail ending 
in six long bristles. The pupa is very like the larva. 


POTATO STONE. See GEODES. 


POTATO, SWEET. See BATATAs. 


POTCHINKY, a town in the government of Nijni-Novgorod, Russia, 110 m. s.s.e. of 
the city of that name, and 800 m. s.e. from St. Petersburg. Pop. 793, 7894. 


POTEEN, also potheen (Irish, poitin, from pota, a pot or vessel) is a term applied to Irish 
whisky, especially that which was illicitly distilled, and which was frequently noted for 
its strength. Owing to the excessive excise duties, the quantity of spirits illicitly distilled 
was largely in excess of that produced in the regularly licensed distilleries. This led to 
the erection of stills in many retired places, and, according to one writer, even 1n the 
stables of the clergymen and in the kitchens of the nobility. See also WHISKY. 


POTEMKIN,* GREGOR ALEXANDROVITCH, the most celebrated of the czarina Cath. 
arine II.’s favorites, was born near Smolensk in Sept., 1786. He was descended of 
a noble Polish family, and at an early age entered the Russian army, and rose to be 
ensign in the imperial horse-guards. Happening to attract the notice of the czarina by 
his noble appearance and handsome, athletic figure, he was forthwith (1762) attached to 
her household, and appointed colonel and gentleman of the bed-chamber. After a time 
(174) he superseded Gregory Orloff (q.v.) in the good graces of the czarina, and became 


* The name is pronounced Patiumkine by Russians. 
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her favorite and avowed lover. He played the part of lover for only two years, when 
he was superseded by a younger and more. amiable successor; but the ascendency 
which he had acquired over the czarina was in nowise affected by this change. He 
knew well how to flatter her vanity, rouse her fears, and make her believe that he alone 
could protect her from the numerous conspiracies (some of which were real, and many 
mythical) which were being constantly formed against her. Catharine submitted to all 
his caprices, consulting him in everything, and was in almost all cases guided by his 
advice. Potemkin was consequently, from 1770 till the year of his death, the true 
representative of the Russian policy in Europe; and Frederick the Great of Prussia, and 
even the haughty Hapsburgs, Maria Theresa and Joseph II., cringed at his feet, and at 
the demand of the czarina, loaded him with titles and honors; though, much to his 
chagrin, he failed to obtain the English order of the Garter, and the French one of the 
Holy Spirit. Potemkin interfered little with the internal government of Russia, beyond 
offering many valuable suggestions for the development of manufactures and industry, 
which were carried out; his important achievements being connected with the foreign 
policy of Russia, especially as far as it related to Turkey. It was at his instigation that 
the Turks were forced into war, and robbed of their territories n. and e. of the Black 
sea, in order that Russia might possess a southern sea-board; and after this had been 
done, Potemkin immediately ordered the creation of a Black sea fleet, and the building 
of Kherson, Kertch, Nikolaiev, and Sebastopol. For his services, he was created 
governor of the Taurida (q.v.), and loaded with numerous honors and presents. In 1787 
Catharine paid a visit to him at his government, and the ‘‘hoax” which he played off 
on his sovereign is well described by De Segur. He caused an immense number of 
wooden painted houses to be constructed, and grouped into towns and villages along the 
route the czarina was to take, and hired people to act the part of villagers, merchants, 
tradesmen, and agriculturists, engaged in their various pursuits. The czarina’s vanity 
was hugely gratified at the seeming improvements of the country under her rule, and 
Potemkin was rewarded for his dexterity by further honors and emoluments. Almost 
immediately after this a war broke out with the Turks, and Potemkin was placed at 
the head of the army, with Suwarof and Repnin for his lieutenants. His career was one 
of uninterrupted victory. Bessarabia and the two principalities were conquered, and 
he was about to advance on Constantinople, when the empress commanded a cessation of 
hostilities; but before Potemkin had time to bring her round to his own views, he was 
mene with sudden illness on the road between Jassy and Nikolaiev, and died there, 
ct. 16, 1791. 


POTENT, Cross, in heraldry, a cross crutch-shaped at each extremity. It is also 
called a Jerusalem cross, from its occurrence in the insignia of the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which are, argent a cross potent between four crosslets or. This coat is 
remarkable as being a departure from the usual heraldic rule which prohibits the placing 
of metal upon metal. 


POTENT COUNTER-POTENT, one of the heraldic furs, in which the field is filled with 
crutch-shaped figures alternately of metal and color, those of opposite tinctures being 
placed base against base, and point against point. The metal and color are understood 
to be argent and azure, unless they be specially blazoned otherwise. Potent counter- 
potent is sometimes blazoned vairy-cuppy. 


POTENTEE, a heraldic line of division which takes the form of the outline of a suc- 
cession of crutch-shaped figures. 


POTENTIL'LA, a genus of plants of the naturel order rosacew, suborder potentillea, 
differing from fragaria (strawberry) in the fruit having a dry instead of a succulent recep- 
tacle. The species are very numerous, natives chiefly of northern temperate regions, 
and some of them of the coldest north; mosi of them perennial herbaceous plants, with 
yellow, white, red, or purple flowers, and pinnate, digitate, or ternate leaves. They are 
often called CrnquEror1t (Fr. five-leaved); and some of the species are favorite garden 
flowers. <A few are natives of Britain; one of the rarest of which is a shrubby species 
(P. fruticosa), forming a large bush, with pinnate leaves, and a profusion of yellow 
flowers, often planted in shrubberies... P. reptans, a common British species, with 
creeping stems, digitate leaves, and yellow flowers, once had a high reputation as a rem- 
edy for diarrhea, from the astringent property of its root, of which most of the species 

artake with it. But P. anserina, a very common British species, properly known as 

ILVERWEED, having creeping stems, yellow flowers, and pinnate leaves, which are 
beautifully silky and silvery beneath, has an edible root, witha taste somewhat like that 
of the parsnip. Swine grub it up with avidity, and it was once much esteemed as an 
article of food in some parts of Scotland, particularly in the Hebrides, where it abounds 
and has been a resource in times of famine.—The name potentilia 1s said to be derived 
from the Latin potens, powerful, and to allude to medicinal virtues now known to merit 
little regard. Tormentil (q.v.) is sometimes referred to this genus. 

POTEN’ZA (anc. Potentia), t. in s. Italy, capital of the province of Potenza, is situated. 
on a hill of the Apennines, near the river Vasente or Basento, 55 m. e, of Salerr e 
Pop. 794, 18,400 (commune). It is surrounded by a wall, has a fine cathedral of the Doric 
order, and is the seat of an archbishop. Potenza was shaken by earthquakes in 1273, 
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1694, and 1812. The province of Potenza, as a compartimento of the kingdom, is called 
Basilicata. 


POT-HERBS are not, as might be supposed from the name, the vegetables chiefly 
used for culinary purposes as supplying articles of food, but rather those which are 
of secondary importance, and valuable chiefly for flavoring, as parsley, fennel, etc. 


POTHIER, RopertT JosEePH, 1699-1772; b. Orléans, France; studied law, practiced 
successfully, and became a judge in his native town. In 1749 he was appointed a pro- 
fessor of French law. He is best known by his legal writings. His J/aritime Contracts, 
Law of Obligations or Contracts, and Contracts of Sale have been published in the U. S., 
the first translated by Caleb Cushing. His most important work was Pandecte Justini- 
anece in Novum Ordinem Digestee. 


POT-METAL is an alloy of lead and copper, obtained by throwing lumps of copper 
into red-hot melted lead. It is of a gray color, brittle and granular. 


POTOCKI, Ianazy, 1751-1809, b. Poland; cousin of Stanislaw Felix. He helped to 
form the constitution of May 3, 1791; fled to Prussia upon the invasion of Poland by 
the Russians, but returned after the success of Kosciuszko, and was a member of the 
new government. He was made prisoner by Suvaroff, and confined in Schlisselburg. 
Released in 1796, he lived in Galicia till the approach of Napoleon’s army in 1806, 
when he was again imprisoned for a short time. 


POTOCKI, STANISLAW FELTIx, 1745-1805; b. Poland; in 1792, in conjunction with 
Branicki and Rzewuski, issued the manifesto of the confederation of Targovitza. The 
next year he attempted by the aid of Catherine II. to carry out the objects of the con- 
federation. The insurrection of 1794 forced him to leave Poland, and he went to the 
United States. In his absence he was sentenced to death for treason, but the success 
of Suvaroff enabled him to return to Poland, and he was appointed field-marshal by 
Catherine. 


POTOCKI, SranistAw KosTKaA, 1752-1821, brother of Ignazy, was prominent in 
drawing up the constitution of Poland of 1791, and after the second partition, in 1792, 
was for a short time under arrest. After his release he became eminent in science and 
literature. In 1807 he was made president of the Warsaw board of education; and after 
the kingdom of Poland was reorganized, 1815, became minister of public instruction. 
He wrote a treatise on the Art of the Ancients and On Eloquence and Style (1815). 


POTOMAC, a river of the United States, formed by two branches, which rise in the 
Alleghany mountains, and unite 20 m. s.e. of Cumberland, Maryland, from which point 
the river flows in a generally south-easterly course, 400 m. and falls into Chesapeake 
bay, where. it is 6 to$ m. broad, 75 m. from the ocean. Line-of-battle ships ascend to 
Washington, 125 m. from its mouth, and the tide reaches Georgetown. Between West- 
port and Washington, 220 m., it falls 1160 feet. The scenery in this portion of its course 
is wild and beautiful, especially where it breaks through the Blue Ridge at Harper’s 
Ferry. Its principal affluents are the Shenandoah, Savage, Monecacy, and Acquia 
creek. The Potomac forms the entire boundary between Virginia and Maryland. 
During the war which began in 1861, both federal and confederate armies crossed 
Piha times the fords of the upper Potomac, and severe actions were fought upon its 

anks, 

POTOROO, or Kanaaroo Rat, Hypsiprimnus, a genus of marsupial quadrupeds, of the 
family macropide@ (see KANGAROO), differing from kangaroos chiefly in having distinct 
canine teeth in the upper jaw. The first pair of incisors in the upper jaw are also longer 
and larger than the others. The molars decrease in size backward; and when not worn, 
present four blunt tubercles, The fore-limbs are proportionally longer, the hinder-limbs 
less powerful than in the kangaroos. The general form and habits are similar; there is 
the same sitting on the hind feet with help of the tail for support, and a somewhat simi- 
lar hopping, but not nearly an equal power of vigorous leaping. The stomach is large, 
and divided into two sacs, with several inflations; the food entirely vegetable. ‘There 
are several species, all of small size, none of them larger than a rabbit, and all natives of 
Australia, timid and harmless creatures. They are generally clothed with a dense, and 
sometimes a beautiful fur; but the tail is nearly destitute of hairs and scaly. 

POTOSI, a department of Bolivia, bounded on the w. by Chile, by the Pilcomayo 
river on the e., Chuquisaca on the n.e. and Oruro on the n.; 52,087 sq. m.; pop. °93, 
360,400. It is divided into the provinces of Chayanta, Chichas, Potosi, Lipes, and 
Poreo. Its surface is elevated, embracing the Cerro Gordo de Potosi, 16,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, containing silver mines of great value. The mines in this depart- 
ment produce much silver; other mineral products are gold, copper, iron, lead, tin, 
manganese, quicksilver, precious stones, etc. It also includes the Poreo, a peak of the 
Bolivian Andes, containing the first silver mine opened by the Spaniards after the con- 
quest of Peru. The face of the country is varied by lakes in the w. portion, springs are 
numerous in the mountains, sometimes interfering with mining operations, and it is 
drained by the branches of the Pilcomayo. The soil is unproductive and the climate is 
cold.. Capital, Potosi. 
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POTOSI, one of the richest mining towns of South America, the second t. of Bolivia, 
and capital of a department of the same name, stands in a dreary and barren district, 
13,330 ft. above sea-level, in lat. 19° 35’s., and long, 65° 45’ w., 70 m. s.w. of Chuquisaca. 
It covers a large area, and in 1611 its population was 170,000, but im 1890, it was about 
20,000, and part of the town was in ruins. Inits centeris a large square, around which 
are ranged the principal public edifices, as the government-house, town-house, cathe- 
dral, ete. In the central square an obelisk in honor of Bolivar was erected in 1825, 
English and French mantfactures are imported; and as the country in the vicinity pro- 
duces little or nothing, all supplies have to be brought from a distance. The Cerro 
(sierra) de Potosi, or Silver Mountain, is 15,200 ft. high. Its summit is honeyeombed 
with several thousand mines, and operations are now carried on at a lower level, where 
the inrush of water, however, often compels the miners to abandon the richest mines. 
The quantity of silver extracted from the mines of this mountain has amounted to a 
considerable sum, but of late it has greatly decreased. 


POT-POURRI, in French, the name of a mixture of sweet-scented materials, chiefly 
flowers, dried, and usually placed in a vase with a perforated lid, in order that their per- 
fume may be diffused through rooms in which it is placed. The principal ingredients 
are rose-petals, lavender flowers and stalks, violets, jessamine flowers, woodruff leaves, 
cloves, orris-root, pimento, musk, sandal-wood, raspings, cedar-shavings, etc. But it 
also signifies a dish of different sorts of viands, and corresponds in this sense to the 
hotch-potch of Scotland, and the olla podrida (q.v.) of Spain. 


POT-POURRI, in music, a selection of favorite pieces strung together without much 
arrangement, so as to form a sort of medley. 


POTSDAM, capital of the Prussian province of Brandenburg, and, next to Berlin, the 
handsomest and best built town in Prussia, is situated on an island at the point of junc- 
tion between the small stream of the Nuthe and the river Havel, 16 m.s.w. of Berlin. 
Pop. "T1, 48,784 (with 5475 soldiers); in ’95, 58,452. Potsdam is the usual summer 
residence of the royal family of Prussia, and the seat of the imperial court. The city is 
divided into Old Town and New Town, and has fivesuburbs. The streets are broad and 
regularly built, and there are fine squares, some of which are planted with trees, forming 
pleasant public walks. Of the many large and handsome buildings, one of the most 
worthy of notice is the old royal palace, an oblong parallelogram, three stories high, 
with a magnificent colonnade facing the fine Havel bridge. Potsdam has several benev- 
olent and educational institutions connected with the state, as, for instance, two asy- 
lums for the orphan children of military men, and one for those of persons belonging to 
the civil service; schools for cadets, subalterns, and privates: the Luisendenkmal, an 
institution for providing for indigent girls of irreproachable character; a gymnasium, a 
high-school, and various other training and special schools. Among the churches, the 
most noteworthy are the garnisonskirche, with a tower 290 ft. high, a fine chime of 
bells, and a noble marble pulpit, below which rest the remains of Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
and Friedrich I1., and St. Nicolai’s, lately rebuilt after the model of the pantheon at 
Paris. 'The Brandenburger-Thor, which is the handsomest of the various gates, is a tri- 
umphal arch copied from Trajan’s arch at Rome; and this, like the other gates, opens 
upon a fine allée of trees. Potsdam is surrounded with pleasant public walks and gar- 
dens, wooded heights, and vine-covered banks; while in the immediate neighborhood 
are numerous royal country palaces, as Sans-Souci, the favorite residence of Frederick 
the Great, surrounded by a fine park, pleasure-grounds, and choicely-stocked gardens, 
near which stands the Ruinenberg, with artificially constructed ruins, designed to con- 
ceal the water-works which supply the fountains of the palace. Near the park is the 
new palace, begun in 1763, 680 ft. in length, containing nearly 100 rooms, many of 
which are filled with costly works of art. Near Sans-Souci is Charlottenhof, built by 
Frederick William IV., a villa, with lovely gardens, in which stands a Pompeian house. 
The Russian colony of Alexandrowska, with its Russian houses and Greek church, lies 
near the Pfingstberg, which is surmounted with an unfinished palace, from whence a 
fine view is obtained of the numerous royal parks and gardens, and the surrounding 
country. In the new garden stands the marble palace, with arcades adorned with fres- 
coes of the Wibelungen Lted. 

Potsdam is the seat of the provincial government, and of several of the state manu- 
factories. Of these, the most important is the manufactory of arms, at which the rifles 
for the army are made. There are also numerous private manufactories of machinery, 
chocolate, tobacco, cotton goods, silk, leather, wax-cloth, beer, etc. 

Potsdam owes its creation as a town to the Great Elector Friedrich Wilhelm, who 
built a royal palace here between 1660 and 1678, and laid out several good streets. 
Prior to that period it was an insignificant fishing village, built on the site of aa ancient 
Wendish settlement. 

POTSDAM, a town in St. Lawrence co., N. Y.; on the Racket river and the Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg railroad; 11 miles n.e. of Canton, the co. seat. It contains 
the villages of Potsdam and Norwood, is the seat of a state normal and training school, 
and has sandstone quarries, flour and lumber mills, national and state banks, public 
library, Holly system of waterworks, and electric lights. Pop. ’90, town, 8,959; 
village, 3,961. 
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POTSDAM SANDSTONE is the term applied by New York geologists to the lowe} 
member of the lowest Silurian series, so called from Potsdam, New York. It is aredor 
yellow sandstone, found in New York and in the far w., upon the crystalline eozoic 
rocks, and in Missouri and s.w. upon the Huronian. 


POTSTONE, Lapis ollaris of the ancient Romans, a variety of talc (q.v.), or rather a 
mineral formed by a mixture of talc with chlorite, etc. It is generally of a grayish-green 
color, sometimes dark green. It occurs massive, or in,granular concretions. It is soft 
and easily cut when newly dug up; greasy to the touch, and infusible even before the 
blow-pipe. It becomes hard after exposure to the air. It is made into pots and other 
household utensils, which communicate no bad taste to anything contained in them, and 
when greasy are cleaned by the fire. It was well-known to the ancients; and Pliny 
describes the manner of making vessels of it. It was anciently procured in abundance 
in the isle of Siphnos (now Siphanto), one of the Cyclades, and in Upper Egypt. Large 
quarries of it were wrought on the lake of Como, from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, to Aug. 25, 1618, when they fell in, causing the destruction of the neigh- 
boring town of Pleurs, in which it was wrought into culinary vessels, slabs for ovens, 
etc. It is quarried in the Valais, where it is called giltstezn; in Norway, Sweden, Green- 
Jand, and near Hudson’s bay, ete. ‘‘ Should you again visit Italy, and pass by the 
Great St. Bernard, if the cold of that frigid region should induce you to warm yourself 
in the refectory of the hospitable monks of the convent, y@u will there see a stove of 
potstone.”—Jackson on Minerals and their Uses. 


POTT, AuG. FRIEDR., a distinguished philologist, was born at Nettelrede in 1802, 
attended school at Hanover, studied theology and philology at GOttingen (1821), and 
finally (1833) became professor of the science of language in the university of Halle. 
Next to W. Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm, the name of Pott stands prominent in the 
new science of comparative philology. The foundation of his reputation was laid by 
his Htymologische Forschungen (Etymological Researches, 2 vols. Lemgo, 1833-36), a 
work second in importance only to Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. In a well-known 
article in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, Indogermanischer Sprachstamm (2d sect. vol. 
18), he gave a masterly sketch of the Aryan languages (q.v.). In numerous articles in 
periodicals, and in separately published treatises (e.g., De Borussico-Lithuanice tam in 
Slavicis quam in Letticis Linguis Princtpatu, Halle, 1887-41; and Die Zigeuner in Huropa 
und Asien, 2 vols. Halle, 1844-45), he carried his researches into special fields of this 
great province. Die Quinare und Vigesimale Zihlmethode (The Quinary and Vigesimal 
Notation, Halle, 1847), and Die Personennamen (Proper Names, Leip. 1853), are admirable 
treatises, containing an overwhelming mass of information, and showing an astonishing 
knowledge, not only of the Aryan languages, but of other Asiatic, African, and Ameri- 
can races. In 1856 he published a work on the Difference of Races from a Philological 
Point of View, and in 1868 one on the Diversities of Huropean Languages. D. in 1887. 


POTT, PercrvaL, 1713-88; b. London; assistant surgeon in St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
pa and in 1749 one of the principal surgeons. He has always been distinguished for 
is investigation of the subject of angular curvature of the spine, the consequence of 
disease of the bones of the spinal column, on which account the affection is known as 
Pott’s disease (q.v.). His principal works are: A Treatise on Ruptures; Hernia Congenita; 
Observations on Fistula Lachrymalis; Observations onthe Nature and Consequence of Wounds 
and Contusions of the Head; General Remarks on Fractures and Dislocations; On the Cure 
of Hydrocele by Seton; Remarks on that kind of Palsy of the Limbs which attends Curva- 
ture of the Spine; Further Remarks on Curvature of the Spine. 

POTTAWAT’TAMIE, a co. in s.w. Iowa, bounded on the w. by the Missouri river, 
drained by the Boyer and West Nisbnabatona rivers, and Keg, Mosquito, Silver, and 
Walnut creeks; traversed by the Chicago and Northwestern and several other railroads; 
about 900 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 47,430, chiefly of American birth. The surface is rolling 
prairie or woodland. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, wheat, 
hay, and oats. Co. seat, Council Bluffs. 

POTTAWATTAMIE, a co. in n.e. Kansas, bounded on the s. by the Kansas river, 
and on the w. by the Big Blue: drained by Rock and Red Vermilion creeks; traversed 
by the Union Pacific railroad; about 848 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 17,722, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is rolling. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, 
oats, wheat, and live stock. Co. seat, Westmoreland. 


POTTAWATTAMIES, an Algonquin tribe of Indians. They originally occupied 
lands in the lower Michigan peninsula, were warlike in character and had less of tribe 
organization than most Indian races. They aided the French in their war with the 
Iroquois, who had driven them as far w. as Green bay. The Pottawattamies took part 
in Pontiac’s war and in the capture of fort Joseph, were hostile to the colonists in the 
revolution, and in the war of 1812 again aided the English. In 1815 they made a treaty 
giving up their lands in Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana; and about 800 of the 4,000, 
belonging to different bands, were removed to a large reservation on the Missouri river 
Missions had been established among them at an early date by French priests; and 
those originally living on the Huron, St. Joseph and Wabash rivers were somewhat 
advanced in civilization, In treaties of 1862 and 1867 the right to take title in severalty 
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was granted, and 1400 took advantage of the offer, 700 continuing in the tribal relation. 
The latter were mostly the prairie or roving bands. They have since been greatly scat- 
tered among other tribes; the remnants occupy reservations in Jackson co., Kansas, and 
in the Sac and Fox agency, Indian territory. 

POTTER, a co. in n. Pennsylvania, bounded n. by New York; drained by the 
Genesee and Allegheny rivers and several creeks; 1070 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 22,778, chiefly 
of American birth. The surface is rugged and hilly. Potatoes, hay, oats, and dairy 
products are staples. Coal is found. Lumber is the chief export. Co. seat, Coudersport. 

POTTER, a co. in S. Dakota, on the Missouri river; formed, 1873 (as Ashmore), from 
part of Buffalo co.; pop. ’90, 2910; area, 900 sq.m. Co. seat, Gettysburg. 


POTTER, a co. in Texas ‘‘Panhandle’’; formed 1876; organized 1887; 900 sq. m. 
Pop. 90, 849. Co. seat, Amarillo. 

POTTER, ALONZO, D.D., LL.D., 1800-65; b. Dutchess co., N. Y.; entered Union 
college when 15 years old, attaining at once the highest rank in his class; was appointed 
tutor before 21 years of age, and, a year after, professor of mathematics; ordained a 
presbyter in the Protestant Episcopal church, 1824; and became rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Boston, 1826. Resigning with impaired health, 1831, he was immediately elected 
professor of intellectual and moral philosophy in Union college, and in 1838 vice-presi- 
dent; elected and consecrated bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 1845. Few Chris- 
tian ministers were more honored, not by his own church alone, but by all denomina- 
tions of Christians. He went to California for his health; but contracted a fever on the 
isthmus, and died on board the steamer in the harbor of San Francisco, three days after 
his arrival. Among his published writings are, Z’he Principles of Science applied to the 
Domestic and Mechanic Arts; Political Heonomy,; Discourses, Charges, and Addresses, 
Religious Philosovhy,; and five courses of Lowell Institute Lectures. 

POTTER, CuarKson Nott, b. Schenectady, N. Y., 1825; son of Bishop Alonzo 
Potter; received his education at Union college, where he graduated in 1842, and at the 
Rensselaer institute, Troy, N. Y., in 1848, where he studied civil engineering. He prac- 
ticed surveying for a time in Wisconsin, and then studied law, and was admitted to 

ractice at the Wisconsin bar. He removed to New York in 1848, and soon established 

imself in a lucrative business. Entering politics with much energy, he reached a 
prominent position, and in 1871 was elected a democratic representative in congress, 
and re-elected continuously, including an election to the 45th congress. He became 
conspicuous in 1878 as chairman of the committee appointed by the house of representa- 
tives to investigate the ‘‘ alleged fraud in the 1876 presidential election in the states of 
Louisiana and Florida.’’ He d. 1882. 

POTTER, ELIPHALET NOTT, D.D., son of bishop Alonzo Potter and grandson of 
president Nott; b. Schenectady, N. Y., 1836; graduated at Union college, 1861; studied 
theology; was ordained presbyter in the Protestant Episcopal church; and was rector of 
churches at Troy, N. Y., and Bethlehem, Penn.; was chosen professor of Christian 
evidences in Lehigh university, 1866; president and chancellor of Union university, 
1872-84; and became president of Hobart college, 1884-96. He published Parochial Ser- 
mons; Christian Evidences at the close of the Nineteenth Century, and Washington a Model 
in His Library and Life (1895). In 1897 he accepted the presidency of the Cosmopolitan 
university extension. 


POTTER, EvisHA REYNOLDS, 1764-1835; b. Rhode Island; a blacksmith’s appren- 
tice in his youth, but succeeded in acquiring some knowledge of the law, and followed 
that profession until about 1793. From this time for twenty-five years he was a repre- 
sentative in the state assembly, or in congress. He was five times speaker of the house, 
and was a candidate for governor of Rhode Island in 1818. Hon. Josiah Quincy says of 
him, ‘‘ The position of Mr. Potter in his native state has now faded to a dim tradition. 
It was of the authoritative kind which belongs to men who bear from nature the best 
credentials.” Drake remarks, ‘‘ Few political men in Rhode Island ever acquired or 
maintained a more commanding influence.” 


POTTER, Hazarp ARNOLD, 1810-69; b. N. Y.; studied medicine at Bowdoin col- 
lege, and began practice in RhodeIsland. Soon afterwards he removed to Geneva, N. Y., 
where he acquired a high reputation as a surgeon. Among his successful operations 
were ligature of the carotid artery, gastrotomy for intussusception of the bowels, removal 
of fibrous tumors of the uterus, and the removal of ovarian tumors. 


POTTER, HENRY CODMAN, D.D., LL.D., b. Schenectady, N. Y., 1835; graduated 
at the theol. sem. of Virginia, 1857; ordained priest in the Prot. Epis. church, 1858 ; 
rector of Christ church, Greensburg, Penn., St. John’s church, Troy, N. Y., asst. 
minister at Trinity church, Boston, and rector of Grace church, New York. He was 
sec. of the house of bishops, 1865-83, in which latter year he was consecrated asst. 
bp. of New York, and in 1887, bishop of the same diocese. He has published 7’hirty 
Years Renewed, Our Threefold Victory, The Church and her Children, Sermons of the 
City, Sisterhoods and Deaconesses, etc. Through his utterances from pulpit and press, 
Bp. Potter is known and honored beyond the limits of his denomination, not only as an 
earnest Christian leader of spiritual insight and mental breadth, but as a public-spirited 
citizen. In 1895-97 he arbitrated a number of labor controversies, and in 1897 published 
the Scholar and the State. 
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POTTER, Horatio, D.D., £1.D., brother of Alonzo; b. Dutchess co., N. Y., 1802; 
graduated at Union college, 1826 ; ordained presbyter in the Protestant Episcopal church, 
1828, in which year also he became professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in 
What is now Trinity college, Hartford ; rector of St. Peter’s church, Albany, 1838 ; on 
the death of Bishop Wainright, 1854, was elected provisional bishop of the diocese of 
New York ; and by the death of Bishop Onderdonk, 1861, became bishop of the diocese, 
The 25th anniversary of his consecration was celebrated by his diocese, Nov. 22, 1879, 
with a religious service in Trinity church, with a congratulatory address, and the pres- 
‘entation to him of a silver chalice and paten, lined with gold. Onasubsequent evening 
a public reception was held in the academy of music, when the building was crowded 
with an assemblage in which were many men distinguished in church and state ; and a 
model of the ark of the covenant of gold, silver, and steel was presented to him by the 
diocese as a testimonial. Among the addresses were those by ried John Jay and Hon, 
W. M. Evarts, secretary of state. He d. 1887. 


POTTER, Pavt, one of the most distinguished masters of the Dutch school. He was 
b. at Enkhuyzen in 1625, and was the pupil of his father, Pieter Potter, an obscure 
painter. His progress was so rapid, that by the time he had attained the age of 15 his 
reputation as an artist was high. He left Amsterdam and established himself at the 
Hague, where, in 1650, he was married; in 1652, however, he returned to Amsterdam, | 
at the solicitation of the burgomaster Tulp, who commissioned him to paint a great 
number of works; but his health, which was delicate, gave way under constant applica- 
tion at his easel, and he died before he had completed his 29th year. Paul Potter's 
cattle-pieces are perhaps more highly valued than pictures of that class by any other 
master, for none have combined and brought out with such admirable technical skill so 
many of the qualities that give a charm to such works. His best pictures are generally 
of small scale, but he sometimes painted animals life-sized, and the most famous is 
his ‘‘ Young Bull,” painted for Maurice, Prince of Orange, and now in the gallery of 
The Hague. The ‘‘ Bear-Hunt,” now in Amsterdam, is another of large size. The 
landscape in his works though subsidiary to the figures, is exquisitely finished, full of 
sunshine, and shows careful study of nature. One picture of four oxen in a meadow 
was sold in 1750 for $125 and in 1815 was bought by the Emperor of Russia for $14,000. 
All his works command high prices, especially those produced between 1652 and 1654. 
Potter achieved success as an etcher also, a series of twenty, mainly of animals, remain- 
ing to give him a high rank in this branch of art. ‘‘ The Herdsman,” a large plate, was 
etched when he was only eighteen years old, and one called ‘‘ The Shepherd,” produced 
in 1644, isequally admirable. See Van Westeheene, Paul Potter sa vie et ses euvres (The 
Hague, 1867). 

POTTER, RosBert B., 1829-87; b. N. Y.; son of Bishop Alonzo Potter, grandson 
of Pres. Nott, left the practice of law which he had successfully established, and entered 
the army in 1861 as major in the volunteer force. He served with distinction in the 
battles of Roanoke island (where he led the attack), at Newbern (where he was wounded), 
Cedar Mountain, Manassas, Chantilly, and Fredericksburg. He took the stone bridge at 
Antietam, was wounded, went through the battle of Fredericksburg, and was made 
brig.gen, 18638. He commanded the 2d division 9th corps at Vicksburg, also, in the Ten- 
nessee campaign against Longstreet, and at the siege of Knoxville he held conspicuous 
positions. In the last campaign in Virginia he commanded a division under Grant; 
was severely wounded in the battle before Petersburg, 1865. He was made major- 
general of volunteers, 1865; retired, 1866. He d. 1887. 

POTTER, Wii11am A., b. New York, 1843; son of the late Bp. Alonzo P. He 
studied architecture, and has erected prominent buildings, among which are the South 
Congl. church at Springfield, Mass.; the Sterns chapel of Amherst coll.; and the scien- 
tific school and library building of Princeton coll. He is a member of the American in- 
stitute of architects, and was appointed supervising architect of the U. S. treasury, 1875. 


POTTER’S CLAY, or Frauiie#, a kind of clay (q.v.); either slaty and massive, or, more 
generally, earthy; yellow, yellowish-white, gray, or sometimes greenish; adhering 
strongly to the tongue, and forming a paste with water. The earthy variety is some- 
times very loose, sometimes almost solid. Potter’s clay is a mineral of very common 
occurrence in alluvial districts,-and sometimes occurs in beds of considerable thickness. 
It occurs in many parts of Britain. It is used in potteries for the manufacture of earth- 
enware; the different varieties of it being adapted to different kinds of earthenware. 
Houses are built in Egypt of pots of this material. Potter’s clay is also employed in 
agriculture for the improvement of light sandy and calcareous soils. 

POTTERY. This term—derived, through the French poterie, from the Celtic word 
pot, which has passed into Teutonic and Romance tongues—is applied to all objects of 
baked clay. The invention of pottery dates from the most remote period, and its appli 
cation is almost universal—objects of pottery being in use among races even semi-barba- 
rous. The art of molding or fashioning vessels of moist clay, and subsequently drying 
them in the sun, is so obvious, that it is not above the intelligence of the rudest savage. 
Hence, at the most remote antiquity, the Egyptians, to whom precedence must be assigned 
in this art, made bricks of unbaked or sun-dried clay, cemented with straw, which were 

uite sufficient for the purposes of construction in a country where little or no rain falls, 
These bricks, in shape resembling those in use at the present day, but of larger dimen- 
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sions, were impressed, at the earliest period, with the marks of the brick-maker, and 
later, with the names and titles of the kings for whose construction they were made. 
The oppression of the Hebrews chiefly consisted in compelling them to work in the brick- 
fields—a task imposed on captives taken in war and reduced to slavery; and the fort- 
resses of Pithom and Rameses, on the Egyptian frontiers, were made of bricks by the 
Hebrews. Kiln-dried bricks, in fact, did not come into use in Egypt till the Roman 
dominion, although some exceptional objects of the class of bricks have been found, such 
as a kind of conical plug, stamped on the base with the names of the tenants of the 
tombs. A few other objects were made in unbaked clay; but vases of baked earthenware 
were in use at the earliest period of Egyptian civilization, and are contemporary with the 

yramids themselves. The Egyptians made a red ware, a pale-red or yellow ware, and a 
ustrous or polished red ware—the two first being used for vases destined for culinary and 
other purposes, the last for vases of more refined use, such as holding perfumes, wine, 
honey, and other delicacies. But the most remarkable Egyptian pottery was the so-called 
porcelain, made of a fine sand or frit loosely fused together, and covered with a thick sili- 
cious glaze of a blue, green, white, purple, or yellow color. This celebrated ware, the por- 
celain of the old world,sometimes exhibits the most beautiful tints of blue,a color which was 
produced by an oxide of copper, and which is still unrivaled. Objects were made of this 
material for the decoration of the dead and for the toilet. They were exported from Egypt 
to the neighboring countries, and are found alike in the tombs of the Greek isles, the sepul- 
chers of Etruria, and the graves of Greece. Most of the figures of deities, the sepulchral 
ones deposited with the dead, a few elegant vases, portions of inlaying, objects of the 
toilet, and beads and other decorations, are made of this porcelain. Still finer work of 
this kiad was produced by carving scarabeei and other small objects in steatite, and cov- 
ering them with a blue glaze, so as to combine brilliancy of color with delicacy of exe- 
cution. The Egyptians had at the earliest period the simpler manipulations and tools of 
pottery—the potter’s lath or wheel, molds for stamping objects, and various other tools. 
On the decadence of the country under the Greeks and Romans, the pottery became 
assimilated to the Greek and Roman. : 

In the contemporary empires of Assyria and Babylon pottery was also in use at an 
early period. Sun-dried and kiln-dried bricks were made in the reigns of Urukh and 
other monarchs of the oldest Babylonian dynasties, about 2000 B.c. Platforms for ele- 
vating the larger edifices were made of them; and the bricks, like the Egyptian, were 
stamped with the names and titles of the monarch, to which was added the locality for 
which they were destined. Glazed bricks of various colors, occasionally enriched with 
scenes and ornamental designs, were introduced into constructions; and Semiramis is 
said to have adorned with them the walls of Babylon. The Assyrians and Babylonians 
employed this material for historical and legal purposes, making cylinders, hexagonal 
prisms, and purse-shaped objects of it, on which were impressed extensive writings, One 
of these remarkable objects contains the account of the campaign of Sennacherib against 
Judea and the tributes of Hezekiah. The Assyrian and Babylonian pottery resembles, 
but is not entirely the same as the Egyptian, being of a pale red ware, of thinner sub- 
stance, finer paste, and more refined shape. At a later period, figures of deities were 
modeled in terra-cotta. The glazed ware of Babylon and Assyria is coarser than the 
finest Egyptian, and is the earliest example of the employment of materials for coloring 
like those now in use; the glaze, however, is silicious. ‘The objects most remarkable for 
size are the large coffins found at Warka, supposed by some to be the Ur of the Chal- 
dees, with oval covers, and ornaments of the Sassanian period. The potteries of Meso- 
potamia continued to flourish under the Parthian and Sassanian monarchs till the conquest 
of Asia by the Mohammedans. 

The potter’s art is mentioned in the Scriptures, but few specimens of Hebrew wares 
have been found. Some vases have been exhumed in Phenicia. The most remarkable 
pottery of antiquity was the Greek, which seems to have had another origin than the 
oriental. The terms keramos and ostrakon were applied by them to this material, and 
they made objects and vases in sun-dried clay, terra cotta, and glazed ware. The use of 
bricks was by no means extensive in Greece, although some public edifices were made of 
them. Their first use is attributed to Hyperbius of Crete, and Euryalus or Agrolas. 
The bricks were made by a mold (plaision) and were called after the numbers of palms- 
length. Some were so light that they floated on water. Besides bricks, tiles, cornices, 
artificial ornaments, friezes, pipes for conducting water, and drains, were molded in 
terra cotta. Statues and small figures, pelinod, gaily and appropriately painted, covered 
with a lewcoma, or white ground, and occasionally partly gilded, were in common use 
for votive and other purposes, and sold at a cheap price by the figurist (Koroplathos). 
Dolls, cones, and various smaller objects were made by the potters; they were sometimes 
modeled, but more generally molded. The Greeks claimed the invention of the pot- 
ter’s wheel; and the principal cities contested the honor of the art, which is men- 
tioned in Homer, and attributed to Corceous of Athens, Hyperbius of Corinth, or Talos, 
the nephew of Dedalus. Numerous vases for all the ordinary purposes of life were 
made by it, and others of large form, decorated also by separate ornaments, emblemata, 
attacned to them. Large casks or pithot were modeled ona framework of wood. Great 
quantities of amphore, manufactured on the wheel, and used to contain the choice wines 
of Greece, were exported from Rhodes and other cities: and their débris are found in the 
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Crimea, Alexandria, Sicily, and other cities. Some of the earlier specimens of a glazed 
earthenware were painted with colors in fresco or encaustic, from which afterward came 
the more elaborate pictures of the glazed vases of Greece. To these succeeded two or 
three classes of painted ware, consisting of rude representations of animals laid upon the 
pale red ground of the clay in brown outline, a style prevalent at Athens and Asia Minor; 
which was followed by the potteries of Corinth, or the so-called Phenician or Egyptian 
style. The paste of the vases is of a light red or yellow, the figures in a black or 
maroon color, with portions enriched with crimson or purple; the backgrounds of a pale 
straw or lemon color; the animals, of a larger size than those of the Athenian vases, 
intermingled with chimeras and other monsters; the backgrounds variegated with 
tlowers—the whole derived from oriental art. Gradually human figures, with all the 
characteristics of archaic Greek art, were introduced, with accompanying inscriptions. 
which cannot be later than the 6th or 5th c. B.c. The subjects of these vases were 
derived from the oldest Greek myths. The style of this pottery by degrees improved: 
the paste became pale red or salmon color; the human figures, which had been at first 
subordinate, replaced the friezes of animal and large ornaments. As the improvement 
went on, the backgrounds were made of a bright orange-red color, the figures of a deep 
black; while portions, as the hair, garments, and flesh of female figures, were colored 
white. The style of art became much freer, although still retaining the rigidity of the 
/®ginean school. Names of figures represented, of the artists who painted and the pot- 
ters who made the wares, were added, with speeches, and the names of celebrated 
beauties and athletes of the day. In these styles the vases made on the wheel appear, 
while yet soft, to have had the subjects traced upon them with a finely-pointed tool; the 
figures were then filled in with a lucid black pigment of manganese, and then returned 
to the furnace. The details of the muscles and other portions were incised through the 
back with a sharp tool, so as to show the lighter background, and the purples, crimsons, 
blues, and other colors were laid on. The subjects are chiefly derived from the war of 
Troy and the heroic age; and the shapes in use were oil-jars (Jecythot) water-pails (hydri@), 
wine-vases (c7ateres), wine-jugs (@nochow), and amphore. 'They seemed to have con- 
tinued in use till about 450 or 420 B.c., when the red figures were substituted for black, 
by tracing, as before, the figures on the clay, then running round them a thick line of 
flock, and finally filling up the background entirely with a black color—the muscles and 
inner marking not being incised, but traced in black and brown outlines. The earlier 
vases of this class, which are of the strong style, resemble those of the black figures; but 
the style gradually improved, and resembled the art of Phidias and Zeuxis; while the 
letters are those in use after the archonship of Euclid, 403 B.c. The style and form of 
these vases altered according to the art of the period, till the ultimate disuse of fictile or 
painted ware, about 800 B.c., when the conquests of Alexander the great and the in- 
crease of luxury caused it to be superseded by vases in metals. In its last stage, the 
pottery became molded, and was glazed entirely black, or else variegated with opaque 
white figures and ornaments. The subjects of these later vases differ considerably from 
the earlier, being chiefly derived from the theater or myths of the later poets. Vases of 
this description are found in Greece, the isles of the Archipelago, and Italy. Italy, 
doubtless, imported hers from Greece. See illus., Vases, vol. XIV. 

In Italy, indeed, the Etruscans, at an early period, and perhaps some of the principal 
cities in Magna Grecia, manufactured their own pottery. That of the Etruscans con- 
sists principally of three kinds—an unglazed red ware; a lustrous brown ware, made also 
by the neighboring Sabines and Oscans; and a black ware, the paste or substance of 
which is black throughout, not superficial, as among the Greeks, and made by mixing 
some coloring material with the ciay. The Etruscan pottery is rarely painted—the 
black ware never—but it is distinguished by having ornaments in salient and bas-relief 
modeled or molded on it, and by the shapes of the vases apparently being derived from 
works in metal, and reproducing the fantastic combinations of oriental art. This ware, 
which was in use from 500 to 320 B.c., was the source from which subsequently arose 
the Aretine and Roman pottery. It was ornamented sometimes with incised ornaments; 
the subjects, however, are generally uninteresting, and it never attained a high position 
in art. The Etruscans, however, in later times imitated the painted vases of Greece, but 
their clay is much paler, the drawing coarser, and the shapes less elegant. In terra cotta 
statues they particularly excelled, and supplied the Romans with the figures of their 
divinities. Even sarcophagi were made of this material. 

On the decline of the pottery of the Greeks and Etruscans, a new kind of ware was 
made at Arezzo, or Arretium, to which has been given the name of Aretine, and which 
resembled the later ware of the Greeks. It is evidently imitated from works in metal, 
in all probability from the chased cups of silver and gold which began to come into use 
in Italy, and was a continuation of the later molded wares of Greece and Italy. The 
vases were of a bright red or black color; the paste uniform in color throughout, but 
covered with a lustrous silicious glaze. The red color nearly resembles in color and tex- 
ture a coarse sealing-wax; the paste is often remarkably fine. The vases, generally of 
small dimension, were turned on the lathe; the ornaments were molded separately, and 
attached to the vase: patterns were produced by the repetition of the same mold, or by 
placing bas-reliefs from various molds on the vases. This kind of pottery was first made 
at Arezzo, but subsequently, or nearly simultaneously, was produced at Capua and 
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Cumee in the 1st c. A.D. It afterward extended over all the Roman world, and wus 
made in Gaul and Germany. It was called Samian ware under the republic, and was at 
first extremely fine, but deteriorated under the last of the twelve Caesars, and is no 
longer found under the Antonines; a red ware, glazed with red-lead and copper, having 
been substituted for it. The names of several hundred potters are found stamped upon 
extant specimens of this ware, and some of them are evidently of Gaulish or British ori- 
gin. These names are followed by F., fectt, or made; M., manu, or by the hand of; and 
OF., officina, or establishment. The ware was extensively imported into Britain and the 
remoter provinces of the empire; and wherever found, shows the influences of Roman 
civilization. Furnaces for it have been found in France and Germany, but not in Eng- 
land. The other kinds of Roman ware were local, evidently made upon the spots where 
found, but with inferior ornamentation. Black-ware seems to have succeeded this, and 
to have been produced by confining the smoke of the furnace, and throwing it down 
upon the heated ware. In Britain varieties of this war. were made at Castor, in North- 
amptonshire, ornamented with bas-relief, laid on by t+ process of depositing a fluid 
clay on the wet ware, and molding it with a tool. The style of art is Gaulish. Other 
vases of glazed ware were manufactured at Upchurch, near Rochester, and at Crockhill 
in the New Forest. They have only a few ornaments, either stamped or painted ina 
white pipe-clay on the surface. These vases are probably as late as the dd c. a.p, 
Later arose a black-ware, generally bottles or jugs, glazed externally, and with single 
words, invitations to drink, painted on them in a white pipe-clay. Many varieties of 
unglazed ware, red, yellow, white and gray, were extant in the 2d and 3d centuries, 
The large culinary and other vessels were made of these—such as casks (dolia), amphore, 
jugs (lagen), and mortars (mortaria)—the last at Lyons. The Romans made great use of 
brickwork terra cotta. All over the empire bricks were made for public and private 
buildings, and stamped at Rome with the name of the proprietors of the land, the pot- 
ters, and the consulate of the period, till the middle of the 8dc. A.p. Bricks were also 
extensively manufactured by the legionaries, and bear their names and titles. The 
graves of the soldiery were often constructed of them. At Rome, the last inscribed 
bricks are those of Theodoric; none so late have been found in Britain or Gaul. Tiles, 
cornices, roof ornaments, and gutters were formed of terra cotta; so were the votive fig- 
ures offered to the gods; but they all disappeared at the invasion of the northern barba- 
rians, although they continued till then to be manufactured by local potteries. See illus., 
VASES, vol. XIV. 

Among the northern nations, especially the Celts and Scandinavians, long prior to the 
Roman conquests of Gaul and Britain, at the remote age of the stone and bronze 
periods, large and small vases, perhaps originally employed for domestic, but subse- 
quently for mortuary, purposes, are found amongst the cromlechs, the tumuli,and graves 
of northern Europe. ‘They are formed of a coarse clay, mixed with small pebbles, and 
have been feebly bake! by surrounding them with hay, dried ferns, or other combustible 
vegetable matters, which have been burned inside and around them. ‘The interior of the 
walls is black; the exterior, of a pale brown color. Their mouths are large, the orna- 
ments, hatchings, and rude line sometimes making an elaborate pattern or tattooing all 
over the vase. Those from Britain were called bascauda, or baskets, by the Romans, 
A modification of this class of ware was continued under the Saxons and Merovingians, 
and is distinct from the Gallo-Roman and Romano-British potteries; the clay being bet- 
ter baked, and the ornaments, stamped or impressed from a mold more regular. The 
use of pottery among these races was to a great extent superseded by glass, metal, and 
other substances for drinking and culinary vessels, and few or no specimens of medieval 
unglazed vessels are known. ‘Terra-cotta, indeed, continued to be applied for making 
figures from the 14th to the i8th c. in Europe; but in England even the use of bricks, a 
manufacture difficult to have been lost, was restored by Alfred. Unglazed ware was, in 
fact, superseded or abandoned in Europe after the fall of the Roman empire; but in 
modern times the use of terra-cotta and such like ware is found extended all over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, varying in texture and excellence from the coarse flower-pots to the 
thin and graceful water-bottles of the Arabs and modern Egyptians. Even the Nigritic 
races continue to manufacture a feebly-baked earthenware, rudely colored with pigments 
not baked on the ware. In the new world the existence of unglazed earthernware seems 
to date from the most remote antiquity. The vases and other objects found in the north- 
ern portions of America, indeed, are of the rudest kind, and bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the early Scandinavian, Celtic, and Teutonic graves, in paste, shape, and 
ornamentation. The Mexican and Peruvian potteries, however, evince a much greater 
mastery of the art, and both are modeled with great spirit, gayly colored, and profusely 
ornamented. Some of the oldest Peruvian wares, indeed, rival in their modeling Euro- 
pean art, but they never attain to glazing. The other unglazed wares of the new world 
differ according to the localities where they have been manufactured, and in the most 
highly-civilized portions reflect or rival the arts of the people by which it has been col- 
onized. Those of the existing native races are very feeble, and the processes are some- 
times accompanied by magic ceremonies. The pottery of the southern hemisphere is 
quite recent. The Fijis, indeed, have a ware glazed with the resin of a tree, but it ap- 
pears to have been derived from Europe. 

The knowledge of glazes originally acquired by the Egyptians and Assyrians was con- 
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tinued under the Roman empire at Alexandria, and appears to have been transmitted to 
the Persians, Moors, and Arabs. Faiences, and enameled bricks, and plaques were in 
use among them in the 12th ¢., and among the Hindus in the 14th c. A.D. The Moors 
introduced into Spain the use of glazed tiles about 711 A.p., examples of which, 
called azulejos, as old as the 18th c., are found in the Alhambra. Besides these, the man- 
ufacture of glazed or enameled faiences in Spain, distinguished bya metallic iridescence, 
came into use from the 13th c. in Spain. In Italy they are supposed to have been intro- 
duced as early as the conquest of Majorca by the Pisans, 1115 a.p.; but the first appear- 
ance of Italian enameled faience, the precurser of modern porcelain, does not date earlier 
than about 1420, when it was used for subjects in relief by Lucca della Robbia. About 
a century later plates and other ware were manufactured at Pisaro and Gubbio, deco- 
rated with subjects derived from the compositions of Raphael and Marc Antonio. painted 
im gay and brilliant colors. But the establishment was abandoned in 1574, although 
pieces of majolica continued to be fabricated in various cities of Italy till the 18th cent- 
ury. From Italy this enameled ware passed into France in 1590 with Catharine de 
Medici, where it was manufactured till the end of the 17th century. In 1555 the cele- 
brated Palissy discovered at Saintes the art of glazing or enameling a gray paste, and 
introduced dishes and other objects with fruit, fish, and animals, molded from life, dis- 
tributed over the surface, as a kind of ornamental ware. At the same time, or earlier, 
was made what is called Henry II. ware, and which is now so precious, consisting of 
glazed white ornamental pieces. Glazed or Norman tiles, however, as they are called, 
date from two centuries before. At the close of the 18th c. glazed ware was made in 
Alsace; but it was not till two centuries later that majolica was fabricated at Nuremberg; 
and the manufacture was continued in various parts of Germany till the 18th century. 
Delft, which gave its name to its own fabric, is said to have produced a glazed ware as 
early as 1860, and continued to do so till the 19th century. 

Holland was chiefly celebrated for its bottles of stoneware, glazed by salt, called bel- 
larmines, graybeards, or bonifaces, and for its tankards, which were imported all over 
Europe, in the 16th c., and are repeatedly found in London excavations. In England 
glazed tiles for religious purposes were made by the monastic orders from the 12th tothe 
16th c.; and glazed bottles, jugs, and cups are found of the time of Henry IT.; while 
Edward III. favored the establishment of potteries in England. The English wares, 
however, were superseded by Delft and Dutch stonewares till the close of the f7th c., 
when the coarse wares made at Burslem were improved by the discovery of salt and 
other glazes, Some Germans, named Elers, from Nuremberg, settled there, and pro- 
duced an improved ware called the red Japanese; but finding that the secret was 
discovered by Astbury, left for Lambeth, where they established themselves in 1710. 
From this period various improvements were introduced by Astbury, Booth, and 
finally by Wedgwood, who discovered more suitable clays in 1759, and called to his 
assistance the arts of design, by the employment of Flaxman for bas-reliefs and figures. 
The applications of copper-plate primting and gilding were subsequently discovered. 
Still later, other materials, as felspar and bones, were used in the composition of this 
pottery. Delft-stone and other wares were made at different places, as Liverpool, Low- 
estoft, and elsewhere; but, after different vicissitudes, most of the potteries have disap- 
peared, except those of the stoneware at Lambeth and Vauxhall. 

None of this ware, however, was of the nature of the Chinese porcelain which had 
been imported by the Arabs in the 18th c., was known in’ Italy m 1830, and was 
imported into France as early as 1370, and into England much later. The name porce- 
lain, from porcellana, an obscure Portuguese word, supposed to mean a shell, is applied 
to a mixture of alumina or kaolin and silex or petwntse, which, when baked, does not 
fuse at a temperature as high as 140° of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, and the glaze of which 
is incapable of being scratched by a knife. This porcelain, called “‘ hard porcelain,” is 
said to have been invented at Sin-ping in China, about 185 B.c., and rose to great impor- 
tance at King-te-chin, 557 a.p., where, in 1712, 3,000 furnaces were in activity, and where 
the manufacture is still carried on. There are about18 renowned potteries in the empire.. 
The art of pottery in China is said to be as old as 2599 B.c. In Japan, hard porcelain 
dates from 27 B.c.; translucent porcelain was made about 672 a.p.; but between 1211 
and 1221, Kotosiro, a Japanese potter, went to China to improve his process. There are 
18 celebrated potteries in Japan; and in modern times, the pieces exported come chiefly 
from Imali, in the province of Fizen. In 1644, the Dutch exported 44,943 pieces from 
Japan. At the beginning of the 16th c., the porcelain of China began to be extensively 
imported into Europe, and various unsuccessful attempts were made to discover the secret 
of its manufacture, but without success, both as to the material and the process. The 
Persians, indeed, are said to have produced translucent pottery about the 15th c. A.D. 

After some trials, which resulted either in the production of a kind of opaque glass 
or stoneware, Béttcher or Bodttger, an alchemist (who had been seized by Frederick 
Augustus IT. in 1701), after Schnorr, 1n 1709, had discovered white kaolin at Aue, pro- 
duced from it a white hard porcelain at Meissen, near Dresden; and the porcelain estab- 
lishment there was founded under royal auspices. Extraordinary precautions were taken 
to prevent the process being discovered, by imposing oaths upon the workmen, and the 
process there pursued was not communicated till 1812 to Brongniart. The secret, however, 
was betrayed by Stéfzel, a workman of Meissen, who fled to Vienna in 1720, where an 
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imperial establishment was founded, which exists to this day. Other workmen carried 
the secret from those establishments all over Germany. Royal works were set up at 
Berlin in 1755, at St. Petersburg in 1744, and at Munich in 1758. From this period, two 
different kinds of porcelain were made in Europe, a soft and a hard. In France, soft 
porcelain was made at St. Cloud in 1695, and was not discontinucd till 1804. The acci- 
dental discovery, by Mme. Darnet, of Aaolin at St. Yrieix la Perche, in 1765, led to the 
production of hard porcelain at Sévres, where, after 1800, only this kind was made. 
Various places in France made both kinds; and in Italy, both were produced at La 
Doccia, near Florence, at Capo di Monte, near Naples, and at Venice. Other establish- 
ments flourished at Madrid and Oporto, established in the 18th century. The manufac- 
ture of soft porcelain appears to have been introduced in England, at Bow, as early as the 
17th c., and the Chelsea works were set up still earlier, according to some, by Elers. 
Thence the art was transferred to Derby in 1748; and an establishment at Worcester, 
founded in 1751 by Dr. Wall, is said to have first printed on porcelain. Hard porcelain 
was made by Cookworthy at Plymouth in 1705, and afterward at Bristol, but was sub- 
sequently abandoned as unprofitable, although again made by Minton in Staffordshire in 
1850. One of the last inventions in porcelain has been the introduction of Parian, or 
statuary, used for the production of small figures and statues, by Copeland and Minton. 
Among the oriental nations, the production of porcelain secms limited to China and 
Japan, although fayences and glazed wares are manufactured all over the east. The 
production of a white porcelain, either soft or hard, capable of being molded and painted 
with various colors, effected a revolution in the ceramic art: sculptors were employed to 
mold small figures and other objects by the different establishments, and the vases, which 
at first were decorated with rude copies or poor imitations of their Chinese originals, by 
degrees introduced on their surfaces the art of the country where they were made. The 
paintings on porcelain thus resembled those on enamel, and when the pieces were of 
considerable dimensions, and painted by distinguished artists, became of great value. 
Thus, copies of works of Raphael and of Tintoretto, in the exhibition of 1851, were val- 
ued at $5000 and $4400. Even ordinary cups, when painted with vignettes, have their 
value much augmented. So also the application of delicate colors, as blue, green, and 
rose-pink, added a charm not found in the monochrome glazed ware of the middle ages. 
For these, Dresden and Sévres were formerly unrivaled; but the colors of late years 
have been changed, and do not equal the old. The style of art has varied in each century ; 
the old rococo shapes having been superseded at the commencement of this century by 
classical shapes, and again by modified medizeval forms. The present age has been dis- 
tinguished by an attempt to reproduce majolica, palissy, and other wares; by the improve- 
ment of printing in colors; by the invention of statuary porcelain, and an application of 
the material to other purposes, as buttons, stamped or pressed from a mold or die. 
Besides the ornamentation of vases, a trade-mark is often added, either stamped in or 
painted on the ware. This, on the early majolica, had the date, place, and name of the 
artist; but the Dresden, Sévres, Chelsea, and other establishments introduced devices, 
monograms, arms, etc., as swords, anchors, crowns, and other devices. The Chinese 
has devices, mottoes, names of makers, and the date of the reign when made, commen- 
cing with the first monarch of the Ming dynasty about 1480, generally in red color, and 
imitating the seals or stamps used for sealing documents. These marks are continued 
to the present day. 

Brongniart, Traité des Arts Céramiques (8vo, Paris, 1844); Birch, Ancient Pottery (1858); 
Marryat, Pottery (2d ed., 1864); Jacquemart and Le Blant, Histoire de la Porcelaine (1862); 
Eliza Meteyard, Wedgwood and his Works (1873) ; Bowes, Japanese Pottery (1890) ; Chat- 
fers, Marks and Monograms (1886) ; Garnier, Histoire de la Céramique (1882). 

Manufacture.—The dough-like condition into which clay can be worked with water, 
and the hardness it may be made to acquire by burning, are qualities which have been 
turned to account by man from the earliest times, and it is upon these that the potter’s 
art essentially depends; but there is great variety in clay, and it is only by knowing 
something of its nature and constituents that any real advance has been effected in pot- 
tery. Ifa piece of clay be examined, it will be found that it consists of exceedingly 
minute particles, held together by aggregation when moist; but if dried it can be easily 
reduced to an impalpable powder by mere pressure; and if, instead of drying, we add 
an excess of water, it may be so mixed and held in suspension in the water that it 
appears almost to be dissolved. In time, however, it is deposited as a sediment, and 
when the excess of water is removed, it is a soft tenacious paste, which is so non-elastic 
that it will retain the smallest impression made in it without change. This minute 
division of its particles, and the absence of elasticity, are its most valuable qualities. 
But all clays are not of the same purity and quality; the commonest is that of brick 
fields, which is one of the most abundant substances in nature; but it is so mixed up 
with iron and other foreign ingredients that, except for bricks, tiles, and the coarsest 
kinds of pottery, it is not used. 

The purest kinds of potter’s clay are called kaolin, and are believed to have been 
formed by the decomposition of rocks containing large proportions of feldspar, a slightly 
variable compound substance, which, in general terms, may be said to be a combination 
of neutral silicate of alumina and the silicates of potash, soda, lime, or magnesia, together 
or singly. Certain kinds of granitic rocks, especially the whiter varieties, by their 
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atmospheric decomposition, yield fine kaolin. Great experience is required in selecting 
and using the materials, because in nature the plastic materials are very irregularly 
mixed with other substances, which have a more or less deteriorating effect. Most of 
the best-known clays contain a certain portion of free silica in addition to that in com- 
bination as natural silicate, which requires to be removed for very fine wares by boiling 
in caustic potash, otherwise, it proves injurious. The finest china-clay of Great Britain 
is obtained from Cornwall, where the decomposed granite is washed by streams of water, 
which carry it away into ponds called catchpools, The discovery of this source of china- 
clay was made by Mr. Cookworthy about the middie of last century, and alone afforded 
means for improving the native pottery, which were most admirably turned to account 
by Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, and after him, by Mr. Herbert Minton, Mr. Copeland, and 
others. Previous to this, although as before noticed, fine pottery was made in Britain 
in two or three places, yet the general character of this pottery, which was Chiefly manu- 
factured in the neighborhood of Burslem, in Staffordshire, was most miserable both in 
material and design. The clay was inferior in color, prepared with very little care, and 
covered with a coarse white or yellow lead glaze; but the discovery of the Cornish clay 
by affording a material of excellent quality, stimulated the manufacturers to improve the 
general style of their manufacture. Scarcely second in importance to this discovery was 
Wedgwood’s good taste and untiring zeal in working out that revolution in the art of the 
British potter that has led to its present enormous development. In 1730, when Wedg- 
wood was born at Burslem, in Staffordshire, that place supplied the greater part of the 
common household pottery of Great Britain; but so small was the trade, that it was but 
little more than a village encumbered with heaps of broken crockery, and its environs 
disfigured with clay-pits and piles of refuse; now it is the center of a populous district 
called ‘‘The Potteries,” comprising about 48 sq. miles. In this limited space there are 
now nearly 280 kilns at work, employing more than 100,000 operatives. 

The method pursued in making pottery and porcelain is the same in principle every- 
where; we shall, therefore, give the general outline of the process without entering into 
the minute differences which distinguish the variations produced by different manu- 
facturers in this and other countries. Pottery and porcelain differ chiefly in this, that 
the superior quality of the materials used in making the latter, gives it a peculiar trans- 
lucency. For pottery, inferior materials are used, and a considerable admixture of cal- 
cined flint, bone-ashes, or native phosphate of lime, are added to the clay. The use of 
the calcined flint was said to have been first adopted by a Burslem potter named Astbury, 
who, while traveling to London on horseback, in the year 1720, had occasion in passing 
through Dunstable, to seek the assistance of a hostler in consequence of some disease in 
his horse’s eyes. He noticed that the man took a piece of flint, burned it, and then 
reduced it to a fine powder, which he blew into the horse’s eyes. Astbury noticing the 
beautiful whiteness of the powder, conceived the idea of using it in his pottery; and did 
so with great success. 

The ingredients, such as the clay and calcined flints, are ground by separate means; 
the former in the pug-mill. This is an upright, iron-bound, wooden cylinder, with an 
axis turned by machinery; projecting from the axis are 7 arms, each of which has 
8 knives fixed in it, with the points outward, and so arranged that they spread over the 
largest amount of space in the interior; and altogether they are placed in a spiral 
manner, so that when in motion, the clay which is thrown in lumps into the hopper- 
shaped upper part of the vat, is worked down, and is so cut and kneaded by the knives 
that it is forced out at an opening at the bottom, in the state of soft pap. This is aided 
by the knives on the lower part of the lowest arm being connected together by a plate, 
which prevents all settlement at the bottom. This pap-like clay passes into a large 
wooden tank, in which it is agitated with water until quite incorporated so as to resemble 
milk in color and consistency. In another mill, of a different construction, the Cornish 
granite and calcined flints are being reduced to a somewhat similar state. This mill is 
very strongly constructed, and consists of a tub-like vat, in the center of which turns an 
axle moved by machinery; in the bottom of the vat is a thick stone-bed, consisting either 
of chert or horn stone. From the upper part of the axis 3 strong arms project like 
the spokes of a wheel; and strongly attached to these are stout beams pointing down- 
ward, and nearly touching the stone-bed. As the axis, with its arms and beams, turns 
round, the beams push some large masses of the Cornish granite or of chert stone round 
with them, and these triturate the calcined flints and other hard materials, and stir up 
the water with which the vat is kept constantly supplied, while it overflows in a milky 
state, charged with the finely divided materials, into a cistern, where it is kept stirred 
until it is sufficiently supplied with the solid materials, and the thickened milky liquid 
is then drawn off, in proper proportions, into a vat to which the prepared clay is also 
passed. The mixture of the two is then allowed to subside until the water is nearly 
cleay, when it is drawn off; and the sediment is deprived of its surplus moisture, either 
by evaporation, or, in the best works, by a pneumatic-exhausting apparatus, which does 
it very quickly. The composition is then a fine plastic material of the consistency of 
tough dough, and is ready for the potter’s use. In preparing the finer materials for 
porcelain many other operations are required, all, however, having the same object, viz., 
the extremely minute division of the substances used. 

The prepared clay is taken to the throwing-machine, or potter’s lathe, which is repre- 
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sented in fig. 1. This consists of a fixed table A, through which passes the axle B, and 
rises a little above its surface, and 
having on its upper end a disk O, 
which revolves with it. The axle 
is put into rapid motion by turning 
the fly-wheel D, either by hand or 
machinery; and this causes a rapid 
revolution of the disk C, upon which 
is placed the soft mass of clay to be 
molded. At E is seen an upright, 
with a small sliding-bar regulated 
by a screw; this is the guide for 
the potter to regulate the height of 
the vessel he is making. When 
the lump of clay is revolving, the 
Fie. 1. potter, with his hands or with 

; proper tools, fashions it into any 

shape he pleases; his management of this requires considerable skill, as nearly 
every article requires a different configuration. But some articles are formed 
in molds, the molds being made of plaster of Paris. This answers well for fine 
porcelain intended to be very thin, because the plaster-mold absorbs much of 
the moisture in the paste, and thus partially dries it, so that it admits of handling, 
which in a softer state would be very difficult. The paste is used so liquid that 
it can be poured into the molds, It is usual, in casting, to have a mold for each part. 
For nearly flat articles, such as din- 
ner-plates, a plan is adopted which 
combines both processes: a mold, usu- 
ally of plaster, Fig. 2, a, is placed on 
the disk of the throwing-wheel,,.d, and 
a thin layer of the paste is pressed 
on to it, so as completely to take its 
form; then to the guide-post, ¢, is at- 
tached an arm, d, with a small brass 
plate, é, on its lower side. This plate 
is cut to the outline of half the plate, 
or dish; as it revolves, this pares 
down and shapes the clay to its own 
outline, and to the thickness to which 
it is set, there being an arrangement 
F on the arm of the guide-post by which 
Fie. 2. this can be effected. Sometimes, as 

in the case of deep vessels, molds are used for the exterior, and the interior is formed 
by the hand. This process insures certainty of size and shape, which is important in 
making large numbers of similar articles, as tea-cups, ctc. The mold is lined with a 
thin cake of clay, and when placed on the revolving disk, itis fashioned inside by hand, 
and finished off with a wet sponge. Somctimes metal or horn tools are used for pro- 
ducing moldings and other raised ornaments, or for grooves, when the turning or 
throwing wheel is used. Ifthe articles made require handles or other similar accessory 
parts, they are always molded, unless of very simple forms, and are attached whilst 
they and the body are still soft enough. They are joined by a thin fluid paste called a 
slip, and the junction is smoothed over with the wet sponge, which is one of the most 
useful of the potter’s tools. Being formed, the articles, of whatever kind, are now 
taken to the drying-stove, where they are placed on shelves, and remain there some 
time, exposed to a heat of about 85° Fahr. When quite dry, they are next taken toa 
workshop near the kiln, and they are here carefully packed in coarse earthenware ves- 
sels, called seggars, which are so made that they can be piled upon one another to a 
great height in the kiln, as seen in fig. 3, in which some of the seggars are seen in 
section, for the purpose of making the arrangement more intelligible. As the seggars 
are generally made large enough to hold a number of articles, which would, when 
highly heated, adhere if they touched, a number of curiously-shaped pieces of burned 
clay are used for placing between them, so as to make them rest on points; these are 
called watches, cock-spurs, triangles, stilts, etc. Another object is gained by this, in burn- 
ing flat articles such as plates: these, if placed one upon another, would not be fired 
equally; but, when they are held apart, the heat affccts all parts alike. The seggars are 
so piled in the kiln that the center is hollow, and there are free spaces between them 
through which 1 1e fire can ascend; props, a, a, a, fig. 3, being so placed as to keep them 
from immediate contact with the sides allround. Thus each seggar forms a small oven, 
in which one or more pieces of pottery or porcelain are baked, and the seggars prevent 
any unequal heating of the pieces, and also protect them from smoke. A kiln has gen- 
erally eight furnaces, and it is usual to raise six piles of seggars between every two fur- 
naces, or rather between their flues, which rise to a considerable height in the kilns. 
Each pile of seggars is technically called a bung, so that there are generally 48 or 50 
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bungs to the charge of a kiln. When all this is arranged, the furnaces are lighted, and 
great care is taken to have the best coal, as it enables the manufacturer to make a more 
certain calculation as to its effects, and 
is less liable to smoke and sulphureous 
vapors, which might injuriously af: 
fect the contents of the kiln. The 
baking or firing requires great care 
and attention, and there are many 
nice regulations connected with it to 
guide the workmen. It usually lasts 
from 40 to 42 hours. The fire is then 
allowed to go out, and the kiln to cool 
very gradually, after which it is 
opened and the seggars removed, to 
be unpacked in a separate workshop. 
The articles are now in the state 
called biscuit-ware, and require both 
the glaze and any patterns they may 
be intended to bear. Common pot- 
tery is often figured by printing the 
design in enamel colors on paper, and 
whilst the printing is still wet, apply- 
ing it to the biscuit-ware; the ware 
absorbs the enamel ink, and the paper 
is removed by water, leaving the pat- jj 
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tern on the ware. It is then fired in Wf k 
segears, or a muffle, to fix the color, 
and is then dipped into composition 
called glaze, of which three kinds are 
used in the Staffordshire potteries. 
The first, for common pipe-clay ware, 
is composed of Cornish granite, 16 
parts; flint, 36 parts; white-lead, 53 
parts ; and cullet, or broken flint- 
glass, 4 parts. These materials are 
triturated with water, with the same 
care and by similar means to those 
employed in forming paste, and are 
reduced with water to the same milk- 
like liquidity. Each workman has a 
tub of the glaze before him; and as Fic. 3. 

the articles of biscuit - ware, either 

with or without decorations, are brought to him, he dips them in the glaze, so as to 
insure a uniform coating over them; and, by nice management, he prevents any large 
drops or accumulations on one part more than another. The porous biscuit-ware rap- 
idly absorbs the moisture, and dries up the thin film of glaze on the surface of the arti- 
cles, which are again placed in seggars, and carried to the glaze-kiln, where they 
undergo another firing, which melts the glaze, and converts it into a perfectly transpar- 
ent glass, like water, ali over the surface, and renders any pattern previously printed 
upon it very plain. The temperature in the glaze or enamel kiln is only increased very 
gradually, and is kept up for about fourteen hours, after which it is allowed to cool 
slowly, and the articles are taken out completed. So far, this description has applied 
to the manufacture of pottery and porcelain on a large scale, for general purposes; but 
when it is applied to more costly and artistic works, very special arrangements are 
required: and in the case of remarkably fine pieces, instead of the huge kilns, which 
hold frequently many thousand pieces, muffle furnaces are both used for the biscuit, the 
glaze, and the colored and gilded decorations, which, in porcelain, are applied on the 
glaze, and not on the biscuit. 

The decoration of porcelain has long held a high rank as a fine art; and the exquisite 
skill shown in some of the finest works of the continental manufactures, and lately in 
those of America, has fairly entitled it tothat rank. The colors employed are all colored 
glasses ground to impalpable powders, and mixed with borax or some other fluxing 
material; for use they are generally made liquid with oil of spike, and they are laid on 
with hair-pencils in the same way as oil-colors. The whole process is exactly the same 
as in painting or staining glass; the glaze on the biscuit-porcelain being true glass, and 
the enamel colors being exactly the same as those used by the glass decorator. The 
colors may be made by mixing the materials of which glass is made with the coloring 
material and the flux, or simply with the already colored glass and the flux. When the 
former plan is employed, the foilowing are the coloring materials employed: oxide of 
chromium for green; oxide of iron for red, brown, violet, gray, and yellow; oxide of 
uranium for orange, yellow, black; oxide of manganese for violet, brown, black, and 
purple; oxide of cobalt for blue, gray, and black: oxide of antimony for yellow; oxide 
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of titanium for yellow; oxide of copper for green; suboxide of copper for red; sesqui- 
oxide of iridium for fine black; protochromate of iron for brown; chromate of lead for 
yellow; chromate of barytes for yellow; chloride of silver for deepening reds and pur- 
ples; purple of cassius for ruby and purple. Several of these colors are much increased 
*n brilliancy by the addition of oxide of zinc, which of itself gives no color, and the 
transparent ones are rendered opaque by the addition of oxide of tin. 

Other fluxes besides borax, or borate of soda, are used, as sand, feldspar, boracic acid, 
minium or litharge, salt, saltpeter, potash, and soda. Nothing enriches the appearance 
of porcelain more than good gilding; for this purpose gold-leaf is rabbed down with oil 
of turpentine, or pulverulent gold is produced by precipitating a solution of gold in 
aqua-regia, by the addition of a solution of sulphate of iron. The gold is precipitated 
as a brown powder, which is washed and dried, and then worked up with one-sixteenth 
of its weight of oxide of bismuth and oil of turpentine. It is painted on, then fired, and 
afterward burnished. Peculiar and beautiful metallic lusters are produced upon pot- 
tery by precipitated platinum and other means; but it is not within the scope of this 
article to enter into all the details by which the almost numberless variations are pro- 
duced in the manufacture and decoration of this material. The literature relating to its 
history is rich in treatises for the guidance of those engaged in the art. 

The following are the chief varieties of ceramic materials and their usual composi- 
tion: 1. Porcelain —At Sévres, Kaolin, 48 parts; sand (pure white), 48 parts; chalk, 4 
parts. At Dresden, kaolin, 62 parts; feldspar, 26 parts; broken biscuit-porcelain, 2 parts. 
At Berlin, kaolin, 76 parts; feldspar, 24 parts. In England three mixtures areused: For 
common china, ground flints, 75 parts; calcined bones, 180 parts; china-clay, 40 parts; 
clay, 70 parts. or fine china, ground flints, 66 parts; calcined bones, 100 parts; china- 
clay, 96 parts; Cornish granite, 80 parts. Fine, for modeling figures, etc., Lynn sand, 
150 parts; calcined bones, 800 parts; china-clay, 100 parts; potash, 107 parts. The 
glaze requires to be varied for nearly all, so that their fusibility may be greater or less, 
according to the more or less fusible character of the biscuit ingredients. 2. Parian.— 
The composition for this is the same as that for the fine English china, but it is used in 
a liquid state, so as to be poured into the plaster of Paris molds. It requires very great _ 
care in the firing. 3. Harthenware (Fr. Faience, from Fayenza, the name of a place in 
Italy where it was made; Dutch, Delft, from its having been chiefly made at Delft, in 
Holland).—Made of various kinds of clay, varying in color from yellow to white, accord- 
ing to the quality required; and more or less of powdered calcined flints are mixed with 
it to give it body and hardness. Sometimes, as in porous vessels, only clay is used. 
4, Stoneware, such as is used for jars, bottles, drain-pipes, etc., is made of several kinds 
of plastic clay, mixed with felspar and sand, and occasionally a little lime, but the mate- 
rials vary much in different localities. See illus., FURNITURE, vol. VI.; GREECE, vol. 
VIIL.; VaszEs, vol. XIV. 

Before 1850 there was but little pottery manufactured in the United States. The 
ceramic art had hardly advanced beyond the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and some of 
the coarser wares. A factory of natural porcelain was founded by a number of French- 
men in Jersey City, 1825, which failed, but was afterwards successfully carried on under 
the name of the American Pottery Co. It was here that the throwing and turning of 
earthenware upon the English principle was first successfully performed in America. 
In Bennington, Vt., a pottery was established, 1847, which manufactured artificial por- 
celain, besides the coarser wares. Since that date the industry has grown with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, notwithstanding that the potters have had to struggle against dearness 
of material and labor, and a public preference for foreign goods. In 1880 there were 686 
manufactories of stone and earthenware in the U. §., which produced for the year, $7,- 
942,729 worth of goods. The largest manufactories are at Trenton, N. J. There are 
also extensive potteries in E. Liverpool, and Cincinnati, O., New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and other cities. The U.S. leads the world in the manufacture of 
stone porcelain, though but little progress has yet been made in true porcelain. The U.S. 
Potters’ assoc., founded in Trenton, 1875, has done much towards developing the in- 
dustry. A free evening school of design has been established in Trenton, to which are 
sent employés of the potteries who evince talent for modeling and decorating. 


POTTINGER, Sir Henry, 1789-1854; b. Ireland: went to India in 1804 as a cadet 
in the Bombay service; was employed for 7 years as judge and collector at Ahmed- 
nuggur in the Deccan, and political resident the following 15 years at Cutch and Sind. 
In 1840, returning to England, he received a baronetage; and in 1841, war having broken 
out between England and China, was sent to China as ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to settle the differences in regard to the opium trade, and as 
superintendent of British trade. Heconcerted measures with Admiral Parker, the result 
of which was the taking of Amoy and other important places, and the concluding of a 
peace which opened the great ports to all nations. For these services he was made 
a knight grand cross of the order of the Bath in 1841. In 1843 he was made governor 
and commander-in-chief of Hong-Kong, and on his return to England in 1844 the office 
of privy councilor anda pension of £1500 were conferred upon him. In 1846-47 he was 
governor of the cape of Good Hope. From 1847 he was governor and commander-in- 
chief of Madras until 1854. He died at Malta. 
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POTTS, GEORGE, D.D., 1802-64; b. Philadelphia; graduated at the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1819; studied theology at Princeton; ordained as an evangelist, 1823; 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Natchez, Miss., 1823-35; of Duane Street church, 
New York, 1836-44; and of University Place church, 1845-64. He was an eminent 

reacher of commanding presence, oratorical manner, flowing style and practical aim. 

hough drawn into a controversy with Dr. Wainwright by the pamphlet entitled Wo 
Church without a Bishop, he was always kind and fraternal in his deportment toward 
Christians of all denominations. He published numerous sermons and addresses. 


POTT’S DISEASE, an affection of the spinal column named after Dr. Percival Pott 
(q.v.), the surgeon who first accurately described its condition and nature. The disease is 
otherwise called angular curvature of the spine. It is caused by inflammation of the bodies 
of the vertebre and of the intervertebral substance, usually commencing in the latter. It is 
commonly regarded as essentialiy a scrofulous disease, and it is often attended by develop- 
ment of tubercle in the affected part, accompanied by caries of the bony substance of the 
vertebra, the giving way of which causes the curvature of the column. Its most common 
period of development is childhood and youth, while the body is growing. Spinal 
abscess, or the formation of pus at the seat of disease and its appearance further down 
in the groin and thigh, is a common occurrence, although recovery sometimes takes 
place without the formation of pus. Sometimes the pus finds its way beneath the fascia 
of the psoas muscle, constituting psoas abscess. Sometimes the whole thigh becomes 
involved by the burrowing of the pus between and beneath the muscles. Sometimes 
the abscess points in the loins, when it is called Zwmbar abscess. When the disease is 
located in the cervical vertebre the abscess points in the pharynx. When recovery takes 
place there is always anchylosis, caused by the union of the bony tissue of contiguous 
vertebre. General constitutional measures form a large element in the treatment, those 
remedies which are adapted to the treatment of scrofula, consumption, and debility 
being especially appropriate. Attention to hygiene is of the greatest importance. The 
diet should be nutritious and easily digestible. As much exercise in the open air as is 
consistent with the condition of the patient, with bathing, rubbing, and general tonics. 
The mechanical surgical treatment consists in the application of apparatus calculated to 
sustain the form of the body, prevent attrition between the bones, and relieve irritation 
generally, the success of which depends upon the ingenuity and skill of the surgeon. 


POTTSTOWN, a borough in Montgomery co., Pa.; on the Schuylkill river, the Schuyl- 
kill canal, and the Philadelphia and Reading and the Pennsylvania railroads; 40 miles 
n. w. of Philadelphia. It contains a public hospital, high school, Hill school with 
library, public school library, electric light and street railroad plants, national banks, 
waterworks supplied from the river, several large iron works, bridge works, and bicycle 
factory. Pop. ’90, 18,385. 

POTTSVILLE, borough and co. seat of Schuylkill co., Pa.; on the Schuylkill river and 
the Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania, the People’s, and the Philadelphia and Reading 
railroads; 93 miles n.w. of Philadelphia. It contains the co. court house and jail, pub- 
lic hospital, Pottsville athenzum, high school, electric light and street railroad plants, 
waterworks supplied from mountain springs, numerous churches, and several national 
and state banks. There are large steel works, silk mill, planing mills, the shops of the 
Philadelphia and Reading coal and iron company, and valuable mines of anthracite coal. 
Pop. ’90, 14,117. 

POTWALLERS, or PoT-WALLOPERS (from pot, and old English wal, to boil or bub- 
ble), the popular designation of a class of electors forming the constituency of various 
English boroughs—as Ilchester, Honiton, Tregoney, Old Sarum—before the reform act 
of 1852, whose qualification as housekeepers was considered to be established by their 
boiling a pot within the limits of the borough over a fireplace erected in the open air. 
The doing so was regarded as evidence that the elector was in circumstances to provide 
for his own subsistence, and not necessitated to apply for parochial relief. 

POTY or POTI, a t. and rising seaport of Russia, in the Caucasian government of 
Kutais, stands at the mouth of the river Rion, on the eastern shore of the Black sea. 
The Rion connects the port with the interior, and since the establishment of regular 
steam communication by the Russian Trade and Navigation Company in this quarter, 
the commerce of this town has greatly increased. Pop. ’90, 5,201. It was once a Turkish 
town, but was ceded to Russia by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829. 


POUCHED RAT, Pseudostoma, a genus of muride, of which there are several species, 
natives of parts of North America w. of the Mississippi, and some of them very trouble- 
some from the ravages they commit in fields and gardens. They have four molars on 
each side in each jaw. ‘The tail is short. The cheeks are furnished with pouches, to 
which the name refers, the openings of which are from the outside, and not from the 
mouth. The pouched rats burrow in the ground, and do great mischief to root-crops. 

POUCHET, Freiix ARCHIMEDE, 1800-72; b. at Rouen; took his medical degree in 
Paris, and became in 1828 professor at the museum of natural history in Rouen, and 
director of that institution, and in 1838 professor at the medical school there. He 
invented an aéroscope and proposed a theory of spontaneous ovulation, often designated 
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as Pouchet’s laws. He published 80 volumes, the principal of which are 7 héorie Positive 
de V Ovulation Spontanée et dela Fécundation des Mammiferes et del Espéce Humaine, for 
which he received from the academy the prize of 10,000 francs; Histotre des Sciences 
Naturelles au moyen age; Hetéorogénie; ou Tratté dela Genération Spontanée; L’ Univers des 
Infiniment Grands et des Infiniment Petits, 'The last work has been translated into English 


POUGHKEEPSIE, city and co. seat of Dutchess co., N. Y.; on the Hudson river and 
the New York Central and Hudson River, the Philadelphia, Reading, and New England, 
the Poughkeepsie and Eastern, and the West Shore railroads; 75 miles n. of New York. 
It is also a landing place for the steamers of the New York and Albany day line. The 
river is here crossed by a noteworthy cantilever bridge, completed in 1889, and primarily 
intended to furnish a short route between the Pennsylvania coal fields and the factories 
of New England. This magnificent structure rests on 6 massive piers, carried down to a 
depth of 130 feet below the surface, has 2 rectangular steel truss spans of 525 feet each and 
3 cantilevers, is over 7100 feet in length altogether, and cost nearly $5,000,000. The site 
was called by the Indians Apokeepsing (safe harbor). The Dutch made a settlement at 
this point about 1698; during the revolution it was the state capital, and in 1788 the 
state convention met here, and, under the influence of Hamilton’s persuasive oratory, 
ratified the national constitution. The village was incorporated in 1799 and a city char- 
ter was granted in 1854. 

Poughkeepsie, often called the Queen City of the Hudson, is laid out regularly, with 
streets well paved and shaded. It is especially noted for its superior educational insti- 
tutions, among which Vassar college for women (q.v.), 2 miles east of the city, takes the 
first rank. Founded and endowed with $1,000,000 in 1865 by Matthew Vassar, it enjoysa 
world-wide reputation, and in 1896 had 534 students, a faculty of 56, and a library con- 
taining 25,000 vols. Among academies, etc., are the classical and home institute, 
Lyndon Hall school for young ladies, Quincy school, Riverview military academy, high 
school, and the Eastman business college. Two miles north of the city stand the 
imposing buildings of the Hudson River state asylum for the insane, erected 1867-71 at a 
cost of $750,000. Among other public edifices and institutions are the city hall, court 
house, Y. M. C. A. building, post-office, public library, Vassar Brothers’ institute, Vas- 
sar home for aged men, St. Barnabas’ hospital, Old ladies’ home, and Home for the 
friendless. The manufactures include iron, machinery, boots and shoes, malt liquors, 
carpets, leather, glass, silk goods, shirts, clothing, earthenware, flour, drugs, etc. There 
are about 25 churches; public school property valued at over $150,000; several national 
and state banks; electric light and street railroad plants; and daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals. The city has a large trade by rail and river. About $5,000,000 is invested 
in local manufactures, which employ over 4,000 persons, and have a combined output 
valued at about $7,000,000. The net city debt, including the water debt, is less than 
$2,000,000; the total assessed valuation exceeds $13,000,000; and the city owns public 
buildings valued at over $200,000. The population in 1860 was 14,726; ’80, 20,207; 
790, 22,206. 

POUVILLET, CuAupE SeRvais Marnutas, 1791-1868 ; a French phvsician ; educated 
in Paris; became professor in 1827, director in the conservatory of arts and trades in 
1832; in 1888 professor of physic at Sorbonne, and as a lecturer distinguished by 
the elegance of his diction and his power to make scientific studies interesting and 
instructive to unscientific people. He was the inventor of instruments for measuring 
the varying compressibility of gases; the originator of a theory of the sun’s heat, and of 
an instrument by which it is measured, called the pyrhéliometer; and of experimental 
demonstrations of the laws of electric currents. His principal work has been abridged 
for the use of schools under the title of Notions Générales de Physique et de Météorologie 
a Putage de la jeunesse. His works are numerous, and embrace memoirs on the voltaic 
pile, the source of thermo and hydro-electricity, the elasticity of fluids, the latent heat of 
vapors, measures of extreme heat and cold, the height, speed, and direction of clouds, 
and the use of photography in determining them. 

POUJOULAT, JEAN JoOsEPH Francois, 1800-80; b. France; co-laborer with the 
elder Michaud upon the Bibléothéque des Croisades, and traveler with him through Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey in the study of the scenes of the crusades. On their return 
they published in 1832-35 the Correspondence @ Orient. An ardent royalist, and bitterly 
opposed to the irregular advent of Louis Philippe to the throne in 1880, he made him- 
self felt in politics through contributions to the Quotidienne. Having cultivated the fear 
of republics among the middle-classes of France, he helped prepare the ground for the 
coup @état of Napoleon in 1851; but made as determined war upon the new government 
as upon that of Louis Philippe, through the columns of the Union, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and other journals. His Histoire de Jérusalem, a religious and philosophical 
picture, was crowned by the academy in 1840-42; also Histowre de St. Augustin, 1844. 

POULPE, Octopus, a genus of cephalopoda (q.v.) of the order dibranchiata,; having eight 
feet or arms, nearly equal, united at the base by a membrane, and very long in propor- 
tion to the body. There is no shell, but it is represented by two small grains of horny 
substance imbedded in the back, one on each side. The arms are used for swimming 
in water, creeping on land, and seizing prey. Poulpes swim by contractions of the 
muscular web of the body, which extends upon the arms. They creep on shore in a 
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spider-like manner, with sprawling arms. Like other cephalopods, when alarmed: or 
annoyed, they discharge an inky fluid. One species (0. »wigaris) is occasionally found on 
the British shores, and is more common on the southern shores of Europe, and elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean. It is the polypus of the ancients. Its arms are six times as long 
as its body, and each furnished with 120 pairs of suckers. See CEPHALOPODA. In 
warmer seas very large species occur; and although the stories related of their laying 
hold of and swamping boats, seizing and killing swimmers, etc., may probably be fabu- 
lous, yet it is certain that some of them have arms at least 2 ft. long, and there is prob- 
able reason to suppose that much larger species exist, which must be powerful and 
dangerous creatures. A poulpe, with its eyes fixed on its adversary, and its beak 
threatening to approach, must have a sufficiently formidable aspect. It was no doubt a 
poulpe which Mr. Beale encountered on the shore of the Bonin islands, which he 
attempted to intercept in its retreat toward the sea, and which turned and fastened upon 
him, laying hold of him with its arms, and trying to bite him with its parrot-like beak.— 
See The Octopus, by Henry Lee (1875). 


POULSON, ZacHARIAH, 1761-1844 ; b. Philadelphia ; edited and published 7’he 
American Daily Advertiser, 1800-39, the first daily in the country. He was state printer 
for some years, and the publisher of Poulson’s Town and Country Almanae, 1789-1801. 
He also published Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, 1797-98. He was a member of 
several literary and charitable associations, and connected with the library company of 
Philadelphia for 58 years. 

POULTICE. See CATAPLASM. 

POULTRY (Fr. poule, a hen), a collective name for useful domesticated birds. It is 
sometimes limited to the domesticated gallinaceous birds, but its ordinary use includes 
all the birds reared for economical purposes. These belong exclusively to two orders of 
birds, the gallinaceous and palmiped; the common fowl, pea-fowl, Guinea-fowl, turkey, 
guan, and pigeon belonging to the former; and the different kinds of duck and goose, 
as well as the swan, to the latter. For what relates to the different species and their vari- 
eties, we refer to these heads; devoting this article to some general remarks as to the 
management of poultry. 

In general, the rearing of poultry is regarded as a very subordinate branch of rural 
economy, and it is pursued chiefly where agriculture is in a somewhat primitive state, 
the skillful and enterprising farmer deeming it beneath his attention, or finding that he 
has not time to attend to it, and often looking on the feathered inmates of his farm-yard 
almost as a nuisance because of their invasions of his fields. It may pretty safely be 
asserted that there is no good reason for this, and that poultry properly cared for would 
always be found a source of profit. The farm-yard affords great advantages for the keep- 
ing of poultry, and the increasing demand of the market promises a sure return. In 
some parts of Britain and in Ireland, where the farms are small, poultry are very exten- 
sively kept by farmers and cottagers; but the n. of France and Pomerania exceed all 
other parts of Europe in poultry-keeping, which there is not unfrequently the leading 
object of husbandry, and the traffic in the products of the poultry-yard is on a truly 
great scale. 

There is very commonly no building erected for the special accommodation of poul- 
try; but perches and places for nests are provided for them in a cow-house or some 
other farm-building; or, in very many cases, when kept by cottagers, they roost on joists 
of the roof, within the door of the cottage itself. In such cases, they roam at liberty 
during the whole day, and find much of their food in the fields and on the road sides, 
although the feeding of them with corn and other food is not neglected by the careful 
housewife. But it is often undesirable, for the sake of fields or gardens, that so much 
liberty should be allowed to poultry, and they may be very advantageously kept either 
wholly or mostly in confinement. If circumstances permit, it is good for them to be 
let out for an hour or two daily into a grass field, but it is not necessary if they are pro- 
vided with a warm, clean, and well-ventilated house, to which a spacious open court is 
attached, and are regularly supplied with abundance of food, water, sand, or fine ashes, 
lime, and small stones, all requisites to their healthful existence. The food must also 
be of various kinds. Poultry must have supplies of grain or pulse, and of soft food 
made of the meal of grain or pulse; the kind may depend upon convenience and cheap- 
ness; and instead of such food, boiled potatoes may to some extent be used. Bran is a 
very good article of food for poultry. But the same food, without variation, should not 
be given for any considerable time. And it is indispensable that all kinds of poultry 
be frequently, if not even daily, supplied with green food, as blades of kale, cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnips, etc., or lettuces, cresses, chickweed, sow-thistle, etc. It is pretty 
safe to observe the kinds which they like, and to allow them to choose for themselves. 
When they have no opportunity of seeking worms, snails, slugs, and insects for them- 
selves, animal food must be given, and the refuse of the kitchen cannot be more profit- 
ably employed. It is possible at some seasons to give too much food, making the poul- 
try too fat, and diminishing the production of eggs; but at other times, as during the 
season of molting, food cannot be given too plentifully. Water must at all times be 
abundantly supplied. 

Poultry-houses may be built of any material that is most convenient; but warmth 
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cannot be too much regarded. A poultry-house of 4 ft. square should have a yard at least 
8 ft. by 4. The yard is inclosed by wire-netting. The floor of the house, made of clay 
or other material, ought to be so firm and hard as to admit of its being easily swept, and 
this should be often done. The house is provided with roosting places on the ground or 
above it, according to the kind of poultry, and with nests for laying in. Hatching ought 
to be conducted in a separate place. The court should be furnished with a ‘‘lean-to”’ 
shed on one side, under which the birds may find shelter from sun or rain, and here they 
should find sand or fine ashes to fling over themselves, according to their manner, to rid 
themselves of insect tormentors. Lime is also necessary for them, large quantities of it 
being used to make egg-shells, besides what the animal system otherwise requires. It 
may be very conveniently supplied in the form of lime rubbish from old walls, in which 
also occur in abundance such small stones as birds need in order to the trituration of the 
food in their gizzard. 

In the places appropriated to hatching, it is good to have a fresh turf deposited, to 
prevent the eggs from becoming too dry, and it is even recommended that the eggs 
should be slightly moistened every day. It is said that the inner membrane of the 
egg is otherwise apt to become hard, so that the young chick cannot break through it. 

Where purity of breed is of importance, as when fowls are to be exhibited in prize 
competitions, great care must be taken to keep the different kinds perfectly separate; 
otherwise, intermixture to a certain extent is not undesirable. It is always, indeed, to 
be desired that each good kind be kept pure and in as great perfection as possible, for 
improvement of the stock. But even in a small poultry-house, it is desirable to have dif- 
ferent kinds, some being particularly estimable for their flesh, some for the abundance 
and quality of their eggs, some for their disposition to incubate, etc. For web-footed 
birds, free access to water is required; but some of the kinds are well enough provided 
for by a pretty capacious trough. 

Among the diseases of poultry, gapes (q.v.) is one which very frequently demands 

attention, particularly in young chickens. Pip or roup is another. Some of the mala- 
dies which cut off great numbers of young chickens, and still more of turkey-poults, may 
be in a great measure prevented by supplying abundance of nourishing and sufficiently 
varied food, with water and lime; and by preventing the young birds, particularly 
turkeys, from getting among wet grass. 
' It is sometimes taken for granted by writers on this subject, that all the birds which 
can be domesticated with advantage, have already been domesticated. The assumption 
is quite gratuitous, and it might as well be asserted that improvement has reached its 
utmost in any other direction. The concurrent supposition that the common domesti: 
cated kinds were given to man at first as domestic, is likewise unsupported by evidence, 
although the domestication of some of our poultry birds must be referred to a very early 
date. Among the anatide, some progress has recently been made in the domestication of 
new kinds; and a beginning may even be said to have been made as to some additional 
gallinaceous birds. 


POUNCE, powdered resin, or some gum resin such as mastic, sandarach, or copal, and 
also the powder of cuttle-fish bones. It is used for sprinkling over freshly written writ- 
ing, to prevent blotting; fine sand is often substituted for pounce. Blotting-paper has 
quite superseded the use of pounce. 


POUNCET BOX. A small ornamented box with perforations in the top, and used for 
perfumes or scented powder. 


POUND, in English law, means an inclosure, of which there was generally one in 
every parish, or at least every manor, in which stray cattle were put and detained until 
the damage done by them was paid for. Whenever a stranger’s or neighbor’s cattle 
trespass on another’s lands, the latter can seize them, and take them to the pound, or 
impound them, as it is called, damage feasant, and can keep them there till the expenses 
are repaid. There was a distinction between pound overt, or common pound, and 
pound covert, or close pound; in the former case, the owner of the beasts could go and 
feed and water his cattle while impounded, and it was his duty to do so; but not in tke 
latter case. Now, it is compulsory for the impounder, in ail cases, to supply the cattle 
with food, otherwise he incurs a penalty; and if impounded cattle are not sufficiently 
fed, a stranger who feeds them may not only trespass on lands to do so, but can recover 
the costs from the owner of the beasts. This was formerly an important head of law, 
and it is not obsolete, for the power to impound stray cattle still exists. The practice in 
the United States is the same as in England, a pound-keeper being annually elected in 
the country villages. 

POUND (Sax. pund, Ger. pfund, Lat. pondus, ‘‘weight”), the unit of weight in the 
western and central states of Europe, differing, however, in value in all of them. The 
symbol (/.) for it is equally general, and is derived from the Latin word libra. The old 
English pound, which is said to have been the standard of weight from the time of 
William the Conqueror till that of Henry VII., was derived from the weight of 7,680 
grains of wheat, all taken from the middle of the ear, and well dried. After this time, 
the troy pound, which was heavier by 7; than the old English pound, became the 
standard, but it was divided into only 5,760 grains. Henry VIII. introduced the avou 
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dupois pound for weighing butcher meat in the market, and it gradually came to be used 
for all coarse goods in frequent demand; it contained 7,000 troy grains. The troy and 
avoirdupois pounds, both legal measures, continued in regular use from this period— 
the former being gradually appropriated by jewelers and apothecaries ; and, to prevent 
variation, a brass weight of one pound troy was constructed in 1758, and placed in 
charge of the clerk of the house of commons. This weight, in 1824, was declared by 
act of parliament to be ‘‘ the original and genuine standard measure of weight,” and that 
from which the value of the ounce, grain, pound avoirdupois, etc., were to be deduced, 
but being, along with the standards of measure, destroyed in 1834, a commission was 
appointed to consider the best means of replacing them. After long deliberation, hear- 
ing of evidence, and sifting of suggestions, it was agreed, ¢nter alia, that the standard of 
weight should be a piece of platinum, weighing 7000 grains (an avoirdupois pound), but 
that this piece should not be defined with reference to any natural standard, The troy 
pound thus ceased to be the standard, but its use was allowed to jewelers and (differently 
divided and subdivided) to apothecaries. 

The pound-weight of silver, a common money standard among the ancient Romans, 
was introduced by them into the countries they conquered, and thus the term ‘‘ pound” 
became a designation of a certain amount of coined money. ‘Thus, nowadays, the 
English pound is considered as something (acoin or otherwise) equivalent to 20 shillings, 
but originally it denoted the pound of silver which was coined into 20 shillings. From 
Edward II.’s time, the coins were more and more diminished in size, that monarch coin- 
ing 25 shillings from a pound of silver; while from the same weight of bullion his 
various successors coined 30, 45, 48, 96, 144, 288, in the time of Elizabeth 60, and (dur- 
ing the reigns of her successors) 62 shillings. George I. coined 66 shillings to the pound 
of silver, and this rate still continues, the term ‘‘ pound” having been completely severed 
from its original meaning, and appropriated to signify 20 shillings of the present coinage. 


POUSSE-CAFE, <A combination of liqueurs (q.v.) taken after dinner with the coffee, 
whence the name. Into a liqueur glass are poured successively green and yellow Char- 
treuse, Maraschino, Benedictine, Vermouth, Curagoa, etc., care being taken not to have 
them mix, so that each forms in the glass a separate layer of a different color. 

POUSSIN, GAsPaR, a celebrated landscape painter, was the son of a Frenchman, 
settled in Rome, and was born there in 1618. He was the pupil of Nicolas Poussin, who 
had married his sister, and from respect to that great artist, adopted his name in place of 
his own, which was Dughet. He was called by the Italians Gasparo Duche, and he 
inscribed his etchings, eight in number, in that way. His landscapes are composed in 
general from studies in the Campagna of Rome and surrounding country, worked out 
with the feeling of a mind deeply imbued with classical associations, and tending 
toward melancholy reflection, by contrasting the glory of the past with the decadence 
of the present—ideas entirely the opposite of these of Claude, who, trusting to the 
never-fading beauty of nature, endeavored, from the scenery and architectural remains 
in Italy, to realize the classic age in all its glory. The British national gallery possesses 
six specimens of Poussin, some of them being reckoned masterpieces, as the ‘‘ Sacrifice of 
{saac,’”a ‘‘ Land Storm,” and an ‘‘Italian Landscape, with a View ofa Town.” Poussin 
died in Rome; 1675. 


POUSSIN, NicoLas, a painter of great celebrity, born near Le Grand-Andely, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1598 or 1594, was first a pupil of Quintin Varin, then painting pictures for 
the church of Grand- Andely; but at the age of 18 went to Paris, studied under Ferdinand 
Elle, the Fleming, Lallemand, and others; but chiefly improved himself by drawing 
from casts, and drawings and prints after Raphael and Julio Romano, in the collection 
of M. Courtois, who accorded him access to them. After a long and hard struggle, he 
attained the object of his desire—namely, the means of visiting Rome. He was 30 years of 
age when he arrived there, and a considerable period elapsed after that before he obtained 
much employment. At length, however, he received several important commissions 
from the cardinal Barberini, which he executed so successfully that he afterward rapidly 
acquired fame and fortune. After an absence of 16 years, he returned to Paris with M. 
de Chantelou, and was introduced by cardinal Richelieu to Louis XIII., who appointed 
him his painter in ordinary, with apartments in the Tuileries, and a salary of £120 a year. 
Poussin returned to Rome for the purpose of giving up his establishment there, and 
taking his wife to Paris; but while he was occupied with these arrangements, Louis XIII. 
having died, he gave up all thoughts of returning to his native country, remained in 
Rome, and, after a very successful career, died in 1665. His reputation rests mainly on 
his success in the classie style. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ‘‘ No works of any modern 
have so much the air of antique painting as those of Poussin.” Many prefer his land- 
scapes, or those pictures of his in which landscape predominates, to his compositions in 
which his attention has been bestowed chiefly on the figures. Upward of 200 prints 
have been engraved from his works. The British national gallery has several of Pous- 
sin’s pictures, two of which are particularly praised, ‘‘A Bacchanalian Dance,” and 
‘* A Bacchanalian Festival.’’ ; 


POVOA DE VARZIM, a city in the district of Porto, in the province of Minho, Portu- 


al, on the Atlantic ocean, has a harbor and carries on trade in fish. It is also a ¥ 
ing place! | Pop.700, 12,468. hha 
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sapebihc he as ot or SEMEE, in heraldry, strewn with an indefinite number of small 
charges. 

POWDERLY, TERENCE VINCENT, was born in Carbondale, Pa., Jan. 22, 1849. Went 
to work for a railroad company at an early age, and proved a faithful and trustworthy 
workman. At twenty he went to Scranton and entered the locomotive shops there 
spending his evenings in the study of drawing and mechanical engineering. He first 
became interested in labor organizations in 1871. In 1874 he joined the Knights of 
Labor, and for many years took an active part in their interests. He was elected Gen- 
eral Master Workman of that body at the Third National Convention held in Chicago 
in 1879, and held the office till 1894. In 1878 he was elected mayor of Scranton, and 
held the office for several successive terms. He was a regular contributor to the Jour- 
nal of United Labor and other periodicals, and published Thirty Years of Labor. In 1897 he 
was appointed U. S. commissioner of immigration. 


POWEL, JoHN Harz, 1786-1856; b. Philadelphia; educated at Philadelphia College; 
went into business and acquired wealth. He was secretary of the American legation in 
London 1807-11, and inspector-gen. in the Pennsylvania militia, 1814-15. He now 
devoted himself to agriculture; did much to improve the breeds of cattle in the United 
States, and founded the Pennsylvania agricultural society in 1823. He published Hints 
Jor American Farmers, and Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 


POWELL, a co. in e. central Kentucky ; drained by the Red river and many creeks ; 
about 144 sq.m.; pop. 790, 4698, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. The surface is 
hilly and uneven ; corn, grass, and pork are the staples. Co. seat, Stanton. 

POWELL, The Rev. BADEN, an eminent English savant, son of a London merchant, 
was born at Stamford hill, near London, Aug. 22, 1796, and studied at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A., with first-class mathematical honors, in 1817. Powell 
took holy orders in 1820, and was appointed vicar at Plumstead, in Kent, in 1821. In 
1824 he was elected a fellow of the royal society; and three years later, was appointed 
Savilian professor of geometry, a chair which he held till his death, which took place in 
London, June 11, 1860. Asa professor, his great aim was to bring about a larger recog- 
nition of the importance of physical and mathematical science in the curriculum of 
learned study at Oxford, and his efforts have not been altogether in vain. To the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Reports of the British association and other vehicles of scientific 
instruction, he contributed numerous valuable papers; but is perhaps best known by his 
strenuous exertions to obtain for modern science the right of modifying the views of 
nature and the origin of the world, expounded or thought to be expounded in the Jewish 
Scriptures. In this perilous department of controversy Powell displayed great learning, 
logical power, moderation of tone, and philosophic urbanity; but his conclusions were 
too unmistakably rationalistic to be palatable to the orthodox. Among his works may 
be mentioned A Short Elementary Treatise on Experimental and Mathematical Optics, 
Designed for the Use of Students (Oxford, 1833); Revelation and Science (Oxford, 1888); A 
Historical View of the Progress of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences (Lond. 1834); The 
Connection of Natural and Divine Truth (Lond. 1838); Tradition Unveiled: A Candid 
Inquiry into the Tendency of the Doctrines advocated in the Oxford Tracts; A General and 
Hlementary View of the Undulatory Theory as applied to the Dispersion of Light, etc. (Lond. 
1841); Hssays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, etc. (Lond. 1855); Christianity without 
Judaism (1857); The Order of Nature considered with Reference ta the Claims of Revelation 
(1859); and On the Study and Hoidences of Christianity in Essays and Reviews (1860). 

POWELL, CHARLES STUART, 1749-1811; b. England; played with the Covent Garden 
nye London, and was manager of the Haymarket theater. His first appearance 
in the United States was at Boston in 1792, and he managed the Boston theater, 1794-96. 
He afterward managed a theater in Halifax, where he died. 


POWELL, JoHN Westey, b. New York, 1834. His family removed to Wisconsin 
in 1842, where, after receiving a common-school education, he became a teacher; 
entered Wheaton College, Ill., which at the end of two years he left to study natural 
history. He traveled four summers in the western states collecting specimens. In 1860 
he entered the army as a volunteer, and at the battle of Shiloh lost his right arm. Sub- 
sequently he became maj. of artillery and was engaged at Vicksburg and Atlanta. In 
1865 he became professor of geology in the Wesleyan University at Bloomington, III. 
In 1867-68, having been authorized by congress to make a scientific exploration of Col- 
_ orado territory, he surveyed with a party the valley of the Colorado river through its 
entire length, enduring great hardships. He became chief of the U.S. bureau of eth- 
nology in 1879; was director of the U. S. geological survey in 1880-94; and published 
many technical works. 


POWER, in American law, may be considered under two heads—powers of attorney and 
powers created by will or deed, the latter class being connected with the law of real estate. 
1. A power of attorney may be general, authorizing the agent to act for the grantor gen- 
erally; or special, limiting his authority to particular acts. It is strictly construed, and 
may or may not be under seal, according to the statutes of the states. It was formerly 
held that the attorney could not execute a conveyance under seal unless his own 
authority was sealed, but this doctrine has been generally abandoned in this country. 
Powers of attorney are revocable or irrevocable; revocable in cases where they are not 
“coupled with an interest,” and irrevocable only in that case. The power, if revocable, 
expires at the death of the grantor. 2. In the law of real property the term power was 
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used to indicate an authority enabling a person to dispose of interest in real property 
through the statute of uses (see ante). The creation of such a power may be by will or 
deed, and the grant may contain a reservation to the grantor. Such powers may be col- 
lateral, where the donee has no estate in the realty; general or special, according to the 
liberty given the donee to appoint whom he pleases, or the confining of his choice to 
particular individuals or a class; may be of appointment, to create new estates, or of 
revocation, divesting or abridging an aiready existing estate; appendant, where a legal 
estate, as a life estate, is given the donee, and the powers granted by him must be limited 
by, and depend for their validity upon, his own estate, as leases under the life estate; or 
én gross, Where the donee has authority to create only estates which do not depend on or 
take effect from his own estate or interest. The right of the donee to create an estate by 
the power is not itself an estate. The execution of the power must be by the donee, 
and cannot be assigned unless coupled with an interest or expressly authorized by the 
grant. If the donee alone be interested in the performance he may execute or not as he 
pleases, but equity will compel execution where the power is coupled with a trust for 
others. Where the execution in the exact terms of the power is impossible, courts may 
apply the cy prés doctrine and carry out the donor’s intention as closely as possible. 
The doctrine of powers is of less importance in the United States than in England, and 
is there chiefly used in perpetuating great family estates. By its means the head of a 
family may, in some measure, provide for contingencies impossible to foresee. 


POWER, of a quantity, in mathematics, the result derived from multiplying it a cer- 
tain number of times by itself. Thus the 2d power of 3 is 3x3=9, the 3d power is 
3X3X3=27, etc. The number of times the quantity is to be multiplied by itself, or the 
degree of the power, is denoted by the exponent, written at the right of the quantity; 
thus 3? denotes the 2d power of 3, and 3 is called the root of 3%. 


POWER, Tyrone, 1797-1841; b. Ireland; taken to Wales while a child, and there 
made his first appearance on the stage as Romeo. In 1818 he retired, but in 1821 resumed 
his profession, and in 1824 made his first great success in London in the part of Paddy 
O'Halloran. We introduced the portrayal of Irish character in modern comedy, and 
was very successful in his visits to this country, 1833 and 1841. He was lost at sea on 
the return voyage of the last trip. He wrote Jmpressions of America, 1835, and two 
novels of no great merit. 


POWERS, Hrram, American sculptor, son of a farmer, and the eighth of nine children, 
was b. at Woodstock, Vt., July 29, 1805, and acquired the rudiments of education ata 
free district-school. While still a boy he went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he became an 
apprentice to a clock-maker, and about the same time formed the acquaintance of a Ger- 
man sculptor, who taught him to model in plaster. Subsequently, he was employed for 
several years making wax-figures and fitting them with machinery, for the Cincinnati 
museum, where his ‘‘ Infernal Regions” horrified thousands of visitors. In 1835 he went 
to Washington, where he executed the busts of several distinguished persons; and, with 
the aid of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, in 1837 went to Italy to study his art, residing in 
Florence till his death. In 1888 he produced his statue of ‘‘ Eve,” which excited the 
admiration of Thorwaldsen; and in 1889 the still more popular ‘‘ Greek Slave,” of which 
six copies in marble, with cast copies innumerable, were produced. Of his ‘‘ Fisher 
Boy,” three copies were ordered. Among his other works the chief were ‘‘ Proserpine,” 
‘*1] Penseroso,” ‘‘ California,” ‘‘ America” (the last for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham); 
statues of Washington for the state of Louisiana, of Calhoun for South Carolina, and 
Webster for Boston; and busts of Adams, Jackson, Marshall, Van Buren, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. He died June 27, 1873. 


POWERS, Horatio NELson, D.D., b. Amenia, N. Y., 1826; graduated at Union 
coll., 1850, and was ordained in Trinity church, New York, 1855. He was for several 
years rector of the Prot. Epis. church in Davenport, Iowa; 1875-84, rector of Christ 
church, Bridgeport, Conn.; in 1886 became rector of Christ church, Piermont, N. Y. He 
was a frequent contributor of both prose and verse to many of the leading magazines, 
and published Through the Year, a collection of discourses (1875); Poems, Harly and Late 
(1876); Zen Years of Song (1887), etc. He d. in 1890. 


POWERS, MECHANICAL. See MECHANICAL POWERS. 


POW’ESHIEK, a co. in s.e. Iowa, drained by English and North Skunk rivers and 
Bear creek, traversed by the Iowa Central, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific and 
other railroads; about 576 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,394. Co. seat, Montezuma. 


POWHATAN’, a co. ins. central Virginia, bounded by the James river on the n. and 
the Appomattox on the s.; 255 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 6791. Co. seat, Powhatan. 


POWHATAN, 1550-1618; an American Indian sachem. His name was Wahunsona- 
cook, the name Powhatan being that of his residence, and given to him erroneously by 
the English. His residence consisted of 12 wigwams near the site of Richmond. He 
raised himself from the rank of a chieftain to the command of more than 20 tribes, num- 
bering about 8,000 people. His territory extended from the most southern tributaries 
of the James river, on the s,, to the Patuxent on the north. When first known to the 
English he was about 60 years of age, of a grave aspect, tall, and well-proportioned, and 
very vigorous. Most of the tribes over whom he ruled he had conquered. He usually 
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kept a guard of 40 or 50 warriors around him, especially when he slept, but increased 
the number to 200 after the English came. At first he practiced much deception toward 
the English, and his plans for their destruction showed great cunning; but being baffled 
by the superior sagacity of Capt. Smith, he concluded to live at peace with the new- 
comers, and received Smith and Newport hospitably. When afterward Smith was 
taken prisoner, and about to be killed, he spared his life through the entreaties of his 
young daughter Pocahontas, and sent him to Jamestown with professions of great regard. 
Newport, returning from England, brought presents, one of which was a crown, and after 
a few days the ceremony of coronation was performed. Powhatan for this honor gave 
him his mantle and old shoes. Pocahontas having by a stratagem been made a prisoner 
by the English and taken to Jamestown, a message was sent to Powhatan that he must 
ransom her with certain men and articles, which he was accused of having taken. He 
made no answer for three months. Meanwhile an English youth, Rolfe, wooed her, and 
obtained her consent to marriage. The connection proved a bond of union between 
Powhatan and the English. The grandson of Powhatan, Thomas Rolfe, was educated 
in London, came to America, became a gentleman of distinction, and possessed an ample 
fortune. He was the ancestor of the distinguished John Randolph. 

POW’NALL, THomAs, 1720-1805; b. Lincoln, Eng.; took a degree at Cambridge, 
1743; occupied several political positions, and in 1753 was sent out as secretary to the 
province of New Jersey, of which he became lieut.-gov. in 1755. He was gov. of Massa- 
chusetts from 1756 to 1760, and of South Carolina in 1761. On his return to England 
he became a member of parliament, and opposed the overbearing course of the crown 
toward the American colonies. He was somewhat distinguished as an archeologist. 
Among his publications were 4A Topographical Description of the Middle British Colonies 
(1775), and The Administration of the Colonies (1766). 


POYDRAS, JuLien; d. 1824; b. Louisiana; founder of an orphan asylum for girls at 
New Orleans, to which he gave $100,000; and of a college at Point Coupée, which he 
endowed with $200,000. He was delegate from the territory of Orleans, now the state 
of Louisiana, in 1809-11. 

POYNTER, Sir EDWARD JOHN, an English painter, was b. in Paris (1836), the son of 
an architect. He studied under Gleyre in Paris (1856-9); was elected an academician 
in 1876. In 1871-73 he was Slade professor of art in the university of London, and 
became director of the national gallery in 1894. From his easel are ‘‘ Atalanta’s Race,”’ 
1876; ‘‘The Fortune Teller,’’ 1877; ‘‘ Meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,”’ 
1891. He made several designs for the English coinage issued in 1894, and published 
Ten Lectures on Art (1879). In 1896 he was knighted and made president of the Royal 
Academy, succeeding Sir John Millais. 

P0ZZO DI BORGO, CarLo ANDREA, acelebrated Russian diplomatist, was b. at Alala, 
in Corsica, March 8, 1764, and was educated at the university of Pisa. Returning to 
Corsica, he adopted the profession of advocate, in which he soon became distinguished 
for his acuteness, ingenuity, and brilliant eloquence; and about this time an intimacy 
sprang up between him and the two young Bonapartes, Napoleon (1.) and Joseph. 
Pozzo’s great ability soon gained for him the esteem of Paoli (q.v.), who made him the 
confidant of his plans, to the intense disgust of the Bonaparte family, who considered 
themselves slighted. A coolness in consequence sprang up between Pozzo and young 
Napoleon, which, as their paths in life diverged more and more, passed through the 
various grades of antagonism, dislike, distrust, and hatred, till, when the latter swayed 
the scepter of France, and the former became the supreme trusted adviser of Russia 
and Austria, it culminated in a deadly struggle for victory between the diplomatist and 
the warrior, to be ended only by the death of one or the destruction of his power. Pozzo 
represented Corsica in the French national assembly (1791-92); but his party, that which 
wished to unite liberty and hereditary rule, being overpowered by their ‘‘ radical” oppo- 
nents, he was compelled to return to Corsica, where he again attached himself to Paoli’s 
party; and on the failure of that chief’s plans, retired to London. Here he became the 
agent of the French refugees; and in 1798, having now thoroughly broken with the 
Bonapartes, he went to Vienna to promote an alliance of Austria’and Russia against 
France, and accompanied the Russian army in the subsequent campaign of 1799. In 
1803 he entered the Russian service as a councilor of state, from this time devoting his 
whole attention to diplomacy. He was at the bottom of the Russo-Austrian alliance, 
which was dissolved by the battle of Austerlitz (1805); but after the treaty of Tilsit, fear- 
ing lest Napoleon might insist upon his surrender, he retired to Austria, from which 
country Napoleon, in 1809, demanded his extradition. The emperor Francis refused; 
but Pozzo, to save trouble, retired to England (1810), where he stayed for some time, 
and then returned to Russia. He soon after induced the emperor Alexander to make 
certain custom-house regulations which offended Napoleon, and were a chief cause of 
the rupture which resulted in the campaign of 1812; he also suggested to the emperor, 
and effected the seduction of Murat, Bernadotte, and Moreau from the Napoleonic cause; 
and after the victorious allies had driven Napoleon across the Rhine, Pozzo, at the con- 
gress of Frankfort-on-the-Main, drew up his famous declaration, ‘‘ that the allies made war 
not on France, but on Napoleon.” From this time his whole energies were devoted to the 
task of keeping Alexander inflexible with regard to Napoleon’s seductive offers of accom- 
modation; but after his old antagonist’s downfall, he exerted himself with equal vigor at 
Paris (where he signed the treaty of 1815 as Russian ambassador) and Aix-la-Chapelle 
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(1818) to ameliorate, as much as possible, the hard conditions imposed upon France. 
After the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, he was, though highly esteemed, less con- 
fided in, and accordingly accepted the post of Russian ambassador in London; but retired 
from public life in 1835, and settled in Paris, where he died Feb. 15, 1842. 


POZZOLA'NA, or PUZZOLANA a mineral substance, produced by volcanoes, and abun- 
dant in volcanic countries, is named from Pozzuoli, near Naples. It is earthy in char- 
acter, consisting of particles in a very loose state of aggregation, but its chemical com- 
position agrees with that of basalt (q.v.). It is found of various colors—brown, yellow, 
Agee and gray. Brown and yellow are the ordinary colors of the pozzolana of Italy. 

e CEMENTS, 


POZZUOLI, a city of southern Italy, about 6 miles west of Naples, in the province of 
Naples, with, ’81, 11,967 inhabitants; has manufactures of soap. But the interest 
which attaches to it is drawn from its numerous memorials of classic ages. Its cathe- 
dral was the temple of Augustus. There is the temple of Serapis, an Egyptian god, who 
was invoked by the priests to render the mineral waters of the place efficacious as reme- 
dies. In the harbor there may still be seen 18 pillars, which formerly supported as 
many arcades, under which the inhabitants used to congregate to watch for the vessels 
coming from Africa. Thereis an arch erected to Antoninus Pius, for having restored 20 
of those pillars. There are the remains of an ampitheater which might have contained 
25,000 spectators. The government has established works for the manufacture of arms, 
armor-plates and naval machinery. The Solfatara (Forum Vulcani) is a half-extinct vol- 
cano near Pozzuoli, from which springs saline water, used as a remedy for cutaneous 
diseases. Near the Montenuovo there is the famous lago d’Averno, inclosed among 
hills; and at a short distance from it there is the Sibyl’s cave (Za grotta della Sibilia), 
which, however, is nothing more than the remains of a subterranean passage, leading, 
perhaps, to Baja. Ona plain there is an extinct volcano; there Cumz once stood, now 
allin ruins. In the environs of Pozzuoli are to be seen the promontory of Posilipo, the 
Elysian fields (Campi Eiist) near the harbor of Miseno, and the lake of Agnano, formerly 
the crater of a volcano. 

Pozzuoli was probably built by the Cumani (Greek colonists of Cums), who gave to 
its gulf the name of Cumanus. They called the new port De Cwarchia, a name which 
was afterward changed to Puteol/, in allusion perhaps to the sulphur wells or springs 
(pute) with which it abounded. Puteoli is first mentioned in history during the second 
Punic war, when, by order of the senate, it was surrounded by strong walls. In 214 B.c. 
it repulsed Hannibal, and from this period rose in importance until, toward the close of 
the republic, it became virtually the port of Rome, and during the empire was really 
the first emporium of commerce in Italy. Puteoli was destroyed by Alaric, Genseric, and 
Totila, and though rebuilt by the Byzantine Greeks, it was exposed to new devastations, 
to earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, and soon sank into the decay which continues to 
mark it. 


PRACTICE, in arithmetic, is the name given to a method, or rather a system of 
expedients, for shortening or avoiding the operation of compound multiplication. The 
nature of the expedients will be best understood by an example: Suppose that the price 
of 64,875 articles at £2, 1'%s. 6d. is required. It is obvious that the price, at £1, would 
be, £64,875; therefore, at £2, it is £129,750; at 10s., it is the half of that at £1, viz., 
£32,487, 10s.; at 5s., the half of this last sum, or £16,218, 15s.; and at 2s. 6d., the half 
of this, or £8109, 7s. 6d. The sum of these partial prices gives the whole price—thus° 
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Price at2 0 0 129,750 0 0 
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The general principle of the method is to decompose the lower denominations of the 
compound factor into aliquot parts of the higher unit. <A still simpler way with the 
above example is the following: 


Seow, atid: £ ASIA Cs: 

Prices atis 1)0)11-0 194,625 0 0 
NEA Vie Girt see OL 21), 8,109 7 6 
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PRADIER, JAMES; b. Geneva, 1792; d. near Paris, 1852; studied sculpture in the 
studio of Lemot at Paris. In 1813 his group of ‘‘ Philoctetes at Lemnos ’’ won the great 
prize and the privilege of residing as an academy student in Rome, where he remained 
tive years. There he studied the antique, but the works of Canova seem to have had a 
greater influence over him. Upon his return to Paris, in 1819, he entered upon a career 
of great popularity. Among his more famous works are ‘‘ Bacchante and Centaur,” 
1819; ‘*Psyche,’”? 1824; *‘ Venus and Cupid,’’ 1836; ‘‘ Phryne,’”? 1845, ‘‘ Pandora,”’ 
Bacchantes, Amazons, etc. He also produced many religious pieces, such as a 
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colossal ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,” a ‘‘ Marriage of the Virgin,” for the Madaleine, a ‘Vir 
gin” for the Avignon cathedral, etc. 


PRADO, EL. The principal park of Madrid (q.v.). 


PRADT, Dominique Durour, Abbé de, 1759-1837 ; b, France ; represented the clergy 
of Normandy in the states-general. He acted with the royalists in the constituent assem- 
bly, was in exile at Hamburg, 1791-1801, and was created baron, bishop of Poictiers, and 
grand almoner to the emperor Napoleon in 1804. For his efforts in securing the abdication 
of Charles IV. of Spain he was made archbishop of Mechlin, and in 1812 minister at 
Warsaw; but he soon fell into disgrace with the emperor, who sent him back to his dio- 
cese. When the allies invaded France, he joined the Bourbons, but failed to secure their 
favor, and had to give up his archbishopric, in which he had never been confirmed by 
the pope. 

PRAED, WintTHROP MackwortH, 1802-1839; b. London; educated at Eton and 
Trinity college, Cambridge, graduating at the latter in 1825, distinguishing himself by 
his classical attainments, and receiving numerous prizes; admitted to the bar in 1829; in 
1830 and 1831 was a member of parliament; in 18384 secretary of the board of war; sub- 
sequently recorder of Barnstaple and deputy high-steward for the university of Cam- 
bridge; opposed the reform bill. A complete edition of his poetical works, prepared by 
his sister, Lady Young, with a memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, was published 
in 2 vols, (1864). His Poems were edited by R. W. Griswold in New York. 


PREMUNIRE, the name given, in English law, to a species of offense of the nature 
of a contempt against the sovereign and his government, and punishable with forfeiture 
and imprisonment. The name is derived from the first words (premunire or premonere 
facias) of a writ originally introduced for the purpose of repressing papal encroachments 
on the power of the crown. The first statute of preemunire was passed in the reign of 
Edward I. The attacks of the popes on the rights of private patrons, by bestowing 
bishoprics, abbacies, etc., on favorites before they were void, were the immediate cause 
of various subsequent statutes of preemunire, which made it penal to endeavor to enforce 
the authority of papal bulls and provisions in England. By later statutes, a number of 
offenses of a miscellaneous description have been rendered liable to the penalties of a 
premunire, as (by 6 Anne, c. 7) the asserting by preaching, teaching, or advisedly speak- 
ing, that any person, other than according to the acts of settlement and union, has 
any right to the throne of these kingdoms, or that the sovereign and parliament cannot 
make laws to limit the descent of the crown. 

PRENESTE. See PALESTRINA. 

PRAGA. See WARSAW. 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION, or Rescriet, a solemn ordinance or decree of the head of 
a legislature relating either to church or state affairs. The term originated in the Byzan- 
tine empire, and signified a public and solemn decree by a prince, as distinguished from 
the simple rescript, which was a declaration of law in answer to a question propounded 
by an individual. This name is given to several important treaties, of which the prin- 
cipal are: 1. An ordinance of Charles VII. of France, in which the rights of the Gallican 
church were asserted in opposition to the usurpation of the pope in the appointment of 
bishops. Twenty years later, Louis XI., in order to please pope Pius II., was induced 
to give up this pragmatic sanction, which was ignominiously cragged through the streets 
of Rome; but at a subsequent date, a quarrel having arisen between Louis and the pope, 
the pragmatic sanction was re-enacted. 2. The instrument which settled the empire of 
Germany in the house of Austria (1439 a.p). 3. The ordinance by which Charles VI., 
Emperor of Germany, having no male issue, settled his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, which was confirmed by the diet of the empire, and guar- 
anteed by Great Britain, France, the States General, and most of the European powers. 
4, The settlement of the succession of the kingdom of Naples, which was ceded by 
Charles II. of Spain, in 1759, to his third son and his descendants. 


PRAGUE (Ger. Prag, Slav. Praha), capital of the kingdom of Bohemia, is situated in 
50° 5’ n. lat., and 14° 26’ e. long., on the slope of the hills which skirt both sides of the 
river Moldau, 155 m. n.e. of Vienna by railway. Pop. ’90, 184,109. Prague, which 
ranks as the second city of Austria-Hungary, presents a highly picturesque appearance 
from the beauty of its site, and the numerous lofty towers (upward of 70 in number) 
which rise above the many noble palaces, public buildings, and bridges of the city. It con- 
sists of six principal parts: 1. The Altstadt, or old town, on the right bank of the Moldau, 
the center of business, which includes, 2. The Josephstadt, with old and crooked streets, in 
which the Jews were compelled to reside previous to 1860; 3. The Neustadt, or new town, 
which surrounds the Altstadt and extends to the Moldau on both sides, was founded by 
the Empé¢ror Charles L[V., and has the largest number of streets and open squares, with 
many modern palaces, charitable institutions and places of public resort; 4. The Keinseite 
on the left bank of the Moldau; 5. The Hradschin, the quietest part of the city, where are 
the palaces and numerous official buildings, and some of the most ancient and interesting 
churches of Prague; 6. The Wyschehrad, made a part of Prague in 1883, south of the Neu- 
stadt, with a citadel, the ancient residence of the old dukes of Bohemia, overlooking the 
Moldau. Prague is surrounded by walls and bastions, and has 8 gates. Prague has 4% 
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Catholic, and 4 Protestant churches, 22 monasteries, and 10 synagogues. Among the 
most noteworthy of these are the metropolitan, or St. Veits (see illus., CATHEDRALS, 
vol. Il., p. 508, fig. 3), with its lofty tower, a fine but unfinished specimen of the 
Gothic of the 14th c., containing the remains of St. Ludmilla, first duchess of Bo- 
hemia, and of seven kings and emperors of Germany, with the grave of St. Wen- 
zelaus, and the silver sarcophagus of St. Nepomuk (see St. JoHN oF NxEpomun), 
a popular saint of Bohemia ; St. Nicolas, or the church of the Jesuits, with its many 
towers and costly decorations ; the Thein church, built in 1407; the old Hussite church, 
with the grave of Tycho Brahe, and its marble monuments of the Slavonic martyrs, 
Cyril and Methodius. Among the numerous public and other buildings of note in 
Prague, the following are some of the more interesting: the royai palace, the cathe- 
dral, the Theresa institution for ladies, the ancient Byzantine church of St. George, 
the Hradschin square, with the imposing palaces of the primate, the ex-emperor, and 
prince Schwarzenberg; the Loretto chapel, with its gorgeously bejeweled church ves- 
sels; the vast Czerni palace, now used as an institution of charity; the picture gallery; 
the Premonstratensian monastery of Strahow; the royal library; and at the summit of 
the Laurenzberg, the restored church of St. Lawrence. Prague has, however, numerous 
public gardens and walks in the suburbs, which, with the several royal and noble parks 
open to the public in the vicinity of the city, afford varied resources for health and 
Open-air recreations. The suburb of Karolinenthal, which is traversed by the great 
viaduct of the railway, and is of modern growth, has some fine buildings, numerous 
gardens, barracks, and manufacturing establishments; and somewhat further n. is the 
great botanical garden, with the neighboring public walks on the Moldau. The univer- 
sity, which is the most ancient in Germany, having been founded in 1848, enjoyed the 
greatest celebrity in the 15th c., when many thousand scholars came from foreign coun- 
tries to study in its halls. It received a new constitution in 1881, having now two co- 
ordinate sides or sections, one German and one Czech; a library containing 180,000 
volumes, and 3,500 manuscripts, of which some are very rare; a fine observatory; 
museums of zoology and anatomy; a botanical garden, etc. Prague has also polytechnic, 
gymnasia, Bohemian and German training-schools, and many parish schools. The 
manufactures include leather, cotton, and linen goods, stockings, printed cottons, 
machinery of various kinds, gloves, etc. Prague is the great center of the commerce of 
Bohemia, and the seat of an important transit trade. 

History.—According to popular tradition, Prague was founded in 722 by the duchess 
Libussa. In the 13th c., its importance was fully recognized; in the 14th and 15th c., 
its munificently endowed university brought foreigners to it from every part, until the 
decision of the emperor Wenzelaus to favor Bohemian students more than others drove 
thousands of the scholars with their professors to other spots, and led to the foundation 
of universities at Leipsic, Ingolstadt, Rostock, and Cracow. In 1424 Prague was con- 

uered, and almost destroyed by the Hussites, who had made a successful stand against 
the emperor Sigismund’s army; but after the subsequent defeat and submission of the 
insurgents, the city was rebuilt. In the thirty years’ war, it suffered severely, and in 
1620 the battle was fought at the White Mountain, near the city, in which the elector. 
palatine, Frederick V., known as the Winter King, and son-in-law of James I. of Eng- 
land, was completely defeated, and compelled to renounce his assumed crown, and to 
give up the town into the power of the emperor. Swedes and imperialists successively 
gained possession of it during the war; and a century later, during the seven years’ war, 
it again fell into the hands of different victors, having been compelled, in 1744, to capit- 
ulate to Frederick the Great of Prussia; and until the war of deliverance in Germany, 
and the downfall of Napoleon, the city continued to suffer more or less directly from 
the troubles in which the house of Austria had been involved. The battle of Prague 
(May 6, 1757) was the second battle of the Seven Years’ war. Since 1813, it has, however, 
made rapid strides, and enjoyed prosperity and quiet, except in 1848, when the meeting 
of the Slavonic congress within its walls called forth such strongly marked democratic 
demonstrations, that the Austrian government caused the old and new town to be bom- 
barded for two days. 
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PRAIRIE (Fr. meadow) was the name given, by the early French explorers of the 
northern portion of the Mississippi valley, North America, to the vast fertile plains 
which extend from western Ohio and southern Michigan, across the states of Indiana, 
Mlinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, includ: 
ing the southern portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. These great plains or savan- 
nas are sometimes flat, but oftener rolling like the long swells of the ocean, and 
rise in gradual elevation from 300 to 1500 ft. above the level of the sea, They are 
drained by numerous rivers, branches of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri, or empty- 
ing into lake Michigan, whose channels seem to have been worn to the depth of 50 to 
300 ft., with vertical walls or bluffs of limestone, sandstone, displaying in some places 
banks of clay, sand, and loam, 200 ft. in thickness. Beneath the prairies n.w. of the 
“Ohio are extensive coal-fields, with deposits of iron, lead, etc. The soil is finely com- 
minuted, rich, and extremely fertile, varying in thickness from 1 or 2 ft., to the bottom- 
Jands on the borders of the rivers, which are of great depth and inexhaustible fertility. 
These plains are destitute of trees, except in isolated groves, a few rocky ridges. and the 
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borders of streams. They are covered with fine grasses, and brilliant flowers of various 
species of the helianthoid composite. Water is found from 15 to 30 ft. below the surface. | 
These great prairies, covering an area of about 400,000 sq.m., formerly fed vast herds 
of buffalo, deer, wild turkeys, prairie-hens or grouse, prairie-dog, squirrel, etc. In the 
autumn, the dried grasses, fired by the Indians, converted them into seas of flame. The 
lack of timber is attributed by some to the fineness of the soil. Remains of ancient 
mounds, fortifications, and cities show that they were, at some distant period, inhabited 
by a more civilized race than the Indians found by European discoverers. ‘These great 
rolling plains, or natural pastures, with only the labor of plowing, produce large 
crops of wheat and maize, and, penetrated by navigable rivers, and crossed by cheaply 
built railways, they form one of the most easily cultivated and prolific regions of the 
world, and are capable of sustaining immense populations. From the immense size of 
the American prairie, so named by the early French discoverers, it has been erroneously 
inferred that the name implied great extent of natural meadow. Small prairies are found 
in the primeval state in nearly every part of the world, and oases of prairie are not 
infrequent in the midst of the forest lands of the middle states. Prairies of vast extent are 
also found far above the altitude of 1500 ft. as given in the above article. The great 
plateaus of Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and New Mexico, are prairies of a less fertile 
character, fresher from nature’s great processes of erosion, and having too little rainfall 
to make a rank vegetation. They lie from 2,000 to 7,000 ft. above the sea. Narrow 
valleys near the sources of the great tributaries of the Mississippi furnish excellent sum- 
mer pasturage to the height of 10,000 feet. On the line of the Union Pacific railway, 
mowing machines are used to cut the natural hay in some of these valleys 6,000 ft. above 
the sea. The prairie called Laramie plains is between 6,000 and 7,000 ft. ahove the sea. 
Marsh meadows by the sea-side are equally prairies in the original meaning of the word. 
The origin of the very fertile prairies in the valley of the Mississippi river proper, 
now mostly under culture, has been the subject of many theories. How soil so rich, 
upon which most of the trees of the neighboring forests flourish luxuriantly when pro- 
tected, should have failed to be covered with them in a state of nature isthe question. It 
is answered by vegetable physiologists thus: The excrements of vegetable growths from 
the roots of trees and plants, and even the annual accumulation of their own leaves after a 
continuous growth of the same species, become poisonous to the genera which emit them, 
though perfectly nutritious to plants of different families. It is claimed that the long con- 
tinuance of forest growth onarich soil, made constantly richer by its own annual deposits 
of leaves, dead wood, and excretions from the roots, finally makes it unfit for their 
growth. Sickliness and decay produce more and more dead wood, so that fires finally de- 
stroy utterly what the soil refuses to nourish. Rank weeds and grasses follow, which in their 
turn, ripe and dry in autumn, make food for new flames that destroy the remnant of 
tree vegetation, even the young brood of new species which might otherwise hold their 
ground. Tree-roots cannot long live when their tops are destroyed. Perennials on the 
other hand have an extraordinary power to preserve life in their roots, under the action of 
prairie fires. Once in full possession of the soil, it is easy to see that annual autumn 
fires where there are not animals enough to feed down the summer growth, will not only 
preserve the ground won from the forest by grasses, but will singe the surrounding 
forests, and wherever they are sickly from the causg first named, will finally consume 
them. Ages of continuous growth of grasses and other perennials, and of countless 
annuals, have assimilated those qualities in the soil that became noxious to trees; and in 
nature’s rotation of crops the soil has again become fitted for their growth. It is only 
necessary to check the annual prairie fires for a new crop of forests to dominate the 
grasses. Trees were beginning to resume possession of the prairies when settlements 
began. ‘The increase of the buffalo decreased the food for autumn fires by so much as 
they pastured upon the grasses. The moisture of the ground contiguous to streams and 
the sweetness of the late summer grasses in these places would naturally make spots 
where trees could have time to get rooted in the absence of fires. Profs. Hall and 
Whitney ascribe the treeless condition of the prairies to the finely comminuted condition 
of soils formed out of a sedimentary rock strata, but this theory is entirely unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive. Dr. Lesquereux, in his geological report for Illinois, supposes that 
the prairies have all been lake beds, first occupied by aquatic plants, succeeded as they 
became drier by grasses, the burning of which prevented the rooting of trees. Prof. 
Winchell claims that the vegetation of the prairies was pre-glacial, that on the subsidence 
of the glacial drift the seed took and held possession of the soil, etc. Prof. J. 8. New- 
berry suggests a theory of climatic influences as to rainfall, etc., but presents no facts to 
explain why n.w. Ohio was a dense forest, and in the same latitude, with the same cli- 
mate, and rainfall, n. Illinois was nearly all prairie. Unquestionably forests require 
more rain-fall and are more likely to be killed out by a repetition of severe droughts than 
the | Sa but no such differences occur to show cause for the diverse conditions just 
cited. 

Prairies of great extent are found in the southern part of South America, e. of the 
Andes, similar in character to those of the western states; less fertile than those of the 
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valley of the upper Mississippi, and less subject to extremes of cold than the table-land 
prairies of the United States. — 

PRAIRIE, a co. in e. central Arkansas, drained by the White river, which bounds it on 
the n., and is navigable, and by Des Arc and Watansaw bayous; traversed by the Mem- 
phis and Little Rock railroad; 658 sq. miles. The surface is level, heavily timbered; 
rice, cotton, and corn are staples. Pop. ’90, 11,874. Co. seat, Devall Bluff. 

PRAIRIE DOG, Arctomys Ludovicianus, a very interesting species of marmot (q.v.), 
an inhabitant of some of the western prairies (q.v.) of North America. It is about the size 
of a squirrel or large rat; and has soft, reddish-gray fur, each hair being red with a 
white tip. The name prairie dog seems to have been given to it from its frequent utter- 
ance of a sound somewhat like the bark of a very young puppy. For the same reason, 
it is also called the barking squirrel. A more correct name would be barking marmot, 
or prairie marmot. The prairie dog does not inhabit the rich grass-covered prairies 
where the buffalo formerly roamed; but those which, for want of water, exhibit a compar- 
atively scanty vegetation; and in these it is to be found in vast numbers, being gregari- 
ous in its habits, burrowing in the ground, and throwing up mounds of earth, on the 
summit of which the little creature often sits as if on watch. The whole extent of a 
great level prairie is often covered with these hiilocks. ‘‘ Their number is incredible,” 
says the Honorable C. A. Murray, in his 7ravels in North America, ‘‘and their cities, for 
they deserve no less the name, full of activity and bustle.” As soon as the hand is raised 
toa weapon or missile, they pop into their holes, with amazing rapidity, and then wheel 
round and look out at the enemy. Still more interesting is the frequent association of 
the prairie dog with the burrowing owl and the rattlesnake in the same burrow; an 
association which has been variously described as one of strange friendship among 
very different creatures, in a state of nature; and as of the most opposite character, the 
owl and the rattlesnake being supposed to prey upon the prairie dog and its young. But 
in so far as the owl is concerned, this is rendered very doubtful by the fact, that its casts 
seem to show its food to consist entirely of insects. It probably finds the burrows of the 
marmots its only convenient retreat, and their proper inmates harmless neighbors. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, city and co. seat of Crawford co., Wis.; on the Mississippi river 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and the Burlington Route railroads; 60 
m.s. of La Crosse. It is the seat of St. Mary’s institute, and of a Roman Catholic 
theological seminary, and has a high school, public library, remedial institute, woolen, 
saw, and planing mills, grain elevator, artesian well water, electric lights, bank, and 
weekly newspapers. Pop. 90, 3,131. 

PRAIRIE SQUIRREL, the popular name of the North American rodents of the 
marmot family belonging to the genus spermophilus (Cuv.). They have a thick-set body, 
but slenderer than that of the marmot, a long tail, smallish ears, good-sized cheek- 
pouches, a small claw or flat nail on the thumb, and short legs and toes. When the 
winters are cold they pass them ina torpid condition, stopping up the mouths of their 
holes. The California prairie squirrel (8. beechey/, F. Cuv.) is about 11 in. long, of a 
mottled yellowish-brown color, with a flat hairy tail about 8 in. long, with a slender 
body, acute ears and head, and coarse, thin fur. This species does much damage to 
vegetables and grain. Better known is the striped prairie squirrel, common in North 
America n. of 40°, and called in the*n.w. states the gopher. This species lives in shallow 
burrows on the prairies, and feeds on insects, field-mice, grasses, roots, etc.. It is rarely 
found in well-cultivated fields. It is about 6 in. long, with a brownish-yellow tail, 
tipped with black, and about 4 1m. long. Its color above is dark brown, with yellowish- 
gray stripes; the lower parts and the tail are brownish-yellow. Its proper name is spex 
mophilus tredecim-lineatus (Aud. and Bach.). 

PRAJAPATI (from prajd, creation, created beings; and pati, lord) is, in Hindu mythol 
ogy, a name of the god Brahma, but also a name of those divine personages who, pro- 
duced by Brahma, created all existing beings, inclusive of gods, demons, and_ natural 
phenomena. Manu knows of ten such Prajdpatis engendered, through pure meditation, 
by the god Brahma—viz., Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas 
or Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. The Mahabharata, however, leaves out 
Daksha, Bhrigu, and Narada; and other varieties occur in the different Puranas. 
Whereas, also, these ‘‘lords of creation,” in conformity with Manu, are in some of these 
works looked upon as the mind-born sons of Brahma, some Puranas derive them from 
different parts of Brahma’s body. The only interesting point in this theory of the Praja- 
patis is the assumption that the world did not immediately proceed from Brahma, the 
highest god, but through the intermediate agency of beings which thus stand between 
him and creation. 


PRAJNA PARAMITA (literally, the wisdom which has gone to the other shore, viz., 
of its object; i.e., absolute or transcendental wisdom, from the Sanskrit prajnd, wisdom, 
param, to the other shore, and ‘ta, gone) is the title of the principal Sitra (q.v.) of the 
Mahayana school of the Buddhists (see Buppuism). Its main object is metaphysical; 
but the commencement of the work is merely a eulogy of Buddha, and of the Bodhisat- 
twas, who form his retinue. Other parts of it contain incidental narratives of wonderfui 
phenomena connected with the apparition of Buddhist saints, or a description of the 
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benefits arising from an observance of the Buddhistic doctrine, or verses in which the 
Buddha is praised by his disciples, and similar irrelevant matter. It is probably on 
account of the extent which could easily be imparted to such episodical topics, but alse 
by amplifying the real substance of the work, that several recensions of the Prajna Para- 
mité are in existence, both with the Buddhists and Thibetans (see LAMarsm); some of 
these do not contain more than 7,000 or 8,000 or 10,000 slokas, or paragraphs; but others 
amount to 18,000, 25,000, or 100,000 slokas. The following may serve as a specimen of 
the abstruse ideas treated of in this great work of the Buddhistic doctrine: No object 
has existence or non-existence; nothing belongs to eternity or non-eternity, to pain or 
pleasure, to vacuity or non-vacuity. All objects are without attributes and with attri. 
butes, with and without characteristic marks. Bodhisattwa (the name for a deified saint) 
and Prajna (wisdom) are synonymous terms; sucha term neither arises nor perishes; it 
exists neither inwardly nor outwardly, because it cannot be seized; but the Bodhisattwa 
must accomplish his career under this fallacious name; it is his duty, however, to look 
neither upon form nor anything else as an eternal or non-eternal, as a pure or impure 
matter, etc. Then only when he is in a condition of complete indifference regarding 
everything, is he capable of encompassing the whole wisdom. . . . The absence of 
nature is the nature of everything; all objects are separated from their characteristics. 
All objects neither appear nor are born, nor disappear, nor cease to be, nor are they pure 
nor impure, nor are they acquirable nor non-acquirable. Want of understanding is the 
not understanding that objects are nonentities. From the want of understanding pro- 
ceed all subjective notions; and through the latter one becomes incapacitated from ful- 
filling the behests of the sacred doctrine, and from entering the path which leads to wis- 
dom. . . . Everything is like the echo, or a shadow, or anything else without sub- 
stance. In short, the doctrine of the Prajné Paramita is the entire negation of the sub- 
ject as well as the object; and whatever be the difference in detail between the points of 
view from which it looks upon subject or object, or between its comparisons and circum- 
locutions, the result is always the same: that the object of ascertainment, or the highest 
wisdom, has no more real existence than the subject striving to attain to it, or the Bodhi- 
sattwa.—See E. Burnouf, Introduction a l Histoire du Buddhisme Indien (Paris, 1844); W. 
Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und Literatur (St. Petersburg, 1860). 


PRAKRIT (from the Sanskrit prakriti, nature; hence, natural, not accomplished, vii: 
gar) is the collective name of those languages or dialects which are immediately derivet 
from, or stand in an immediate relation to Sanskrit (q.v.), or ‘‘the accomplished lan- 
guage” of the Hindus. These languages, however,must not be confounded with those mod- 
ern languages of India which also have an affinity with the Sanskrit language; for, in 
the Prakrit languages, however much they may differ from Sanskrit in their phonetic 
laws, the words and grammatical forms are immediately derived from that language; 
whereas, in the modern tongues of India, there is not only no connection between their 
phonetic laws and those of Sanskrit, but their grammatical forms also are wholly differ- 
ent from those of the ancient language; and while many of their words have no San- 
skritic origin, even those which have show that they are not immediately drawn from that 
source. The Prakrit languages comprise, beside the Pali (q.v.), which generally, how- 
ever, is not included among them, those dialects which are found in the dramas and in 
the oldest inscriptions. In the dramas it is women, except female religious characters, 
and subordinate male personages, who are made to speak in these languages—the use of 
Sanskrit being reserved for the higher characters of the play—and among the former, 
again, the choice of the special Prakrit dialect is adapted by the poet to the rank which 
such a subordinate personage holds, the more refined dialect being appropriated, for 
instance, to the wives of the king or hero of the play; an inferior Prakrit to his minis- 
ters; others less in degree tosthe sons of the ministers, soldiers, town-people, and the 
like; down to the lowest Prakrit, which is spoken only by servants, or the lowest classes. 
A work on the poetical art, the Sdhityadarpana, enumerates 14 such Prakrit dialects— 
viz., the Sauraseni, Mahdrdshtri, Magadhi, Ardhamdgadhi, Préchyd, Avantikd, D&k- 
shindtya, Sdkvari, Bahlikaé, Drdvidi, Abhiri, Chindéli, Sdébari, and Paiséchi ; but Vara- 
ruchi, the oldest known grammarian of the Prakrit dialects, knows but four—-viz., the 
Maharashtri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisdchi ; and Lassen, in the Indische Alterthums- 
kunde, holds that of those only the Sauraseni and the Mdgadhi have a really local char- 
acter—the former, as he assumes, having been the vernacular of a large district of west- 
ern, and the latter, which is also the Prakrit in the inscriptions of king Asoka—of east- 
ern India ; whereas the Maharashtri, or the language of the Mahrattas, does not seem to 
have been the language of the country the name of which it bears ; and the Paisachi, or 
the language of the Pisacha, is obviously merely a fancy name. The principal Prakrit 
dialect is the Mahdarashtri; the lowest, according to some, the Paisachi, of which two 
varieties are mentioned ; but, according to others, the Apabhramoa—which word origi- 
nally means ‘‘ a falling off ’’—i.e., a dialect which completely deviates from the gram- 
matical laws of Sanskrit, but in this special application would designate a dialect even 
inferior to the Paisachi, and is compared by a grammarian to the language of the rep- 
tiles. On the grammar of the Prakrit languages, see Chr. Lassenes Institution, Lingue 
Pracritice (Bonn, 1837). The Sttras, or grammatical rules of Vararuchi, have been 
edited in the same work ; but more elaborately, with a commentary, copious notes, an 
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Englisb, translation, appendices, and an index, by Edward Byles Cowell, who has also 
added to this excellent edition An Hasy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar (Hertford, 
1854). 


PRASE, a green variety of quartz (q.v.), sometimes found crystallized in the same 
forms as common quartz, but more generally massive, or in prismatic and granular con- 
cretions. It is rather a rare mineral. It is sometimes cut as an ornamental stone, but is 
not highly esteemed. 


PRATER, Tur. The principal park of Vienna (q.v.). 


PRATI, GIovANNI, b. at Dascindo, in the province of Trent, Italy, in 1815; took his 
degree at Padua. His first poem in 1841, Hdmenegarda, was received with favor. His 
other popular poems are: The Song of the Future; A Hymn to Italy; Rodolfo; Count 
Riga; Ballads; Memorie e Lacrime; Ariberto, 2 vols. Complete editions of his writings 
were published at Florence and Milan. In 1862 he became a member of the Italian parlia- 
ment. He. d. 1884, 


PRATINCOLE, a genus (glarcola) of wading birds (order graillatores) of the plover 
family (charadride) found in the temperate and warmer parts of the old world. They 
frequent the borders of rivers, lakes, and marshes, and feed upon worms and insects, 
picking them up or capturing them in the. air. They are swift either upon the foot or 
wing. The nest is made upon the ground among thick grass or shrubs, and they 
lay fem three to four eggs. Most of the species are about 9 in. long. 


PRA’'TO—often, for distinction, called Prato 1n Toscana—a t. of Italy, in the 
rovince of Florence (Firenze), 11 m. n.w. of Florence, in a fertile plain, on the right 
ank of the Bisenzio, a feeder of the Arno, and on the railway between Florence and 

Pistoja. There are manufactures of straw-plait, woolen cloth, cotton goods, silk thread, 
etc.; also soap-works, tanneries, and copper-works. Serpentine quarries of consider- 
able productiveness exist in the neighborhood. Pop. ’81, 13,641. 

PRATT, a co. in s. Kansas, watered by the Ninnescah and other branches of the 

Arkansas river; about 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 8118. Co. seat, Prattville. 


PRATT, a co. in central South Dakota, drained by White river; 1220 square miles. 
Pop. ’90, 23. 

PRATT, BENJAMIN, 1710-63; b. Cohasset, Mass.; graduate of Harvard university, 
1737; studied law; rose rapidly in his profession and became a distinguished member 
of the bar. He represented the district of Boston (which he had made his home) in the 
Massachusetts general court, 1757-59, and subsequently, through his intimacy with gov. 
Pownall, received the appointment of chief-justice of New York. He was a profound 
scholar and painstaking collector of historical data, which he intended to publish as a 
history of New England, but his death took place while the work was incomplete. 

PRATT, DANIEL JOHNSON, PH.D., b. Westmoreland, N. Y., 1827, graduate of Ham- 
ilton college, 1851, had charge of the Fredonia academy for ten years, and became assist- 
ant secretary to the regents of the university of New York. In 1869 he was recording 
secretary of the Albany institute. The plan of the annual meeting of all the professors 
in the colleges and academic institutions in New York, which has proved of great advan- 
tage to the cause of education, originated with him. He wrote the Annals of Public 
Education in the State of New York from 1826 to 1800; and was one of the authors of the 
History of the Boundaries of the State of New York, 2 vols. He also published several 
pamphlets on historical and educational subjects. He d. in 1884. 

PRATT, JOHN, D.D., 1800-82; b. Conn.; d. Granville, O.; graduated at Brown univ., 
1827. He was the first pres. of the Bapt. coll. at Granville, which he founded 1831, and 
which was entitled to the name of Denison univ., 1856; was professor of ancient lan- 
guages there, 1837-59, and then retired to private life. “He did much to advance the 
educational and religious interests of Ohio. 


PRATT, Orson, b. Conn., 1811; joined the Mormon church, and became one of the 
12 apostles; professor of mathematics in Deseret university, and church historian; was 
for several years the speaker of the Utah house of representatives. He is the author of 
Cubic and Bi-Quadratic Equations; The Great First Cause; The Absurdities of Immaterial- 
ism; and some religious pamphlets. He d. 1881. 


PRATT, Purnenas, 1590-1680; b. England; came with Weston’s colony to New 
England in 1622, and settled at the place afterward called Weymouth; left it in 1623 on 
the failure of the colony, and fled to Plymouth, 30 m. distant, pursued by the Indians. 
He resided many years in the Plymouth colony, and afterward in Charlestown, Mass. 
In 1662 he addressed a petition to the general court, accompanied with a narrative 
which he called A Declaration of the Affairs of the English People that first Inhabited New 
England. He was the ancestor of a large New England family. 

PRATT, Zapock, 1790-1871; b. New York; began business in 1812 asa saddler 
and harness-maker ; in 1817 devoted himself with success to tanning, and in 1824 located 
a tannery in the place which is now Prattsville. In 1836, and again in 1842, he was 
elected to congress, where he exerted himself for the reduction of postage, and for the 
new post-office bualdings. ‘To him the bureau of statistics owes it origin. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, incorporated in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1886 and opened in 1887 by 
Charles Pratt, to promote manual and industrial education as well as cultivation in 
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literature, science, and art. It has 5 buildings, containing laboratories, workshops, 
museums, libraries, etc., and gives courses in fine arts, domestic art, including sewing, 
dressmaking, etc.; domestic science, including hygiene, cookery, etc.; science and tech- 
nology, kindergarten. In 1896 it had 125 instructors and 2,561 students. President, 
Charles M. Pratt. 


PRAWN, Palemon, a genus of crustaceans, of the order decapoda, and sub-order 
macroura, in general form resembling lobsters, crayfish, and shrimps, but belonging to a 
family (palemonide) remarkable for a long serrated beak projecting from the carapace. 
The upper antenne are terminated by three filaments. There are many species of prawn, 
and some of those which inhabit the seas of warm climates attain a large size. Many of 
them are semi-transparent, and exhibit very fine colors; they are also very active 
creatures, and most interesting inmates of an aquarium, but are excessively voracious, and 
apt to make great havoc among its other inhabitants. The Common Prawn (P. serratus) 
attains a length of 8or4in, It is common on the British coasts, although not so abun- 
dant as the shrimp, and is generally taken in the vicinity of rocks at a little distance 
from the shore, and not in rock-pools. It is more esteemed for the table than even the 
shrimp. Osier-baskets, similar to those employed for catching lobsters, are employed for 
the capture of prawns; also nets about 5 or 6 ft. wide, which are pushed along by means 
of poles, and are called putting nets. One side of the thorax of a prawn is often found 
remarkably distended. ‘This is owing to a parasitic crustacean, bopyrus crangorum, onr 
of the zsopoda, lodged under the carapace. 


PRAXITELES, a celebrated sculptor of ancient Greece, of whose life nothing is 
known, except that he was a citizen of Athens, and lived in the 4th ec. B.c. Pliny gives 
the date 364 B.c. apparently as that in which Praxitelés began to flourish. His principal 
works—all of which have now perished—were: 1. Statues of Aphrodite (at Cos, Cnidus, 
Thespie, Latmian Alexandria, and Rome), of which that of Cnidus was the most famous, 
2. Statues of Eros (at Thespiw, and Parium on the Propontis); 3. Statues, single and in 
groups, from the mythology of Dionysus (at Elis, Athens, Megara, and other places); 4. 
Statues of Apollo, the best of which was that representing Apollo as the lizard-slayer. 
So far as we are entitled to form an opinion of the works of Praxitelés from the descrip- 
tions and criticisms of ancient writers, it would seem that they marked an epoch in the 
history of Greece—viz., the transition from the earnest, heroic, and reverential age pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war, to the more corrupt and sensual times that followed it. 
The sculpture of Pheidias is inspired by a profound veneration for the majesty of the 
gods; that of Praxitelés sought to give expression to the looser and less divine concep- 
tions of the national religion. The bewitching beauty of woman, and the intoxication 
of Bacchic pleasures, were his favorite subjects; but in his treatment of these, he dis- 
played unrivaled sweetness, grace, and naturalness. His gods and goddesses were not 
very divine, but they were ideal figures of the fairest earthly loveliness. 


PRAY, Isaac CLARK, 1813-69; b. Boston; educated at Amherst college. He was on 
the staff of the Journal of Commerce and the Herald in Boston. He was a successful theat- 
rical manager, and among the persons whom he trained for the stage was Charlotte 
Cushman. He appeared in a number of English and Irish theaters, and produced a 
successful play, Virginius, and a number of dramas and burlesques. He was the author 
of Poems (1837); Book of the Drama (1851); Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his 
Times; and other works. 


PRAYER is a universally acknowledged part of the worship due to God; a simple and 
natural expression of dependence, which seems almost necessarily to follow from a belief 
in the existence of a god. Accordingly, we find it both where the object of worship is 
one supreme Being and in systems of polytheism. It is also combined with every other 
part of worship. According to the Christian system, however, prayer is not the mere 
spontaneous approach of man to God, in the endeavor to appease his wrath, to win his 
favor, or to obtain from him any blessing; but the right to approach him in prayer, and 
the warrant to expect advantage in doing so rest on the revelation of his own will. 
Nor is any truth more indisputably taught in the Bible, or more frequently brought 
into view, both in the Old and in the New Testament, than that God is the hearer of 
prayer. 

But a difficulty presents itself, in respect to what may be called the theory of prayer. 
How can prayer be supposed to influence the divine mind or will? How can a belief in 
its power be reconciled with any view of the divine decrees, from the most absolute doc- 
trine of predestination to the most modified scheme which recognizes the Creator as 
supreme in the universe? Such questions bring up the same difficulty which attends all 
other questions of the relations between the human will and the divine, the freedom cf 
man and the sovereignty of God. But whatever seeming inconsistencies may be implied 
in speculation concerning them, the necessity of prayer and the power of prayer 
are acknowledged equally by men of the most opposite views; and geuerally with an 
acknowledgment of the inability of the human mind to solve some of the problems which 
are thus presented to it. The extreme predestinarian includes prayer among the means 
decreed of God along with the end to which it contributes. And while prayer 1s 
regarded by all Christians as of great value in its reflex influence on the feelings of the 
worshiper, this is scarcely ever stated as its whole value, however important this view of 
ot ee be deemed as illustrating the divine wisdom in making it one of the chief ‘‘ means 
of grace.” 
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Prayer being regarded by Christians as an ordinance of God, it follows that the 
must seek to be guided in prayer by the rules of his revealed will, in so far as his will, 
has been revealed. It is therefore held by Christians in general, in accordance with 
their doctrine of the atonement (q.v.) and of the intercession (q.v.) of Jesus Christ, that 
the only true way of access to God is through the mediation of Jesus Christ, and that 
prayer must be made in the exercise of faith in him; the worshiper taking his stand 
upon the ground of the obedience or ‘‘ finished work and accepted sacrifice” of Christ, and 
looking up to Christ as now interceding in heaven. It is also held, in accordance with 
the doctrine of man’s corruption, that prayer can be truly made, in faith, and for things 
agreeable to God’s will, only by the help of the Holy Spirit. Prayer, to be acceptable, 
must be for things agreeable to God’s will, as that will is revealed in his Word; and 
therefore prayer for mere temporal or earthly good must be made in entire submission 
to his will; but prayer may be thus made for temporal or earthly good, the will of God 
having been revealed to that effect—an admirable instance of the grace of God. 

The Protestant churches all hold that prayer is to be made to God alone; the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ and the help of the Holy Ghost being duly acknowledged. But 
in the Roman Catholic church, and to some extent in the oriental churches, prayer of a 
kind is made also to saints, the virgin Mary, and angels. See INvocaTion. 

Prayer, according to Christians in general, must be made not merely in forms or 
words, but with the heart. Accordingly, Protestants hold that prayer ought to be con- 
ducted in a language known to the worshipers. The church of Rome has, on the con- 
trary, maintained the general use of the Latin language, where that language is unknowy 
to most of the worshipers, 

Prayer for the dead (see following article) is rejected by Protestants, as having no 
warrant in the Word of God. But according to the Protestant creed, prayer is to be 
made for all the living—not only for believers but for unbelievers. 


PRAYER-BOOK. See CoMMON-PRAYER Boor. 

PRAYER FoR THE DEAD, the practice which prevails in the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
and other oriental churches of praying for the souls of the deceased, with the intention 
and expectation of obtaining for them an alleviation of their supposed sufferings after 
death, on account of venial sins, or of the penalty of mortal sins, remitted but not fully 
atoned for during life. The practice of praying for the dead supposes the doctrine of 
purgatory (q.v.), although perhaps the converse is not necessarily true. Practically, 
however, the two may be regarded as forming part of one and the same theory, and 
especially if taken in connection with the doctrine of the communion of saints. It being 
once supposed, as the Roman Catholic system supposes, that relations subsist between 
the two worlds, that their members may mutually assist each other, it is almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the doctrine of purgatory that the living ought to pray for the 
relief of their suffering brethren beyond the grave. Wecan but present an outline of 
this doctrine and of its history. It seems certain that some such doctrine existed in 
most of the ancient religions, and especially in those of Egypt, India, and China. It 
gives significance to many of the practices of the Greeks and Romans in reference to 
their dead. Its existence among the Jews is attested by the well-known assurance in 2d 
Maccabees, chap. xii. that ‘‘it isa holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, 
that they may be loosed from their sins.” The continued maintenance of the practice 
among the Jewish race is plain from their sacred books; and a still more interesting 
evidence of its use has recently been discovered in the inscriptions disinterred in several 
Jewish catacombs of the first three centuries, at Rome and in southern Italy, which 
abound with supplications: ‘‘ May thy sleep be in peace!” ‘‘Mayest thou sleep in 
peace!” ‘Thy sleep be with the good!” or ‘‘ with the just!” etc. Roman Catholics 
contend that the doctrine, as well as the practice, is equally recognizable in the earl 
Christian church. They rely on the parable of Lazarus and the rich man (Luke xvi. 
19-31) as establishing the intercommunion of this earth with the world beyond the grave; 
and on Matt. xii. 32, as proving the remissibility of sin or of punishment after death; as 
well as on Ist. Cor. xv. 29, as attesting the actual practice, among the first Christians, 
of performing or undergoing certain ministrations in behalf of the dead.- The fathers 
of the 2d, 3d, and still more of the 4th and following centuries, frequently allude to 
such prayers, as Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and especially St. John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, and St. Augustine. The liturgies, too, of all the rites 
without exception contain prayers for the dead, and the sepulchral inscriptions from 
the catacombs, which reach in their range from the 1st till the 5th c., contain fre- 
quent prayers in even greater variety, and more directly intercessory, or rather more 
directly implying release from suffering than those of the contemporary Jews. In the 
services of the medieval and later church, prayers for the dead form a prominent and 
striking element. See Requiem. The Abyssinians have separate services for the dead 
of all the several conditions and degrees in life, and continue to offer the mass daily for 
40 days after the death. The Protestant churches, with some exceptions, have repudiated 
the practice. In the burial-service of the first book of common prayer, authorized in 
the church of England, some prayers for the deceased were retained; but they were 
aieneee from the second book; and no trace is to be found in that sanctioned under 
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PRAYER, WEEK or, the second week in January, which is observed by Christians 
or nearly all denominations throughout the world, originated in the Presbyterian mis- 
sion of Lodiana, India, in 1858. Reports of the remarkable religious awakening in the 
United States the year before having reached India, the members of this mission, at their 
annual meeting in November, issued an invitation for a universal concert of prayer, to 
be held yearly, beginning with the second week in January, 1860. The request met with 
a hearty response, and the week of prayer has been regularly observed ever since. The 
Evangelical Alliance adopted it some years ago, and assigns special topics for each day, 
such as the church universal, missions, colleges and educational institutions, the uncon 
verted, etc. 

PRE-ADAMITES, supposed inhabitants of the earth anterior to Adam. The author 
of the opinion, or at least the writer in whose hands it first took a scientific form, was 
Isaac de la Peyrere, better known by his Latinized name Pererius. He was born of a 
Calvinist family of Bordeaux in 1594, and was attached to the service of the prince of 
Condé. His theory was first made public in 1655, in the form of a commentary on the 
12th, 18th, and 14th verses of the 5th chapter of St. Paui’s Epistle to the Romans, which 
was followed, in the same year, by the first part of a formal treatise on the pre-Adamite 
hypothesis, and the theological consequences to be derived therefrom. According to 
his hypothesis Adam was the progenitor of the Jewish race only, and it is only of him 
and his race that the Bible is designed to supply the history. Other races existed on 
earth before that of Adam; but of them the Bible contains no record, nor did the Mosaic 
law regard them or impose any obligation upon them. It was only under the gospel 
that they began to be comprehended in the law, which through Christ was given to all 
the human races of the earth; and it is in this sense that, according to Peyrere, sin is 
said (Rom. v. 18) to ‘‘ have been in the world until the law,” but not to have been 
‘‘imputed when the law was not.” For the pre-Adamite race, as the law was not, there 
was no legal offense. The only evil which Peyrere recognized was natural evil. The 
same limited interpretation he extended to most other details of the Mosaic history. 
Thus he regarded the deluge as partial, being confined only to the Adamite race. Other 
miraculous narratives of the Pentateuch and even of other books he restricted similarly. 
As his book was published in the Low Countries he fell under the animadversion of the 
inquisition, and eventually was arrested in the diocese of Mechlin, but was released at 
the instance of the prince of Condé. He afterward went to Rome, where he conformed 
to the Catholic religion, and made a full retractation of his erroneous opinions. He was 
offered preferment by the pope, Alexander VII.; but returned in preference to Paris, 
where he entered the seminary of Notre Dame des Vertus, in which he resided till his 
death in 1676. The discussion has acquired new interest by recent discoveries of sup- 
posed evidences of human art and industry, in positions which, considered geologically, 
appear to their discoverers to be of an age beyond those limits which the Mosaic 
chronology assigns to the creation of Adam. See the book by Prof. Winchell, Pre- 
adamites, 

PREBEND (Lat. prebenda, from prebere, to furnish), the income or other provision 
assigned for the maintenance of a so-called prebendary, out of the revenue of a cathedral 
or collegiate church. After the definite constitution of chapters for the maintenance 
of the daily religious services in the bishop’s church, or in other churches similarly 
established, endowments were assigned to them, which were to be distributed ( pra@bende) 
in fixed proportions among the members. These portions were called portiones canonice 
or prebende. To the prebend was commonly attached a residence. The person enjoy- 
ing a prebend is called a prebendary. 

PREBLE, aco. in s.w. Ohio, bordering on Indiana on the w.; drained by several 
creeks, and traversed by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis and the Day- 
ton and Union railroads; 432 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 23,421, chiefly of American birth. The 
soil is fertile; tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, wool, pork, and cattle are the staples. There 
are manufactures of lime, clothing, brick, and other articles. Co. seat, Eaton. 


PREBLE, EpwWARD, 1761-1807; b. Maine; joined a privateer, 1777, and 2 years later, 
entered the Massachusetts navy. He was captured and imprisoned on the Jersey in New 
York harbor; and from the time of his release till the close of the war was on the 
Winthrop. While attached to this vessel, he boarded with only 14 men a British brig 
at Castine, Maine, and took her out in the face of a battery. In 1799 he was appointed 
captain, and in command of the Hssex convoyed from Batavia a fleet of merchant vessels. 
In 1803 he commanded the squadron against Tripoli, and in November of that year, 
began the blockade of Tripoli. He attacked the Tripolitan gun-boats, Aug. 3, 1804, 
captured 8, and sunk 3. Four days later, he made another attack, but lost one of his 
own gun-boats. On the 28th of the same month, 8 American boats fought 18 Tripolitan, 
sinking 1 of the latter, and driving 1 ashore. The Tripolitans succeeded in raising their 
vessels which had been sunk, before Preble again attacked them, Sept. 3. He stationed 
his flag-ship the Constitution, where 70 guns bore upon her, and she was finally obliged 
to retire. A large quantity of powder, shell, and shot was put on the Intrepid, and she 
was taken by a force of volunteers into the harbor to be exploded. She was, however, 
fired upon by the batteries, and prematurely exploded. All on board were killed. The 
Tripolitans Iost 1 gun-boat, but the American loss was proportionately much greater. 
A few days afterward, Preble was relieved by Commodore Barron, 
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PREBLE, GrorGcE Henry, b. Maine, 1816 ; entered the navy in 1835. He was made 
lieut. in 1848, after serving in the Seminole and Mexican wars. He was in the attack on 
Alvarado in 1846, and at Tampico and Vera Cruz the next year. In 1854, in command 
of the sloop Macedonian he fought the Chinese pirates. During the war between the 
states he was in command of the Katahdin at the capture of New Orleans ; and of the S¢ 
Louis, in the blockade squadron, 1863-65. He was promoted capt. in 1867, and com 
modore in 1871. He is the author of a History of the American Flag, 1872. Hed. 1885. 


PRECED'ENCE, the order in which individuals are entitled to follow one another in a 
state procession or on other public occasions. We find questions of precedence arising . 
in very early ages both in Europe and in the east. Where such questions have arisen 
among ambassadors, as the representatives of different countries, great tenacity has often 
been shown in supporting the claims to rank of the states represented. In England, the 
order of precedence depends partly on the statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10, partly on sub- 
sequent statutes, royal letters patent, and ancient usages. Among questions of preced- 
ence depending on usage, there are some which can hardly be considered so settled as to 
be matter of right, and are in a great degree left to the discretion of the officers of the 
crown. Formerly, they were adjudicated on by the constable and marshal in the court 
of chivalry; and since that tribunal has fallen into abeyance, the practice of persons 
aggrieved in these matters is to petition the crown, which generally refers the disputed 
question to the officers of arms. In Scotland, the Lyon court has the direct jurisdiction 
in all questions of precedence. 

It is a general rule of precedence, that persons of the same rank follow according to 
the order of the creation of that rank; and in the precedence of the English peerage, it 
has been fixed that the younger sons of each preceding rank take place immediately after 
the eldest son of the next succeeding rank. Married women and widows take the same 
rank among each other as their husbands, except such rank be professional or official, 
and it is an invariable rule that no office gives rank to the wife or children of the holder 
of it. Unmarried women take the same rank with their eldest brother; the wife of the 
eldest son, of any degree, however, preceding the sisters of her husband and all other 
ladies in the same degree with them. Marriage with an inferior does not take away the 
precedence which a woman enjoys by birth or creation; with this exception, that the 
wife of a peer always takes her rank from her husband. The following tables exhibit 
the precedence of different ranks as recognized by law in England. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG MEN. 


The sovereign. 
The prince of Wales. 
Sons of the sovereign. 
Grandsons of the sovereign. 
Brothers of the sovereign. 
Uncles of the sovereign. 
The sovereign’s brothers’ or sisters’ sons. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England. 
The lord high chancellor, or lord keeper, being a baron. 
The archbishop of York, primate of England. 
The present archbishop of Armagh, by the Irish church act (1869). 
The archbishop of Dublin. 
ta sor high lanier Pam ; 

e lord president of the privy council. : 
The lord privy seal. Being of the degree of barons. 
The lord great chamberlain. 
ane lord high apnea 

ne earl marshal. ‘ : 
The lord high admiral. See ues trys degree; if dukes, above 
The lord steward of her majesty’s household. : ‘ 
The lord chamberlain of her majesty’s household. 
Dukes. 
Eldest sons of dukes of the blood royal. 
Marquises. 
Dukes’ eldest sons. 
Earls. 
Younger sons of dukes of the blood royal. 
Marquises’ eldest sons. 
Dukes’ younger sons. 
Viscounts. 
Earls’ eldest sons. 
Marquises’ younger sons. 
Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester. 
All other English bishops according to seniority of consecration. ‘ 
The present bishop of Meath, and then the other Irish bishops existing in 1869, according to seni 
ority cf consecration. 

Secretaries of state, if of degree of a baron. 
Barons. 
The speaker of the house of commons. 
Commissioners of the great seal. 
Treasurer of her majesty’s household. 
Comptroller of her majesty’s household. 
Master of the horse. 
Vice-chamberlain of her majesty’s household. 
Secretaries of state, under the degree of baron, 
Viscounts’ eldest sons. 
Earls’ younger sons. 
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Barons’ eldest sons. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Privy councilors. 

The chancellor of the order of the Garter. 

The chancellor of the exchequer. 

The chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

The lord chief justice of the queen’s bench. 

The master of the rolls. 

Lord chief justice of the common pleas. 

Lord chief baron of the exchequer. | 

Lords justices of the court of appeal in chancery 

Vice-chancellors. f f 

Judges and barons of the degree of the coif of the said courts, and judge of the court of probate 

Bannerets made by the sovereign under the royal standard in open war. 

Viscounts’ younger sons. 

Barons’ younger sons. 

Baronets. c 

Bannerets not made by the sovereign in person. 

Knights grand crosses of the Bath. 

Knights grand crosses of the Star of India. 

Knights of St. Patiicn. 

Knights grand crosses of St. Michael and St. George. 

Knights commanders of the Bath. ; 

Knights commanders of the Star of India. 

Knights commanders of St. Michael and St. George. 

Knights bachelors. 

Companions of the Bath. 

Companions of the Star of India. 

Cavalieri and Companions of St. Michael and St. George. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of peers. 

Baronets’ eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of knights of the Garter. 

Bannerets’ eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of knights of the bath, and of St. Michael, and St. George. 

Eldest sons of knights bachelors. 

Baronets’ younger sons. 

Younger sons of knights of the Garter. 

Younger sons of bannerets. 

Younger sons of knights of the Bath. 

Younger sons of knights bachelors. 

Esquires. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Clergymen, barristers-at-law, officers in the army and navy, who are all gentlemen, and have 
their precedency in their respective professions. 

Citizens. 

Burgesses. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG WOMEN. 


The queen, 

The princess of Wales. 

. Princesses, daughters of the sovereign. 

Princesses and duchesses, wives of the sovereign’s sons. 
Granddaughters of the sovereign. 

Wives of the sovereign’s grandsons, 

The sovereign’s sisters. 

Wives of the sovereign’s brothers. 

The sovereign’s aunts. 

Wives of the sovereign’s uncles. 

Duchesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of dukes of the blood royal. 
Daughters of dukes of the blood royal. 

Marchionesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of dukes. 

Daughters of dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives of the younger sons of dukes of the blood royal. 
Wives of the eldest sons of marquises. 

Daughters of marquises. 

Wives of the younger sons of dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of earls. 

Daughters of earls. 

Wives of the younger sons of marquises. 

Baronesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of viscounts. 

Daughters of viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of earls. 

Wives of the eldest sons of barons. * 
Daughters of barons. 

Maids of honor. 

Wives of knights of the Garter. 

Wives of bannerets. 

Wives of the younger sons of viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of barons, 

Wives of baronets. 

Wives of knights grand crosses of the order of the Bath. 
Wives of knights grand crosses of St. Michael and St. George. 
Wives of knights commanders of the order of the Bath. 
Wives of knights commanders of St. Michael and St. George. 
Wives of knights bachelors. 

Wives of companions of Bath. 

Wives of cavalieri and companions of St. Michael and St. George. 
Wives of the eldest sons of the younger sons of peers, 
Daughters of the younger sons of peers. 
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Wives of the eldest sons of baronets. 

Daughters of baronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of knights of the Garter, 
Daughters of knights of the Garter. 

Wives of the eldest sons of bannerets. 
Daughters of bannerets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of knights of the Bath. 
Daughters of knights of the Bath. 

Wives of the eldest sons of knights bachelors. 
Daughters of knights bachelors. 

Wives of the younger sons of baronets. 
Wives of esquires and gentlemen. 

Wives of citizens. 

Wives of burgesses. 


In Canada precedence is as follows : 


The Governor-General, or officer administering the government. 

The General commanding the troops and Admiral commanding the nayal forces. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. 

Archbishops and bishops. 

Members of the Cabinet. 

Speaker of the Senate. 

Chief judges of the courts of law and equity. 

Members of the privy council. 

Generals and Admirals not in chief command. — ' A 

Colonel in command of the troops and naval officer of equivalent rank in command of the ‘aval 
forces. 

Members of the Senate. 

Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Puisne judges. 

Members of the House of Commons. 

Members of provincial executive councils within their province. 

Speaker of legislative councils within his province. 

Members of legislative councils within their province. 

Speaker of legislative assemblies within his province, 

Members of legislative assemblies within their province. 


In the United States the only positive precedence is that given by office or official 
rank, and even in this there is often much uncertainty when officers of entirely different 
classes are brought together, as legislative and judicial ; for there is no law controlling 
the whole. The best guide is the general practice, which is based mainly from con- 
clusions drawn from certain parts of the constitution and the laws relating to the 
organization of the different departments. 

“ sae most generally accepted order of precedence in official life in Washington is as 
ollows : 


The President. 

The Vice-President and President of the Senate. 

The Chief Justice of the United States. 

Senators. 

The Speaker. 

Representatives in Congress. 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Secretary of State, members of the Diplomatic Corps in the order of the presentation of their 
credentials to the President, and foreign members of international commissions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of War. 

The Attorney-General. 

The Postmaster-General. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

The General of the Army and Admiral of the Navy. 

The Governors of States. 

The Chief Justice and Associates of the Court of Claims. Circuit and District Judges of the United 
States. The Chief Justices and Associates of Territories and District of Columbia. 

The Lieutenant-General and Vice-Admiral. 

Diplomatic Representatives of the United States. 

Major-Generals, Rear-Admirals, and officers of the staff of equal rank. 

Brigadier-Generals and Commodores. 

ne of quasi-independent Civil Bureaus, Chiefs of Departmental Bureaus in the order of their chief 
officers. 

Colonels, Captains of the Navy, staff officers of equal rank, the Colonel of the Marine Corps. 

Consuls-General and Consuls of Foreign Governments, according to date of exeequatur, and the same 

_ of the United States, according to seniority of service. 

Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors of the Army, and Commanders and Lieutenant-Commanders of the 
Navy, and staff officer of equal right. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Governors of Territories, Lieutenant-Governors and 
other elective State officers in their accepted order at home. 

Captains, First-Lieutenants and Second-Lieutenants of the Army, and Lieutenants, Masters, and En- 
Signs of the Navy, and staff officers of equ . rank. 

Assistant Secretaries of Executive Departments, Secretaries of Legations, Secretaries of the Senate and 

_ House of Representatives, and Clerk of the Supreme Court. 
Wives take precedence with their husbands. 


In the domain of international relations many points in regard to precedence have 
never been positively settled, because no ruler or diplomatic representative would 
acknowledge that he or his country were of less importance than any other. In 1504 
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Julius II. drew up a table of precedence for use in his own chapel, and recommended 
its general adoption. The order was: 

The Pope. 

The Emperor. 

The King of the Romans. 

The King of France. E 

The King of Spain (Castile and Leon), 

The King of Aragon. 

The King of Portugal. 

The King of England, etc., etc. 


But, naturally, this was unsatisfactory to many states. For a long time precedence 
was merely a question of might or shrewdness; i.e., he took precedence who could 
get the first place and hold it. The Spanish envoy in London, who attacked the French 
ambassador in the street, hamstrung his horses, injured his men, and then drove on to 
court ina hurry, is an example of this. In some instances the desire to be first resulted 
in a mere scramble to gain a hearing at court. The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, made 
an attempt to classify nations, but soon abandoned the endeavor. However, by the act 
of March 19, 1815, diplomatic agents were divided into three classes : 

Ambassadors, legates, and nuncios. 

Envoys and Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

Chargés d’Affaires accredited to Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

Later, at the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, ministers resident were placed third and 
chargés d’affaires fourth. . 

The plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Vienna did away with one difficulty by 
signing in the alphabetical order of their countries. This has now become the general 
practice where several powers are represented. In the. case of a treaty between two 
countries each power puts its name and language first in the official copy. 

In the United States diplomatic precedence between representatives of the same rank 
is decided exclusively by the priority of the presentation of letters of credence. Thus 
it happened that in 1889 the Haytian Minister was the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
and the Italian Minister took precedence of all others at the beginning of 1891. 


PREC’EDENTS, in law ; legal acts or instruments which, as establishing a point of 
law, are to be followed in subsequent cases in which analogous facts occur. Forms of 
procedure long used by the courts or the profession also are called precedents. In 
respect to the action of courts, precedent means an ‘‘ adjudged case followed by a court 
in subsequent cases.” Blackstone says that a previous decision is to be followed, unless 
‘‘manifestly absurd or unjust.” Among the considerations which go toward deter- 
mining whether a decision be accepted as a precedent are ‘‘ the justice of its principle, 
and the reasonableness of its application, the time during which it has been unques= 
tioned, the general course of the decisions,” etc. Lord Talbot said, it is much better to 
stick to the known general rules than to follow any one particular precedent. 

The application of precedents is not essentially different in the spheres of legisla- 
tion, of politics, and of judicial interpretation. In England more than in the United 
States, however, is precedent regarded; and Tennyson’s famous description of the 
former country as one ‘‘ where freedom slowly broadens down from precedent to prec- 
edent,” is often quoted. The respect for precedents, for which England is so remark- 
able, and which is an outward sign of the conservative spirit which prevails there, is 
seen in such usages as the employment by the sovereign of Norman-French in giving 
assent to acts of Parliament, in bestowing knighthood, in proroguing Parliament, and 
in thanking the Commons for the annual vote of supplies. It may be noted that the 
whole structure of the common law both in England and the United States is reared 
upon precedents, in the shape of traditional usage and interpretation. 

A special application of the word precedence is that which uses it to designate the 
written forms of procedure adopted by the law-courts. 


PRECEN'’TOR (Lat. pre, before; and cantor, a singer), the official in a chapter, 
whether cathedral or collegiate, whose duty it was to lead the singing. He commenced 
the psalm or hymn, which was taken up, and repeated either by the celebrant or another 
of the body, or by the rest of the choir. In modern chapters, the precentor ranks next 
in dignity to the provost or dean. Among the non-Episcopal bodies, the precentor is 
the official who starts and conducts the singing, and who generally stands in front of 
the pulpit ; sometimes at one side of it. 

PRECEPT, a legal term, used in Scotch law, in certain departments, generally signi- 
fies an order to do something. ‘Thus, a precept of sasine is an order by the superior of 
lands to his bailie to infeft the vassal. A precept of clare constat is an order by a superior 
to infeft the vassal’s heir, so called because the superior is quite satisfied of the propin. 
quity. 

PRECEPTORY, the name given to certain houses of the knights templar, the superiors 
of which were called knights preceptor. All the preceptories of a province were subject 
to a provincial superior, called grand preceptor; and there were three of these who held 
rank above all the rest, the grand preceptors of Jerusalem, Tripolis, and Antioch Other 
houses of the order were called ‘‘ commanderies.” 
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PRECESSION. If the earth were truly spherical and homogeneous; or if it were com- 
posed of spherical layers each of uniform density; or, more generally, if it were such 
that the resultant of the attractions exerted on all its parts by any other body should 
always pass through a definite point in its mass, its diurnal rotation would not be 
affected by the attraction of any other bodies. If originally rotating about a principal 
axis of inertia (q.v.), it would forever revolve about it, and the direction of the axis 
would remain fixed in space. To put this in more popular language, the pole-star (q.'v.) 
would always be the same star. But, although the earth rotates about an axis almost 
exactly coinciding with its axis of figure, the attraction of various bodies, especially the 
sun and moon, on the oblate portion at the equator, tends to give it a rotation about an 
axis 7m the plane of the equator; and the combination of these two rotations gives rise to 
a shifting of the instantaneous axis of rotation in the earth and also in space, As 
already mentioned (see NuTarion), the earth’s axis of revolution describes a waved 
curve (very nearly circular) about the pole of the ecliptic, and in a direction contrary to 
that of the order of the signs of the zodiac (q.v.). This waved curve may be conceived 
to be described as follows: The pole of the earth, P, revolves in about 19 years in a 

little ellipse, whose center, O, travels 

uniformly in a small circle of the sphere, 

AO; the center, E, of the latter is the 

pole of the ecliptic. The precession is 

» the portion AO of this circle measured 

from any assumed point, A; and the 

small arc, OP, by which the true place 

of the earth’s pole differs from its mean 

place, is the nutation. The nutation is 

ee generally resolved along, and perpen- 

dicular to, EO; and the components so 

found are the nutation in ecliptical latitude and longitude. This rough sketch is 

intended merely to show the nature of the phenomenon, for the curve described by P 

about O is only approximately elliptic. Its greatest radius-vector, however, is exceed- 

ingly small, amounting only to about eighteen seconds of arc. AO, also, is not 

exactly circular, but very nearly so, as its radius, EO, is the obliquity of the ecliptic 

(q.v.), which we know varies very little from the angle 23° 28’. The equinoxes, 

being 90° distant from E, and also from O, which may be taken as the mean 

place of P, are at x and ¢ in the diagram, And as O moves round E in the 

reverse order of the signs, so do the equinoxes, and in the same period—viz., 25,868 

years. The effect is, of course, that while the earth’s pole describes the small circle, 

AO, in the heavens, about the pole of.the ecliptic, the equinoxes make one complete 

revolution in the ecliptic against the order of the signs. Thus, in turn, all stars lying 

near the circle AO become, each fora time, the pole-star (q.v.). It may seem strange 

that the term precession should be applied to a retrograde motion; but, from the point 

of view of the observer, it is evident that the equinox, if on one day it arrive at the 

meridian of a place simultaneously with a fixed star, will next day arrive at the meridian 

sooner than the star, or will precede it in time of transit; and this is the origin of the 
term. 

The physical explanation of the cause of precession is almost identical with that of 
the conical motion of the axis of a top about the vertical; the difference between the two 
being that, in the case of the top, the conical rotation of the axis takes place in the same 
direction as the rotation of the top about the axis, while in the case of the earth, the pole 
of the axis turns about the pote of the ecliptic in the opposite direction to that in which 
the earth revolves about its axis. But the circumstances of the earth’s motion are easily 
procured by a modification of the spinning-top, such as that of Troughton (used for the 
determination of latitudes at sea), if the center of gravity of the whole mass be depressed 
helow the point of suspension. If the axis of a top be vertical, there is no precession; 
similarly, when the sun or moon is in the plane of the equator, no effect is produced by 
them on the position of the earth’s axis. When the axis of the common top is inclined, 
gravity tends to make it fall over; in similar circumstances, it tends to restore the axis 
of Troughton’s top to the vertical; in either case tending to give the top a rotation about 
a horizontal axis perpendicular to that about which it is at the instant rotating; and the 
effect on the top is to cause a slow conical motion of its axis about the vertical. The 
sun or moon, in like manner, when not in the plane of the equator, tend to make, by 
their attraction, the earth turn about an axis perpendicular to that about which it is 
actually rotating. It is the composition of these rotations which gives rise to precession; 
but, though it would not be difficult to give a satisfactory investigation of the question 
Without using formidable mathematical methods, the length of such an Investigation 
prevents our giving it here. The simplest approximation we can give to the physical 
6xplanation, that originally given by Newton, must therefore suffice. We have seen 
(see PERTURBATIONS) that the node of a satellite’s orbit tends always to regrede on the 
plane of relative motion of the primary and the disturbing body. Suppose, for an 
instant, the protuberant parts of the earth at the equator to be satellites, revolving about 
a spherical earth. The effect of the sun’s or moon’s disturbing force upon these satel- 
lites would be to make the nodes of their orbits regrede. And exactly the same result 


) 
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wili follow if they be attached to the earth, only that the rate of regression will now be 
much slower, as the whole mass of the earth will share in the motion. This is one of the 
most ingenious of the wonderful series of explanations of celestial phenomena which 
were given in the Principia. 

PRECIOUS STONES, a name almost synonymous with gems (q.v.) in its widest sense, 
and partially extended to stones of larger size employed for ornamental purposes, but 
not to those which are used in architecture. 


PRECIPITATION, in chemistry, is an operation in which decomposition occurs ina 
fluid, either through the action of the air, or-of a gas, or of achemical agent in solution; 
and is accompanied by the deposition of a solid substance that was previously held in 
solution. The substance employed to produce the precipitation is called the precipitant, 
and the substance which is separated by its action the precipitate. For example, 
if a solution of carbonate of protoxide of iron be exposed to the air, a precipitate of 
hydrated sesquioxide or peroxide of iron speedily falls; if a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas be passed through a solution of acetate of lead, a black precipitate of sul- 
phide of lead is thrown down from the clear and colorless solution; and if a selution of 
corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) be added to a solution of iodide of potassium, 
a yellow precipitate of biniodide of mercury is thrown down. The precipitant must be 
added with caution, as, in many cases, an excess of it re-dissolves the precipitate. In 
qualitative analysis—that is to say, in determining the presence of substances without 
reference to their quantity—the color, solubility, etc., of the precipitate thrown down by 
numerous tests, as sulphureted hydrogen, solutions of nitrate of silver, iodiwe of potas- 
sium, ferro-cyanide of potassium, etc., afford the most useful information; and in quanti- 
tative analysis, the amount of precipitate thrown down from 4 given quantity of a solu- 
tion is often employed to determine the strength of the latter. For example, if a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver is added to an ounce of a solution of hydrocyanic acid of 
unknown strength, till no further precipitation ensues, we may readily calculate, from 
the weight of the white precipitate of cyanide of silver, how much anhydrous hydro- 
cyanic acid was present. 


PRECOCITY has been regarded as an indication of cerebral disease; and American 
physicians have not hesitated to identify this manifestation with chronic inflammation 
of the membranes of the brain. If it is notalways it is often associated with such intense 
activity of the whole system, and with morbid conditions, such as the scrofulous diathe- 
sis as to usher in actual disease, premature decay, and early death. The decay often 
consists in mental feebleness and fatuity; or, where no such formidable issue follows, in 
the reduction of what promised to be transcendent genius to commonplace mediocrity 
The closing chapters of the history of many wonderful calculators—infant Rosciuses, 
infant Lyras, etc.—illustrate this. It is hence no mere poetic figure to say that the lamp 
of the mind lives upon and burns itself out. Yetthere are numerous exceptions, such as 
Johnson, Mozart, Fergusson, Davy, where early genius grew into great and masculine 
powers. This rapid development in infancy or youth of faculties which are generally 
the result of protracted growth; and the intuitive acquisition of knowledge, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is attained by laborious effort and cultivation, are most fre- 
quently witnessed in those of feeble and delicate constitution and of stunted frame. It 
is often seen as a concomitant of rickets, as in Pascal, Pope, etc.; and the dux of the 
school may often be pointed out from the disproportionate size of his head. While this 
development includes marvelous exercise of memory, of imagination, of constructive 
talent, of artistic genius, it rarely extends to judgment, reasoning, and sagacity. There 
appears to be evidence that this quality is not merely morbid, but that it exercises, 
reflexly, a detrimental influence upon healthy assimilation and growth, and arrests or 
retards that building up of the organization, upon which the ultimate capacity and use- 
fulness of the individual depend. Education sometimes produces such prematurity, or 
fosters it where it has previously existed; so that the modern form of mental exhaustion, 
‘*the overworked brain,” may be said to originate in the school-room. It is certainly 
illogical to employ this fact, as has been done, against infant schools; but it is incum- 
bent to keep such a relation in view in ali educational efforts; to avoid high pressure and 
stimulation, to adapt the kind of instruction to the age, and, so far as may be practica- 
ble, to the strength and tendencies of the pupils; and to combine systematic physical 
with all intellectual training.—Brigham, Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation 
and. Mental Excitement upon Health; Combe, On the Management of Infancy; Caldwell, 
Thoughts on Physicai Education. 


PRECOGNITION, a Scotch legal term, which denotes the heads or substance of the 
evidence which a witness in a criminal cause proposes to give at the trial. In all cases, 
before a trial, it is necessary for the solicitor to see the witnesses, and elicit from them 
the nature of the testimony they can give; and the heads of this jestimony are called the 
precognitions, when written out. But the word has a technical meaning when applied 
to the examination of the witnesses before a justice of the peace vr the judge-ordinary by 
the procurator-fiscal, previous to, and by way of enabling him to know how to frame, 
the charge. On such an occasion the witnesses are examined or precognosced, a pro- 
ceeding which corresponds to the evidence given in America before a magistrate or jus- 
tices of the peace, and called there the depositions. 
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FREDESTINATION, a theological word, used to denote the eternal decree of God, 
whereby ‘‘the elect” are foreordained to salvation. The correlative decree, whereby 
others are held to be foreordained to perdition (though it might with perfect correctness 
of language be included under the:same term), is commonly distinguished by the other 
term, reprobation. 

The theory of predestination had, like the doctrine of election (q.v.), its origin in 
the attempts of theological system to define the relations of the human and the divine 
will, and to reconcile the phenomena of human freedom with the belief in divine omnip- 
otence. God’s absolute will is represented. by it as determining the eternal destiny of 
man, not according to the foreknown character of those whose fate is so determined, but 
according to God’s own mere choice. They who are thus foreordained to eternal life are 
led to believe and live by the ‘‘ irresistible grace” of the Holy Spirit. In human salva- 
tion, therefore, God’s will is everything; man’s, nothing. It was in the discussions 
between Pelagius and Augustine that the predestinarian view of the divine ‘‘ decree” 
was first fully evolved; and since their time opinion in the church has run in two great 
currents—the one perpetuating the influence of Pelagius, who regarded that decree as 
subordinated to the divine foreknowledge of human character; the other, that of 
Augustine, who maintained the absolutism of that decree and its independence of all 
prior human conditions. Pelagius recognized a possibility of good in human nature; 
Augustine denied any such possibility, apart from the influences of divine grace. The 
one held that the choice of salvation lay in man’s will; the other, that man’s will had 
no active freedom or power of choice since the fal]. In 529, the system of Augustine 
was established by the council of Arausio (Orange) as the rule of orthodoxy in the west- 
ern church; but the reaction against the strictly logical, yet essentially wnmoral, nature 
of his dogma has been perpetually manifested by representatives of the more humane, 
though, perhaps, less logical doctrine of Pelagius, in every period of the church. In 
the days of the schoolmen, the discussions of the Scotists and Thomists—after the 
reformation, the contests leading to the condemnation of Arminius in the council of 
Dort, and the widening separation that now divides the disciples of Calvin from those 
theologians who hold broader and freer views on the subject of the atonement—indicate 
the impossibility of the human reason and conscience ever resting satisfied with a merely 
and absolutely logical theory of the relations between the will of God and the moral 
responsibility of man. The tendency of modern inquiry seems to be to abandon the dis- 
cussion of a point so obviously incapable of being determined by human intelligence, 
and to pursue, instead, examination into the moral and practical bearing upon our 
human conditions of that which we are able to learn concerning God and his will. 


PREDICABLES, This is a term in the scholastic logic connected with the scheme of 
elassification. There were five designations employed in classifying objects on a syste- 
matic plan—genus, species, difference (differentia), property (proprium), and accident 
(accidens). The first two—genus and species—name the higher and lower classes of 
the things classified; a genus comprehends several species. The other three designa- 
tions—difference, property, accident—express the attributes that the classification turns 
upon. The difference is what distinguishes one species from the other species of the 
same genus; as, for example, the peculiarities wherein the cat differs from the tiger, lion, 
and other species of the genus felis. ‘The property expresses a distinction that is not 
ultimate, but a consequence of some other peculiarity. Thus, ‘‘the use of tools” isa 
property of man, and not a difference, for it flows from other assignable attributes of his 
bodily and mental organization, or from the specific differences that characterize him. 
The accident is something not bound up with the nature of the species, but chancing to 
be present in it. For instance, the high value of gold is an accident; gold would still 
be gold though it were plenty and cheap. 

It was by an arbitrary and confusing employment of the notion of predication that 
these various items of the first attempt at a process of systematic classification were 
called predicables, or attributes that might be ‘‘ predicated,” that is, affirmed of things. 
All that is needful to affirm is that a certain thing belongs to a given species or genus; 
and that to belong to the species is to possess the specific differences, and to belong to 
the genus is to possess the generic differences. We may also, if we please, affirm (or 
predicate) that the thing does belong to the species, or does possess the specific difference; 
but this power of affirming has no need to be formally proclaimed, or made the basis of 
the whole scheme. ar 

The allied term ‘‘ predicament” is another case where an abusive prominence is given 
to the idea of predication. The predicaments, or categories, were the most comprehen- 
sive classes of all existing things—under such heads as substance, attribute, quantity, 
quality, etc., and it could be predicated of anything falling under any one head that it 
does so fall under. Thus, ‘‘ virtue” is an attribute, and therefore we might say that 
‘‘attribute” can be predicated of ‘‘ virtue.” But the notion of predicating does not indi- 
cate the main fact of the process in this case, any more than ‘‘ predicable” in the fore- 
going. Classification, and not predication, is the ruling idea in each. 


PREECE, WILLIAM HENRY, b. near Caernarvon, North Wales, Feb. 15, 1834, edu- 
cated at King’s college, London; became an engineer in the post office service in 1870, 
appointed electrician, 1877; and chief electrician, 1892. He has written a great num- 
ber of works on the subject of electricity, the majority referring to the telephone and 
the submarine telegraph. 
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PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY. See LErIsenirz. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, DocrrRinE oF. The notion that human souls were in existence 
before the generation of the bodies with which they are united in this world was 
anciently, and is still, widely spread throughout the east. The Greek philosophers too, 
especially those who held the doctrine of transmigration (q.v.), as the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles, and even Plato—if with him pre-existence is not simply a symbolical myth 
—were familiar with the conception. Among the early Christians, the assumption of 
such pre-existence was connected with the belief that God had created the souls of men: 
before the world, and that these were united with human bodies at generation or at; 
birth. Subsequently, the followers of this opinion were termed pre-existencists, to dis‘ 
tinguish them from the traducitanists, who held that children received soul as well as 
body from their parents. Direct intellectual interest in this doctrine has nearly 
altogether ceased in modern times, yet the dream—for whether true or false, it is and 
can be nothing but a dream in our present state, and with our present capabilities of 
knowledge—has again and again haunted individual thinkers. Wordsworth has given 
poetical expression to it in his famous ode—IJntimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Karly Childhood: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us—our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


Nor must we overlook the fact, that the latest philosophy of Germany—that of the 
younger Fichte, has revived the doctrine; while it forms the basis of one of the deepest 
works in modern theology, that of Julius Miller, Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde. 
(The Christian Doctrine of Sin. English, Edin. 1856). See THzosopHy ; Mysrictsm. 


PREFECT, a common name applicable to various Roman functionaries. The most 
important was the prefectus urbi, or warden of the city, whose office existed at an early 
period of Roman history, but was revived under Augustus, with new and greatly altered 
and extended authority, including the whole powers necessary for the maintenance of 
peace and order in the city, and an extensive jurisdiction civil and criminal. The pre- 
fectus pretorio was the commander of the troops that guarded the emperor’s person. 


PREFET, the name of an important magistrate in modern France, so called from his 
exercising functions somewhat similar to those of the prefectus urbt at Rome. See PRE- 
FECT. In old times, the officers whose duty it was to superintend the details of adminis- 
tration in the provinces were called maitres des requétes. Under Henry IL., their office 
was rendered permanent; and at a later period, their powers were much extended, and 
they were known by the designation of ¢ntendants. The intendants were abolished at. 
the revolution; and a law of 1800 first appointed préfets for the departments, with pow- 
ers greatly similar to those of the intendants. The office, as it now exists, includes the 
superintendence of the police establishment, the enforcement of the laws, and the entire 
control of the administration of the departments. The préfet is the head of the execu- 
tive, exercises most of the government patronage, including the appointment of a sous- 
préfet for each arrondissement, and in time of tumult may call out the military, or pro- 
visionally declare a state of siege. The chief check on these extensive powers is to be 
found in the conseil de la préfecture, which acts in some measure as a court of appeal 
from the decisions of the préfet. 

PREGEL, a river of Prussia, rises in the province of e. Prussia, where it is formed 
by the confluence of the Angerapp and Inster. It flows almost due west past Welhau 
and Konigsberg, and after a course of about 80 miles, enters the Frisches Haff, about 
5 m. below the latter town. The Pregel is navigable even at Insterburg; and at Konigs- 
berg is 720 ft. broad. Its principal tributaries are the Alle from the south, and the 
Inster from the north. ‘The canal of Deine connects it with the Kurisches Haff. 


PREGNANCY. See MIDWIFERY. 


PREGNANCY, CoNCEALMENT OF, by the usage of the English courts, is taken to be the 
main proof of the offense of concealing the birth of a child in certain circumstances. It 
is only where the child is dead and has been secretly disposed of under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, that the mother is punishable. Hence, the offense consists in endeavoring 
to conceal the birth, and, as part of such concealment, to conceal the pregnancy, the child 
having already died. If the woman failed to give publicity of her situation beforehand, 
it is presumed this was done from the improper motive, viz., to murder or destroy the 
child. To complete the offense, it is not necessary that the child should have been born 
alive; but if the child can be shown never to have lived, the prisoner must be acquitted. 
A usual test of concealment is, that the mother made no preparations for her delivery, 
nor provided child’s clothes. 

PREHNITE, a mineral, composed chiefly of silica, alumina, and lime, the silica some- 
times about 50 percent of the whole; but with small and variable proportions of peroxide 
of iron, peroxide of manganese, potash, soda, and water. It is a widely diffused min- 
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eral, and although first discovered at the cape of Good Hope, has been found in great 
beauty in some places on the continent of Europe and in Scotland. Preanite exhibits a 
great variety of forms, with considerable variety of color; being found in crystals in fan- 
shaped and cockscomb-like groups, granular, reniform, fibrous, etc. It is colorless, or 
more generally greenish, and sometimes yellowish. See JADE. 


PREL'ATE (Lat. prelatus, one set over), in church law, is the name given to the hold- 
ers of those higher dignities in the church, to which, of their own right, is attached a 
proper jurisdiction, not derived by delegation from any superior official. In this sense, 
the name comprises not only prelates of the first class, as bishops, but also the heads of 


religious orders, abbots or priors of religious houses, and other similar ecclesiastical dig- - 


nitaries. These, for the most part, are privileged to wear the insignia of the episcopal 
rank. In the Roman court, many of the officials, although not possessing episcopal or 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, have the insignia and the title of prelate. They are of two 
classes—the higher, called del mantelletto (‘‘ of the little mantle”), and the secondary, 
called del maniellone (‘‘of the great mantle ’’), from the robe which they respectively bear. 


PRE'LUDE (Lat. pre, before, and /udo, I play), in music, a short preface or introduc- 
tioa to a piece, intended to awaken the attention of the audience, generally smooth 
and flowing, and consisting of a short motivo which is kept throughout; or it may be 
composed of a succession of harmonies uninterrupted or connected by passages. It is 
in the same key with the piece which it is to introduce, and to which it is intended as a 
preparation. 


PRE-MILLENARIANS, See ADVENTISTS; MILLENARIANS; MILLER, WILLIAM; 
SEVENTH-Day ADVENTISTS. 

PREMISES is a common legal term to signify a house or building, and the out-houses 
and places belonging to it, all of which are treated as one thing. Itis also used to denote 
a certain part of an English deed, which is further subdivided into the form, date, par- 
ties, recitals, testatum, and parcels. The use of the word in this sense is derived from 
the subject-matter of a conveyance or deed being first stated or described in full, and 
afterward referred to collectively as the premises (Lat. premissa, things spoken of or 
rehearsed before). 


PRE’MISE. See SyLLoOGIsM. 


PREMONSTRATEN’SIAN (called also NoRBERTINE) ORDER, a religious order, which 
at one time was among the most numerous and powerful of the monastic bodies of Ger- 
many, in which country its most important houses were established. It was founded in 
the early part of the 12th c. by St. Norbert, a native of Xanten, in the diocese of Cleves, 
of which church he wasacanon. Struck by the prevailing irregularities and careless. 
hess, not only of secular, but also of conventual life among the clergy and the monks, he 
resolved on attempting a reform of both, and obtained permission, in 1120, to found a 
cloister in the diocese of Laon, in France. The place selected by him was a spot in the 
forest of Coucy, pointed out, as he believed, in a vision, and thence called Pré Montré, 
or in Latin, Pratum Monstratum, ‘‘ the indicated meadow,” from which the name of the 
order was taken. In accordance with the double object which he sought to attain, Nor- 
bert organized his new order, which was substantially that of the canons regular of St. 
Augustine, as well with a view to the sanctification of the members, as to their useful- 
ness in effecting the reformation of the age. Himself a man of remarkable piety and 
austerity of life, his rule is a return to the primitive fervor of the monastic institute; and 
the great work which he proposed for his brotherhood, in addition to the daily choral 
services of the church, was the practical instruction of the people, and the direction of 
consciences in the confessional. It was taken up with ardor, and spread rapidly in 
France and the Low Countries, and afterward—on Norbert’s being chosen, in 1127, arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg—in Germany; the abbot of the mother-house at Coucy, however, 
retaining the rank of general and of superior of the entire order. It does not seem at 
any time to have made much progress, or at least to have established many houses, in 
Italy or Spain. In the same spirit of reformation, Norbert established an order of nuns, 
which attained to equal success. In the end of the 15th c., the Premonstratensian Order 
had no fewer than 1500 convents of men, and 500 of women, nearly all in France, Germany, 
and the northern kingdoms. A rélaxation of the institute having taken place, in the prog- 
ress of time there was a movement in the order, toward the close of the 16th c. (1578), similar 
to that which, in the Franciscan order (q.v.), led to the reform of the so-called conventual 
Franciscans; but the reformed communities in the Premonstratensian institute remained 
united with the older body; and in 1630 the reformed rule was accepted by all in com- 
mon. ‘The order, however, has gradually fallen in popularity. In France, its numbers 
had declined very much even before the revolution. Since that event, it may be said to 
have disappeared, except in Austria. 


PRENCE, THomas, 1601-73; b. England ; came to Plymouth, Mass., in 1621 with 
the Leyden pilgrims, and settled at Eastham among the pioneers. He was governor 
1634-38 ; re-elected 1657, serving till his death ; assistant 1635-37 and 1639-57. 

PRENTICE, GEoRGE Denison, 1802-70 ; b. Conn.; graduated at Brown university, 
1823; studied law and was admitted to the bar in_ 1829, but did not practice. In 1830 
he removed to Louisville, Ky., having edited at Hartford The New England Review for 
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two years. Prentice was the editor of the Louisville Journal, a whig newspaper, which 
throughout the war opposed the cause of secession with much vigor. He was a man of 
great personal courage, keen-witted, bitterly sarcastic, and of high political sagacity. 
He published many poems of some merit, a life of Henry Clay, 1831, and a collection of 
witty paragraphs from his paper, Prenticeana, See Biography by G. W. Griffin, and his . 
poems (with memoir), edited by J. J. Piatt. 


PRENTISS, a co. in n.e. Mississippi, drained by the Big Hatchie and Tombigbee 
rivers, both of which rise here, traversed by the Mobile and Ohio railroad ; 415 sq.m. ; 
pop. 790, 18,679, chiefly of American birth, incl. colored. Surface level and swampy ; 
‘the magnolia, tulip tree and black walnut abound ; cotton, corn, and pork are the chief 
’ products. Co. seat, Booneville. 


PRENTISS, BENJAMIN MayBerry, b. Va., 1819 ; removed to Missouri and Illinois, 
‘and engaged in business. He was a capt. of vols. in the Mexican war, and in 1861 was 
made col. of the 7th Illinois vols.; shortly afterward brig.gen. of 8 months’ men, and 
placed incommand at Cairo. He was first in command at the battle of Mount Zion, and 
won a decisive victory. In 1862 he left Missouriand joined Grant just before the battle of 
Shiloh, at which he was taken prisoner. In 1862 he was made a maj.gen., and in 1863 
defeated Holmes and Price at Helena, Ark., and resigned Oct. 28. 


PRENTISS, ELIZABETH PAySoN, 1818-78; b. Portland Me.; d. Dorset, Vt.; dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Edward Payson; wife of the Rev. Dr. George L. P. She was an 
earnest Christian writer, whose works have had great popularity and wide influence ; 
among them are—Only a Dandelion, Flower of the Family, Henry and_ Bessie, and 
-other juveniles; The Percys, Fred, Maria, and Me, Hymns and Songs of the Christian 
Life, and Stepping Heavenward—the latter meeting with instant and great success. 


PRENTISS, Grorcr Lewis, D.D., b. Me., 1816; graduated at Bowdoin college in 
1835; was a teacher in the Gorham academy, 1836-37; studied theology at the universities 
of Halle and Berlin, 1839-41; became pastor of the South Trinitarian church (Congrega- 
tional), New Bedford, Mass., in 1845, and of the Mercer street Presbyterian church in 
New York in 1851, which charge he resigned on account of ill health, and spent two years 
abroad. On his return he formed a new Presbyterian church on Murray Hill, New 
York (Church of the Covenant), and was installed its pastér in 1862. In 1873 he resigned 
this pastorate to accept the professorship of pastoral theology, church polity, and mission 
work in the Union theological seminary of New York. He has published A Memoir of 
Seargent 8, Prentiss, 2 vols.; A Discourse in Memory of Thomas Harvey Skinner, D.D., 

LL.D.; The Agreement between Union Seminary and the General Assembly, ete. 


PRENTISS, SEARGENT SMITH, 1808-50; b. Me.; graduated at Bowdoin college, and 
was admitted to the Mississippi bar in 1829; removed to Vicksburg in 1832, and repre- 
sented it in the state legislature in 1885. Elected to congress in 1838, he made a strong 
speech against the sub-treasury bill, but otherwise took little part in the proceedings of 
the house. He strenuously opposed the repudiation of the Mississippi state debt, and in 
part from his dislike to that measure removed to New Orleans in 1845. 


PREN’ZLAU, or PRENZLow, at. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, stands on 
the northern shore of the lower lake Uker, 58 m. n.n.e. of Berlin. It contains a min- 
eral spring, several baths, and among its churches the beautiful Gothic Marienkirche, 
‘one of the most remarkable brick buildings in the country; date 1325-40. Pop. ’95, 
19,689, who carry on several manufactures, but are chiefly engaged in growing tobacco 
and corn, and in breeding and trading in cattle. Some manufactures of iron are car- 
ried on. Here, in Oct., 1806, a body of Prussian troops, 16,000 strong, under the prince 
Of Hohenlohe, surrendered, after the defeat of Jena, to the French under Murat. 


PREPOSITIONS are words that express certain relations between ideas—between the 
idea of an action and the idea of a thing, or between the idea of one thing and the idea 
of another thing. ‘‘The river runs ¢o the sea. The glass stands on the table. The dog 
lies wnder the table. Heruns round me. Sheruns fromme. The house dy the wood. 
The house zz the wood.” In all the instances just given, the relation is of one kind— 
that of place or direction. And this was the original signification of all prepositions. 
they gradually, however, came to express other relations. Thus: ‘‘That depends on 
you. Subjects are wnder the sovereign. She got rownd her father. Vice springs from 
idleness. ood is consumed dy fire. Your enemy is 77m your power.” The transition 
from the palpable, physical relation to the more abstruse mental .relation, is, in most 
cases, obvious. 

A preposition is distinguished from an adverb by its always requiring an object (a 
noun or pronoun) after it. In the sentence, ‘‘He runs about,” about is an adverb describ- 
ing the mode of running; in ‘‘ He runs about the house,” it is a preposition referring the 
direction of the running to a particular object. 

Many relations are expressed by prepositional phrases; as, instead of, with regard to, 
apart from. The preposition beside is evidently an abbreviation of such a phrase—by the 
side of. This tendency in phrases to become simple prepositions, is manifest in other 
cases. Instead of the full expression, ‘‘on this side of the river,” we often hear, ‘‘ this 
side the river,” where ¢/is-side has the force of a preposition, and may yet come to be 
‘written thisside. 
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Of the relations expressed in the modern forms of the Ar yan tongues by prepositions, 
a great many were formerly expressed by cases. See DECLENSION, INFLECTION, PHI- 
LOLOGY. 

Along with prepositions are classed certain particles, which, although they may not 
stand by themselves and govern a case, are yet used in composition with verbs in the 
_ same way as the prepositions proper; as in owtrun, replace. 

The simple prepositions (Eng. in, Dan. ¢, Lat. 7n, Gr. en; Eng. on, Gr. and Goth. 
ana, Ger. an, Slav. na; Eng. of, Goth. af, O. H. Ger. aba or apa, Ger. ab, Sans. apa, 
Gr. apo, Lat. a, ab; Eng. by [be], Goth. b2, Ger. bei, Gr. epi, Sans. abhi; etc.) belong te 
the primary or radical words of language. They are often identical with the pronomi- 
nal roots (see PRoNouNS), and along with them form a class of roots whose primary sig- 
nification is position or relation in space. All attempts, like those of Tooke, to make 
them derivatives from verbs, are futile. On the contrary, verbs and other parts of 
speech are often derived from prepositions, as utter from out; open and upper from up. 
Some prepositions have a derivative form, as after (from the root of of), Lat. inter (in); 
others are compounded of two prepositions, or a preposition and prepositional particle, 
as upon, but (i.e., by out, or be out), before, within, into. Other prepositions, again, con- 
tain a noun, as against (A. 8. ongegen, or té gegnes; where, from the forms in the allied 
languages, the element gegen 1s clearly a substantive, the primary meaning of which, 
however, has not been made out); among (A. 8. gemang or ongemang, gemang meaning 
primarily mixture); between (i.e., by or be, two or twain). Such prepositions as during, 


except, were originally participles used absolutely; thus, ‘‘during the war” = the war 
during or lasting, i.e., while the war dured or lasted; ‘‘ except this” = this excepted (hoc 
excepto). 


The study of the etymological relations of prepositions is instructive, as showing how 
near to one another often lie the most opposed meanings. They are, as it were, the 
opposite poles of one and the same conception—correlatives depending on a common 
ground relation, and are thus naturally expressed by words that are radically the same. 
Thus, Eng. wp corresponds to Goth. uf, Sans. wpa, Gr. hypo, Lat. sub. The meaning of 
wp is motion from below to above, leaving, however, the idea of the upper terminus the 
more prominent; wf, hypo, sb, on the contrary, are used to express under, but that the 
notion of upward motion lurked in these roots, is clear from such Latin compounds as 
suspicio, to look up at a thing; sustineo, to hold up; and it only required a slight modi- 
fication—a kind of comparison—to convert them into ufar, hyper, super, Meaning 
*“above”—a result which the English attains by adding the preposition on (upon). The 
same principle is copiously exemplified in the numerous forms and derivatives of the 
prepositional root FR, in Sans., Gr., Lat., and §1l., PR, in which motion or removal from 
the speaker in the front direction seems to be the ground idea. For example, when, in 
reference to any epoch, we speak of the events that have preceded and those that are 
predicted as to come, the same particle pre points in two opposite directions. 

PRE-RAPHAELITES, a name originally applied to a company of young Ger- 
man artists (most of whom were, or became, Roman Catholics), among whom were 
Cornelius, Overbeck, and Schnorr, who, about 1820, adopted a new style of painting 
which they called ‘‘purism,” and ‘‘ vor-Raffaelismus ;” being an imitation of the 
manner and suvjects of the early Italian artists. Among other things, they exalted 
form above color, protested against academic study from casts instead of from 
nature; and started to revolutionize art; but their influence waned, and by 1850 
Overbeck was the only one who remained true to his principles. The school better 
known to fame, was established in England about 1845, by a band of seven young 
men who styled themselves the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood,” namely: Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti (q.v.), John Everett Millais (q.v.), Holman Hunt (q.v.), James Collinson, 
Frederick George Stephens, William M. Rossetti (q. v.), and Thomas Woolner, the 
sculptor. They laid great stress on thoughtful selection of subjects, and sincere in- 
vention of incident and detail, and carried manipulation to extremes. Fora time they 

ublished a journal called Zhe Germ. They were defended and praised by John 
tuskin ; but in the opinion of a broader-minded critic, they recurred ‘‘to an unen- 
lightened taste, to a style of painting unadapted to our age, to an ignorance of tech- 
nical knowledge, and to a religious feeling that could not be voluntarily recalled in a 
period of different tendencies.” The school produced some lasting work, and had a 
certain beneficial effect, still apparent, but its work in literature and art was marred 
by an affected simplicity that often concealed a complicated, underlying meaning ; 
and a host of feeble imitators arose, as was early predicted, who, simply copying its 
defects, brought it into ridicule, and are not yet extinct, as the caricatures of Du 
Maurier, however exaggerated, plainly show. Of the surviving members of the 
original brotherhood, Hunt alone remains consistent. 


PREROG'ATIVE COURT, in England, was the court wherein all wills were proved 
and administrations taken out. It was so called because it belonged to the prerogative 
of the archbishop to take charge of these matters, which formerly fell under ecclesias- 
tical superintendence. Hence there was a prerogative court for the province of Canter- 
bury, and another for the province of York. This jurisdiction was entirely taken 
away in 1858 from the ecclesiastics, and transferred to a new court called the probate 
court (q.V.). 
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PRESBURG, a co. in n.w. Hungary, bounded by Neutra, Komorn, Wieselburg, and 
lower Austria; 1664 sq. m., pop. ’90, 331,370. It is intersected by the Vienna, Presburg, 
and Pesth railway, connecting its capital with Vienna. It is drained by the Danube 
river, navigable by steamboats; and is traversed by the Carpathian mountains. Near the 
city of Presburg is the island of Schiitt in the Danube, which belongs partly to Presburg 
co. Its soil is clayey and sandy in certain localities, and very fertile except in marshy 
sections and near the mountains, on which the snow lies as late as June, but where fruit 
is often raised, and an abundance and variety of wines are produced. Timber is plenti- 
ful, growing in forests of oak, beech, lime, birch, maple, and pine. The arable portions 
produce corn, wheat, tobacco, hemp, potatoes, and millet. Chestnuts, lemons, oranges, 
plums, and cherries grow. Live stock is raised, horses of a small growth, and cattle 
peculiar to the country, of a grayish-white color with large spreading horns. Marble is 
the chief mineral product, and the mineral springs are celebrated for their medicinal 
virtues. The principal city next to the capital is Tyrnau, a manufacturing town with 
a considerable trade. Its leading industries are the manufacture of woolens, silks, 
tobacco, snuff, oil, and leather, and it has a considerable trade in corn, linen, and wine, 
Capital, Presburg. 

PRES’BURG (Lat. Posoniwm; Magyar, Pozsony ; Slav. Pressburek), a t. in the extreme 
w. of Hungary, close upon the frontier of lower Austria, is built on the left or 
northern bank of the Danube, 41 m. by railway e. of Vienna. The neighboring hills 
are clothed with vineyards. It was long the principal city of Hungary, having been 
made the capital in 1541, when the Turks took possession of Buda; and even as late as 
the last quarter of the 18th c. it was the most beautiful and the most populous town in 
the kingdom; but when Joseph II., in 1784, restored to Buda its ancient dignity of 
being the capital of Hungary, and the scene of the coronation of its kings, the sources 
of the prosperity of Presburg began to be dried up. Its population in 1890 was 52,444, 
Fully one-half of the inhabitants are German, and German is the prevalent language. 
The most notable buildings in the town are the Gothic cathedral, in which the kings 
of Hungary were crowned; the royal castle, a vast square structure overlooking the 
town, accidentally burned in 1811, and not since repaired; the Capuchin, Franciscan, 
and Ursuline monasteries, with beautiful churches attached to them; the land-haus (hall 
of the Hungarian diet), etc. The transit-trade by steamboat and railway, especially in 
corn, is very great. and gives considerable animation to an otherwise quiet place. 
Presburg carries on manufactures of silks, woolens, leather, paper, tobacco, glass, and 
chemical products. Outside the town lies the ‘‘ king’s hill” (Aénigshiigel), to which the 
sovereigns of Hungary were wont to ride after their coronation, and brandish their 
sword toward the four quarters of the heavens, signifying by that symbolic act that 
they would defend Hungary from danger—come whence it might. A treaty was con- 
cluded here between Napoleon and the Austrian emperor—known’as the “‘ treaty of 
Presburg ”’—Dec. 26, 1805, in virtue of which Austria ceded Venice to France, and the 
Tyrol to Bavaria. 


PRESBYOPIA. (From the Greek, presbys, an old man, and ops, the eye.) A defect 
of vision. An inability on the part of the person affected to distinguish clearly objects 
near at hand. No greater effort is required to see distant objects, but such fine work 
as sewing, reading, and writing causes a blurring if held at the ordinary or aless distance, 
and can only be engaged in when it is held so far away as to be inconvenient. The 
“‘near point” of vision—that is, the nearest point to the eye at which ordinary print can 
be easily read—begins to recede at ten years of age and continues to do so through life, 
serious discomfort being experienced when it has receded beyond nine inches. All eyes 
are liable to presbyopia. In normal eyes the nine-inch limit is passed, and presbyopia 
begins at about forty. But in different eyes not only the degree of the derangement, 
but also the time of its first appearance, varies greatly. In the case of a person afflicted 
with hypermetropia it appears considerably before forty, while in the case of a 
myopeit frequently fails to appear till after fifty, and in extreme myopia (q.v.) the 
“‘near point’’ never withdraws sufficiently to occasion any serious inconvenience. It is 
apt to ‘appear early in the case of a person whose general constitution is feeble, and 
earlier in the eyes of women than in those of men. Presbyopia is frequently accom- 
panied by a contracted pupil, which seems to be due to the attempt on the part of the 
eye to exclude ali but the less divergent rays. 

The gradual withdrawing of the near point is probably due to a gradually increasing 
firmness of the lens and a gradual decreasing in the strength of the ciliary muscles 
whereby the power of accommodation of the eye is diminished. Eyes whose slighter 
natural convexity would involve greater contractions for the same variations of distance 
than in the normal eye, may be said to have a predisposition to old sight, and it is con- 
sequently apt to appear in them earlier. 

The treatment for presbyopia consists in providing the patient with convex glasses 
which will enable him to read with ease at nine inches. Such glasses have the double 
effect of compensating for the too slight natural convexity of the eye (where this de- 
formity exists) and of diminishing the extent of the contractions necessary for adapta- 
tion of the sight to all distances. Owing to the fact that the loss of the power of 
accommodation increases with age the original glasses must be replaced after a time by 
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stronger ones, and changes must continue to be made at intervals, as often as sight be- 
comes difficult at nine inches. The proper strength of the glasses to be used is readily 
determined. For instance, if the near point is twelve inches from the eye and it is 
necessary to reduce this distance to eight inches, then a convex glass of twenty-four. 
inches focal distance must be used, whose optical strength is equal to the falling off in) 
the power of accommodation 3-74, 

PRESBYTER, PRESBYTERIANISM. Presbyter (Gr. presbyteros, elder) is the title of 
an office or dignity in the Jewish synagogue, and also of one of the grades in the 
Christian hierarchy. In the iatter sense the title has been the occasion of a protracted 
controversy as to the respective claims of the bishop (q.v.) and the presbyter, which, 
except historically, would be out of place in these pages. The word presbyter not unfre. 
quently occurs in the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, and in more than one of these 
passages it is certainly applied to persons whose office would seem to be in all respects 
the same as that which is claimed for the ‘‘ bishop” in the Episcopalian theory. From 
this identity of name the identity of office has been inferred, and it has been hence con- 
cluded that the distinction of bishops and presbyters is a human and post-apostolic ordi- 
nance. Advocates of the Episcopal theory admit that the name presbyter is occasionally 
given, both in Scripture andin the early church writers, to persons who bore the office 
of bishop (epéscopos), and that the latter certainly was in all cases a presbyter; but they 
contend that besides being a presbyter, he was also something more and something higher, 
That the office of Timothy, for example, was superior to that of a presbyter is conceived 
to be plain from St. Paul’s instruction to him (1st Timothy v. 19) as to how he should 
receive testimony against a presbyter. The same is inferred from Titusi.5. On the 
other hand no example, it is affirmed, appears of a presbyter sitting in judgment on a 
bishop, or ‘‘appointing bishops in every city.” But Presbyterians do not admit the 
validity of these arguments, inasmuch as they assert the identity of presbyter and bishop, 
and the right of co-presbyters both to judge a brother and also to ordain the office of the 
ministry. Episcopalians rely still more, however, on the apostolic fathers, and those of 
the 3d and 4th centuries. Among the fathers of the former period, Clement of Rome, 
and even more plainly, Ignatius of Antioch, point to the bishop’s superiority as already 
established, and they are followed by Tertullian, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Cyprian. On the Presbyterian side a remarkable passage is quoted from Jerome, in 
which, while repressing the pretensions of deacons to equality with presbyters, he 
appears to place the presbyter on the same level with the bishop in all the functions of 
the ministry except the power of ordination. The explanation of this passage, accord- 
ing to the Episcopalian view, is found in what has been already indicated by the com- 
munity of name which existed even in the primitive times; while they also rely on the 
difference implied in the very important exception which even Jerome admits, in this 
very passage—viz., the power of ordaining. The offices of presbyter and bishop, 
according to the Roman Catholic theory, both, although in different degrees, belong to 
what Roman Catholics regard as the priesthood of the new law. This priesthood the 
bishops possesses in its fullness, the presbyter only in part, but the functions which belong 
to that part are discharged alike by the presbyter and the bishop, although by the former’ 
only in subordination to the latter. What these functions are will be detailed under the 
head priest (q.v.); but the principle of acertain distinction of functions, and the limi-' 
tation of the power of the presbyter as to one at least—that of ordination—is expressly 
recognized by Jerome in the passage alluded to. The name presbyter has been retained 
even in the Roman Catholic theory of a priesthood; but although, by the opponents of 
the Episcopalian doctrine, the word is used with the express design of excluding the 
sacerdotal idea, it has come, in the popular language of Roman Catholic theology, to be 
identical with priest. From an early period, however, a distinction of rank among the 
presbyters came into use. Several being, in some cases, attached to a single church, one 
of the number received the title of proto-presbyter or archi-presbyter; but it is quite certain 
this office bore no analogy to that of the bishop. 

In all existing Presbyterian churches a primary element is the representation of 
congregations in presbyteries, etc., by their delegated elders, of whom the ‘‘ minister,” 
or preaching elder, is always one; and this system of representation is advocated partly 
on the general ground of the unity of the church, and partly on the special ground of 
the example of the church in the apostolic age (Acts xv.). The affairs of particular 
congregations are managed by a court, styled in Scotland the kirk-session, consisting of 
the minister, or ministers, if there are more than one, and the other elders, the minister 
or one of the ministers presiding, but each member having equal power andvote. From 
the decisions of this court an appeal lies to the presbytery, which is usually constituted of 
the ministers of a certain number of his congregations and one ‘‘ ruling elder” from each 
congregation. Further appeals may be taken to synods and general assemblies, in churches 
so large that for convenience the presbyteries of a district are grouped into a ‘‘ provincial 
synod,” and all the provincial synods are subordinated to a general assembly; but in 
respect of this there are considerable diversities, and the ‘‘supreme” church court, 
whether synod or general assembly, is variously constituted by direct representation of each 
congregation, of each presbytery, or of each provincial synod. Nor are diversities of 
this kind regarded as in the least degree affecting the principle of Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterian churches generally recognize an order of deacons (q.V.) as existing in the 
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zhurch, with power only over its secular affairs ; but in many Presbyterian churches this 
office is merged in that of the elder, and all its functions are exercised by the members of 
the kirk-session. A tendency to revive the distinct office of deacon, has, however, been 
recently manifested in some of the Presbyterian churches. 

Some Presbyterians maintain the divine right of presbytery, as the one system of church 
government authorized by the word of God; others only maintain that Presbyterianism is 
consistent with the word of God; whilst many Presbyterians maintain that the Presbyterian 
system, whatever its imperfections as existing anywhere, is, of all systems that have ever 
existed in the church, the most agreeable to the principles of church government which 
may be deduced from Scripture. 

Presbyterianism, variously modified, is the form of church government subsisting ip 
many Protestant churches, but is more perfectly developed in Britain and America. In 
Britain it prevails chiefly in Scotland, although on the revolution in the 17th c. it was 
for a very short time in the ascendant in England also. The consistorial system of the 
continent of Europe (see CoNsIsToRy), cannot, in any of its modifications, be regarded as 
essentially Presbyterian, although in some respects it approaches to Presbyterianism. The 
French consistorial system is more nearly Presbyterian than the German, and is not 
perfectly so only from the pressure of the civil power. In other churches, also, as well as 
in the Destestate church of France, Presbyterianism is more or less modified by the 
relations of the church to the state. See ScorLaAND, CHURCH OF. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, Tn, was founded by Scotch, 
Trish, Huguenot, Dutch, and German reformed emigrants, with a few from New Eng- 
land. Persecution in Europe forced many to seek new homes in the colonies of Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. One of the first Presby- 
terian ministers was Francis Makemie, from Ireland, and the earliest churches planted 
by him were at Rehoboth, on the eastern shore of Maryland and other placesin the same 
colony. Other churches founded at nearly the same time were the ‘‘ Scotch meeting- 
house” at Freehold, N. J., 1692; the first Presbyterian church at Philadelphia, 1698; and 
Drawyer’s church, Delaware, before 1700. The presbytery of Philadelphia was organ- 
ized a little later than 1700; the precise date having been written only on the first page 
of the records, which has been lost. It consisted of seven ministers—Samuel Davis, 
John Hampton, Francis Makemie, and George McNish, from Ireland; Nathaniel Tay- 
lor and John Wilson from Scotland; and Jedediah Andrews from New England. In 
1716 the synod of Philadelphia was formed, consisting of four presbyteries: Philadelphia, 
with six ministers and churches; New Castle, six ministers and churches; Snow Hill, 
three ministers and churches; and Long Island, two ministers dnd churches. The act 
by which the Westminster confession and catechisms were adopted as the standards of 
the church was passed in 1729, after much excited discussion between the recently 
arrived Irish ministers and those who had been in this country a longer time. The 
former desired the very words of the Westminster standards; the others were displeased 
with even the general terms of the adopting act, which was intended for a compromise, 
but did not fully accomplish its design. The differences of opinion continued to mani- 
fest themselves, and at length resulted in an American branch of the associate Presby- 
terian church. In 17389 the visit of Whitefield and the revivals attending his work, 
groused a new party feeling in the church, dividing the synod into the warm friends of 
the revivals and those who were opposed to, at least, some aspects of the work. In 1741 
the synod was rent in twain: the old side, who insisted on a thoroughly educated minis- 
try, remained in the synod of Philadelphia; and the new side, who attached chief im- 
- portance to piety and zeal, constituted the synod of New York. There was little differ- 
ence between the two bodies as to either doctrine or discipline. Gilbert Tennant, the 
warm friend of Whitefield, was the leader of the new side. After 13 years the breach 
was healed, the two synods uniting in 1758, under the name of the synod of New York 
and Philadelphia. At this time population was flowing rapidly to the west, having on 
its frontier line persons of very diverse characters and aims. Some were lawless men, 
seeking opportunity to live as they.pleased, some loved the excitement of frontier life; 
some sought chiefly to improve their temporal condition by obtaining cheap homes on 
new lands. All were poor; they were exposed to hostile Indians; and to these obstacles 
the Presbyterian evangelist in some regions found state opposition superadded. Only 
’ men of education, energy, and zeal could have overcome such hindrances. Such were 
many of the first Presbyterian ministers: the Tennants of New Jersey; David and John 
. Brainerd of the Indian mission, and Davies of Virginia. 

In 1766 the synod agreed to meet in annual convention with the general association 

(Congregational) of Connecticut, to unite their endeavors and counsels for spreading the 
fospel and preserving the religious liberties of the churches. This plan was adhered ta 
until the revolution suspended all intercourse. At the revolution the Presbyterians were 
united and zealous patriots, and in common with others suffered greatly. Many of 
their church buildings were destroyed; others were occupied as hospitals and barracks; 
and many of their congregations were disbanded. Yet the vitality of the church con- 
tinued, and on the return of peace increased interest was manifested in ali religious 
affairs. In 1785 a large committee of eminent men was appointed to form from the con- 
stitution of the Scottish and other Protestant churches a system for the Presbyterian 
church in the United States In May, 1788, the synod resolved itself into a general 
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assembly, the first meeting of which was held the following year. It embraced four 
synods: New York and New Jersey, Philadelphia, Virginia, and the Carolinas. These 
contained 17 presbyteries, 419 congregations, and 180 ministers. The assembly adopted 
the Westminster confession of faith with a few slight alterations; the catechisms, with 
one alteration; and modified the form of government and discipline of the church of 
Scotland so as to disclaim the right of the civil magistrate to interfere in church affairs 
except for protection alone. After the war the friendly relations with Congregationalists 
were at once renewed. In 1792 the general assembly and the general association of Con- 
necticut agreed that each denomination should be represented in the annual meeting of 
the other by three commissioners; and the agreement was afterward extended to the 
general associations of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. In 1794 these 
commissioners were allowed to vote on all matters under discussion. In 1801 a plan of 
union was adopted by both denominations under which a Congregational church might 
have a Presbyterian pastor, still retaining his place in his presbytery, and might be 
represented therein by its delegate instead of a ruling elder; and a Presbyterian church 
represented in its presbytery by a ruling elder might have a Congregational pastor still 
continuing a member of his association. By the operation of this ‘‘ plan of union,” dur- 
ing 36 years fully 2000 Congregational churches became Presbyterian, modified by 
sending a ‘‘committee-man” to the presbytery; and in many cases the committee-men 
grew naturally into genuine and excellent ruling elders. 

At the opening of the present century the revivals that prevailed in various sections 
of the church were of special interest in the s.w., having in many cases singular physi- 
cal accompaniments—and led incidentally, in 1811, to the formation of the presbytery 
of Cumberland. See CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. In 1822 the synod of the associate 
Reformed church, under the lead of Dr. John M. Mason, united with the Presbyterian 
church; a considerable minority, however, refusing to acquiesce in the vote of the ma- 
jority, retained their separate organization. During the following years the denomina- 
tion increased very rapidly. New churches and presbyteries were multiplied in the 
middle and western states. In 1834 there were 22 synods, 111 presbyteries, and about 
1900 ministers. In 1837-38 the division of the church into the old-school and new- 
school branches occurred. See NEw-Scuoon and OLD-ScHooL PRESBYTERIANS. It con- 
tinued until Nov., 1869, when terms of re-union, entirely equal and fraternal, were 
mutually adopted, and declared to be of binding force, at an adjourned meeting of both 
general assemblies, at Pittsburg, Penn. In 1870 the first reunited general assembly, com- 
posed of commissioners chosen by all the presbyteries of both branches, met in Phila- 
delphia, and reconstrycted the church by consolidating the 51 synods into 38, and 
directing them to meet'at specified times and places in order to reconstruct the presby- 
teries within their bounds. These meetings were duly held, and the 259 presbyteries 
consolidated into 167. 

The administration of the benevolent work of the reunited church was intrusted to 
the boards of foreign missions, home missions, and church erection, to be located in 
New York city; the boards of publication, ministerial relief, and education, in Phila- 
delphia; the committee on freedmen, to which was added in 1871 the committee on 
sustentation, at Pittsburg, Penn. The theological seminaries were brought under one 
general plan, according to which, while their boards of directors have the general charge 
of them, including the election of professors, they report annually to the general assem- 
bly, which has a veto power on professors newly elected, to be exercised, if at all, 
immediately after the election has been reported. Arrangements were commenced for 
celebrating the reunion by a general memorial fund, to be appropriated to any objects 
tending to establish the churches and extend their work at home and abroad. The 
amount thus contributed, as reported at the general assembly of 1871, was about $10,000,- 
000 additional to the regular contributions to the boards. 

For the commencement and progress of the foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
church see Missions, CHRISTIAN FOREIGN. Its home missionary work began with its own 
existence. In 1707 the first presbytery resolved that every minister of the presbytery — 
supply neighboring destitute places, where a minister is wanted, and opportunity, of 
doing good offers. As the presbyteries and synods increased they greatly extended the . 
work. In 1802 the assembly appointed a standing committee of missions to which the - 
presbyteries were to report; in 1816 this committee was enlarged into a board having 
full power to transact all the business of the missionary cause, and to report annually to 
the assembly. From 1802-16 over 300 domestic missionaries were sent out, at a cost of 
$50,000; from 1816-38, 2,500 were sent out, at a cost of $230,000; from 1888~70, the old : 
school branch alone sent out 16,000, at a cost of $2,800,000. Before the division, and for ~ 
some time after it, the new-school branch carried on its home-mission work through the. 
American home missionary society. In 1852 their assembly appointed a church-exten- 
sion committee, and, in 1862, gave their whole work of home missions to the charge of 
the Presbyterian committee on home missions. From 1888-69 it is estimated that they 
ie we 8,800 home missionaries. After the reunion both agencies were united into one 

oard. 

The American Presbyterian church has from the beginning diligently prosecuted the 
work of education. In 1759 a school was established by the synod of Philadelphia. In 
1747 the college of New Jersey was established by influential men in the synod of New 
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York. Among the numerous Shag and universities since founded by Presbyterians 
are: Washington and Jefferson, 1802; Hamilton, 1815; Maryville, Tenn., 1819; Centre, 
Ky., 1828; Hanover, Ind., 1827; “uafayette, 18281; Wabash, 1882; Lincoln, Penn., 1853; 
University, Cal., 1859; Blackburn, IIl., 1867; King, Tenn., 1857; Wooster, Ohio, 1870; 
Evans, Col., 1874; Parsons, Iowa, 1875. The theological seminaries are: Princeton, 
N. J., 1812; Auburn, N. Y., 1820; Western, at Allegheny, Penn., 1837; Lane, Ohio, 
1832; Union, New York, 1836; Danville, Ky., 1858; Northwest, Chicago, IIl., 1859; 
Blackburn, I[ll., 1867; San Francisco, Cal., 1871; German, Bloomfield, N. J., 1869; 
German, Dubuque, Iowa; Lincoln University (theological department); and Biddle 
Memorial Institute, Charlotte, N. C. (theological department). According to the reports 
made to the assembly, 1890, there are in connection with this branch of the church: 30 
synods, 213 presbyteries, 6561 ministers and licentiates, 6894 churches, 775,903 com- 
municants, 867,463 members of Sunday-schools, and the total amount of contributions 
in the year was $14,368,131. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES (Sours), organized, Dec. 4, 
1861, by commissioners from all the presbyteries within what were then called the 
Confederate states, who met at Augusta, Ga., and constituted the general assembly. 
The title chosen was the Presbyterian church of the Confederate States of America; but 
after the conclusion of the civil war, United wassubstituted for Confederate, and of Amer- 
ica was dropped. At that time this church contained 12 synods, 62 presbyteries, 1821 
eburches, 1079 ministers, and 112,188 communicants. Its contributions amounted to 
$1,188,681. Its standards, substantially the same as before its separate organization, 
have been amended in some minor particulars to suit the circumstances and views of 
southern Presbyterians. It claims to be even stricter than before in its views concerning 
the standards and the divine authority of church government; and more zealous than ever 
in maintaining special and protracted religious services. Southern Presbyterians have 
always held a high standard of ministerial and general education. They have been prom- 
inent in the work of founding and maintaining colleges and schools. During the war 
many of these institutions perished by the loss of their endowments in the general wreck. 
Among these were Oglethorpe university, Ga., Oakland college, Miss., La Grange college, 
Tenn., and others less prominent. Some were suspended by the enlistment of their stu- 
dents in the armies, and some suffered a partial loss of endowments. Many, having 
survived the disasters of the war, are now growing in strength and usefulness. Among 
this class are: Hampden-Sidney, Va., Davidson college, N. C., Westminster college, Mo., 
King college, Tenn., and Austin college, Texas. Central university, Richmond, Ky., 
has been founded since the war. Six of the synods united in projecting the South- 
western university, which was located at Clarksville, Tenn., and was chartered and 
opened in 1875. Many academies of established character were, like the colleges, 
broken up by the war. Some, however, remain; among them are: Bingham school, 
Mebanesville, N. C., Pleasant Ridge academy, Ala., Edgar institute, Paris, Ky., military 
and classical institute, Danville, Ky., Finlay high school, Lenoir, N. C., and Kemper 
institute, Booneville, Mo. There are 3 theological seminaries—Union, at Hampden- 
Sidney, Va., Columbia, at Columbia, S. C., and an institution at Tuscaloosa, Ala., for 
colored men ; these are endowed and furnished with buildings. The benevolent opera- 
tions of the church are conducted by the general assembly through the executive com- 
mittee of foreign missions and sustentation, of publication, and of education. 

Foreign missions have been established in the Indian territory, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, Greece, Italy, India, and China. As was reported in 1884, number of missionaries = 
23 ordained ministers, 56 licentiates and assistant missionaries from the United States, 
with 14 ordained native ministers, and 88 native assistant missionaries ; the entire number, 
112. These missions have under their care 45 churches, containing 1750 members, and 21 
schools containing 580 pupils. The sustentation branch of the committee distributed 
$24,900 to aid in the support of 193 ministers, over 400 churches, $17,155 for evangelistic 
labor, and $10,582 to relieve disabled ministers and the families of ministers deceased. 
A house is established at Richmond, Va., with a capital of $40,000 for publishing books 
for the libraries of ministers, congregations, and Sunday-schools. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review, established more than thirty years ago, and now 
published under the supervision of the professors in the theological seminaries, is con- 
ducted with learning and ability. Considering the calamities which have fallen on this 
portion of the Presbyterian church since its organization, its success has been remarkable; 
but considering the vast extent of territory over which it is diffused, and the destitution 
of a large part of it, the work yet to be done is very great, and the means for doing it 
very small. According to the reports made to the assembly, 1889, there were in con- 
nection with this branch of the church: 13 synods, 68 presbyteries, 1200 ministers and 
licentiates, 2321 churches, 161,742 communicants, 108,895 children in Sunday-schools, 
and the total amount of contributions was $1,612,865, 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH In ENGLAND. The principles of the Puritans (q.v.) were 
essentially Presbyterian, although many of them were so much occupied with questions 
of doctrine and discipline, and with resistance to powcr exercised, as they believed, con- 
trary to the word of God, that they paid little heed to the development of their principles 
in church government, Yet, in 1572, a presbytery was formed at Wandsworth, in Sur- 
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rey, by ministers of London and its neighborhood, separating from the church of 
England; and other presbyteries were soon formed, notwithstanding the extreme hostil- 
ity of queen Elizabeth. When the Westminster assembly met in 1648, the Puritans of 
England were generally inclined to adopt Presbyterianism as their system of church gov- 
erment, although some still preferred a modified episcopacy, and some had adopted the 
principles of independency or Congregationalism. 'The Presbyterians were, however, 
the strongest party in the beginning of the revolution, although the Independents gained 
the ascendency afterward. 'Theestablishment of Presbyterian church government in the 
church of England was voted by parliament (the long parliament), Oct. 18, 1647; but it 
was never really established. The influence of the Independents prevented it. London 
and its neighborhood were, meanwhile, formed into 12 presbyteries, constituting the 
provincial synod of London, which continued to hold regular half-yearly meetings till 
1655, the meetings of presbyteries being continued till a later date; but the whole Pres- 
byterian system was overturned by Cromwell’s committee of triers, appointed for the 
examining and approving of all persons elected or nominated to any ecclesiastical office. 
Cromwell’s policy aimed at bringing all ecclesiastical matters under the immediate control 
of the civil power. The restoration was followed by the fruitless Savoy conference (q.v.), 
and soon after by the act of uniformity, which came into force on Aug. 24, 1662, and 
on that day, about 2000 ministers in England and Wales resigned their benefices, or 
Submitted to be ejected from them, for conscience’ sake. The first Nonconformists (q.v.) 
were mostly Presbyterians, but a small minority of Independents among them prevented 
the institution of a regular Presbyterian system, and the consequence was that the Non- 
conformists of England became in general practically, independent. Antinomianism 
and Arminianism soon appeared among them, and were followed by Socinianism or Uni- 
tarianism to such an extent, that the name Presbyterian became synonymous in England 
with Soctnian or Unitarian; old endowments, legacies of Presbyterians, being in many 
dustances enjoyed by Unitarians. Meanwhile, there existed in England a few congrega. 
tions connected with the church of Scotland, and with what was formerly known as the 
““ Secession church,”’ now the United Presbyterian church. The number of such after- 
ward very much increased, At the time of the formation of the Free church of Scot- 
land (q.v.), the greater number of the English Presbyterian churches connected with the 
church of Scotland sympathized with the cause of the Free church, and took the name 
of the Presbyterian church in England. In 1876 a union, which had been long desired, 
was consummated between the synod more intimately related to the Free church of Scot- 
land and the congregations belonging to the United Presbyterian church. The name 
assumed by the united church is the Presbyterian church of England. At the time of 
the union, the Presbyterian church in England had about 150 churches, and the United 
Presbyterian church more than 100. At the same date, the church of Scotland in En; 
had about 20 congregations. The P. ch. in E. had, 1896, 201 organized congregation: 

PRES’BYTERY, the space in the choir of a church in which the high altar is placed ; 
the name is sometimes extended to the whole choir. 


PRESCOTT, a co. in n.e. Ontario, having the Ottawa river for n. and n.w. boundary 
separating it from Quebec; 500 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 24,1738. It is drained in the w. portion 
by the Petite Nation river. Russell co. holds its courts at the same court-house in its 
co. seat, L’ Original. 


PRESCOTT, a town and port of entry in Grenville co., Ontario, Canada; on the St. 
Lawrence river and the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railroads; 54 miles s. of 
Ottawa. It is connected with Ogdensburg, on the New York side of the river, by a 
ferry. In the vicinity isthe British fort of Wellington. It has a branch bank, churches, 
and newspapers. Its manufactories consist principally of iron-foundries, breweries, 
distilleries, and railroad repair shops, and it has a brisk local trade. Pop. ’91, 2919. 


PRESCOTT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; b. Epping, N. H., 1833; graduated at Dartmouth 
coll., 1856; was admitted to the bar, 1859. He was elected secty. of state as a repub., 
1872, and re-elected for three consecutive terms; and was elected gov. of N. H., 1877. 
He takes great interest in historical and antiquarian matters; is an honorary member of 
several historical and antiquarian societies in America and England, and vice-pres. of 
the N. H. historical soc. 


PRESCOTT, OLiveR, 1731-1804; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard college in 1750; prac- 
ticed medicine at Groton; was before the revolution major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel 
in the militia, and in 1776 appointed brigadier-general for the co. of Middlesex, and was 
a member of the board of war; in 1777 was elected a member of the supreme executive 
council of state, serving three years; in 1779 was made judge of probate for the county of 
Middlesex; was surgeon of the expedition against Shay’s rebellion. In 1780 he was 
elected a member of the academy of arts and sciences. He published a Déssertation on the 
Natural History and Medical Effects of the Secale Cornutwm or Argot, and contributed to the 
New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 


PRESCOTT, RIcHARD, 1725-88; b. England; served in Germany during the Seven 
Years’ war. He was in Canada in 1778, and surrendered Nov. 17, 1775, on the reduction 
of Montreal by the Americans; having been attacked while attempting to convey troops. 
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and stores to Quebec. In the following September he was exchanged for gen. Sullivan. 
He was commandant at Newport, until captured by lieutenant-colonel Barton; and on 
being exchanged for Gen. Lee, resumed command in Rhode Island; remaining in that 
position until the evacuation of Newport, Oct. 25, 1779. In 1777 he was made major- 
general, and lieutenant-general Nov. 26, 1782. 


PRESCOTT, RoBeRT, 1725-1816; b. Lancashire, Eng.; was made captain 15th foot, 
Jan. 22, 1755, accompanying them against Rochefort, 1757, and Louisburg, 1758. He 
acted as aid-de-camp to Amherst in 1759, and afterward served under Wolfe. He par- 
ticipated in all engagements in the revolution from the battle of Brooklyn, through 
those in Westchester co., to the storming of Fort Washington, and the expedition 
against’ Philadelphia in 1777. He was brevetted colonel Aug. 29, and fought in the 
battle of Brandywine. He went in the expedition against the West Indies under Gen. 
Grant in 1778. He was made lieutenant-general 1793; was made governor of Barbadoes 
and Guadeloupe after the capitulation of Mar. 22, 1794; and in 1796 became governor of 
Lower Canada. General in the army, Jan. 1, 1798. 


PRESCOTT, WILLIAM, 1726-95; b. Mass.; served in 1755 as lieutenant and captain in 
the provincial army under Winslow in an expedition against Nova Scotia. Afterward 
he became a farmer in Pepperell on a large estate which he had inherited. Hearing of 
the battle of Lexington, he formed a regiment of minute men, and marched as its colonel 
to Cambridge. With a brigade of 1000 men he threw up intrenchments at Bunker hill, 
displaying great bravery, and being the last to leave the field. He served two years 
longer, and was a volunteer at Saratoga in 1777. Returning home, he was in the state 
legislature for several years. 


PRESCOTT. WILLIAM, 1762-1844; graduated at Harvard College in 1783; studied 
law at Beverly with Nathan Dane, and practiced there two years; removed to Salem 
in 1789; represented the town several years in the legislature, and afterward was elected 
by the federal party state senator; removed to Boston in 1808, where he became a mem- 
ber of the governor’s council. In 1814 he was a delegate to the Hartford convention; 
‘in 1818 appointed judge of the court of common pleas; in 1820 was a delegate to the 
state constitutional convention. He was a member of the American academy of arts 
and sciences. 

PRESCOTT, WiLLiAM HIcKLING, LL.D., American historian, son of a distinguished 
lawyer and statesman, and grandson of Col. William Prescott, an officer of the revolu- 
tion, was b. at Salem, Mass., on May 4, 1796. He entered Harvard college in 1811, and 
graduated in 1814. During his college course, he had one eye blinded by a piece of 
bread playfully thrown by a fellow-student, and his studies so affected the other that he 
was sent abroad for his health, and traveled in England, France, and Italy. On his 
return to America he married, and abandoned the study of law for literature. In 1819, 
he determined to devote 10 years to study, and the succeeding 10 to composition. He 
contributed, however, several papers to the North American Review, collected in his Mis- 
cellanies. In 1825 he was engaged in the study of Spanish literature, and selected materi- 
als for his History of Ferdinand and Isabella. While engaged in this work, his sight 
failed, and, with the aid of a reader who knew no Spanish, he went through the seven 
quarto volumes of Mariana’s history. After 10 years of painful labor his work was 
made ready for the press, and a few copies struck off for his friends, whose warm 
approval secured its publication in 1888 (8 vols. 8vo, Boston and London). It met with 
immediate success, and was translated into French, Spanish, and German. He next 
devoted six years to the History of the Conquest of Mezico (38 vols., 1848, London and New 
York); and four years to the Conquest of Peru (2 vols., 1847). These careful, elaborate, 
and charmingly written works made for him a high reputation. He was chosen corre- 
sponding member of the French institute; and, on his visit to Europe in 1850, he was 
received with the highest distinction. In 1855, he published two volumes of his History 
of Philip IT., and a third volume in 1858, but left it unfinished. He died at Boston, Jan, 
28, 1859. Mr. Prescott was an elegant scholar and writer, a man of a cheerful humor and 
affectionate character, methodical in his habits, and persevering in his pursuits. He 
walked five miles regularly every day, composing as he walked. He devoted five hours to 
literary labor, two hours to novel-reading, for the refreshment of his mind—Scott, Dick. 
ens, Dumas, and Sue being his favorite authors. He gave one-tenth of his ample income 
in charity, and divided his time between his winter mansion in Boston, a summer resi- 
dence at Nahant, and a farm-house where he spent the autumn. In his large library, 
with the light carefully regulated for his imperfect vision, he wrote with a stylus each 
day what he had composed, which was then copied, read over, and carefully corrected. 
His life, by George Ticknor, was published in 1864. 


PRESCRIPTION is the term applied to the written direction or receipt given by the 
physician or surgeon to the chemist for the preparation of a medicinal substance suitable 
to a special case. In prescribing, the medical practitioner may either order an officinal 
or an extemporaneous compound. Officinal compounds (or preparations, as they are fre- 
quently termed) are those for which formule are introduced into the national pharma- 
copeias, and are therefore supposed to be always at hand in the laboratory of the dis 
pensing chemist (such, for example, as mistura ferri composita, pulvis ipecacuanhs 
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compositus, confectio aromatica, etc.); while extemporaneous compounds are those which 
are devised on the instant with the view of meeting the various peculiarities which 
almost every case of disease presents. ‘‘ Too much importance,” as Dr. Paris very truly 
observes, ‘‘ cannot be assigned to the art that thus enables the physician to adapt and 
graduate a powerful remedy to each particular case by a prompt and accurate prescrip- 
tion. If he prescribes upon truly scientific principles, he will rarely, in the course of 
his practice, compose two formule that shall in every respect be perfectly similar, for the 
plain reason, that he will never meet with two cases exactly alike.”’—Pharmacologia, 9th 
ed., 1843, p. 374, 

The author whom we have just quoted, and who is the highest English authority on 
the subject, lays down jive olyects which the physician should have in view in the con- 
struction of an extemporaneous formula or prescription. They are: 1. To promote the 
action of the principal medicine (or, as he terms it, the basis) of a formula. 2. To cor- 
rect the operation of the basis. 38. To obtain the joint operation of two or more medi- 
cines which act in totally different ways. 4. To obtain a new and active remedy not 
afforded by any single substance. 5. To select an eligible form. 

The first olject may be attained (a) by combining different preparations of the same 
substance, as, for example, tincture of senna with infusion of senna in the ordinary 
black draught; or (0) by combining different substances of a similar action, as, for example, 
opium with hyoscyamus or conium; or sulphate of magnesia with the preparations of 
senna; or quinine with the preparations of iron. The second object may be attained in 
various ways. For example, the addition of extract of hyoscyamus to the compound 
extract of colocynth renders the purgative action of the latter much less griping, but not 
less efficacious; the addition of dilute sulphuric acid to a solution of sulphate of mag 
nesia renders that purgative salt less liable to gripe, and makes it sit easier on the 
stomach; and extract of eleterium, if given in hot brandy and water, acts equally pow- 
erfully as a hydragogue cathartic without causing the depression of the vital powers, 
which it often occasions if given alone. As an illustration of a mode of attaining the third 
object, we may refer to the operation of purgatives and of diuretics. If we administer a 
purgative which acts mainly in increasing the peristaltic motion of the intestines, their 
contents will be urged forward and evacuated, but the operation will be slow and diffi- 
cult, and probably be accompanied with griping; but if we combine this medicine with 
one which acts by increasing the flow of fluids into the intestine, the purgative action 
will be increased and quickened, and all griping will be avoided. A combination of 
foxglove, squill, and blue pill or calomel will act much more powerfully as a diuretic 
than any one of the substances taken alone; and they probably all act in different ways 
on the system. The fourth object is usually attained by chemical decomposition. 'The 
activity of the Mistura Ferri Composita is due to the carbonate of iron which it contains, 
and which is yielded by the double decomposition of the two ingredients of the mixture, 
sulphate of iron and carbonate of potash. By prescribing a mixture of solution of 
iodide of potassium and corrosive sublimate, we obtain an extemporaneous formation of 
biniodide of mercury. The b':ck wash (see LINIMENTS) owes its active ingredient to 
the decomposition of calomel by lime-water. In some cases, where no chemical action 
is apparent or probable, a mixture of two or more drugs seems to modify the physiolog- 
ical effect of each ingredient. For example, Dover’s powder contains as its active ingre- 
dients ipecacuanha and opium, and yet in well-regulated doses it neither exhibits the 
nauseating properties of the former nor the narcotic influence of the latter substance. 
The jifth object, the selection of the most eligible form of the remedy, is of extreme im- 
portance. The physician here has to determine whether he shall prescribe his remedy 
in the form of pill, powder, or mixture; whether he shall administer it as an injection 
into the lower bowel; whether the patient shall (in certain cases) inhale it; ete. As a 
general rule, we should accommodate the form and flavor of our remedies, provided we 
do notesacrifice their virtues to the taste of the patient, who usually prefers pills to 

-draughts or powders. The unpleasant taste of many medicines which must be given in 
the fluid form may often be obviated by the skill of the prescriber. Castor oil, cod-liver 
oil, and copaiba are most easily taken on the surface of orange wine, or water containing a 
bitter tincture, care being taken to moisten with water the edge or rim of the glass at the 
part applied to the mouth. The taste of solution of potash and of lime-water is best 
covered with milk; and the disagreeable flavor of senna is said to be concealed if its 
infusion is made with strong tea. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that in this country it is the custom to write pre- 
scriptions in the Latin language, to abbreviate well-known words, to use symbols for 
weights and measures, and to commence each prescription with the symbol R, which 
signifies Recipe, take, As an illustration, we append a prescription for a tonic draught: 


(Name of Patient.), 
B Infus. Calumbe, teas 
Tinct. Calumbe, ‘FS 
Acid. Sulph. Dilut., TILX 
Syrup. Aurant., Sf. 3 iss 
M. Fiat Haustus ter quotidie sumendus. 
Date (in Latin). (Initials or name of prescriber.) 
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PRESCRIPTION, in law, is the limit of time within which one may acquire certain 
Jegal rights, by reason of the want of vindication by some other person of such rights, 
and putting in force his legal remedies. In England, however, it has a limited meaning, 
confined to a certain class of rights relating to lands, such as rights of way, of water. 
course, of fishing, shooting, etc.; while in Scotland it is a general term, applicable to 
all legal rights and to real property; and hence prescription in Scotland. corresponds to 
prescription plus limitation (q.v.) in England. Prescription in England is thus a mode 
of acquiring a legal right, incident to land, by the mere force of claiming and exercising 
it, without dispute, for a certain length of time. Thus, if a neighboring owner has for 
30 years, without interruption, actually enjoyed a right of common, such as pasture, 
fishery, shooting, etc., over another’s lands, he will be entitled to it as a legal right for- 
ever after, unless in certain exceptional cases; and if he has enjoyed it for 60 years, 
his title forever after cannot be defeated. So, if a person has for 20 years enjoyed, 
without interruption, a right of way, or of water-course, or of watering cattle, and simi- 
lar easements (q.v.) on another’s lands, he will be entitled, forever thereafter, to enjoy 
these, except in a few exceptional cases; and if the enjoyment has been for 40 years, he 
is entitled in all circumstances. So, if a person whose house adjoins another’s lands, 
and whose windows open upon such land, has enjoyed the light coming to these windows 
for 20 years, he can forever thereafter prevent his neighbor from building on his land, 
and thereby darkening such lights. In Scotland prescription includes such rights as have 
been already mentioned, and also the other substantive rights of property. With respect 
to servitudes, such as right of way, water-course, fuel, feal, and divot, the right can be 
gained by the enjoyment for 40 years. Prescription is divided into positive and negative. 

y the positive prescription whenever one enjoys lands for 40 years, and can show an 
infeftment, or a series of infeftments, during such time, though no previous title at the 
commencement of such period, such person obtains a right to the property. This enact- 
ment applies to all kinds of heritable subjects, including leases and servitudes, which 
require no infeftment, and as to which mere possession for 40 years, without interrup- 
tion, will give the right. By the negative prescription of 40 years, rights are cut off, 
unless sued for within that period as a debt due on a heritable bond, and on all cortracts 
whatever. Servitudes are also lost by the lapse of 40 years without enjoyment. Besides 
these prescriptions there are others, called the lesser prescriptions. Thus, there is a 20 
years’ or vicennial prescription, applicable to certain written contracts; a 10 years’ or 
decennial prescription, applicable to actions against tutors and curators; a 7 years’ or 
septennial prescription, applicable to actions against cautioners; a sexennial or 6 years’ 
prescription, applicable to actions on bills of exchange; a quinquennial or 5 years’ pre- 
scription, applicable to actions for arrears of rent and verbal contracts; a 3 years’ or 
triennial prescription, applicable to actions on ordinary merchants’ accounts, for ser- 
vants’ wages, rent due on a verbal lease, and for work done by workmen, attorneys, etc. 
With regard to crimes, also, in Scotland but not in England, a 20 years’ prescription 
applies, and no prosecution is competent after that period. 

It may be added that legal prescription follows in the United States in most points the 
requirements of the English law. The chief difference is in regard to the length of time 
during which there must have been adverse possession. This in almost all the states is 
fixed at 20 years. The uses and enjoyment of the easement or other incorporeal heredita- 
ment must be adverse, exclusive, uninterrupted, and continuous; and there must be 
some person not under disability to resist such use in possession or occupation. Wheu 
the title is once acquired, it is absolute. 


PRESENTATION, the name of the act by which a patron of a living in the established 
church of Scotland appointed a minister; so called because the presentee had to be pre- 
sented to the presbytery for inquiry into his qualitications, and for induction, if these 
were satisfactory. Ifthe patron failed to present within six months, the right then 
devolved on the presbytery. When a presentee was objected to by the major part of 
the congregation, whether with or without reason, the general assembly of the church 
formerly claimed the right to declare that he should not be inducted or entitled to the 
benefice. This declaration was contained in an act of assembly, dated 1835, called the 
veto act. But after much litigation, it was decided by the courts of law that such veto 
act was uwlira vires and void; and this decision led to a secession of many ministers and 
people from the established church, and to the formation of a new dissenting church, 
called the. Free church (q.v.). It was then settled by law that it was the presbytery, not 
the congregation, who were to consider all objections to the presentee, mere dislike on 
the part of the people not being a ground of rejection. In 1874, however, an act of par- 
liament was passed by which patronage was abolished, and the right of choosing their 
minister transferred to the congregation. See PATRONAGA. 


PRESENTATION, ORDER OF. See SISTERHOODS. 


PRESENTMENT is, in American law, the formal representation made by a grand jury 
of the finding of an indictment (q.v.). 


PRESERVATION OF WOOD. See Woop PRESERVING. 
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PRESERVES—PRESERVED PROVISIONS, etc. Much variety is comprehended under 
these terms: the first is generally understood to mean fruits preserved with sugar or 
brandy; and the latter, such articles of animal or vegetable food as are used ordinarily, 
but which are preserved by any means for the convenience of carriage, and for use beyond 
_ the time they would remain uninjured by ordinary keeping. Fruits intended for con- 

fectionery are preserved in four different ways: First, They may be preserved in’ the 
form of jam, in which the fruit is simply boiled with from one-half to equal its weight 
of sugar. By this method, the fruit becomes broken, and the juice set free; but all is 
preserved, as the latter forms a thick syrup with sugar. Such preserves can be kept, if 
well made, for several years, but are best used during the first winter. A second plan is 
to preserve only the juice, which, when carefully strained from the solid portions of the 
fruit, and boiled with a third or half its weight of refined sugar, constitutes the fruit- 
jellies of the cooks and confectioners. Another method is called candying, and consists in 
taking fruits whole or in pieces, and boiling them in a clear syrup previously prepared. 
In this way they absorb the syrup, and are then dried by a gentle heat, which causes the 
sugar of the syrup to crystallize on the surface and through the substance of the preserved 
fruits, which retain their form, and much if not all of their color. The remaining 
method is to carefully stew them in a weak syrup of refined sugar and water, so that 
they are rendered soft but are not broken. They are then transferred, with the syrup, to 
jars with well-prepared covers, to prevent evaporation; and pale brandy, equal in 
quantity to the syrup, isadded. Asa rule, only stone-fruits, such as peaches, plums, 
and cherries, are preserved in this way. Several fruits and vegetables, such as olives, 
cucumbers, cabbage, etc., are preserved for food in a saturated solution of salt and 
water poured in hot; others, in vinegar. See PICKLES. 

But the most approved methods of preserving vegetable and animal substances for 
food purposes, so as to be used as nearly as possible as if they were in the fresh state, is 
either to desiccate them or to seal them in air-tight cases. The first method was intro- 
duced by M. Chollet of Paris in 1852, and patented in England in 1854. It was, and still 
is, chiefly applied to vegetables, and a few kinds of fruit, such as apples and pears, 
which have a small amount of juice. By this method, M. Chollet entirely removes all 
moisture from the vegetables, by drying either in a vacuum or by the aid of heated air, 
which reduces their bulk more than one-half. They are then compressed under power- 
ful presses, which, beside rendering them extremely portable, also makes them less liable 
to absorb moisture from the atmosphere, which is very desirable, as they are very absorb- 
ent. In this way, both the color and distinctive flavor of the vegetables are completely 
preserved, and mere soaking in water restores them almost precisely to their original 
condition. The introduction of this process has been of great benefit to voyagers, as it 
enables ships to carry a complete supply of vegetable provisions on the longest voyage. 

The method of sealing cooked provisions in air-tight metallic cases, which is now so 
largely in use, is of comparatively recent invention, and has only been brought into use 
during the present century. In 1810 Augustus de Heine took out a patent in this country 
for preserving food in tin or other metal cases, by simply exhausting the air by means of an 
air-pump; but it was unsuccessful. It was followed by a number of others by various per- 
sons, all of which were more or less failures, until Wertheimer’s patents, which were 
three in number, from 1839 to 1841. By his plan, the provisions of whatever kind are put 
into the metal cases, and closely packed, and the interstices filled in with water or other 
appropriate liquid, such as gravy in the case of flesh food. The lids are then soldered 
on very securely; two small perforations are made in each lid, and the cases are set in 

.a water-bath, in which muriate of lime is dissolved, and heat is applied until the whole 
boils, and the air is expelled through the small openings in the lids of the cases. When 
this is complete, the small holes are quickly soldered up, and the tins are removed from 
the bath. The muriate of lime is used because its solution can easily be maintained at a 
heat of 270° to 280° F., without material evaporation. Other plans have been patented 
similar in principle, but varying in the mode of applying it. A large business of this 
kind has for several years been successfully carried on by John Gillon & Co., Leith, and 
by Moir, Aberdeen, whose cases of preserved meats and soups are well known as an 
article of commerce. ‘The imports of canned meat from Australia and New Zealand are 
now extensive, and are yearly increasing. A very ingenious and scientific plan for preserv- 

_ ing meat fresh was invented by Prof. George Hamilton of Cheshire. It consists in cut- 

ting the meat small, and putting it into jars of binoxide of nitrogen, which perfectly pre- 

_ serves its sweetness and ordinary appearance. This plan has been tried with success on 

a smal] scale, and was shown in the Paris exhibition of 1855 as a French discovery, 
although Prof. Hamilton’s paper was in Paris in1854. The fresh meat of late so Tae 
exported from America may be said to be preserved, as it is kept fresh—not frozen—by 
being packed in chambers cooled by the presence of large quantities of ice. In addition, 
we have to notice here some recent efforts to preserve animal food. As yet the most 
successful method is by placing it when boiled in tins of convenient size for household 
consumption, hermetically sealed from the air. The waste of animal food in Australia 
and America had long been a cause of regret, and the sending of it to Europe in a dried 
state was only partially attempted, when the plan of preserving it in a boiled condition 
was first tried, on any scale, in 1866 or 1867. Since then, the quantity of Australian and 

American mutton and beef from Australia and the United States consumed in Great 
Britain has increased very rapidly. In 1888 the total value of the imports of unsalted 
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meat was not far short of $13,000,000. In 1890 the value of the imports of meat, salted 
and fresh, was over $28,000,000. Of this a value of $10,500,000 was for beef, fresh or 
slightly salted, from the United States. 

The eminent chemist Liebig suggested the manufacture of a concentrated extract of 
meat; and this is now carried on very extensively both at home and abroad. It is chiefly 
used by invalids, and for quickly making soups. Only the lean or muscular part is . 
used, and this is boiled until all but the fibrin is dissolved out; the liquid is then concen- 
trated until it is brought to the state of a thick paste, in which state it is easily preserved. _ 
Much controversy has of late taken place concerning the nourishing properties, not only 
of Liebig’s, but of all meat extracts. Still those physiologists who have least to say in 
their favor do not deny that they have some useful properties as food, and their use is 
decidedly on the increase. The Liebig extract of meat company is said to have slaugh- 
tered, in a single year, 150,000 head of cattle. ea 

A few years ago, Prof. Redwood patented a method of preserving fresh meat by a‘ 
coating of paraffin; but this substance, from its brittleness, is apt to crack, and we are 
not aware that itis now in use. Signor Mariotti has patented a rather peculiar plan, 
which consists in carbonizing the whole surface of the meat by taking advantage of the’ 
high temperature of boiling fat into which it is dipped. No way of preserving animal, 
food fresh, however, excels the simple one of storing it in chambers or cabins at a tem-. 
perature as little as possible above the freezing-point. By this method large supplies of - 
fresh meat have been conveyed to Great Britain from the United States and Canada in 
steamers fitted up for that purpose. 

Cold air refrigeration is now much used in the storage and transportation of fresh 
meats, as a very low temperature can be produced and maintained economically. The 
air is compressed, and then allowed to expand and perform work whereby its tempera- 
ture is much reduced ; it is then introduced into the storage chambers where a tempera- 
ture much below zero can be continuously maintained. Machines cooling 10,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour occupy little space, and are used on ships carrying fresh meats. 
There are large cold storage depots in New York and London for keeping the meat any 
length of time. Prof. Barff has discovered that a compound of glycerine and boric acid 
is a valuable preservative of fresh meats ; a solution of one part to between 20 and 60 of 
water makes an almost tasteless mixture, and meat, oysters, poultry, etc., after being 
immersed in it will keep for months. A gallon of the solution costs between 15 and 20 
cents, and can be repeatedly used. Oysters immersed in it retain their original flavor 
much better than when canned. M. Potelhasinvented a compound composed of tannin, 
glycerine, and gelatine that forms an air-tight coating over the meat. It is applied 
at a temperature sufficiently high to destroy putrefactive germs, and when it hardens 
a durable envelope is formed. An attempt has been made to prevent meat from 
putrefving by introducing an antiseptic liquid into the circulation of the animal before 
being killed. The bullock is first stunned by a blow, the jugular vein is then opened, 
and a small quantity of blood drawn. A tube is afterwards inserted, through which 
the antiseptic mixture is forced into the circulation, and after a few minutes the animal 
is killed ; meat treated in this way keeps fresh for several weeks. In 1890 there was 
exported from the U. 8., fresh beef valued at $12,862,384. 


PRESHO, a co. in S. Dakota, having the Missouri river on the n. and n.e., and White 
river for its s. boundary ; 1185 sq.m.; formed since the census of ’70 ; still unorganized. 
Its surface consists of rolling prairies drained by Medicine creek in the n., and adapted 
to stock-raising and farming, Pop. ’90, 181. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, the chief executive officer of the United: 
States of North America. The second executive officer is the vice-president, who suc: 
ceeds to the office of president in case of the removal of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability. The president holds his office during a term of 
four years, beginning on the 4th day of March next succeeding the day of his election. 
No person except a native of the United States is eligible to this office. A candidate 
must be not under 35 years of age, and is chosen by electors who have been chosen by 
the people. The president receives for his services a compensation of $50,000 a year, 
and the constitution forbids his receiving during office any other emolument from the 
United States or any state. He is commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several states when called into the actual service 
-of the United States. He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices, and he has power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. He also has the power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make treaties, appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not otherwise provided for. It is the duty of the presi- 
dent to send to congress, from time to time, a ‘‘ message” giving information of the state 
of the union, and recommending to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses or 
either of them, and, in case of disagreement between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper. He receives 
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ambassadors and other public ministers; commissions all the officers of the United States; 
and must take care that the laws are faithfully executed. He can be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Every bill which passes congress must have the president’s signature to 
become a law, unless, after he has returned it to congress with his objections, two-thirds 
of each house shall vote in its favor. For the election of a president, each state is 
entitled to a number of electors equal to its number of senators and representatives in 
congress, who meet at their respective state capitals on the first Wednesday in January 
after their election, and transmit their votes to the president of the U. 8. senate. The 
votes are canvassed by the two houses of congress in joint convention, and the result is 
declared on the second Wednesday in February following the meeting of the electors. 
Formerly the constitution provided that the person receiving the second highest number 
of votes for president became vice-president, but the twelfth amendment makes provis- 
ions for a separate election of the vice-president. The following list gives the names of 
those who have held the office of president: George Washington, 1789-97; John Adams, 
1797-1801; Thomas Jefferson, 1801-9; James Madison, 1809-17; James Monroe, 1817-25; 
John Quincy Adams, 1825-29; Andrew Jackson, 1829-87; Martin Van Buren, 1887-41; 
William Henry Harrison, Mar. 4, 1841-April 4, 1841; John Tyler (succeeded to the office 
as vice-president), 1841-45; James Knox Polk, 1845-49; Zachary Taylor, 1849 to July 
5, 1850; Millard Fillmore (succeeded to the office as vice-president), 1850-538; Franklin 
Pierce, 1853-57; James Buchanan, 1857-61; Abraham Lincoln, 1861-April 15, 1865; 
Andrew Johnson (succeeded to the office as vice-president), 1865-69; Ulysses 8. Grant, 
1869-77 ; Rutherford B. Hayes, 1877-81 ; James A. Garfield, 1881; Chester A. Arthur, 
1881-85 ; S. Grover Cleveland, 1885-89; Benjamin Harrison, 1889. The presidents 
chosen for a second term of office were Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Grant. See CoNsTITUTION ; UNITED STATES, 


PRESIDEO. See SAN FRANCISCO. 


PRESI’DIO, a co. in s.w. Texas, bounded on the s. by the Rio Grande, and on the e. 
by the Pecos river; about 3470 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1698. Co. seat, Marfa. 


PRESQUE ISLE, a co. in the s. peninsula of Michigan, on lake Huron; about 715 sq. 
m.; pop. 790, 4687, chiefly of American birth. Capital, Rogers. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, in the United States, is (1) an organization of newspapers 
which collects news in all parts of the country, and, by foreign agencies, in all parts of 
the world, and supplies it to the newspapers composing the association, each newspaper 
member bearing its share of the cost of collection; (2) a similar organization operating 
in restricted sections of the country or exclusively in large cities, and selling local news 
to its subscribing newspapers; (3) an organization or individual agency supplying special 
lines of news to subscribers, usually what are known as ‘‘ country newspapers’’; and 
(4) a syndicate, either an individual or co-operative agency, which supplies what is 
known as ‘‘reading matter,’? as 3. The first regular organization on the plan of 1 was 
the Associated Press, formed by several daily newspapers of New York in 1849. 


PRESS GANG. See IMPRESSMENT. 
PRESS, THE. See AMERICAN JOURNALISM; JOURNALISM; NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


PRESSENSE, EDMOND D&HOULT DE, D.D., b. in Paris, 1824; student of theology at 
Lausanne, Halle, and Berlin, and in the latter place a friend of Neander; a Protestant 
preacher of great warmth and vigor of style, and in his writings an energetic opponent of 
the government church establishment. He was elected to the assembly from the depart- 
ment of the Seine in 1871, and there eloquently advocated amnesty to the national 
guards who had joined the commune, moderation in legislation concerning the ‘‘ inter- 
national’’ organization, and free education. In 1883 he was elected a life senator. 
Among his works are: Conférences sur le Christianisme dans son Application aux Questions 
Sociales (1849); Du Catholicisme_ en France (1851); Histoire des Trois Premiers Siécles de 
PHglise Chrétienne (1858); L’ Ecole Critique et Jésus-Christ (1863), which is apropos of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus ; La Liberté Religieuse en Europe depuis 1870, etc.. He was founder of 
the Revue Chrétienne, and the Bulletin Théologique. He d. in 1891. 


PRESTIS’SIMO (Ital. very quick) is the most rapid degree of movement known in 
musical composition. 


PRESTER JOHN. See JoHN, PRESTER. 


PRESTO (Ital. quick), in music, a direction that a piece should be performed in a 
rapid, lively manner. 


PRESTON, a co. inn. West Virginia, adjoining Pennsylvania; drained by Cheat river; 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; about 709 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 20,855 of American 
birth, 208 colored. Co. seat, Kingwood. 


PRESTON, an important manufacturing and market t., a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough in Lancashire, on the n. bank of the Ribble, and at the head of the estu- 
ary of that river, 21 m. n.n.e. of Liverpool. The houses are mostly built of brick, 
and the town is on the whole well laid out, and is surrounded with pleasing scenery. 
The chief public buildings are the town-hall, of Gothic design, which contains the 
guildhall and exchange, the Preston and county of Lancaster royal infirmary, 
erected 1869; the corn exchange and market-house; the house of correction and 
court-house; the institution for the diffusion of useful knowledge, with a good-sized 
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library; the institute and school for the blind. It has also several public libraries: 
weekly and semi-weekly newspapers. Linen manufactures were formerly the staple, 
and, though still extensive, have been supplanted by the cotton manufacture, which now 
holds the first place. Preston contains many cotton-mills. There are also iron and 
brass foundries, iron ship-building yards, carriage works, and machine shops; and malt- 
ing, brewing, and rope-making are also carried on. Its imports are chiefly corn, iron 
and timber; its exports principally coal. Several great fairs are held here during the 
year, besides the usual weekly markets. The celebrated guild of merchants called Pres- 
ton guild is still observed here every 20 years. On the last occasion, 1862, the founda- 
tion stone of the new town-hall was laid. Pop. ’91, 107,573. 


PRESTON, HARRIET WATERs, b. Danvers, Mass., abt. 1843. She is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals; is the author of the novels, Aspen- 
dale, 4 Yearin Eden, and Love in the Nineteenth Century, and of some excellent translations, 
— the Georgics of Vergil, Mistral’s Miréio and Calendau, etc. 


PRESTON, JoHN SmirH, b. Va., 1809; educated at Hampden-Sidney college, and the 
university of Virginia. He studied law at the Harvard law school, and was admitted to 
the bar. Marrying a daughter of Gen. Wade Hampton, he settled in South Carolina, 
where he was active in the nullification movement. He had large sugar plantations in 
Louisiana, but retained his residence in South Carolina, in whose legislature he served, 
1848-56. In 1860 he headed the delegation of his state to the democratic convention at 
Charleston, but withdrew. He was prominent in the secession movement, and a general 
in the confederate army. He d. 188]. 


PRESTON, MARGARET (JUNKIN), b. Pa., about 1835; resides in Lexington, Va.; 
daughter of George Junkin, president of Washington college, Va., married Col. J. T. L. 
Preston, professor in the Virginia military institute. In 1855 she published an admir- 
able translation of the Dies [re ; 1856, Silverwood, a Book of Memories; 1866, Beechenbrook, 
a Rhyme of the War; 1869, The Young Ruler’s Question; 1887, Colonial Ballads; and is 
author of several short poems. 


PRESTON, THomas Scort, b. Conn., 1824; graduated at Trinity college, Hartford, 
in 1848, and at the general theological seminary in New York in 1846; was assistant 
rector of the church of the Annunciation, and, later, of St. Luke’s in New York. In 1849 
he went to St. Joseph’s theological seminary, Fordham, and was ordained in the Roman 
Catholic church in 1850; was assistant at the cathedral in New York and pastor of St. 
Mary’s church at Yonkers, N. Y.; appointed in 1853 chancellor of the diocese of New 
York; in 1873 vicar-general. He has also been pastor of St. Ann’s church since 1861. 
His published works are: Ark of the Covenant, or Life of the Blessed Virgin; Life of St. 
Mary Magdalene; Life of St. Vincent de Paul; Sermons for the Seasons of the Sacred Year; 
The Purgatorian Manual; Lectures on Christian Unity; Reason and Revelation; Christ 
and the Church; The Vicar of Christ; Protestantism and the Bible, etc. He d. in 1891. 


PRESTON, WiILLIAM CAMPBELL, Lu.D., 1794-1860; b. Philadelphia; graduated from 
the South Carolina university in 1812, studied law under Wirt, the noted lawyer and 
author, and in Edinburgh, Scotland. In 1820 he was admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice in Columbia, 8. C.; was very successful; in 1824 was sent to congress, and was 
afterward a member of the state legislature. He was an extreme advocate of free trade, 
state rights, and nullification. He served as U. 8. senator 1836-42, and was prominent 
in debate. 


PRESTONPANS, a village of Haddingtonshire, having a station on the North British 
railway, 8 m. e. of Edinburgh. It is supposed to have had salt-pans as early as the 12th 
c., and possessed thriving manufactures till some time after the reformation. Its present 
manufacturing industry is limited to that of ale. Pop. ’91, 2224. Near Prestonpans 
was fought the famous battle of that name, in which the Jacobites under prince Charles 
Edward completely routed the royal army under sir John Cope, capturing their cannon, 
baggage, and military chest. 

PRETENSE, EscuTcHEON or, or EscuTcHEON SurRTovtT, in heraldry, a small shield 
placed in the center of the field of another shield. The husband of an heiress may bear 
the arms of his wife in an escutcheon of pretense, instead of impaling them. Feudal 
arms are also sometimes placed on an escutcheon of pretense, particularly in the insignia 
of elective sovereigns, who have been in use of bearing their own proper arms in surtout 
over those of the dominions to which they are entitled. 


PRETENDER, OLD anp YOUNG. See Sruart, CHARLES EpwArpD LEwis CASIMIR. 


PRETOR (probably a contraction for preiior, from pre-eo, to precede, also to order) 
was, among the ancient Romans, the title given to the consuls as leaders of the armies of 
the state ; but it was specially employed to designate a magistrate whose powers were 
scarcely inferior to those of a consul. The pretorship, in this specific sense of the term, 
was first instituted in 366 B.c., as a compensation to the patricians for being obliged to 
share with the plebeians the honors of consulship. It was virtually a third consulship , 
the pretor was entitled collega consulibus; he was elected by the same auspices and at the 
same comitia. For nearly 30 years, patricians alone were eligible for the office; but, in 
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337 B.C., the plebeians made good their right to it also. The pretor’s functions were 
chiefly judicial. Though he sometimes commanded armies, and, in the absence of the 
consuls, exercised considerable authority within the city, yet his principal business was 
the administration of justice both in matters civil and criminal; and ‘‘to the edicts of 
successive pretors,” says Mr. G. Long, ‘‘the Roman law owes, in a great degree, its 
development and improvement.” Originally, there was only one pretor; but, as the city 
and state increased, and their relations with other nations became more complicated, 
others were added. _ In 246 B.c. asecond pretor was appointed, to settle disputes that 
might arise between Romans and foreigners temporarily resident at Rome, for trading or 
other purposes, hence called pretor peregrinus (foreign pretor), to distinguish him from 
the original pretor urbanus (city pretor). 1n 227 B.c., two new pretors were appointed, 
to administrate affairs in Sicily and Sardinia; and in 197 B.c., two more for the Spanish 
provinces, or 6 in all. Sulla increased the number to 8, and Julius Cesar to 16. 
Augustus reduced the number to 12; but at a later period we read of 18, if not more. 


PRETORIA. The capital of the South African (Transvaal) Republic, 980 miles from 
Capetown and 285 miles west of Delagoa Bay (q.v.). It is connected with Lorenzo 
Marques on the Bay, and Cape Town and Port Elizabeth by rail. Its streets are broad 
and unpaved, and it is still in a somewhat primitive condition. Here is the residence of 
the President with the other official buildings. Population, 91, white, 5000, blacks, 6000. 

PRETO'RIAN BANDS (Lat. pretorie cohortes, and pretoriant) the name given, more 
particularly during the period of the Roman empire, to a body of soldiers, organized for 
the purpose of protecting the person and maintaining the power of the emperors. We 
indeed read of a pretoria cohors, or select guard of the most valiant soldiers attached to 
the person of Scipio Africanus, who, according to Festus, received six-fold pay, and the 
exigencies of the civil wars naturally increased their number; but it was to Augustus 
that the institution of them as a separate force is owing. He formed 9 or 10 cohorts, 
each consisting of 1000 men (horse and foot); but kept only three of them in Rome, the 
rest being dispersed in cities not far off. Tiberius, however, assembled the 9 cohorts at 
the capital in a permanent camp, and Vitellius increased their number to 16. The pre- 
torians served at first for 12, and afterward for 16 years; they received double pay; the 
privates were held equal in rank to the centurions in the regular army, and on their 
retirement each received 20,000 sesterces. hey soon acquired a dangerous power, which 
they exercised in the most unscrupulous manner, deposing and elevating emperors at 
their pleasure. Aspirants forthe imperial dignity found it advisible, and even necessary, 
to bribe them largely; while those who acquired that dignity without their assistance 
‘were accustomed on their accession to purchase their favor by liberal donations. The 
pretorians, however, had no political or ambitious views; they were simply an insolent 
and rapacious soldiery, fond of substantial gratifications, and careless how they got them. 
After the death of Pertinax (193 a.p.), they actually sold ‘‘the purple” for a sum of 
money to Didius Julianus; but in the same year their peculiar organization was entirely 
broken up by Severus, who formed new cohorts altogether out of the best legions serv- 
ing on the frontiers, which he increased to four times the number of the old. After 
several other changes, they were entirely abolished by Constantine (812 A.D.). 


PREVENTION or CRUELTY to ANIMALS. See ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO. 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. See HEALTH, FlyGiENE, SANITARY SCIENCE, 


PREVIOUS QUESTION. A technical term used in the procedure of Congress for a 
motion to put an end to debate. The propriety of such a motion was recognized in 1789 
in the first rules of the House. When a member calls for the ‘‘ previous question” the . 
chair is obliged immediately to put the question, ‘‘ Shall the main question be now 
put ?”: And if this be carried, he puts to vote the questions before the House in the 
order of their priority until the main question is disposed of. This puts it in the power 
of a bare majority to shut off debate at any time. The previous question is not al- 
lowed by the rules of the Senate. It is identical with the Cléture (q.v.) of the French 
Chamber and the Closure of the English House of Commons. 


_ PREVOST, AvucustINE, 1725-86 ; b. Switzerland ; entered the British army. He was © 
with Wolfe at Quebec, and served through the war of the revolution, in which he 
attained the rank of maj.gen. He took the fort at Sunbury, Ga., in 1778, made an > 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Charleston in 1779, and later, defended Savannah. 


PREVOST, EuciNE MARCEL, a French author, was b. May Ist, 1862, in Paris, went 
to a Jesuit school and the Ecole Polytechnique, was for a time in the tobacco manufacture 
at Lille, but gave it up, returning to Paris in 1891 to devote himself to letters. His first 
novel, Le Scorpion, had appeared in 1887. It was followed by Mademoiselle Jaufre (1889), 
La Cousine Laura (1890), La Confession dun Amant (1891), Lettres de Femmes (1892), L’ Au- 
tomne dune Femme (1893), Le Moulin de Nazareth (1894), Les Demi-vierges (1894), Nouvelles 
Lettres des Femmes (1894), Notre Compagne, Provinciales et Parisiennes (1895), Le Mariage de 
Juliette, (1896), Le Jardin Secret (1896), and Derniéres Lettres de Femmes (1897). His work, 
which he has himself characterized as ‘‘ Romantic Romance” (Ze Roman romantique), is 
strongly analytic and owes its success primarily to his acute psychological insight into 
the feminine character. 


PREVOST-PARADOL, LucrEN ANATOLE, a distinguished French littérateur, b. at 
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Paris, Aug. 8, 1829; studied at the collége Bourbon and the école normale; in 1851 
obtained from the académie the prize for eloquence, and was admitted docteur-és-lettres 
in 1855. In that year he was named to the chair of French literature by the faculty of 
Aix; but in the (ate year resigned it, and became one of the editors of the Journal 
des Débats, writing generally the leading articles. His advocacy of a responsible minis- 
try brought him into difficulties with the censorship. He was twice an unsuccessfu! 
candidate for a seat in the chamber. In 1865 he was elected a member of the académie. 
Believing that the empire had at last adopted the principle of parliamentary government, 
he consented, in 1870, to fill the post of envoy at Washington; but undeceived by the 
events connected with the proclamation of war with Prussia, he died by his own hand, 
July 20, 1870. His chief works are: Revue de ? Histoire Universelle, 1854; Hssais de Poli- 
lique et de Littérature, 1859-63; Quelques Pages d@ Histoire Contemporaine, 1862-66. 


PRI'AM, King of Troy at the time of the Trojan war, was the son of Laomedon, and 
Strymo or Placia. The name Priam (derived from priamaz, to ransom) was given him 
on account of his having been ransomed by his sister Hesione from Herakles, into whose 
hands he had fallen. His first wife was Arisbe, daughter of Merops, whom he gave 
away to a friend in order to marry Hecuba, by whom, according to Homer, he had 19 
sons; but as his intercourse with the other sex was not limited to Hecuba, the epic poet 
gives him in all 50 sons; while later writers add as many daughters. The best-known 
of these are Hector, Paris, Deiphobos, Helenus, Troilus, and Cassandra. Priam is repre- 
sented as too old to take any active part in the Trojan war; and in Homer, only once 
appears on the field of battle. The oldest Greek legends—i.e., the Homeric—are silent 
respecting his fate; but the later poets—Euripides, Virgil, etc.—say that he was slain by 
Pyrrhus at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, when the Greeks stormed the city. 


PRIBYLOFF, PRYBILOV, or SEAL ISLANDS, a volcanic group beionging to Alaska ; 
in Behring sea, lat. 57° n., long. 170° w.; 1400 m. n.n.w. of Sitka, and 250 m. n.w. of 
Oonalaska. St. Paul and St. George, the largest, and the centres of the fur-seal trade, 
are respectively 13 and 10 m. long, narrow, and are composed of high cliffs, sandy 
beeches, and grassy slopes, with pools of fresh water. They contain a population living 
in comfortable houses and having churches (Greek), schools, and a hospital. The kill- 
ing grounds, packing and salting houses of the Alaska commercial company are situated 
here. These islands were peopled in 1786 by a colony brought from Oonalaska by the 
Russian fur-traders. The indiscriminate slaughter of the seals on the Pribyloff rookeries 
has led to protests on the part of the United States government. 


PRICE, a co. in n.w. Wisconsin; formed 1879. Pop. ’90, 5258. Area, 1160 sq.m. Co. 
seat, Phillips. 

PRICE, BonAmy, b. England, 1807; educated at Oxford. He became assistant master 
in Rugby school in 1830, and professor of political economy at Oxford in 1868. He wrote 
The Anglo-Catholic Theory ; The Principles of Currency, 1869; Of Currency and Banking, 1876 ; 
and Practical Political Economy, 1878. He had positive views to which he gave vigorous 
expression. Hed. 1888. 


PRICE, RICHARD, was b. at Tynton, in Wales, Feb. 22, 1723. He was a private chap- 
lain, 1748-56; preached at Hackney, at Newington Green, and returned to Hackney, 
1786. His Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals (Lond., 1758), though 
a somewhat heavy work, established his reputation as a metaphysician and a moralist, 
In 1769 he published his Zreatise on Reversionary Payments; this was followed by the com- 
pilation and publication of the celebrated Northampton Mortality Tables, and various other 
works relating to life-assurance and annuities, forming most valuable contributions to 
the branch of science to which they refer. In 1776 appeared his Observations on Civil 
Liberty and the Justice and Policy of the War with America. Of this work 60,000 copies are 
said to have been sold in a few months. So greatly was it admired in the United States 
that, in 1778, the American congress, through Franklin, communicated to him their 
desire to consider him a fellow-citizen, and to receive his assistance in regulating their 
. finances ; an offer declined principally on the ground of age. He died April 19, 1791. 
Price was a believer in the immateriality of the soul, holding that it remained in a dor- 
mant state between death and resurrection. Their difference of opinion on this subject 
led to a controversy of some celebrity between him and his friend Dr. Priestley. His 
views respecting the Son of God were what is called low or semi-Arian. His moral char- 
acter appears to have been a singularly beautiful one. ‘‘Simplicity of manners,’’ says 
Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ with such genuine marks of perfect integrity and benevolence, diffused 
around him a charm which the forms of politeness can put poorely imitate.’’ See Memoirs 
of the Life of Richard Price, L.D., by William Morgan, F.R. 8., Lond., 1815. 


PRICE, RopMAN McCAMLEYy, 1816-94, b. N. J., educated at Princeton college, but did 
not graduate; studied law, and after his appointment as purser in the U. S. navy, was, 
it is said, the first to exercise judicial functions in California under the American flag. 
In 1848 he was made a navy agent on the Pacific coast, but soon returned to New Jersey; 
was elected to congress by the democratic party in 1851, and governor of the state in 
1854. He was a delegate to the peace conference or ‘‘ congress”’ of 1861. 

PRICE, STERLING, 1809-67, b. Va.; settled in Missouri in 1830, and was soon after- 
ward elected to the state legislature. He was a member of congress 1845-47; was col. 
of a Missouri volunteer regiment in the Mexican war; was made brig.-gen. in 1847, and 
soon afterward was appointed military gov. of Chihuahua. He was in command at 
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the battles of Cafiada, New Mexico, Jan. 24, 1847, where he was wounded, and of Santa 
Cruz de Rosales, Mar. 16, 1848. He was governor of Missouri 1853-57, and bank com- 
missioner in 1861. He was the leader of the secession party in the state, and president 
of the state convention, Feb. 28, 1861. As commander-in-chief of the state forces, he 
endeavored to force Missouri out of the union. He was compelled to withdraw before 
Gen. Lyon, and on account of the withdrawal of Ben McCullough’s troops, was unable 
~ to take the state out of the union. Sept. 20 he took Lexington with a large number of 
prisoners, and was thanked by the confederate congress. In Mar., 1862, he entered the 
confederate service aS maj.gen.; was wounded at Pea Ridge the same month, was at 
Iuka and Corinth, and led the advance of Pemberton’s army in n. Mississippi in Decem- 
ber. He was afterward in command of the department of the Arkansas, and in Sept., 
1864, invaded Missouri, but was finally driven from the state with heavy loss. After 
the war he visited Mexico, where he was for some time a member of the board of immi-. 
gration, but returned to Missouri shortly before his death. . 


PRICE, Tuomas, 1787-1848 ; b. at Pencaerelin, Wales; educated for the church at. 
the college of Brecknock; vicar of Cwmdu in 1825. He was an adept in archery and 
other athletic games. He carved in wood, modeled in wax and cork, etched with suc. 
cess, and played on the harp. The Welsh /isteddfods,’or literary gatherings, received 
his earnest support. He contributed to not less than 15 Welsh periodicals. Besides other 
works he published in Welsh, A History of Wales and the Welsh Nation from the Harly 
Ages to the Death of Llewellyn ap Grujfydd, pronounced the best work on the subject. His 
most important works are contained in the Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas Price, 
with a Memoir of his Life, by Jane Williams. 


PRXCHARD, JAMES CowLEs, a distinguished ethnologist and physician, was b. at 
Ross, in Herefordshire, on Feb. 11, 1786. His father, Thomas Prichard, a member of 
the society of Friends, and a merchant, had been married young, and was early left a 
widower with four children, upon whose education he bestowed the greatest care. Of 
these children, James Cowles, the eldest, was educated at home under private tutors. 
He learned Latin and Greek from a Mr. Barnes; French from an émigré named De 
Rosemond; and Italian and Spanish from an Italian named Mordenti—while his father 
himself taught him history, for the study of which young Prichard showed a strong 
predilection. At Bristol, where his father resided for some time in the pursuit of his 
business, the embryo ethnologist gave the first indications of his love for the study in 
which he afterward became famous. On the quays, he met with foreigners from every 
country, and took much interest in observing their physical appearance, occasionally 
conversing with the sailors and others, as well as he was able, in their native tongues. 
On retiring from business, his father again took up his abode at Ross, where the son 
continued to pursue his studies under private tutors. When the time for choice of a 
profession arrived, young Prichard chose that of medicine as the one he thought most 
akin to his ethnological pursuits. He accordingly became a student of medicine, first at 
Bristol, afterward at St. Thomas’s hospital, London, and finally at Edinburgh, where 
he took his degree of M.D. Before commencing practice, however, he entered himself a 
student at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he read mathematics and theology for the 
most part. Subsequently he studied at St. John’s college and Trinity college, Oxford. 
In 1810 he commenced practice in Bristol as a physician. His talents were soon recog- 
nized, both privately and publicly. He was first appointed physician to the Clifton dis- 
pensary and St. Peter’s hospital, and afterward physician to the Bristol infirmary. In 
1818, he published his first work, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, which 
at once gave him a high standing as an ethnologist. Of this, a second and enlarged 
edition, in 2 vols., appeared in 1826; and a third, still further improved and enlarged, 
in 5 vols., appeared between the years 1836 and 1847. The second and third editions of 
this work, each in succession, gave remarkable proofs of the extraordinary zeal with 
which Dr. Prichard pursued his ethnological investigations; and not only so, for at the 
same time he devoted himself much to the pursuit of philology, which he rightly judged 
to be absolutely necessary to an enlarged study of ethnology. In afew years he became 
acquainted, not only with the Teutonic and Celtic languages, but with Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, showing a practical result of his studies in the publication of his work 
entitled The Hastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. In this publication, which appeared at 
Oxford in 1831, he compared the different dialects of the Celtic with the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic languages, and succeeded in proving a strong affinity between them 
all, from which he argued in favor of a common origin for all the peoples speaking those 
languages. His theory has met with general acceptation; and the work in which it 
appeared, says Mr. Norris, ‘‘is admitted by the most distinguished philologists to be unsur- 
passed in ability and soundness, while not a few deem it to be that which has made the 
greatest advance in comparative philology during the present century.” <A previous 
work—namely, his Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, first published in 1819, had the honor 
of being translated into German in 1837, and edited by A. W. Schlegel, who, however, 
took occasion to dissent from some of the author’s views. In 1843 Dr. Prichard pub- 
lished the first edition of his Natural History of Man, in 2 vols. Two other editions of 
this work appeared during the author’s lifetime; and a fourth, ably edited and enlarged, 
by Mr. Edwin Norris, was given to the world in 1855. Dr. Prichard’s other published 


works are for the most part on medical subjects—namely, History of the Hpidemic Fevers 
which prevailed in Bristol during the years 1817, 718, and ’19, published in 1820; Z7ea- 
tise on Diseases of the Nervous System (1822); A Treatise on Insanity and other Diseases 
affecting the Mind (1835); and On the Different Forms of Insanity in Relation to Jurispru- 
dence (1842). He also contributed various articles to the Cyclopedia of Practical Med- 
cine and to the Library of Medicine. Asa tribute to his eminence as an ethnologist, Dr. 
Prichard was elected president to the ethnological society; while, in recognition of his 
researches into the nature and various forms of insanity, he received the government 
appointment of commissioner in lunacy. This occasioned his removal from Bristol to 
London, where, unfortunately for the interests of science, he expired of, rheumatic fever, 
Dec. 22, 1848, at the comparatively early age of 62. Dr. Prichard’s fame as the greatest 
of ethnologists, which, during his lifetime, was universally acknowledged, remains 
undisturbed to this day, notwithstanding any difference of opinion as to his favorite 
doctrine of the unity of the human race, which he constantly upheld. He was the first 
to raise ethnology to the rank of a science, and in his work, The Physical History of Man- 
_ kind, he has left behind him a noble monument of his genius, skill, and perseverance. 


PRICKLE, Acwlews, in botany, a strong and hard, elongated and pointed hair. See 
Harrs, in botany.—The prickle is connected only with the bark, and not with the wood, 
in which it essentially differs from the spine or thorn. Prickles are sometimes straight, 
sometimes curved. They have often a pretty extended base—of some definite shape— 
by which they are attached to the bark. 


PRICKLY ASH. Sce ARALIA ; XANTHOXYLUM. 


PRICKLY HEAT is the popular name in India and other tropical countries fora 
severe form of the skin disease known as téchen. It more frequently attacks strangers 
from temperate climates than the natives, although the latter are not altogether exempt 
from it. The sensations of itching and stinging which attend it are intense, and give 
rise to an almost irresistible propensity to scratching, which of course only aggravates 
theirritation. Little or nothing can be done in the way of treatment, except keeping as 
cool as possible; but the remedies recommended in the article LicHeNs may perhaps 
slightly alleviate the symptoms. 


PRICKLY PEAR, or Inp1An Fic, Opuntia, a genus of plants of the natural order 
cactee (q.v.), having a fleshy stem, generally formed of compressed articulations, some- 
times of cylindrical articulations; leafless, except that the youngest shoots produce 
small cylindrical leaves, which soon fall off; generally covered with clusters of strong 
hairs or of prickles; the flowers springing from among the clusters of prickles, or from 
the margin or summit of the articulations, solitary, or corymboso-paniculate, generally 
yellow, rarely white or red; the fruit resembling a fig or pear, with clusters of prickles 
on the skin, mucilaginous, generably eatable—that of some species pleasant, that 
of others insipid. ‘The fruit imparts a red color to the urine. ‘he prickles 
of some species are so strong, and their stems grow up in such number and 
strength, that they are used for hedge-plants in warm countries.—The CoMMon 
Prickiy Pear or Inpran Fie (0. vulgaris), a native of the eastern United States, from 
Nantucket, Mass., southward, is now naturalized in many parts of the s. of Europe andn. 
of Africa, and in other warm countries. It grows well on the barest rocks, and 
spreads over expansas of volcanic sand and ashes too arid for almost any other 
plant. Itis of humble growth; its fruit oval, rather larger than a hen’s egg, yellow, 
and tinged with purple, the pulp red or purple, juicy, and pleasantly combining sweet- 
ness with acidity. It is extensively used in many countrics as a substantive article of 
food. Inthe s. of England the prickly pear lives in the open air, and occasionally 
ripens its fruit. (0. Rafinesquit and O. Missouriensis are natives of the western United 
States..—The DwarFr PrickLty PEAR (0. nana), very similiar, but smaller, and having 
. prostrate stems, is naturalized in Europe as far n. as the sunny slopes of the Tyrol.—The 
Tuna (0. tuna), much used in some parts of the West Indies as a hedge-plant, and also 
valuable as one of the species which afford food to the cochineal insect, yields a pleasant 
fruit. It has red flowers, with long stamens, which display a remarkable irritability 
See illus., FLowErs, vol. VI. 

PRIDE, in heraldry. A peacock, or other bird, when the tail is spread out in a cir- 
’ cular form, and the wings dropped, is said to be ‘‘in his pride.” 


PRIDEAUX, Humpurey, an Engiish scholar and divine, was b. of an ancient and 
‘ Honorable family at Padstow, in Cornwall, May 38, 1648. He was educated first at 
. Westminster school, under Dr. Busby; and afterward at Christ church, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1672. In 1676 he published an account of the Arundelian 
Marbles, under the title of Marmora Ozxoniensia, which greatly increased his fame as a 
scholar, and in the following year took the degree of M.A. The Marmora procured for 
Prideaux the friendship of the lord chancellor Finch (afterward earl of Nottingham), 
who, in 1679, appointed him rector of St. Clement’s at Oxford, and in 1681 a prebendary 
of the cathedral of Norwich. After several minor preferments he was collated, in 
1688, to the archdeaconry of Suffolk; and in 1702 was made dean of Norwich, He 
died Nov, 1, 1724, His principal works are his Life of Mahomet (1697), which was 
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Jong very popular, and has gone through many editions, but is now entirely superseded, 
and The Connection of the History of the Old and New Testament (1715-18). The last 
of these treats with much learning, but less discernment, the affairs of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Judea, Greece, and Rome, as far as they bear on the subject of sacred 
prophecy. Prideaux was a zealous but not an intolerant churchman, most conscientious 
in the discharge of his own duties, equally anxious that others should do theirs, and 
possessed of a considerably greater share of piety than was usual in his age. 


PRIDEAUX, Joun, 1718-59; b. England ; son of Sir John Prideaux, bart.; took part 
in the battle of Dettingen in 1748; fought in America against the French; became col, 
and brig.gen; was intrusted by William Pitt with the command of the expedition to 
reduce fort Niagara, in 1759, and while preparing for the siege was killed in the trenches 
by the accidental bursting of a gun. 


PRIDE OF INDIA, Priprk or Cura, or dead tree. An oriental tree which has 
become naturalized in most warm countries. It is a species of the genus melia, of the 
family meliacew. The pride of India, melia azederach, is a native of India and China, 
and attains a height of from 20 to 40 ft., and a diameter of trunk of about 3 ft. The 
leaves are bipinnate, each division having five lance-ovate, acuminate, and serrate leaf- 
lets. The flowers are in large axillary lilac-colored panicles; calyx small, corolla with 
spreading petals; stamens 10, united into a tube which forms a conspicuous part of the 
flower. Fruit about as large as a cherry, ovoid in shape and fleshy, containing a five- 
celled, five-seeded, elongated, bony nut. The tree is quite common in the southern 
United States. It is rapid of growth, soon producing an ample shade, but the odor is 
rather unpleasant. The bark of the root, in which the active principle resides, has been 
used in medicine from time immemorial as a vermifuge, and it resembles in its physio- 
logical and therapeutic action the spigelia marylandica, or Carolina pink. Conflicting 
statements are made in regard to the effects of the berries, some accounts stating that 
children have been poisoned by eating them, while others are to the contrary. They are 
eaten by birds and horses and cows, and horses eat the leaves without injury. As a 
vermifuge the root-bark is used in the form of a decoction, made by boiling two ounces 
of the bark in a pint of water till it is reduced to one-half. For a child of three to five 
years a tablespoonful of this is given every three hours till the stomach and bowels are 
affected, and it should be followed by a cathartic, or infusion of senna may be given 
with it, as with pink root. 


PRIE’GO, a t. of Spain, prov. of Cuenca, 55 m. e. of Alcala. The inhabitants of Priego 
are chiefly occupied in husbandry. ‘There are oil-mills, flour-mills, tanneries, and pot- 
teries. ‘here were formerly very important silk manufactures, but these have become 
inconsiderable. Pop. between 5000 and 6000. 

PRIESSNITZ, VINCENZ, the founder of hydropathy (q. v.), was born at Grafenberg 
(q.v.), in Austrian Silesia, Oct. 5, 1799. He was the son of a peasant-proprietor, and 
received at the school of Freiwaldau an education suitable to his station, and afterward 
farmed his paternal estate. It appears that a neighbor, who had been in the way of 
healing triflmg wounds on himself and others by means of cold water, treated Priessnitz 
successfully in this way for a serious injury from the kick of a horse; and Priessnitz, 
having thus had his attention directed to the virtues of cold water, and being indisputa- 
bly possessed of great sharpness of intellect and aptitude for the practice of the healing 
art, began to give advice to his neighbors how to cure all ailments*with cold water, and 
soon attained considerable reputation among them. Although several times brought 
before the authorities for unlicensed practicing, the simplicity of the means he used 
made it impossible to interfere with him. As the number of applicants for advice went 
on increasing, he gradually came, by experimental modifications of the way of applying 
his remedy, to form a kind of system of treatment for the various cases that presented 
themselves. At last, about 1826, strangers began to repair to Grafenberg, and stay there 
for some time for treatment; in 1829 there were as many as 49 water-patients, and in 
1837 the number had risen to 586. Priessnitz continued till 1883 to carry on his farm- 
ing; but after that, his practice, and the care of the establishments which he had to pro- 
vide for the reception and treatment of his patients, fully occupied him. He died Nov. 
28, 1851, leaving his establishment to his son-in-law. Very different judgments have 
been pronounced on the character of Priessnitz and his system of treatment, mostly 
according to the prejudices of the critics. He himself has left nothing in writing on his 
method of cure.—Wunde, Die Graf. Wasserheilanstalt und die Priessnitesche Curmethode 
(6th ed., Leip. 1845). : 

PRIEST (Gr. presbyteros, Lat. presbyter, Fr. prétre), the title, in its most general sig- — 
nification, of a minister of public worship, but specially applied to the minister of sacri- 
fice or other mediatorial offices. In the early history of mankind, the functions of the 
priest seem to have commonly been discharged by the head of each family; but on the 
expansion of the family into the state, the office of priest became a public one, which 
absorbed the duties as well as the privileges which before belonged to the heads of the 
separate families or communities. It thus came to pass that in many instances the 
priestly office was associated witb that of the sovereign, whatever might be the particu- 
lar form of sovereignty. But in many religious and political bodies, also, the orders 
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were maintained in complete independence, and the priests formed a distinct and, gen- 
erally speaking, a privileged class (see Hgyptian Priests, Indian Priests, below). The 
priestly order, in most of the ancient religions, included a graduated hierarchy; and to 
the chief, whatever was his title, were assigned the most solemn of the religious offices 
intrusted to the body. In sacred history, the patriarchal period furnishes an example 
of the family priesthood; while in the instance of Melchizedec, king of Salem, we find 
the union of the royal with the priestly character. In the Mosaic law, the whole theory 
of the priesthood, as a sacrificial and mediatorial office, is fully developed. The priest 
of the Mosaic law stands in the position of a mediator between God and the people; and 
even if the sacrifices which he offered be regarded as but typical and prospective in their 
moral efficacy, the priest must be considered as administering them with full authority 
in all that regards their legal value. The Mosaic priesthood was the inheritance of the 
family of Aaron, of the tribe of Levi. It consisted of a high-priest (q.v.), and of inferior 
ministers, distributed into 24 classes. The age for admission to the priesthood is 
nowhere expressly fixed; but from 2d Chronicles xxxi. 17, it would seem that the mini- 
mum age was 20. In the service of the temple, the priests were divided into 24 classes, 
each of which was subject to a chief priest, and served, each company for a week, fol- 
lowing each other in rotation. Their duties in the temple consisted in preparing, slay- 
ing, and offering victims; in preparing the show-bread, burning the incense, and tending 
the lights of the sanctuary. Outside, they were employed in instructing the people, 
attending to the daily offerings, enforcing the laws regarding legal uncleanness, etc, 
For their maintenance were set aside certain offerings (see Frrst-FRurTs) and other 
gifts. They wore a distinguishing dress, the chief characteristics of which were a white 
tunic, an embroidered cincture, and a turban-shaped head-dress. The Jewish priesthood 
may be said to have practically ceased with the destruction of the temple. 

In the Christian dispensation, the name primitively given to the public ministers of 
religion was presbyteros, of which the English name ‘“‘priest” is but a form derived 
through the old French or Norman prest7e. The name given in classical Greek to the 
sacrificing priests of the pagan religion, Gr. hzerews, Lat. sacerdos, is not found in the 
New Testament explicitly applied to ministers of the Christian ministry; but very early 
in ecclesiastical use, it appears as an ordinary designation; and with all those bodies of 
Christians, Roman Catholics, Greeks, Syrians, and other orientals who regard the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice (see Mass), the two names were applied indiscriminately. The 
priesthood of the Christian church is one of the grades of the hierarchy (q.v.), second in 
order only to that of bishop, with which order the priesthood has many functions in 
common. The priest is regarded as the ordinary minister of the Eucharist, whether as 
a sacrament or as a sacrifice; of baptism, penance, and extreme unction; and although 
the contracting parties are held in the modern schools to be themselves the ministers of 
marriage, the priest is regarded by all schools of Roman divines as at least the normal 
and official witness of its celebration. The priest is also officially charged with the 
instruction of the people and the direction of their spiritual concerns, and by long-estab- 
lished use, special districts, called parishes (q.v.), are assigned to priests, within which 
they are intrusted with the care and supervision of the spiritual wants of all the inhab- 
itants. The holy order of priesthood can only be conferred by a bishop, and he is ordi- 
narily assisted by two or more priests, who, in common with the bishop, impose hands 
on the candidate. The rest of the ceremonial of ordination consists in investing the can- 
didate with the sacred instruments and ornaments of his order, anointing his hands, and 
reciting certain prayers significative of the gifts and the duties of the office. The dis- 
tinguishing vestment of the priest is the chasuble (Lat. planeta). In Roman Catholic 
countries, priests wear even in public a distinctive dress, which, however, in most 
respects is common to them with the other orders of the clergy. In the Latin church, 
priests are bound to a life of celibacy. In the Greek and oriental churches, married 
men may be advanced to the priesthood; but no one is permitted to marry after ordina- 
tion, nor is a married priest permitted to marry a second time, should his wife die. 

In the Church of England, and other Reformed Episcopal churches, the term priest is 
retained as the designation of the second order of clergy, whose special office it is (1) to 
celebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s-supper; (2) to pronounce the forms of absolution in 
the morning and evening prayer, in the communion service, and in the office for the 
visitation of the sick; and (8) to preach, though this last office is, by special license, 
sometimes extended to deacons. 

Priests only can hold a benefice with cure of souls. The age for admission into the 
priesthood is 24 years. (For the manner and ceremonies of admission see ORDINATION. ) 
Priests in the church of England are ordinarily distinguished during Givine service by a 
black stole of silk worn upon the surplice over both shoulders; deacons, according to the 
ancient use, wearing it over one shoulder only. Marriage is permitted in the church of 
England to all orders of the clergy. 

Egyptian Priests.—In the political division of Egypt the population is supposed to 
have been divided into three or four castes, at the head of which was the sacerdotal, or 
priests. This division, however, was not very strictly observed, as the son did not 
invariably follow the profession of the father. That of the priest appears most honora- 
ble, and two principal classes of priests were in existence at the earliest periods—the hont, 
or prophets, and the ad, or inferior priests. The first were attached to the worship of 
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all the deities of Egypt; and in the greater cities there was hont api, high prophet, or 
priest, who presided over the others; at Thebes there were as many as four prophets of 
Ammon. Their duties appear to have comprised the general cultus of the deity. They 
also interpreted the oracles of the temples. Besides the prophets of the gods, others 
were attached to the worship of the king, and to various offices connected with the 
administration of the temples. The class of priests called ad, or ‘‘ pure,” were inferior, 
and were also attached to the principal deities, and to the personal worship of the mon- 
arch. They were presided over by a superintendent, but had no high-priest. A third 
class of priests, the karheb, appear in connection with funeral and other ceremonies, and 
some other inferior persons of the hierarchy. The scribes formed a caste apart, but those 
who were attached to the temple were of the priestly order. Besides these above men- 
tioned, the Greeks enumerate a variety of sacred officials. The administration of the 
temples by the hierarchy was as follows: The temple was governed by a superintendent, 
or epistetes, called in Egyptian mer, either the high-priest or a prophet. Under him wasa 
vicar, and a royal officer, called epimeletes, or overseer, by the Greeks. These attended 
to the receipts and expenses. Lay brethren, or /ierodules, attended and assisted the 
priests in their functions; and in addition to these there were a kind of monks in the 
Serapeium, who lived within the precincts of the temple, which they were not allowed 
on any account to quit. At Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, there was a priest of 
Alexander the great, and others attached to the worship of the deceased Ptolemies, and 
also one attached to the worship of the living monarch. This priest, it appears, was 
nominated by the king himself, and drew a revenue from the different temples of Egypt. 
He was at this period the high-priest of the whole country, and had no doubt superseded 
the former high-priest of Ptah at Memphis, and of Amen-Ra at Thebes, who had formerly 
exercised a kind of pontificate. On solemn occasions a synod of the priests was held for 
purposes affecting the whole body. Some light has been thrown on the relative dignities 
of the hierarchy by the hieroglyphical inscription on a statue of Bakenkhonsou, a high 
priest of Amen-Ra, now at Munich. At the age of 16 he held a civil employment under 
Sethos I.; he was then made priest a) of Amen-Ra, which office he exercised for four 
years; after this he rose to the rank of ‘‘divine father” of the god, which office he held 
for 12 years; after that, he became third prophet of the same deity for 15 years; then 
second prophet for 12 years; and finally, at the age of 59, chief prophet or high-priest of 
the god—held the post for 27 years, and died at the age of 86. The youthful age at which 
offices were held was probably owing to the careful education which the young priests had 
to undergo, and the habits required for the order. They were required to be scrupulously 
neat and clean, entirely shaven, clad in linen, and shod with papyrus sandals, and to main- 
tain a rigid diet, in which was a careful abstaining from pork, mutton, beans, and salt, to 
which was added a bath twice a day, and other ablutions. They also fasted, and one of 
their fasts lasted 42 days; others even longer; they then lived on vegetable food alone, and 
exercised a rigid continence. They were, however, not unmarried, but allowed one 
wife. Their support was derived from various sources—as from royal and other endow- 
ments of the temples, from the gifts of votaries, and from charges on the produce of the 
country. On festivals not only were they often clad in fine linen, but the addition of a 
panther-skin was often added to their attire; and they were anointed with perfumes 
and unguents. They offered water and burning incense. Although Herodotus has stated 
that no woman was a priestess in Egypt, many functions connected with the temples 
were held by women. The most important was that of ‘‘divine wife of Amen-Ra,” 
called by Diodorus the pallakis, or concubine, of Jupiter, which was conferred upon 
queens and princesses only. Another title was that of ‘‘divine hand,” or adorer of the 
same god, a rank also held by royal personages. During the 4th dynasty, at the time of 
Cheops and the pyramids, there were prophetesses; but the order does not appear to have 
been kept up, for at a later period there only appear the swa, or singing women of the 
gods, and the aha, or performers, of the principal deities, who attended with séstra at the 
festivals. Besides these, other women had charge of certain things connected with the 
temple, and canephorot, or basket-bearers. They had no distinctive dress, and were often 
the wives of prophets or other priests. —Boeck, Corp. Inser. Grec., p. xxix. p. 303; 
Schmidt, De Sacerdot. Afgyptior.; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, vol. i. p. 257; 
Devéria, Monument de Bakenkhonsou (Paris, 1862). 

Indian Priests.—The priesthood of India belongs to the first caste, or that of the — 
Bréhman’as exclusively; for no member either of the Kshattriya, or the Vais‘ya, or the 
Sidra caste is allowed to perform the functions of a priest. But as the proper perform- 
ance of such functions requires, even ina Brahman’‘a, the knowledge of the sacred texts 
to be recited at a sacrifice, and of the complicated ceremonial of which the sacrificial 
acts consist, none but a Bréhman’a learned in one or more Vedas (q.v.), and versed in 
the works treating of the ritual (see KaLpa-S6TuRA), possesses, according to the ancient 
law, the qualification of a priest; and so strict, in ancient times, were the obligations 
imposed upon a priest, that any defective knowledge on his part, or any defective per- 
formance by him of the sacrificial rites, was supposed to entail upon him the most serious 
consequences both in this life and in the future. As the duration of a Hindu sacrifice 
varies from one to a hundred days, the number of priests required at such a ceremony is 
likewise stated to be varying; again, as there are sacrificial acts at which verses from the 
Rigveda only were recited; others requiring the inaudible muttering of verses from the 
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Yajurveda only; others, again, at which verses only of the SA€maveda were chanted; and 
others, too, at which all these three Vedas were indispensable—there were priests who 
merely knew and practiced the ritual of the R’igveda, or the Yajurveda, or the SAmaveda; 
while there were others who had a knowledge of all these Vedas and their rituals. The 
full contingent of priests required at a great sacrifice amounts to 16. Other inferior 
assistants at a sacrifice, such as the ladle-holders, slayers, choristers, and the like, are not 
looked upon as priests. Such was the staff of priests required at the great and solemn 
sacrifices which took place on special occasions, and could be instituted only by very 
wealthy people; from one to four priests, however, sufficed at the minor sacrifices, or 
those of daily occurrence. These were the rules and practices when the Hindu cere- 
monial obeyed the canon of the Vaidik ritual; and the latter probably still prevailed at 
the epic period of India, though many deviations from it are perceptible in the Mahéa- 
bharata and Rama@yan’a (q.v.). But at the Pauran’ik period, and from that time down. 
ward, when the study of the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and the Vaidik rites had made 
room for other ceremonies which required no knowledge on the part of a priest, except 
that of the reading of a prayer-book, and an acquaintance with the observances enjoined 
by the Puran’as, but easy to go through, almost every Brahman, not utterly ignorant, 
became qualified to be a priest. For the priesthood of the Buddhists, Jainas, and 
Thibetans, see BUDDHISM, JAINAS, and LAMAISM. 


PRIESTLEY, Josepu, son of Joseph Priestley, a cloth-draper at Fieldhead, near Leeds, 
-was born at Fieldhead, Mar. 18, 1783, O.S. His mother having died when he was six 
years old, he was adopted by an aunt, by whom he was sent to a free school. There he 

earned Latin and Greek. During vacation, he taught himself various languages, both 
‘ancient and modern. For some time he was obliged to abandon his studies, owing to 
weak health; he then betook himself to mercantile pursuits. With returning strength 
his literary studies were resumed, and successfully prosecuted at a dissenting academy 
‘at Daventry under Mr. (afterward Dr.) Ashworth, successor to Dr. Doddridge. Though 
his father and aunt were strong Calvinists, their house was the resort of many men who 
held very different opinions; and the theological discussions which he was in the habit 
of hearing seem to have had much effect on young Priestley: before he was 19 he calls 
himself rather a believer in the doctrines of Arminius, but adds, ‘‘I had by no means 
rejected the doctrine of the trinity or that of the atonement.” Before leaving home, he 
wished to join a Calvinistic communion; but he was refused admission, the ground of 
refusal being that he had stated doubts as to the liability of the whole human race to 
‘the wrath of God and pains of hell forever.” During his residence at the academy, 
he conceived himself called on to renounce nearly all the theological and metaphysical 
opinions of his youth. ‘‘I came,” he says, ‘‘to embrace what is called the heterodox 
side of every question.” In 1755 he became minister to a small congregation at Needham 
Market, in Suffolk, with an average salary of £30 per annum. While here, he composed 
his work entitled The Scripture Doctrine of Remission, which shows that the Death of Christ 
as no proper Sacrifice nor Satisfaction for Sin. His leading theological doctrine seems to 
have been that the Bible is indeed a divine revelation, made from God to man through 
Christ, himself a man and no more, nor claiming to be more. He seems to have rejected 
all theological dogmas which appeared to him to rest solely upon the interpretation put 
upon certain passages of the Bible by ecclesiastical authority. Even the fundamental 
doctrines of the trinity and of the atonement he did not consider as warranted by Scrip. 
ture, when read by the light of his own heart and understanding. It does not, however, 
appear that these doctrinal errors produced any morally evil results. He not only con- 
trived to live on £30 a year; but, by adding a little to his income by means of teaching, 
he was enabled to purchase a variety of instruments to help him in his scientific studies. 
In 1758 he quitted Needham for Nantwich; and in 1761 he removed to Warrington, 
where he was appointed successor to Mr. (afterward Dr.) Aikin, as teacher of languages 
and belles-lettres. At Warrington, he married Miss Wilkinson, a lady of great talent 
and amiability. Here his literary career may be said first fairly to have begun. A visit 
to London led to his making the acquaintance of Franklin and of Dr. Price. The former 
supplied him with books which enabled him to write his History and Present State of 
Electricity, published in 1767. It was followed by a work on Vision, Light, and Colors. 
In 1762 he published his Z’heory of Language and Universal Grammar. In 1766 he was 
made a member of the royal society, and a doctor of laws by the university of Edin- 
burgh. In the following year he removed to Mill.Hill, near Leeds, where he was 
appointed minister of a dissenting chapel. The fact of a brewery being beside his 
‘dwelling gave a new direction to his energetic and versatile mind; he began to study 
‘pneumatic chemistry, publishing various important works connected with this science. 
‘*No one,” says Dr. Thomson, ‘‘ever entered on the study of chemistry with more dis- 
advantages than Dr. Priestley, and yet few have occupied a more dignified station in 
it.” While at Leeds, he agreed to accompany Capt. Cook on his second voyage; but 
certain ecclesiastics having objected to the latitude of his theological views, the board of 
longitude refused to sanction the arrangement, and he did not go. In 1778 he was 
appointed librarian and literary companion to lord Shelburn, with a salary of £250 per 
annum, and a separate residence. He accompanied the earl on a continental tour in the 
yea: 1774. Having been told by certain Parisian savants that he was the only man they 
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had ever known, of any understanding, who believed in Christianity, he wrote, in reply, 
the Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever and various other works, containing criticisms on 
the doctrines of Hume and others. In the same year he made the discovery of oxygen, 
which he called dephlogisticated air, and later of other gases. It is for these scientific 
researches that he is now chiefly known. He published in 1777 his Disquisition Relat- 
ing to Matter and Spirit. In this work, while he partly materializes spirit, he at the 
same time partly spiritualizes matter, He holds, however, that our hopes of resurrection 
must rest solely on the truth of the Christian revelation, and that on science they have 
ro foundation whatever. The doctrines of a revelation and a resurrection appear with 
him to have supported one another. He believed in a revelation, because it declared a 
resurrection; and he believed in a resurrection, because he found it declared in the 
revelation. On leaving lord Shelburn, he became minister of a dissenting chapel at 
Birmingham. The publication, in 1786, of his History of Harly Opinions Concerning 
Jesus Christ, occasioned the renewal of a controversy which had begun in 1778 between 
him and Dr. Horsley, concerning the doctrines of free will, materialism, and unitarian- 
ism. The victory in this controversy will probably be awarded by most men in accord- 
ance with their own preconceived views on the questions at issue. His reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution led to his being made a citizen of the French republic; 
and this led to a mob on one occasion breaking into his house and destroying all its 
contents, books, manuscripts, scientific instruments, etc. He states that the sum awarded 
to him as damage fell £2,000 short of the actual pecuniary loss. A brother-in-law, how- 
ever, about this time left him £10,000, with an annuity of £200. In 1791 he succeeded 
to the charge at Hackney, which had become vacant by the resignation of Dr. Price. 
He did not remain long here, however. His honestly-avowed opinions had made him 
as unpopular as an honest avowal of opinions generally does. He removed to America, 
where he was received with respect, if not with enthusiasm. He had the offer of the 
professorship of chemistry at Philadelphia, which he declined. In 1796 his wife died, 
To the day of his death, he continued to pursue his literary and scientific pursuits with 
as much ardor as he had shown at any period of his active life. He died Feb. 6, 1804, 
expressing his satisfaction with his having led a life so useful, and his confidence in 
immortality. At Paris, his éloge was read by Cuvier before the national institute. He 
has given us his autobiography down to Mar. 24, 1795. He was a man of irreproachable 
moral and domestic character, remarkable for zeal for truth, patience, and serenity of 
temper. He appears to have been fearless in proclaiming his convictions, whether theo- 
logical, political, or scientific. See memoirs of his own life, continued by his son, with 
observations by T. Cooper. Also life by John Corry. 
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PRILOO’KI, a district t. of Little Russia, in the government of Poltava, and 145 m. 
n.w. of the town of that name. Tobacco, corn, cattle, and tallow are the principal 
articles of trade, and are sold on the spot to dealers for export to Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Riga, Poland, and abroad. The climate is good, and the soil fertile. Pop. ’91, 
17,091, most of whom are engaged in the cultivation of tobacco. 

PRIM, Juan, Count of Reus, 1814-70; b. Spain; entered the army at an early age. 
For the assistance which he rendered Narvaez in securing the downfall of Espartero in 
1843, he was made count, and appointed gen. and gov. of Madrid. In 1844, on account 
of his defection from Narvaez, the latter had him sentenced to imprisonment for 6 years. 
He was soon pardoned by the queen, who made him governor of Porto Rico. He led the 
progressive party in the cortes 1848-53, was in exile 1853-58, and commanded the 
Spanish army in Morocco 1859-60. For his victory at Los Castillejos he was made 
marquis de los Castillejos. In 1862 he was commander of the Spanish troops in Mex- 
ico, who were intended to act in conjunction with the French and English forces, but 
left on account of his unwillingness to assist Napoleon III. In 1864 he was driven from 
Madrid, accused of participating in a military conspiracy, and in 1866 he began an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection against the O’Donnell government. In 1868, in association with 
Serrano and Topete, he dethroned Isabella. Serrano became regent, and Prim was 
appointed commander-in-chief, minister of war, and president of the council. — Prim’s 
selection in 1870 of prince Leopold of Hohenzollern brought on the Franco-Prussian 
war. He afterward called Amadeus to the throne, but died from wounds inflicted by 
assassins before Amadeus arrived at Madrid. 


PRIMA DONNA (Ital.),the chief female singer in an opera. 


PRIMARY, or Prmittve Limestone, the name formerly given to crystalline lime- 
stones, because it was supposed that they belonged to the oldest primary deposits. But 
as it is now known that many of these limestones are of much later origin, some even as 
late as the tertiary period, the name has fallen into disuse. See MARBLE. 

PRIMATE (Lat. primus, Fr. primat, first) is the title of that grade in the hierarchy 
which is immediately below the rank of patriarch. The title strictly belongs to the 
Latin church, but in its general use it corresponds with that of exarch (Gr. exarchos) in 
the Greek church, although there were some exarchs who were not immediately subject 
(as were all primates) to a patriarch. This arose in the eastern church from the varia- 
tion in the limits of the patriarchates, which were not of simultaneous origin; but in the 
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west, where the patriarch (i.e., the Roman bishop) was recognized as possessing universal 
jurisdiction, this exemption of any particular primate from superior jurisdiction could 
not of course arise. The primate, as such, was the head of a particular church or coun- 

, and held rank and, in some churches, a certain degree of jurisdiction over all 
bishops and archbishops within the national church. This jurisdiction, however, was 
confined to the right of visitation and of receiving appeals. In Africa, the bishop of 
Carthage, without the title, possessed all the rank and authority of a primate. The chief 
primatial sees of the west were: in Spain, Seville and Tarragona, afterwards united in 
Toledo; in France, Arles, Rheims, Lyons, and Rouen (among whom the archbishop of 
Lyons claims the title of primat des primats, ‘‘primate of the primates”); in England, 
Canterbury; in Germany, Mainz, Salzburg, and Trier; in Ireland, Armagh, and for the 
Pale, Dublin ; in Scotland, St. Andrews ; in Hungary, Gran ; in Poland, Gnesen ; and in the 
northern kingdoms, Lund. In the church of England the archbishop of Canterbury is 
styled primate of all England; the archbishop of York, primate of England. 

In Ireland, the archbishop of Armagh is primate of all Ireland, and the archbishop 
of Dublin primate of Ireland. The title of primate in England and Ireland confers no 
jurisdiction beyond that of archbishop. The name primus is applied in the Scottish 
Episcopal church to the presiding bishop. He is chosen by the bishops out of their own 
number, without their being bound to give effect to seniority of consecration or preced- 
ency of diocese. 


PRIMATES, the name given by Linneus to the first order of mammalia in his system, 
and which he placed first. (whence the name, Lat. primus, first), because he ranked man 
smongst them, and accounted them highest in the scale of nature. He assigned as the 
characters of the order, incisor teeth in the front of the mouth, four in the upper jaw, in 
one row; mamme two, pectoral. In thisorder he placed four genera, homo (in which 
he included man and the orang-outang), simia, lemur, and vespertilio; corresponding to 
the bimana (man alone), guadrumana, and chetroptera of Cuvier. That many of the 
primates of Linnzus really occupy a higher place in the scale of nature, either as to 
organization or intelligence, than many other mammalia, is more than doubtful. 


PRIME (Lat. prima, the first—i.e., hour), the first of the so-called ‘‘ lesser hours” of 
the Roman breviary (q.v.). It may be called the public morning-prayer of that church, 
and corresponds in substance with the morning service of the other ancient liturgies, 
allowance being made for Latin peculiarities. Prime commences with the beautiful 
hymn of Prudentius, Jam lucis orto sidere, which is followed by three and occasionally 
four psalms, the last portion of which consists of the opening verses of the 118th (in 
the authorized version, 119th) psalm, which is continued throughout the rest of the 
‘‘lesser hours.” Prime concludes with prayers appropriate to the beginning of a Chris- 
tian’s day. 

PRIME, BENJAMIN Young, 1733-91; b. Long Island, N. Y.; graduated at the col- 
lege of New Jersey in 1751; took his medical degree at Leyden. He wrote essays in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish, and many songs and ballads which were 
very popular during the revolutionary war. Among his publications are The Patriot 
Muse, or Poems on Some of the Principal Events of the Late War, by an American; 
Columbia’s Glory, or British Pride Humbled; A Poem on the American Revolution, Muscip- 
ula Cambryomachia. 


PRIME, Epwarp Dorr GRIFFIN, b. N. Y., 1814; graduated at Union college in 1882, 
and at Princeton theological seminary in 1838; was pastor of a Presbyterian church at 
Scotchtown, N. Y., 1889-51; became associate editor of the New York Observer in 1853; 
chaplain at Rome in 1855; resumed hisconnection with the Odserver in 1855, and became 
one of the proprietors in 1865. He traveled extensively 1869-70, and published on his 
return Around the World: Sketches of Travel Through Many Lands and over Many Seas. 
He was the author also of Forty Years in the Turkish Empire, or Memoirs of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Goodell, D.D., Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. He wrote many letters under the 
signature of Husebius, He d. in 1891. 


PRIME, SAMUEL IRENZUS, D.D., b. at Ballston, N. Y., 1812; graduated at Will- 
iams college, Mass., in 1829; studied theology at Princeton, N. J.; preached one year 
at Ballston and three years at Matteawan, N. Y., on the Hudson. In 1840 he became 
one of the editors and proprietors of the New York Observer, which position he held till 
his death, 1885. He published numerous works, the most important of which are the fol- 
lowing: Travels in Europe and the East, 2 vols.; Letters from Switzerland; The Alham- 
bra and the Kremlin; Life in New York; Annals of the English Bible: Thoughts on the 
Death of Little Children; The Power of Prayer; Five Years of Prayer; The Buble in the 
Levant; Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D; Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 


PRIME, Witu1amM CowPeEr, b. N. Y., 1825; graduated at the college of New Jersey 
in 1843; was admitted to the bar in New York, and practiced law until 1861, when he 
became proprietor and editor of the Journal of Commerce, and was made professor of the 
history of Art at Princeton, 1884. He has published The Owl Creek Letters ; Boat-Life in 
Egypt and Nubia; Tent-Life in the Holy Land; Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient and 
Modern ; an edition in fac-simile of Albert Diirer’s Little Passion ; Pottery and Porcelain, 
ete.; and edited McClellan's Own Story, 1886. 
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PRIME MERIDIAN CONFERENCE. As early as 1630 a conference was called, to 
meet in Paris, to fix a common prime meridian. The meridian of the island of Ferro, 
one of the Canaries, was selected, but the position of the island, with reference to a point 
on the continent, was not known, and was never authoritatively determined, so that 
practically this effort failed. In 1882 congress passed a joint resolution authorizing 
the president ‘‘to call an international conference to fix and recommend for universal 
adoption a common prime meridian to be used in reckoning longitude, and in the 
regulation of time throughout the world.’”’? The conference assembled in Washington, 
1884, Oct. 1. Delegates representing 26 countries were present, and on Oct. 18, 
they adopted the meridian of Greenwich as the common prime meridian. The ques- 
tion of fixing a universal day was also brought before the convention, and a resolu- — 
tion was adopted to the effect, that the universal day be a mean solar day, beginning 
at the moment of mean midnight of the initial meridian, coinciding with the begin- 
ning of the civil day and date of that meridian, and that it be counted from 0 up to 
24 hours. 

PRIME-MOVER. <A machine transforming apparent natural energy into visible, 
work, and varied in form relatively to both. Man himself is the highest prime-mover 
and standard of natural construction. Next are the animals, greater muscular examples, 
foreshadowing the division of the translators of energy into classes, relating more to the 
work to be performed than to the energy to be transformed. While prime-movers are 
parallel in many points to the machines which they drive, they are almost alone in 
requiring a construction adapted to the driving-power; demanding a distinct region of 
scientific principles, and thus a ‘‘science of power” or ‘‘first motion.” Exhausting a 
visible energy, they demand an economy, in per cent of work, from each “‘ destruction ;” 
thus, greater than machines, they become motors. 

The sources of apparent energy in nature, made actual through prime-movers, are 
muscular energy, gravitation, and heat; the two latter respectively including falling 
water and atmospheric movements; electricity and magnetism. Although the heat- 
mover, or steam-engine, holds the first place, yet it was preceded in history by the united 
force of animals directed by men upon various objects; and by the windmill—to the 
prairie what the water-wheel is to the river—the oldest mechanical survivor of antiquity, 
claiming to add to the short list a fourth source of energy—horizontal velocity. After 
the windmill were the water-wheels, in many forms; then appeared the last of the 
‘‘directly visible’ powers; that preceded the heat-engine—Barker’s mill, a rude form, 
giving power and prophesying the turbine. This gave control of the force of gravity, 
expressed in the vertical fall from level to level, of bodies of water; a force equivalent 
in foot-pounds to the product of the weight of the water multiplied by the feet of fall, 
equaling the energy increased continually to the point of shock on the water-wheel; 
where, intercepted in its force, it loses an energy equal to the work ‘‘ attached” to the 
wheel; thus with light work losing most of the energy of the body of water. Even 
older than the wheel is the water-engine, a slow mover, in its construction forerunner of 
the steam-engine. The heat-engine, in the form of steam-engine used for propulsion, 
exerted an influence upon the stationary engine, that produced the turbine as a com- 
petitor against the wheel, grown obsolete, and against the new power, threatening to take 
the place of the waterfall. In turn, as special purposes sought special prime-movers, 
appeared hot-air, gas, and electro-dynamic engines; restricted in their applications, but 
in those superior; and again, in turn, we shall probably see electricity in various devel- 
opments; then the applied force of the tides, great natural prime-movers, replacing the 
turbine in its first importance; then the sun’s heat gathered and applied in tropical lands 
for the uses of a new civilization. 


PRIMITIVE WESLEYANS. See METHODISTS. 


PRIMOGENITURE is the rule of law under which the eldest son of the family succeeds 
to the father’s real estate in preference to, and in absolute exclusion of, the younger sons 
and all the sisters. This is the rule adopted in Britain and in most European countries, 
though latterly the policy of the rule has been disputed, and the contrary example of 
France pointed to as an example or a warning, according to the theory advocated. The ~ 
rule operates as follows: whenever a man dies intestate, leaving real estate—i.e., lands 
and houses—his eldest son is the only person entitled by law to the whole; and if the 
other brothers and sisters are not otherwise provided for out of the personality they are 
left destitute. If the eldest son is dead, but has left an eldest son, such grandson of the - 
deceased, in like manner, succeeds to the whole lands exclusively, and so on, following 
in succession, the eldest sons of eldest sons, and their next eldest sons, one by one, in 
their order of seniority. But when the male line is exhausted, then females do not suc- 
ceed in the same way singly and by seniority, but all together succeed jointly. Such is 
the rule in England and in Scotland. The preference of males to females was also the 
Jewish rule and the Greek rule, or at least that which prevailed at Athens; but it was 
unknown to the Romans. It is generally said our preference of males took its origin 
from the feudal system, by which the devolution of land depended on the personal 
ability of the party to perform military service. Our Danish ancestors seem not to have 

acknowledged any preference of the males, but the Saxons did so. Our law does not, 
like the Salie law, totally exclude females, but merely postpones them until the males 
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are exhausted. Though, however, it is the general law of England. as well a8 Scotland 
and Ireland, there is one county in England, that of Kent, where, by ancient custom— 
called gavelkind—a different rule prevails, and the land, instead of going wholly to the 
eldest son, is divided equally among all the sons. So there is an exception, called 
Borough English, in some boroughs and cities of England, where the land, instead of 
going to the eldest son, goes wholly to the youngest son. The evils said to be attendant _ 
on the law of primogeniture are alleged to be, that it often produces great hardship, 
‘by making one of the family enormously rich, and the others very poor, thereby intuo- 
ducing a sense of inequality and injustice among those who are apt to believe them- 
selves equals by the law of nature. It also tends to encourage the accumulation of 
landed property in a few hands, and thereby cuts off the great mass of the people from 
the gratification of a natural desire and from one incentive to industry—viz., the acqui- 
sition of a portion of the soil. On the other hand, it is said that the cases of hardship ~ 
‘in reality seldom occur, for, especially in modern times, an equal amount of personal 
property is often held by the same owners, and the rule does not apply to personality, 
which is equally divided among all the children. Moreover, the great land-owners ~ 
seldom die intestate, but almost invariably provide for their younger children by means 
of charges or burdens on the family estate, and so counteract the effect of the law of 
‘~primogeniture. The accumulation of landed property is said to be not an evil, but the 
contrary, for it enables agriculture to flourish, inasmuch as the larger the farms, the - 
greater is the capital required, and the greater benefit to the land, and ultimately to the 
public. The law of primogeniture in England is not as it is or was in Scotland, stereo- 
typed in its most odious form by the practice of entailing the lands, and so locking them 
up for generations in one family, secluding them from commerce, and of necessity pre- 
venting the successive heirs in possession from making improvements. The evils of the 
‘Scotch entail system have long been exposed, and led, in 1848, to a relaxation of the 
Jaw, by which the practice of disentailing the property is made more easy and frequent. 
But in England, land cannot be locked up for a greater period than the lives of persons 
in existence, and for 21 years more, after which the parties entitled can sell or bring the 
Jands into the market at their discretion; so that it is not correct to say that the accu- 
mulation of land in the great families is caused by the law of primogeniture, for practi- 
cally each successive generation can do what it likes with the property, and squander it 
‘at will. It is only by the operation of the natural feelings of family pride that the 
family estates are kept together in a family. The mode in which this is practically 
done in England is as follows: the peer or head of the family being tenant for life, and 
the inheritance being entailed upon his eldest son, who is about to marry, the father 
and son take the proper steps (which they can always do jointly) for unsettling the 
estate, and obtaining the absolute dominion over it. They then proceed to resettle 
the estate, making the father as before tenant for life, then the son is reduced in his 
turn to:a tenant for life also, after the father, instead of, as before, being tenant in tail, 
or full proprietor. Thus, the maintenance of the family dignity is secured for another 
generation by settling the inheritance on the eldest male issue of the intended marriage; 
and when the grandson attains the age of 21, or is about to marry, he and his father act 
in the same way toward the next generation. The English law of landed property has 
been said to answer admirably all the purposes to which it is applicable, for a testa- 
mentary power is given which stimulates industry, and encourages accumulation; and 
while capricious limitations, such as perpetual entails, are restrained, property is allowed 
‘to be molded according to the circumstances and wants of every family. 

The law of primogeniture never obtained in the U.S., but land from a deceased 
parent is equally divided among all the children without regard to sex or order of birth. 
Neither does the law of entail obtain in any of the U. 8. 


PRIMORSK, or LirroRAL PROVINCE, a division in e. Siberia, bounded by the Pacific 
ocean, the Okhotsk, Japan, Behring, and Polar seas and Behring strait; adjoining 
Mantchooria and Yakutsk; lying between 42° 20’ and 70° n. lat., and 131° e. to 170° w. 
‘long.; 715,982 sq. m.; pop. ’92, 152,220. The division is traversed in the n. by mountain 
ranges. The Amoor and the Anadyr are the chief rivers. The islands of Saghalien 
and the Russian Kuriles form part of the province, which belongs to the general 
division of e. Siberia, as established in 1865. Capital, Khabarovka. 


PRIMROSE, Primula, a genus of plants of the natural order primulacea, having a bell- 
shaped or tubular 5-toothed calyx, a salver-shaped corolla with five segments, five 
stamens, a globose germen containing many ovules, and a many-seeded capsule opening 
by five valves, and generally with ten teeth at the apex. The species are all herbaceous 
perennials, generally having only radical leaves; and the flowers in a simple umbel, 
‘more rarely with scapes bearing solitary flowers. Almost all of them are natives of 
Europe and the n. of Asia. Some of them are among the finest ornaments of our groves 
‘and meadows; some are found in mountainous regions. Their fine colors and soft, 
‘delicate beauty have led to the cultivation of some of them as garden flowers, probably 
from the very beginning of floriculture. The name primrose (Fr. primevére, Lat. 
‘primula) is derived from the Latin primus, first, and refers to the early appearance of 
‘the flowers of some of the most common species in spring.—The ComMon PrimRrosk (P. 
nulgaris), abundant in woods, hedgebanks, and pastures in Britain and in most parts of 
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Europe, has obovate-oblong, wrinkled leaves, and single-flowered scapes; the flowere 
about an inch broad, yellowish-white. This is the plant to which the English name 
primrose specially belongs. Akin to it .s the cowslip (q.v.), or PAIGLE (P. veris), and 
perhaps still more nearly related is the Oxur1p (P. elatior), apparently wild in some parts 
of England, particularly in the eastern counties; but supposed by some botanists to be 
intermediate between the common primrose and the cowslip, which they therefore 
regard as extreme forms of one species.—-The polyanthus (q.v.) is a cultivated variety 
of the cowslip.—The auricula (q.v.) (P. auricula), an Alpine species, is a favorite 
garden flower.—The Brrp’s-EYE Primrossk (P. farinosa) and the ScortisH PRmMRosE (P. 
Scotica) are both flowers of exquisite beauty, found in the northern parts of Britain; the 
latter chiefly on the coasts of Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkney islands. The Alps 
and the Himalaya mountains produce several species. 


PRIMROSE DAY, the 19th of April, celebrated in England as the anniversary of the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield. See DisRAELI, BENJAMIN. 


PRIMROSE LEAGUE. A British organization for ‘‘the maintenance of religion, of 
the Constitution, and of the imperial ascendency of Great Britain,” but with the more 
immediate object of furthering the Conservative cause both by proselyting and by 
bringing out the full conservative vote. The members are called Knights, Dames, and 
Associates, each local club of knights and dames a Habitation, and the governing board, 
with headquarters at London, the Grand Council. The payment of half-a-crown a year 
to the Grand Council constitutes a Knight ora Dame. Associates pay a variable annual 
tribute, usually sixpence, to their Habitation. The idea of the League originated with 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who in November, 1883, called at the Carlton Club a 
meeting of several conservatives which effected a permanent organization. In April, 
1885, the total membership of the League was 11,000. Since then its growth in numbers 
and efficiency has been remarkable. One year Jater it was 300,000, in the following 
July, 360,000—Knights 50,000, Dames 30,000, and Associates 280,000—and in 1890 over 
1,000,000. It is now very wealthy, distributes millions of tracts and leaflets, provides 
lecture courses, and has so perfect a machinery that in a number of counties every vote 
in every house can be accounted for. 


PRIMULACER, a natural order of exogenous plants, containing more than 200 known 
species, mostly natives of temperate and cold regions. They are all herbaceous. 


PRINCE (Lat. princeps, from primus, first, and capto, I take), an epithet which was 
originally applied to the princeps senatis of the Roman state, and afterward became a 
title of dignity. It was adopted by Augustus and his successors; hence the word was 
afterward applied to persons enjoying kingly power, more especially the rulers of small 
states, either sovereign, as in the case of the ancient princes of Wales, or dependent, like 
the rulers of certain states in Germany. ‘The title is now very generally applied to the 
sons of kings and emperors, and persons of the blood-royal. In various parts of con- 
tinental Europe, the title prince is borne by families of eminent rank, but not possessed 
of sovereignty; and in England a duke is, in strict heraldic language, entitled to be 
styled ‘“‘high puissant and most noble prince,” and a marquis or earl as ‘‘most noble 
and puissant prince.” Practically, however, in Britain, the term prince is restricted to 
members of the royal family. The eldest son of the reigning sovereign is by a special 
patent created prince of Wales, and this is the only case in which the title prince is con. 
nected with a territorial distinction. In Germany, the ambiguity of applying the same 
title to the members of royal houses and princely families, not sovereign, is avoided, the 
former being styled ‘‘ prinz,” the latter ‘‘first.” The German first takes rank below the 
duke (herzog). Most of the counts who had a seat in the old German diet were elevated 
to the dignity of prince on their acquiescence in the dismemberment of the German 
empire. In amore general acceptation, the term prince is often used for a sovereign or 
the ruler of a state. 


PRINCE, a co. in n.w. Prince Edward’s Island, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, having 
the waters of Northumberland strait on the s.and w., forming Bedeque bay and Egmont 
bay on the s.w., and Tignish bay and Holland bay on the n.e.; 787 sq.m.; pop. 791, | 
36,470. Co. seat, Summerside. 


PRINCE, Tuomas, 1687-1758; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard College in 1707; 
traveled in Europe for several years; returned to America in 1717, and was ordained 
colleague of the rev. Dr. Sewall of the Old South church of Boston. He bequeathed to 
the Old South a valuable library, part of which was lost when the British soldiery had 
possession of the building, and of the remainder in the Boston public library a catalogue 
was made in 1868. Prince was distinguished for his learning and pulpit abilities. He 
published, besides many sermons, the following works: An Account of the First Appear. 
ance of the Aurora Borealis; A Chronological History of New England in the Form of 
Annals; Account of the English Ministers on Martha’s Vineyard; An Improvement of the 
Doctrine of Earthquakes, containing an Historical Summary of the most remarkable Harth- 
quakes of New England; New England Psalmbook revised and improved. 
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PRINCE EDWARD, a co. in s. Virginia, bounded by the Appomattox river and the 
Nottaway river; traversed by the Southern and the Norfolk and Western railroads; 
about 348 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 14,694. Co. seat, Farmville. 


PRINCE EDWARD, a co. in s. Ontario, consisting of a peninsula surrounded by lake 
Ontario, connected with the main-land in the n.w.; 374 sq.m.; pop. ’91, 18,889. The 
lake forms among the islands on the n.e. which are included in the county several bays 
and inlets—Quinté bay in the n., and Prince Edward’s bay in the s.e., and West Lake 
on the s.w. It has several important fishing stations, and manufactures of iron, plaster, 
steam-engines, and machinery; also breweries, potteries, tanneries, and lumber mills. 
Co. seat, Pictou. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, a province of the dominion of Canada, in the s. of the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and separated from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by the strait 
of Northumberland, between lat. 46° and 47° 7’ n., long. 62° to 64° 27’ west; length, 130 
m.; breadth, 4 to 34 m.; area, 2,000 sq. miles; pop. ’71, 94,021; ’81, 108,891; °91, 109,078. 
The surface is undulating; but few of the hills, the chief of which are in the middle of 
the island, and run from n. to s., are upward of 800 ft. in height. The coasts are girdled 
by a bold line of red sandstone cliffs, varying in height from 20 to 100 ft., and are 
indented with numerous bays and inlets, several of which, as Cardigan bay on the e., the 
entrance to Georgetown, and Hillsborough bay on the s., the entrance to Charlottetown 
(the capital of the colony), are deep and spacious, and afford safe anchorage for large 
vessels. Other inlets are Bedeque and Egmont bays on the s., and Holland, Richmond, 
and St. Peter’s bays on the north. The rivers are mostly short. The soil, which is well 
watered with numerous springs and rivers, rests upon red sandstone, and consists for 
the most part of a layer of vegetable matter above a light loam, which rests upon stiff 
clay above sandstone. It is of great fertility, and the agricultural products are about 
double the quantity required for local consumption. Both the soil and climate are 
admirably adapted for producing wheat, and all the cereals, fruits, and vegetables grown 
in temperate climes are produced here. The climate, milder than that of the continental 
regions in the vicinity, and free from the fogs which prevail on cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia, is very healthy. Prince Edward Island is extremely poor in minerals; copper 
and bog-iron ore are known to exist in small quantities. In the neighboring waters 
extensive and profitable fisheries are carried on. The fish caught are principally mack- 
erel, salmon, alewives or gaspereaux (of the herring family), herrings, codfish, and hake. 
Manufactures are not important, and are principally for domestic wants. The Prince 
Edward Island railway, 198 m. in length, was opened in 1875. It is constructed on a 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and cost about $16,500 per mile. The colonial government is vested 
in a lieutenant-governor, an executive council appointed by the lieutenant-governor, 
and a legislative assembly. The legislature of Prince Edward Island declined to agree 
to the plan for a union of the British North American colonies which resulted from the 
negotiations begun in 1864; but at last, in 1878, this colony entered the confederation, 
and became one of the provinces of the dominion. Charlottetown, the provincial capi- 
tal, had in 1891 a population of 11,374. The free school system was established in 1851, 
and the schools are supported by government grants and district assessments. There 
are about 460 public schools of all grades, with over 500 teachers, and an average attend- 
ance of 13,000 pupils, and the total expenditures exceed $150,000. Anglican episcopal 
authority over the whole province is exercised by the lord bishop of Nova Scotia, and 
Roman Catholic by the bishop of Charlottetown. The strongest religious denomina- 
tions are, in their order, the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, Anglican, and 
Baptist, and the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Methodist churches maintain each a 
college at Charlottetown. The province receives an annual subsidy of $183,424 from 
the dominion. The island is divided into 8 counties—Prince, Queen’s, and King’s 
counties—of which the chief towns are respectively Summerside, Charlottetown, and 
Georgetown. All parts of the island are traversed by coach-roads; and the island has 
a telegraphic system, partly submarine. The railway crosses the island, connecting 
Charlottetown with Tignish on the n.w., and Georgetown and Souris on thes.e. The 
island has tri-weekly communication by steamers with Pictou, Nova Scotia, and Shediac, 


' New Brunswick, during open seasons; also with Quebec and the gulf ports to the north, 


and Halifax and Boston to the south; and a steamer also runs between Georgetown 
and Pictou, Nova Scotia, nearly the whole winter. The island was first taken posses- 
sion of by the British in 1755, and was retaken by them, and finally annexed to their 
possessions in 1758. 


PRINCE GEORGE, aco. in s.e. Virginia; drained by the James and Appomattox 
rivers, its n. and n.w. boundaries, and also by the Blackwater; traversed by the Norfolk 
and Western railroad; 268 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 7872, chiefly of American birth, includ. 
colored. The chief products are corn, wheat, oats, and pork. Co. seat, Prince George. 


PRINCE GEORGE, a co. in s. Maryland, drained by the Patuxent and Potomac rivers, 
the latter separating it from the District of Columbia on the w.; traversed by the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the Baltimore and Potomac railroads; 480 sq.m.; pop. 90, 26,080, 
chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. Tobacco,corn, and wheat are+the chief 
products; the annual yield of tobacco is about 4,000,000 lbs. There are important shad 
and oyster fisheries. Iron ore is found. Co. seat, Upper Marlboro. 
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PRINCE OF WALES, the title borne by the eldest son of the sovereign of England. The 
native sovereigns of Wales were so designated in the days of Welsh independence; and 
on the conquest of Wales, the principality of Wales and earldom of Chester were bestowed: 
by Henry III. on his son, afterward Edward I., but as an office of trust and govern- 

_ ment rather than asa title. It is traditionally related that Edward I. engaged to give 
the Welsh people a prince who would be born among them, and not know a word of 
English, and fulfilled the promise by bestowing the principality on his infant son, Edward,. 
b. at Caernarvon castle. Edward, by the death of his elder brother, became heir-appar- 
ent. Edward III., his son, was never prince of Wales; but:in 1348 he invested his son, 

‘Edward the Black Prince, with the principality, and from that time the title of prince of 
Wales has been borne by the eldest son of the reigning king. The title is, however, not 
inherited, and has usually been bestowed by patent and investiture, though in a few 
instances the heir to the throne has become prince of Wales simply by being so declared. 
The eldest son of the sovereign is by inheritance duke of Cornwall, a title first conferred 
in 1887 on Edward the Black Prince, on the death of his uncle, John of Eltham, the last 
earl of Cornwall, and held, according to the terms of the grant, by the first begotten son 

of the king. The title of earl of Chester, borne by Edward III. before his accession to 

the throne, has since been given along with the principality of Wales. That earldom 

was, by 21 Richard II. c. 9, erected intoa principality; and it was enacted that it should 

be given in future to the king’s eldest son—a precedent which has since been followed, 

although that statute, along with all others in the same parliament, was repealed by 1 

Henry IV. c. 3. On the death of a prince of Wales in his father’s lifetime, the title has 

been conferred on the sovereign’s grandson, or next younger son, being heir-appar- 

ent. As heir of the crown of Scotland, the eldest son of the sovereign is prince and high 

steward of Scotland, duke of Rothsay, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, and lord of the 

isles. The high office held by the house of Stewart (see STEwart, FAMILY OF) became 

merged .in the crown when Robert II., the representative of the family, ascended the 

throne of Scotland in 1871. The earldom of Carrick was conferred by Robert II. on his 

eldest son. Thedukedom of Rothesay was created by a solemn council held at Scone in 

1398, and conferred on David, eldest son and heir of Robert III.; and when David, in 

1402, fell a victim to the ambition of his uncle, it was transferred to his brother James, 

afterward James I. of Scotland. Renfrew was the chief patrimony of the stewards of 

Scotland, to whom it was granted by the sovereign in the 12th c., their principal resi- 
dence having been in the burgh of Renfrew. In 1404 King Robert III. granted the 

barony of Renfrew and other portions of the estates of the stewards to his son and heir, 

James, since which time the eldest son of the sovereign has borne the title of baron of 
Renfrew. By act of the Scottish parliament of 1469, the titles of prince and high stew- 

ard of Scotland, duke of Rothesay, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, and lord of the 
isles were vested inthe eldest son and heir-apparent of the crown of Scotland forever. 

The present prince of Wales was created earl of Dublin on Sep. 10, 1849, that dignity 
being destined to him and his heirs, kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, forever. 

An annuity of £40,000 was settled on the prince of Wales by 26 Vict. c. 1. He has. 
besides the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall. These amounted previously to 1840 to 
between £11,000 and £16,000; since that period they have greatly risen, amounting in 
1876 to £99,827. Only a small part of this income has been expended since the birth of 
the present prince of Wales. The sum paid over to the prince of Wales in 1868 was 
£55,252 ; and in 1876, £70,875. An income of $10,000 has been settled by parliament on 
the princess of Wales, to be raised to £30,000 in the event of her widowhood. The. 
annuities of the prince and princess of Wales are charged on the consolidated fund. 

The prince of Wales has a separate household, as also has the princess of Wales. 
Act 35, Geo. III. c. 125 makes provision to prevent the accumulation of debt by any 
future heir-apparent to the crown, and enacts that as soon as he shall have a separate estab- 
lishment, the treasurer or principal officer shall make a plan of such establishment in 
distinct departments and classes, with the salaries and payments of each class, and of 
each individual officer; and the treasurer is made responsible for the punctuality of all 
payments, and required to submit his accounts to the lords of the treasury. The statute 
of treasons, 25 Edw. III. makes it treason to compass the death of the prince of Wales, 

_ or violate the chastity of his consort. 

By a statute of the order of the Garter, of date 1805, the prince of Wales becomes a 

| Knight of the Garter as soon as he receives that title, 

In 1788, on the illness of George III., it was made a question whether the prince of 

\ Wales was not, as heir-apparent, entitled to the regency; the recovery of the king pre- 
vented the necessity for a decision, but it is now held that he has no such right. 

The arms of the prince of Wales are those of the sovereign, differenced by a label of 
three points argent, and the present prince of Wales bears en surtout the escutcheon of 
the house of Saxony. The supporters and crest are the same as those of royalty. The 
ancient coronet of the princes of Wales was a circle of gold set round with four crosses 
patée, antl as many fleurs-de-lis alternately. Since the restoration, it has been closed 
with one arch only, adorned with pearls, surmounted by a mound and cross, and fur- 
nished with a cap trimmed with ermine, like that of the sovereign, The prince of 
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Wales has further a distinguishing badge, composed of a plume of three white ostrich 
feathers, encircled by an ancient coronet of a prince of Wales, and accompanied by the 
motto ‘‘Ich dien” (I serve). This device is said by a tradition, on which considerable 
doubts have been thrown, to have been first assumed by the Black Prince after the battle 
of Crécy, in 1846, when he took such a plume from John, King of Bohemia, whom he 
had slain with his own hand. The motto has been supposed to allude to the fact that 
the king of Bohemia served, or was stipendiary to the French king in his wars. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, or Pu'Lo Prana’ (Betel Nut island), an important 
British possession, and one of the straits settlements (q.v.), lies at the mouth of the strait 
of Malacca, near the w. coast of the Malay peninsula, in latitude 5° 24’ n., and lon- 
gitude 100° 20’ east. Length 184 m.; breadth, 5 to 10 m.; area, 107 sq. miles. A belt 
of cocoa-nut and lofty areca palms runs along the coast. A slip of low land, interspersed 
with hills, stretches along the e. side of the island, where rice, pepper, betel, fruits, pro- 
visions, etc., are planted on the level parts; nutmeg and clove-trees on the heights. This 
district is watered by numerous streams, cut by well-kept roads, and dotted with villas 
and gardens. Sugar, coffee, and pepper plantations are onthe s. and s.w. coasts; thence 
rises a wooded mountain ridge, which increases in elevation toward the n., where, at the 
sanitarium bungalows of Strawberry Hill, it attains a height of 2922 feet. The rocks 
are granite and mica schist; the soil, a rich vegetable mold. 

The climate of Prince of Wales island is healthy, a sea-breeze blowing every day, 
and rain falling during all the months of the year, except January and February. In 
the low lands, the thermometer ranges from 80° to 90°, and at Strawberry hill, from 
62° to 75°, affording a pleasant change within a few miles of Georgetown. From the 
sanitarium, a splendid view is obtained of the plantations, town, shipping, and the lofty 
hills of Queda. 

The products are timber, pepper, sugar, nutmegs, cloves, coffee, cocoa, and areca nuts, 
ginger, sweet potatoes, rice, etc.; and the pineapple, shaddock, plantain, banana, orange, 
Jemon, mango, guava, etc., abound. The attempt to grow cotton has proved a failure. 
Tin ore is found at the base of the mountains. The imports in 1895 were $51,042,626; 
the exports $48,113,504. European and American manufactures, and a share of the 
produce of the eastern Archipelago, China, India, Siam, and Burmah, enter the em- 
porium of Prince of Wales Island on their way to suitable markets. 

Georgetown, the capital, is situated at the n.e. extremity of the island, and is 
defended by Fort Cornwallis. The governor’s house and the hospital are at some dis- 
tance from the town, which is the seat of government for the Eastern straits settle- 
ments, including Malacca and Singapore. On the peninsula opposite lies the province 
of Wellesley, a strip of country 45 m. in length by 4to 11m. in breadth. The popula- 
tion of Prince of Wales island, in 1891, along with that of the province of Wellesley and 
the Dinding Isle was 235,618; of whom the greater number were Malays, many are 
Chinese, about 600 are Europeans and their descendants, the remainder being Siamese, 
Burmans, Bengalese, etc. 

Toward the end of last century, a Capt. F. Light married the daughter of the king of 
Queda, from whom he received the gift of Prince of Wales Island ; but in 1786 it was 
handed over to the East India company, who retained Capt. Light as superintendent, 
and paid the king $6,000 annually. By an arrangement to pay an additional $4,000 
yearly, the province of Wellesley was afterward ceded to the company. Population 
rapidly increased, the forests were cleared for plantations, and a large trade sprang up..- 
It has been nearly stationary for several years, except in agriculture, owing to the more 
favorable situation of Singapore for the general commerce of these seas. 


PRINCEPS SENATUS, an officer of the Roman senate, who, under the monarchy, 
was a royal appointee for life, cwstos wrbis, and had precedence among the decemviri. 
Under the republic he was the appointee of the curies, B.c. 487, the paties minorum gen- 
tiwm, previously ineligible, were made eligible, and afterward the senior ex-censor held 
the office ex officio. Later, any senator was eligible, but the office was simply honorary, 
and did not carry with it the presidency of the senate. Finally the title belonged to the 
emperor. 


PRINCE RUPERT’S DROPS. These scientific toys, so-called from Prince Rupert (see 
RUPERT), their inventor, are simply drops of glass thrown, when melted, into water, and 
thus suddenly consolidated. They have usually a form somewhat resembling a tadpole. 
The thick end may be subjected to smart hammering on an anvil without its breaking; 
but if the smallest fragment of the tail be nipped off, the whole flies into fine dust 
with almost explosive violence. The phenomenon is due to the state of strain in the 
interior of the mass of glass, caused by the sudden consolidation of the crust. The crust 
is formed while the internal mass is still liquid. This tends to contract on cooling, but 
is prevented by the moiecular forces which attach it to the crust. It is, therefore, some- 
what in the state of the dog-head of a gun on full-cock, which will stand a smart blow 
without falling; while a slight touch applied to the trigger allows the spring to act. 
Another example of the same state of constraint is the Bologna phial—a glass cup with 
its sides thin, but the bottom very thick. It also is cooled as quickly as possible. 
bullet may be dropped into it with safety from a considerable height; but if a small, 
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sharp-edged fragment of flint be dropped in, so as to scratch the surface in the slightest 
degree, the molecular forces are set free, and the whole falls to pieces. 


PRINCE’S FEATHER, See AMARANTH. 
PRINCE’S METAL. See TIn. 


PRINCESS ANNE, a co. in s.e. Virginia, bounded on the n. by Chesapeake bay, on - 
the e. by the Atlantic ocean ; about 270sq.m.; pop. ’90, 9510, chiefly of American birth, 
inclu. colored. The surface is level and heavily timbered. The soil is fertile. The 
principal productions are corn, cattle, and lumber. Co. seat, Princess Anne. 


PRINCETON, city and co. seat of Bureau co., [ll.; on the Burlington Route railroad; 
104 miles w.s.w. of Chicago. It contains a township high school with library, the 
Matson public library, gas and electric light plants, waterworks supplied from wells 
over 2,000 feet deep, several national banks, about a dozen churches, flour and planing 
mills, grain elevator and warehouses, foundry and machine shop, farming implement 
works, etc. There are weekly newspapers and in the vicinity coal mines. Pop. ’90, 
3,396. 

PRINCETON, a borough in Mercer co., N. J.; near the Millstone river and the Dela- |! 
ware and Raritan canal, and on a branch of the Pennsylvania railroad, extending from 
Princeton Junction; 10 miles n.e. of Trenton. It is on a ridge about 225 feet above 
tidewater, and has gas and electric lights, waterworks supplied from large wells, 
national, state, and savings banks, and several churches and periodicals. On Jan. 3, 
1777, it was the scene of a battle between the British, under Col. Mawhood, and the 
Americans, under Washington, in which the former were defeated. Princeton, how- 
ever, is chiefly celebrated as the seat of the College of New Jersey, now officially 
Princeton university, founded by charter in 1746, under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian synod of New York, and transferred from Newark to Princeton in 1758, on the 
erection of a hall named Nassau Hall in honor of William III. The college has had 
several distinguished Presbyterian divines for its presidents, as Jonathan Edwards, 
Aaron Burr, James McCosh, and Francis Landey Patton. In 1895-96 it had 80 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and 1,080 students and the library contained 185,000 volumes. 
The theological seminary (founded in 1812) had 258 students. With the Princeton 
theological school is associated the fame of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
founded in 1825, and for many years edited by Dr. Hodge, professor in the theological 
seminary. The Princeton Review is now edited in New York. Evelyn college for women 
was established here in 1887. Pop. ’90, 3,422. 


PRINCETON, BatrieE or, Jan. 38, 1777. Cornwallis, with nearly his whole force, 
came up from Princeton to Trenton, where the American army was stationed, Jan. 2, 
and took up his position on the w. bank of the Assanpink, a little fordable stream, the 
bridge across which was commanded by the Americans. Washington, whose army was 
inferior in every way to that of the enemy, and whose retreat was impossible on account 
of the ice in the Delaware, resolved to attack the remaining British force at Princeton, 
capture the arms and stores at that point, and seize the British magazines at Brunswick 
afterward. Washington came to the bridge on Stony Brook, about 3 m. from Princeton, 
at sunrise, sent on Gen. Mercer to take possession of the bridge on the main road to 
Princeton, and went himself by a shorter way. Meanwhile he had kept the enemy in 
ignorance of his movements; his baggage had been carried to Burlington, and a force 
had been left at the Assanpink to deceive the enemy with a show of defense, but with 
orders to join the main body of the army at dawn. The British force at Princeton, on 
their way to Trenton, encountered Mercer’s brigade at the bridge. Both detachments 
endeavored to take possession of the same position on a piece of rising ground, which 
the Americans succeeded in occupying first. The Americans began a vigorous fire upon 
the British, who soon made a bayonet charge, and drove them from their position. 
During the fight, Gen. Mercer was mortally wounded. The British pursued the Ameri- 
cans, but were soon stopped by a force of Pennsylvania militia under Washington, and 
a body of American regulars. The British began an artillery fire on this force, and 
made a determined attempt to capture two pieces of artillery from the militia; and after a 
fierce struggle, by another bayonet charge, succeeded in reaching the main road, and 
started toward Trenton, leaving two field-pieces on the field. The 55th British was put to' 
flight, and went in the direction of Brunswick. The 40th did not arrive in time to take 
part in the battle; part found shelter in Nassau hall at the college of New Jersey, part 
retreated to Brunswick. The few who did not escape when the Americans came up, 
surrendered after exchanging a few shots. Washington marched to Morristown. The 
British loss was nearly 200 killed and wounded, and 230 prisoners. The American loss 
was about 37. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. See NEw JERSEY, COLLEGE OF. 

PRINCE WILLIAM, a co. in n.e. Virginia, drained by the Potomac on the s.e., and 
by Bull run and Occoquan river, and traversed by the Virginia Midland railroad; 357 
sq.m.; pop. ’90, 9805, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The surface is hilly; 
corn, wheat, oats, and pork are the staples. Co. seat, Manassas. 

PRINCIPAL, the name given to an important stop of the organ. It is sometimes 
termed the octave stop, because it is tuned one octave above the diapasons, It stands 
midway in pitch between the diapasons and the fifteenth; and in tuning an organ it is, 
owing to its clearness of tone, the best stop to commence with for the adjustment of 
other stops; probably from this fact it derives its name. See ORGAN. 
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PRINCIPAL Anp ACCESSORY. See AccEssory. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. See AGENT; Broker; Comission-MERCHANT; DEL 
CREDERE COMMISSION ; FACTOR. 


PRINGS'HEIM, NarHanakt, b. Landsburg, Silesia, 1823; studied botany in Paris 
and went to Berlin in 1851. In 1854 he published Grundlinien einer Theorie der Pflanzen- 
zelle; 1855, Ueber die Befruchtung und Ketmung der Algen und das Wesen des Zeugungsactes, 
In 1857 he began the publication of the Jahrbiicher fiir Wessenschaftliche Botanik. In 
1864-68 was professor at the university of Jena. He is the author of several important 
works; among them are Ueber die Befruchtung und Keimung der Algen und das Wesen des 
Zeugungsactes, in 1855, and Grundlinien einer Theorie der Pflanzenzelle, 1854. He is dis- 
tinguished for valuable researches regarding cryptogarnous plants. He d. in 1894. 

FRINTING is the art of producing impressions from characters or figures, on paper 
or any other substance. There are several distinct branches of this important art—as the 
printing of books with movable types, the printing of engraved copper and steel plates 
(see ENGRAVING), and the taking of impressions from stone, called lithography (q.v.). 
We have now to describe the art of printing books or sheets with movable types, gener- 
ally called letier-press printing, and which may undoubtedly be esteemed the greatest of 
all human inventions. 

The art of printing is of comparatively modern origin, only 400 years having elapsed 
since the first book was issued from the press; yet we have proofs that the principles 
upon which it was ultimately developed existed among the ancient Assyrian nations. 
Entire and undecayed bricks of the famed city and tower of Babylon have been found 
stamped with various symbolical figures and hieroglyphic characters. In this, however, 
as in every similar relic of antiquity, the object which stamped the figures was in one 
block or piece, and therefore could be employed only for one distinct subject. This, 
though a kind of printing, was totally useless for the propagation of literature, on account 
both of its expensiveness and tediousness. The Chinese are the only existing people 
who still pursue this rude mode of printing by stamping paper with blocks of wood. 
The work which they intend to be printed is, in the first place, carefully written upon 
sheets of thin transparent paper; each of these sheets is glued, with the face downward, 
upon a thin tablet of hard wood; and the engraver then, with proper instruments, cuts 
away the wood in all those parts on which nothing is traced; thus leaving the transcribed 
characters in relief, and ready for printing. In this way, as many tablets are necessary 
as there are written pages. No press is used; but when the ink is laid on, and the paper 
carefully placed above it, a brush is passed over with the proper degree of pressure. A 
similar kind of printing by blocks, for the production of playing-cards and rude pictures 
of scriptural subjects, was in use in Europe toward the end of the 14th century. But in 
all this there was little merit. The great discovery was that of forming every letter or 
character of the alphabet separately, so as to be capable of rearrangment, and forming in 
succession the pages of a work, thereby avoiding the interminable labor of cutting new 
blocks of types for every page. The credit of discovering this simple yet marvelous art 
is contested by the Dutch in favor of Laurens Coster (q.v.), between 1420 and 1426; and 
by the Germans, on behalf of Johann Ginsfleisch of the Gutenberg (q.v.) family, about 
1438. In all probability, the discovery was made almost simultaneously —such a theory 
being consistent with the general social progress at the period, and the secrecy which 
both inventors at first maintained respecting their art. The types first employed were 
of wood ; but soon the practice of casting them in metal was introduced. See TYPE. 
The earliest of these metal types resembled the black letter in use by transcribers, and 
one great aim of the first printers was to produce books which should closely resemble 
the works in manuscript hitherto in use. Between 1450 and 1455 Gutenberg succeeded 
in printing a Bible, copies of which are now exceedingly rare and valuable. It is in 
quarto size, double columns, the initial letters of the chapters being executed with the 
pen, in colors. Besides this Bible, some other specimens of the work of Gutenberg, the 
produce of his press at Mayence, have been discovered. The Dutch at Haarlem pre- 
serve and show with reverential care similar specimens of early printing by Coster, 
Mayence, Strasburg, and Haarlem were indisputably the places where printing was exe. 
cuted before the art was extended to Rome, Venice, Florence, Milan, Paris, Tours, and 
other continental cities. Previous to 1471 it had reached these and various other places; 
and about the same year Caxton (q.v.) introduced the art into England by setting up a 
press in Westminster abbey. 

Printing was introduced into Scotland about 80 years after Caxton had brought it to 
England; in 1551 it reached Dublin, and to other quarters it found its way very slowly. 
While coming into notice, its progress had been interrupted by the broils consequent on 
the reformation; and soon afterward it was retarded by the civil war in Great Britain. 
Even the restoration acted detrimentally, for it led to an act of parliament which pre- 
vented more than 20 printers carrying on their art in England. Printing, in short, has 
in almost every country been an ill-used art; and is still in various countries practiced 
under fiscal restrictions. In Germany and Holland, where it originated, it has, on 
account of sundry obstructions, gained little way—the work produced at Mayence and 
Haarlem being, for example, still of a very inferior kind; while, in recent times, in Eng- 
land and the United States, the art has attained to extraordinary proficiency. Printing 
is now conducted in all the British colonial possessions; but in few is the work ofa 
superior character—the best perhaps being that produced at Melbourne in Victoria. 

Retarded by the jealousy of governments, printing for some ages derived little advan- 
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tage from mechanical ingenuity. Originating at the middle of the 15th, the art continued 
. tobe conducted until the middle of the 
17th c. ina very clumsy manner. The 
press resembled a screw-press, with a 
contrivance for running the form of 
types under the point of pressure; force 
having been thus applied, the screw 
was relaxed, and the form withdrawn 
with the impression executed on the 
paper. The defects of this very rude 
mechanism were at length partially 
remedied by an ingenious Dutch me- 
chanic, Willem Jansen Blaeu, who car- 
ried on the business of a mathematical 
instrument-maker at Amsterdam. He 
contrived a press, in which the carriage 
holding the form was wound below the 
point of pressure, which was given by 
moving a handle attached to a screw 
Bical acomunon Eres’: hanging in a beam having a spring, 
which spring caused the screw to fly back as soon as the impression was given. This 
species of press, which was almost entirely formed of wood, continued in general use in 
every country in Europe till the beginning of the present century. With certain lever 
powers attached to the screw and handle, it is represented above. 

In connection with this representation of the old common press, the process of print- 
ing may be described. The form, being laid on the sole of the press (s), is fixed at the 
sides, so as to render it immovable from its position. There are 2 men employed ; one 
puts ink on the form, either by means of stuffed balls or by a composition roller (see 
illus., plate I., figs. 10, 11), and the other works the press. The latter lifts a blank 
sheet and places it on what is called the tympan (t), which is composed of parchment 
and blanket-stuff fitted in a frame and tightened like the top of a drum—and hence its 
name—and which, by means of hinges connecting it with the sole, folds down like a lid 
over the form. As the sheet, however, would fall off in the act of being brought down, 
a skeleton-like slender frame, called a frisket (f/), is hinged to the upper extremity ot the 
tympan, over which it is brought to hold on the paper. Thus, the frisket being first 
folded down over the tympan, and the tympan next folded down over the form, the 
impression is ready to be taken. This is done by the left hand of the pressman winding 
the carriage below the platen (p), or pressing surface, and the impression is performed 
by the right hand pulling the handle attached to the screw mechanism. The carriage is 
then wound back, the printed sheet lifted off, and another put on the tympan, the form 
again inked, and so on successively. In the above engraving, the press appears with the 
frisket and tympan sloping upward, ready to receive the sheet, the frisket being sus- 
tained from falling backward by a slip of wood depending from the ceiling. One of 
the greatest niceties connected with this art is the printing of the sheet on the second 
side in such a manner that each page, nay, each line, shall fall exactly on the corre- 
sponding page and line on the side first printed. 'To produce this desirable effect, 2 
iron points are fixed in the middle of the sides of the frame of the tympan, which make 
2 small holes in the sheet during the first pressure. When the sheet is laid on to 
receive an impression from the second form, these holes are placed on the same points, 
so as to cause the 2 impressions to correspond. This is termed producing register ; and 
unless good register is effected, the printing has a very indifferent appearance. How- 
ever improved, a press of the above description could not impress more than half a sheet ; 
and the practice was to first squeeze so much of the sheet, then relax the handle, wind 
the second half below the platen, and print it in turn. Thus, each sheet required 4 
squeezes to complete it—2 on each side. It is not without a degree of wonder that one 
reflects on the rudimentary clumsiness of the whole operation; and it seems not less 
marvelous, that it was by no other process that the best typography could be produced 
until the conclusion of the 18th c. 

The first improvement upon the printing-press was made by the celebrated ear of 
Stanhope. He constructed the press of iron, and that of a size sufficient to print the 
whole surface of a sheet, and he applied such a combined action of levers to the screw as 
to make the pull a great deal less laborious to the pressman, the mechanism altogether 
being such as to permit much more rapid and efficient working. A multitude of 
improvements speedily succeeded that of earl Stanhope, in most of which the screw was 
dismissed, the pressure being generally effected by levers, or by the simple and efficient 
principle of straightening a joint. Among those which have gained a large share of 
approbation may be mentioned the Columbian press, which is of American invention. 
This press was brought to Great Britain in 1818 by Mr. George Clymer of Philadelphia, 
and patented. The pressing-power in this instance is procured by a long bar or handle 
acting upon a combination of exceedingly powerful levers above the platen, the return 
of the handle or levers being effected by means of counterpoises or weights. For ease 
and facility of pull, this press is preferred by most workmen; and certainly the powerful 
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command which the leverage enables the workman to exercise, is favorable to delicacy 
and exactness of printing—his arm feeling, as it were, through the series of levers to the 
very face of the types. In the present day, the old wooden press of Blaeu is entirely 
discarded from use. 

To secure good printing, the following points are essential: 1. The types, carefully 
set, fixed with precision in forms, rendered level all over, so that all parts may be pressed 
alike, and the whole properly cleaned by a wash of potash lye. 2. A uniform inking 
of the surface, to give uniformity of color. 38. The paper damped equably, neither too 
much nor too little, so as to take an impression easily and evenly. 4. An equable, firm, 
and smart pressure, and with that degree of steadiness in the mechanism that the sheet 
shall touch and leave the types without shaking and blurring. 5. Care in adjusting the 
pointers (or gauge), so that perfect register may be secured in printing the second side. 
6. Such frequency in changing fly or under-sheets on the tympan, that the first side shall 
not get dirtied by off-setting when printing the second side. 7% The laying of small 
patches on the tympan, where, from any inequality, it seems necessary to bring up the 
pressing surface to a thorough equality. A regard to all these circumstances constitutes 
the duty of a pressman. Bad printing is usually a result of old and worn types, want of 
proper cleaning, and an inferior kind of ink. 

Printing by hand-presses of an improved kind continues to be used in the case of 
limited impressions, or where @xtra care and elegance in typography are required; also 
where machinery is unattainable; but in general circumstances, and more particularly to 
meet the demand for popular reading, printing is now executed by one or other of the 
varieties of cylinder-presses, moved by steam-power. Attempts have indeed been made 
to introduce flat-pressure machines, by which as many as 700 sides can be printed per 
hour; but these, though possessing the advantage of superseding severe bodily labor, and 
demanding only the services of a boy to lay on, and another to take off the sheets, have 
never become common. More success, as regards flat-pressure machines, has been 
attained in the United States, where much fine work is provided by a clever adaptation 
of this kind, particularly in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. No flat pressure, 
however, can compete, in point of speed, with the pressure which is communicated by 
revolving iron cylinders. 

The first bold and vigorous steps to improve press-work, and make it more speedy, 
were made in 1790, when Nicholson, editor of the Philosophical Magazine, devised a press 
that embodied many principles since successfully used, but not applied practically by 
him, nor by any one person since. He boldly aimed at cylinder printing, seeing that the 
adoption of cylindrical surfaces for both the printing surface and the material to be 
printed upon, more than any other thing, would make printing practical, successful, 
and powerful. He proposed to make his types wedge-shaped, or keystone-shaped, so 
as to be held readily upon a cylinder of fixed diameter, the impression to be between 
this rotating type cylinder and an impression roll. Koenig, in 1804, brought out a ma- 

chine which embraced Nicholson’s cylinders, also glue and molasses inking rollers ; these 
latter being among the things which rendered cylinder printing practicable. Donkin 
& Bacon built in England, in 1815, a press having several forms upon a prism and pre- 
sented alternately to an inking cylinder and a paper drum. Koenig’s steam press of 
1814 used a flat form passing beneath an impression-cylinder, to which the paper was 
held by tapes. This was a step backward, as far as newspaper work was concerned. 
Applegath and Cowper, in 1818, introduced, among other improvements, two drums 
between the cylinders to improve the “‘ register’ (the accuracy with which the corners of 
one page coincide with those upon the opposite side of the paper, and with which the 
printed portions lie parallel with the edges of the sheet), and distributed the ink upon 
tables. An instance of the mechanical skill of these inventors is seen in the fact that 
in remodeling the Koenig machine they dispensed with 40 wheels, while improving 
the press. Cowper, in 1815, patented curved electrotype or stereotype forms, which les- 
sened the liability to accident by type falling out, enabled the use of ordinary type, and 
of the same type with any sized cylinder, diminished the quantity of type required 
for a given output and enabled the alteration of the type forms for later editions, 
while the casts were being used in the press. 

The cylinder news press of 1814 was improved by using 2 large cylinders, the sheet 
being carried from the bottom of the first, where it had received the first impression, by 
tapes running diagonally to the top of the second cylinder, around which it was carried 
until printed upon the second side. While Applegath and Cowper went back to the 
flat reciprocating bed with their single machine, in their 4-cylinder press of 1827, there 
were 4 printing cylinders and one form of type on a flat bed, while the paper cylinders 
were so raised and lowered that two got the impression during the stroke one way and 
the other two on the return. Sir Rowland Hill devised, in 1835, a ‘‘ web-perfecting press,” 
to print a roll of paper on both sides and cut and pile the sheets; alsoa plan by which, 
using extra impression drums, more than one web could be run through at once 
against the same printing cylinders. But this press, like many which preceded it, was, 
although very ingenious in its design, imperfectly executed, and not a practical or 
working success. In 1847 R. M. Hoe, of New York, introduced a ‘‘ type-revolving” 
press, in which a cylinder carrying ordinary types was substituted for the reciprocating 
bed, thus greatly increasing the possible speed and lessening the jar caused and the 
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power needed. Applegath’s London Times machine of 1848 placed all the cylinders upon 
end ; there was a vertical type drum or prism having the type in upright columns 
on its polygonal sides ; there were 8 deliveries of as many sets of sheets. Worms, of 
Paris, produced, in 1849, a machine using curved stereotype plates cast from a papier- 
maché matrix in a curved mold, making web printing practicable by enabling the 
printed columns to be run around the printing cylinder, instead of lengthwise. He also 
severed the sheet by a saw-toothed blade placed Jengthwise on one of 2 cutting cylinders, 
fast running tapes tearing them off. The delivery of this press was bad. Beaumont, of 
New York, patented,in 1853, elastic surfaces on each side of the cutting blades, to hold 
the paper after being cut off. The liberation of English newspapers, in 1855, from the 
obligatory penny stamp was one of the causes which led to a great demand for more 
rapid newspaper printing, a demand then best met by the Hoes, with their type-revolving 
press. The speed of these presses depended upon the number of impression drums op- 
posed to the rotating cylinder bearing the form of types or of complete stereotype pages, 
and they had the disadvantages of requiring too many feeders and of printing only one 
side at once. The substitution of curved stereotype plates for the type form saved the 
wear and tear of the types, enabled the duplication of forms, so that the edition could 
be printed upon 2 or more presses at once, in proportionately less time, and permitted 
alterations in the type forms for later editions, while the stereotypes were running in 
the presses. (For details of stereotyping for daily newspaper work, by the papier-maché 
process, see STEREOTYPING.) 

Hoe produced, in 1857, the double-acting fly frame, which at each vibration in either 
direction would lay a sheet ; but it required good paper not to tear at high speed. Ap- 
plegath, of England, made, in 1859, his second impression-cylinder 4 times the diame- 
ter of the type cylinder, to lessen set-off ; and put shifting blankets on rollers on each 
of its four ‘‘ surfaces,” but made no provision for machine delivery. Both to do away 
with the large drums used to present the paper properly, and to reduce the size of the 
impression-cylinder, there was introduced the gripper, a series of fingers fixed to the cyl- 
inder and which seize the paper at the proper moment, holding it until printed upon and 
ready to be let go. In the double gripper of Marinoni, of Paris, the sheet is delivered 
from the first cylinder to the gripper of the second. The Walter press of 1863 printed 
both sides at one passage through the machine, and used a continuous web. 

Before going further into the details of modern presses for relief printing, it will be 
well to make a classification of the many styles which are the result of modification and 
evolution of the principles, the history of the invention of which has been followed out 
chronologically. The form from which the impression is taken may be held upon a 
flat reciprocating bed or upon a cylinder ; and in the latter case the cylinder may have its 
axes either horizontal or vertical (although vertical cylinders have not given good 
satisfaction). Where the form is flat, the impression may be between it and either a flat 
surface or a horizontal rotating impression drum; where cylindrical, it must be against 
an impression-cylinder. Whether the impression is against a flat or a cylindrical sur- 
face, the contact is theoretically a straight line; but with a flat bed and cylindrical im- 
pression surface there is really more than between 2 cylinders; and where both the 
printing and the impression surfaces are flat, the best impression is given. Machines 
printing from a flat surface have besides the limitation of speed, that of size of paper. 
To lift the bed or to depress the platen calls for considerable force where the form is of 
jJarge size, and particularly where it is composed of the types themselves. The impression 
may be from separate types wedged up in rectangular metal frames called chases, or 
from page stereotype or electrotype casts of such types. To place forms of ordinary type 
on a flat bed is comparatively easy; to lock them up and hoid them to a rapidly- 
rotating cylinder, particularly if horizontal, requires wedge-shaped column rules, which 
must, of course, run lengthwise of the cylinder and cannot be very far apart, particularly 
if the latter be of small diameter. «The use of a flexible paper matrix or mold, taken 
from a flat form and then placed in a curved casting-box, permits the production of a 
curved stereotype plate on which the column rules may run around the cylinder ; thus, 
by increasing or decreasing the number of columns, and using webs of different widths, 
newspapers varying in size can be printed on the same machine. In ‘“‘ platen” presses, 
the impression is between a flat form and a flat impression surface appropriately named 
the platen. The impression may be upon one side only, during the entire passage 
through the press, or upon both. In the latter case, the name “‘ perfecting” is applied. 
The paper may be supplied either in separate sheets or as a continuous web; and in 
the latter case it may be cut off either before or after printing. The cutting may take 
place after the sheet is printed on one side and before the other receives its impression, 
or may not occur until both are printed. A press may deliver its sheets either flat or 
folded. It may print from one wide roll, afterwards divided lengthwise, so that the press 
delivers 2 streams of printed sheets; or it may print from 2 or 3 rolls, overlaying one 
printed web upon the other, or the main web may be divided into 2 or more separate 
webs, which may be associated one upon the other and then acted upon by the delivery, 
producing newspapers with an inset. This inset may be as large as, or smaller than, the 
main sheet. The delivery of a platen or flat-bed press may be at either the front or 
the back. Back delivery will do for long runs and on work which does not require to 
be critically inspected ; but front delivery is best for high-grade work where speed is not 
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so much an object. Those presses in which there is a cylindrical impression-cylinder 
and a flat imprinting bed may be broadly classified into ‘‘ stop-cylinder” and ‘‘ 2-revolu- 
tion.” In the first, the impression-cylinder stops while the bed returns; it gives a more 
perfect register than the “2-revolution ;” hence is of special value in book work and 
.color printing. In the second, the cylinder makes 2 revolutions to each impression. It 
| runs more smoothly than the other. One of the principal objects in designing it was to 
deliver the sheet head-first from the top of the cylinder and without bringing the last 
printed side in contact with tapes or fingers. The single cylinder machine is adapted 
only for book work and for newspapers having a small edition and which can print all 
the sheets upon one side and then give them the impression upon the other by running 
them through again. The perfecting press saves time, and, where care is taken as to 
its register, its only disadvantage is that any stoppage for adjustment of fault in the 
work on one side of the paper necessitates stoppage of the whole machine. Accord- 
ing to the general use to be made of the press, it is designated as ‘‘ book,’ ‘‘ news,”’ 
**job,” ‘‘ proof,” or ‘‘ special.” Book work calls for perfection of impression, even- 
ness of color, and accuracy of register. News work demands speed above all things. 
Job work requires accessibility and adaptability to all sizes and classes of work. The 
matter of motive power, whether by foot and treadle, or by hand and crank, by belt 
upon a pulley, or by an independent motor attached directly to the main shaft of the ma- 
chine, has little or no bearing upon its operation considered as a press. A proof-press is 
properly one used for hasty impressions of text or cuts for the purpose of comparing the 
printed matter with the original ‘‘ copy,” although the term has been extended to cover 
one employed to yield very fine ‘‘ proofs” of relief engravings, as specimens. The New 
York World has in its composing-room an automatic steam proof-press, printing from 
continuous rolls of paper at the rate of about 70 impressions per minute. Up to Nov. 1, 
1889, this was the only one of its kind built. 

The ink of most power presses is in anarrow trough, from the bottom of which it 
escapes through a slit as long as the width of the form,and adjustable in width, or else 
by a number of fine orifices having variable area. The ink is discharged at a rate con- 
trolled by the pressman, and is by one roller fed to another, and so on, the rollers being 
held in vertical slots or bearings, so that they press upon one another, or upon the printing 
cylinder, where there is one, or upon a distributing table, where the printing surface is 
flat, only by their own weight. Where there is a flat printing surface, some of the rollers) 
have their axes parallel to the bed, but diagonal thereto, thus aiding in the distribution ; 
and inking rollers take the ink from this distributing table and apply it to the printing 
surfaces. 

In the ordinary Hoe type-revolving press, printing one side only, the type form is 
placed upon the surface of a horizontal drum, of which it covers an arc of only about 90°, 
the rest being for ink distribution. Around the main cylinder are from 2 to 10 
horizontal impression-cylinders, to the paper on each of which the type form is presented in 
turn, sheets being fed in between them from as many feeding tables as there are impres- 
sion cylinders. In each of these rotating tympan or impression-cylinders is an open 
section, with fingers worked by a cam, and which open when they come around to re- 
ceive a sheet, then close upon it and cause it to be drawn into the press and wrapped 
closely around the cylinder. They open again after the impression has been given and 
the paper has passed the printing surface. Any number of the tympan cylinders may 
be detached and the rest left to do only their own share of the work. Each feeding table 
requires one person to present the sheets to the ‘‘grippers.’’ Tapes deliver the printed sheets 
to the ‘‘ flyers.” The columns of type are held in by wedge-shaped column rules paral- 
lel with the axis of the cylinder, and held thereto by tongues projecting at intervals along 
their length and sliding in dovetailed grooves in the cylinder. Below the type-carrying 
drum, and parallel thereto, is a trough kept exactly full by an ink pump. In this re- 
volves a roller, which carries ink to another, that passes it to a third, which deposits it 
upon the surface of the distributing roller. From this it is taken by an inking roller, 
which bears not oniy upon it, but upon the distributing surface of the printing cylinder. 
To prevent this inking roller from covering the types with ink when they come around 
opposite it, its gudgeons work on springs, which press it up against the smooth dis- 
tributing surfaces of the large drum, except during the passage of the type, at which time) 
a cam forces them down until the form is past the point of contact, when they again rise, 
and the roller applies ink to the distributing surface. In the same makers’ type-revolving 
web press, plate I., fig. 5, the type-carrying cylinder and ink-distributing mechanism 
are substantially like that just described. Around are 4 or 8 impression-cylinders. This 
machine, with 8 impression-cylinders, will print from 2 rolls of paper simultaneously. 
The web is turned, after receiving its first impression, by passing over 2 impression-cyl- 
inders, and going over 2 other impression-cylinders is ‘‘ perfected,” when the delivery 
mechanism severs it into sheets, at the rate of 12,000 or 24,000 per hour, folded quarter- 
page size. The Hoe two-cylinder type-revolving web press enables the printing from a 
web of sheets varying both in length and in width. This machine has 2 sets of printing 
and impression-cylinders and an adjustable sheet-severing mechanism so arranged as to 
cut from the web and present to the printing cylinders sheets of any desired size, deliv- 
ering them folded at the rate of 6000 per hour. When sheets are to be delivered flat, 
they are coiled one upon another upon a rotating drum, the circumference of which ex- 
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ceeds the sheet length by a few inches, so that the sheets may be peeled off it, which is 
done when 6 are wrapped thereon. When the desired number of sheets is piled, a cam 
moves the delivery table about 2 inches sidewise, so that this pile may be taken out 
from below the other sheets. Up to arecent date, the accumulating cylinder insured the 
highest speed in delivery, and was very desirable where the sheets were to be delivered flat. 

In the Hoe web machines, the paper roll can be put either above or below the press. 
The paper (previously damped by running between the iron cylinders of a damping 
machine, plate I., fig. 1) goes between the first stereotype and the first impression-cylinder, 
both of which are balanced for the high speed at which they have to run. It then goes 
between the second form and the second impression-cylinder, where it is printed upon 
the reverse side, and also has the surplus ink on the first side removed by contact with a 
blanket equal in length to 2 or 3 sheets, the second impression-cylinder being 3 or 4 times 
as great in diameter as the first. To change blanketing surfaces it is only necessary 
to turn the rollers upon and between which the blanket web is carried. The Hoe single- 
width stereotype press and folder combined includes 2 kinds, differing essentially 
in the construction and mode of operation of the delivery mechanism. In both cases 
the type and impression-cylinders and inking mechanism are arranged in compact 
order, so as to be easy of access, and the web printed thereby in the usual manner. 
In the one case, however, the printed web passes between cutting cylinders, which 
only partially sever it into sheets ; accelerated tapes complete the final separation of the 
sheet and conduct it through a branch pathway, whence it passes into the main route, 
so as to meet and be associated with the following sheet. ‘Thus associated, they are car- 
ried by tapes over a ‘‘ V’-shaped guide provided at its apex with feeding rollers. As 
the sheets approach the apex, their sides are gradually brought together and finally meet 
as they pass between the rollers, which complete this first fold and direct them to a re- 
volving cylinder, which is provided with a folding blade and grippers. ‘The latter seize 
the ends of the sheets and carry them around, overlying the folding blade until this ap- 
proaches a pair of folding rolls, when the grippers open, the blade turns outward, fold- 
ing the overlying sheets into the rollers, which fold and deliver them to a fly and pile them 
on slowly-moving belts, where they are acted upon by a counter and separated into piles 
containing a predetermined number. In the other instance, the printed web passes intact 
over the base of the ‘‘ V’’-shaped guide, its sides being brought together, without the aid 
of tapes, as it passes the apex and between the folding rolls of the latter. The web, now 
reduced by folding to haif its full width, passes between a pair of combined cutting, 
folding, and collecting cylinders. A set of pins located in the folding cylinder, near its cut- 
ting groove, penetrate the end of the folded web and carry it around on the cylinder, over- 
lying a folding blade carried thereby, until the latter is in position to co-act with a pair 
of folding rollers, when the pins withdraw and the blade turns on its shaft, causing its 
edge to fold the overlying sheet into the folding rollers. Simultaneously with this action, 
the rear end of the sheet is completely severed from the web, and the now twice-folded 
sheet is received and laid by a revolving ‘‘S’”-shaped fly and piled as before. The three- 
page wide stereotype perfecting machine of the same makers prints from a single roll of 
paper 24,000 four or six-page, or 12,000 eight or twelve-page papers per hour. ‘Their 
double stereotype perfecting machine has 4 sets of pages upon each printing cylin- 
der, and its capacity is 48,000 four-page, 24,000 six or eight-page papers per hour. 
The insetting machine is practically 2 web-perfecting presses at right angles.. The 
paper is fed from a roll and printed upon both sides; then, being turned at right 
angles, it meets another web, which has been similarly printed on both sides, and the dou- 
ble-thick, or, in some cases, the three-ply web runs to the folders and cutters just as the 
single-thickness web does in presses which do not inset. These presses may be made with 
1, 2, 3 or 4 sets of pages upon each printing cylinder, the result being corresponding in- 
-crease of capacity per hour in eight-page papers. The number of folders may be varied 
so that by having 4 sets of pages upon each of the 2 printing cylinders in each of the 
presses—the ‘‘ main” and the ‘‘ supplement”—and having 4 folders, the press may turn 
out 96,000 four-page papers per hour. 

The Hoe quadruple web-perfecting machine, shown in plate II., fig. 1, is one specially 
constructed for the New York World, and up to Jan., 1891, the largest and fastest 
ever built. It has 6500 parts, and weighs 106,000 Ibs. It will print, cut, paste, fold, 
and count 48,000 per hour of four, six, or eight-page papers, or 24,000 per hour of ten, 
twelve, or sixteen-page papers. In each plate cylinder revolution it prints either 4 com- 
plete eight-page papers, or 2 complete sixteen-page papers, with one eight-page sheet 
inserted in the other. In case of accident either the main press or the supplement press 
can be run independently of the part crippled. This great machine is noted for its 
adaptability and range of work, as well as its capacity. The long cylinder near the top 
of the right-hand end (as seen in fig. 1) contains 8 plates. The roll of paper for the 
supplements, or insets, is seen at this end of the engraving, its position near the floor 
giving increased steadiness to the machine and greater facility of handling than where 
it is at the top. The paper roll for the ‘“‘main press,” or that portion which prints the 
main sheet of the paper, is at the extreme left (also near the floor level and at right 
angles to the supplement roll), as the two presses are at 90° to each other. Between the 
main and the supplement presses is a passage-way or aisle, to the left of which may 
be seen the curved grating which shields the ink rollers of the main machine. The 
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main shaft for the supplement press is shown near the floor crossing this aisle. 
About two-thirds of that part of the machine to the right of this aisle is taken up by the 
supplement press, the remaining third being the apparatus for folding all the sheets 
which both presses can deliver. 

The casts or stereotype plates are put upon the plate cylinders of the presses in 
the form of semi-cylinders, each of the length of a page of the paper, plus a slight 
margin at the foot. They have beveled edges at each side to enable them to be 
clamped upon the cylinders. The columns run around the cylinders. (For details 
of the manufacture of these plates, see STEREOTYPING.) The great roll of paper 

for the main press is about 6 ft. wide, but although it weighs about 1700 lbs., it is 
‘handled by 2 men, with a block and tackle. The width of margin in the printed page 
‘is regulated by a screw controlled by a hand wheel shown at the head of the paper-roll 
‘spindle. This head is also equipped with a safety brake, governed in a second by the 
smaller lever of the 2 inclined to the right. This safety brake is to be used only in 
case of an emergency, as by means of an automatic paper feed and paper brake 
combined the press is supplied with paper at the exact speed and tension required. 
This is effected by having an endless rubber belt, the outer end of which rests 
upon the top of the paper roll. The main lever has a quadrant and latch just like the 
reverse lever of a locomotive or marine engine. This starts or stops the press by shifting 
the main driving belt, being assisted in stopping by a powerful friction brake which 
presses upon the driving pulley on the main shaft. To the left of this starting lever are 
seen the ends of 2 cylinder shafts. 'The upper cylinder carries 8 curved stereotype pages. 
These are supplied with special ink from an ink fountain at the highest point of the 
left-hand end of the machine, as shown in fig. 1. (It must be remembered that the 
engraving really shows the right-hand side of the machine as it would be seen by one 
facing the front of the main press.) The ink is distributed by ‘‘ composition ” rollers, all 
having a movement of rotation, and in addition, an endwise motion, so as to distribute 
perfectly the ink, which is fed to the distributing cylinders by the adjustable ‘‘ fountain.” 
By thumb-screws placed close together along the entire length of the ink fountain the 
flow of ink to any portion of the rollers can be regulated to a nicety, and this, of course, 
enables the pressman to put more or less ‘‘color”’ upon any column in the paper. The 
lower cylinder of the pair alluded to is the ‘‘ impression-cylinder,” carefully jacketed, 
and so adjusted in position as to bring the paper web, which travels between it and the 
inked ‘‘ plate cylinder,” up against the latter, getting a full and perfect impression, 
neither too light nor too heavy. The endless web is thus printed upon one side. The 
ital printed web then passes between the large second impression-cylinder (shown at the 
right of the starting lever) and the second plate cylinder (shown in line with the first), 
This gives upon the other side of the web the impression of the opposite pages, say 
pages 1 and 8 of each eight-page sheet, one eight-page sheet being printed at each end 
of each cylinder, or pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12 and 15 of a sixteen-page paper. ‘The 
paper, still of the full width of the web, runs along the line of the top of the frame, and 
over the aisle and a ‘‘ turning bar” placed diagonally across the frame, and from which 
it passes down into the supplement press, at right angles to its former course. 

The operation of the supplement press, which appears to be the main one in the en- 
graving, is practically the same as that of the main one, which is ‘‘ main” in name only, 
as each division of the vast machine has the same capacity as regards size and number of 
sheets. 

The paper comes to the presses in single rolls, weighing 800 to 900 lbs. each, and also 
in double rolls, weighing from 1200 to 1700 lbs. each. Three of the mill rolls make one 
press roll. A double roll of 1700 lbs. contains paper for 15,500 eight-page sheets. 

The web from the main press is carried over an angle bar, changing its direction at 
right angles and passing around a roller, which returns it upon its course in the direct 
path with the sheet coming from the supplement press. ‘Thereafter the web passes to 
the head of the ‘‘ formers,” where a rotary knife separates the two sheets lengthwise of 
the web. Each part passes down over the ‘‘ former,” which is an inclined triangular 
form placed point downwards between 2 rollers, which completes the operation of mak- 
ing a central lengthwise fold in the doubled half web. The folding triangle is inclined 
about 50° to the horizontal, and its shape is such that, as the sheets glide smoothly but 
rapidly down its outer surface, the outer edges of the web are curved down and inward 
(until, upon leaving the triangle, they gradually meet between the pair of horizontal rollers. 
‘The width of the combined web is now only that of a single page, but it still constitutes 
a continuous web. A pair of folding and cutting cylinders carries a double set of knives, 
which separate each eight-page or ten-page sheet, as the case may be, from the moving 
web, while folding blades on the opposite cylinders crease the paper across the middle of 
the page and thrust it between small rolls, which give it the final fold and hurry it to 
the delivery. Before a paper is completely separated from the web small but very 
efficient pins dart out from the folding cylinder close to the blade, and catch the web 
so as to hold it until after the length of a page has been completely severed. This is 
accomplished by the paper being grasped by a series of tapes running faster than its 
previous speed. These, breaking the points of attachment which were left by the cutting 
blades, rush the paper to a collecting cylinder. The pasting is done by the web running 
over the edge of a wheel which revolves in a trough of paste, and leaves a track thereof 
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down the center of one of the webs. The papers are dropped (folded half-page size) upon 
a set of leather belts, which carry them out from the folding machine and automatically 
count them in piles of 50 as they go. The folder can be run in connection with either 
one of the printing machines or with both. One advantage about these presses is, that 
they put such an easy tension upon the paper that there is little danger of breakage of the 
web, and hence less delay from stoppage. 

The total capacity of the presses in the World’s New York establishment (1891) is 
312,000 eight-page papers per hour. They consist of three quadruple perfecting 
presses, one triple perfecting inserting press, three double perfecting presses, two tan- 
dem presses, and one single perfecting press, equivalent to twenty-six Hoe single 

resses. Each of these three quadruples has a capacity of 48,000 eight-page papers per 
ee ; the triple has a capacity equivalent to 36,000 eight-page papers per hour ; the three 
doubles, each a capacity of 24,000 eight-page papers per hour; the two tandems, the 
same capacity as the doubles, and the single, a capacity of 12,000, thus making the total 
of 312,000 eight-page papers per hour. These presses have nearly double this capacity 
for four-page papers, and a nearly proportionate capacity for six, ten, and twelve-page 
papers. To run off a Sunday edition of thirty pages for the New York and thirty-two 
for the Brooklyn and New Jersey editions, requires fifty-seven tons of printing paper; 
the total consumption of paper of this establishment being about 166 tons a week, or 
about 8600 tons a year. 

As a further item of interest it may be well to state that these presses give employ- 
ment to over two hundred compositors, who set up for an ordinary Sunday edition 
some 2,200,000 ‘‘ems’’ of matter, equal to about 4,500,000 separate pieces of type. To 
meet these demands requires thirty-two tons of type, beside numerous ‘‘ job” cases. 

Since the construction of the quadruple machine shown in fig. 1, the Philadelphia 
Jtem has put in a press similar thereto, with the addition of 2 deliveries in front, or at 
right angles with the supplement roll, thus making 4 deliveries, when printing four- 
page papers ata running speed of 96,000 per hour; and it produces, at the same time, 
and at the same speed, all the variety of newspapers possible on the quadruple. The 
builders of these remarkable machines have made a still further step in advance, and in 
1891 were engaged in constructing a machine printing from 8 rolls of paper, instead of 2, 
as on the quadruple. From this press they expect to get a product of 90,000 four or six- 
page papers ; 70,000 to 75,000 eight-page papers ; 48,000 ten or twelve-page papers, and 
24,000 sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four-page papers, all delivered folded half or quarter- 
page size, and counted. 

The Walter perfecting press passes the web between the type and impression-cylinders 
and then between two “‘ blotting cylinders” to take away the set-off. 

In the Bullock press the paper roll is sprayed as it is fed in, and is then cut from the roll. 
It receives the first impression between the first form cylinder and the first impression 
drum ; then passing around a large blotter cylinder, goes between a second pair of 
cylinders for the second impression. 

But sufficient space has been given to fast news presses ; those used for book work, 
ordinary newspaper printing, and general jobbing deserve our attention. 

The Adams press dates back to 1830, and in its present form is highly prized for 
book work. It lifts the bed of the press and its ‘‘ form” against a stationary platen or 
flat impression surface. The sheets are fed in by hand and taken away by tapes anda 
fly. Its speed is 1000 impressions per hour. 

In the Babcock ‘‘ Optimus,” plate I., fig. 2, the cylinder makes 2 revolutions to each 
impression, being carried down to the form and taking the impression while the bed 
travels in the same direction as its lower part, and raised while the bed passes back in the 
opposite direction. The press may be run as many revolutions as desired without mak- 
ing animpression. Each sheet is held in full view of the feeder during a revolution of 
the cylinder, so that it can be well inspected before being gripped. The sheets are piled 
directly over the fountain, so that the pressman can regulate the ink delivery and other 
conditions to the condition of the sheets ; and they are laid upon the pile by their own 
weight. In the Babcock stop cylinders the cylinder is geared with the bed during 
the impression, and stopped, held, and started, by a locking mechanism, which 
holds the cylinder still while the sheet is being laid and the grippers closing upon 
it. The machine can be made to roll once, twice or three times to each impression. The 
Babcock presses have a reversing mechanism worked by the feeder without so a his 
position ; the roller bearings are eccentric, so that the form rolls may be relieved from 
contact with the form and distributor; and the fountain is out of the way, so that 
posters may be made up on the bed. 

In the Campbell press (one variety of which is seen in plateI., fig. 3), the operations are 
controlled by the paper itself, so that it cannot print out of register ; and a badly-applied 
sheet is thrown out unsoiled. This is effected by an exhaust apparatus that operates a 
bolt attached to a diaphragm which locks up the impression. There are 2 sets of inking 
apparatus, one each side of the cylinder, thus inking the form from both ends. In those 
presses where the power is applied to the cylinder wheel and shaft and through it directly to 
the réversing shaft and bed, without the intervention of idler wheels, there is least difficulty 
with the register between bed and cylinder. In several varieties of the Campbell make 
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the power is thus applied ; there being even in the hand-power machines upon one end of 
the cylinder shaft a spur gear driven by a pinion upon the shaft, to which the power is 
directly applied. The Campbell oscillating cylinder was first introduced for lithographic 
work, but is now being adapted to printing from relief surfaces. 

In the Cottrell press, plate I., fig. 4 the most striking feature is the front sheet 
delivery, by which the paper is taken, when printed, from the grippers, carried rapidly 
through the air by 2 endless chains and gently deposited, printed side up, on the piling 
table, over the fountain. 

The platen of the Gordon job press is movea from the position of receiving the sheet, 
to the point of its receiving the impression, where it is held until the bed has moved for-: 
ward and given the impression. A comparatively long rest is given to it for the accurate 
laying of the sheet to be printed. The platen is held upon an axis of its own, and moves 
to and fro, like the cover or lid of a book. The bed, as in the older Franklin press, vi- 
brated upon an axis of its own. The strain of the impression is borne by steel connections 
attached or pivoted at their front ends toa stationary rock shaft ; while their back ends are 
pivoted to the inking roller arms, which arms are held upon a rock shaft at the back of, 
and moving with, the vibrating bed. Motion is given to this rock shaft by an indepen- 
dent crank, and thus a vibratory movement is imparted to the bed. The front shaft, 
holding the front ends of the connections, is made eccentric, and by simply rocking this 
shaft the impression is suspended or continued. The impression is given with a short 
crank to lessen the power required to make it. The ink table is a single disk composed 
of 2 sections working in opposite directions. See plate IT., fig. 2. 

The ‘‘ Liberty’ job press is unlike almost all others, in that the bed, instead of being 
fixed and perpendicular, or nearly so, has essentially the same movement which platens 
usually have. After every impression it assumes a nearly horizontal position. This is 
very convenient for work where dates, numbers, or names have to be frequently changed. 
The principle of riders is adopted for distribution. The 3 form roller riders have im- 
parted to them an eccentric movement, thus cutting up the ink thoroughly. The ink 
disk is so rotated that the taking of ink by the form rollers is done at a different angle 
each time, until 16 impressions have been taken. Eighth-mediums require but 4 revolu- 
tions ot the fly-wheel to each complete impression. The fly-wheel can be run in either 
direction, which is very convenient when running by the foot, and more so when operat- 
ing by power, as it permits of belting from either side of a main shaft, and so locating 
the press to suit. This press is shown in plate II., fig. 4. 

The Kidder double quarto press, fig. 3, is of the bed and platen type. The platen 
is stationary, resting on 4 adjusting corner screws on the main frame. The bed oscil- 
lates on the rocker shaft by 2 side arms and crank wheels. There are two distributing 
ink cylinders, each provided with separate fountain and distributing and vibrating rollers. 
At each impression 4 form rollers pass twice over the form. ‘The web is drawn by 
the unwinding feed, thence from a slack loop is drawn through by the intermittent feed. 
The speed of the former depends upon the size of the sheet being printed, and is adjust- 
able by a friction roll running against the face of a large flange, fast on the lower feed 
shaft. No readjustment is required while the roll of paper is reducing its diameter, as 
the feed is by the web itself and not from the core. The intermittent feed is by rack and 
pinion and pawl and ratchet. The rack is driven by an adjustable slotted crank, provided 
with an index, for setting to any length of sheet, advancing by eighths or sixteenths of 
aninch. A friction pad insures a gentle tension in the web, so that it draws smoothly 
and flat over the face of the platen. Shears placed in front of the intermittent feed, and 
forming part of the same mechanism, cut the web into sheets, which pile on a table. 
This feed is adjusted forward and back on the frame by screws and crank for registering 
the cut with the printing, and also for admitting various additional attachments. The 
friction roll is adjustable from and toward the center of the flange by a graduated index, 
and will unwind any desired length of sheet from 3 to 30 ins, at each revolution of the 
press. This press may also be fed by hand without removing the self-feeding mechanism. 
See STEREOTYPING ; TYPE; LiTERARY PROPERTY, 


PRI'OR. See Monastery. 


PRIOR, Marruew, an English poet, was b., it is supposed, in London, where his 
father was a joiner, on July 21, 1664. He was educated, through the liberality of an 
uncle, at Westminster school; and in 1682 he was sent by the earl of Dorset, whose 
friendship he had formed, to St. John’s college, Cambridge. Here he took his B.a., 
obtained a fellowship, and made the acquaintance of Charles Montagu, afterward earl 
of Halifax, in conjunction with whom he produced The City Mouse and Country Mouse, 
written to ridicule Dryden, in which it did not in the least succeed, although it lives yet 
in virtue of its own wit, polish, and grace. 

After 1688 Prior was introduced to court by the earl of Dorset, and was appointed 
secretary to the embassy which was sent to the Hague in 1690. His conduct gave satis- 
faction to King William; and the lucky and well-mannered poet was appointed after- 
ward to several posts of a similar description. He was a favorite at the courts of 
Holland and France. In 1701 Prior entered parliament; and soon after he deserted the 
whigs, and went over to the tory party. In 1711 he was sent by government to 
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Paris, with private proposals for peace, and on his return he brought with him one of 
the French ministers, who was invested with full powers to treat. At Prior’s house, 
shortly after the representatives of the British government met the French plenipo- 
tentiary; and his connection with this meeting was made the ground of acharge of 
treason, on which he was committed to prison, but released after a confinement of two 
ears, Without atrial. He had now nothing to live by except his fellowship and his wits. 
he publication of his poems by subscription, however, brought him 4,000 guineas; and 
at the same time, lord Harley, son of the earl of Oxford, bought a small estate in Essex, 
and conferred it on him for life. At the age of 57 he died at the seat of the earl of 
Oxford, Sept. 18, 1721. A monument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey. 

Prior was one of the few poets who was also a diplomatist and manof the world. He 
filled his public offices with credit to himself, and he had the knack of making friends 
among those who had the giving of places and pensions. His poems, which comprise 
odes, songs, epistles, epigrams, and tales, are not much read. He has no fire, no 
enthusiasm, but everything is neat, pointed, well turned; and his lighter pieces are 
graceful and witty. If there is little inspiration in his verse, there are the polish and 
felicity of a scholar and man of society. 


PRISCIAN (Lat. Priscianus), surnamed C@SARIENSIS, either because he was born or 
educated in the town of Cesarea, is perhaps, in point of reputation, the first of Latin 
grammarians, though one of the last in point of time. He belongs to the middle of the 
Sth c., if he is not even considerably later ; for he is mentioned by Paulus Diaconus as a 
contemporary of Cassiodorus (468-562 a.p.). He taught Latin at Constantinople, prob- 
ably to the imperial court, for he enjoyed a government salary. The work which has 
mainly preserved his name is his Commentariorum Grammaticorum Libri XVIITI., dedi- 
cated to his patron the consul Julianus. The first 16 books treat of the different parts of 
speech as conceived by the ancients; the remaining two are devoted to syntax, and in 
one MS. bear the separate title of De Constructione libri duo. Priscian’s Commentary 
is, for the time, a solid and comprehensive work, the production of aman of great 
learning and good sense, and is enriched with quotations from many Greek and Latin 
authors no longer extant. The epitome executed by the German bishop, Rabanus 
Maurus (flor. in the 9th c.), was very popular in the middle ages. Besides the Commen- 
tary, Priscian wrote six smaller grammatical treatises, and two hexameter poems of the 
didactic sort, De Laude Imperatoris Anastasvi, and a free translation of the Periegesis of 
Dionysus. The first edition of Priscian appeared at Venice (1470); the best is that by 
H. Keil (Leipsic, 1884).—The phrase, ‘‘to break the head of Priscian,” means to grossly 
violate the rules of grammar. 


PRISCIL'LIAN, the author, or rather the chief propagator in Spain, during the latter 
part of the 4th c., of the doctrines professed by the sect known from his name as Pris- 
CILLIANIsTs. The first seed of their doctrines is said to have been carried into Spain by 
a Memphian named Marcus. Priscillian was aman of noble birth; and by his eloquence 
and ascetic life obtained so much consideration, that a numerous party, including some 
priests and at least two bishops, attached themselves to his school. His doctrine was 
substantially that of the Manicheans (q.v.). He taught expressly the Dualism and the 
Docetism of that sect, and it is equally certain that he adopted the moral consequences 
as to marriage, etc., by which they had rendered themselves obnoxious even to the civil 
authorities in the east and Africa. He was warmly opposed by two bishops, Idacius and 
Ithacius; and the council of Cesar-Augusta (Saragossa) having in the year 380 con- 
demned his doctrines, a decree for his banishment was issued in the same year. He 
not only obtained, however, a reversal of this decree, but succeeded in effecting the 
banishment of his chief opponent, Ithacius. By an appeal to the usurper Maximus at 
Treves, Ithacius caused Priscillian and several of his followers to be brought to trial, 
and put to death, in 385; a proceeding which was regarded with so much abhorrence by 
St. Martin of Tours, St. Ambrose, and other bishops, that they separated from the com- 
munion of Ithacius. The sect did not die out with its founder, though there wasa 
considerable reaction against it at the close of the 4th c.; and at all times through the 
medieval period we find its traces under various names and forms, especially in the n. 
of Spain, in Languedoc, and in northern Italy. 


PRISM, in geometry, a solid figure which can be most easily conceived of if we 
imagine a number of plane figures (triangles, quadrilaterals, etc.) exactly similar in form 
and size to be cut out of paper or any thin plate, and piled one above the other, and then 
the whole pile to become one body. It will thus be seen that the top and bottom 
of the prism are similar, equal, and parallel to each other, and that the sides are plane 
figures, rectangular if the prism be ‘‘right” (i.e., if in the above illustration the pile 
of plane figures be built up perpendicularly), and rhomboidal if the prism he ‘‘ oblique” 
(i.e., if the pile slope to one side); but under all circumstances the sides of a prism 
must be parallelograms. The top and bottom faces may be either triangles, squares, 
parallelograms, or quadrilaterals of any sort, or figures of 5, 6, 7, etc., sides, provided 
only both are alike; and the number of sides in the plane figure which forms the 
top or bottom, of course determines the number of faces of the prism; thus, in a tri- 
angular prism, there are 5 faces in all (8 sides and 2 ends); in a quadrangular prism, 
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6 faces (4 sides and 2 ends), etc. If two prisms, one being “‘right,” and the other 
‘‘oblique,” have their bases of equal area, and be of the same vertical height, their 
solid content is the same, and is found by multiplying the area of the base by the 
vertical height. The parallelepiped (q.v.) is a quadrangular prism, and the cube is a 
particular case of the paralielepiped.—PRrism, in optics, isa triangular prism of glass 
or other transparent substance, its two ends being isosceles triangles, and having most 
frequently a very acute vertical angle, which gives the prism the appearance of a 
long wedge. The prism is a most important instrument in experiments on the refrac- 
tion of light, and, in the hands of the most eminent optical philosophers, has been 
the means of largely adding to the science of optics. See REFRACTION. 

PRISON ASSOCIATION, Natrona, was founded at Cincinnati, in 1871, with the fol- 
lowing objects: (1) the amelioration of the laws relating to public offenses and 
offenders, and the mode of procedure by which such laws are enforced ; (2) the im- 
provement of the penal, correctional, and reformatory institutions throughout the 
country, and of the government, management, and discipline thereof, including the 
appointment of boards of control and of other officers ; (3) the care of and providing 
suitable and remunerative employment for discharged prisoners. especially for such 
as may or shall have given evidence of a reformation of life. The prison assoc. of 
New York may be called the parent of the national P. A. The late Rev. Dr. 
Wines, secretary of the first-named soc., had his attention constantly called to the 
problems in penology which no local or state organization could deal with; and the 
foundation of this assoc. not only afforded a means of meeting this difficulty, but 
also formed a center towards which inquiries concerning prison reform and cognate 
subjects might be directed, and from which ample information might be drawn. 
The various state societies look to it for national aid. These state associations (es- 
pecially the New York soc.) have done a noble work, not only in the reformation of 
prison discipline and in the care of ex-convicts, but also in aiding the courts to bring 
criminals to speedy justice, and in separating the youthful and less hardened from the 
older and more dangerous transgressors. Annual inspections of all the prisons are 
undertaken, and full reports made to the legislature. A very important branch of 
the work is performed by the committee on detentions, whose duty it is to inquire 
into the causes of commitment of persons in the prisons or houses of detention, and 
to adopt proper measures for procuring the discharge, or providing for the defense of 
those entitled to such protection. The committee on discharged convicts corresponds 
with prison agents, or superintendents, relative to the character or trade of prisoners ; 
and endeavors to ascertain, previous to the discharge of each prisoner, his feelings 
and capabilities, with a view to making the best arrangement for his future employ- 
ment. Just as the state organizations assist the national soc., so local societies in 
the different centers assist the state associations. Hundreds of ex-convicts are an- 
nually put in the way of making an honest livelihood by means of prison associa- 
tions ; and it may safely be claimed for the national P. A. that almost every reform 
of recent years in prison discipline is directly traceable to its efforts and its zeal. 
Pres., Rutherford B. Hayes; sec., William M. F. Round, New York. See PRISONS. 


PRISONERS OF WAR are those who are captured from the enemy during naval or 
military operations. By the laws or recognized principles of war, the entire people of a 
vanquished town, state, or nation become the absolute property of the victors ; but civili- 
zation has greatly modified this stern rule, and except when a country is devastated for 
military reasons, it is rare for non-combatant citizens to be subjected to penalties of con- 
quest, beyond the levying of contributions in money or provisions. The combatants 
who have laid down their arms become prisoners of war. ‘Their lives and liberty are at 
the disposal of their conquerors, and even in modern times, their lives are sometimes 
taken, as, for instance, when Napoleon put the Turkish prisoners to death at Jaffa in 
1799 ; otherwise, prisoners of war are kept in confinement until peace ensues, or they are 
exchanged for prisoners of their conqueror’s nation, held in captivity by their own 
countrymen. It is unusual to subject prisoners of war to penal discipline ; but the loss 
of liberty and hard fare (for, of course, they are allowed no more than a bare subsistence) 
render captivity sufficiently irksome. In ancient times, the treatment of prisoners of 
war was far more severe. In the Greek wars, it was no uncommon thing to put the 
whole adult male population of a conquered state to the sword, while the women and 
children were enslaved. Although the putting to death of prisoners became less fre- 
quent, they and their families were commonly reduced to slavery to as recent a period 
as the 13th century. About that time, the more humane custom of exchanging prisoners 
came into practice. Notwithstanding frequent exchanges, large numbers of prisoners 
accumulate during war. In 1811 about 47,600 French were prisoners in England, while 
10,300 English languished in the prisons of France. See PAROLE. 


PRISONS anp PRISON DISCIPLINE, To look upon criminals with a kindly view to 
their reformation, or at least to their moral improvement and physical comfort, is a 
recent development of our civilization ; and the progress already made is not to be 
boasted of. What has been done is aimed to attract criminals into the ways of industry, 
instead of so conducting punishments as to breed new vices. 

The first step in prison reform was in Italy, 1704, by Pope Clement XI., in the estab- 
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lishment of the prison of St. Michael for boys and youths, on the plan since known by 

many names, and lastly as the ‘‘ Auburn system ”—the system of separate cells at night, 

and silent associated labor by day. ‘‘ Howard visited it and praised it a hundred years 
ago,” and found within it on a marble slab this inscription in Latin, ‘‘ It is of little use 
to restrain criminals by punishment unless you reform them by education.” In England 
in 1728 Gen. Oglethorpe, the founder of the state of Georgia, then in parliament, pro- 
cured the appointment of a committee of the house of commons ‘‘to Inquire into the 
state of jails in this kingdom.” The inquiry awakened general indignation at the 
shameful and cruel condition of the prisons, expressed through pamphlets, newspapers, : 
and by the cartoons of Hogarth. But there was no efficient government action behind ' 
it, and small good came of it. In 1735 another reformer, William Hay, pointed out the! 
horrible abuses of the prison system, and made a clear and concise statement of the 
remedies. At the same time Wesley and Whitefield preached and prayed for reform ; 
but the government took side with the prison tyrannies, and forbade their preaching 
‘‘sedition.” Blackstone’s commentaries in 1765 shook public confidence in the bar- 
barous system, sustained by a semi-barbarous government, but its influence worked 
slowly. Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, in France, and Beccaria on Crimes and their 
Punishments, in Italy, widened the circle of intelligent warfare on barbarism intrenched. 
in the feudal governments and laws of all these countries. John Howard, in 1758, 

began his wonderful career of 31 years in visiting the jails of England, Belgium, France, 

Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, and their pest-houseg 
as well, and even sought where pestilence raged in Malta, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 

to study the means of relief from it. No man has united more remarkably the zeal 

of a martyr with the calm intelligence of a statesman in the service of philanthropy. In 

1772 a clergyman of the name of Denne proposed the thing which pope Clement XI. 

had done in 1704, in a pamphlet which attracted attention. About the same time 

Howard being made high sheriff for Bedfordshire, practical improvements in England 

began, and have since worked very slowly, toa better state of things. In 1765 the 

empress Maria Theresa, of Austria, gave her aid to the work. Viscount Vitain XIV., 

in 1775, founded the convict prison at Ghent, having separate cells and a more intelli- 

gent and humane system of discipline than ever before attempted on a large scale. 

‘* Here, then,” remarks the Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines, ‘‘in the prison of Ghent, we find 

already applied the great principles which the world is even to-day but slowly and 

painfully seeking to introduce into prison management. What are they?” 

When Howard died the general movement lost its force, and reforms fairly begun 
gave way to the reflux tide of former abuses. Jeremy Bentham, in 1791, renewed public 
attention to the subject. In 1813 Elizabeth Fry, a lady of aristocratic connections in 
London, a member of the society of Friends, a devout woman singularly endowed with 
benevolence, strength of will, and feminine graces, commenced her visits to Newgate 
prison. She found the condition of women in prison simply appalling, and awakened 
a new interest in prison reforms. Wilberforce and Buxton aided her in parliament. In 
1823 Sir Robert Peel put aside the medley of old English laws pertaining to prison dis- 
cipline and framed a new code called the consolidated jail act, which went into imme- 
diate effect. It was a crude law, providing for no classification among convicts, but it 
made some steps forward, and swept away still more vicious old laws, under which 
prisons were simply hot-beds for the propagation of crime. 

In the United States prison horrors in the early days differed only from those of the 
parent country in the fact that prisons were rare, and of so simple a character that it 
was not so easy for shameful cruelties to be practiced unseen as in great dungeons. Dr. 
Wines states that ‘‘ Connecticut for more than 50 years, 1773-1827, had an underground 
prison in an old mining pit near Simsbury, which equaled in horrors all that was ever 
related of European prisons.” In Philadelphia all grades of criminals, and both sexes, 
were mingled in horrible disregard of decency and humanity, in the city prisons; and 
liquors were served to prisoners from a bar kept by a prison official. In Boston it is 
told that a thousand debtors were confined in common night-rooms with a thousand 
criminals. ‘‘ Men, women, boys, lunatics, drunkards, innocent and guilty, were mingled 
pell-mell together.” In New York in the early days, negroes were burned alive and 
hanged in iron frames to die of starvation. Every village had its stocks, pillory, and 
whipping-post. Delaware alone retains them. Reforms began in Philadelphia by the 
formation in 1776 of the ‘‘ Society for alleviating the miseries of public prisons;” reor- 
ganized more efficiently in 1787, and said to be still active and useful. The Boston 
‘*Prison Discipline Society” was organized in 1824, existed for 20 years, and accom- 
lished its mission. The ‘‘ Prison Association of New York,” organized later, and is 
still active, 

Americans (omitting the living) whose work in promoting prison reforms has been 
too noble to be passed over without mention, are Dr. Rush, Elam Lynds, Gershom 
Powers, Roberts Vaux, Matthew Carey, Louis Dwight, Amos Pillsbury, Francis Way- 
land, Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, Samuel G. Howe, John D. Wolfe, John Stanton 
Gould, John W. Edmonds, Isaac T. Hopper, William H. Seward, Abraham Beal, and 
Dr. E. C. Wines. In 1870 the “‘ National prison association of America” was formed, 
now becoming one of the most efficient in the world, unifying all the humanitarian influ- 
ences of all the state officials into one body. Their intelligent and practical study of 
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prison questions, their comparison of experiences and methods, their essays and reports 
form a college of intelligence that cannot fail of beneficent results. Prison reform 
congresses were held in Cincinnati in 1870, Baltimore in 1872, and St. Louis in 1874. 
In Europe a congress of those particularly interested in prison improvements was 
convened at Frankfort in 1845, under the direction of Ducpetiaux, inspector-gen. of 
prisons in Belgium. Many others have followed. A permanent commission to collate 
information was appointed at the London congress in 1872, which commission held 
asession at Brussels in 1874, and at Bruchsal, Germany, in 1875. France and Italy 
have similar national commissions. In the United States, state legislation has seconded 
the efforts for reform. 

The tendency of experienced men in prison discipline is now to longer terms of 
imprisonment, in order to control and complete reformation. They also insist on mass- 
ing the prisons of a state into great establishments where thorough systems can be car- 
ried out to better advantage, where appliances for every practicable trade can be pro- 
vided, and where the petty tyrannies and indecencies of common jails are less likely to 
obtain. The propriety of definite sentences for crimes is questioned, and it is claimed 
that the officers of the prisons should have a wide discretion, and that conduct, char- 
acter, and degree of reformation should have very much to do with the long retention or 
the earlier freedom of the criminals. Separation of prisoners from each other, or the 
single-cell system, forms not only one of the greatest punishments for most criminals, but 
one of the most essential means of preventing the scandals of old prison-yards, where the 
most skillful and hardened criminals could exchange and increase each other’s knowledge 
of crime, where the greatest criminal was the hero of the circle, and the younger or less 
vicious inmates were exposed to all the brutalizing influences of a robber’s den. 
Pennsylvania has the honor of having made the first great step in the amelioration of 
the condition of prisons and prisoners. In 1786 in the new Walnut street prison the 
system of solitary confinement in single cells was begun, but under conditions that ren- 
dered it a failure. Absolute seclusion, without books or society, resulted not in reform, 
but in savage moodiness and insanity. It has been tried in several states, under more 
humane conditions, by giving prisoners an abundance of reading matter, opportunity to 
talk with keepers, and by occupation for both body and mind during the day in some 
industry. Now, while a good system requires that each prisoner shall have his sepa- 
rate cell, congregated work is practiced; cells are lighted to allow reading after work 
hours; conversation with prison attendants is not discouraged; and men known or sup- 
posed to be not injurious to each other’s character, or likely to concoct mischief, are 
permitted communication with each other. Associated labor in gangs, or in work-shops 
in absolute silence, theoretically, and absolute isolation in cells having no means of com- 
munication one with another, constitute the cellular and associated labor-system in use 
in most great prisons in the United States. Of course the absolute silence enjoined 
between men working together side by side, day after day, and year after year, is of 
itself a terrible punishment. But it is unfortunately the worst punishment for the best 
class of criminals, for just in proportion as the inmates are endowed with those qualities 
which tend to make them decent and agreeable members of society—intelligence, 
sociability, kindliness—in that proportion are they punished by being deprived of the 
power to exercise their good qualities. Those who are constitutionally ugliest are apt 
to be morose at the best, brood over their work with least longing for fellowship, and 
least punishment; while both the best and the worst of these who thus only can speak 
to their fellows by stealing their opportunity, are neither improved nor reformed by the 
enforced silence. All are under a continual pressure to steal—not objects of value to 
others, but their own power of speech and means of fellowship. 

The originator of the ideal system to which our prisons are making gradual 
approaches—called the system of progressive classification—was the English capt. Alex- 
ander Maconochie, a worthy successor of the noble Howard, who 40 years ago perfected 
a system, and on his own application was made governor of the British penal colony of 
Norfolk island, for the purpose of putting it to practical test. There were then 1500 
convicts on the island, made up of the worst malefactors from Britain. Maconochie 
called his plan the ‘‘social system of prison treatment.” Its basis is the belief that a 
state of cheerfulness, hopefulness, and kindly treatment is essential for improvement 
and reform among criminals, His system proposes four main aims and methods, as fol- 
lows: 1. A labor sentence instead of a time sentence, so that prisoners know at once that 
they can by labor shorten imprisonment in proportion to industry. 2. To enable them 
to have their punishment further lessened by their good behavior daily recorded, and 
cumulative to their advantage, thus placing a constant premium on self-restraint. 3. 
By giving degrees of social liberty in proportion to the good use made of it, and encour: 
aging the exercise of genial qualities. 4. By giving the prisoner a part of the wages of 
his labor, to be put in his possession on leaving the institution, or to go to his family, 
and preparing him to resume a decent place in society by showing confidence in him, and 
releasing him from restraint in proportion as he develops self-respect and disposition 
toward good citizenship. Thus the prison life is regarded as one in which the convicts 
are to be re-reared—as a family of peculiar children, each of whose peculiarities was to 
be considered. It is assumed that the worst of traits in a convict do not prove him 
devoid of some good ones; and that the incentives to good life should be made much 
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greater and more pleasant than toa bad one. The work of testing his system began by 
offering the convict pay for his work by marks, with which marks when earned he could 
buy his own food, clothes, and other necessaries, and form a surplus to be credited to 
his liberation, on the supposition that he is sentenced to a specific number of days’ 
labor, or marks. He fixed ten marks as the equivalent of a day’s labor; then paid 
by the piece, and not by time, and for every ten marks saved the term of imprison- 
ment was lessened a day. Prisoners could buy their own provisions at three different 
rates, paying for them in marks at the supply store of the prison. ‘The poorest fare 
cost three marks, the next four, and the best five. Thus the zeal for freedom would 
stimulate not only industry, but the utmost self-denial and economy. Over-work was 
paid for in extra marks at the same rate as regular work; and misdemeanors of any kind 
being subject to a fine in marks, the mark-record of prisoners was at the same time their 
industrial and moral spur and their savings-bank. He did not attempt to bring about 
the emulation and ambition which this system is calculated to inspire by at once sup- 
posing the prisoners to be ready for it, but divided the terms of their sentences into 
three periods. During the first, or punishing stage, the men were subject to close surveil- 
lance and discipline. At the expiry of this term they could divide themselves into com- 
panies of six, by mutual consent only. Each six were to have a common fund of marks, 
into which all their earnings were to be paid, and from which the fines of any and all that 
company must be paid. This is, perhaps, the most original reform of the whole system, 
and at once makes the germ for the growth of all the qualities that are essential toa 
good member of society. Each man becomes interested in the industry and good 
behavior of his associates in a manner so direct and palpable in every way that the effect 
of the voluntary partnership is to keep all the partners in a continual state of watchful- 
ness and emulation, or of shame to the one who may be derelict to the interests of his 
immediate companions. Dishonest and selfish as they might be, they are thus made to 
feel that shirking by any one of them hurts all; so that a majority must all the time usea 
pressure for industry and fair play. As they had no way of punishing each other for 
short-comings, the consequence was the creation of an honorable conception of mutual 
duty and forbearance. In the third period of the sentence the prisoner was to be thrown 
on his individual character, and to be permitted, under the same system of marks or 
wages, to profit or lose for himself alone according to his industry and good behavior. 
In the tropical island of Norfolk, where the experiment was undertaken by capt. 
Maconochie, he was able to add some privileges to the prisoner in the third term of the 
sentence not practicable everywhere. He was allowed a hut and garden, pigs and poul- 
wy, which might be sold for his benefit to the ships that touched at the island. Thus, by 
all these means this great reformer taught the prisoners industry, appreciation of the 
rights of others, the mutuality of rights and obligations in a community, self-reliance, 
and self-respect. He spent four years in this experiment and thus states the result: ‘‘I 
found the island a turbulent, brutal hell; I left it a peaceful, well-ordered community.” 
Sir Walter Crofton succeeded him, and organized the system more perfectly to adapt 
its discipline and methods to the average grade of the persons who have charge of prisons; 
that is to say, to a much lower level than would be required were such men as Mac- 
onochie in charge. Crofton’s modificd system, also divided into three stages of imprison- 
ment, consists of: 1, a separate imprisonment of 8 months; 2, a reformatory stage pro- 
portioned to the whole length of the sentence, in which the system of Maconochie is 
retained in principle, but modified in adaptation to give the prisoner a progressive or 
receding position, and a larger or smaller share of earnings as he advances or fails in 
industry or conduct. Crofton put his plans into full operation in Ireland in 1854, 
where three separate prisons were provided to accommodate the graduates from lower 
to higher degrees. Mount Joy, Dublin, with a capacity of 500, received the newly sen- 
tenced ; Spike Island at Queenstown, with accommodations for 700; received the probation- 
aries in the second term; and Lusk, 12 m. from Dublin, accommodating only 100, held 
the graduating class. The first prison punished by solitary confinement, relieved only 
by labor of the most tedious kind, like picking oakum, and the poorest kind of sufficient 
food. During this time the convict is thoroughly familiarized with the system of pro- 
gression which he is afterward to have the privilege of availing himself of. The prison 
at Queenstown receives the prisoner for the second stage; and here begins the system of 
marks by which he can acquire privileges and curtail his term of punishment, or, by failing 
to improve, can remand himself back to punishments and original deprivations. This inter- 
mediary prison is the main one, where the educational and social progressive system is put 
into practice. Itis divided, like a college, into classes, through which the prisoners must 
graduate, and, when they have passed through the three into which the prison divides them, 
the highest class is fitted for the prison of Lusk, and transferred to it. After going through 
the penal prison of Dublin the prisoner enters the third class at Queenstown. He must 
earn not less than 18 marks to pass to the second class, 54 to get to the first class, and 
108 to graduate from that to Lusk. As 9 marks a month is the maximum number that 
can be earned—three for industry, three for school duties, and three for conduct—the 
prisoner must, at the best, remain in the lowest class two months; in the middle class, 
six months; and in the last, 12 months. Of course, the average of industry, study, and 
conduct is not such usually as to make the term so short. The prison at Lusk is the 
most remarkable fruit of the system. Here the prisoner has a degree of freedom and an 
absence of restraint that puts to the test all his previously acquired self-control and self- 
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respect. There are no walls, prison bars or armed watchmen before his eyes ; no prison 
garb, physical restraint, or check on social intercourse. The prisoners are employed in 
groups, mostly on out-door farm work, in company with unarmed wardens, who work 
with them, They are not even restrained of liberty of escape except by the knowledge 
of the advantages to be gained by working to the end of their terms, and securing the pay- 
ment of earnings in store for them. Attempts to leave before the end of their terms 
have been rare among those who reach this stage of reform. The mark system is not 
continued at Lusk. ‘The appearance of pupilage is avoided, and men are made to feel 
themselves a part of the community around them by attending lectures, and public wor: 
ship at the parish church, and in being trusted in various services out of the eye of any 
prison officer. 

The United States as a nation has no great prison. Each state maintains one or more 
large establishments, conducted under many different systems, but in general tending to 
the ‘‘social system of progressive classification,” and making more or less progress 
toward it. Each city also has itsspecial prison. The association of prison management 
with politics, and the facilities permitted in some states for prison officials to have a con- 
siderable patronage at their disposition, including the contracts for the labor of the pris- 
oners, is the most unfortunate feature of United States prison systems. State legislatures 
tend to the most humane and thoughtful liberality in providing for the accommodation 
and reformation of criminals; so that when prisons are making little progress toward 
the ideal which Maconochie and Crofton have proved entirely practicable, it is because 
the officials themselves are not the right men in the right place. A proposition was laid 
(1881) before the legislature of New York to impede the free visiting of the state prisons 
by the people, on the ground that such visits interfere with their discipline and order; but 
such interference is a less evil than would result from leaving the prisons to a close cor- 
poration of officials. One of the misfortunes of the prison systems in the United States 
is a disposition to regard the convicts as slaves of the state, whose labor it has a right to 
confiscate, and the profit of which is so much clear gain to the treasury of the state. 
Under the plausible plea of making prisons self-sustaining by this use of prison-labor, 
legislatures may be pleased with those officials who make the best show of profit out of 
the prisoners to the state treasury; and to effect this prison-labor is farmed out like slave- 
labor. If this be done under the inspection of intelligent disinterested men, devoted to 
the main work—that of reformation of the inmates of prisons, it is possible to unite the 
best interests of both convicts and the state; but it is also possible to make the system 
only a dreadful form of human slavery. It is a grave question how far the state can 
justly go in the direction of confiscation of a man’s labor. 

The excellent reformatory systems now in use have one grave fault. Criminals of an 
intellectual type who endanger society not by their passions but by subtle knaveries, 
when brought to punishment itn prisons, have no difficulty in at once making all possible 
progress in marks that will give them credits toward freedom. With no abnormal passions, 
or tendencies to physical crimes, it requires no meritorious effort of the will, no unusual 
self restraint, perhaps no change of all the knavish habits of a life, to be found worthy of 
the highest markings. There isa recent case of a man who made great gain by falsify- 
ing the entry books of a grain elevator, and then committing arson upon the building. 
Not for the main crimes which were mysteriously sheltered by some conflicting interests, 
but for some subordinate part of the crimes he was sentenced to three years in the peni- 
tentiary. His conduct was excellent, and in considerably less than three years he left 
the prison to enter into the peaceful possession of an ample fortune secured by theft, 
forgery, and arson. 

William Tallack in an essay on humanity and humanitarianism takes ground that in 
some directions humanity may defeat the object of reform by making the prisons so 
pleasant for those who occupy them, and the enforced labor so much more agreeable 
in its surroundings than that of the laborious and virtuous poor, as to make it an object 
with the latter todo some misdemeanor, in order to enter the reformatories. He cites the 
house of refuge in Philadelphia as an example of a condition of comfort for the inmates 
far above that of the homes of ordinary laborers. But this is rather a commentary on 
the deficient pay for common honest labor than a fault of the prison system. Still Mr. 
Tallack makes a strong case against those conditions of prison life which deprive it of 
the character of punishment, and he believes that American prisons may be going too 
far in the opposite direction from the English tendency to extreme harshness. 

There are at least 75 state prisons, penitentiaries and reformatories in the United’ 
States. In many of these, the accommodations are out of all proportion to the number of 
convicts, Thus in the prison at Sing Sing, New York, as inspected in 1884, there were 
1200 cells, three feet, eight inches wide, six feet long, and seven feet high. 182 of 
these cells had 2 iron cots swung one above the other on the wall; the number of 
occupants of all the cells was 1882. The state prison of Tennessee during the same 
year, had 382 cells varying from 162-809 cubic feet, with over 1000 inmates, while the 
number allowed by law was but 500. Rhode Island had an average number of 276, and 
but 248 available cells. About half the cells in the Colorado prison had two inmates, 
In the western penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in 1878, some cells had four inmates. For. 
tunately the majority of the over-crowded state buildings, are well drained, ventilated, 
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and cleaned. The ratio of foreigners to Americans is not as great as is usually sup- 
posed. The number of prisoners in the U. §. in 1890 was 45,233, and of these but 14,725 
were foreign-born. In the eastern, middle, and western states, however, the aay ts 
born in the prisons is nearly and in some states fully one-half the whole number. In 
‘the southern states nearly all are natives, and the blacks the most numerous, often being 
imprisoned for trivial crimes. Prison officers (or a head officer) are appointed in some 
states by the governors, in some by the legislatures; and in others a state superintend- 
ent of prisons is elected. The contract system is dangerous, but leasing is undoubtedly 
worse. The piece-price plan, which has been successful in southern Germany and else- 
‘where in Europe, has been adopted in New Jersey and to some extent in Ohio. Under 
\this, the contractor, using the same machinery and foremen as under the contract plan, 
.pays the prison authorities ‘‘not for the time of the men, but for what they actually 
do.” It is upheld as a fairer competition, and meets with considerable favor from labor 
organizations. The following table, compiled chiefly from the official census reports 
of 1890, gives the number of male prisoners in the principal state and_ territorial 
prisons and penitentiaries including, necessarily, convicts for life. In 20 of these insti- 
tutions, the system of contracting prisoners’ labor is in force; in 11, the labor is leased ; 
in 6, the men are worked on the public account system. The United States govern- 
ment confines its prisoners mainly in the states from which they are taken, but those 
from the southern Atlantic states are sent to Albany, N. Y.; those from the Mississippi 
valley, to Chester, Illinois; those from north-western Illinois, to Joliet; those from 
Michigan, Indian Territory, and Arkansas, to the Detroit house of correction. 
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The literature pertaining to prison reforms 1s profuse. The work of the late Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Wines entitled The State of Prisons and of Child-saving Institutions in the Civ- 
thzed World, 1880, is the latest and fullest compendium. Prisons and Reformatories at 
Home and Abroad is the title of the transactions of the international penitentiary congress 
of London, held in 1872, edited by Edwin Pears, its secretary. Humanity and Humani- 
tarvanism is a very suggestive essay prepared for the New York prison association a 
William Tallack, published in London 1871; and Woman in Prison, by Caroline 
Woods, is also extremely suggestive of the need of women’s attention to prisons for 
women. State reports and reports of the American prison congresses give very fully the 
present condition of American prisons. See Prison AssocraTION, NATIONAL. 


PRISREND’, a t. of European Turkey (Albania), capital of a district, on the Rieka, 80 
m.e. of Scutari. It is one of the most beautiful, rich, and industrious towns in Turkey, 
with a citadel situated upward of 1100 ft. above sea-level. It contains an immense 
number of bazaars, and carries on an active trade in flints, saddlery, glass, copper, and 
steel wares. Among its edifices are 24 mosques. Pop. variously estimated at from 
30,000 to 60,000. 

PRISTIV’NA, at. of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Kosova, 30 m. n.n.e. of Prisrend, 
stands on a hill, and is the most considerable town in old Servia. Pop. 9,000. 


PRISTIS. See SAW-FISH. 

PRITHU is the name of several legendary kings of ancient India. It is, however, 
especially one king of this name who is the favorite hero of the Puranas. His father 
was Vena, who perished through his wickedness; for when he was inaugurated mon- 
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arch of the earth, he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no worship should be 
performed, no oblations offered, and no gifts bestowed upon the Brahmans. The Rishis.. 
or saints, hearing of this proclamation, entreated the king to revoke it, but in vain; 
hence they fell upon him and slew him. But the kingdom now being without a king, 

as Vena had left no offspring, and the people being without protection, the sages assem- 
bled and consulted how to produce a son from the body of the dead king. First, then, 

they rubbed his thigh; from it, thus rubbed, came forth a being called Nishada; and by 
this means the wickedness of Vena having been expelled, they proceeded to rub the right 
arm of the dead king, and by this friction engendered Prithu, who came forth resplend. 

ent in person, and in his right hand the mark of the discus of Vishnu, which proved 

him to be a universal emperor, one whose power would be invincible even by the gods. 

The mighty Prithu soon removed the grievances of the people; he protected the earth, 

performed many sacrifices, and gave liberal gifts to the Brahmans. On being informed 
that, in the interval in which the earth was without a king, all vegetable products had 

been withheld, and that consequently the people had perished, he in great wrath marched 
forward to assail the earth. The earth, assuming the figure of a cow, fled before him; 

but seeing no escape from the power of the king, at last submitted to him, and promised 
to renew her fertility, provided that he made all places level. Prithu therefore uprooted 
mountains, leveled the surface of the earth, established boundaries of towns and villages, 

and induced his subjects to take up their abode where the ground was made level. The 

earth now fulfilled her promise; and as Prithu, by thus granting her new life, became, 

as it were, her father, she was henceforth called Prithivi. However little the worth of 

this piece of popular etymology—for prithivi, or prithwi, “earth,” the feminine of prithu 

(Greek platu), means etymologically ‘‘the large” or ‘‘ wide”—the legend of Prithu itself 

seems to record some historical fact regarding the civilizing influences exerted by a great 
king of Hindu antiquity. 

PRIVAS, a t. in France, 43 m. n.w. of Orange, cap. of the department of Ardéche; pop. 
91, comm. 7,312; located on a branch of the railroad between Paris and Lyons. It manu- 
factures raw silks, woolen blankets and other woolen goods, leather, and brandy, and 
exports iron ores. The town is located upon a ridge overlooking the valley of ]’Ouveze, 
at the foot of the mountains of Coiron, and has a fine esplanade, shaded with plane- 
trees, overlooking a panorama of great extent and beauty. 


PRIVATE, the title applied in the U. 8. army to a common soldier of the cavalry and 
infantry, the corresponding rank in the artillery being gunner or driver, and in the 
engineers the sapper. The pay of a private is $13 per month, with an increase of 10 per 
cent. for each five years of service, provided the total increase be not more than 40 per 
cent. of the whole pay. 


PRIVATEER’, a ship owned by a private individual, which, under government per 
mission, expressed by a letter of marque (q.v.), makes war upon the shipping of a hostile 
power. ‘To make war upon an enemy without this commission, or upon the shipping of 
a nation not specified in it, is piracy. Privateering was abolished by mutual agreement 
among European nations by the treaty of Paris in 1856. It is doubtful, however, how 
far that abolition would stand in a general war, for privateering is the natural resource 
of a nation whose regular navy is too weak to make head against the maritime power of 
the enemy, especially when the latter offers the temptation of a wealthy commerce. 

As is well known, an effort was made at a very early period by the government of 
the United States to have provisions in treaties with foreign countries which would: 
abolish privateering in case of war; and the laws of the United States are more prohib- 
itory in this respect than those of most other nations. At the time of the mutual agree- 
ment among European nations to abolish the custom, mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the government declared its willingness to unite with them provided a certain 
clause of the treaty was amended so that the private property of the subject or citizen 
of a belligerent on the high seas should be exempted from seizure by public armed ves- 
sels of the other belligerent, except it be contraband of war. But this was declined, and 
consequently no arrangement with the United States was included in the treaty. 


PRIV ET, Ligustrum, a genus of plants of the natural order oleacew, containing a 
number of species of shrubs and small trees with opposite leaves, which are simple and 
entire at the margin; the flowers small, white, and in terminal panicles; the calyx 
slightly 4-toothed; the corolla funnel-shaped and 4-cleft; the stamens two, projecting 
beyond the tube of the corolla; the berries 2-celled. Common Privet (ZL. vulgare) is a 
shrub growing in bushy places and about the borders of woods in the middle and s. of 
Europe, and in some parts of Britain, now also naturalized in some parts of North > 
America. It has half-evergreen, smooth, lanceolate leaves; and berries about the size 
of peas, black, rarely white, yellow, or green. The flowers have a strong and sweetish 
smell; the leaves are mildly astringent, and were formerly used in medicine; the berries, 
which hang on the shrub during winter, have a disagreeable taste, but serve as food for 
many kinds of birds; they are used for dyeing red, and, with various additions, green, 
blue, and black. A rose-colored pigment obtained from them is used for coloring maps. 
The wood is hard, and is used by turners, and by shoemakers for making wooden pegs. 
Privet, although not spiny, is much used for hedges, often mixed with some spiny shrub, 
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or with beech. It bears clipping well, and grows well in the smoke of towns; also under 
the shade of trees. —A number of species of privet are natives of different parts of the 
east, and some of them have begun to be introduced into shrubberies in America. AI] 
kinds of privet grow readily from cuttings. 


PRIVILEGE (Lat. privilegium, from privata lex, a private law), a special ordinance or 
regulation, in virtue of which an individual or a class enjoys certain immunities or 
rights from or beyond the common provisions of the general law of the community. It 
ditfers from a dispensation inasmuch as the latter merely relaxes the existing law for a 
particular case or cases, while the privilege is a permanent and general right. Of ancient 
and medieval legislation the law of privilege formed an important branch; and, in 
truth, the condition of the so-called ‘‘privileged classes” was in all respects different, 
socially, civilly, and even religiously, from that of the non-privileged. In canon law 
there were two privileges enjoyed by the clergy, which deserve special notice from the 
frequency of the historical allusions to them—the “‘ privilege of the canon” ( privilegium 
canonis) and the ‘‘ privilege of the forum” ( privilegium fort). By the former the person 
of the clergyman, of whatever degree, was protected from violence by the penalty of 
excommunication against the offender; by the latter—known in England as “benefit of 
clergy” (q.v.)—the clergyman was exempted from the ordinary civil tribunals, and could 
only be tried in the ecclesiastical court. Most of the purely civil privileges are abolished 
throughout Europe by modern legislation. 


PRIVILEGED DEBTS, in the law of Scotland, such debts as are first paid out of cer- 
tain funds. Thus, when a man dies, a certain sum is allowed out of his estate for 
mournings (q.v.) to the widow and children. In case of bankruptcy servants’ wages are 
privileged to a certain extent.—PRIVILEGED DEEDs are holograph deeds, which are 
exempted from the statute which requires other deeds to be signed before witnesses. 


PRIVILEGES anp IMMUNITIES, a phrase found in art. 4, sec. 2, of the U. S. con- 
stitution : ‘‘ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states,” and in art. 14 of the amendments: ‘‘ No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States.” Taken together, the provisions secure to each citizen the maintain- 
ing of all his rights of citizenship, and forbid the refusal by local authorities of equal 
advantages to all. The object of the first clause is to secure such general rights as 
redress in the courts of the foreign state, power to purchase and sell property, and priv- 
ileges of transit. Thus, while the rights of the states in their proper limits are not 
interfered with, that uniformity of the conditions and privileges of life which pertain to 
a single nation is obtained. It is impossible to define the ‘‘ privileges and immunities ” 
which properly come within the meaning of the constitution, and the supreme court has 
declined to undertake their enumeration. A distinction is made between special priv- 
ileges granted to citizens as a part of their citizenship, and enactments designed to 
confine trade or business by unequal taxation or otherwise. Where persons not having 
their domicile in a state were refused permission to sell goods by sample, trade-list, card, ' 
or catalogue, without the payment of a special license-fee, the statute was held to be 
unconstitutional, as imposing a discriminating tax. In the clause of the amendment 
above quoted the individual is looked on as a citizen of the United States, rather than 
of the state of his domicile. Thus it would be unconstitutional for a state to enact a law 
forbidding its citizens to have recourse to the U. 8. courts in any class of cases. Every 
citizen has the right to enjoy the protection of the general government without disturb- 
ance, to use its courts and offices, to navigate its waters, and enter its ports, without 
restriction by his own or other states. The leading case on this subject is what is known 
as the slaughter-house cases (16 Wallace, 36). Here the Louisiana legislature gave to a 
certain corporation exclusive rights in maintaining slaughter-houses in the city of New 
Orleans. It was held by the supreme court that the exclusive right was not in its nature 
such a fundamental civil right as is included in the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ privileges and 
immunities.” Three judges dissented. It has also been held that the prohibition of the 
sale of liquor or its regulation is a matter of state legislation; that the right of a woman 
to practice law in the state courts did not depend on U. S. citizenship, and could not be 
enforced by U. 8. courts, and that the right to vote is not of necessity a privilege belong- 
ing to all U.S. citizens. 


PRIVY-CHAMBER, GENTLEMEN OF THE, officers of the royal household of Engtand, 
instituted by king Henry VII., to attend on the king and queen at court, and in their 
progresses, diversions, etc. For a number of years past no services have been required 
of these officers, and no salary or fee is attached to the office. There are also four gen- 
tlemen ushers of the privy-chamber, who are in regular attendance on the sovereign, 
waiting in the presence-chamber, and attending on the royal person; they have the honor 
of conducting her majesty in the absence of the higher officers. 


PRIVY-COUNCIL (Consilium regis privatum), an assembly of advisers on matters of 
state appointed by the sovereign. The privy-council of England existed at a very early 
period in the history of the country. It was in its beginning a small permanent com. 
mittee, or minor council, selected by the king out of the great council, or parliament; 
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and in its powers were included—what still forms one of its functions—the right to 
inquire into all offenses against the state, and to commit offendere for trial before the 
proper courts of law. It also frequently assumed the cognizance of questions of private 
right, a practice against which the statute 16 Charles I. c. 10 was directed, enacting that 
neither king nor council should have any jurisdiction in matters regarding the estates 
and liberties of the subject, which should be tried in the ordinary tribunals of the coun- 
try. The council, in early times, consisted of the chancellor, the treasurer, the justices 
of either bench, the escheaters, the sergeants, some of the principal clerks of the chancery, 
and other members nominated by the king, who were generally bishops, earls, and 
barons. The star-chamber and court of requests were both committees of privy-council. 
The number of members, which had originally been 12, was gradually increased; and 
when the large number had become inconvenient, the sovereign sought the advice of a 
select body of the more influential among them. Charles II. limited the number of 
councilors to 30, 15 of whom comprised the chief officers of state and the ev-officio 
members, to whom were added 10 peers and 5 commoners named by the sovereign; and 
it was intended that the council, thus remodeled, should practically resume its original 
duties, and have the control of every part of the executive administration. The court 
of privy-council has, however, long ceased to discharge the function of advising the 
crown on the general affairs of government and state policy, a select number of the 
body, under the denomination of the cabinet council, forming the recognized executive 
council of the crown. See Minisrry. The list of privy-councilors now includes the 
members of the royal family, the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishop of 
London, the great officers of state, the lord chancellor and the lord chief justice, the 
lords justices of appeal, the ecclesiastical and admiralty judges, and the judge-advocate, 
several of the other English and of the Scotch judges, the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, the ambassadors, some of the ministers plenipotentiary and governors of colonies, 
the commander-in-chief, the master-general of the ordnance, the first lord of the admi- 
ralty, and generally also a junior lord of the admiralty, as well as necessarily all the 
members of the cabinet. The vice-president of the board of trade, the paymaster of the 
forces, and the president of the poor-law board are also generally members of the privy- 
council, and sometimes other persons who have filled responsible offices under the 
crown. It is now understood that no members attend the deliberations of council except 
those who are especially summoned. In ordinary cases, only the ministers, the great 
officers of the household, and the archbishop of Canterbury are summoned; but on some 
extraordinary occasion summonses are sent to the whole council—this was last done to 
receive her majesty’s communication of her intended marriage. Meetings of council are 
usually held at intervals of three or four weeks at her majesty’s residence, and the 
attendance of six privy-councilors at least, with one of the clerks of council, is consid- 
ered necessary to constitute a council. 

A privy-councilor must be a natural-born subject of Great Britain. The office is 
conferred by the sovereign’s nomination, without any patent or grant, and completed by 
taking the oath of office. The duties of a privy-councilor, as defined by this oath, are, 
to the best of his discretion, duly and impartially to advise the king; to keep secret his 
counsel; to avoid corruption; to strengthen the king’s council in all that by them is 
thought good for the king and his land; to withstand those who attempt the contrary, 
and to do all that a true councilor ought to do to his sovereign lord. The office of 
privy-councilor formerly fell by the demise of the crown; but by 6 Anne, c. 7, the 
privy-council continues to exist for six months longer, unless sooner determined by the 
successor. Immediately on the decease of the sovereign, the privy-council now assem- 
bles and proclaims his successor, the lord-chancellor affixing the great seal to the 
proclamation. The members of the privy-council are then resworn as council of the suc- 
cessor and take the oath of allegiance, after which a privy-council is held, and the 
sovereign makes a declaration of his designs for the good government of the realm, and 
subscribes the requisite oaths. 

The king in council, or a committee of the lords of council, have been empowered by 
various statutes to issue orders which are to have the force of law, parliament thus 
delegating its authority to regulate such matters as may be more conveniently regulated 
by order in council. In cases of extreme public emergency, at a time when parliament 
was not sitting, orders in council have sometimes been issued in contravention of the 
existing law, and the indemnification of parliament has afterward been sought. See 
ORDERS IN Counctu. The sovereign, with the advice of the privy-council, is also 
empowered to issue proclamations, which, however, must be in accordance with, and in 
furtherance of, the law of the land. See PROCLAMATION: 

Almost every act of importance done by the sovereign in person is performed in 
council—such as declarations of, or public engagements by, the sovereign, and consent 
to marriages by members of the royal family. Among the functions of the privy- 
council are also the appointment of sheriffs in England and Wales, and the issuing of 

orders for the laying on or removing of quarantine, or for granting reprisals, or for 
embargoes. The sovereign in council has still more ample authority in all that relates 
to the colonies, including the making and enforcing of laws in such colonies as have no 
representative assemblies, and approving or disallowing the legislative acts of such as do 
possess them. 
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A large part of the business of the privy-council is transacted by committees, to which 
petitions and other matters are submitted by the queen in council. Among the perma- 
nent committees of privy-council are the board of council for trade and foreign planta- 
tions (see TRADE, BoarD oF); the committee of council for education, appointed in 1839, 
to distribute the sum voted annually for educational purposes; and the judicial committee 
of privy-council. This last-named consists of the lord president, lord chancellor, lords 
justices, lords of appeal, and other great judicial officers, as well as privy-councilors 
who have held such offices, with any two other privy-councilors who may be named by the 
sovereign. It was established by 3 and 4 Will. LV. c. 41, for the purpose of deciding 
certain questions of right or privilege, particularly with regard to the colonies, and hear- 
ing certain appeals. Among these were appeals from the courts of equity, colonial 
appeals, and the causes reviewed by the court of delegates. The powers of the privy- 
council were enlarged by 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68. Part of its jurisdiction was, however, 
abolished by the fadicaits act of 1873 and subsequent years. This act still left, for a 
time, the privy-council, the court of appeal for the British colonies and dominions 
abroad, though it was provided that appeals thence should ultimately be referable to the 
newly constituted court of appeal (see APPEAL). To the latter court were transferred 
appeals from the court of admiralty and in orders in lunacy. But the privy-council is 
still the great court of appeal in ecclesiastical matters. The acts of committees of the 
privy-council are designated acts of the lords of the council, in contradistinction from orders 
in council, made by the sovereign, who is personally present, by advice of the privy-council. 
The crown may refer to a committee of council any petition or claim of right for which the 
ordinary tribunals afford no remedy. The lords of council constitute a court of record 
for the investigation of offenses against the state, the offenders being committed for trial 
before the ordinary tribunals. Certain state investigations, not of a criminal kind, have 
also been held to fall within their jurisdiction, such as the inquiry into the insanity of 
George III., the claim of queen Caroline to be crowned as consort of George IV., and 
questions regarding illegal marriages of the royal family. 

The privy-council is styled collectively ‘‘ her majesty’s most honorable privy-council.” 
Privy-councilors are entitled to the designation ‘‘right honorable” prefixed to their 
name, and take precedence next after knights of the garter. The personal security of a 
member of privy-council was formerly guarded by certain statutes, visiting with fine a 
blow struck in his house or presence, and making it felony to conspire against him or 
assault him in the execution of his office; but these immunities were done away with by 
9 Geo. IV. c. 31. ‘ 

The lord president of the council is the fourth great officer of the state, and is appointed 
by letters-patent under the great seal. The office is very ancient, and was revived by 
Charles II. in favor of the earl of Shaftesbury. 

Scotland possessed a privy-council, which was merged in that of England by 6 Anne, 
c. 6. There is a privy-council for Ireland, which at present consists of 58 members, whe 
are sworn pursuant to a sign-manual warrant directed to the lord lieutenant. 


PRIVY-COUNCIL (CoMMITTEE OF) ON EDUCATION. ‘Till within the last forty years 
primary education in England was left in the hands of individuals and societies. The 
only societies of importance which endeavored to overtake the enormous educational 
destitution which prevailed were the British and Foreign School Society, founded under 
the patronage of George III.; and the national society, of more recent date. The first- 
mentioned society endeavored to get rid of all religious difficulties by avoiding the use of 
catechisms in the school, and confining themselves to the use of the Bible alone. The 
church party, however, felt that in accepting for the children of the country a religious 
training so vague, they were untrue to their principles, and would probably fail to secure 
for the young any efficient religious instruction at all. Accordingly, the national society 
was set on foot as a specially church institution. The object of both these societies was, 
by means of contributions collected from benevolent persons, to aid in the foundation 
and maintenance of elementary schools throughout England and Wales. 

The prevailing destitution was, however, too widespread to be met by voluntary 
associations, and it consequently became necessary that the state should take some share 
in the education of the people. Parliamentary grants of small amount were made, which 
were distributed by the treasury under regulations issued in 1833, the chief of which was 
as follows: ‘‘ That no application be entertained by the treasury unless a sum be raised 
by private contribution equal, at least, to one-half of the total estimated expenditure.” 

hese grants were for the purpose of erecting school-buildings. In 1839, after consider- 
able opposition, it was resolved to increase the parliamentary grant, and to appoint a 
committee of her majesty’s privy-council to administer it. On June3, 1839, an order of 
council laid down that the grants of previous years not yet appropriated, as well as the 
grant for the current year, should be expended for the erection of schools, and that 
£10,000 voted for normal schools in 1835 should be given in equal proportions to the 
British and foreign and the national societies. The privy-council committee did not at 
first contemplate aiding any schools but those in connection with the two societies which 
we have just named; but in September of 1839 they resolved to aid other schools, where 
special circumstances prevented their affiliation to the societies. In the course of a year 
or two it came practically to this, that all schools were aided in which the Bible was daily 
read from the authorized version, 
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The various religious denominations, under the influence, partly, of the strong pecu- 
niary inducement held out by the committee of council, now began to exert themselves 
to erect schools, and to claim state aid. The committee of council, seeing the large 
probable increase in the number of schools requiring to be maintained partially out of 
the state funds, had their attention specially directed to the principles of their adminis- 
tration and the conditions on which alone aid was to be granted. The first measure of 
importance was the appointment of inspectors of schools. These were appointed by her 
majesty; but the church of England was permitted to exercise a veto on those nominated 
for the inspection of church schools, and the dissenting education committees were 
allowed asimilar privilege with reference to those nominated for dissenting schools. No 
school was to be admitted to government aid in any form which did not declare its will- 
ingness to submit to inspection. The next measure of importance was the determining 
of the conditions on which aid should be given, first, for the erection, and, secondly, for 
the maintenance of schools. Grants for the former purpose were given in proportion to 
the number of children to be educated and the amount of money raised by private con- 
tribution. 

In 1846 the first step seems to have been made toward making grants for the main- 
tenance of schools. It was resolved to apprentice promising boys and girls, the young 
persons (who were to be at least thirteen years of age on appointment) giving assistance 
in the school-work, and receiving separate instruction for one hour and a half daily from 
the principal teacher. 

They were paid salaries rising from £10 by annual increments of £2 10s. to £20. 
The teacher received a small extra payment for giving this instruction. The subjects 
were defined in a broad-sheet prepared by the department, and embraced Euclid, 
algebra, and the common subjects taught in schools. ‘The apprenticeship was intended 
to be five years in length; but, in cases of exceptional ability, the period was consider- 
oe shortened. These young people were called ‘‘ pupil-teachers.” 

n contemplation of the close of the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, it was further 
resolved to grant them a scholarship or bursary, to enable them to pursue their studies 
at one of the numerous male and female normal schools which had come into existence; 
and at the conclusion of their training, to allow a grant of money to the normal school to 
which they had resorted. The queen’s scholarship, as the bursary was called, was fixed 
at £25 for a first class, and £20 for a second, was tenable for two years; and the grants 
to the normal school at £20, £25, and £30, according as they had trained the student for 
one, two, or three years—two-thirds of these sums being allowed in the case of female 
students. It was further necessary to contemplate the completion of the normal-school 
training, and to endeavor to secure for the public service the well-trained teachers who 
had been educated at the public expense. Accordingly, it was resolved to grant to 
teachers sums ranging from £15 to £30 per annum (and two-thirds of these sums in the 
case of females), provided the school-buildings in which they taught and the character 
of their teaching were satisfactory to her majesty’s inspectors. A condition, afterward 
added, was, that the teacher should receive from local sources, including school-fees, not 
less than twice the amount paid by government, of which one-half should be from 
_voluntary subscriptions. The amount which the teacher might claim, besides being 

payable only on the conditions stated above, was made partially dependent on the grade 
of certificate obtained at the normal school. Certificates are also granted on conditions 
specified in the code which is issued annually by the department. 

What is known as ‘‘the new code” was introduced by Mr. Robert Lowe in 1862. 
It has undergone alterations every year; but it still continues to be founded on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘payment by results.” The teachers receive no direct payment from the 
department, but are left to make their own conditions with their managers. A grant is 
paid for every child’s average attendance (6s.); and further payments are made for suc- 
cess in reading, writing, and arithmetic (3s. for each pass). To encourage a higher 
course of instruction, a further grant of 4s. on the average attendance is paid if the chil- 
dren are satisfactorily taught in two subjects (selected from geography, grammar, history, 
and needle-work); and extra sums are given for success in Latin, French, English litera- 
ture, science, etc. The grants are paid to the managers, and the distribution is left 
entirely in their hands. Pupil-teachers must now be 14 years of age on appomtment, 
and are apprenticed for not more than four years. 

These are the principles of administration which continued to regulate the action of 
the privy-council, up to the date of the English education act of 1870, and the Scotch 
education act of 1872. The consequence has been an astonishingly rapid increase in the 
number of primary schools and normal schools or colleges; of the latter, there are about 
40 in England and Scotland. 

The above sketch of the privy-council system applies also to Scotland, with this 
difference, that when the revised code was first issued, the opportunity was regarded as 
a favorable one for considering whether there were not peculiarities in the educational 
system of Scotland, which might make it advisable either to separate educational admin- 
istration there from that of England, or to found a national system on the basis of the 
time-honored system of parochial schools—excellent in themselves, but too few to sup- 
ply the wants of the country. With these objects in view, a royal commission was 

‘issued in 1864, to take evidence on the whole question as it affected Scotland, and this 
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commission reported in 1868. The education act of Scotland has separated the public 
schools—and in some cases the burgh schools—from their connection with the ecclesias- 
tical bodies of the country, and placed them in the hands of elected school-boards. 
Privy-council grants are now paid to these boards, since the passing of the last act. 

The minutes of the privy-council committee, or, as it is now called, ‘‘ the education 
department,” are constructed under the education acts above referred to; but they do 
not materially differ in principle from the code of 1868. There was up to 1878 a Scotch 
educational department in London, with a board in Edinburgh; but the latter is now 
abolished, while the former has been strengthened with additional powers. The codes 
which regulate the elementary schools of England and Scotland are now almost indentical; 
and the alterations made yearly seem to indicate the opinion of the department that the 
primary instruction of the whole country should be conducted on the same lines. 


PRIVY-PURSE, KEEPER OF THE, an officer of the royal household charged with the 
payment of the private expenses and charities of the sovereign. 

PRIVY SEAL, the seal appended to grants which are afterward to pass the great seal, 
and to documents of minor importance which do not require the great seal. The officer 
who has the custody of the privy seal was at one time called the keeper, and afterward 
the lord privy seal. As early as the reign of Edward III. he was a member of the 
king’s council, and a responsible minister of the crown. ‘The lord privy seal is now the 
fifth great officer of state, and has generally a seat in the cabinet. His office is conferred 
under the great seal during pleasure. Since the reign of Henry VIII. the privy seal has 
been the warrant of the legality of grants from the crown, and the authority for the 
lord-chancellor to affix the great seal. Such grants are styled letters-patent, and the office 
of the lord privy seal is one of the departments through which they must pass to secure 
their validity. Until recently, all letters-patent for the grant of appointments to office 
uncler the crown, of patents of invention, charters, naturalizations, pensions, creation of 
honors, pardons, licenses in mortmain, etc., required to pass from the signet office to 
the privy seal office, in the form of signet bills, veritied by the signet seal and super- 
scription, and the signature of the clerk of the signet. These signet bills were the war- 
rant for the privy seal; and on the privy seal being attached to them they were for- 
warded to the lord-chancellor, by whom the patents were engrossed and completed in 
the office of the great seal. The statute 11 and 12 Vict. c. 82 abolished the signet office, 
and enacted that warrants under the royal sign-manual prepared by the attorney-general 
and solicitor-general, setting forth the tenor and effect of the letters-patent to be granted 
addressed to the lord-chancellor, and countersigned by one of the principal secretaries 
of state, should be a sufficient authority for the privy seal being affixed; and that the 
sign-manual so signed, countersigned, and sealed, should be sufficient warrant to the 
lord-chancellor to pass letters-patent under the great seal. This statute abolished the 
previously-existing offices of clerks of the signet and clerks of the privy seal. : 

There is a privy seal in Scotland, which is used to authenticate royal grants of per- 
sonal or assignable rights. Rights, such as a subject would transmit by assignation, are 
transmitted by the sovereign under the privy seal. 


PRIZE-COURT is a court which adjudicates the property in vessels captured at sea 
from a belligerent; and the rule is, that when a captor brings home a prize, the tribunal 
of his own country has jurisdiction to declare whether he is entitled to it, which decis- 
ion is binding everywhere. A prize-court differs from other courts in this, that the 
property of foreigners is brought within its jurisdiction, not by consent, as is implied 
with regard to the ordinary municipal courts, but by force. By natural law, one would 
suppose that the tribunals of the captor’s country are no more the rightful exclusive 
judges of captures in war, made on the high seas from under the neutral flag, than are 
the tribunals of the neutral country. Nevertheless, such is the rule of international law, 
which vests this jurisdiction in the prize-court. In Britain the court is created by com- 
mission under the great seal, and the judge of the admiralty court is usually appointed. 
Lord Stowell was the judge during the French war, and, during the time he sat as 
judge, delivered many important judgments in this difficult branch of the law. 


PRIZE, PRIZE-MONEY, terms having reference to property captured from an enemy, 
or to enemy’s property captured from a neutral in time of war. The circumstances 
under which such capture is justifiable are stated under CAPTURE, as regards naval 
operations; military prize and its distribution to the army are described under Boory. 
It remains only, therefore, to notice the procedure taken in respect to vessels and prop- 
erty captured by the navy. On a ship being taken, she must be sent to a port belonging 
to the capturing power, where the court of admiralty, on full evidence, adjudicates 
whether she be lawful prize or not. If the decision be affirmative the prize is then sold; 
or if a ship-of-war, a certain allowance per gun is granted by the state. The produce 
of the sale or grant is lodged in the hands of the accountant-general of the navy for dis- 
tribution to the officers and men who assisted at the capture. The net produce of the 
sale or grant is first divided ratably among any ships (if there be more than one) con- 
cerned in the capture. The share of each ship is then divided into eight equal parts. 
If she were employed under the orders of a flag-officer, he gets one-eighth, and the cap- 
tain two-eighths; if not, the captain has three-eighths; one-eighth is divided among the 
lieutenants and officers of corresponding relative rank; one-eighth is shared by the 
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junior commissioned officers and warrant officers; one-eighth goes to the midshipmen and 
petty officers ; and the remaining two-eighths among the seamen, marines, and boys. 

As a general rule the principal causes for condemning a ship whose nationality 
is doubtful are the want, falsification, or destruction of the ship’s papers ; suspicious 
conduct of the ship’s officers, or their refusal or inability to give a satisfactory 
account of the ship or cargo. A ship is presumed to belong to the nation whose flag it 
carries. Where a capture is made by one ship belonging to a squadron, all ships belong- 
ing to the squadron are entitled to share in the prize, whether they were in sight or not; 
and all ships of war unattached to a squadron share in a prize made by another ship of 
war in sight. Formerly captors secured title by keeping possession of the captured 
property 24 hours, and recaptors of it after that time got an absolute ownership. At 
present recaptors have only aright to salvage. It is doubtful if the crew of a vessel 
who recapture it before it is condemned are entitled to salvage. In the United States 
they are probably not so entitled. By the U. S. neutrality laws, established 1793, no 
armed vessel of a foreign belligerent is allowed to follow a vessel of another belligerent 
out of a U. S. harbor within 24 hours. 

Prize-money is distributed in the United States in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of June 30, 1864, sec. 10. This statute directs that where the prize is 
equal or superior in force to the capturing vessel or vessels, the captors shall have 
the whole; where it is inferior in force, the captors shall have half, and the United 
States the other half. In the cases of letters of marque and privateers, the captors 
shall have the whole, unless otherwise stipulated in the commissions issued to 
such vessels. Prize-money decreed to captors shall be distributed in the following 
order: 1. To the officer commanding the fleet or squadron ,, of the prize-money decreed 
to any vessel under his immediate command. 2. To the commanding officer of a 
division of a fleet or squadron on duty under orders of the commander-in-chief of such 
fleet or squadron, a sum equal to #4 of the prize-money awarded to any vessel of his 
division for a capture made while under his command, said =, to be deducted from the 
4+ due the United States, if such 4+ be due, and if not, from the sum decreed to the -cap- 
tors. Said 5 is not to be added to the share such commander may be entitled to, and 
may take, instead, as commander of a single vessel, making or aiding in the capture. 3. 
To the fleet captain ;4, part of all prize-money decreed to any vessel or vessels in the 
squadron to which he is attached, unless the capture be made by the vessel to which 
he is attached when such capture is made. In that case he is to share, in proportion 
to his pay, with the other officers and men serving on such ship, according to subse- 
quent provisions. 4. To the commander of a single vessel, 4 of all prize-money 
decreed to such vessel under his command, if such vessel, at the time the capture 
was made, were under the command of the commanding officer of a fleet, squadron, 
or division, and ,%, if such vessel were not under the command of such superior 
officer, but acted independently. 5. After the deductions above mentioned, the 
residue shall be distributed in proportion among all those on duty (including the 
fleet captain), on board, and put on the ship’s books proportionate to their respective 
rates of pay in the service. No commanding officer of a fleet or squadron is entitled to 
any share in a prize captured by any vessel or vessels not under his command, nor in 
any prize made by any vessel or vessels, which it was intended to place under his com- 
mand, but which, at the time the capture was made, were not actually under his orders. 
No commanding officer of a fleet or squadron, who has left the station where he com- 
manded, shall be entitled to any share in such prizes as may be made remaining in the 
station where he commanded, after he has left such station, nor after the command of 
such station has been assumed by his successor. No officer or other person, temporarily 
absent on duty from a vessel upon whose books his name remains, during his absence 
shall be deprived, on account of such absence, of any prize-money to which he would 
otherwise be entitled; but shall share in all prizes made by the vessel to which he is 
attached, until he is regularly discharged. See BLockaDE ; CONTRABAND OF WAR; 
NEUTRALITY: PRIVATEER. 


PRIZ’ZI, at. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, and 27 m. s. by e. from Palermo, 
at an altitude of about 3200 ft. It is of considerable commercial importance. Pop. 
about 14,000. 


PRO’A, commonly known as the “‘ flying proa,” is a peculiarly-shaped canoe in use 
by the natives of the Eastern archipelago, and especially by the Ladrone pirates. It is 
about 30 ft. in length by 3 in width, and has the stem and stern equally sharp, so as to 
sail backward or forward without being turned round. One side is flat, and in a straight 
line with the stem and stern; the other side is rounded as 1n ordinary boats. This pecu- 
liar formation would make it liable to be easily upset, were it not for a framework which 
projects to windward, supporting a weight which counterbalances the pressure of the 
wind on the sail. The sail resembles the ordinary lug-sail, and is formed of mat. Slight 
variations from this form are found, but the principle of construction is the same. 


PROB’ABILISM (Lat. probabilismus, a barbarous technical word, from probadilis, prob- 
able), in Roman Catholic theology, means the doctrine regarding the use of so-called 
‘probable opinions” in guiding the conscience as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of any 
particular action. The word came prominently into discussion in the 17th c., and seems 
now fully accepted as a technical name. As the ground of the doctrine, it is assumed 
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that, in human actions, absolute certainty is not always attainable as to their lawfulness 
or unlawfulness. Short of this certainty, the intellect passes through the stages of 
“doubt” and of ‘‘ probability.” In the former, it is swayed between conflicting views, 
so as to be unable to decide, or even to approach toward deciding, what is true. In 
the latter, although there is a conflict of views, yet the reasons in their favor are not 
so equal that the intellect cannot see preponderating motives in favor of the truth of 
one or of the other. Moreover, in the conflict of views, another element will arise, 
as to their comparative ‘‘safety,” that is, the greater or less danger of moral culpa- 
bility which they involve; and this greater or less moral ‘‘ safety” of a view may, or 
may not, coincide with its greater or less ‘‘ probability.” The doctrine of ‘‘ probabil- 
ism’’ is founded upon these distinctions; and it presents itself in four different schools, 
all of which agree in professing that it is lawful, in certain cases, to act upon opin- 
ions which are merely ‘‘ probable.” Opposed to all these four, is the school of ants- 
probabilism, Which rejects altogether the use of probable opinions, and requires that an 
opinion shall be absolutely morally certain, in order that it may be lawful to act upon 
it. The four schools of probabilism are called: probabilism simple, aequt-probabilism, 
probabiliorism (from probabilior, more probable), and tutiortsm (from tutior, more safe). 
The first holds that it is lawful to act upon any probable opinion, no matter how 
slight its probability. The second requires that the opinion shall be ‘solidly prob- 
able,” but holds that, provided it be really probable, it is lawful to act upon it, even 
though the conflicting opinion should be equally probable. The third, in the conflict of 
probable opinions, will only permit us to act on the more probable of the two; but per- 
mits this even when the less probable adverse opinion is the ‘‘more safe.” The fourth 
requires that in all cases the more safe opinion shall be followed, even when the less 
safe opinion is much the more probable. It is commonly said that the system of prob- 
abilism is modern; but this is only true of the discussions regarding it, for the doctrine 
itself, in some of its forms, is as old as the study of ethics, even considered as a moral 
science. The disputes regarding it arose with the science of casuistry, when men, in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, began to reduce morals toasystem. It formed a leading 
subject of the controversy between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, although it is a great, 
while it is a very common, mistake to suppose that all the Jesuits were probabilists, 
and that all the Jansenists were opposed thereto. Very few Jesuits, indeed, were of 
the school which is chiefly assailed in the Provincial Letters (see Pascau), that of prob- 
abilism simple. Without entering into the history of this very curious controversy, it 
will be enough to say that the Roman church, while condemning the two extremes—the 
extreme of anti-probabilism, which excludes all use even of the most probable opinions, 
and the lax extreme of simple probabilism, which accepts even the slightest probability 
as sufficient—has left the intermediate opinions for free discussion. The great modern 
master on the subject is St. Alfonso da Liguori, whose system may be described as a 
kind of practical probabiliorism, in which, by the use of what are called reflex princi- 
ples, an opinion which odjectively is but probable, is made subjectively the basis of a cer- 
tain and safe practical judgment. There can be no doubt that the system of probabil- 
ism has been pushed by some individual divines to scandalous extremes; but it is only 
just to add that these extremes have been condemned by authority in the Roman church; 
and that, on the other hand, the principles of the higher Roman schools of probabilism 
are substantially the same as those of all moralists, whether of the old or of the new 
schools of ethics. 

Protestants, however, and with them some Roman Catholics, reprobate probabilism 
1n all its schools or forms, as a mere scheme for the delusion of conscience and excuse or 
justification of immorality. They maintain the Scriptural or Christian rule, and the 
only rule of true morality, to be that no man is entitled on any account to do that of 
which he doubts whether it is contrary or agreeable to the law of God. Every man 
must often choose between two courses, as to which is the most expedient; but this they 
hold to be a totally different thing, It is also urged against the probabilists, that they 
make the authority of doctors, or learned theologians, sufficient justification for a man’s 
doing that which otherwise he would deem it unlawful to do; asserting that it will keep 
him safe at the judgment seat of God. 


PROBABILITY, THe MarnematicaL Tugory or. Of all mathematical theories 
which can be made in any sense popular, this is perhaps the least generally undertood. 
There are several reasons for this curious fact, of which we may mention one or two. 
First.—As by far the simplest and most direct elementary illustrations of its principles 
are furnished by games of chance, these have been almost invariably used by writers on 
the subject; and the result has been a popular delusion, to the effect that the theory 
tends directly to the encouragement of gambling. Nothing can be more false than such 
an idea. Independent of moral considerations, with which we have nothing to do here, 
no arguments against gambling can be furnished at all comparable in power with those 
deduced from the mathematical analysis of the chances of the game. Second.—In many 
problems, some of them among the easiest in the theory, the very highest resources of 
mathematics are taxed in order to furnish a solution. One reason is very simple. The 
solutions, however elementary, involving often nothing but the common rules of arith- 
metic, sometimes lead to results depending upon enormous numbers, and very refined 
analysis 1s requisite to deduce easily from these what would otherwise involve calcula: 
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tions, simple enough in character, but of appalling labor. Higher mathematics here 
pertorm, in fact, something analogous to skilled labor in ordinary manufactures. The 
simplest illustration of this is in the use of LoGARITHMS (q.v.), Which reduce multiplica- 
tion, division, and extraction of roots to mere addition, subtraction, and division respec- 
tively. Powerful as logarithms are, analysis furnishes instruments almost infinitely 
more powerful. The large numbers which occur in probabilities are usually in the form 
of products, and we may exemplify the above remarks as follows. 

To find the value of the product 1.3.5.7, no one would think of using anything 
but common arithmetic; but if he were required to find the value of 1.38.5.7.9...... 
49, he would probably have recourse to logarithms, merely to avoid useless labor of an ele- 
mentary kind. But in very simple questions in probabilities, it may be requisite to find 
(approximately) the value of a product such as 1.3.5.7.9...... 23999—i.e., that of the 
first 12,000 odd numbers. No one in his senses would dream of attempting this by ordi- 
nary arithmetic, but it is the mere labor, not the inherent difficulty, which prevents him. 
Few would even attempt it by means of logarithms; for, even with their aid, the labor 
would be very great. It is here that the higher analysis steps in, and helps us easily to 
a sufficiently accurate approximation to the value of this enormous number. Thus, it 
appears that this objection to the study of the theory of probabilities is not applicable to 
their principles, which are very elementary, but to the mere mechanical details of the 
processes of solution of certain problems. Zird.—There are other objections, such as 
the (so-called) religious one, that ‘‘there is no such thing as chance,” and that ‘‘ to cal-‘ 
culate chances is to deny the existence of an all-ruling Providence,” etc.; but, like 
many other similar assertions, these are founded on a total ignorance of the nature of 
the science; and, therefore, although pernicious, may be safely treated with merited 
contempt. The authors of such objections remind us of the Irishman:who attempted 
ye smash lord Rosse’s great telescope, because ‘‘it is irreligious to pry into the mysteries 
of nature.” 

lt appears to us that the best method of explaining the principles of the subject 
within our necessarily narrow limits, will be to introduce definitions, etc., as they may 
be called for, in the course of a few elementary illustrations, instead of elaborately pre- 
mising them. 

First Case.—The simplest possible illustrations are supplied by the common process 
of ‘‘ tossing” a coin, with the result of ‘‘head” or ‘‘ tail.” Put H for head, and T for 
tail. Now, the result of one toss, unless the coin should fall on its edge (which is 
practically impossible), mast be either 

EOE Ls 


Also, if the coin be not so fashioned as to be more likely to fall on one side than the 
other (as, for instance, is the case with loaded dice), these events wre equally likely; or, in 
technical language, equally probable. To determine numerically the likelihood or the 
probability of either, we must assign some numerical value to absolute certainty. This 
value is usually taken as wndty, so that a probability, if short of absolute certainty, is 
always represented by a proper fraction. Suppose that p (a proper fraction) represents 
the probability of H, then evidently p is also the probability of T, because the two 
events are equally likely. But one or other must happen; hence, the sum cf the separate 
probabilities must represent certainty. That is, 


1 
p+p=1, orp= 45. 


Thus we have assigned a numerical value to the probability of either H or T, by finding 
what proportion each bears to certainty, and assigning to the latter a simple numerical 
value. 

Suppose, as a contrast, the coin to be an unfair one, such as those sometimes made 
for swindling purposes, with H on each side. Then we must have in one toss 

H or H; 

i.e., H is certain, or its probability is 1. There is no possibility of T, and therefore its 
probability is 0. Absolute impossibility is therefore represented by the numerical value 
of the probability becoming zero. j 

Second Case—Suppose a ‘‘fair” coin to be tossed twice in succession. The event 


must be one of the four: 
Disa le aor.’ 
Now all four are evidently equally likely: i.e., their probabilities are equal. But one 
of them must happen—hence the sum of their probabilities amounts to certainty, or 1. 
Lc 
That is, each of the four cases has a probability measured by the fraction L 
Here we may introduce a new term. What are the odds against H, H? The answer 
is, the chance or probability of H, H ney that is, one case in four is favorable, hence 


three are unfavorable, and the odds are said to be 3 to 1 against the event. Jn generat 
the odds against any event is the ratio of the probability that it will not, to the probabitety 
that it will, happen. 

Thus, in the first case above, the odds against H in one toss are even. 

Third Case.—What is the chance of throwing both head and tail in two tosses of a 
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coin? Remark that this is not the same question as, “What is the chance of head fol- 
lowed by tail, in two tosses?” The latter question was answered in the second case, 


for the chance of H, T was there'shown to be z The present event contemplates 


either H, T, or T, H—and its probability is therefore ache or z 


rate probability 5 Or we may reason thus: Of the four possible cases of two tosses of 


since each has the sepa- 


a coin, two give both head and tail—all fowr are equally probable—hence the probability 
is 2'in 4, or 1 in 2; i.e., 5° 

Fourth Case.—What is the chance of throwing H in two tosses? Remark that this 
is not the same question as ‘‘What is the chance of H once only in two tosses?” The 
fatter question is that of the third case merely put in a different form. Nor will it do to 
answer our question thus: 


Chance of H in firstthrow = 


wo) Aw 


Chance of H in second throw = 


Therefore chance of H in two throws =; + : =1. For by this reasoning it would 


appear that we must get head once at least in two throws; which is obviously absurd, for 
we may have T, T. 

This very elementary example shows how delicate the reasoning in this subject is, 
and how liable one is to make (complacently) the most preposterous mistakes. 

The error of the above process is introduced by the fact that we have not considered 
that if H be obtained in the first throw, our object is attained, and no second throw 7s required. 
The correct work is this: 


Chance of H in first throw = : 


If H come, the game is finished. 


Chance of T in the first throw, in which case we must throw again, =} 
1 
Subsequent chance of H in second throw a 
Combining these, we have: 
Chance of H at second throw only = : ys ; =e 


Add chance of H at first throw 


Sum, or chance of H in two throws 


I 
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A simpler method is this: The possible throws, all equally likely, are, as before, 
HG er and tel, 
The first three of these satisfy the requirements of the question; i.e., the required event 


has 8 chances in 4 in its favor, or its probability is 4 


Fifth Case.—The chance of H in any one throw is : (by first case). The chance of 


1 
H, H is i (second case). Now 75 x 53 i.e., the chance of the joint occurrence of two 


independent events, at least in this simple case, 7s the product of their separate probabilities. 
Contrast this with the principle, already several times employed, that the probability of an 
event which may arise from one of a number of causes (no two of which can co-exist) is the 
sum of the separate probabilities. Simple proofs of these statements, in all their general- 
ity, will now be given, along with various other important propositions. 

(A.) If an event may occur in p ways, and fail in g ways-—all being equally likely— 


the probability of its happening in one trial is - p , and of its failing, a ALAS and the 


ee p+4 Drie 
odds in its favor are p : q. 

The simplest way of conceiving this, and many other hypothetical cases, is to sup- 
pose one ball to be drawn from a bag which contains a number of balls, differing from 
each other in color, or in some other quality not distinguishable by the touch. Suppose 
the bag to contain p white balls (W), and q black ones (B), and one ball to be drawn; 
what is the chance of its being white ? 

Here there are p chances in favor of a white ball being drawn, and g chances against 
it—these being all equally likely, or having equal probabilities—the chance of W is there- 
fore p in p+ q; i.e., is expressed by the fraction, 
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au 
Pn oe P+ 
The chance against W is gin p-+-q, or 
qg 
P+4q | 
And the sum of these fractions is 1, or certainty, as it ought to be—for the ball drawn 
must be either W or not W. 

(B.) If an event may occur in p ways and fail in g ways, all being equally likely— 
what are the chances of (a) its happening twice, () its happening the first and failing the 
second, (c) its failing the first time and happening the second, and (d) its failing twice 
in two trials ? 

Taking the illustration in (A) above, we see that there are p independent ways of suc- 
ceeding in the first case, and p in thesecond; hence there are p X p, or p® independent 
ways of succeeding twice. For any one of the first p may occur along with any one of 
the second. But the whole possible number of ways of experimenting twice is(p + q) 


(p-+ gq), or (p+ g)*; hence, the 


Chance of (a) i.e., cima twice, is aera ‘ 
Similarly, chance of (0) is een 

sé Af (c) is @ +o 
p+ 2pg +7 Be ool 


The sum of these is = 1, as it ought. 


(p+ 9)? 

(C.) An attentive consideration of (B) shows us that when we have the independent 

probabilities of two events, the probability that they will jointly occur is the product 
of their separate probabilities. 


Thus, for W, in first trial, chance is Libs 
De lan 

Pp 
af as second VE ——. 
Pied 


2 
Whose product is ara - the probability of W in each of two successive trials. 


Again, for W, in the first trial, chance is > P 


q 
Se A ua SECON rf — 
pg 
Whose product is avert which is found above to be the chance of WB. And so on. 


(D.) This may be generalized as follows—the process will be evident to all who can 
understand the very elementary algebra employed: 


mn—t1 
(pt aye Sie ao eg wlomu roe amet Ea eae i de 
Cértainty =) = — Se eee 
(pg) (p+ 9 
by the binomial (q.v.) theorem of Newton. Now the parts of this expression—i.e., 
ul Pea IPE hg: p Ani’ Paci 
Cre Orn a) Nels 
represent, obviously, the chances of W n times, W n — 1 times and B once, W n — 2 
timed And. \B twice. waeas eee es , Bn times, in vn trials, where the order of occurrence is 


not considered. 
If the order be considered, the chance of any arrangement, such as WBWWBBBW, 
for instance, is evidently 
P-Q-P-P.9.9.9-P __ pit __ 
TN Bas 2): (p+9)* 
But the chance of 4W and 4B in 8 trials, without respect to order, is as above, the term 
containing p*g¢* in the expansion of (p++ gq)’, divided by (p-+ ¢)*—i.e., 
70 pig 
(p+ 
To take a simple example: if there be 2W and 1B in a bag, and each ball be placed imme- 
rey 


diately after drawing, the chance of W 4 times in succession is 34 = 87° 
2.1.2.1 4 


Of the particular combination WBWB, the chance is 33837 81 
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2.742 

But the chance of W twice and B twice, without respect to order, is 6 Be ce = 
numerator of the fraction being the term of (2 -+ 1)* which contains the product 27.12, 

(E.) From the preceding results it is obvious that the probability of the joint occurrence 
of any set of independent events is the product of their separate probabilities. 

(F.) We may vary the process by supposing that there are several bags, each contain- 
ing some balls, which may be white or black; but the number in each bag, and the pro- 
portion of white to black, being any whatever. One ball only is to be drawn, what is 
the chance that it is W? 

If n be the number of bags, the chance that the ball will be drawn from any particu- 


ular bag is 4 [see (A)]. And if in that bag there be p of W and q of B, the chance that 


the 


W will be drawn from it is —? — [see (A)]. 
Hence the chance that W is drawn, and from the particular bag, is, 
Pp 
—. —— by (B). 
} Fieo y (E) : 
And the whole chance that W is drawn is the sum of all the chances, es a 7 for each 


of the bags. 
Thus, let there be 5 bags, containing, respectively, WB, WW, BB, WWB, WWW; 
our chance is found as follows: The chance of the ball being drawn from any particular 


baie & : j 
bag is 5 singe all are equally likely to be chosen. Then, supposing the first chosen, the 


chance of W is 7 if the third be chosen, the chance of W is 0, etc. Hence, on the 


whole, the chance of W is 


ve Bea | 1 aia ed 19 
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(G.) Hence, if an event may happen in consequence of any one of a set of causes, such 
that the action of one excludes that of the others, its probability ts the sum of the products 
formed by multiplying the chance of the action of each cause by the chance that that cause, if 
operating, will produce the desired event. 

We might easily extend this very simple series of results, but our limits restrict us 
to an attempt to show more the eatent of the subject than the details of its application 
to any particular set of questions. We therefore reluctantly pass to the consideration of 
an inverse problem or two. 

(H.) An event has occurred, which may have arisen from any one of a set of mutually 
exclusive causes: to determine the probability that any particular cause was the efficient 
one—the probability of the event’s happening, when any particular one of the causes 
operates, being known. 

Asa simple example will show-us how to proceed in the most general case, take the 


5 bags of (F) above. The chances of drawing W from them are, in order, 1, 0, 3 ite 


Suppose W has been drawn, what is the chance that it was drawn from any particular 
bag? It is obvious that the chance of W having been drawn from any particular bag is 
proportional to the chance that, if that bag had been selected, W would have been drawn 
from it. Hence, if 71, 2, Ps, Ys, Ps be the chances that the several bags furnished the 
W actually drawn, we have 
1 2 
Pi: P2:Ps: Ps: ps :: gi 1:20:33), 

with the additional condition that the ball must have been drawn from one of the bags, 


and therefore 
Pit Pa+Dps+ Pat ps = 1. 
From these, by elementary algebra, we have 


6 4, 6 
Pi = {9° Pa =i Ds = 0, ps ig ?s = {9° 
And a very simple application of algebra will easily conduct us to the general formula 
for any such case. 

(1.) If the nature of a cause is known only by its results, we have an interesting case 
of simultaneous application of the direct and inverse methods. 

Thus a bag contains 3 balls, each of which may be either black or white. A ball 
has been drawn from it on two occasions—replacing before drawing—and on each of 
these occasions the ball was W. What is the chance that a third drawing will give a 
black ball? 

The contents of the bag are obviously one of the following—viz., W,W,W; 
W,W,B; or W,B,B—since it contains one W at least. Now if WWW be the contents, 
the probability of the observed event (two W in succession) is 1 X 1 =1. 
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Hence the probabilities that these are, respectively, the contents of the bag are as 
4 9 4 1 . , : 
bus 9° 9° or as 9: 4:1; and are therefore iw iv’ and ia? respectively, since their sum must 


be 1 or certainty. 
Now for the chance of B in the third drawing; if WWW be the contents 


(of which the chance is +). the chance of Bis0. Hence we have one part of the chance 


1 
9 Li L Licey D dudes 
for sb; viz.; id x0=0. Similarly, the other parts are 3 = 2 and iA x s— 2 
The whole chance of B in the third drawing is therefore 
0 + aN iva 
TRT B= 7 
As exercises on the above principles, we will take first a few simple questions from 
life assurance, the subject to which, above all others, the elementary theory of probabil- 
ity has been of the most indispensable service. We purposely choose the very simplest 
that the subject can furnish, but they are quite sufficient to show the great value of the 
theory. 


A table of mortality (q.v.) gives the numbers alive, at each successive year of their 
age, out of a given number of children born. If A, and A,-++,: be the numbers in the 
table corresponding to the mth and n-+ 1th years of age; the inference from the table is, 
that of A, individuals now alive, and of n years of age, A,-+, will live one additional 
year at least. Hence, the chance that any one of them die during the year is 

Done a + 1 


ao 
14 


so 
Call this 1 — p, then ~ is the chance that any one of them will survive the year. 
Questions.—Of two individuals, one n years old, and the other 7,, what are the chances 
that ¢ 
(a.) Only one lives a year? 
(6.) One, at least, lives a year? 
(c.) Both do not live a year? 
Calling the individuals A and B, the chance of A living out the year is p, and the chance 
of his dying within the yearis1—p. For B these are p, andi—p;. Hence 
ren A lives and B dies—chance p (1 — p). 
B lives and A dies—chance (1 — p)pu. 
Hence answer to(a)is. . p+tpi — 2pp.. 
(o.) This includes, in addition to the conditions of (a), the chance that doth survive, 
which is py. 
Hence answer to (0) is p++ pi — pp. 
: (c.) In this case the chance that both do live a yearis pp,. Hence chance of (¢) is 
— pp. 
As another very instructive example, let us take the question, 
‘*In how many throws of a die is it even betting that an ace will be thrown?” 
This may, of course, be worked directly, proceeding in the following manner: 


Chance of ace in first throw = 6 
Then, remembering that there is no second throw unless the first fails, 
Chance of ace in second throw = Aas and so on. 


Hence the odds against ace in 1 throw are §: 1. 
ny 2 os 2throws 25:11; 
and soon. But great care is requisite in this mode of working the problem. 
The simplest procedure is this: 


Chance against ace in 1 throw 4 


6 
ae + ‘* 2 throws - 
cé €é ce ce 125 
316 
625 

ce €¢ ce €é 
4 1296" 


Hence odds against aceinithrow 5: 1. 

nf *e a torows co: 11, 

# a Semone nian. 01. 

: a <4 6 6625: 671, 
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That is, the odds are considerably agatnst ace occurring in 3 throws, being about 11 to 8; 
while in 4 they are slightly in its favor, as 29: 27 nearly. One is sure, therefore, of win- 
ning in the long run, if he can get any one to give him repeatedly an even bet against 
ace appearing in 4 throws of a die. 

It is to be observed that when we say ‘‘ én the long run,” we mean that the most likely 
event may not be that which will happen in the first trial, nor perhaps for many trials 
(because, unless its probability is 1 or certainty, it is, of course, possible that it may never 
occur). But what is certain is this, that if a sufficient number of trials be made, we can 
have any amount of probability (short of certainty) that the ratio of the number of suc- 
cessful trials to the number of failures, will be in the ratio expressed by the odds in favor 
of success in any one trial. 

And this introduces us to another department of the theory of probabilities, what is 
called expectation. We begin with a simple case, not involving what is called moral 
expectation, to which the next example will be devoted. 

Suppose A, B, and C have made a pool, each subscribing £1; and that a game of 
pure chance (i.e., not dependent on skill) is to be played by them for the £3. What is 
(previous to play) the value of the expectation of each? By the conditions, all are 
equally likely to win the pool, hence its contingent value must be the same to each; and, 
obviously, the sum of these values must represent the whole amount in question. The 
worth of the expectation of each is therefore £1. That is, if A wishes to retire from 
the game before it is played out, the fair price which B or C ought to pay him for his 


share is simply £1. But this is obviously : <x £8; ie., the value of the pool multiplied 


by his chance of getting it. Here we have taken an extremely simple case, because 
we have not room for the general proof (though it is closely analogous to that just 
given) that 

The value of a contingent gain is the product of the sum to be gained into the chance of 
winning it.” 

So far, it has been assumed that the payment of his stake (which may be wholly 
lost) has not morally affected the position of any of the players; i.e., that the stake is 
a sum whose loss would in no wise embarrass him. And it is only with such cases 
that the strict mathematical theory can deal; for we cannot estimate with mathemati- 
cal accuracy the value of the stake as depending on the fortune (the possessions, not 
the duck) of the player. The attempts which have been made to supply this apparent 
deficiency in the theory have, of course, not been very generally accepted. Still there 
is no doubt that two men of very unequal fortunes are placed in very different cir- 
cumstances when they have subscribed equal sums to a pool which they have equal 
chances of gaining. The most commonly received method of approximating to a solu- 
tion of such a question (for it is obvious that here we have left mathematical cer- 
tainty behind) is that proposed by Daniel Bernoulli; which is, that the value of a small 
gain, or the inconvenience of a small loss, is directly proportional to the amount of the 
gain or loss (which is probably correct), and inversely proportional to the fortune of 
the person affected (which may be nearly true, except in very extreme cases). The 
application of this hypothetical principle necessitates, in general, the use of the integral 
calculus; but, to show the mathematical folly of gambling, we quote one of Bernoulli’s 
results: . 

A, whose whole fortune is £100, bets £50 even with B on an event of which the 


apts | ; 
chance is 5 What is the moral value of A’s fortune after making the bet (and before 


it is decided)? By applying the above method, he finds it to be £87. Thus A, by 
making the bet, has depreciated by 13 per cent the value of his property. This is an 
extreme case, of course; and the method employed in obtaining the result is question- 
able; still, it is certain that no legitimate method could show that A had otherwise 
than impaired his fortune by entering upon any such transaction. This, of course, is 
on the supposition that the bet is a facdr one; if A be a swindler, and get from 
B more than the proper odds against the event, he may, of course, improve to any 
extent the value of his fortune. But such would be a question of flats and sharpers, not 
a question of probability. 

A very excellent example of moral as distinguished from mathematical probability is 
furnished by the famous ‘‘ St. Petersburg problem.” 

A and B play at heads and tails. A is to pay B £2 if H comes at the first throw, 
£4 if at the second and not before, £8 if at the third, and not before; and so on, doub- 
ling each time. What should B pay (before the game) for his expectation? 

Applying the mathematical method we see that 


Chance of H at first throw = _ 
in which case B gets £2, of which the contingent value is 5 ate = £1. 


Chance of H at second throw, and not before = + 


LOL eee 
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when B is to get £4, whose value is therefore j a4 = ST: 


Chance of H at third throw, and not before = : ; 


’ 


contingent value of B’s £8 is therefore : x £8 = £1. And so on, forever, 


Hence B’s expectation (mathematical) is £1- £1-++ £1 + etc., forever, or an infinite 
sum. Now it is obvious that no man in his senses would pay even a moderately large 
sum for such a chance. Here the moral expectation comes into play; but the mathe. 
matical solution is perfectly correct, if we interpret it properly. Jt does not attempt to tell 
what will be the actual result in any one game—this is pure chance—but it tells us what will 
be the average to which the results of larger and larger numbers of games must contin- 
ually tend. In other words, if B had an inexhaustible purse, he might safely pay any 
amount to A before each game, and be sure of winning in the long run, after an indefi- 
nitely great number of games were played. But this, though theoretically exact, is not 
applicable to mundane gambling—where limited purses and limited time circumscribe 
the field requisite for the proper development of the mathematical result. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we may give a couple of instances in which 
the mathematical theory may be easily tested by any one who has a littleleisure. One 
of these we will develop at length, as a final instance of the simple calculations generally 
involved: 

‘“'To find the chance of throwing any given possible number with two dice.” 

As the faces of the dice are numbered from 1 to 6, the smallest throw is 2, and the 
greatest 12. 

In one throw the chances are— 

5 oe ES 


the probabilities being multiplied (E) because the events are independent. For 


2 
8=1-+2 or2-+ 1; 5: 
3 


4—1+3, 2+ 2, or3+1; 36: 
§=1-+4, 2+ 3, 3+ 2, or 4+1; oe: 
6=1-+5, 2+ 4, 38+ 3, 4+ 2, or $1; 2: 
6 . 


7=1+6,2+5,3+4 443, 5+ 2, or6+4+1; 36° 
Then, in the inverse order— 


8=2+6,38+5, 4+4, 5+ 3, or 6+ 2; = 
and so on—the fact being that if we read the /ower sides of the dice when the throw is 8, 
they will give 6, and so on—the sum being always 14. 
The mathematical expectation for any one throw is therefore 
1 2 3 4 5 6 5 4. 3 2 1 
a = my = = rn _ a7 ar = sn 12, 
a6 "a6 8 ae: 4 + 36" 5+ 36° 5+ 56+ 36° 8 T 36" 9 +t ap: 10+ a. 11+ 5. 1 
n all— 


a2 +6-+12-+20-+80-4 42-4 40-4 36 + 80 -+ 22 +12); orgy mies. ds 


The meaning of this is, not that we shall probably throw seven the first time, nor second, 
nor perhaps for many throws; but that if we throw a number of times, add the results, 
and divide by the number of throws, the final result will be more and more nearly 
equal to seven, the greater be the whole number of throws. It is very instructive to 
make the experiment, say on 100 throws of two dice, as in backgammon. If the 
mathematical result be not closely verified by such a trial, the dice wre loaded, or, at least, 
are ill-made. 

Another illustration, and a very excellent one, is furnished by the following theorem: 

If the floor be ruled with equidistant parallel lines, and a straight rod, whose length 
is equal to the distance between any two contiguous lines, be dropped upon it at ran- 


dom, the chance of its falling on one of the lines is 2 where 7 is the ratio of the cir- 


cumference of a circle to its diameter (see QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE). The deduc- 
tion of this result from the theory of probabilities requires the use of the integral 
calculus, and cannot be given here; but we may put the above theorem to the test of 
practice in the following way: Let the rod be tossed 2 number of times, then the greater 
this number, the more nearly shall we have 


Twice number of throws 


Winiber oftines theted falmonalueistan 
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and therefore, by simply continuing this process long enough, we may obtain as accu- 
rate a value as we choose of the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle. 

To show how the theory of probabilities would tend, if generally known, to the dis- 
couragement of gambling, would require a treatise—as every species of game would 
have to be treated—we shall therefore only take one case, about as bad a one as can be. 
This is when a man makes a ‘“‘ book” on a horse-race, so as to “‘ stand to win,” what- 
ever be the result of the race. This is, of course, immoral; for, as it can make no 
matter who accepts his bets, suppose them all taken by one individual. The latter must 
therefore have been ‘‘ done” into a complex transaction by which he is certain to lose, 
The method of making such a ‘‘ book” is simple enough; it consists mainly in betting 
against each horse. Thus, if three horses, A, B, C, are to start, and he can get the fol- 
lowing bets taken, 

£4 : £3 against A, 


BH £4, 9S B, 
£6.:£5 <“* C; 
his book stands thus: 
If A win, he wins £4-+ £5 — £4 or £5. 
cE at » < £5-+ £3 — £5 or £8. 
LEGG ye BE « £4-+ £3 — £6 or £1. 


Now, to examine this case, suppose the correct odds to have been laid against A and B 
what ought in fairness to be the odds as regards C ? 


Chance of A winning is : J 
ce ce 4 
B 5 
sett 3.4 55 
Chance of A or B winning = at 5= 63. 
Hence, chance of C winning = a and therefore the legitimate odds against C are 55 tc 


63’ 
8, whereas our betting-man has got a fool to accept 6 to 5. 

The true cause of the detestation which attaches to gambling is not so much the ruin, 
insanity, suicide, etc., in which it not unfrequently ends, as the fact, that a gambler’s 
work in no case increases the wealth or comfort of the state; all it can effect is a more 
or less rapid and dishonest transfer of these from one state of distribution to another. 
It is as useless, so far as regards production, as the prison-crank. 

There is a common prejudice as to ‘‘ runs of luck,” which are popularly supposed 
not to be compatible with the mathematical theory. This, also, is a complete delusion. 
To take a very simple case, the reader will easily see that, if he writes down all the pos- 
sible cases which may occur in six tosses of a coin, the odds are 19 : 13 in favor of a run 
of three at least. 

To give an instance of the principle of interpretation which we have several times 
above applied to the mathematical result—viz., that the greater the number of trials, 
the more nearly will the average result.of these trials coincide with it—let us recur to 
heads and tails. Suppose a coin tossed 10 times, and let H= stand for H 7 times, then 


we have 
a 1 4 10.9 , 10.9.8 ) 
ae; (5+5 mon Vint tO tea 5 tag ae oe 


of which the terms are [as in (D)] the probabilities of H', H®T, H®T?, etc., respectively ; 
the order not being taken account of. The largest term is the 6th, and its value is 


252 252 1 abs eal ; 
“910 = Joag about z This is the chance of H°T®, without regard to order in ten 


throws. Although the most probable result, inasmuch as the chances of H®T* and 
H*T® are each about 5 only, and those of the other possible combinations much smaller 


—yet it has not a very large chance. But the chance of a result not deviating much from 
the most probable one, is very much larger: in the above case, the chance of having not 


less than 3H, and not less than 3T, is as much as ses But this tendency of the bulk 


of the results to coincide very closely with the most probable one, is much more evi- 
san as we take a greater and greater number of trials. Thus, in 100 trials with the coin, 
we have 


Nigga Bh 1 ( 100.99.98.... 51 
1=(5+5) = ga! +1004... + PSP +, ete. } 


{Now we begin to see how the higher analysis comes in. Who is to work out by com 


mon arithmetic the value of the fraction clink ? Some calculating boy might, 


with no very enormous labor—but, wait a moment, we may wish to have the result of a 
million of trials, and what calculator (arithmetical) will tell us the value of 
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1,000,000 « 999,999 x ........X SEO, 001s 
Ree OG ER x 500,000" 
In this case, the most probable result is Hate Mihi a peer ectp order, but its chance 
; 2 SF ke i LOU. OO . Seinen i dete 
is only about 35° [The exact value is 3100" a De att eR! Had there been 1000 
1 


throws, the chance of H®°T* (the most likely combination) would have been about 33° 
But, as the number of throws increases, the number of terms grouped close to the largest 
in the expansion, and whose sum far exceeds that of all the rest, becomes a smaller 
and smaller fraction of the entire number of terms. Hence the chance that in 1000 
tosses there should not be more than 600 nor less than 400 H, is much greater than 
that of not more than 60 nor less than 40 H in 100 throws; and so on. 

Thus it is that all our statistical results, say the ratios of the numbers of births, 
marriages, suicides, etc., to the whole population—or that of the male to the female 
births—or that of the dead letters to the whole number posted, etc.—though perhaps 
never the same in any two years, yet fluctuate between very narrow limits. And thus 
it is that the theory of probabilities has been the means of solidly establishing, beyond 
almost the possibility of failure, when properly applied, the inestimable securities 
afforded by life-assurance. See LirE, MEAN DURATION OF ; MAN ; VITAL STATISTICS. 

Another very important application of the theory is to the deduction of the most 
probable value from a number of observations (astronomical, meteorological, etc.), each 
of which is liable to error. We may confidently assert that, but for this, astronomy 
could not have taken the gigantic strides by which it has aavanced during the present 
century. But the ‘‘method of least squares,” as it is called, which is furnished for this 
purpose by the theory of probabilities, is far beyond the scope of elementary mathe- 
matics, and can therefore only be referred to here. Its fundamental features may be 
seen in the above process of determining the probability that the result of a number 
of trials shall lie within certain limits on each side of the most probable result. 

The theory of probabilities has been applied to many other important questions, of 
which we may mention only two—the value of evidence, and the probability of the cor- 
rectness of the verdict given by various majorities in a jury. But for these, and for the 
further development of what we have given above from the simplest points of view, we 
must refer to the various treatises on the subject. Of these, the most accessible to an 
English reader are the very valuable works of Galloway and De Morgan. Poisson, 
Gauss, and especially Laplace, have also treated the subject in the most profound man.- 
ner. But the difficulty of understanding Laplace’s great work is such that few have 
ever mastered it completely; and it is therefore particularly satisfactory that the late 
Prof. Boole in his Laws ef Thought, has shown how to dispense with a great part of the 
analysis which renders Laplace’s work so formidable. 


PRO'BATE COURT is a court created in England in 1858, in lieu of the old preroga 
tive courts, to exercise the exclusive jurisdiction in all matters touching the succession to 
personal estate. 

In the United States it is called in some states Orphans’ Court, in others Surrogate 
Court ; and in many of the southern states the probate functions are exercised by a 
county officer called the ordinary, the name of that officer being taken from the English 
ecclesiastical law. The powers of probate courts differ greatly in the several states; in 
all the rule exists that a will cannot pass real or personal estate until it has been proved 
in due form by the court of probate. The English law that a probate of a will is not 
admissible as evidence in common-law courts has been modified or abrogated in many 
states. From the probate an appeal lies to a higher court; and if this be neglected, it is 
not competent for a party to go into a court of common law with questions as to the 
sanity or capacity of the testator, or of the proper execution of the testament. Many 
probate courts, however, are without any authority as to the construction or effect of a 
will, their jurisdiction extending to the probate proper only. There are two methods of 
probate, that ‘‘in common form” where the proceedings are ew parte and without notice 
to the next of kin or legatees; and proof in ‘‘solemn form,” where notice is given to all 
parties interested, and they are given an opportunity to be heard. In the former case 
any party interested in the premises has the right to call upon the executor to make 
proof in ‘‘solemn form” any time within 30 years after the first probate. The probate 
in solemn form is the usual method in this country, and in some states is required by 
statute. When once approved after a hearing of this kind the willis binding. The 
party presenting the will is called the proponent, and a disputing party the contestant. 
The question before the court is whether the document presented is or is not a will. In 
the United States citation or notice is generally issued by the court to all interested. 
The most important testimony is that of the attesting witnesses. If, on account of 
death, absence, or incompetency, a witness cannot be produced, the will may be proved 
by the other witnesses and testimony of the handwriting of the absent. If all are dead 
or absent, the handwriting of all must be proved. The capacity of the testator cannot 
_ be impeached by an attesting witness without suspicion. The presumption is that if the 
attestation clause be properly drawn, the requirements as to the subscribing witnesses 
have been fulfilled, though, as is often the case, they may have forgotten what was said 
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pr done on the occasion. A will is said to prove itself 30 years after the death of the 
testator ; nothing is then necessary but its production and presentment to the court. It 
must, however, be clear from all suspicion of forgery, and come from a trustworthy 
source. The contents of a will which has been lost, stolen, or destroyed may be proved 
in the probate court, but the evidence must be very clear and strong. 


PROBATION AFTER DEATH, a theological doctrine that those who die unregenerate 
will have a chance to accept Christ inthe next life. It differs from the universalist doc- 
trine with which it is sometimes confounded in that the latter holds that all men will 
accept him at some time, It is not a new doctrine, having been held in one form or 
another ever since the first century, but it is comparatively new to congregationalism in 
this country, and its acceptance by a portion of that denomination in late years has given 
rise to serious complications in two great Congregational Institutions— Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In 
1882 certain journals began to attack the Faculty of Andover Theological Seminary for 
heresy and violation of trust. Two years later, the Andover Review was started by a 
number of the professors as a medium for the exposition and defense of their posi- 
tion. In July, 1886, Profs. Egbert C. Smyth, Wm. J. Tucker, John W. Churchill, 
George Harris, and Edward Z. Hincks were charged before the Board of Visitors of 
Andover Seminary with holding and teaching the heresy of probation after death ‘‘in a 
manner not in harmony with, but antagonistic to the constitution and statutes of the 
seminary, and the true intention of the founders, as expressed in these statutes.” The 
hearing before the Board of Visitors, in which some of the most eminent legal talent of 
the country was engaged, was held in Boston the last week in 1886, and on June 16, 
1887, Prof. Smyth was declared guilty, and his professorship declared vacant, while the 
other four professors were acquitted. Prof. Smyth appealed through his counsel to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts against the finding of the Board of Visitors. The case 
will be argued before the full bench at some future date. In the mean time, Prof. 
Smyth continues to perform his duties as professor. 

The American Board has been exercised over the new doctrine for fully seven years, 
but the first open discussion of it occurred at its annual meeting at Des Moines in 1886, 
where the Prudential Committee reported that Rev. Robt. A. Hume, a returned mis- 
sionary, had been refused a new commission by the board because he held the Andover 
doctrine. At the close of this discussion, resolutions were passed by the assembly sus- 
taining the action of the Prudential Committee and reprehending the doctrine. At the 
Springfield Convention, the following year, a similar discussion occurred, called out by 
other refusals to accept missionaries and a similar vote of confidence was passed, but 
the opposition had increased in numbers, and a minority report was presented. Since 
that time a number of test cases have arisen, and a split in the Board has seemed several 
times imminent ; but so far the conciliatory influence of Dr. Richard S. Storrs, the Presi- 
dent, has been sufficient to avert such a calamity, the last meeting at Minneapolis, in 
1890, being a marked exhibition of forbearance and good fellowship. 


PRO'BUS, Marcus AURELIUS, Emperor of Rome, was b. at Sirmium, in Pannonia. 
His father, Maximus, served first as a centurion, and afterward as a tribune in the 
Roman army, and died in Egypt, leaving to his only son a good name and a moderate 
income. Probus early entered the army, and had the good fortune to attract the favor- 
able notice of the emperor Valerian, who elevated him before the legal period to the rank 
of tribune. His subsequent conduct justified his rapid promotion, for he greatly distin- 
cuished himself against the Sarmatians:on the Danube, and subsequently in Africa, 
Egypt, Asia, Germany, and Gaul, winning golden opinions from Valerian’s successors, 
Gallienus, Claudius II., Aurelian, and Tacitus. By the last-named emperor, he was 
appointed governor of the whole Asiatic possessions of Rome, and declared to be the 
chief mainstay of the Roman power; and such was the zealous attachment evinced for 
him by his soldiers, whose respect and love he had equally won by his firm discipline, by 
his care in providing for their wants and comforts, and his liberality in the distribution 
of plunder, that, on the death of Tacitus, they forced him to assume the purple; and his 
rival, Florianus, having been removed, Probus was enthusiastically hailed emperor by 
all classes (276 A.D.). His brief reign was signalized by brilliant and important suc- 
cesses; the Germans, who, since Aurelian’s time, had made Gaul almost a part of Ger- 
many, were driven out with enormous slaughter, pursued into the heart of their own 
country, compelled to restore their plunder, and to furnish a contingent to the Roman 
armies. Pursuing his victorious career, Probus swept the inimical barbarians from the 
Rheetian, Pannonian, and Thracian frontiers, and forced Persia to agree to a humiliating 

eace. Various aspirants to the imperial purple were also put down. On his return to 

ome Probus celebrated these fortunate achievements by a triumph, and then, the 
external security of the empire being established, devoted himself to the development of 
its internal resources. The senate was confirmed in its privileges; liberal encourage- 
ment was given to agriculture; numerous colonies of barbarians were established in 
thinly-peopled spots, that they might adopt a civilized mode of life; and all branches of 
industry were protected and promoted. But Probus was ata loss what to do with his 
army, as the Romans had now no enemies either at home or abroad; and fearing that 
their discipline would be deteriorated by a life of inactivity, he employed the soldiers as 
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laborers in executing various extensive and important works of public utility. Such 
occupations, considered as degrading by the soldiers, excited among them the utmost 
irritation and discontent ; and a large body of troops murdered him 262 A.D. 


PROCEDURE, in law, a term used by legal writers to indicate the formal proceedings 
in a suit and the rules governing them. The English courts of law, from the first, 
enforced rights by various actions. ‘‘ Real actions” were used for the recovery of lands; 
but in later times were mostly abandoned, and ‘‘ejectment” became the usual method of 
trying title to land. The other legal actions were ‘‘ covenant,” to recover damages for 
breach of an agreement under seal; ‘‘assumpsit,” to recover damages for breach of a con- 
tract not under seal, whether written or parole; ‘‘trover,” to recover damages for the 
conversion of chattels; ‘‘detinue” and ‘‘replevin,” to recover possession of chattels; 
“‘debt,” to recover a liquidated sum from the defendant; ‘‘ trespass,” to recover damages 
for a wrongful act of violence to property or person; and ‘‘case,” to recover damages 
where such act was without violence, or the injury complained of was indirect. The 
rules of these actions were exceedingly technical, as were the rules of pleading used in 
conducting them; and though the rights of a party might be perfectly clear, he would 
lose the suit if he had failed to bring the technical form of action suitable to their 
enforcement, or violated the particular form of plea. At equity, there were no specified 
forms of action; but one simple form of procedure enabled parties to establish their 
claims or defenses, and, if necessary, afforded the relief asked for. The complainant’s 
case was set forth in detail in the ‘‘ bill,” to which defendant replied, stating his side of 
the case, in the ‘‘ answer,” and the court so framed its decree as to afford relief to the 
proper parties, whether complainants or defendants, and equitably to arrange the rights 
of all parties interested. To secure this equitable adjustment, every person whose 
interests would be affected by the chancellor’s decree was made party to the suit. The 
principles of procedure at common law and at equity were adopted in this country, 
where they were for a long time substantially identical with the English forms of pro- 
cedure from which they were taken. The old common-law pleading, and the distinc- 
tion between courts of equity and law are still retained in some states. But since 1848, 
when the legislature of New York authorized a.civil code, chiefly the work of David 
Dudley Field, many other states have given up the old methods, abolished the distinction 
between law and equity, and substituted a single ‘‘civil action” for the enforcement of 
all rights. All proper defenses, whether legal or equitable, are available and may be 
combined in this action, and similarly, all claims of whatever nature may be enforced. 
The final judgment of the court, like a decree in chancery, from the consideration of all 
the claims and defenses, determines the rights of all the parties to the suit. The tech- 
nical forms of pleading have also been abolished in New York and other states which 
have adopted a code modeled after that of New York. The parties to the suit, in setting 
up their claims or defenses, are only required to make a statement of their claims or 
defenses in ordinary words. This system, with inconsiderable modification of detail, 
now prevails in 23 states and territories. It is a ‘‘civil” code only, and in criminal 
cases the old exactness of pleading is still required. 

Process in law is the means of enforcing the appearance in court of a defendant 
and his obedience to the writ of the court. In civil cases, it was the practice to issue 
asummons to the defendant, which, in real actions, was served by the erection of a white 
wand on the inclosure of the defendant, and in personal actions was served by two sum. 
moners. If the defendant paid no attention to this summons, his goods were attached. 
In trespasses the attachment was issued immediately without asummons. On failure 
of the attachment, a distringas issued and was not discontinued till the appearance of the 
defendant. In case of injuries committed with force to the person, arrest was author. 
ized. In England till the reign of William IV., an action was begun by original writ in 
the king’s name, addressed to the sheriff, ordering him to summon the defendant, 
Since then personal actions are begun, if the defendant is to be arrested, by a writ of 
capias, Which is an order of the court commanding the sheriff to take the defendant and 
hold him to bail, or, in default of bail, to keep him in custody. If the defendant be not 
to be arrested, a summons issues ordering him to appear and answer the plaintiff’s claim. 
The similar process in the admiralty and ecclesiastical courts is called a citation, and, in 
chancery, a subpoena. The methods of procedure in the states of the union which 
retain the common-law procedure are different, but generally conform to the writ of 
summons. In those states where a new code of procedure has been adopted, suits in the 
superior court begin by a summons or notice to the defendant ordering him to appear In 
court within a certain time. This notice or summons is issued by the clerk of the court, 
or by the plaintiff or his attorney in some states. In New England, it is the practice to 
begin a suit by attachment of the defendant’s property. Final process, or process of 
execution is enforced either against the person or the property of the defendant, The 
former can be resorted to only where the defendant may be arrested. The latter, called 
the execution, or fier’-facias, commands the sheriff to satisfy the execution out of the 
defendant’s property. The other writ of execution, called the capias ad satisfaciendum, 
commands the sheriff to seize the defendant’s body in default of property. 


PROCES'SIONAL (Lat. processionale), the service-book which contains the prayers, 
hymns, and general ceremonial of the different processions. Many ancient books of this 
class have been preserved. The processional approved for common use is that of Rome, 
of which many editions have been published. 
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PROCESSION or THE HOLY GHOST, that doctrine regarding the third person of the 
dlessed Trinity which teaches that as the Son proceeds (or is born) from the Father, so 
the Holy Ghost proceeds (or emanates) from the Father and from the Son, but as from 
one principle. The question of the origin of the Holy Ghost was not distinctly raised 
in the early controversies, which fell chiefly upon the second person. In the creed of 
Nica, no allusion whatever is made to the subject ; and in the creed of Constantinople, 
the Holy Ghost is said simply to ‘“‘ proceed from the Father.” Nevertheless this was 
understood in the Latin church to mean that, as the Son proceeds from the Father, the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from both Father and Son; and in the course of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, the words ‘‘and from the Son,” for greater distinctness came to be added to 
the creed in the several churches—as the west. In the controversy with the Latins, Pho- 
tius (q.v.) took exception to this addition, as unauthorized, and made the addition one 
of the grounds for his charge of heresy against them, which was resumed on the con- 
summation of the schism under Michael Cerularius. In the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches at Florence (1487), an article of agreement on this head was adopted, and 
the words Filiogue were sung twice over both in Latin and Greek, in the solemn mass 
which celebrated the union. But this union had no root in the popular mind, and the 
dispute still continues as of old to divide the churches. 


PROCESSIONS, as solemn and religious rites, are of very great antiquity. With the 
Greeks and Romans, they took place chiefly on the festivals of Diana, Bacchus, Ceres, 
and other deities; also before the beginning of the games in the circus; and in spring 
when the fields were sprinkled with holy water to increase their fertility. The priests 
used to head them, carrying images of the gods and goddesses to be propitiated, and 
either started from certain temples or from the capitol. Among the Jews, certain pro- 
cessions around the altar were (and still are to a certain extent) usual on the feast of tab- 
ernacles; and from them the Mohammedans have adopted their mode of encompassing 
the sanctuary seven times at Mecca (q.v.). Processions form a prominent part of the 
Buddhist worship. The practice was early adopted in the Christian church. The refor- 
mation abolished it; and even in the Roman Catholic church, especially in mixed coun- 
tries, processions are less frequent or popular now than in former years. They are there 
either supplicatory or cross processions, and are directed to a certain distant place, toa 
miraculous image or object, or they are confined to the streets of the cities and the 
churches. Banners, crosses, and images are generally carried in front; the clergy fol- 
low; and the people make up the rear, singing hymns or reciting prayers. In some Prot- 
estant states, they are still permitted under certain restrictions. ‘There is nodoubt that, 
whatever their general intrinsic value, they offer in many instances one of the most strik- 
ingly picturesque features of the Roman faith, and that they answer a certain instinct- 
ive want in the multitude. For extensive pilgrimages, as such, their history and rites, 
we refer to Prnarim, Mecca, FESTIVALS, etc. 


PROCHEIN AMI, the old Norman-French for next friend, still often used in English 
taw, means the person in whose name an infant sues in a court of law, or a mar- 
ried woman ina court of equity. The chief object is to have a person responsible for 
costs. See NExtT FRIEND, 

PRO'CIDA, an islet of Italy, between the island of Ischia and the shores of Naples, 
and separated from both of these by sea-ways about a m. in width, is 2m. long and 1 
m. broad. Pop. ’81, 18,181. On its shores is the city of the same name, with a com- 
modious harbor, a fine regal palace, and a horrible state-prison, rendered famous by 
Carlo Poerio, who was confined there in chains. 


PROCLAMATION, a public notice given by any ruler to his people. The power of 
issuing proclamations is part of the prerogative of royalty in monarchical countries. 
They sometimes consist of an authoritative announcement of some matter of state, or 
act of the executive government affecting the duties and obligations of subjects. The 
demise of the crown, and accession of a new sovereign, a declaration of war, and the 
issue of new coin, are all occasions on which a royal proclamation is issued. A procla- 
mation may also be issued to declare the intention of the crown to exercise some preroga- 
tive or enforce some law which has for a long time been dormant or suspended. In time 
of war, the crown by a proclamation may lay an embargo on shipping, and order the 
ports to be shut. But the most usual class of proclamations are admonitory notices for 
the prevention of offenses, consisting of formal declarations of existing !aws and penal- 
ties, and of the intention to enforce them; such as the proclamation against vice and 
ME appointed to be read at the opening of all courts of quarter sessions in Eng- 

and. 

Proclamations are only binding when they do not contradict existing laws, or tend to 
establish new ones, but only enforce the execution of those which are alveady in being, 
in such manner as the sovereign judges necessary. In the United States proclamations 
are issued only by a President and by the Governors of the several states. In cases of riot 
or other outbreaks that lead to the obstruction of the laws, it is customary to issue a 
proclamation warning the rioters to disperse within a given time, as during the labor 
riots of 1877. The President also issues proclamations on the occasion of the ratification 
of new treaties, to announce national holidays, and during wars between foreign countries, 
to enjoin the observance of strict neutrality, 
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PRO CLUS, called the Successor (Diadochos)—i.e., of Syrianus, as the head of the 
Athenian school—a celebrated Neoplatonist, was b. in Constantinople in 412. He wag 
of Lycian origin, and received his first instruction at Xanthus, in Lycia. He then, 
studied at Alexandria under Arion Leonaras, Hero, and especially under Heliodorus, 
with whom he applied himself chiefly to Aristotelian and Platonic philosophy. From 
thence he went to Athens, where a certain Plutarch, a philosopher, and his daughter, 
Asclepigieneia, became his instructors—the latter a priestess of Eleusis—chiefly in 
theurgic mysteries. The vivid imagination and enthusiastic temperament which in his 
childhood already had led him to believe in apparitions of Minerva and Apollo, naturally 
convinced him when all the influences of the mysteries (q.v.) were brought to bear upon 
him, still more of his immediate and direct intercommunication with the gods; and dis- 
tinctly believed himself to be one of the few chosen links of the Hermaic chain through 
which divine revelation reaches mankind. His soul had, he thought, once lived in 
Nicomachus the Pythagorean, and, like him, he had the power to command the elements 
(see ORPHEUS,) to produce rain, to temper the sun’s heat, etc. The Orphic poems, 
the writings of Hermes, and all that strangely mystical literature with which the 
age abounded, were to him the only source of true philosophy, and he considered them 
all more or less in the light of divine revelations. That same cosmopolitan spirit in 
religious matters which pervaded Rome toward her end, had spread throughout all the 
civilized ‘‘ pagan” world of those days, and Proclus distinctly laid it down as an axiom, 
that a true philosopher must also be a hierophant of the whole world. Acquainted with 
all the creeds and rites of the ancient Pantheons of the different nations, he not only 
philosophized upon them in an allegorizing and symbolizing spirit, as many of his con- 
temporaries did, but practiced all the ceremonies, however hard and painful. More 
especially was the practice of fasting in honor of Egyptian deities, while, on the one hand, 
it fitted him more and more for his hallucinations and dreams of divine intercourse, on 
the other hand more than once endangered his life. Of an impulsive piety, and eager to 
win disciples from Christianity itself, he made himself obnoxious to the Christian 
authorities at Athens, who, in accordance with the spirit of religious intolerance and 
fanaticism which then began to animate the new and successful religion against which 
Proclus waged constant war, banished him from this city. Allowed to return, he acted 
with somewhat more prudence and circumspection, and only allowed his most approved 
disciples to take part in the nightly assemblies in which he propounded his doctrines. 
He died in 485, in his full vigor, and in the entire possession of ail his mental powers, 
for which he was no less remarkable than for his personal beauty and strength. 

Respecting his system, some modern philosophers have exalted it to an extent 
which his own works would hardly seem to warrant. Victor Cousin holds that he has 
concentrated in it all the philosophical rays which emanated from the heads of the 
greatest thinkers of Greece, such as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, ete. Proclus recog- 
nizes a certain kind of unity of the Creator, or rather of the divine mind, of which he 
took the human to be a fragment; and he speaks of the ‘‘One’’ and the ‘‘ First.” The 
human soul he considered wrapped up in various more or less dense veils, according to 
the degree of perfection attained; and he further assumed a certain sort of solidarity 
between the souls of those who naturally, or by certain immutable circumstances, were 
linked together, such as children and parents, rulers and subjects; and he carried this 
doctrine so far as to assert, that the children must naturally participate in their parents’ 
faults. Faith alone, he further held, was essential to the attainment of theurgy, which, 
comprising mantic and supernatural inspiration, is preferable to all human wisdom; and 
in this he chiefly differs from Plotinus (q.v.), with whose system he agrees in most other 
respects. He further tries to recognize and to fathom the original mysterious one by 
combination of figures, strongly reminding us of Gnosticism and the latter Kabbaia. 
His way of developing the finite beings out of the infinite unit is also peculiar. <A 
whole series of triads, at the head of each of which again stands a unit, goes in various 
gradations through the creation, the lower powers emanating from the higher, which 
are the thinking and creative ideas, etc. See PLoTINus, GNOSTICS. 

Of his manifold works, there have survived several hymns which by the true poetical 
and religious spirit which pervades them, stand out most favorably among the generally 
inane Orphic hymns. Of his astronomical and mathematical writings, there have sur- 
vived a short summary of the chief theories of Hipparchus, Aristarchus, Claudius Ptole- 
meeus, and others, a work On the Heavenly Spheres, a commentary on Euclid, and a 
work— known only in a Latin translation—On the Effects of the Helipses of the Sun and 
Moon. His grammatical works consist of some commentaries on Homer, Hesiod, etc. 
The greater part of his writings is devoted tc philosophy. These are partly commen 
taries and paraphrases of Platonic dialogues, and partly the embodiments of his own 
ideas in a systematic form. We thus have a work—again preserved in Latin oniy—On 
Providence and Fate, On the Ten Doubts about Providence ete., On Platonic Theology, and 
other minor works, extant in a more or less fragmentary form, and repeatedly edited, 
with translations and modern commentaries. The most important of his works, how: 
ever, is the Philosophical and Theological Institution, in which Proclus geometrically, as 
it were, evolves his doctrines by heading each of its 211 chapters by a kind of propo. 
sition, which he proceeds to demonstrate, appending corollaries in some instances. He 
treats in it chiefly of unity and multiplicity, of productive causes and effects, of the 
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highest good, of that which suffices in itself, of immobility, perfection, eternity, 
divinity, and intelligence; of the soul, etc. Next in importance stand his commen: 
taries on Plato’s Timeus, which, however, now only embraces a third of this dialogue, a 
similar commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, in seven books, on Cratylus, the First 
Alcibiades, and fragments on other Platonic writings. Some other works attributed to 
Proclus have by modern investigators been pronounced to be spurious. 


PROCON’SUL, a Roman magistrate not holding the consulship, who was invested with 
powers nearly approaching those of a consul, not, however, extending over the city and 
its vicinity. The proconsul was, at first, one who had held the office of consul, whose 
imperium was prolonged to enable him to bring an unfinished campaign to a close. The 
duration of the office was a year. During the latter period of the republic, when the 
consuls were expected to spend the year of their consulate at Rome, they were generally 
appointed at its close to undertake, as proconsuls either the conduct of a war in some 
province, or its peaceful administration. Occasionally, the office of proconsul, with the 
government of a province, was conferred on a person who had never held the con- 
sulship. Under Constantine, parts of certain dioceses came to be governed by procon- 
suls. 


PROCOP, ANDREW, the Hussite leader, known as Procop the elder, or the holy, or 
the shaven, in allusion to his having received the tonsure in early life, was horn toward 
the close of the 14th c., and belonged to a noble family of Prague. After having traveled 
with an uncle for some years through France and Spain, he returned to Bohemia at the 
outbreak of the religious wars, in which Ziska (q.v.), took so prominent a part, and at 
once entered the ranks of the insurgent Hussites. His military genius soon raised him 
to the rank of an influential commander; and on the death of Ziska in 1424, Procop 
was elected by the Taborites, who formed an important section of the Hussites, as 
their leader, and from this period till 1427 his history presents an almost unbroken 
series of daring attacks upon the Austrians. In the meantime, another body of Tabor- 
ites, who called themselves orphans, had overrun Lausitz, and burned Lauban, under 
the leadership of a man, subsequently known as Procop the lesser, or younger, who now, 
in concert with the more distinguished Procop, attacked Silesia, and took part in those 
internal feuds of the Hussite factions by which Bohemia was almost wholly ruined. 
The threatened approach of three German armies, which had been levied by the 
neighboring states to carry on an exterminating crusade against the heretics, was 
alone able to restore unanimity to the divided Hussites, who, under the leadership of the 
two Procops, offered a desperate and successful resistance to the larger numbers of the 
Germans, subsequently pursuing their enemies with fire and sword through Silesia, 
Moravia, and Hungary, as far as Presburg. In 1429 Procop made inroads into the 
German states as far as Magdeburg, and returned to Bohemia laden with spoil, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous band of captive nobles and knights; and in the following year, at 
the head of 50,000 men-at-arms, and half as many horsemen, he again broke into Misnia, 
Franconia, and Bavaria, and after having burned 100 castles and towns, and destroyed 
1400 villages and hamlets, and carried off a vast amount of treasure, turned his arms 
against Moravia and Silesia. The emperor Sigismund at this crisis offered to treat with 
him, but the imperial demand that the Hussites should submit to the decision of a coun- 
cil, afforded Procop a pretext for breaking off all negotiations with the imperial court. 
A second German crusading army now advanced in 1431, but was thoroughly defeated 
at Riesenburg. ‘These successes, which were followed by others of nearly equal impor- 
tance in Silesia, Hungary, and Saxony, where the princes had to purchase peace at the 
hands of the two Procops, on humiliating terms, induced the council of Basel to pro- 
pose a meeting between the Hussite leaders and ten learned Catholic doctors. The meet- 
ing lasted 50 days, but was productive of no good result, and Procop returned to 
Bohemia, where, combining his forces with those of Procop the lesser, he laid siege to 
Pilsen. The council, on this, passed an act, known as the Basel compact, by which the 
Hussites were allowed the use of the cup in the Lord’s-supper, and the Bohemians were 
designated by the title of the ‘‘first sons of the Catholic church.” The Taborites and 
orphans, under the leadership of the two Procops, refused, however, to have anything to 
do with the pope, and hence dissensions arose between them and the more moderate of 
the Hussites. After many lesser encounters between these factions, a decisive battle was 
fought near Lipau in 1484, in which Procop was induced, by a feint of the enemy, to 
leave his intrenchments. His followers at first fought desperately against the troops of 
the Bohemian nobles, who were commanded by Meinhard of Neuhaus; but at length, 
under the influence of a sudden panic, they gave way, and took to flight. Procop, after 
vainly striving to re-form their broken lines, threw himself into the midst of the enemy, 
and was killed. Procop the lesser, following in his steps, was also slain, and with these 
two brave Hussite leaders the cause of the Taborites perished. 


PROCO’PIUS, an eminent Byzantine historian, was born at Cesarea, in Palestine, 
about the beginning of the 6th c., went to Constantinople when still a young man, and 
acquired there so high a reputation as a prof. of rhetoric, that Belisarius, in 527, appointed 
him his private secretary. Procopius accompanied the great warrior in all his important 
campaigns in Asia, Africa, and Italy, and appears to have displayed remarkable practi- 
cal as well as literary talent, for we find him placed at the head both of the commissariat 
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department and of the Byzantine navy. He returned to Constantinople shortly before 
542, was highly honored by Justinian, and appointed prefect of the metropolis in 562. 
His death occurred, it is thought, about three years later. Procopius’s principal works 
are his Historia, in 8 books (two on the Persian war, from 408 to 553; two on the war 
with the Vandals, from 895 to 545; four on the Gothic war, going down to 553); Ktis- 
mata, or six books on the buildings executed or restored by Justinian; and Anekdota, or 
Historia Arcana (of doubtful genuineness), a sort of chronique scandaleuse of the court of 
Justinian, in which the emperor, his wife Theodora, Belisarius, As wife Antonina, and 
other distinguished persons, are depicted in the darkest colors. The most valuable of 
these productions is undoubtedly the first, in which Procopius writes with the clearness, 
weight, and fullness of knowledge that might be expected of a man who had been an 
eye-witness of much of what he narrates, and who had occupied a position that fitted him 
to thoroughly understand what he had seen. He is the principal authority for the reign 
of Justinian. His style is pure, vigorous, and flexible. The best edition of his complete 
works is that by Dindorf (8 vols. Bonn, 1833-88). 


PRO'CRUSTES (Gr. ‘‘the stretcher,”) the surname of a celebrated robber of Attica, 
named Damastes, or Polypemon. According to the ancient legend, he was wont to 
place all persons who fell into his hands upon a bed which was made either too long or 
too short for them, and where he racked their limbs till they died. This he continued 
to do until Theseus overpowered him, and made him suffer the tortures he had inflicted on 
others. The story has given rise to a figurative expression. When an author is sub- 
jected by a critic to a cruel or unfair mode of criticism, he is said to be stretched on 
**the bed of Procrustes.” 


PROCTER, ADELAIDE ANNE, 1825-64; b Eng.; the eldest daughter of Bryan Wal- 
ler. In 1853 she became a contributor of verses to Household Words under the nom de 
plume of Mary Berwick, and attracted the attention of Charles Dickens, who did much 
in the way of introducing her contributions to the public. Afterward she contributed 
also to the Cornhill Magazine and Good Words, and in 1858 published her collected 
poems under the title of Legends and Lyrics, a Book of Verse. In 1860 another volume 
appeared entitled A Second Volume of Verse; and in 1865 both yeries were again pub- 
lished, with an introduction and short memoir by Mr. Dickens. 


PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER, an English poet, better known as BARRY CORNWALL, 
was born Novy. 21, 1787, and educated at Harrow. He studied law, was called to the 
bar in 1831, and for many years was one of the commissioners of lunacy, but resigned in 
1860. His Dramatic Scenes and other Poems were published in 1819, and he subsequently 
produced several volumes, both of verse and prose, the most important being Miran- 
dola, a Tragedy, produced with great success at Covent Garden. As a poet, Procter 
belongs to the school of Keats and Hunt, and through all his works the influence of 
the old English dramatists may be traced. It is not, however, on his Dramatic Scenes or 
his tragedies, but on his Hnglsh Songs and Lyrics, that Procter’s reputation rests. He 
may fairly be considered the best of our modern English song-writers. He died Oct. 4, 
1874. Bryan Waller Procter, an Autobiographical Fragment, with Biographical Notes, 
appeared in 1877. 


_ PROCTOR (formed by contraction from Lat. procurator, one who cares for another) 
is the name given to the practitioners in courts of admiralty, and in the ecclesiastical and 
prerogative courts. It corresponds to attorney pr solicitor in the other courts. By a 
recent statute, which abolished the exclusive jurisdiction of the admiralty and preroga- 
tive courts, now the probate court, all proctors were put on the same footing as attorneys 
and solicitors, and the power to practice in the new courts indifferently was given to 
each; and at the same time compensation was given for the loss of their monopoly. The 
mode by which one becomes a proctor is therefore the same as that by which one 
becomes an attorney or solicitor. See ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. 


PROCTOR, REDFIELD, b. Cavendish, Vt., 1831 ; graduated at Dartmouth coll., 1851 ; 
engaged in farming ; studied law, and graduated at the Albany law school, 1859. In 
the civil war he served as quartermaster of the 3d Yt., as major of the 5th Vt., and as 
col. of the 15th Vt. regiments. He was a state senator, 1874 ; was elected, as a repub., 
lieut.-gov. of Vt., 1876; elected gov., 1878; became sec. of war in Pres. Harrison’s 
cabinet, 1889; appointed U. S. senator, 1891, and elected for full term, 1893. 

PROCTOR, RIcHARD ANTHONY, b. England, 1837; educated at King’s college, London, 
and at Cambridge. He edited the Proceedings of the Royal astronomical society in 1872- 
73; constructed a chart of 324,000 stars, made researches into the transits of Venus in 
1874; and propounded the theory of the inner complex solar atmosphere, discovered by 
Prof. Young. He visited America, and lectured in 1878-74, 1875-76, 1801, and 1884, 
when he settled in Missouri. He removed to Florida in 1887, and died in New York 
in 1888. Among his works are Saturn and his System, 1865; Half hours with the Telescope, 
1868; Other Worlds than Ours, 1870; Transits of Venus, 1874; A Treatise on the Cycloid, etc., 
1878; The Romance of Astronomy, 1880; Hereditary Traits, 1882; The Great Pyramid, 1883; 
Nature Studies, 1883, etc. 
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PROCTORS, officers in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge (two in number in 
each), whose duties are to preserve the peace of the university, to repress disorders 
among the students, and inflictsummary academical punishment. They have the command 
of the academical constabulary force, and have also an extensive police jurisdiction in 
the town. The proctors must be masters of arts, and are chosen by the colleges according 
to a certain rotation. They nominate two pro-proctors to be their deputies and assist- 
ants. The summary authority of the proctors extends both to under-graduates and 
bachelors of arts. They have also a legislative authority as assistants to the heads of 
houses, and vote in the election of some of the professors and other officers, 


PROCYON’IDE. See Coatr; Raccoon. 

PRODIGY. See OMEN. 

PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR. See Lapor. 

PROFES'SOR, an officer in a university whose duty it is to instruct students, or read‘ 
lectures on particular branches of learning. In the early times of universities, the degrees 
conferred on students were licenses to act as public teachers; and the terms master, doc- 
tor, and professor were nearly identical in signification. As, however, the body of grad- 
uates ceased in the course of time to have any concern in public teaching, a separate 
class of recognized teachers sprang up, paid sometimes with salaries, in other instances 
by fees. These were called professors; and in the German and American universities 
became the governing body, and sole recognized functionaries for the purpose of educa 
tion. In the universities in which collegiate fcundations prevailed, as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they became, on the other hand, only secondaries or auxiliaries, attendance on 
their lectures not being generally deemed indispensable, and the necessary business of 
instruction being carried on by the functionaries of the several colleges. 

The word professor is occasionally used in a loose way to denote generally the teacher 
of any science or branch of learning, without any reference to a university. It has been 
assumed as a designation not only by instructors in music and dancing, but by con- 
jurers. 

PRO'FILE, the outline of a section through a cornice or other series of moldings.— 
The outline of a capital when drawn geometrically; the outline of the human face in a 
section through the median line, etc, 


PROFIT SHARING. Profit sharing is based upon the principle that the work done 
will vary according to the interest of the worker in the result. In its application to the 
industries, it is a combination of the wages system with the system of product sharing. 
Workmen receive the current rate of wages for their work, overseers and superintend- 
ents salaries in proportion to their efficiency, and the capitalist a fixed percentage for 
interest on his capital, the profit remaining, if there is any, being divided between all 
the parties in a proportion agreed upon. To make profit sharing practicable, the work- 
ers must create the additional profits under the stimulus of reward, either by doing more 
work in a given time, in economizing waste, or in greater care of tools and machinery, 
so that what is given them as the current rate of wages shall really be less than the cur- 
rent rate. Employés are not called upon to share the losses. 

This general scheme has been subjected to a number of modifications without sacri- 
ficing the principle involved. For instance, a part or all of the workmen’s share of the 
profits, is sometimes held in trust, to be invested in the capital stock as savings for pen- 
sions, life, sickness, and accident insurance ; as a social, educational, or amusement fund, 
or as a premium fund for inventions and labor-saving improvements, In a few excep- 
tional cases employés even share the losses, but in those cases a part of the profits is 
laid aside every year as a sinking fund, before any division is made. 

For a number of years, profit sharing has been advocated by the political economists, 
but capitalists have been very slow in adopting it. The first successful experiment was 
made in France, by M. Leclaire, a house painter, in 1842, He continued to operate his 
business on this basis until his death in 1872, during which he paid over $220,000 to his 
workmen as their share of the profits. According to his plan, the capitalist received 
one-fourth of the profits, as well as a salary for superintendence, and five per cent. interest 
on his investment ; one-fourth went to a mutual aid association of workmen and one- 
half directly to the workmen. His business has been continued since his death, and from 
1870-82 the ratio of profits to wages was from twelve to twenty-two percent. The asso- 
ciation of workmen is to-day receiving five per cent. on its capital as a half-owner of the 
business, and also an addition of about twenty per cent. to its wages, which are as high as 
any in Paris. M. Leclaire’s example was followed by M. Laroche Joubert, paper man- 
ufacturer, in 1843, and by the Orleans Railroad Company in 1844. During the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the question of profit sharing was freely discussed in clubs and political 
meetings, particularly in the conference held by the government commission for work- 
ingmen over which Louis Blanc presided. It was put into practice at that time quite 
extensively, but with the result in a number of cases of being abandoned and renewed 
later. In 1875, there were about seventy profit-sharing establishments in France, and in 
1878 a society of the proprietors and directors of these was formed in Paris for a com- 
parative study of methods. In 1879, M. Laroche Joubert and in 1882, MM. Ballure, 
Laissant, and others advocated schemes of profit sharing for the workmen employed by 
the State, the departments, and the communes. The municipal council of Paris also 
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devised a profit-sharing arrangement to be used by the contractors for the work of the 
city, and M. Waldeck Rousseau, Minister of the Interior, approved it, but it has not yet 
become operative. The most famous experiment after that of M. Leclaire was one 
made by M. Godin, a stove manufacturer, who began profit sharing at Guise about 
1872. In the first fifteen years, $650,000 were distributed to the workmen in dividends, 
and a considerable amount beside was invested in corporation stock. M. Leclaire pro- 
vided a unitary home for two thousand, called the Social Palace, and attempted to make 
this a social and intellectual centre, but with doubtful success. There are now (1891) 
over eighty profit-sharing establishments in France. In Germany the system has been 
adopted to a limited extent, and it is the testimony of some German manufacturers that 
piece-work and a system of prizes for efficiency are fully as effectual as profit sharing in 
stimulating the energies of the workmen. In Great Britain, about thirty firms and 10,000 
workmen were connected with profit sharing in 1889. There the two experiments made 
on the largest scale have beenabandoned. In the United States several successful profit- 
sharing ventures have been made, and the idea is gaining favor more rapidly than in any 
other country, with the possible exception of France, ‘There are now about one hundred 
and fifty profit-sharing establishments of various kinds in the world. The system ap- 
pears to work best where the cost of labor is a large part of the cost of production, and 
in connection with industries that have astable market. See Robert’s Za Suppression des 
Gréves par l Association aux Bénéfices (1870) ; Le Partage des Fruits du Travail ; Bohmert’s 
ce Gewinnbethetligung, Leipzig, 1878 (Paris, 1888) ; and Gilman’s Profit Sharing (New 
ork, 1889). 


PROGNOSIS, (from the corresponding Greek word) is the term employed in medicine 
to indicate the opinion or decision of the physician regarding the probable course and 
issue of a disease. The physician is guided in arriving at his decision by his knowledge 
of the course which the disease usually follows; and as some diseases almost always 
end in recovery, and others almost invariably terminate fatally, the final result may 
often be predicted with great confidence. In forming a prognosis, the physician must, 
however, not only take into his consideration the natural history of the individual dis- 
ease, but numerous modifying influences, such as age, sex, mode of life. 


PROGRESSION, in arithmetic, is the succession, according to some fixed law, of one 
number after another. A series of numbers so succeeding one another is said to be ‘‘in 
progression.” Progression may be of various kinds; but the three forms of most frequent 
occurrence are arithmetical progression (q.v.), geometrical progression (q.v.), and harmonical 
progression. The conditions of the harmonical progression of a series are frequently 
stated as follows: three numbers are in harmonical progression, when the first has to the 
third the same ratio that the excess of the first over the second has to the excess of the second 
over the third, i.e., a, b, c are in harmonical progression when @:¢::a—b:b—c; but a much 
simpler conception of it is obtained by means of one of its properties, viz., that if the 
terms of a harmonical series be inverted, they form a series in arithmetical progression; 
thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., is an arithmetical progression, and 1, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, etc., isa har- 
monical progression; 1, 4, 0, — 4, — 1, etc., is an arithmetical progression; and 1, 2, 
(infinity), —2, — 1, etc., isa harmonical progression. This series is principally important 
in connection with the theory of music, in determining the length of the strings of instru- 
ments. See Music. 


PROGRESSION, Mustcat, the regular succession of chords or movement of the parts 
of a musical composition in harmony, where the key continues unchanged, is called pro- 
Breet where a new key is introduced, it is not progression, but modulation (q.v.). 

usical compositions move from note to note either by degrees, when the interval does 
not exceed, or by skips where it does exceed a whole tone. Motion in music of two parts 
is of three kinds: oblique, when one part repeats or holds on the same note, while the 
other moves up or down; direct, when both parts move in the same direction; and con- 
trary, when one moves up, and the other down. In progressing from chord to chord, it 
is in general desirable to retain every note common to both chords in the same part in 
which it appeared in the first chord, and to assign every new note to that part in the 
Second chord which is nearest to it. There are certain chords which require to be 
followed by certain others in order to resolve them (see RESOLUTION); and there are 
certain progressions which must in ordinary cases be avoided, more particularly consec- 
utive fifths and consecutive octaves, the latter being, however, admissible when employed 
to strengthen a part. 


PROGRESSIVE SANCTIFICATION. See New THEOLOGY, THE. 


PROHIBITION in economics means such a tariff as will practically exclude foreign 
goods from the home market, with a view to encouraging native industries. See 
TARIFF, 


PROHIBITION or THE Liquor TRAFFIC. The ecclesiastical or the civil law has 
been invoked, to check the evils of intemperance, from the earliest times. The first 
laws prohibited the drinking rather than the selling of liquors ; certain classes, by rea- 
son of their position, not being allowed to drink wines. In 1100 3B.c. a Chinese im- 
a edict ordered that the people who drank should be put to death. Among the 

omans women were not allowed to drink wines of any kind, In England prohibition 
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took the form of taxes upon liquor selling and liquor distilling, and also prevented 
the recovery at law of debts incurred for liquor. Liquor laws in this country date 
back to colonial times. Massachusetts, as early as 1645, imposed a tax upon all wines 
brought into the colony. For the first time rum was distilled in 1700 in Boston, and 
a few years later the distillation of whisky was begun in Penn. From this begin 
ning the traffic in liquor became such an evil that the continental congress, in 1777, 
passed a resolution, recommending that the several states pass laws prohibiting the 
distillation of grain; but the states did not act upon the recommendation. Maine, 
in 1846, passed its first general prohibitory law, but it did not effect the desired pur- 
pose, and was succeeded, in 1851, by another drafted by Neal Dow. This law pro- 
vided for search and seizure, and allowed the confiscation of liquor; its enforcement 
led to a mob in Portland, and the military were called out. The prohibition part 
soon lost their majority, and the law was repealed, but a second was soon passed, 
and is still in force. Shortly after the passage of Neal Dow’s law (the ‘‘ Maine law’’) 
many states enacted it with more or less modification. The opposition to these laws 
has been very great, not only from those engaged in the liquor traffic, but by various 
classes of citizens friendly to temperance, who have doubted their practical success ; 
in some cases they have been declared unconstitutional, but through defects in 
method, and not by reason of the principle involved. During the excitement con- 
nected with the civil war prohibition made little progress. At the sixth national 
temperance convention, 1868, it was resolved that temperance ‘‘ demands the persist- 
ent use of the ballot for its promotion ;” and at Chicago, 1869, Sept. 1, was organ- 
ized the National Prohibition Reform party; and at each presidential election since, 
they have had their candidate for pres. and vice-pres. The prohibition vote, 1884, 
was 151,809; Ill., Mich., N. Y., Ohio and Penn., being the states that cast the larger 
part of it. Prohibitory legislation has sought to add amendments to the constitution 
of the U. S., and to those of the various states, in its favor. In 1876 an amendment 
was proposed to the U. S. constitution prohibiting the manufacture and sale of dis- 
tilled alcoholic intoxicating liquors from and after the year 1900, and providing that 
when submitted to the people, it should require a four-fifths vote to pass it. This 
amendment has not yet been adopted. Notwithstanding the strong attempt made to 
add a prohibitory amendment to the constitutions of the several states, in none except 
Kansas has it been successful. Iowa passed the amendment by the necessary majority, 
but the courts declared it void on technical grounds. Many advocates of prohibition by 
statute doubt the expediency of embodying it in state constitutions. Most of the 
states have restrictive laws, and Ark., Neb., Minn., Mich., and Mo. have imposed upon 
the sale of liquor a license so high as to amount almost to practical prohibition. In 
many states the legislatures, while not enacting a general law, have passed statutes 
giving to towns and counties the privilege of passing local prohibitory laws, so that 
now what is known as ‘local option” ‘is in force in various parts of the country. 
The effect of prohibitory laws in advancing temperance is still a question, many ar- 
dent advocates of the cause holding that the great purpose in view is not to be at- 
tained in this manner; though it is judged that the number of adherents to this 
method is increasing. See TEMPERANCE. 


PROHIBITION PARTY. ‘The political party now widely known under this name was 
established as a national organization in 1869 on the basis of the total suppression of the 
liquor traffic. The earliest efforts in the direction of prohibition by legislative action 
were through the medium of the Local Option Laws in Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania from 1840-47; and of the 
‘*Maine Law” in Maine, 1851-55, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Minne- 
sota in 1852, Michigan in 1853, Connecticut in 1854, and Delaware, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Illinois in 1855. During the Civil War there was 
naturally no time or inclination for the consideration of political questions other than 
those identified with the conflict itself. Then the immediate effects of internal revenue 
legislation were such as to encourage the liquor-dealing element and greatly alarm the 
friends of temperance. No new prohibitory measures were enacted at the North during 
the war. On the other hand, agitation for repeal began to spread amazingly, until the 
statute in Rhode Island was rescinded in 1863 and that in Massachusetts in 1867 ; while 
elsewhere the laws had become so greatly weakened that they were practically useless. 
However, the small band of Prohibitionists abated not one whit of their strenuous 
labors during this trying period. Meetings were held in various states from 1867-69. 
At the Seventh Annual Brewers’ Congress (Chicago, June 5, 1867) it was resolved ‘‘ that 
we use all means to stay the progress of this fanatical (temperance) party.” On July 29, 
1868, the Sixth National Temperance Convention, at Cleveland, Ohio, took up the gauge 
of war laid down by the liquor dealers and advocated the use of the ballot for the pro- 
motion of the cause. On May 27, 1869, the R. W. Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
convened at Oswego and recommended the calling of a National Convention at an early 
day. A committee, consisting of Rev. John Russell, of Detroit, Mich., Prof. Daniel 
Wilkins, of Bloomington, Ill., J. A. Spencer, of Cleveland, O., John M. Stearns, of 
New York, and Jas. Black, of Lancaster, Pa., was then nominated to issue a universal 
call ‘‘To the Friends of Law and Order in the United States.’’ The result was that 
nearly 500 delegates from twenty states and the District of Columbia assembled in Far- 
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well Hall, Chicago, IIl., on Sept. 1, 1869. Rev. John Russell was chosen temporary 
chairman, and the convention continued its sessions during two days. Among other 
things in his opening address the Rev. Mr. Russell said: “The people who fear God 
and regard the social and moral welfare of their fellow-men are, in all parts of the 
country, beginning to realize the imperious necessity for some stronger or more formal 
bond of union between those who favor legal prohibition of the liquor traffic. While 
separated by other political party lines, and absorbed in other issues, we are unable to 
act efficiently together for what we conscientiously believe to be the most moral and 
political movement of the age. Hence, the object of our meeting is the organization of 
a separate and independent political party, presenting complete legal prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks as its paramount issue.” After careful con- 
sideration a preamble and six resolutions were adopted as a party platform. The second 
resolve, expressing concisely the chief purpose of the party, is as follows: ‘‘ That the 
traffic in intoxicating beverage is a dishonor to Christian civilization, inimical to the 
best interests of society, a political wrong of unequalled enormity, subversive of the, 
ordinary objects of government, not capable of being regulated or restrained by any 
system of license whatever, but imperatively demands for its suppression effective legal 
prohibition, by both state and national legislation.”” The convention at first adopted 
the name of the Anti-Dramshop party, but finally decided upon the present title. 

At the fall election of 1869 Ohio returned 679 votes for the Prohibition Party, and 
in 1870 six states polled a total Prohibition vote of 20,012. 

The First National Prohibition Party Convention was held in Columbus, O., Feb. 
22, 1872, pursuant to the call of Rev. John Russell, Chairman of the National Conven- 
tion. Delegates from fourteen states and the District of Columbia responded and _ pro- 
ceeded to adopt a broad platform which embraced Public Service, Finance and Com- 
merce, Labor and Revenue, Education, Equal Suffrage, etc. Hon. James Black, of 
Pennsylvania, was nominated for President, and Rev. John Russell, of Michigan, for 
Vice-President. For this ticket there were cast a total of 5607 votes in six States— 
Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The Second National Nominating Convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 17, 
1876, and was attended by 100 delegates from twelve states. A platform of 15 new 
resolutions was adopted, and Gen. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, received the nomina- 
tion for President, and Gideon T. Stewart, of Ohio, for Vice-President. This year 18 
states polled 97387 votes for the Prohibition ticket. A national conference was held in 
New York City, Sept. 26-27. 

The Third Nominating Convention met at Cleveland, June 6, 1880, and consisted of 
142 delegates from twelve states. Neal Dow, of Maine, was chosen as the nominee for 
the Presidency, and Rev. H.‘A. Thompson, of Ohio, for the Vice-Presidency. The 
ticket received 9678 votes in 16 states. 

Meanwhile, the unremitting temperance agitation of the past 10 years had been 
gradually crystallizing public sentiment toward Prohibition. Some of the new re- 
cruits, however, desirous of securing stronger support for the cause, held a convocation 
at Lake Bluff, Ill., in August, 1881, and formed the ‘‘ Home Protection Party,” with a 
piatform based on constitutional and statutory prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages in the state and nation. 

Fortunately, however, at a subsequent national convention held at Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, Aug. 22-24, 1882, and attended by 341 delegates from 22 states, the two organ- 
izations wisely agreed to unite their forces under the common name of the ‘‘ Prohibition 
Home Protection Party.” 

The Nominating Convention of 1884 met at Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 23, under the 
most favorable auspices. Thirty-one states and territories sent 465 delegates, and a 
platform was constructed, in which both of the great parties were bitterly scored for 
their indifference to temperance issues. John P. St. John, ex-Governor of Kansas, was 
nominated for the Presidency, and William Daniel, of Maryland, for the Vice-Presidency. 
Temperance women were given special representation at this convention by the selec- 
tion of Miss Frances E. Willard, of Ill., and Mrs. Stewart, of Ohio, as members-at-large. 
With the campaign of 1884 the Prohibition Party commenced its active career in the 
political arena, and counted among its staunch supporters in the East such men as Dr. 
Howard Crosby, Judge Noah Davis, Dr. Theo. Cuyler, and Henry H. Faxon. The first 
number of The Voice was issued Sept. 9, 1884. The ticket this year received 150,626 
votes from 33 states. 

Many of the leading and more enthusiastic Prohibitionists thought that the long- 
hoped-for reconstruction of parties would come with ’88, but the heated tariff discussion 
overshadowed everything else. At another national conference held in New York 
City, Jan. 7 and 8, 1885, it was resolved to make special efforts to strengthen the nation- 
al and state committees. A National Prohibition Bureau was also established, with Gen. 
C. B. Fisk as President. This was discontinued, however, in 1889. The Fifth Nation- 
al Convention occurred at Indianapolis, Ind., on May 30-31, 1888. Forty-two states 
and territories sent 1029 delegates, and the nominees chosen were Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
of N.J., for President, and John A. Brooks, of Miss., for Vice-President. The platform 
demanded immediate abolition of Internal Revenue legislation, Civil Service reform, en- 
forcing of immigration laws, and arbitration for settling national differences. The 
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ticket polled 249,945 votes. The Sixth Nominating Convention was held in Cincinnati, 
O., June 30, 1892. John Bidwell, of California, and Rev. Jas. B. Cranfill, of Texas, 
were the nominees respectively for President and Vice-President. The ticket this year 
received 271,191 votes in 41 states. 

So far the Prohibition Party has been able to act on politics only indirectly, since it 
has failed to attain a controlling or lasting power in any state and has never secured 
adequate representation in Congress. The ‘‘ Maine Law” was adopted in Massachusetts 
in 1852, and endured till 1868, when license took its place. In 1869 Prohibition was 
revived, to be superseded again by license in 1875. The amendment of 1870, which ex- 
cluded malt liquors, proved a fatal error of judgment, and led, a few years later, to the 
disappearance of the party from state politics. Im Connecticut the Prohibition law was'| 
enacted in 1852 and repealed in 1872. Since then license and local option have pre-, 
vailed, with an increase of crime of drunkenness. The original Act was passed in Rhode’ 
Island in 1852, modified in 1853, and repealed in 1868. A somewhat similar law was 
adopted in 1874, which received the support of many Republicans, too, at the polls ; the 
next year, however, it was forced to give place to license. The so-called Prohibition 
law in Michigan (1855-75) was so weak that its repeal scarcely made any difference. 
Although Maine has long enjoyed the reputation of being the stronghold of Prohibition 
sentiment, yet the law is constantly violated there, and in the most flagrant manner. 
There was no independent Prohibition vote of any consequence until 1884. In 1887 
several important amendments were added to the ‘‘Maine Law.” While the electoral 
campaigns are usually conducted with marked energy in this state,the party itself exerts no 
great influence and has never yet threatened Republican supremacy in the slightest de- 
gree. In Vermont the enemies of Prohibition have become so numerous and aggressive 
that since 1890 it is hard to tell which is the feebler, the party or the law. The working 
of the statute in New Hampshire has for a long time been less satisfactory than in any 
other Prohibition state. The manufacture of beer is still permitted. Prior to 1884 the 
party scarcely existed in this state. In [owa the party has been very strong since the 
phenomenal vote of 1877 (10,545). The present statute was passed shortly after this. 
Probably the fear of a Prohibition uprising deterred Republican leaders from making 
concessions to the liquor dealers in 1889. The statute adopted in Kansas in 1880 has 
been greatly strengthened since 1885. In fact, the prohibitory law in this state, both in 
theory and practice, leaves little to be desired. Nevertheless, the Prohibition Party can- 
not take the exclusive credit for securing this admirable legislation. South Dakota con- 
tinues to rank as a Prohibition state, and contains a large and increasing party following. 
It is noticeable that accessions in the Northern states are principally from Republicans, 
and in the South from Democrats. The Voice solicited correspondence from its readers in 
1888 with a view to gaining an idea of the relative representation of former Republicans 
and Democrats in the Prohibition Party. The result showed that out of 2429 voting 
members, 1856 were former Republicans, 468 Democrats, 50 Greenbackers, 19 Indepen- 
dents, and 36 had never voted any other ticket. 

At the present time (1895) the Prohibition Party is organized in every State, and 
nominates tickets regularly at all elections. Its chief newspaper organ is The Voice, 
which has been published weekly in N. Y. without interruption since Jan. 1, 1885, most 
of the time under the editorship of E. J. Wheeler. See the Cyclopedia of Temperance 
and Prohibition (1891) ; J. N. Stearns, Temperance in All Nations (1890) ; E. J. Wheeler, 
Prohibition: The Principle, The Policy, and The Party (1894). 


PROJECTILES, THEORY oF, is the investigation of the path or trajectory, as it is 
called, of a body which is projected into space in a direction inclined to that of gravita- 
tion. A body thus projected is acted upon by two forces, the force of projection, which, 
if acting alone, would carry the body onward forever in the same direction and at the 
same rate; and the force of gravity, which tends to draw the body downward toward the 
earth. The force of projection acts only at the commencement of the body’s motion; 
the force of gravity, on the contrary, continues to act effectively during the whole time 
of the body’s motion, drawing it further and further from its original direction, and 
causing it to describe a curved path, which, if the body moved in a vacuum, would be 
accurately a parabola. This is readily seen by considering Fig. 1, in which A represents 
the point from which the body is projected (suppose the embrasure of a fort); AB the 
direction of projection (horizontal in this instance); Al the distance which would be 
passed over by the projectile in unit of time if gravity did not act; 1—2, the distance 
which would similarly be described in second i ; 
unit of time; 2—3, 3—4, etc., the distances (1) ~ ae 
corresponding to the third, fourth, etc., units 
of time—all these distances being necessarily (2) 
equal, from the impulsive nature of the force 
of projection; A1’, again, represents the dis- 
tance which the projectile would fall under @?) 
the action of gravity alone in the first unit of 
time; 1’—2' the distance due to gravity in the 
second unit of time; 2’—3' the distance due yy) 
to the third unit, etc., the distances Al’, A2’, 
A3’, etc., being in the proportion of 1, 4, 9, Fic. 1. 
etc. (see FALLING Bopigs); hence, by the well-known principle of the composition of forces 
and motions (q.v.), we find at once, by completing the series of parallelograms, that at 
the end of the first unit of time the body is at ¢, at the end of the second at 0, at the end 
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of the third at e, etc. Now, as the lines 1’c, 2'b, 3’e, etc., increase as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
etc., and the lines Al’, A2’, A3’, etc., as the numbers 1”, 27, 3’, it follows that the curve 
Ache is a parabola (q.v.). As, by the second law of motion, each force produces its full 
effect undisturbed by the other, it follows that the projectile reaches f in the same time 
as it would, without being projected, have taken to fall to 4. A greater velocity of 
projection would make it take a wider flight; but at the end of four seconds, it must still 
be at some point in the same horizontal line—at g, for example. 

In order to determine exactly the motion of a projectile, and to find its range, greatest 
altitude, and time of flight, it will be necessary to examine its nature more technically— 
for which some slight knowledge of algebra and trigonometry is requisite. Let the body 
in this instance be projected obliquely to the direction of gravity, from the point A (Fig. 
2) in he direction AT, and let the velocity of projection v be sufficient, if gravity were 
not to act, to carry it to T in ¢ units of time, and 
let the force of gravity, if allowed to act upon it 
at rest, carry it to G in the same time; then, as 
before, the body, under the action of both forces, 
will be found at P (which is found by completing 
a parallelogram of which AT and AG are the 
sides) at the end of ¢ units of time, having fallen 
through a distance equal to TP (not at once, but 
in a constant succession of minute deflections, as 
indicated in Fig. 1) in that time. Let ¢ represent 
the time of flight, » the velocity due to projection, 
g the accelerating force of gravity, and let A be 
the angle of elevation TAB; then AT = 2, 
TP = 49??, TM = ot sin. A; and consequently 
PM (or y)=vt sin. A—4g@ (L.), and AM (or 
2) = ot cos. A. Now, if we find from the last 
two equations the values of ¢, and equate 
these values, we obtain, by an easy alge- 
Fie. 2. braic process, the equation y=@ tan. 
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and if the height through which the body must fall to acquire a velocity 
20? 


ae sy substituting which in the equation, we obtain y = v tan. A — Tiieaas & (II.), 
as the equation to the path of a projectile, where x is the horizontal distance, and y the 
corresponding height above the level of the point of projection. Suppose, now, that we 
wish to find the time of flight on the horizontal plane, it is evident that at the end of its 
flight the projectile will be at B, and y will be equal to zero; hence, putting y = 0 1n 


equation I., we obtain ¢= wi hae The range or distance AB is similarly found by 


9 . ; 
putting y =o in equation II., when 2 is found to be equal to 4h sin. A cos. A, or 2/ sin. 
2A. The greatest altitude is evidently the point which the projectile has attained at the 
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end of half the time of flight, or after it has traversed half its horizontal range; hence, by 


® sin. A 


putting z= 2h sin. A cos. A in equation II., or t= — in equation I., we obtain 


y=hsin.?A. A slight examination of the expression for the range will show that it is 
greatest when the body is projected upward at an angle of 45° to the horizon, and that a 
body projected at a greater angle than 45° has the same range as one projected at an 
angle correspondingly less (Fig. 3). 

These results, however, do not correspond to the actual circumstances of the case, 
except when the projectile possesses considerable density and its motion is slow, for in 
all other cases, the resistance of the air, which increases in a rapid ratio with the velocity 
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of the projectile, causes it to deviate very considerably from a parabolic orbit, especially 
during the latter half of its course (Fig. 4). The problem of the motion of a projectile 
thus complicated becomes of considerable difficulty; partly because our knowledge of 
the law of resistance of the air is imperfect (it was supposed by Newton to be propor- 
tioned to the square of the velocity), and partly because the law varies with every minute 
change in the form, size, and density of the body projected, ‘so that, under these circum- 
stances, the beautiful and simple theory sketched above is practically useless. The 
chief illustrations of the theory of projectiles are the motion of missiles thrown by the 
hand, or arrows impelled from a bow, in both of which cases the resistance of the air is 
comparatively ineffective, the velocity being small; in the far more important case of 
ball-practice, whether with fire-arms or heavy ordnance, its effects are so powerful as to 
hue the laws of gunnery mere deductions from experience. See GUNNERY ; RIFLED 
RMS, 


PROJECTION is the representation on any surface of objects or figures as they appear 
to the eye of an observer. It thus includes perspective (q.v.), and is most simply illus- 
trated by the shadow of an object thrown by a candle on a wall; the shadow being the 
projection, and the place of the light the position of the eye. The theory of projec- 
tions is of great importance, both in mathematics and geography, being, in the former 
case, perfectly general in its application; while in the latter only the projection of the 
sphere is required. Projections of the sphere are of various kinds, depending upon the 
position and distance of the eye from the sphere, and the form of the surface on which 
the projection is thrown; thus we have the orthographic, stereographic, globular, conical, 
and cylindrical or Mercator’s projections, all of which are treated of under the article 
Map. Another projection frequently employed is the gnomonic. In the gnomonic pro- 
jection, the eye is supposed to be situated at the center of the sphere, and the surface on 
which the projection is thrown is a plane surface which touches the sphere at any one 
point (called the principal point). It is evident that a map constructed on the gnomonic 
projection is sensibly correct only for a circular area whose circumference is at a small 
angular distance from the principal point. From the position of the eye in the gnomonic 
projection, it follows that all great circles, or portions of great circles, of the sphere are 
represented by straight lines, for their planes pass through the eye. The distance of two 
points on the sphere, when measured along the surface, is least if they are measured 
along a great circle; and as the distance of the projections of these points on the plane 
is represented by a straight line, which is the shortest distance between two points on a 
plane, this projection, if employed in the construction of mariners’ charts, would at once 
show the shortest course. Maps of the earth’s surface have been projected by the gno- 
monic method, the surface of projection being the interior surface of a cube circum- 
scribing the sphere, and the complete series consequently amounting to six maps; but it 
is not fitted for the construction of maps of large portions of the earth’s surface. The 
gnomonic projection derives its name from its connection with the mode of describing a 
gnomon or dial (q.v.). The orthographic and stereographic projections were employed 
by the Greek astronomers for the construction of maps of the heavens; the former, or 
analemma, being the best-known and most used. The stereographic, called planisphere 
by the Greeks, is said to have been invented by Hipparchus, and the gnomonic is described 
by Ptolemy. The others are of modern invention. 

In mathematics, the theory of projections is general in its application, and has been 
employed within the last few years to generalize the ancient geometry, and as a power- 
ful aid to algebra. Its basis is the investigation and determination of those properties 
‘which, being true of a figure, are also true of its projections, such properties being neces- 
sarily dependent, not on the ‘‘magnitude,” but on the ‘‘ position” of the lines and angles 
belonging to the figure. These properties are generally denominated projective properties. 
For instance, the three conic sections, the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, are merely 
various projections of a circle on a plane, and all ‘‘ positional” properties of the circle 
are at once, by this theory, connected with similar properties of the three conic sections. 
The theory is also largely employed in demonstrative mechanics.—See, for further 
information, Mulcahy’s Modern Geometry, Salmon’s Conie Sections, Monge’s Géom- 
étrie Descriptive, Poncelet’s Propriétés des Figures Projectives, and Poisson’s Traité de 
Mécanique. 


PROLAPSUS ANI is a common affection of the termination of the intestinal canal, and 
consists in an eversion of the lower portion of the rectum, and its protrusion through the 
anus. It may depend on a naturally relaxed condition of the parts, as in infancy, or 
may be caused by violent straining in cases of costiveness, piles, etc. Whenever it 
occurs, the parts should be washed, and, if possible, replaced by careful pressure with 
the hand; and if they do not easily return, the forefinger should be oiled, and pushed 
up into the anus, and it will convey the protruded intestine with it, after which the 
patient should retain the recumbent position for some hours. If it cannot be returned 
by the above means, surgical assistance should be at once sought. In order to remove 
the tendency to prolapsus, the patient should regulate his bowels so as to avoid costive- 
ness, should sponge the parts after every evacuation with cold water or soap and water; 
and, if mecessary, use astringent injections, as, for example, a weak solution of sulphate 
of iron, one grain to the ounce. Dr. Druitt (in his Surgeon’s Vade Mecum) recommends a 
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plan first suggested by Dr. M’Cormac—namely, that when the stools are passed, the skin 
near the anus should be drawn to one side with the hand, so as to tighten the orifice. If, 
after the adoption of these means, the bowel continues to descend, certain surgical means 
must be resorted to, as destroying a small portion of the relaxed mucous membrane by 
the application of nitric acid, or pinching up a few folds of the protruded membrane 
with the forceps, and applying ligatures to them. 


PROLAPSUS UTERI—known also as PRociDENTIA or DescENsus UTERI, by writers 
on the diseases of women; and as ‘‘falling down of the womb,” or ‘‘ bearing down,” 
among non-professional persons—consists essentially in a depression of the womb below 
the natural level in the pelvis. It is a common affection amongst all ranks, and is most 
frequent in women beyond the middle age who have borne large families. It has, how- 
ever, been met with in women who have not borne children, in virgins, and even (although 
very rarely) in children. It may occur in every degree, from the case in which the mouth 
of the womb is a little lower than its natural level, to that in which the womb itself pro- 
jects externally, and forms a protruding tumor as large as a melon. In the latter case, it 
displaces by its traction the bladder, rectum, and other important structures. The pro- 
lapse is termed imperfect as long as there is no external protrusion, and perfect when the 
womb is protruded externally. The causes of these different degrees of prolapse are the 
same, and the symptoms differ only in intensity. The immediate causes are, according 
to sir C. Clarke: (1) Relaxation of the ligaments of the uterus; (2), a want of due tone in the 
canal leading from the uterus to the external surface. The latter is probably the chief 
cause. After many child-bearings, it remains dilated, and its walls lose their resisting 
power. Similar effects result from repeated uterine hemorrhage, leucorrhcea (popularly 
known as the whites), and general debility. Under these condittons a very slight 
downward force will depress the womb; and this force is supplied by the increased 
weight of the organ itself, if the patient sit up or walk soon after delivery, by violent 
vomiting or straining (when the bowels are constipated), by the endeavor to lift heavy 
weights, etc. 

The symptoms arise partly from the pressure of the womb on other organs, partly 
from the simultaneous displacement of adjacent parts (as the bladder, rectum, etc.), and 
partly from reflex action (see NERvous SysTEM). Patients with only a slight displace- 
ment usually complain of a sensation of fullness in the pelvis, of weight and bearing 
down, of dragging from the loins, often amounting to pain in the back, these symptoms 
being aggravated when the upright position is assumed. Strangury (q.v.) is occasionally 
present, and if the womb descend low or protrude, there is always more or less difti- 
culty in evacuating the contents of the bladder and rectum. The digestive organs 
soon become affected through reflected nervous influence. It is a remarkable fact 
that the general health is often much worse in those cases in which there is a slight 
depression than in those in which the prolapse is complete, and the womb forms an 
external tumor. 

The treatment varies with the degree of displacement. In the milder cases, medicine 
should be administered with the view of giving tone to the mucous membrane of the 
relaxed canal; while in the severe cases, mechanical support is requisite. In compara-. 
tively mild cases, prolonged rest in the horizontal position should be enforced, and cold 
water (from half a pint to a pint) should be slowly injected, night and morning, into the 
canal leading to the uterus, by means of an elastic bottle, the patient being in the recum- 
bent position as she receives the injection. If this treatment is insufficient, astringent 
injections, as decoction of oak-bark or of galls, or a solution of alum (an ounce to the 
pint of water), should be tried. If, however, there is any congestion or inflammation of 
the parts, astringents must be avoided. In a case of complete prolapse, the first duty of 
the practitioner is to attempt to restore the womb to its natural position. It is some- 
times necessary to place the patient in a warm bath, or to apply fomentations or leeches 
to the tumor before it can be replaced; and occasionally, irreducible cases occur, in 
which it may be necessary to remove the organ altogether. But suppose it returned to 
its position, a repetition of the prolapse has to be prevented. The ordinary method is 
by the introduction of a pessary—an instrument of an oval or globular form, and usually 
made of box-wood, which mechanically supports the uterus in its normal position. See 
the works of Churchill, West, and others On the Diseases of Women. In some cases a 
compress and bandage will afford sufficient support; while in other cases a surgical 
operation similar to that which is performed for prolapsus ani (q.v.) is expedient. 


PROLETAIRES, a term used by the French (from whom it has been partially adopted 
by recent English and German writers) to denote the lowest and poorest classes of the 
community. It is derived from the Latin proletarii, the name given in the census of 
Servius Tullius to the lowest of the centuries, who were so called to indicate that they 
were valuable to the state only as rearers of offspring (proles). 


PROME, at. in the British territory of Pegu, cap. of district of Prome, on the left bank 
of the Irrawaddy, 113 m. n.w. of Pegu; pop. ’91, 30,022. It is surrounded by a brick wall, 
palisade, and ditch, about 2 m. in circuit, and outside of these are extensive suburbs. 
South of the town are many pagodas on small but steep hills. On account of the flatness 
of the ground on which it stands, the town is often inundated from the river. In 1856 
nearly the whole of the town was destroyed by fire. It has many advantages for trade. 
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Paper is made here, and in the adjacent country are extensive gardens and rice grounds. 
The town was taken by the British in 1825 and 1852. It is called by the Burmans Pri 
and by the Mohammedans Pron. 


PROMETHEUS (Forethought), the son of the Titan Iapetus and of Clymene, brother 
of Atlas, Mencetius, and Epimetheus (Afterthought)—or, according to other legends, the 
son of Iapetus and Asia, or of Uranus and Clymene, or of Eurymedon and Here—the 
fathcr of Deucalion, Hellen, Lycus, and Chymerus. The myth of Prometheus is one 
of the oldest of Greek antiquity, being mentioned by Hesiod, and is briefly as follows: 
Once, under the reign .. Zeus, men and gods were disputing with one another at Mecone, 
Prometheus, with a view to outwit Zeus, cut up a bull, and divided it into two parts, 
hiding the meat and the intestines in the skin, and putting a bad piece (the stomach) at 
the top of it; while he laid in another heap the bones, which were covered with fat. 
Zeus pointed out the unequal division, but was asked to choose, whereupon he guessed 
the deceit practiced, and selected the good portion; but, irate at the stratagem, he 
avenged himself on the mortals by withholding from them the fire necessary for the 
cooking of the meat; whereupon Prometheus stole it in a hollow staff and brought it to 
them. Zeus, to punish the mortals, caused Hephestus to mold a virgin of rapturous 
beauty, Pandora, whom Epimetheus was unwise enough to receive as a present from 
Hermes; and thus brought, through her box, all imaginable ills that flesh is heir to upon 
humanity. Prometheus himself was chained to a rock, and an eagle sent to consume his 
liver in daytime, while Zeus caused it to grow again at night. Heracles, however, killed 
the eagle, and, by the permission of Zeus, delivered the suffering Prometheus. Thus 
far Hesiod’s legend. Aischylus, in his tragedy with the name of the hero, has perpetu- 
ated another view of the myth. Prometheus, according to him, is an immortal god, a 
friend of the human race, who does not shrink even from sacrificing himself for their 
salvation. He is the long-suffering hero, who, although overcome by Zeus’s superior 
might, yet does not bend his mind. He at first assists Zeus against his own kindred, the 
Titans, and even opens his head at the birth of Minerva. But when Zeus, having come 
to the throne, conceived evil plans against mankind, wishing to destroy them entirely, 
in order to create a new race, Prometheus throws himself into the breach; and while 
taking from them the evil gift of foreseeing the future, gives them the two infinitely 
superior gifts of hope and of fire. He is the inventor of architecture, astronomy, writ- 
ing, figures, medicine, navigation, the mystery of prophecy, the arts of working in 
metal, and all other arts which embellish and adorn life. For these boons conferred on 
the human race, he is, by Zeus’s order, chained to a rock in Scythia by Hepheestus, who 
fulfills this task reluctantly. Here he is visited by the Oceanides, by Jo, who tells him of 
her own miserable wanderings, and by Hermes, who endeavors to find out that which 
Prometheus only knows, viz., who will be the son of Zeus and his successor. Refusing 
to divulge this secret, he is struck by Zeus’s lightning, and hurled into Tartarus, whence 
he only reissues after a time to undergo new sufferings. He is now fastened to mount 
Caucasus, and the eagle, an offspring of earth and Tartarus, comes to torment him daily. 
Cheiron, the centaur, at last offers himself to supply Prometheus’s place in hades—for 
on no other condition was he to be liberated than that some other immortal should offer 
himself in his stead. Cheiron, incurably wounded by Heracles, is accepted by Zeus.— 
Other legends give varying accounts. One makes Prometheus the creator of man out of 
earth and water—Zeus having, after the flood of Deucalion, ordered both him and Here 
to make man out of the mud left, and the winds to breathe life into them; and at Pano- 
peus, in Phocis, a piece of that creative earth was in after-times shown to the wonder- 
struck multitude. It was also at his suggestion that Deucalion and Pyrrha built the 
vessel that bore them safely through the floods. Prometheus had a sanctuary at Athens, 
and torch-races took place in his honor. Many have been the explanations of this myth, 
one of which is, that it represents the human mind, which, in the consciousness of its 
own power, refuses to obey implicitly the will of Zeus; another, that it embodies the 
first struggles between the ancient (Pelasgian) powers of nature and the awaking of the 
mind, as represented by Zeus and the Olympians, etc. The subject is fully discussed in 
works on Prometheus by Welcker (1824), Weiske, Schémann, and Lasaulx (1845). See 
also Wecklein’s edition (Berlin, 1885) and Mrs. Browning’s translation. 


PROMISE,-in American law, is often used to denote one side of a contract or agree- 
ment, either by word of mouth or in writing, which is not under seal. In America, an 
action cannot be brought on a promise unless some consideration was given for it ; but 
in Scotland a consideration is not necessary, provided the promise was made in earnest 
and with deliberation. A promise of marriage means a mutual promise, each being an 
equivalent for the other ; and accordingly, if one breaks the promise, the other can sue 
for breach of it. 

A naked promise is one without consideration, and of no legal effect at common 
law, unless contained in a sealed instrument; and in most of the states the pre- 
sumption raised by the seal may be overthrown by proof that there was no consid- 
eration. A promise may be conditional, in which case the condition must be complied 
with before the promise is binding, or it may be ¢mplied, where the law considers the 
party liable on account of acts or omissions on his part, though there has been no 
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express undertaking by him. For what constitutes a valid promise of marriage sec 
MARRIAGE on. Promises to do acts contrary to public morality or in aid of crime 
are, of course, void. When the fulfillment of the promise is prevented by the act of 
God or the promisee, the promisor is no longer bound. A confession obtained from x 
prisoner under arrest, by means of promises that he shall be released or favored in any 
Way, is inadmissible in evidence, and very slight evidence of such a promise has been 
sometimes received. 

PROMISSORY-NOTE is a contract by which A, the promiser, agrees to pay B, the 
promisee, a sum of money, either on request or on a future day. A is called the maker 
of the note, and B the payee of the note. The law affecting notes is substantially the 
same in all respects, and is always treated as part of that of bills of exchange (q.v.). 

A promissory note to be valid must be in writing, without seal, and bearing the 
maker’s signature, containing a promise to pay a certain sum of money absolutely at « 
certain time, and made payable to the bearer, or to a definite payee or order. As soon 
as a promissory note is indorsed, it is exactly like a bill of exchange. The maker corre- 
sponds to the acceptor, the indorsee to the payee, and the indorser to the drawer. The 
rules of law in regard to the liability of the parties, the time and place of payment, trans- 
fer and indorsement, defenses, notice, etc., are identical in the case of promissory notes 
and bills of exchange. See Bini or ExcHANGE. 


PROMOTION, a term which has been applied to the granting of a degree by a univer- 
sity. The practice of conferring the title of doctor, by authority and after examination, 
seems to have originated in the university of Bologna, in the middle of the 12th century. 
Degrees were at first conferred by coéptation, i.e., admission by the common consent of 
the body of doctors; but in the beginning of the 18th c. Honorius III. placed promotions 
under the control of the archdeacon of Bologna. 


PROMOTION, in the Army and Navy. The efficiency of any body of men depends 
upon the energy of the individuals composing it; the root of that energy is emulation, 
and emulation can only be secured by maintaining a proper current of promotion. The 
efliciency of a service is thus dependent on the system of promotion adopted; and so 
important, consequently, does promotion become, that in the present article it is pur- 
posed to glance at the rules observed in the principal armies of the continent before 
describing the system which obtains in the American service. 

In the army of France it is a very common saying that every conscript has a mar- 
shal’s ddton in his knapsack. Speaking of the times of the revolutionary war, this was 
doubtless true for battalions chose their chief officers from their own ranks—a conscript 
of one year was often a lieut.col. the next, and perhaps a brig.gen. the following. In the 
quieter times of recent years, however, progress is slower; and, although promotion is 
open to all, and a considerable proportion of the officers do rise from the ranks, yet it is 
very rarely indeed that an officer who has so risen ever attains a higher grade than that 
of captain. Junior commissions are—if the rule of the service were strictly followed— 
given, one-third to men from the ranks, one-third to cadets from the military schools 
and one-third by government patronage. In practice it appears that in the artillery and 
engineers two-thirds of the first commissions are given to pupils from the Polytechnique, 
and the remainder to men from the ranks; while in the line two-thirds of the officers rise 
from the ranks, and one-third come from the military school of St. Cyr. Before officers 
can be promoted certain service in each rank is required, viz., as 2d lieutenant, two years; 
as lieutenant, two years; as captain, four years; as major, three years; and as lieutenant- 
colonel, two years. These periods are, however, curtailed in time of war. Promotion 
takes place in the regiment up to the rank of. captain, two-thirds by seniority, and one- 
third by selection. From captain to major (chef @escadron ou de bataillon), promotion is 
divided equally between seniority and selection; while to all higher ranks it falls exclu- 
sively to selection. The selection is made on reports by the Sebi! ded phi of the 
several arms—their reports being founded on personal observation, and the testimony 
of senior regimental officers. To maintain rapidity of promotion there is a fixed age at 
which officers must retire—viz., lieutenant-general, 65; major-general, 62; colonel, 60; 
lieutenant-colonel, 58; major, 56; captain, 53; and lieutenant, 52. These ages do not 
prevent the officers of a regiment from being the oppositeof youthful. 

In Austria all officers are at first cadets; but a large proportion of these cadets are 
nominated from men in the ranks by their comrades. Promotion goes by seniority, and 
in the regiment, with occasional selection from other regiments. 

The organization and officering of the German army are both peculiar. Every German 
subject, of whatever rank, is bound to serve from the age of 20 to 25; but in practice this 
service is reduced to a year in the case of professional men. Every officer must serve 
in the ranks, but not necessarily for more than a day. Young gentlemen intended for 
officers enter the ranks as aspiranten. They do duty as common soldiers for from six 
to nine months, and pass two examinations. Afterward they remain nine months ata 
division school, or twelve months at an artillery and engineer school. They then become 
eligible for appointment as officers when vacancies occur, which, however, they cannot 
obtain unless recommended by the officers of their respective regiments. Two-thirds of 
the first commissions are given to these aspiranten, and one-third to pupils from the cadet 
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In the Jéalian army, one-third of the sub-lieutenants are promoted from the ranks, 
Of subsequent promotion, two-thirds go by seniority, and one-third by selection. 

It is always urged against the British system of army promotion, that it is too exclu- 
sive, and confines the commissions to the upper classes of society; and there is no doubt 
that promotion from the ranks is much rarer than in almost any other army. But, on 
the other hand, it is argued, the constituents of the force are very different. Soldiers in 
Britain are not conscripts, who necessarily comprise men of all classes and all degrees 
of education, but are taken, as a rule, from an extremely low and very uneducated class 
of society. Again, Britain has a true n.iddle class, which is wanting in almost every 
continental nation. Its army is not, therefore, necessarily aristocratic because it is not 
officered from the ranks. Lastly, the habits of the different classes of society differ so 
greatly, that unless the soldier be very superior to his comrades, promotion to a commis 
sion is a small boon. 

With regard to the actual system of promotion which obtains: in the ranks, promo- 
tion from private up to company-sergeant takes place in the company, and is made by 
the regimental officers. The promotion of company-sergeants to be staff-sergeants is 
made throughout the regiment. All these promotions are by selection entirely. Of 
the commissioned officers, the quarter-masters and riding-masters are appointed 
almost exclusively from the ranks; but they have no further promotion to look 
forward to—sergeants and sergeants-major are occasionally gazetted to ensigncies or 
lieutenancies. The junior combatant officers acquire their commissions either by a 
competitive examination open to the whole nation, or by previous service in the 
militia as officers, or in the ranks of the army as non-commissioned officers. The 
artillery and engineers are officered entirely by cadets from the royal military acad- 
emy, whose subsequent promotion is by seniority only. 

In the army of the United States of America, the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, appoints and commissions all officers. Promotion takes place among 
the commissioned officers according to seniority, as determined by the date of their 
commission, warrant, or appointment. As high as the rank of captain, promotions 
are made regimentally. Majors, lieut. cols., and cols., are promoted according to 
the arm of the service, viz., cavalry, infantry, or artillery. Staff officers, engineer 
corps, and ordnance officers are promoted according to their corps. All vacancies in 
the grade of second lieut. are filled from the graduates of the U. S. military acad.; if 
there be not enough, appointments are made from the non-commissioned officers 
who pass a satisfactory examination ; and when these are exhausted, appointments 
may be be made of civilians who pass the required examination. As arule, no non- 
commissioned officers, under the age of 21 years, or over that of 30, will be appointed. 
Suspension of an officer prevents promotion to a higher rank, but he may be promo- 
ted from the lower grade to which he was transferred upon suspension. In the U.S. 
navy, promotions are made according to official seniority, except in a few cases of 
extraordinary gallantry. When an officer reaches the head of his grade, he is requir- 
ed to pass an examination, to ascertain his physical and professional fitness to per- 
form the duties of the next grade, and his record is examined to determine his moral 
fitness. All officers below the grade of commodore, and all officers not of the line 
(and in time of peace, all to be promoted from the list of commodores to the grade of 
rear admiral), have to pass the examination. The examining board is appointed by 
the president, and consists of three officers of superior rank to the officer to be exam- 
ined. Passing the examination does not entitle the officer to higher pay, until he is 
appointed to the higher rank. 


PRONA'OS, the area or space before the cell of a temple, through which it was 
entered. , 


PRONG-HORN, or PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE, Antilope furcifera, dicranocerus fur- 
cifer, or antilocapra Americana, a species of antelope inhabiting the great western prai- 
ries of North America. It is the cabrtt or cabree of the Canadian voyageurs, is also called 
goat by the fur-traders, and sometimes receives the name of spring-buck. It is common 
between the Saskatchewan and the Missouri, and also on the Columbia, and is found 
in plains and on low hills, where there is no wood, or only scattered clumps of trees; 
never in mountainous districts, nor in forests. Its size is nearly that of the roe; in its 
general form and gait it resembles the chamois. In summer the hair of the prong-horn 
is smooth and flexible, but as winter approaches it lengthens; each hair becomes thick, 
its interior becomes white and spongy, and it loses its flexibility, at last becoming brittle, 
so that its point is easily rubbed off; but this singular fur forms a very close and warm 
covering for the animal. The prong-horn is generally seen in small herds, sometimes 
solitary. It is very curious about any strange object, and advantage is sometimes taken 
of this by Indian hunters, who crouch, run a few yards, and stop again; the prong- 
horns wheeling around them, coming nearer, and becoming still more curious, till they 
are within shot. 


PRO’NOUNS, one of the classes of words or parts of speech, possessing a special inter- 
est both logical and philological. ‘Zam sick.” ‘‘ Zhow knowest the truth.” ‘‘John 
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was here, but he went away again.” ‘‘ Peter struck the boy, who had done him no 
harm.” ‘‘ What do you want?” The words in italics in these sentences are called pro 
nouns, because they stand for (Lat. pro) nouns, or names of persons and things; and 
they are generally said to be used to prevent the too frequent repetition of the nouns. 
Yet the pronoun and the noun are not exact equivalents for each other. No noun can 
be an exact substitute for J, thou, or who. Pronouns are symbols, names, or highly 
generalized marks, applied to objects to signify, not any inherent attribute, but merely 
their relations to the act of speaking. They might therefore be called relational names. J, 
for instance, is a name applicable to all subjects that can be conceived as speaking. In 
such a sentence as ‘‘ J am sick,” in which the state, ‘‘ sick,” is affirmed about some one, 
the exact force of J may be thus expressed: The person of whom “sick” is affirmed is 
one with the person making the affirmation. Who the individual person is, the pro- 
noun J gives no indication ; it is implied that this is known from some other source. 
Those present learn it by hearing whence the sound comes; ina book, it is gathered 
from the context. 

In like manner, tow is a generalized name for all persons spoken to. What it 
means or connotes is—with reference to the example above given—that the person 
affirmed to know the truth, and the person to whom the affirmation is addressed, are 
one and the same. What particular person it denotes must be learned, as before, from 
circumstances. If. the clause ‘‘ he went away again,” stood by itself, what person is 
denoted by he would be still more vague than in the case of and thou. He merely 
implies that a person, neither the speaker nor the spoken to, but one known in some 
way, is the subject of the assertion. Who it is, is determined, in the example, by John, 
with which fe stands in. close relation. Who designates some person already named, 
referring us back to that name (the antecedent) for determining the individual. What 
connotes that the subject is unknown. 

Pronouns are usually divided into personal and relative. 

_ 1. Personal Pronouns.—The several objects concerned in a speech or sentence stand 
in one or other of the three relations of speaker (first person), object spoken to (second 
person), object spoken about (third person). Pronouns expressive of these relations are 
called personal pronouns. They are (in the nominative case), 1st person, J, we ; 2d, thou, 
ye or you ; 3d, he, she, tt, they. 

_Along with the personal pronouns, and most nearly related to the pronouns of the 
third person, may be classed the words one and that in certain constructions. In 
phrases like, ‘‘One cannot be sure of that,’’ one is an indefinite pronoun, designating any 
person whatever. It is distinct from the numeral adjective one, being derived from the 
French on, which is a corruption of homme, man. When we say, ‘I like peaches, but 
let me have a ripe one, or ripe ones,” we have now the numeral used as another indefi- 
nite pronoun, The first of these indefinite pronouns is applied only to persons ; the sec- 
ond, both to persons and things. 

When we say, ‘‘Give me this, and keep that,” this and that may be considered as 
demonstrative adjectives, with some noun understood—this (thing). But in the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ He mistook his own room for that of the stranger,” that appears to be as much 
a pronoun as one. 

2. Relative Pronouns (including Interrogative).—Relative pronouns, besides standing 
- for nouns, have the power of conjunctions. They join sentences and clauses, by relat- 
ing or referring back directly to something just named. The relatives in English are 
three—who, which, and that. See RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

What is used for that which, thus embracing both relative and antecedent. In 
phrases like ‘‘such a storm as now burst on them,” as is used with the force of a rela- 
tive pronoun. Perhaps the full expression would be ‘‘such a storm as (the storm that) 
burst.” 

3. Interrogative Pronouns are those used in asking questions; they are who, which, and 
what. 

These are the s¢mple pronouns. Buta variety of compounds are formed by joining 
these simple pronouns with other words, such as himself, whatever, any one. 

Pronouns, as we have seen, express the most abstract relations in language. They 
are, in fact, the most attenueted and colorless signs of thought conceivable—the highest 
effort, apparently, of man’s generalizing powers. Accordingly, in the days of purely @ 
priort speculation on the origin and growth of language, it was held to be indisputable 
that pronouns must have been the latest product of the language-making faculty; and 
they have been appealed to as a conclusive argument against the theory that the mean- 
ing of all words, when they are traced to their origin, is grounded-on sensible proper- 
ties and relations of material things. The philologist, on the contrary, pursuing his inves- 
tigations on the historico-comparative method, sees irresistible proof that pronouns, in 
the Aryan family of languages at least, were among the earliest words in use. In fact, 
besides their independent use, the same elements are found as suffixes forming the 
inflections (see InFLEcTION) of the predicative roots, and first making them real words 
capable of entering into a sentence. In the beginning, however, they were far from 
being the impalpable abstractions they afterward became, and really form the strongest 
proof of the theory they were supposed to upset. They were, in fact, simply demonstra- 
tive particles, indicating palpable relations of space or position (‘‘ that” or ‘‘ there,” 
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* this” or ‘‘here,” “what” or ‘‘where?”). We can easily see how the indication of the 
vocal sign would at first be helped out and made precise by gesticulation; or more prob- 
able still, the gesticulation was at first the fundamental sign, and the word a natural 
involuntary utterance accompanying it, and in process of time taking its place. 

Of the various demonstrative radicals still traceable in the Aryan tongues as pro- 
nouns and suffixes, one of the most universal and outstanding is the sound ¢a or sa for 
“that” or ‘‘ this,” ‘‘there.” It is seen in the Sanskrit sa (mas.), sé (fem.), tad (neut.); 
Lat. (is)te, (is)ta, (is)tud, Gr. ho, he, to; Goth. sa, 36, thata; A.-S. se, sed, thet; as also 
in the numerous allied adverbs, e.g., Lat. tam, tunc; Ger. dann, Eng. so, as, then, thus. 
Another demonstrative radical, ma, seems to have been used to call attention to the 
speaker—to point to the immediate or central ‘‘ here;” in short, to the ‘‘me.” Besides 
occurring in the oblique cases of the first personal pronoun, the element ma or m enters 
largely into the suffixes of the first person of verbs in the older languages, such as Greek 
and Latin. The only remnant of it in English is in Zam. The nominative case of the 
first person pronoun in Sansk. is aha@m, which is conjectured to be a mutilation of a 
fuller form ma-gha-m,; in Gr. and Lat. ego, Goth. 7k, Ger. ich, A.-S. Eng. J Ital. zo, Fr. 
je, the m has completely disappeared. In the oblique cases it has been better pre- 
served. The root of the 2d pers. pron. scems to have been the syllable tw or tva, indicat- 
ing a position intermediate between the central ‘‘here” and the more distant and con- 
trasted ‘‘there.” The form of this pronoun is more constant throughout the allied 
lenguages than that of any other: Sansk. tedm, Lat. tu, Gr. ty or sy, Ger. du, Eng. 
thou, Fr. tu, Ital. tu. 

The pronouns of the first and second persons are invariable in respect of gender, and 
are never used as adjectives; the pronouns of the third person not only take the form of 
adjectives in respect of gender, but are often—especially in the older languages—joined 
to nouns, in which case they are rather demonstrative (or relative) adjectives than pro- 
nouns; as Lat. tle homo, Eng. that ‘‘man.” It is difficult to trace any etymological relations 
between the singular and the plural in the first and second pronouns—e.g., between Lat. 
tu and vos, or Eng. thou and you; but this is not to be wondered at when we reflect that 
‘* we” is not equal to ‘‘I” and ‘‘I,” but to ‘‘I” and ‘‘he,” or ‘‘I” and ‘‘ thou;” and that 
‘‘you” is as much ‘‘ thou” and ‘‘ he’ as ‘‘ thou” and ‘‘thou.”” The plurals must therefore 
have been compounded of several elements, which, by coalescence and abrasion, have 
become irrecognizable. 

The declension of the English personal pronouns is to be found in any elementary 
grammar. That of the third person is made up of fragments of several Anglo-Saxon 
words. The Anglo-Saxon pronoun was thus declined: 


Sing. Nom. fe (he), hed (she), Ait (it) 


Gen. his hire is, 
Acc, hine hi hit 
Dat. him hire him 
Se 
Plur. Nom. Ace. hi 
Gen. hira (heora) 
Dat. him (heom) 


The cases marked in italics are still used in modern English, only that Aim and her do 
duty in the accusative as well as dative. His, as the genitive of the neuter, has been 
supplanted in recent times by the secondary genitive 7ts, a word which does not occur 
once in the English version of the Bible. She does not represent the Anglo-Saxon heo, 
but sed, the feminine of the article. The modern plurals they, thetr, them, have no direct 
etymological connection with the singular he (she, it); they are taken from the demon- 
strative or article tht (that, the), which has, in the plural, nominative and accusative 
tha, genitive thdra, dative tham. Them, like him, was thus originally a dative case. Is 
it a lingering memory of the demonstrative origin of them that keeps alive the vulgar 
error of ‘‘them things?” 

Such being the arbitrary, or rather chance way in which the English pronominal sys- 
tem has been built up out of the wrecks of the Anglo-Saxon, there is no good reason why 
them, him, her, should not have been used in the nominative as well as in the accusative; 
and, in fact, in certain connections, these forms, together with me, are habitually so 
used, although grammarians have hitherto refused to sanction the usage. Such expres. 
sions as, ‘‘It is me;” ‘‘ better than him, than them,” etc., are not confined to the unedu- 
cated; in familiar conversation the most cultivated use them habitually, and in prefer. 
ence to what are considered to be the correct forms, which are felt somehow to be stiff 
and pedantic. This usage has the analogy of the French in its favor (e.g., c’est mov), and 
nk Luce philologists have begun to defend it on principle. See Alford, The Queen’s 

inglish, 

From politeness and other rhetorical motives, various substitutes take.the place of 
the usual personal pronouns. The English language departs little from the normal 
usage, except in you for thou, and in the regal and editorial we. A French shopkeeper, 
instead of ‘‘ What do you wish to see?” says: ‘‘ What does the gentleman (or lady) wish 
to see?” All modern languages use such substitutions as, ‘‘ Your majesty, your excel- 
lency, wishes;’’ but the Italian, in speaking further of the excellenza, says: ‘‘ It (ella, she) 
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wishes.” The Germans use regularly they (ste) for you, and one never hears you except 
from the pulpit. In Hebrew politeness took the form of saying: ‘‘'Thy servant said,” 
for ‘‘I said.” Similarly, the Chinese use: ‘‘little man, subject, thief, blockhead,” for 
“s 14 "a 

PROOF. See EvIDENCE. 

PROOF or FIRE-ARMS, Guns of all descriptions are proved before being issued for 
service. Muskets are tested by being fired with heavier bullets and larger charges of 
powder than they will in the ordinary way be required to carry. Cannon are sub- 
jected to a series of tests. First, they are gauged to ascertain that the dimensions are 
correct, the utmost variation permitted being .3 in. externally, and .083 in the diameter 
of the bore; but the position of the bore may deviate .25 in. from the line of the piece’s 
axis. The next trial is by firing twice with heavy charges—the bore being subsequently 
minutely examined, to detect flaws or crevices in the metal. A cavity exceeding in, 
depth .2 in., if behind the first re-enforce ring, or .25 if before that ring, condemns the 
piece. After the proof by firing, water is forced at a great pressure into the bore, in 
order that it may permeate any honeycombs or flaws; the next day the bore is examined 
by means of a mirror, which casts a strong light into it. Flaws are then easily detected; 
for while the rest of the bore is thoroughly dry, water will continue for some time to 
weep or run from the holes, and will stand over them in drops. This operation com- 
pletes the proof. When a gun bursts in proof, the remainder of the guns of the same 
sort then in proof are subjected to another round. é | 

In the case of guns of hitherto untried form, some are tested to bursting, as speci- 
mens of the power and endurance of the whole number. For proof of powder, see 
EPROUVETTE. 


PROOF-READING. See CoRRECTION OF THE PRESS. 


PROOF SPIRIT is a mixture, by weight, of equal parts of pure alcohol and water ; or, 
more correctly speaking, a combination of 49.50 parts of alcohol with 50.50 parts of 
water. This is called officinal alcohol; and, as it contains sufficient alcohol for both 
solvent effect and preservative influence, is generally used in making tinctures and all 
officinal preparations. The proof of spirit consists in the beads or bubbles which appear 
on the surface of liquor after agitation, as these appear only when the mixture is proof. 
A mixture containing more alcohol than water is said to be above proof; one containing 
less is termed below proof. 


PROPAGAN’DA (Lat. De Propaganda Fide, regarding the propagation of the faith), 
the name of a congregation, and also of a college, in Rome, the object of which 1s to 
direct and forward the propagation of the Catholic religion, especially among the heathen; 
although Christian dissenters from the Roman church are also included in the sphere of 
its operations. The institution was originated by pope Gregory XIII. (1572-84): but it 
was fully organized by Gregory XV., who, by a bull of June 22, 1622, established a 
special congregation for this purpose, which his successor, Urban VIII., extended and 
endowed, and to which he annexed a college for the education of missionaries to the 
several countries; one great feature of which has been to provide for such work natives 
of the several countries, who are conveyed to Rome at an early age for the purpose of 
being specially educated in all the necessary learning of a missionary. The congregation 
consists of a number of cardinals appointed for life, one of whom is prefect, and who 
are assisted by a secretary, and by a number of consulters, clerks (minutaniz); and other 
officials. This congregation conducts the affairs not only of the missionary countries, 
properly so called, but also of those—as England, the northern kingdoms, etc.-—in which 
the hierarchical organization is not, or has not been full and formal. The Catholic 
church in these kingdoms is directly subject to the propaganda in all the details of its 
government. The college of the propaganda is a noble institution, containing nearly 200 
pupils of all countries, tongues, and complexions, who are not only maintained and edu- 
cated gratuitously from a very early age, but are equipped and sent forward to their 
several destinations at the charge of the institution. The operations of both college and 
congregation have been somewhat embarrassed by diminution of funds, consequent on 
the appropriation of ecclesiastical property to public purposes in the kingdom of Italy; 
but the want is in a great measure supplied by voluntary offerings. The propaganda 
college contains a most valuable library and museum, and a polyglot printing-press. 
Its great festival is the epiphany of our Lord, or of his ‘‘ manifestation to the Gentiles;” 
and this feast is celebrated by an exhibition of exceeding interest and curiosity, in which 
are delivered recitations in every language represented in the college or its missions, 
amounting often to 50 or 60. Of this festival the celebrated cardinal Mezzofanti (q.v.) 
used to be the guiding spirit. It continues to be one of the chief literary sights of the 
Roman winter. 


PROPAGA’TION or THE FAITH, AssocraTions FoR Roman CatTHouic. The earliest 
and the highest in dignity of these has been already described under the head PRropa- 
GANDA (q.v.). But the present century has produced several private associations, the 
resources of which arise almost entirely from voluntary annual contributions, and the 
organization of which is most complete and most extensive. The first of these is that 
founded at Lyons in 1822, under the title ‘‘ Giuvre de la Propagation de la Foi,” with a 
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branch at Paris, and subordinate branches in the other Catholic kingdoms. It is under 
the direction of a council at Lyons and Paris, which communicates as well with the local 
associations through which the funds are supplied by small weekly, monthly, or yearly 
contributions, as with the missions to the aid of which the fund so raised is applied, by 
an apportionment regulated according to the necessities of each, especially for the supply 
of missionaries. The piety of contributors is stimulated by the exhortations of the 
popes, and the granting of indulgences to those who, with the other requisite disposi- 
tions, shall aid in the work. The journal of the society, entitled Annales de la Propaga- 
tion de la Foi, is a very interesting bi-monthly collection of letters and reports in French 
from the different missions connected with the central body. 

Another association of somewhat later date is the ‘‘ Leopoldiner-Verein,” established 
at Vienna in 1829, for general purposes, but the chief object of which is to assist the 
missions of German origin, especially in America. This association also has its own 
journal, entitled Berichte der Leopoldiner Stiftung. It is under the presidency of the 
archbishop of Vienna, but has extensive foreign relations. A third is that established in 
Bavaria as an offshoot of the Lyons association, under the name ‘‘ Ludwigs Missions- 
Verein.” Like that of Vienna, its chief, although not exclusive object, is the sup- 
port of German missions. The Ludwigs-Verein is conducted under the auspices of the 
archbishop of Munich. All these associatiations, although quite independent in their 
management and direction, nevertheless maintain close relations with the propaganda 
of Rome, and are often guided by the recommendations of the cardinal prefect in the 
distribution of their funds to particular missions, ; 

PROPER, in heraldry. A charge borne of its natural color, is said to be proper. An 
object whose color varies at different times and in different examples, as a rose, which 
may be white or red, cannot be borne proper. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus, an eminent Latin poet; b. as supposed about 56 B.c.; died 
16 B.c. There are reasons for believing that his native place was Mevania, in Umbria. 
He belonged to the equestrian order, and his family was, like many others who had sup- 
ported the cause of Antony, deprived by Augustus of their estate. Propertius studied 
at Rome, intending to devote himself to the bar, but soon abandoned the law for poetry. 
He was the friend of Ovid, Mzecenas, and Tibullus. He left a collection of elegies divided 
into four books. In the first three he sings of his beloved Cynthia; the fourth is occu- 
pied chiefly with heroic and religious legends. He was sometimes called the Roman 
Callimachus. His elegies were formerly printed with those of Catullus and Tibullus, as 
in the Editio Princeps. The best later edition is that of Haupt, rev. by Vahlen, 1885. 
They have been translated into French, German, Italian, and into English verse by 
Chas. Robert Moore, 1870. See Sellar, Horace, and the Elegiac Poets, 1892. 


PROPERTY, in law, the right and interest of a person in anything the subject of 
ownership. It must be a right exclusive of the right of others, for some things, as air, 
the sea, etc., cannot be exclusively enjoyed. Property is either real or personal. It is 
also absolute or qualified. Absolute property is what is owned without qualification; 
qualified property is that which a man has over wild animals in his power. Property in 
things personal may be qualified by the interest of more than one person in it, or by the 
separation of the possession from the right of property. Personal property is divided 
into property in possession, and choses inaction. See PERSONAL PROPERTY. Property 
is also divided into corporeal and incorporeal; the former comprehending tangible prop- 
erty, the latter rights in property. There are two kinds of qualified property limited in 
time—one for a definite period, one for the life of the tenant or some other person. Prop- 
erty is lost by operation of law, by abandonment, or by alienation. See REAL; Barr 
MENT. : 


PROPHECY (Gr. propheteia) is a word of pregnant signification. According to its 
usual acceptation in modern English, it implies prediction—the telling of events about to 
happen beforehand. But neither according to the original meaning of the word prophet 
in Hebrew (nadz) or in Greek ( prophetes), nor according to historical usage of the verb 
prophesy in English, can such a meaning be considered exclusive. The etymological 
force of the Hebrew word, according to the best authorities, denotes ‘‘a person who, as 
it were, bursts forth with spiritual utterances under divine influence, or simply one who 
pours forth words.” The nadz isthe medium of special divine communication—accord- 
ing to some, the man inspired by God to whom divine communications are made; but 
more distinctively, according to others, the man who delivers the burden of the divine 
thought imparted to him, who makes known the declarations of God. Besides the more 
authoritative expression nadi, there are two other expressions (roéh and chozeh) used in 
the Hebrew original with something of the same meaning, and which are translated in 
our English version ‘‘seer.” The exact meaning of the several words in their relation to 
one another has been much disputed. The best view, upon the whole, seems to be that 
which considers navi to denote specially the official function of the prophet, the order 
to which he belonged; and the other expressions to point peculiarly to the nature of the 
prophetic gift—the intuition or vision of the divine. The one may stamp more the 
objective function of the prophet as a teller or utterer of the divine, the other more 
his subjective capacity as a seer of the divine. 

The original and proper import of the word prophecy, therefore, may be said to be 
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the utterance of the divine. The prophet is the “‘interpreter of the divine will.” He 
is expressly called ‘‘ the interpreter and the messenger of Jehovah.” The idea of pre- 
diction is not of course excluded; but this idea is not a radical and necessary part of the 
meaning of the word, nor was it at all necessarily an element of the prophetic office. 
This is apparent from the use of the word even in our English Bibles and our older the- 
ological literature. The sons of Asaph, for example, it is said (1 Chron. xxv. 8) “‘ proph- 
esied with a harp, to give thanks and to praise the Lord,” in the sense of merely singing 
or uttering God’s praise under the dictate of the divine Spirit. It is said also of Philip 
the evangelist (Acts xxi. 9) that he had ‘‘ four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy,” 
in the sense merely or mainly of declaring the gospel. In like manner, Bacon speaks 
in his day of ‘‘an exercise commonly called prophesying,” which consisted in the exposi- 
tion of a portion of Scripture by successive ministers at a meeting appointed for the 
purpose; and the well-known title of one of Jeremy Taylor’s books, The Liberty of 
Prophesying—i.e., the liberty of preaching—recalls the same use of the word. 

Prophecy among the Jews was a distinct office or function constituted under the 
divine sanction. The prophets were an order instituted, or at least reformed and more 
thoroughly organized by Samuel. There were prophets, indeed, before; Abraham is 
called a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), and Moses also (Deut. xviii. 15; xxxiv. 10); Aaron is the 
‘‘prophet of Moses” (Ex. vii. 1), and Miriam is ‘‘ a prophetess” (Ex. xv. 20); but it was 
Samuel who first established the office as a systematic part of the Jewish religion. For 
this purpose, he gathered together companies of young menof promising spiritual attain- 
ments, who were trained under his superintendence for various religious duties—the 
exposition of the theocratic law, and the conduct of the theocratic worship, especially of 
its elaborate musical departments (1 Sam. x. 5; 1 Chron. xxv. 6). The use of the psal- 
tery and tabret, pipe, harp, and cymbal, was the peculiar business of the prophets. The 
young men were set apart to make proficiency in these instruments; they were placed 
under an elderly head or president, who received the name of father, and they were 
called his sons. They were ‘‘all under the hands of their father for song in the house 
of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of the house of God” 
(1 Chron. xxv. 6). The prophetic institutions have been called by modern divines 
‘schools of the prophets;” but this name does not occur in Scripture, nor even in our 
authorized version. ‘‘Sons of the prophets” is the only collective name applied to the 
separate companies into which they were formed by Samuel. These companies were 
located in special spots; in Ramah, the birthplace and residence of Samuel; in Bethel, 
Gilgal, Jericho, and ultimately Jerusalem. They lived in huts made of the branches of 
trees; wore a simple, characteristic dress; had their meals together, and were found in 
numbers sometimes of 50, sometimes even of 400. For a prophet not to have been 
trained in one of these institutions, was deemed, as Dean Stanley says (Jewish Church, 
voli. p. 429), ‘‘an exceptional case.” Some, like Isaiah in Jerusalem, or Elisha in 
Samaria, lived in great towns, in houses of their own. The higher prophets had inferior 
prophets or servants attendant upon them, whose duty it was to pour water upon their 
hands, and secure provisions for them (2 Kings iii. 11; v. 22). Thus Moses had Joshua 
and others; Elijah had Elisha; Elisha had Gehazi. Many of them were married, and 
had families; forexample, Moses, Samuel, Deborah, David, Hosea, Isaiah, Ezekiel. The 
wife was sometimes, as in the case of Isaiah, called ‘‘ the prophetess.” 

The prophets, according to this description, were a peculiar order of teachers among 
the Jews; prophecy, a distinctive part of the divine economy, by which God trained 
and educated the ‘‘ chosen people.”’ Beginning in a definite, though still unorganized 
form, with Moses (for it is only incidentally that Abraham is called ‘‘a prophet’’), it 
assumes a regular organization in the hands of Samuel, just when the earlier form of 
the theocratic government was passing away, and the monarchy was established, It 
grew up alongside the older institution of the Levitical priesthood without any professed 
or formal opposition to the latter, but playing a part distinct, and often practically 
opposed to it. The priests ministered at the altars of sacrifice, and discharged all the 
official rites of purification enjoined by the Jewish law. ‘They were only secondarily 
teachers of the people. The prophets, again, while joining in the rites of the tabernacle 
and temple, were primarily and mainly teachers. heir function was moral, and not 
ritual; they upheld the ethical, spiritual, and eternal side of religion, apt to be obscured 
under the hardening tendencies and ambitious officialism of an influential priesthood. 
They were the great preachers of a righteous government of the world, and of future 
retribution amidst the confusions and evils of their time; and prophecy was the ever- 
renewing and reforming element in the constantly corrupting and decaying policy of 
Judaism. More particularly, the prophets were both the national historians and poets of 
the Jewish people, the narrators of its past deliverance, the heralds of its coming glories. 
The books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings are included among the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament in the Jewish canon; while the acts of David, by Gad and 
Nathan, of Solomon and Jeroboam, by Nathan and Iddo, along with other historical and 
biographical pieces, have unhappily perished. It is needless to point to the splendid 
collection of the later prophetic books, beginning with Joel, as containing, along with 
much direct historical matter also, the most exalted specimens of poetry to be found in 
any language. 

But that which by many has been supposed to be the distinctive character of 
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prophecy, and the special function of the prophets, remains to be noticed. According 
to the general view of theologians in modern times, prophecy is peculiarly predictive, and 
the essential characteristic of the prophet is supposed to be the power of foretelling future 
events, This view is not warranted, we have seen, either by the etymology of the word, 
or a comprehensive survey of the facts; but it is, nevertheless, undeniable that the 
Hebrew prophets directed their attention especially to the future, and ‘‘made predic- 
tions concerning the fortunes of their own and other countries which were unquestion- 
ably fulfilled.” ‘‘There can be no reasonable doubt, for example,” writes one of the 
most liberal of modern theologians, ‘‘that Amos foretold the captivity and return of 
Israel, and Micah the fall of Samaria, and Ezekiel the fail of Jerusalem, and Isaiah the 
fall of Tyre, and Jeremiah the limits of the captivity. It was the distinguishing mark 
of the Jewish people,” adds the same writer, ‘‘ that their golden age was not in the past, 
but in the future; that their greatest hero (as they deemed him to be) was not their 
founder, but their founder’s latest descendant. Their traditions, their fancies, their 
glories, gathered round the head, not of a chief, or warrior, or sage that had been, but 
of a king, a deliverer, a prophet, who was to come. Of this singular expectation, the 
prophets were, if not the chief authors, at least the chief exponents.” * The reality of 
a succession of Messianic predictions is admitted by even very advanced theologians; 
and the more usual opinion, it is well known, regards these predictions from the time of 
Moses to the time of Malachi as admitting of no question, from the supposed clearness, 
fullness, and particularity with which they announce a deliverer and describe his func- 
tions. ‘‘That salvation should come through the family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Judah, David; that at the time of the final absorption of Jewish power, Shiloh (the 
tranquilizer) should gather the nations under his rule; that there should be a great 
prophet typified by Moses, a king descended from David, a priest forever typified by 
Melchizedek; that there should be born into the world a child, to be called Mighty God, 
Eternal] Father, Prince of Peace; that there should be a righteous servant of God on 
whom the Lord should lay the iniquity of us all; that Messiah, the Prince, should be cut 
off, but not for himself; that an everlasting kingdom should be given by the Ancient of 
Days to one like the Son of Man. Itseems impossible to harmonize so many apparent 
contradictions. Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact, that at the time seemingly 
pointed out by one or more of these predictions, there was born into the world a child 
of the house of David, and therefore of the family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, 
who claimed to be the object of these and other predictions; who is acknowledged as 
Prophet, Priest, and King, as Mighty God, and yet as God’s righteous servant, who 
bears the iniquity of all; who was cut off, and whose death is acknowledged not to have 
been for his own, but for others’ good; who has instituted a spiritual kingdom on earth, 
which kingdom is of a nature to continue forever, and in whose doings and sufferings 
on earth a number of specific predictions were fulfilled. Then we may say that we have 
here a series of prophecies which are so applicable to the person and earthly life of 
Jesus Christ, as to be thereby shown to have been designed to apply to him; and if they 
were designed to apply to him, prophetical prediction is proved.”—Smith’s Dictionary 
of Bible, art. Prophecy. 

Such is the common view of prophecy. It has, indeed, been maintained by certain 
writers that léteral prediction has no place in prophecy; that Isaiah did not foretell the 
Babylonian captivity, or the fall of Tyre, nor Jeremiah the Seventy years’ captivity, nor 
Nahum the ruin of Nineveh; and that the Messianic prophecies were merely ‘‘ ardent 
hopes and poetical descriptions” of a glorious future, into which the prophetic mind 
naturally projected itself. Such delineations were ‘‘in essence nothing but forebodings 
—efforts of the spiritual eye to bring up before itself the distinct form of the future: to 
make such presentiments into historical declarations is to mistake their character.”— 
Davidson’s Introduction, vol. iv. But this is not the ordinary theory of prophecy, either 
among Jews or Christians. Both alike recognize the reality of the predictive element, 
however differently they may interpret and apply the prediction. They contend not 
only for a special spiritual elevation in the prophet—an intenser degree of the same 
divine intuition which God gives to all who worship him in love and reverence—but 
for a gift of light vouchsafed to him different from any ordinary endowment. Prophecy 
is not merely the effluence of the divine Spirit enriching and exalting all the natural facul- 
ties, but it is the direct communication of God himself, to the prophet unveiling the 
future for the guidance of his church, and the glory of his name. 

The further study of the subject may be pursued by readers in numerous volumes, 
among which the following may be recommended: John Smith, Select Discourses on 
Prophecy; Lowth, De Sacra Poest Hebrworum; Davison, Discourses on Prophecy; Butler, 
Analogy of Religion; Horne, Introduction to Holy Scripture; Bichhorn, Die Hebriischen 
Propheten; Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes; Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old 
Testament; Fairbairn, Prophecy; Davidson, Introduction to the Old Testament; Stanley, 
Lectures on the Jewish Church. 


PROPOLIS, a substance used by bees in the construction of their combs, to give to the 
fabric a strength which it could not have if made of wax alone. See Bun, It is alse 


* Dean Stanley, Jewish Church, voli. p, 466. 
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used for closing up chinks of the hive. It is a resinous unctuous substance of a reddish 
brown color, a somewhat bitter taste, and an agreeable aromatic odor, and is collected 
from the buds of trees. Huber found bees eagerly to appropriate the viscous exudation 
which abounds on poplar buds. Propolis probably differs a little in chemical compo- 
sition according to the tree it is obtained from, but it consists chiefly of resin. It ig 
brought to the hive on the legs of bees, and adheres to them so strongly that the assist- 
ance of. other bees is necessary for its removal. The name is from the Greek pro, 
before, and polis, a city; because the most exposed parts of a bee-hive exhibit this sub- 
stance in greatest abundance. Foreign bodies introduced into a bee-hive, and which the 
bees are unable to remove, are covered with propolis. 


PROPONTIS. See MArmora, SHA OF, 


PROPORTION, in arithmetic and geometry, isa particular species of relation subsisting 
between groups of numbers or quantities. Notwithstanding that the idea of proportion 
is found to exist in perfection in the mind of every one, yet a good definition of itisa 
matter of extreme difficulty. The two definitions which, on the whole, are found to be 
least objectionable are that of Euclid, and the ordinary arithmetical definition. The lat- 
ter states proportion to be the ‘‘equality of ratios,” and throws us back on the definition 
of the term ratio (q.v.) ; which may most simply be considered as the relation of twe 
numbers to each other, shown by a division of the one by the other. Thus, the ratio of 


12 to 3, expressed by =, or 4, denotes that 12 contains 3 four times; and the ratio of 8 


to 2 being also 4, we have from our definition a statement that the four numbers, 12, 3, 
8 and 2, are in proportion, or, as it is commonly expressed, 12 bears to 8 the same ratio 
that 8 does to 2, or 12:3::8:2. In the same way, it is shown that 3:8. :134:86; for 


: expresses the ratio of the first to the second, and — oa _ = It will be gathered 
from the two arithmetical proportions here given, and from any others that can be 
formed, that ‘‘the product of the first and last terms (the extremes) ts equal to the product of 
the second and third terms (the means),” and upon this property of proportional numbers 
directly depends the arithmetical rule called ‘‘ proportion,” etc. The object of this rule 
is to find a fourth proportional to three given numbers, i.e., a number to which the third 
bears the same ratio that the first does to the second, and the number is at once found by 
multiplying together the second and third terms, and dividing the product by the first. 
Proportion is illustrated arithmetically by such problems as, ‘‘If four yards cost six 
shillings, what will ten cost?” Here, 15 being the fourth proportional to 4, 6, and 10, 
fifteen shillings is the answer. The distinction of proportion into direct and inverse is 
not only quite unnecessary, but highly mischievous, as it tends to create the idea, that it 
is possible for more than one kind of proportion to subsist. Continued proportion indi- 
cates a property of every three consecutive or equidistant terms in a ‘‘ geometrical pro- 
gression” (q.v.)—for instance, in the series, 2, 4, 8, 16,32... , 2:4::4:8, 4:8::8:16, 
etc., or 2:8::8:32, etc. In the above remarks, all consideration of ¢ncommensurable 
quantities (q.v.) has been omitted.—The definition given by Euclid is as follows: Four 
magnitudes are proportional, when, any equi-muitiples whatever being taken of the first 
and third, and any whatever of the second and fourth, according as the multiple of 
the first is greater, equal to, or less than that of the second, the multiple of the third 
ts also greater, equal to, or less than that of the fourth—i.e., A, B, C, D are propor- 
rionals, when, if mA~is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD; if mA is equal to nB, 
nC is equal to nD; if mA is less than »B, mC is less than nD; mand 7 being any multi- 
ples whatsoever. The apparent cumbrousness and circumlocution in this definition arise 
from Euclid’s endeavor to include incommensurable quantities; throwing them out 
of account, it is sufficient to say that four magnitudes are proportional, if, like multi- 
ples being taken of the first and third, and like of the second and fourth, when the 
multiple of the first is equal to the multiple of the second, the multiple of the third is 
equal to the multiple of the fourth. Abundance of illustrations of the general definition 
will be found in the fifth book of Euclid, and of the particular one in the notes appended 
to some of the later editions of the same work; it will be sufficient here to give an arith- 
metical instance of the working of the particular definition. Taking the four numbers 
of a previous example—12, 3, 8, 2; of 12 and 8 take multiples by 4, and of 3 and 2 by 
16, then 12 X 4 (the multiple of the first)=38 x 16 (the multiple of the second), and 8 x 4 
(the multiple of the third)=2 x 16 (the multiple of the fourth). In this example, the 
two multiples were so taken that the multiple of the first would be equal to the multiple 
of the second, and when it was found that the multiple of the third was also equal to 
the multiple of the fourth, the proportionality of the four numbers was established. 


PROPORTION IN ESTHETICS, the relative size and form of the several parts of 
any object which conveys the most pleasing effect to the eye and satisfies the mind as 
to its adaptedness to its evident use; also, applicable to groups of associated objects in 
their harmonious juxtapositions. The effort to find some invariable law of proportion 
for all objects, like those which are used in the exact sciences, is not likely to succeed, 
and springs rather from the desire to have a creed in art than a principle. The snow- 
flake crystal is an illustration of perfect proportion and perfect symmetry; but snow 
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forms an infinitude of utterly dissimilar crystals, so that, were we to endeavor to fix 
upon the perfect snow-crystal, or the law of proportion in the perfect snow-crystal, we 
should meet the difficulty that runs through all nature—that the laws will be as numer 
ous as the subjects which they govern. Therefore, each subject is ‘‘a law unto itself.” 
An approximation to a principle of proportion may be made in many things by our 
experience in comparing the pleasure we receive from one series of proportion rather 
than another, and the evidence which we have that one proportion is better adapted to 
its work than another. It is a branch, therefore, of comparative anatomy in which all 
the things of the universe are to be analytically examined to find the reason for thé 
sensations which they produce in the mind. A German writer, A. Zeising, has assumed 
a principle of proportion as of universal applicability, viz., that the several parts of objects 
must be to each other in proportions like a line divided into two parts, of which the 
shorter shall be to the longer as the longer is to the whole; or, stated in another way, sc 
that the larger part of any body shall be a mean between its smaller part and its entirety. 
The application is made to the human form, and it is not difficult to fix upon points of 
division so as to make the parts conform to the rule and seem to show its invariability. 
The rule may be of value in the arts, but it falls far short of being a general law of 
beauty of proportion. . Observe the wide diversity of tree forms. We derive lively 
sensations of beauty from all their diverse variety of proportions. By what stretch of 
ingenuity can we apply that law to govern their proportions that will not be contra- 
dicted by half of those forms which give equal pleasure? A broad-headed iow elm full 
of grace, symmetry, and strength; a palm in the tropics, with a slender tuft of waving 
leaves near its lofty summit; the young elm of the forest border, tall and picturesque 
and as unlike its mature type as possible; evergreen trees that sweep the ground with 
great breadth of pendant branches diminishing to a spiry top; and trees of the same 
family that rear columnal trunks of immense magnitude to carry a small top,— 
in all these wide diversities of proportion the mind is impressed equally with the 
beauty of proportion of each separate type. Our esthetic perceptions of proportion 
are intellectual. They exact that the thing which we admire must be proportioned 
to its use. The broad-branching elm has grace and beauty not derived from the 
value of its shade, yet we instinctively recognize the merit of its breadth of shade and 
credit it with better proportions as it fulfills this use. The young elm of the forest 
border, with its straggling thrifty shoots pushing wildly about as if undetermined what 
form of tree they were created to make, affording little shade and less symmetry, is never- 
theless pleasing by its picturesqueness. ‘‘It is out of all proportion” some might say. 
But, more intelligently viewed, it is animate with the growth peculiar to its youth. 
The student and lover of trees finds it a charming specimen; a perfectly proportioned 
young elm,—much as a physician speaks of a child at birth as a perfectly proportioned 
child, though the proportions would be hideous if maintained to maturity. The statue 
of Hercules in the garden of the Tuileries is a marvelously well-proportioned, but 
abnormal development of the muscular system; but it is a monstrosity if made to repre- 
sent anormalman. Take, for instance, the figure of a dancing-girl with the vigor of life 
and action rendered by modern sculptors. The combination of grace, muscular force, 
and mental nerve exhibited are such that any ordinary observer will be struck with its 
beauty of proportion, its supreme life-fullness. But what is the instinct in the unreason- 
ing man which tells him, at a glance, that that work is perfect in its prcportion? It is 
that there is concentrated in one figure before him all the possibilities of beauty and 
power and activity which he has seen now and then around him all his life, but not in 
one form before. Leta savage stand before a statue of a muscular Hercules and he 
will be at once and powerfully impressed with its perfection, and would be very likely to 
worship it asa god. But place him before a spiritual conception in sculpture of some 
high moral attribute only, and he will show little sense of its beauty of proportion. 
Thus, proportion is not a fixed rule of form, but an imprcssion on the mind according 
to the quality of the mind itself, and to the objects whose impression the mind has been 
educated to take. The machinist who studies the mechanism of pumps will see beau- 
ties of proportion in the parts of a machine that the sewing-machine man could not see, 
and vice versé. Outside of our own kind no animal interests so much by its beauty and 
proportions as the horse. Ask a London dray-man to select the most finely proportioned 
horse, and he will in all probability select for his model a dray horse. Ask the hunter to 
do the same, it will be the finest hunting-horse; the turfman, a racer; and the highland 
boy will choose a shaggy pony. This again shows that our education molds the rule 
of proportion in every case. 

Architecture ought to be more the subject of rule in proportion than any other fine 
art. Its lines are all geometrical. Its constructions conform to geometric and mechani- 
cal laws of the most truly scientific character. But when we come to its effects on the 
eye we find that, as in nature, each construction is a rule unto itself. The Greek temples 
that men accepted as unique perfections in architecture a hundred years ago, and 
sought to crown with the attribute of perfect proportions, are perfect, as every well- 
grown tree of its species is perfect, without proving that every other species of tree has 
not equally perfect specimens of widely different proportions. The Gothic architecture, 
about which fanciful and absurd theories have been advanced as to its being suggested 
by the interweaving branches of avenues of trees whose trunks were the columns and 
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their branches the arching ribs that formed the models, in reality grew by tne com- 
monest clumsy processes of elimination by mechanics of the weaker and more expen- 
. sive Roman arch by the areh suggested by the crossing of two circles. The novelty 
alone of the new form would give it an active growth. Its strength and capabilities 
were discovered afterward, and the beauties of proportion found in the great works of 
its perfecting era are utterly discordant in their variety. Compare, for instance, the facade 
of Westminster abbey and Notre Dame of Paris. Both main facades have towers 
on asimilar plan. But the latter is noble to a degree that is wanting in the former. 
Both are good Gothic. Both are pleasing. The Notre Dame fagade has level lines 
crossing its front with a boldness that is peculiar to it. In theory they might have 
spoiled the unity of the style: in fact, they add to its expression. But to such great 
works, there ought, we may suppose, to be some definite law of proportion between 
the parts—between the length, the breadth, and the height; between the towers and 
spires and the main body. But we find cathedrals where the church part is sub- 
sidiary to the towers—hid behind the facade as in the cathedrals of Ulm and Amiens, in 
France, and the effect is superb; we would not have them differently proportioned. 
Again, the towers are subsidiary, till the mass loses boldness of expression. But who 
can define where change in proportion shall cease to vary? The new parliament 
house in England is a remarkable example of bold and lofty towers breaking up from 
long level palace lines. By what rule could the student for ‘‘a law of proportion” govern 
the relation of these parts? Frequently, the wider the divergence from some supposed 
law of harmonious proportion, the more pleasing the result. This does not prove that 
there can be no law of proportion, but only that the law is an endless book, the pref- 
ace to which is made by the expe-iments of the past, and the body of the volume yet to 
be made by experimenting and comparing effects, to the end of time, to develop ali the 
laws of proportion that the universe illustrates. 

The words symmetry and proportion are often used as interchangeable terms. A 
difference in esthetics is this: that while symmetry suggests the balance of similar parts, 
good proportion alone may not be violated by the association of parts not similar. <A 
building, for instance, may have a center with two wings balancing each other as to 
size and form, so that the whole is a well-proportioned edifice. But if one of the wings 
have Gothic windows, the other Roman, and the center Greek, it would certainly be an 
unsymmetrical building. The absence of proportion and symmetry often produces 
picturesqueness—as of a tree bent and growing to one side; but the three qualities may all 
be united in one object, as in a tree with very bold irregularity of branches and outline 
yet as a whole well balanced on its trunk, and symmetric because of the general simi 
larity of its growth on all sides. The parliament houses in London furnish an archi- 
tectural example of the union of proportion, symmetry, and picturesqueness, 


PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. See REPRESENTATION, in politics. 


PROPOSITION. This is the technical name for the final constituent or ultimate ele- 
ment of whatever we call knowledge—what we can believe or disbelieve. ‘‘ Fire melts 
wax;” ‘‘the harvest is good;” ‘‘ Rome stands on the Tiber;’’ ‘‘ the moon is not inhabited ” 
—are propositions. All information, whether historical, scientific, or practical, may be 
resolved at last into simple statements such as these; and all such statements are propo- 
sitions. In every proposition there are two parts: something spoken about, called the 
subject; and something said, affirmed, or declared of what is spoken about, called the 
predicate. In the first example given ‘‘ fire” is the subject, ‘‘melts wax” is the predicate 
or affirming part, to which a verb is necessary. In thesecond example ‘‘ harvest ” is the 
subject, ‘‘is good” the predicate. But sometimes this last part is resolved further into 
predicate (good) and copula (is). The predicate then simply means the quality or fact 
affirmed, while the copula gives the affirmation. In the previous case the copula is con- 
tained in the predicate (melts). 

Propositions are affirmative or negative, according as we declare that a thing is, or that 
it is not; ‘‘the moon is (not) inhabited.” As some propositions contain the form of a 
condition, and some the form of an alternative, these are called hypothetical, in oppo- 
sition to which the rest are called categorical. If A is B, C is D, is the conditional form 
of the hypothetical class. Hither A is B, or C is D, is called the disjunctive form. 

Propositions are further divided, according to their quantity, or according to the 
extent of the subject, into wniversal, particular, singular, and indefinite: ‘‘ all the moving 
papers are originally derived from the sun” (universal); ‘‘some men are wise” (particu- 

ar); ‘‘ Socrates is wise” (singular). The ‘‘ indefinite” means the uncertain or ambiguous 
in form, as ‘‘ wine is good;” many of this form are known to be universal, as ‘‘man is , 
mortal.” 

In inquiring into the ultimate import or meaning of propositions, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill came to the conclusion that they fall under five classes, distinguished according to 
the nature of the quality predicated. The five universal and comprehensive predicates 
gre—existence, co-existence (sometimes taking the form of order in place), succession 
{order in time), causation, resemblance. Every fact, or piece of information consists in 
the affirmation of some one of these five general attributes. Existence by itself expresses 
a very limited class, since we usually specify circumstances of time, place, etc., in the 
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game assertion: ‘ There is an ether for conveying light and heat,” isa proposition of 
existence; but it would be more usually stated as having locality (order in place, or 
co-existence), ‘‘an ethereal medium is diffused over all space.” Existence 1s the only 
one of the five attributes that can be affirmed of one thing; all the rest require at least two 
things. The attribute of co-existence appears in a very large number of propositions: all 
geographical statements and local descriptions; all the natural conjunctions of properties 
(the animal frame consists of digestive organs, a nervous system, etc.), affirm co-exist- 
ence. The attribute of succession is seen in history, and in all the changing aspects of 
things. The attribute of causation is a special case of succession, so importans as to be 
raised to the rank of a first-class predicate. The facts of physical and mental science 
involve not merely succession, but cause and effect: ‘‘ Heat expands bodies;” “* practice 
improves the human faculties.” The concluding attribute—resemblance—is of very 
wide occurrence. The propositions of numerical or mathematical science all involve 
some assertion of equality or inequality, proportion or disproportion: ‘‘ Twice three 1s 
(equal to) six;” ‘‘triangles in the same base and between the same parallels are equal. 
Throughout all our knowledge, the affirmation of likeness, or of unlikeness, is a funda- 
mental fact; but in mathematics it constitutes the characteristic predicate, or the sole 
affirmation. 


PROROGATION, the continuance of parliament from one session to another. Parlia- 
ment is prorogued by the Queen’s command, signified in her presence by the lord 
chancellor, or speaker of the house of lords, to both houses, or when Her Majesty is not 
personally present, by writ under the great seal, or by commission, Prorogation not 
only suspends all business, but quashes all proceedings pending at the time, except 
impeachments by the commons and writs of error and appeals before the house of lords. 
A bill must be renewed after a prorogation, as if it had never been introduced, A pro- 
rogation for a single day has sometimes been resorted to to enable a bill to be brought in 
a second time, it being a rule that no second bill of the same substance with a prior one, 
can be introduced in the same session. Thus parliament was prorogued by William IL. 
from Oct. 21 to 23, 1689, in order to renew the bill of rights, regarding which a differ- 
ence had arisen between the upper and lower house that was fatal to it. By 387 Geo. 
III. c. 127, after parliament had been prorogued to a particular day, Her Majesty may, 
by proclamation, call it together on any other day, not less than 14 days distant, to which 
day parliament then stands prorogued. See PARLIAMENT. 


PROSECUTION, though often used in a general sense, as applicable to all kinds of liti- 
gation, is also used technically to denote the institution of criminal proceedings against 
a party. There are two ways in which a prosecution commences in England. One is to 
summon, or, in the graver cases, to arrest and bring the offender before a justice of the 
peace, when the witnesses are examined, and if the justice thinks a prima facie case is 
made out, he commits the offender for trial. Another way is without any such prelimi- 
nary inquiry before a justice, for the prosecutor to go with witnesses before a grand jury, 
and in all cases this is a step in the prosecution. The grand jury hear the witnesses, and 
if they think there is a primd facie case, they find a true bill; if otherwise, they ignore 
the bill. The bill means an indictment. When the indictment is found, the prisoners 
are arraigned at the bar, and asked by the judge whether they plead guilty or not guilty; 
and in general they plead not guilty. A jury of twelve men are then sworn, and try the 
case, and find a verdict of guilty or not guilty; if the former the judge sentences the 
prisoner to punishment, which varies according to the enormity of the offense. In 
general, a new trial cannot be held in criminal cases, though, if an error is committed, 
the conviction is often quashed. 


PROSECUTOR is the person who takes the initiative in punishing crimes. In England 
the custom is that there should be no public prosecutor, and that prosecution should be 
left to the spontaneous action of the injured party. Hence many crimes have gone un- 
punished, for the mere want of its being anybody’s business to attend to this part of the 
public interest. It is true that the attorney-general is sometimes the prosecutor on behalf 
of the public; but this only happens in rare and exceptional cases. In 1879, however, 
“fan act more effectually providing for the prosecution of offences in England,” wa3 
passed, enacting that the secretary of state may from time to time appoint an officer to 
be called the director of public prosecutions, whose duty it shall be, under the superin- 
tendence of the attorney-general, to institute, undertake, or carry on criminal proceed. 
ings. Sty tN it has been left to the uncontrolled discretion of anybody to commence 
a prosecution. he injured person or his friends may have sufficient motive to prose- 
cute ; but a stranger will not readily undertake a prosecution. When there is no public 
prosecutor, he who prosecutes does so more or less at his own expense, and in the first 
instance must always do so. He must employ his own attorney and counsel, who, of 
course, require to be paid for their services. It is true that the expenses of prosecuting 
most crimes are supposed to be ultimately repaid by the county in which the trial takes 
place; but this allowance is a wretched pittance, and is seldom one-fourth of the real 
expenses incurred by the private prosecutor. Hence, in the end, the prosecutor finds 
that he loses a great deal of money as well as time incarrying on a prosecution. Indeed, 
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in practice, the result is, that no person to whom his money is of much consequence 
ever prosecutes a second time, and the first time he almost invariably does so in ignor- 
ance of the pecuniary result, there being a vague kind of popular belief that the expenses 
are repaid. Few people, indeed, fail to repent of embarking in such a litigation; and 
the prudent and experienced are in the habit of remarking, that prosecutions are only 
kept going by the unbroken succession of young and inexperienced persons who do not 
know better. A person who prosecutes a small larceny of five shillings may incur 
expeases of from five to fifteen pounds, which is money out of pocket when his attor- 
ney’s billis paid. But not only is there great expense and loss in the mere prosecution 
itself; there are far more grievous consequences. If it happen—and it seems in about 
half of the cases it really does happen—that the prisoner is not found guilty, or the case 
breaks down from defective evidence or otherwise, the first thing that the prisoner does 
is to bring an action for false imprisonment, or for malicious prosecution, against the 
prosecutor. It is said that attorneys infest all the police courts and petty sessions, by 
keeping an organized service of watchers to pick up cases of this kind, which are called 
speculative actions, The speculative attorney promises to take the chance of gaining 
the action, and, of course, as it costs the prisoner nothing, he readily lends his name, 
and, out of revenge, joins keenly in the attempt to recover large damages. It is true 
that in all such cases the prosecutor ought not in theory to lose the verdict, if he acted 
under a reasonable and honest belief that a crime had been committed; but, however 
plausible this defense may be in theory, it is a very different thing to establish it in prac- 
tice. At the trial of the action, counsel on such occasions enlarge on the monstrous 
oppression of having given an innocent man into custody, blasting his character and 
reputation for life, and attributing the prosecution to spite or malice; and as the pre- 
sumption is always in favor of innocence, it is astonishing how easily a jury may be led 
away by a spurious sympathy in favor of the quondam prisoner. It is thus entirely a 
lottery in such cases how the verdict will go, and verdicts of ten, fifty, or a hundred 
pounds of damages are often obtained, simply because of the accidental defect of some 
conclusive piece of evidence, with which the defendant in the action had probably no 
more to do than any other person. When the quondam prosecutor is a person of sub-, 
stance and position—and, of course, a speculative attorney will not sue those who are 
not so—he often finds it prudent to compromise the action by paying a lump sum, rather 
than run the risk of a trial. Many attorneys in the metropolis and large towns of Eng- 
land carry on a large and lucrative business by systematically bringing these speculative 
actions against unsuccessful prosecutors, The evils of this state of the law have been 
often complained of, but have not yet been remedied, probably because other systems of 
prosecuting crime are open to objections.——In Scotland, a well-settled system of public 
rosecutors has long been in operation, which avoids most of the evils already described. 
he lord-advocate is ex officio the public prosecutor, and there are counsel called advo- 
cates-depute who assist him, besides a local functionary called a procurator-fiscal in al] 
parts of the country. The public prosecutor’s duty and business is to act on all reason- 
able suggestions that a crime has been committed, but he is not compelled to prosecute, 
A prosecutor in the United States of America is a public officer appointed by the gen- 
eral government or by that of each state to institute criminal proceedings against the 
violators of U. 8. or state laws. It will be seen from this definition that the English 
system of prosecution by private individuals is not followed in this country, though in 
some states there may be private as well as public prosecution. The U. §. prosecutor 
is termed a district-attorney, and one is appointed by the president for each judicial dis- 
trict; in the state similar officers for each district or county are provided, usually by 
appointment from the legislature or the executive power, but sometimes by election. 
Prosecuting officers are also appointed for the police and minor courts, with less power 
than that of the district-attorneys, and special prosecuting agents are often provided to 
carry out laws regarding the licensing of liquor dealers. It is the duty of the public 
prosecutor in cases of small magnitude, or where the system of ‘‘informations” alone 
prevails, to present to the court a written accusation against the accused person, which 
must be under oath, and 1s called the information. In cases where a grand-jury indict- 
ment is necessary, he must frame the document and lay it before that body, with evi- 
dence in support of the allegations therein contained. He has the right to be present at 
the sessions of the grand jury, and to give their investigations all possible aid. Whena 
“true bill” is returned by the jury the further conduct of the prosecution is altogether 
under his control. He may employ private counsel to assist him, or allow others to do 
so, but he remains the responsible instrument of the law. He may, if the evidence or 
facts within his knowledge justify in his judgment the step, enter a nolle prosequi, thus 
ending the present prosecution, but not barring the right to begin a new action on the 
obtaining of further proof. Jn some states the consent of the court must be obtained to 
the entering of a nolle, but it is usually within the discretion of the public prosecutor. 
The accused has a right to refuse the offer and demand a verdict, if a jury have been 
impaneled. 
PROSELYTES (Gr. pros-elytos, one who comes from without, a stranger, Heb. 
Gerim) was the name given by the Jews to those heathens who became converts to 
Judaism, There were two kinds of proselytes distinguished - ‘‘ proselytes of the gate,” 
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that is, heathen strangers, who in order to be allowed to reside in Palestine, had under- 
taken to submit to the ‘‘seven commandments of the sons of Noah,” that prohibit 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, theft, disobedience to the authorities, and the eating 
of flesh with the blood in it; commandments which probably had grown out of certain 
restrictions originally put upon the ‘‘strangers” by the Mosaic law (Exodus xii. 19; xx. 
10, etc.). These ‘“‘ proselytes of the gate,” ‘‘or sojourners,” could not claim all the priv- 
ileges of an Israelite, could not redeem their first-born, and, at a later period, were not 
allowed to live in Jerusalem; yet they were permitted to offer whole burnt-offerings, 
and otherwise contribute toward the religious wants of the commonwealth. The 
second class of proselytes was formed by the gere hatsedek (pious proselytes), or gere 
haberith (proselytes of the covenant). These accepted all the dogmas and customs of 
Judaism to their fullest extent, and were called ‘‘complete Israelites.” ‘The new can- 
didates were first strictly asked for their motives, and the classification of those who 
were not to be admitted runs as follows: those whose motive is love (husband for the 
sake of following his wife’s faith, or vice versd); proselytes of the tables of the kings 
(i.e., those who covet court-favor); Esther-proselytes (who wish to escape some threat- 
ening danger, cf. Esther, viii. 7); and Lyon-proselytes (those who, from a superstitious 
fear, wish to enter Judaism, like the Samaritans, 2d Kings, xvii. 26). If, on the other 
hand, the motives were satisfactory, the candidate was further cautioned against attach- 
ing himself to a persecuted people, and warned that sufferings of all kinds would be his 
lot in this life. If all this did not deter him, he was ‘‘ brought under the wings of God.” 
He was fully instructed in the religion and history of the people, and shown the special 
providence that guided them and watched over them. If a male, he was circumcised, 
and, in case of his being circumcised already (for instance, if he belonged to another 
nation practicing this rite), a few drops of blood were drawn ‘‘from the blood of the 
covenant,” a special prayer was said for him, and a new name was given to him, while 
for that of his father, Apeenee was substituted. After the healing of the wound, 
baptism (tebilah) followed, and he had further to offer up a sacrifice (korban). Females 
had likewise to undergo baptism and to bring a sacrifice. AJl natural relations were 
then canceled, the proselyte was considered like ‘‘a new-born child,” and the Holy 
Ghost was supposed to come upon him. 

The desire to proselytize, which became strong among the political leaders during 
the Maccabean period, and which led to the ‘‘ bringing into the congregation” of entire 
nations, such as the Idumeeans under John Hyrkan, the Itureeans under Aristobulos, 
contrasted strongly and most characteristically with the utter contempt in which the 
new-comers were held by the people, and with the suspicion with which they were 
regarded, and their (after all) limited social rights and ambiguous position. The Tal- 
mud speaks of them in no measured terms, and there is no doubt that, on the whole, they 
must have acted a very dubious part. They were called the leprosy of Israel; it was the 
proselytes and other reprobates who stood in the way of the coming of the Messiah; and 
up to the twenty-fourth generation were they to be distrusted. Yet, notwithstanding ali 
this, conversions were very frequent, especially among the better classes—and here, 
again, among women principally—in Damascus, Greece, Asia Minor, Rome; so mucn 
so, that eventhe Roman legislation was compelled, in the 1st c. B.c., to provide for cases 
of Judaizers. It is a curious fact, worth remembering, that one of the main features of 
the times of the Messiah was to be, according to Jewish tradition, the utter abolition of 
proselytism, and the entire ceasing of all distinctions of an opprobrious nature among 
men. The evil repute into which the term proselyte had fallen in the times of Christ 
also caused the early converts to Christianity to adopt the name of Neophytes mewly- 
planted) instead. 


PROSERPINA, the Latin form of the Greek PERSEPHONE (also PERSEPHATTA, PER- 
SEPHASSA, PHEREPHASSA; in Homer, PERSEPHONEIA), was, according to the common 
myth, the daughter of Zeus and Deméter (Ceres) or of Styx. The story of her abduction 
by ‘‘ gloomy Dis,” while gathering flowers on the plains of Enna, in Sicily, in company 
with Artemis and Athena, does not occur in Homer, who simply represents her as the 
wife of the king of Hades, and as the majestic queen of the under-world—a subterranean 
Hera (Juno). It is first given by Hesiod, and is manifestly an allegory of the seasons. 
See Ceres. In the mystical Orphic hymns, Proserpina appears as the all-pervading 
goddess of nature, who produces and destroys everything, and she has been mixed up 
and identified with other mystical goddesses, Rhea, Artemis, Hecate, etc. She was 
generally worshiped under the name of Fore, ‘‘maiden,” along with her mother 
Demeter. The chief seats of her worship were Sicily and Magna Grecia; but she had 
also temples at Corinth, Megara, Thebes, and Sparta. In works of art, Proserpina is 
represented sometimes as the grave and earnest spouse of Pluto, sitting on a throne 
beside her somber husband, with a scepter and a little box; but more frequently asa 
blooming virgin, the picture of her mother, in the act of being carried off to Hades. 


PROSODY (Gr. prosddia, literally, ‘‘belonging to song or hymn”) is the name given, 
both by the ancients and moderns, to that part of grammar which treats of the rules of 
rhythm in metrical composition. See MmTrerR, RoymE, BLANK VERSE. 


PROSODY, Ficures or. In the use of letters and syllables in versiiication, the Greek 
and Roman poets assumed ecrtain libertics (whence the phrase poetic license) to which the 
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name figures of prosody is given. These so-called figures will be briefly defined in 
order. Dieresis is the resolving of one syllable into two, as the use of the genitive awraé 
instead of awrew. Dieresis occurs occasionally in the treatment of v consonantal as a 
vowel. Thus, solvendus (three syllables) is occasionally scanned as soluendus (four syl- 
lables). Similarly, se/vais treated as if it were silua. In some cases (as, for example, 
auraé) the forms explained by direses are in reality older forms, used for effect or con- 
venience. See Erymonoey, Figures oF. Déastole is the lengthening of a syllable 
which is usually short and is the opposite of systole (q.v.),as Priamides for PrYamides. ' 
Vergil in sixteen instances lengthens qué. Hehthiipsis (Gk., a squeezing out) is the 
elision in Latin prosody of a final m together with the preceding vowel before the initial 
vowel of the following word. In the line, ‘‘ O et presidium et dulce decus meum ” (Hor.. 
Od. I. i., 2), the final wm of presidium is elided before the e of et following. ctasis 
(Gk., a stretching out) isidentical with diastole (q.v.).. Hlision is the suppression of a 
final vowel or diphthong, or final m, together with the preceding vowel, before a word 
beginning with a vowel or h. (is not counted in Latin as a letter, and so a word be- 
ginning with / for purposes of scansion practically begins with the vowel which must 
follow h.) Elision occurs in Greek, Latin, Italian, and English poetry. Echthlipsis is 
a special form of elision. In English, the e of the is not infrequently elided, as ‘‘'Th’ 
eternal years of God are hers.” In Latin versification, especially by the earlier poets, 
final s was often elided, or at least disregarded in scansion. This was due to the light- 
ness with which final s was pronounced. 'The same reason accounts for the echthlipsis 
of m. Hiatus consists in the retention or non-elision of a final vowel or diphthong before 
a following initial vowel. In the line cited above from Horace, ‘‘ O et presidium,” etc., 
there is an hiatus between o and et. See the separate article on Hiatus. Syneresis is 
the contraction of two syllables into one. Thus, awred, deinde, tidem sometimes in read - 
ing verse must be pronounced auréa, déinde, tidem. Similarly, pro-hi-be-at becomes 
proi-be-at. Syneeresis is the reverse of diseresis, as when genua and tenues must be pro- 
nounced genwa and tenwes, Synalepha Gk., a melting together) is a term sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense given above to elision (q.v.). Synapheia is the elision of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a line before the initial vowel of the following line. Vergil 
affords twenty-one instances of this figure. See the Aineid I., 332; Georgics I., 295. 
Syncope is the condensing of a foot within the limits of a single long syllable. See 
Merricat Fret, at end. Synizesis is a term sometimes used as equivalent to Synwresis 
(q.v.). Systole is the shortening of a syllable which is usually long, and so is opposed to 
diastole. Examples are tulérunt, stetérunt for tulérunt, stetérunt. 


PROSPECT, in Roman law, was recognized as a legal incident of a house, or an 
urban servitude, so that no adjoining owner was entitled to obstruct the prospect or 
view of aman’s house. But if this meant more than that the light should not be sen- 
sibly obstructed, it is not recognized in English or Scotch law. See Liaur. 


PROSSNITZ, a manufacturing t. of Austria, in Moravia, in the fruitful plain of 
Hanna, stands on the Rumza, 11 m. s.w. of Olmiitz. It has manufactories of woolen 
cloth, cashmeres, linen and cotton stuffs. Pop. ’90, 19,512. 


PROSTATE GLAND, a pale, firm, glandular body situated in the lower part of the 
pelvic cavity, surrounding the neck of the bladder and the commencement of the male 
urethra. In shape and size it resembles a horse-chestnut, weighing about six drams, 
and is held in position by the anterior ligaments of the bladder, deep perineal fascia, and 
anterior portion of the levator ani muscle. It consists of three lobes, one middle and two 
lateral, and is inclosed in a thin but firm fibrous capsule, distinct from that of the pos 
terior layer of deep perineal fascia, and separated from it bya plexus of veins. Its 
interior is of a pale, reddish-gray color, easily torn, but very dense, consisting of glandu- 
lar substance and muscular tissue. The glandular substance is composed of numerous 
follicles opening into elongated canals, which join toform from 12 to 20 small excretory 
ducts which open into the urethra. The epithelium (q.v.) lining the canals is columnar, 
while in the follicles itis squamous. The muscular tissue (of the involuntary kind) is in 
the form of circular bands round the urethra, and is continuous behind with the circular 
fibers of the sphincter of the bladder, and in front with the circular fibers of the 
urethra. The prostate gland secretes a milky fluid having an acid reaction, and, when 
examined with the microscope, showing squamous and columnar epithelium and granu- 
lar nuclei, In oldage it is liable to become enlarged, and it is also sometimes the seat of 
various diseases. Inflammation of the organ is rarely ideopathic, but not infrequently 
occurs as the result of gonorrhea, or the use of instruments. Abscess may happen 
either as the resuit of acute inflammation, or it may occur with comparatively little ante 
cedent inflammation, as sometimes happens in pyemia. Prostatitis is liable to produc¢ 
retention of urine, either from inflammatory exudation, or from the pressure caused by 
the formation of pus. In such cases the urine must be drawn from the bladder by a 
catheter, an operation which, under the circumstances, requires considerable skill and 
knowledge in order to avoid injuring the gland. The enlargement spoken of above as 
occurring in elderly and aged persons, although liable to affect all classes, is more usual 
in those who have led irregular lives. The enlargement is due to hypertrophy of the 
normal structures, fibrous and glandular, of the organ, most commonly of the fibrous, 
but often of all the tissues. In rare cases there is excessive development of the glandu- 
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jar element, and sometimes tumors are developed. Sometimes the gland attains large 
dimensions. A preparation of one taken from a man eighty years old, in the Norwich 
hospital museum, England, weighs 20 ounces. The physical effects of enlarged prostate 
are often very distressing, but the moral effects are sometimes even worse, the constant 
irritation exciting libidinous ideas, leading to the perpetration of acts of indecency in 
those who have not firm moral control. It is not infrequently, however, the case that 
wrong ideas and wrong habits have preceded the prostatic disease and have been the 
cause of it. A state of atrophy sometimes occurs in the prostate gland as the result of 
exhausting disease; in some cases it may be congenital. The gland may also, ver 

rarely, be the seat of cancer, as well as of tubercle, and of cystis, and prostatic calcul. 
Prostatic calculus generally occurs in old people, though it is sometimes met with 
in young subjects. Erichsen extracted two prostatic concretions from a lad of nineteen. 
These calculi are usually of a gray color, of a somewhat triangular form, hard, smooth, 
and polished, about the size of a cherry-stone or smaller, and have facets. Sometimes 
they attain the size of a hen’s egg, when they are usually much branched and irregular. 


PROSTHESIS, See Erymouoey, FicuREs OF. 


PROSTITUTION (Lat. prostitwere, ‘‘ to expose’’) is most comprehensively defined as the 
practice of lewdness for hire, or as a means of gain. The origin of professional prosti- 
tution, which is so important a fact to the student of morals and of social phenomena, 
is involved in obscurity. It may be regarded as being as old as society itself, for at the 
most remote periods of recorded history we find this practice spoken of. In Genesis 
xxxvili. we have the earliest mention of it: ‘‘ Judah saw her, and thought her to be a 
harlot, because she had covered her face.’’ The whole passage reveals the fact that 
prostitution was regularly practised. Herodotus tells us that among the Babylonians 
prostitution formed a part of the national religion, and that every woman, once in her 
life, at least, was expected to repair to the temple of Mylitta to seek the embraces of a 
stranger. In Armenia, and in Asia Minor, in general, a similar practice prevailed. 
Among the Assyrians, the worship of Astarte (q.v.) was in like manner accompanied 
with licentious orgies, and the practice of prostitution by the young women was 
regarded as an honorable means of securing a marriage-portion—a view which prevails 
to-day in certain parts of Morocco and Algiers. In Egypt, Isis was worshiped in a 
like fashion, as Herodotus again informs us, by fully seven hundred thousand youn 
women every year. In Greece the religious side of the practice is less pronounced, 
the worshipers of Aphrodite being a class apart from honorable women, and, in fact, 
though less degraded than the harlots of modern times, still regarded with a degree of 
disapprobation. Here, for the first time, we find prostitution regulated, or at least 
recognized, by the state. By law the right of entering certain places was denied them ; 
they were forbidden to promenade the public streets before sundown, and in Sparta 
they_had a distinctive dress of showy colors that served as a badge of their profession, 
for gaudy clothing was not permitted to mocest women. At Athens, the courtesans, 
owing to the limited education of wives and matrons, were exceptionally influential, 
and formed irregular alliances with statesmen and scholars that were almost of the 
nature of marriage. Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, is the most favorable instance 
of the better bred hetaira that history shows us. Corinth, one of the richest and most 
luxurious of ancient cities, was famous for the numbers, the wealth, and the rapacity 
of its hetaire. One of these was the celebrated Lais, to whom the philosopher, Aris- 
tippus, dedicated two of his works. The most celebrated courtesan of antiquity was 
Phryne, of Thespizx, in Boeotia, who had among her lovers the most distinguished men 
of her day, and who amassed such enormous sums that, when Alexander had destroyed. 
the walls of Thebes, she offered to rebuild them at her own expense, if she could be per- 
mitted to place upon them the inscription: ‘‘ Alexander destroyed them, but Phryne, 
the courtesan, rebuilt them.’’ 1% 

In the early days of the Roman republic, prostitution was almost unknown, and 
when known was branded with infamy never to be effaced. It was first introduced into 
the city of Rome from Etruria, and gradually assumed hideous proportions, as the early 
austerity was relaxed and luxury became more common. The natural inferiority of the 
Romans to the Greeks in refinement is seen in nothing more plainly than in this; for, 
after the first century of its existence at Rome, the social evil flourished with prac- 
tically no legal restraint upon it, andin forms revolting beyond belief. Juvenal, Martial, 
Ovid, and Petronius supply the material necessary for the study of its influence upon 
Roman character, which formed one of the most evident explanations for the decay of 
national vigor and national self-respect. The slave-system at Rome aided in spreading 
and facilitating the practice of prostitution, since from the slave-markets both men 
and women bred in the hot-beds of Asiatic and African vice were brought into every 
Roman household to taint its purity by their corrupting contact. So lightly was the 
practice of public debauchery regarded, that noble ladies voluntarily declassed them- 
selves and applied for enrolment upon the police-register as courtesans ; and Juvenal 
records the shame of the Empress Messalina, the wife of Claudius, who stole away at 
nightfall from the imperial palace and, under the name of Lycisca, occupied a harlot’s 
cell. Some few attempts were made at Rome to regulate and control the evil. Pros- 
titutes were forbidden to wear the stola of matrons, but were restricted to a toga of 
dark color. In early times, at least, they were forbidden to appear in public before the 
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ninth hour (3 P.M.), and hence are spoken of as nonarie. The city pretor had very 
despotic powers over them and might order them whipped, imprisoned, or expelled 
from the city without atrial. But there was practically no real restraint put upon 
them ; and many of the public festivals, especially those of Flora, were of a nature to 
give even a sort of official standing to the courtesan. Hence, so long as Rome remained 
heathen, certain parts of it, such as the Subura, the Vicus Patricius, and the Arches of 
the Circus were largely given up to the traftic of prostitution. 

Upon the invasion of Italy by the Germans, and the general spread of Christianity 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the present era, prostitution ceased to be so promi- 
nent a feature of the social state. The Gauls and Germans, though differing in many 
traits of character, agreed in attaching a high degree of importance to chastity, and 
woman was regarded with a respect and even veneration that Tacitus, in his Germania, 
‘contrasts grimly with the license of Rome. When the Franks, however, succeeded 
the Romans as masters of Gaul, morality again waned, and from the eighth and ninth 
centuries the vice forms an unpleasant though unavoidable part of the study of modern 
morals in their relation to modern civilization. 

The first modern legislation directed against prostitution was in France, in 1254, 
under Louis IX., who at first endeavored to extirpate the evil altogether, but was 
forced to modify his edict after finding it impracticable of enforcement. He therefore 
decreed the isolation of prostitutes, confining them to certain quarters of cities, and 
putting them under surveillance. In Paris, courts were assigned to them by the provost 
of the city, and, with singular lack of judgment, the neighborhood of the university in 
the Latin Quarter was chosen as the principal place of assignment. ‘‘In the same 
house,’’ says Jacques de Vitry, ‘‘ were found schools above and brothels below ; on 
the first floor the professors gave their lectures, and in the basement the women of the 
town exercised their disgraceful vocation ; so that on one side the harlots wrangled with 
their lovers, and on the other resounded learned arguments and the debates of scholars.” 

In the fifteenth century, the appearance in Europe of the syphilis (q.v.) in a form 
far more violent than is now known, made the sanitary regulation of public morals a 
matter of vital importance to society. From that time to the present, on the continent 
of Europe, the police of the large cities have had the regulation of the social evil under 
their control ; and in most countries it has been thought best not to endeavor to extirpate 
the vice of prostitution, but rather to mitigate the evils that result from its existence. 
This it is sought to accomplish by (1) officially recognizing the prostitutes as a class ; (2) 
by enrolling them and issuing to each a species of license ; (3) by insisting upon fre- 
quent medical inspection by police-surgeons ; (4) by the prompt isolation of those who 
are found to be suffering from a contagious disease, and (5) by inflicting penalties upon 
all unregistered women of the town and upon those who fail to report at once the fact 
of their infection. 

In England and the United States there has always been felt a general repugnance 
to the recognition of prostitution as a necessary evil. Yet in England, a. modified 
adoption of the continental system of inspection was accepted in 1865-68 by the famous 
Contagious Diseases Acts which were intended to prevent the spread of specific diseases 
among the soldiers and sailors. The acts applied only to the naval and military towns— 
Aldershot, Canterbury, Chatham, Colchester, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Plymouth, 
and Devonport, Portsmouth, Sheerness, Shorncliffe, Southampton, Winchester, Wind- 
sor, and Woolwich; and in Ireland, the Curragh, Cork, and Queenstown. They 
authorized a justice of the peace, on the sworn information of a superintendent of police 
that a woman within the above area was a common prostitute suffering from venereal 
disease, to cause her to be examined, and, if necessary, detained in an hospital. She 
was, however, first entitled to notice, so that she might submit voluntarily to examina- 
tion. The limit of detention in hospital was three months to nine months. She might 
be convicted for refusing to attend for examination, and imprisoned for one month ; and, 
for a second offense, three months. If she considered herself cured, she could demand 
to be taken before a justice, who, on reasonable evidence, could discharge her ; occupiers 
of houses were liable to a penalty for permitting a woman uncured to resort to or be in 
their houses. The justice heard the case in private ; but, if the woman demanded it, 
he must hear her in open court. 

So much opposition was made to the principle of these acts by the nonconformist 
clergy and others, that they were repealed in 1883, though the general opinion of army 
surgeons was that from the sanitary point of view they were efticacious in diminishing 
the number of soldiers and sailors reportedas unfit for duty by reason of venereal 
disorders. 

In the United States, the continental system has been tried in New Orleans and St. 
Louis. In the latter city, the police testimony is in favor of its efficiency, but the moral 
sense of the community was so hostile to it as to lead to the repeal of the licensing sys- 
tem. The defect of the system seems to be that it is necessarily imperfect, in that it 
eannot control any but the more open and shameless practice of prostitution, and so 
does not really touch the root of the evil. 

Some recent estimates of the extent of prostitution in the principal countries of the 
world are interesting, if saddening. In England there are reputed to be in 57 chief 
towns some 10,000 houses of ill-fame known to the police, sheltering some 40,000 
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women. In London alone there are said to be more than 10,000 prostitutes, this num- 
ber being altogether exclusive of those women who have either nominally or actually 
some other vocation. In Paris the number of jilles inserites is officially given as 9000, 
but the filles non inscrites are, of course, much more numerous. The following figures 
relate to other principal cities, though in some cases they are only approximately correct : 
Vienna, 18,000 ;* Liverpool, 4000; Manchester, 2000; St. Petersburg, 6000; Naples, 
2500; Portsmouth, 2500; New York, 8000. 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of Huropean Morais, looks at the prevalence of prostitution 
as a necessary evil, and in the following striking passage sets forth the philosophic as. 
opposed to the purely religious and moral view : 

‘The essentially exclusive nature of marital affection, and the natural desire of 
every man to be certain of the paternity of the child he supports, render the incursions 
of irregular passions within the domestic circle a cause of extreme suffering. Yet it 
would appear asif the excessive force of these passions would render such incursions 
both frequent and inevitable. Under these circumstances there has arisen in society a 
figure which is certainly the most mournful, and in some respects the most awful, 
upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name 
is a shame to speak , who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports of affection, and 
submits herself as the passive instrument of lust; who is scorned and insulted as the 
vilest of her sex, and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abject wretchedness, 
and an early death, appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of the degradation 
and the sinfulness of man. Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately the 
most efficient guardian of virtue. But for her, the unchallenged purity of countless 
happy homes would be polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would have known the agony of 
remorse and of despair. On that one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated 
the passions that might have filled the world with shame. She remains, while creeds and 
civilizations rise and fall, the eternal ‘ priestess of humanity,’ blasted for the sins of 
the people.’”’ 

The reader is referred to the following standard works upon the subject : Tait, 
Magdalenism (1842) ; Lacroix, Histoire de la Prostitution, 6 vols. (1858) ; Acton, Prosti- 
tution Considered in its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Aspects (1857) ; Report of the Royas 
Commission on the (English) Contagious Diseases Acts (1871); Jeannel, De la Prostitution 
(1874) ; Lecky, History of Huropean Morals, 2 vols. (1877); Duboc, Die Behandlung der 
Prostitution (1879) ; Parent-Duchatelet, Histoire dela Prostitution dansla Ville de Paris 
(1857) ; Yves-Guyot, Etudes de Physiologie Sociale (1883) ; Harris, La Prostitution, 4th 
ed. (1885); Schrank, Die Prostitution in Wien (1886); Fiaux, La Police des Meurs 
(1888) ; Reuss, La Prostitution (1889); Tornowsky, Prostitution und Abolitionismus 
(1890) ; Harris, Les Prostituées au XIX Siécle (1890). 


PROSTYLE, A temple with a portico in front. When it had a portico at both ends, 
jt was termed amphi-prostyle. 


PROTAG ORAS, the Greek sophist, was a native of Abdera, where he was born of 
humble parentage, probably about 480 B.c. He was the first who took the name of 
“‘‘Sophist,” or taught for pay. When he went to Athens is not precisely known; but he 
is conjectured to have gone thither about the middle of the century, and he seems to 
have enjoyed the friendship of Pericles. Accused of atheism by one of his own 
scholars he was banished from Athens, and his writings were ordered to be publicly 
burned. . He died probably in 411 8.c. The basis of his speculation is the proposition 
that ‘‘man is the measure of all things,” which was developed by him in a way that 
involved the most thorough-going skepticism. The T’heetetus and Protagoras of Plato 
are devoted to a refutation of Protagoras’s doctrines, which, as delineated by the great 

hilosopher, appear shallow, confused, and untenable. All Protagoras’s works are 
ost, though some were extant as late as the time of Porphyry. . 


PROTECTION—PROTECTIVE DUTY. See FREE TRADE; TARIFF. 


PROTECTOR, a title which has sometimes been conferred in England on the person 
who had the care of the kingdom during the sovereign’s minority. The earl of Pem- 
broke was protector in 1216, in the minority of Henry III. Humphry, duke of 
Gloucester, held the same office in the minority of Henry VI., from 1422 to 1447, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, was protector in 1488, prior to his ascending the throne as 
Richard III. The duke of Somerset, one of king Henry VIII.’s sixteen executors, was 
in 1548 constituted protector, during the minority of Edward VI., with the assistance of 
a council, consisting of the remaining fifteen executors; a dignity, however, which he 
enjoyed but afew months. Oliver Cromwell, in Dec., 1653, took the title of lord pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 1658 his son Rich: 
ard succeeded to his title and authority, but was never formally installed. 


_ PROTEIDS. See ProTrerne ard Prorerne Bopres. The proteine bodies may be 

included under the general name of protecds, and divided into the following classes: 
Crass I. Native albwmens, occurring, as their name implies, in a natural state in ani- 

mal tissues and fluids, They are soluble in water, and are not precipitated by very dilute 
* The large number of prostitutes assigned to Viennais due to the much more strict and accurate 


supervision exercised by the police in this city, the returns from them being probably the most reliable of 
any given above. 
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acids, by carbonates of the alkalies, or by chloride of sodium. They are coagulated 
when heated to about 158° Fahr. 

1. Hyg-albumen.—This naturally exists in an aqueous solution, forming a transparent 
yellowish fluid, from which it may be precipitated by strong alcohol. If the alcohol is 
immediately and rapidly removed the precipitated albumen will readily redissolve in 
water. If the alcohol is allowed to remain, the precipitate forms a coagulum which 
is insoluble. Ether coagulates egg-albumen. Strong acids, especially nitric, produce 
coagulation like that by heat or the prolonged action of alcohol, and the coagulum does 
not redissolve on the removal of the acid. Nitrate of silver, acetate of lead, and cor- 
rosive sublimate, cause precipitation without coagulation, but the precipitate will redis- 
solve if the precipitant is removed. Strong acetic acid in excess produces no precipitate; 
but if the solution is concentrated the albumen is transformed into a transparent jelly, 
and a similar result follows the addition of strong caustic potash, a profound change 
being effected in both cases. A solution of egg-albumen turns the plane of polarization 
of yellow light 35.5° to the left (— 35.5°). Strongly acidifying the solution with hydro- 
chloric acid increases the left-handed polarization to — 87.7°. 

2. Serum-albumen resembles egg-albumen, but is distinguished by the following char- 
acteristics: The rotatory power of serum-albumen is for yellow light—56°, and it is not 
coagulated by ether; nor is it very readily precipitated by strong hydrochloric acid; and 
whatever precipitate occurs is easily redissolved by the addition of more acid, the reverse 
of what takes place with egg-albumen. Precipitated or coagulated serum-albumen is 
soluble in strong nitric acid, which coagulates egg-albumen. Serum-albumen is found 
in blood serum, and also in lymph, both that which is contained in the lymphatic vessels 
and in the tissues, also in milk, chyle, and several pathological transudations, one of 
which may be mentioned, viz., the albumen which appears in urine in certain forms 
of renal disease. 

Cuass II. Derived albumens (albuminates). 

1. Acid-albumen.—lIf a solution of native albumen is acted on for a time with dilute 
hydrochloric acid (or some other) it becomes changed in properties; it is no longer 
toagulable by heat; when the solution is carefully neutralized the albumen is completely 
precipitated. The proteid in this case becomes converted into what is called acid-albu- 
men, Whose characteristics are insolubility in distilled water and in solutions of common 
salt and other neutral salines, but readily soluble in dilute acids as well as alkalies; 
and such solutions are not coagulable by boiling. If finely-chopped muscle, from which 
the soluble albumens have been removed, is treated for a considerable time with a .2 
per cent solution of hydrochloric acid, most of the muscle becomes dissolved, the trans- 
parent solution containing a proteid which closely agrees in most characteristics with 
acid-albumen, and is called syntonin (q.vV.). 

2. Alkali-albumen.—If serum, or egg albumen, is treated with a dilute alkali, a 
change similar to that which occurred with treatment by acid takes place, and the albu- 
men is no longer coagulable by heat, and precipitation follows neutralization. Indeed, 
the two preparations seem to be of the same nature, and one may be substituted for the 
other in subsequent experiments. The rotatory power of alkali-albumen varies according 
to its source. When it is prepared by strong caustic potash from serum-albumen, the 
rotation increases from — 56° (that of simple serum-albumen) to — 86°. When prepared 
from egg-albumen it is — 47° instead of — 35.5° (that of simple egg-albumen). If pre- 
pared from coagulated white of egg the plane of polarization will be turned — 58.8°. It 
is therefore supposed that there are several forms of alkali-albumen. 

3. Caseine.—This proteid exists in milk. See CASEINE. 

Cuass III. Globulins. See GLOBULINE. 

Ciass IV. Mibrine (q.v.). 

Crass V. Coagulated proteids.—Insoluble in water, dilute acids and alkalies, ana 
in neutral saline solutions of all strengths; soluble only in strong acids and strong 
alkalies, except at high temperatures, when dilute preparations will effect a slight solu- 
tion. The coagulated proteids are produced by heating to 158° Fahr. solutions of egg-albu 
men or serum-albumen, or acid or alkali-albumens, or fibrine suspended in water. At 
the temperature of the body they are converted by the action of the gastric juice, or of 
pancreatic juice in an alkaline medium, into peptones. This action takes place during 
the digestion of cooked meats. 

Cuass VI. Peptones.—These remarkable organic compounds are very soluble in 
water, and are not precipitated from their aqueous solutions by acids or alkalies or by 
boiling. They are insoluble in alcohol, but are also with difficulty precipitated by it, 
and when precipitated are unchanged by the process. They are not precipitated by sui- 
phate of copper, chloride of iron, nor (with some exceptions) by ferro-cyanide of potassium 
oraceticacid. In these respects they differ from most other proteids. Precipitation is, how- 
ever, produced by chlorine, iodine, corrosive sublimate, nitrate of mercury, nitrate of 
silver, acetate of lead, and tannin. Like all proteids, the peptones have a specific left-hand 
rotatory power over polarized light; but unlike the others, boiling produces no change in 
the amount of rotation. Peptones are, doubtless, formed in large quantities in the 
stomach and intestines during digestion; but only a small quantity can be found in 
the digesting mass or in the chyle. Without attempting to settle the question as to 
where the final conversion of proteids into peptones takes place (perhaps upon the sur- 
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face of the mucous membrane of the stomach, which is probable), it may be remarked 
that it is generally conceded that the peptones are absorbed very soon after they are 
formed. See DIGESTION. 


PRO’TEINE or PROTEIN, AND THE PROTEINE BODIES. The term proteine bodies 
includes the following substances: Albumen, fibrine, syntonine or muscle-fibrine, caseine, 
globuline, and hemato-crystalline. Albumen, fibrine, and caseine are common both to the 
animal and vegetable kingdom; while the three others occur only in the animal king- 
dom (namely, in muscular tissue, in the crystalline lens of the eye, and in the blood- 
cells). The most careful analyses have shown that in their composition, these substances 
are almost identical, and that they all contain about 53.6 per cent of carbon, 7.1 of 
hydrogen, 15.6 of nitrogen, and 22.1 of oxygen, with a varying quantity of sulphur not 
exceeding 1.6 per cent. These substances are as similar in many of their properties, and 
in the products of their decomposition, as in their ultimate composition, and hence 
chemists were naturally led to entertain the view that they possessed a common radical. 
Mulder (qg.v.) announced, in 1888, that he had discovered this radical, which, from its 
importance, he named PROTEINE (Gr. proteuo, I hold the first place), and that he had 
found that albumen, fibrine, caseine, etc. (which at that period were known as the 
albuminous bodies, the albuminoid group, or the albuwminates), were combinations of this 
proteine with sulphur and phosphorus, or simply with sulphur. The composition of this 
proteine is represented, according to the discoverer, by the formula Cs.H25N40i0,2HO. 
Liebig and several of his pupils have, however, shown that Mulder’s proteine always con- 
tains a small but variable amount of sulphur; and they deny, on what are generally 
deemed sufficient grounds, the existence of proteine as a separate body. The term pro- 
teine bodies, or proteine compounds, is, however, commonly retained both by physiologists 
and chemists, as being the most convenient one for representing a class of compounds, 
which, whether Mulder’s theory is correct or not, deserve their name from their con- 
stituting the group which form the most essential articles of food. 

The PROTEINE BopIEs may be generally described as nearly colorless, neutral, nitrog- 
enous bodies, soluble in potash solution, and not yielding gelatine when boiled with 
water. They all present two modifications, differing essentially from one another; in 
one of which they are soluble, and in the other nearly or quite insoluble. They exist 
naturally only in the soluble modification, although not necessarily in a state of solution. 
Most of them are transformed into the insoluble state by boiling, by the mineral acids, 
and by numerous salts; and one of them, fibrine, undergoes this modification on simple 
removal of the blood, or other fluid containing it, from the organism. This passage 
from the soluble into the insoluble form, is termed coagulation, but we do not know what 
chemical change takes place in the process. 

The soluble proteine bodies, in their dried state, form pale yellow, translucent masses, 
devoid of smell and taste, which are soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. They are precipitated from their watery solutions by alcohol, by the mineral acids, 
by tannic acid, but not by the vegetable acids generally; and by many mineral oxides 
and salts. The ¢nsoluble proteine bodies, when freshly precipitated, are of a white color, in 
flakes or small clots, or viscid and glue-like: when dried, they may be reduced to a 
whitish powder. 

The products of the decomposition of the proteine bodies are very numerous, and the 
study of those products is of great importance, as tending to elucidate the changes which 
the tissues undergo in the body during their disintegration. 


PROTEL’IDZ. See Aarp-WOLF. 


PROTESILA’US, a legendary king of Thessaly, brother of Alcimede, who was thc 
mother of Jason. Protesilaus married Laodamia and soon after sailed with the other 
Greeks to the Trojan war. Homer portrays him as the first to set foot on the hostile 
shore and as the first man killed by the enemy. Laodamia committed suicide on hear- 
ing of her husband’s death. 


PROTEST is in law a legal document, drawn up by a notary-public, giving notice of 
some act of a public nature, as the protest of a check or promissory note. 


PROTESTANT, a term first applied to the adherents of Luther, from their protesting 
against the decree passed by the Catholic states at the second diet of Speier in 1529. 
This decree had forbidden any further innovations in religion, and enjoined those states 
that had adopted the reformation so far to retrace their steps as to reintroduce the mass, 
and order their ministers to avoid disputed questions, and to use and explain the Scrip- 
tures only as they had hitherto been used and explained in the church. The essential 
principles involved in the protest, and in the arguments on which it was grounded, 
were: 1. That the Catholic church cannot be the judge of the reformed churches, which 
are no longer in communion with her. 2. That the authority of the Bible is supreme, 
and above that of councils and bishops. 3. That the Bible is not to be interpreted and 
used according to tradition or use and wont, but to be explained by means of itself—its 
own languageand connection. As this doctrine, that the Bible, explained independently 
of all external tradition, is the sole authority in all matters of faith and discipline, is 
really the foundation stone of the reformation, the term Protestant was extended from 
those who signed the Speier protest, to all who embraced the fundamental principle 
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involved in it; and thus Protestant churches became synonymous with reformed churches, 
The essence of Protestantism, therefore, does not consist in holding any special system 
of doctrines and discipline, but in the source from which, and the way in which it pro- 
poses to seek for the truth in all matters of faith and practice; and thus a church might, 
in the progress of research, see reason to depart from special points of its hitherto 
received creed, without thereby ceasing to be Protestant. The symbols or confessions 
of the Protestant churches were not intended as rules of faith for all time, but as 
expressions of what was then believed to be the sense of Scripture. When, at a later 
time, it was sought to erect them into unchangeable standards of true doctrine, this 
was a renunciation of the first principle of Protestantism, and a return to the Catholic 
principle; for, in making the sense put upon Scripture by the reformers the standard of 
truth, all further investigation of Scripture is arrested, the authority of the reformers is 
set above that of the Bible, and a new tradition of dogmas and interpretation is created, 
which differs from the Catholic tradition only in beginning with Luther and Calvin, 
mstead of with the apostolic fathers. See REFORMATION. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, See EriscopaLt CHURCH. 


PRO'TEUS, in the Homeric or oldest Greek mythology, appears as a prophetic ‘‘old 
man of the sea” (halos geron) who tends the seal-flocks of Poseiddn (Neptune), and has 
the gift of endless transformation. His favorite residence, according to Homer, is the 
island of Pharos, off the mouth of the Nile; but according to Virgil, the island of Carpa- 
thos (now Skarpanto), between Crete and Rhodes. Here he rises at midday from the floods, 
and sleeps in the shadow of the rocky shores, surrounded by the monsters of the deep. 
This was the time when those who wished to make him prophesy sought to catch him. 
But it was no easy task. Proteus, unlike most vaticinal personages, was very unwilling 
to prophesy, and tried to escape by adopting all manner of shapes and disguises. When 
he found his endeavors hopeless, he resumed his proper form, and then spoke out 
unerringly about the future. 


PROTEUS, a genus of perenibranchiate batrachia (q.v.), having a long, smooth, 
naked, eel-like body; four small and weak legs; the fore-feet three -toed—the hinder, four- 
toed; the tail compressed and forming a kind of fin; the head lengthened and flattened; 
the eyes extremely small, and covered by the skin; the ears concealed in the flesh; the 
gills external and permanent, reddish, very conspicuous, between the head and the 
fore-legs. Notwithstanding the permanent external gills, there are also lungs in the 
form of simple slender tubes, terminated by a vesicular dilatation. The only known 
species, P. anguinus, is found in subterranean lakes, in the great limestone caverns in 
Carniola. it seems to live chiefly in the mud which forms the bottom of the lakes or 
pools; but almost nothing is known of its habits. It is of a pale rose or flesh color, 10 or 
12 in. long, seldom above half an inch in thickness. Specimens have been kept alive in 
confinement for several years, in a darkened aquarium, apparently without food. One 
which ate a worm died soon after. The blood-corpuscles of the proteus are extremely 
large. See illus., Bats, Erc., vol. II. 


PROTEUS, a name given by many naturalists to certain animalcules remarkable for 
changefulness of form; on which account also, as the name proteus has been otherwise 
appropriated in science, they now receive the generic name ameba (Gr. vicissitude). They 
are protozoa, and ranked among the rheopoda. See these heads. They are found in fresh 
water, and are generally from 34, to z4,5 of an inch in diameter, when they assume a 
somewhat globose form, which, however, they exchange for almost every imaginable shape, 
so that they cannot be described as having any proper or definite shape whatever. They con- 
sist of a transparent gelatinous substance (sa7code), or protoplasmic matter, which is divis- 
ible into two layers, an outer (ectosa7c) and an inner (endosarc). The ectosarc is highly con- 
tractile, and can be protruded into blunt finger-like processes called pseudo-podia (false: 
feet), by which the animal is enabled to move along, and by which it procures its food, 
such as adiatom, which it draws into its substance, there being no mouth; and the effete 
matters are ejected from any part of its circumference. These pseudo-podia can be 
protruded from any part of the surface, and can be again retracted at the will of the 
animal. The only organs present in these animals is the nucleus, a dark, solid, refrac- 
tive body, whose function is unknown; the contractile vesicles, which are spaces filled 
with fluid, and pulsate rhythmically; and other spaces called food vacuoles. 

Reproduction takes place either by fission, or a single pseudo-podia separates and 
becomes a fresh amoeba; or by the separation of a little mass of sarcode from the 
interior, the animal having become quiescent, and the nucleus and contractile vesicles 
disappearing. These little masses develop themselves into ordinary amcebe. 


PROTEVANGELLIUM (Gk., protevangellion). A pseudo-gospel attributed to St. James, 
and claiming to be a history of the birth and life of the Virgin Mary. The alleged 
history has been preserved in the original Greek, and descended to modern times. 
Gulielmus Postellus brought the first manuscript, of which the modern world has any 
knowledge, from the Levant ; translated it into Latin and published it in 1552. 


PROTOCOCCUS (Gr. first-grain, a genus of palmellacee (q.v.), to which red snow (q.v.) 
is commonly referred.—Another species is P. pluvialis, not unfrequent in stagnating 
rain-water. It passes through various stages of growth, in which it has been described 
under various generic and specific names. In some of its stages, in which it moves by 
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means of two long cilia, it has often been mistaken for an anima,cule. Its color is 
usually green, but sometimes red; and the red matter often appears as a mere central 
nucleus, which has been mistaken for the eyeof the animalcule. Inits ordinary form it 
consists of amass of colorless protoplasm (see CELLS), with red or green granules diffused in 
it, surrounded by a primordial utricle (see CELLS), and undergoing division into halves, 
which are soon surrounded by separate envelopes, and undergo division again; the new 
cells thus formed, and they are formed with great rapidity, being sometimes set free by the 
dissolution of the original enveloping membrane, more frequently remaining imbedded 
in a gelatinous substance formed from it. The new cells often send forth two vibratile 
filaments or cilia, which spring almost from one point, often a kind of beak; and move 
with considerable rapidity; and in this state also, they multiply by binary subdivi- 
sion; or they rest, become encysted, and divide into four. If slowly dried, the P. plu- 
vialis retains life, and resumes its functions when again moistened. 


PROTOCOL (Gr. prdtos, first, and kolla, glue), a word used in two senses: 1. The rough 
draft of an instrument or transaction; and more particularly the original copy of a gov- 
ernment dispatch, treaty, orother document. 2. A record or register. 


PRO'TOGENE (Gr. first-born), a granitic rock, composed of the same ingredients as 
true granite, except that the mica is replaced by tale. It received its name because it 
Was supposed to have been the jirst-formed granite. It abounds in the Alps, and 1s 
found also in Cornwall. The clay produced by its decomposition is greatly valued for 
the manufacture of china. 


PROTOG'ENES, a celebrated painter of ancient Greece, was b. at Kaunus, in Caria, 
and practiced his art at Rhodes, Very little is known concerning him, except that he wasa 
contemporary of Apelles, who was the means (see APELLES) of first drawing the attention 
of the Rhodians to his extraordinary merits. Pliny says that when Demetrios Polior- 
ketes was endeavoring to conquer Rhodes, he took the utmost precautions to prevent 
any injury from happening to the studio of Protogenes, who then lived in a little cot- 
tage (casula) on the outskirts of the city, and even stole away at times from the turmoilg 
of the siege to visit the painter, quietly and earnestly pursuing his work amid ‘‘the din 
of arms and the thunder of the battering-engines.” Protogenes died about 300 B.c. He 
was a careful and elaborate painter, sparing no pains to secure a brilliant, natural, and 
finished piece of workmanship; and was apparently held in the highest estimation 
by the ancients. Cicero says that his pictures were perfect in every respect. The 
principal were: ‘‘ A Satyr resting and holding his pipes;” ‘‘The Paralos and Ammonias” 
or sacred ships of the Athenians, executed for the Propylea at Athens); and ‘‘The 

hesmothete” (for the Athenian senate-house of the five hundred). 

PROTOHIP’PUS. See Horse, Fossin. 

PROTONOPSIS. See MENOPOME. 

PROTO-NOTARY (Gr. protos first, and Lat. notarius, notary), the name given toa notary 
appointed by the holy see. Among the officials of the court of Rome is a body, twelve 
in number, called the college of notaries, who are to be distinguished from honorary or 
extraordinary apostolic notaries. The former are said to date from a very early time, 
and are charged with the official registration of all the solemn acts of the pope, whence 
they have a very special duty in relation to canonizations of saints, etc. Their number 
was fixed by Sixtus V. at twelve, and they enjoy many privileges. Anapostolic notary- 
extraordinary, although called proto-notary, does not enjoy the same privileges. The 
proto-notary extraordinary may be named not only by the pope, but also by a legate 
(q.v.), and under certain restrictions, by the Roman college of notaries. 


PRO'TOPHYTES (Protophyta, Gr. first plants), a name now frequently employed to 
designate the lowest or simplest organisms in the vegetable kingdom, corresponding ta 
the protozoa of the animal kingdom. - They are regarded as among the a/ge@ (q.v.). Many 
of them are mere simple cells, which multiply by division, although perhaps they may yet 
be found to have also another mode of reproduction; others consist of cells united by a 
gelatinous substance, and the aggregate in some is a shapeless mass; in others, a plant- 
like structure, the form resulting from the mode in which the division of cells takes 
place. In none of them do the cells assume determinate characters in any part of the 
structure, so as to constitute different organs; in which they differ from all higher 
plants. It is sometimes very difficult to distinguish protophytes from protozoa; and 
perhaps the surest distinctive character is the nature of their food. Some of the protozoa, 
having no mouth, as the proteusor amewba, might be regarded as plants rather than 
animals; but they subsist by consuming organic particles, vegetable or animal, whilst 
protophytes live by appropriating inorganic substances, chiefly from the air or water 
around them. Among the protophytes are palmellacee (q.V.). 


PRO'TOPLASM. See CELLS. 


PROTOZO'A (Gr. proton, first, and zoén, animal), constitute the lowest animal sub- 
kingdom, and include a large number of animal beings of the lowest and simplest type 
of organization. Their bodies consist either of a simple cell or of an aggregation of cells, 
each of which seems to retain its indepencent existence. In none of the protozoa can a 
nervous system, or organs of sense, be detected; and except in one group (the infusoria) 
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there is no trace of a mouth. Excepting the sponges, they are generally of very minute 
size, and only to be observed with the microscope; and excepting a few that inhabit the 
bodies of other animals, all are aquatic animals. They generally present the appearance 
of a transparent gelatinous cell, containing a nucleus; in addition to which, one or 
more clear pulsating spaces, termed contractile vesicles, may be frequently seen. Except- 
ing the infusoria, none present true reproductive organs, reproduction being usually 
accomplished by fission. They are divisible into the following groups or classes, 
(1) Monera, (2) Rhizopoda (q.v.), (8) Foraminifera (q.v.), (4) Stelwozoa, (5) Radiolaria, 
(6) Infusoria (q.v.), (1) Gregarinide (q.v.). The sponges formerly, as Spongiw, ranked 
amongst the P., are now usually made an independent division, and called Porifera. 


PROUD-FLESH is the popular term for coarse and too luxuriant granulations (q.v.) 
springing up on wounds or ulcerated surfaces. Such granulations must be treated with 
nitrate of silver or sulphate of copper, either in the solid form or in strong solution. 


PROUDHON, Pierre JosePH, a noted French publicist and speculator on social and 
political subjects, was b. July 15, 1809, at Besangon, in which town his father was a 
poor cooper. Through the good offices of charitable friends, he received the rudiments 
of his education at the college of his native place, and from the first gave great promise 
of talent; while still very young, however, he quitted the institution in order to aid his 
family, which had fallen into great distress, and sought employment in a printing estab- 
lishment. Here he was noted for the most punctual discharge of duty; and in the hours 
not occupied in work, he contrived, by a rare exercise of resolution, to complete and 
extend his education. In 1880 he declined an offer of the editorship of a ministerial 
journal, preferring an honorable independence as a workman, to the career of a writer 
pledged to the support of authority. He became partner in 1837 with MM. Lambert and 
Maurice in the development of a new typographical process; was engaged on an edition 
of the Bible, to which he contributed notes on the principles of the Hebrew language; 
and in 1838 published an Hssai de Grammaire Générale; in approval of which, a trien- 
nial pension of 1500 francs was awarded to him by the académie de Besangon. On this 
accession of funds, he paid a visit to Paris; and subsequently contributed to the Hney- 
clopédie Catholique of M. Parent Desbarres the articles Apostasie, Apocalypse, and others. 
In 1840 he issued the work entitled Quw’est-ce que la Propriété? which afterward became 
so famous. The nature of the doctrine announced in it is sufficiently indicated in its 
bold paradox, soon to be widely popularized—La Propriété, cest le Vol. At the moment 
it attracted little notice; and the sole results to its author were the withdrawal of his 
pension by the academy, on the score of his noxious opinions, and the threat of a prose- 
cution, which, however, was departed from at the instance of M. Blanqui, the political 
economist, to whom reference in the matter was made. In 1842, for a repetition of 
offense in his Avertissement aux Propriétaires, he actually was prosecuted before the Cour 
d’Assises of Besancon, but succeeded in obtaining an acquittal. From 1844 to 1847 
Proudhon was employed at Lyons, under MM. Gauthier, in the superintendence of a 
scheme of water-transport on the rivers Sadne and Rhone; publishing during this time 
at Paris the two works entitled De la Création de V Ordre dans 0 Humanité, and Systéme 
des Contradictions Hconomiques. 

With the outburst of the revolution of Feb., 1848, the opportunity of Proudhon had 
arrived. He instantly repaired to Paris, and on April 1st he came before the public 
as editor of the Représentat du Peuple, instantly, by his fierce and vigorous advocacy of 
extreme democratic and socialistic opinions, making his mark as a leading figure of the 
hour. His paper was suppressed in August following; but meantime, on June 4, no 
less than 77,094 enthusiastic admirers had voted him into the constituent assembly as 
representative of the department of the Seine. His career as a senator, if brief, brought 
him at least notoriety. La Propriété, cest le Vol, though a maxim much commending 
itself to the moral sense of the hungry masses, naturally failed to find like acceptance 
with an audience mostly with some sous in the pocket. Proudhon soon ceased to 
address the assembly, for, so soon as he ascended the tribune, the indignant roar which 
saluted him rendered audible speech impossible. Under these circumstances Proudhon 
once more betook himself to his pen, and, as editor of three daily journals in succession, 
avenged himself on the adversaries who declined vd voce to listen to him, the chief 
victims of his savage personalities being MM. Ledru-Rollin, de Lamartine, Louis Blanc, 
Considerant, Cavaignac, etc. All three papers—Le Peuple (Nov. 238, 1848—April, 1849), 
La Voix du Peuple (Oct., 1849—May, 1850), Le Pewple de 1850 (June 15—Oct. 18)—were 
in turn suppressed as anarchic and obnoxious, During their continuance he was repeat- 
edly subjected to fines, which were defrayed for him by popular subscription. 

In Jan., 1849, he attempted a reduction of his theories to practice by the institution 
of a banque du peuple. This project, which had for its object la suppression du capital, 
speedily experienced at the hands of ‘‘ capital” the fate it had intended to inflict. The 
bank was closed by authority, and its originator fled to Geneva, to escape threatened 
imprisonment. In June, however, he returned, and his next three years were passed 
in the prison of St. Pelagie. While shut up there, he married. During his imprison- 
ment he gave to the world the works entitled Confessions @un Révolutionatre (1849), Actes 
de la Révolution (1849), Gratuité du Credit (1850), and La Révolution Sociale démontrée par 
le Coup d Htat (1852); the last of which is remarkable, in the light of subsequent events 
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for the clearness with which he states the alternative of V’anarchie ou le Césarisme, as 
pressed on Louis Napoleon, then president. In June, 1852, he was set at liberty; and 
quitting Paris, no longer a desirable abode for such unquiet spirits, went to Belgium, 
where he continued to publish from time to time on his favorite subjects of speculation. 
He died in obscurity at Paris, Jan. 19, 1865. . 

Monstrous as are the social theories with which, in the history of his time, the name 
of Proudhon remains connected, his power as a writer is not to be denied. It may be 
questioned how far he was at any time the dupe of his own paradoxes, or blind to the 
utter insufficiency of the premises from which, with a show of scientific rigor, he 
evolved his portentous results. It is related that in the negotiation of his marriage, he 
was very sharply solicitous as to the disposal of certain property possessed by the lady; 
and that on her notary venturing some surprised allusion to the famous La Propriété c'est 
le Vol, the philosopher gravely replied, ‘‘ Be pleased, my dear sir, on such an occasion 
us the present, to be, if possible, a little serious.” 


PROUT, FATHER. See Manony, FRANCIS. 


PROUT, SAMUEL, painter in water-colors, was b. at Plymouth in 1783. He evinced a 
strong love for nature at an early age. Mr. Britton, when about to collect materials for 
his Beauties of England and Wales, engaged his professional aid ; and his drawings made 
for Britton’s work attracted so much notice in London that he was induced to take up 
his residence in that city. In 1818, having been advised, on account of his health, which 
had always been delicate, to try a change of air, he went to Rouen by Havre ; and the 
picturesque street-architecture and fine Gothic remains there made so strong an impres- 
sion on his mind, that afterward his principal works were those in which architecture 
had a prominent place ; and from time to time, in his after-career, he made excursions, 
ransacking every corner of France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy, for picturesque 
architectural remains. Prout’s name is dear to all the artists and amateurs of this gen- 
eration, for there are few who have not been incited or instructed by his numerous ele- 
mentary drawing-books, in the slightest of which, talent and feeling for art are con- 
spicuous. His water-color drawings are characterized by decision in handling, great 
breadth, and clear and pleasing coloring ; good specimens are highly valued. He died 
at Camberwell Feb. 9, 1852. His character was amiable, and he was highly respected 
by his professional brethren. 

FROVENCAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, See Romanic Laneuacss ; TROUBA- 
DOUR. : 

PROVENCE, formerly a maritime province of France, in the extreme s.e. of the coun- 
try, was bounded on the s. by the Mediterranean, and comprised the modern depart- 
ments of Bouches du Rhone, Var, Basses-Alpes and the e. part of Vaucluse. It included 
a portion of the territory belonging to the Roman province of Gaul generally called 
Provincia (‘‘ the Province”), whence it derived its name. 

PROVERBS (Lat. proverdbium, a common saying or word, Gr. paroimion, a wayside 
saying, corresponding to Eng. byword) are pithy, practical, popular sayings, expressive 
of certain more or less general convictions. The definitions of the proverb are almost as 
numerous as its own varieties of form. Aristotle speaks of them as ‘‘remnants, which, 
on account of their shortness and correctness, have been saved out of the wreck and 
ruins of ancient philosophy.” Agricola considers them ‘‘ short sentences, into which, as 
in rules, the ancients have compressed life.”” Erasmus holds them to be ‘‘ well-known and 
well-used dicta, framed in a somewhat out-of-the-way form of fashion.” Cervantes explains 
them as ‘‘short sentences drawn from long experience.” Johnson talks of them as 
‘‘short sentences frequently repeated by the people.” Less definitions of than general 
opinions on the proverbs, are sayings like that of Howell, that ‘‘sense, shortness, and 
salt” form their component parts. They are ‘‘the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation,” 
according to Bacon. ‘‘The wisdom of many, and the wit of one,” according to earl 
Russell. In them, it has been said, 1s to be found an inexhaustible source of precious 
documents in regard to the interior history, the manners, the opinions, the beliefs, the 
customs of the people; and their use has been strikingly pointed out by George Herbert, 
who entitled his collection of proverbs Jacula Prudentium (Darts or Javelins of the Wise), 
a term probably derived from Plato’s Protagoras. 

Yet there have, on the other hand, not been wanting those who, like lord Chesterfield, 
have deprecated their use in polite society, on account of their occasional vulgarity, and 
recommended stilted sentences 4 la Rochefoucauld instead. Of these solitary voices, 
however, no more notice was ever taken than they deserve. From the earliest historical 
times, proverbs have been household words, not merely among the people at large, but 
among the greatest and wisest of men. The prodigious amount of sound wisdom and 
good common sense they contain, the spirit of justice and kindliness they breathe, their 
prudential rules for every stage and rank, their poetry, bold imagery, and passion, their 
wit and satire, and a thousand other qualities, have, by universal consent, made them 
the most favorite mode of imparting hints, counsels, and warnings. 

Being emphatically sayings originated within or commonly adopted by the people, 
and handed down, in most cases, from the remotest antiquity, the question as to their 
origin and age is an exceedingly difficult one. Some of their sources have been pointed 
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out in the responses of oracles, in the allegorical symbols of Pythagoras, in the verses of 
the ancient poets, in mythological tales, in historical events to which they allude. That 
they existed to a great extent before the times of which written records have reached us, 
is clear from the number of them which lie imbedded—as a kind of well-known quota- 
tions—in these records themselves; and what tends still further to increase the difficulty 
of giving them a kind of fixed habitation within a certain country or age, is the circum- 
stance that the same proverbs are found, as it were, among all nations and at all ages. 
From the east they were for the most part imported into Hellas, thence to Rome, and 
from thence they were scattered all over Europe, and partly brought back again, slightly 
altered,to the east. Even certain Jewish proverbs quoted by Christ and the apostles, which 
hitherto did not seem to offer any analogy in other languages, might be traced back to 
India, where they had existed for many long centuries before they found their way into the 
popular speech of Palestine and Babylonia, and thence into the Talmud. That the names 
of their authors should, as a rule, be lost, is not surprising; yet we do meet with single 

‘instances in which either the author of a proverb is well known, or others whose nation- 
ality and birthplace are easily recognized. In the former case, it is generally some mem- 
orable event in a celebrated man’s life which is remembered in close connection with a 
certain striking sentence he then uttered. In the latter, the scenery, the circumstances, 
the history of a special country, may so unmistakably be pointed, that they leave no 
room for any doubts on the birthplace of the special proverb; and more than that, even 
the special period which gave it birth may be recognized by some trace of its character, 
manners, fashions, and occupations. ‘‘ What is nearest and dearest to the heart of a nation, 
the aspect under which they contemplate life, how honor and dishonor are distributed 
among them, what is of good or of evil report in their eyes,” as a recent writer has it, 
will surely be apparent in their national proverbs. Thus, for instance, the Greek 
proverbs may be designated as being fraught with a thorough knowledge of their own 
mythology, poetry, and history, bearing testimony to the high intellectual training that 
ran through all classes. The Roman ones—fewer in number, as far as they are the gen- 
uine growth of their own soil—have much less poetry about them, and are also deficient 
in the refinement and delicacy which were indigenous to Hellas. On the other hand, 
the character of the people comes well out in the constantly reiterated lessons of fru- 
gality, patience, perseverance, independence they inculcate; the practical hints as to 
marriage, education; and the various pursuits of that busy, vigorous, energetic nation 
—and among which agriculture played a prominent part. Of the proverbs now in use 
among European nations—calculated at about 20,000—the Spaniards are supposed to 
have avery large, if not the largest proportion. They may be recognized by a certain 
grandezza, a stateliness and thoughtfulness, blended though they be with humor and 
irony; and by the spirit of chivalry, honor, and freedom with which they are filled. 
The Italian proverbs, which come next as to quantity, are, to a certain extent, replete 
with a certain shrewdness and selfishness; and while they are fraught with unbridled 
passion, teach doctrines of cynicism and general distrust; yet, on the other hand, there 
are many of the noblest stamp, of a delicate refinement of beauty, of a subtle wisdom, 
teaching honor and honesty, plain-dealing and uprightness. In the same way, the French, 
the German, the English, as well as the Chinese and the Hindus, and every nation under 
the sun, impart a certain distinctive type and stamp to their homely sayings, which tells 
a distinct tale respecting their own inner life and national peculiarities. Of the Scotch 
proverbs, of which Kelly collected 3,000, it has been said that there is a shrewdness, 
although deficient in delicacy, about them; that they are ‘‘ idiomatic, facetious, and 
strike home.” 

Of the general utility of the proverb it is needless to speak, after what we have said; 
we will only adduce the well-known frequent use made of them for ethical purposes in 
Scripture, which contains an entire book of them, ascribed, for the greater part, to the 
wise king himself; in the Midrash and Talmud, which contains, likewise, a whole col- 
lection of pithy sayings of the ‘‘fathers,” or Mishnan teachers, and out of which several 
later collections have been compiled; in the patristic and later theological writers, who, 
like Luther, drew very largely upon these popular treasures. 

Erasmus lays claim to be the first modern collector of proverbs, although Polydore 
Vergil, and not without a certain amount of truth, accuses him of plagiarism. His 
Adagia (Par. 1500) fired the learned in Europe with a desire to collect and to publish 
proverbs of their own countries. F. Nunez and the marquis of Santellana edited Span- 
ish Refranos,; Florio, an Italian, Giardino di Ricreatione (1591); which was followed by 
the Italian collections of Angelus Monozini and Julius Varini. Ondin published French 
proverbs as Curiosités Hrangoises. The first real German (Nether-Saxon) collection is 
due to Johann Agricola, whose Gemeine Sprikwoerde appeared in 1528. In England, Cam. 
den, Herbert, Howell, Fuller, Ray, Kelly, Bohn, and others; in Germany, Weber, 
Sailer, Nopitzsch, etc., have issued national collections. Freytag and Burkhardt pub- 
lished Arabic Proverbs; Dukes, a smal) collection of Neo-Hebrew proverbs, etc. Thus, 
it may easily be seen, there is by no means a Jack of material; and yet very little has 
been done toward the investigation and elucidation of the numerous points of interest 
connected with this subject. Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature contains a valuable essay 
on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Proverbs,” from which (as also from Eiselein’s Sprichworter und 
Sinnreden, 1840) archbishop Trench has derived a great deal of information for his excel- 
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lent little book, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Freytag’s introduction to his collection of 
Arabic Proverbs, and that of Le Roux de Lincy to his French collection, make honorable 
exceptions to the general run of vapid prefaces to most modern collections. 


PROVERBS, THE Boox or (Heb. Mishle, LX X. Paroimia Salomontos, Vulg. Proverbia), 
a canonical book of the Old Testament, containing an anthology of gnomes and sen- 
tences, the fruit of reflections on the Mosaic law and on the divine guidance of the peo- 
ple of the Israelites. It is also called the ‘‘ Book of Wisdom,” inasmuch as it embraces 
the doctrines of the old covenant crystallized into religious maxims of thought, will, and 
action. Practical piety is enjoined under the name of ‘‘ life,” while ‘‘ death” represents 
sin throughout. The form of these proverbs is manifold—similes, enigmas, theses and 
antitheses, wise sayings, gnomes, comparisons, etc., vary constantly. The book is 
divided into three sections, to which the two last chapters form an appendix. ‘The first 
section (chaps. i.-ix.) contains a description and a recommendation of wisdom as the 
highest good obtainable, and is further subdivided into three portions. The second 
{x.-xxiv. 34) is equally in three portions, in the first of which the sentences are very 
loosely strung together; while, in the second, they are joined into more continuous 
utterances, sometimes running through several verses; and the third, which has the 
inscription: ‘‘ These, too, are of the wise men,” contains, again, some single sentences, 
principally in the form of commandments and prohibitions. The third section (xxv.- 
xxix.) is inscribed: ‘‘ These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah 
king of Judah copied out,” and is somewhat different from the former by the more pre- 
dominant form of theses and antitheses, catch-words by which an association of ideas 
is produced, and similes. The first chapter appended (xxx.) contains the proverbs of 
Agur, which, in a very artificial garb, teach the true wisdom and its practice in life; the 
second (xxxi.), inscribed: ‘‘ Words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him,” contains from verses 1-9 wise maxims for a king anent chastity and temperance, 
and from 10-31, the praise and properties of a good wife, in the form of an alphabetical 
song. ‘Tradition has ascribed the authorship of this book to Solomon, ‘‘ the wisest of 
men;” but although neither the language, nor the structure, nor—as has principally been 
urged—the contents, are of a nature to convince us of the absolute necessity of assum- 
ing various authors and various epochs, there is no doubt a strong presumption in favor 
of this hypothesis. Who the Agur was that is mentioned as the author of the last chap- 
ter but one, is not easily conjectured. Equally unsatisfactory are the results of the 
speculations about the reputed author of the last chapter, Lemuel, by some supposed to 
be the brother of Agur. Probably it is nothing more than a symbolicalname. The last 
section (xxxi. 10-31)—an alphabetical acrostic—probably belongs to the 7th c. B.c., and 
by its language and form, does not appear to belong to the author of the preceding part 
of the chapter. The nucleus of the book is formed by the second section (x.—xxii. 16), 
to which the first (i.-ix.) was added by way of introduction, and the third as the con- 
cluding portion. Whether that first anthology (from the 38,000 proverbs of Solomon 
mentioned 1 Kings iv. 32) was collected and redacted (into section two) during Solo- 
mon’s lifetime, is very doubtful; so much, however, is certain, that the learned men at 
the time of Hezekiah undertook their additional collection with a view to a then 
already existing portion. It may not be superfluous to add, that Jerome, misled by 
1 Kings iv. 32, erroneously states our book of proverbs to contain the 3,000 proverbs 
there ascribed to Solomon. The canonicity of the book is matter of controversy in the 
Talmud; there seems to have been at one time an objection to receive it among the 
number of sacred books, on account of certain contradictions contained in it; this objec- 
tion, however, was overruled, and it occurs in the order of the Hagiographa (Kethubim) 
of the Masoretic code, generally between Job and Ecclesiastes. The order followed in 
the authorized version had been adopted already in the time of Jerome.—Principal 
writers on Proverbs are Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, Elster, Rosenmiiller, Hirzel, Umbreit, 
M. Stuart, and Dr. Noyes. 


PROVIDENCE, in theology, is God’s wise and powerful preservation and govern- 
ment of his creatures and works. By preservation is meant that all creatures and 
things, with their powers and properties, are continued in existence by the will and 
power of God. Some regard this as a continual creation; which others deny, since, as 
they affirm, calling into existence is a different thing from continuing in existence; in 
the former there can be no co-operation with second causes; but in the latter God’s 
power acts in connection with them. The question is one of metaphysics. The gov- 
ernment of the universe includes the great end which God designs to attain, and the 
means and processes by which it is to be accomplished. These imply an intelligent con- 
trol over all physical forces, intellectual powers, and moral agencies. 1. The fact of 
providence may be inferred from the fact of creation. The supposition that God would 
create this vast universe, and leave it without care, either for its preservation or its 
accomplishment of the design for which he created it, is absurdly contrary to the 
divine wisdom which creation itself displays. There must be a providence proportioned 
to creation, and as the whole universe has been created, providence must extend over it 
all. 2. Providence is actually exhibited through the universe, in the preservation of it, 
through long periods of time. The design to preserve it and processes by which it is 
preserved are manifested through it all. The continual exercise of government is like- 
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wise exhibited over its physical, mental, and moral forces. 38. The religious nature of 
man instinctively believes in a universal providence. It recognizes human dependence 
on God and responsibility to him. It believes in his moral government as exercised in 
this world. It believes in intercourse with him. It is naturally prompted to call on 
him in trouble, danger, and want. It fears the exercise of his justice towards trans- 
gressors; it feels its need of his mercy. All this would be a delusion, imposed on the 
nature of man by its creator, if there were no universal providence corresponding to it. 
Some indeed attribute the existence of all religious convictions to education. The 
answer to them is, that the sense of dependence, responsibiiity, and obligation, and of 
divine government over men, is too general to be accounted for by education. Who 
are the educators? it may be asked; and who educated them? 4. The Scriptures 
affirm the providence of God; declaring that he upholds all things by the word of his 
power; that in him men live, move, and have their being; that his government is uni- 
versal, extending over all creatures and all their actions; that it is all-powerful, render- 
ing certain the accomplishment of all his plans; that it is infinitely wise in the ends 
which it proposes, in the means which it employs, and the control which it exercises 
over creatures and things; and that it is holy, doing, requiring, and ultimately allow- 
ing, nothing inconsistent with justice, truth, and love. Some professing to believe in a 
general supervision and government over the universe deny that it extends to particular 
persons and things. To this it has been answered that there can be no general provi- 
dence which is not also particular. The general is made up of the particulars. Care 
over the one includes care over the others. Some say that care over minute and insig- 
nificant things is beneath the greatness of God. To this the answers are : (1) If to create 
the little was not beneath God, to take care of it cannot be ; (2) the greatest things are made 
up of things indefinitely small ; (8) the qualities of things are lodged in the elementary 
particles, that are immeasurably little. Some deny that the providence of God can deal 
favorably in any wise with the unworthy and guilty. But in reply it is urged, that 
guilt increases the need that men should be cared for; transgressors cannot be neglected 
under a moral government; that God’s goodness is displayed towards the evil as well as 
the good; and that his grace to sinners is manifested as the crowning wonder of his 
providential government. 


PROVIDENCE, a co. inn. Rhode Island, adjoining Connecticut and Massachusetts ; 
drained by the Blackstone and Pawtuxet rivers, intersected by the railroads centring 
in the city of Providence (q.v.) ; 440 sq.m.; pop. 90, 255,128, Co. seat, Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, city, port of entry, one of the capitals of Rhode Island, and co. seat of 
Providence co.; on both banks of the Providence river at its entrance into Narragansett 
bay, and on branches of the New England and the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
railroads; 44 miles s.w. of Boston. It was founded and named in 1636 by Roger Williams, 
who, having been expelled from Massachusetts for opposing its theocratic laws, landed 
first at What Cheer rock, on the Seekonk river, and settled afterward at the head of 
Providence river, where he obtained a grant of land from the sachem Canonicus. Local 
government was organized under parliamentary charter in 1643-44. Providence was 
partly burned by the Indians during King Philip’s war in 1675, and recovered but slowly 
until after the revolution. In September, 1815, a severe storm flooded the harbor and 
did great damage. The city charter dates from 1832. Cranston and North Providence 
have since been annexed. 

The city has an altitude above the sea of 155 feet, a yearly mean temperature of 
47.91°, and covers about 16 square miles of irregular surface. Steamboat lines connect 
with New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport, Fall River, Block Island, ete. The 
least depth of the inner harbor is 20 feet at mean low tide. Two small rivers, the 
Woonasquatucket and Mooshassuck, which here unite, divide the city into the two parts 
known as the east side and the west side. The easterly limits of the city are marked 
by the Seekonk river. The business quarter is on the west side, which is practically a 
level, sandy plain; the east side presents a hilly surface and is largely occupied by 
private residences. The streets are paved usually with broken stone and gravel. In 
the old part of the city they are narrow and irregular, but always kept extremely clean. 
To the south lies Roger Williams’ park (102 acres), bequeathed to the municipality in 
1871 by Betsy Williams, a descendant of the founder. Field’s Point park covers 122 
acres. The leading public institution of Providence is Brown university (Bap.), founded 
at Warren in 1764, and now comprising half a dozen spacious buildings on the heights 
to the east of the river. The city hall is one of the finest in New England, and was 
erected in 1878-79 at a cost of over $1,000,000. Opposite this is the monument (1871) 
in memory of 1741 citizens who fell in the civil war. Other prominent public buildings 
are the custom house and post-office, occupying a massive granite pile, the county court 
house, the old State house (1759), the Providence opera house, Butler exchange, the 
Arcade, Union depot, the Narragansett and Dorrance hotels, the cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul (R. C.), andthe Y. M. C. A. building. The charitable institutions include 
Dexter asylum for the poor, a home for aged men and one for aged women, orphan 
asylums, dispensaries, and the state home and school for indigent children. The Rhode 
Island hospital cost $450,000 and accommodates over 100 patients. The Butler insane 
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asylum occupies 140 acres on the west bank of the Seekonk. The State prison, work- 
house, house of correction, almshouse, insane asylum, and reform school, are now 
clustered together on the state farm at Cranston. Prospect terrace, on Congdon street, 
affords a grand view of the city; Blackstone park is a late addition to the public park 
system; and Swan Point cemetery, on the w. bank of Seekonk river, is the most attrac- 
tive burial place. What Cheer rock, at the east end of Power street, where Roger 
Williams landed, is enclosed in an iron railing. 

Providence formerly carried on a flourishing trade with China and the East Indies, 
but its shipping interests are now mainly confined to the coasting trade. It has become 
an important manufacturing center, and in the production of jewelry and silverware 
ranks as one of the leading cities of the United States. The cotton, wool, and iron 
industries are very extensive, and embrace the manufacture of yarn, calico, braids, laces, 
broadcloth, worsteds, steam-engines, rifles, sewing machines, boilers, screws, etc. There 
are numerous bleaching, dyeing, and chemical works. The largest establishments are 
the Gorham silver company, the Providence tool company, the Corliss steam-engine 
company, the Armington and Sims steam-engine company, the American screw company, 
the Rhode Island locomotive works, the New England butt company, the Nicholson file 
company, the Perry-Davis ‘‘ painkiller’? company, and the Providence steam-engine com- 
pany. The invested capital in all industries in 1890, including 60 woolen, 100 cotton, and 
200 jewelry establishments, was $61,133,598; value of product, $77,467,288. The churches 
number over 120, the Baptist leading. The city has public school property valued at 
nearly $2,000,000, a public school enrollment of 25,000, and annual expenditures for 
public education of $700,000. Besides high, grammar, primary, manual training, and 
kindergarten schools, there are Lasalle, St. Mary’s, and St. Xavier’s academies (R. C.), 
university grammar school, academy of the Sacred Heart, Lincoln school, several high 
grade private schools, the state normal school, the Rhode Island hospital training school 
for nurses, normal training school for kindergartners, the Rhode Island school of design, 
the Rhode Island institute for the deaf, the Friends’ school, and several commercial 
colleges. There are over 20 libraries of 1,000 volumes and upward each, having an aggre- 
gate of more than 300,000 volumes, the largest being those of Brown university, the 
Providence public, the Providence athenzeum, the state law and the state historical and 
medical societies. The city has gas and electric light plants, electric street railroads, 
excellent sewerage, and waterworks supplied from the Pawtuxet river by direct pump- 
ing and pumping toreservoirs. The waterworks plant represents an investment of over 
$5,500,000, and the water rents produce a surplus over cost of maintenance and interest. 
The net city debt is about $13,000,000; assessed valuation of real estate, $134,000,000; of 
personal property, $41,000,000; average tax rate, $16 per $1,000; average amount of tax, 
over $2,750,000. Pop.’90, 182,146, 

PROV’INCE, EccuesrasticaL. After the state had become Christian under Con- 
stantine, the church took her model of ecclesiastical territorial division from the state, 
and as the empire was divided into provinces and dioceses, these terms continued to be 
used in regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The term province now denotes a union of 
several dioceses under an archbishop, and may include several states, a country, or sev- 
eral countries. In the United States the Roman Catholic church has 12 provinces, each 
province comprising several dioceses. In the divisions for the order of Jesuits, North 
America is considered a province, having a superior to whom all the members are subject. 


PROVINCETOWN, a town in Barnstable co., Mass.; on Massachusetts bay and the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford railroad; 100 miles s.e. of Boston by rail. It is at the 
extremity of Cape Cod, whose curve here provides an excellent harbor, commodious and 
free from rocks and sandbars. The town is distinguished as being the first landing- 
place of the Pilgrims, and was settled about 1680 and incorporated in 1727. Peregrine 
White was born on the Mayflower here in 1620, and Messrs. Mason and Slidell were sur- 
rendered to the British authorities here in 1862. The town has a high school, public 
library, national and savings banks, several churches, and newspapers, and is principally 
engaged in shipbuilding, fishing, whaling, fish canning, and the manufacture of shirts, 
oil, and guano. Pop. ’90, 4,642. 

PROVISION (Lat. provisio, from providere, to provide), in church law, means the 
bestowing an ecclesiastical benefice, and involves two stages—the designation of the 
person on whom it is bestowed, and the actual collation (Lat. collatio) of the benefice, 
which is completed by his taking possession. Both these acts fall properly to the eccle- 
siastical authority; but by usage of a very early date, the state, and often individuals, are 
admitted to a share in the provision of ecclesiastical benefices.. In the medieval church 
the claim of the sovereign to the provision of vacant bishoprics was often the subject of 
contention with the popes (see INVESTITURE), but at all times the right of final and com- 
plete provision was admitted to belong to the pope. In later times, this claim has com- 
monly been regulated by concordat. In most Roman Catholic countries the crown 
elects to bishoprics, and the pope is bound to confirm the nominee of the crown, unless 
eanonical cause of rejection should appear. In the Russo-Greek church the candidates 
are presented by the holy synod, and the czar names the bishop from among them. In 
Protestant countries the election to benefices and dignities in the Roman Catholic 
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church is generally by the chapters; but in some of them, as in Holland, Prussia, Han. 
over, a qualified veto is permitted to the crown. In the church of England the bishop 
is nominally elected by the chapter; but, in reality, the members of the chapter are only 
permitted to name the particular person whom the crown presents to them for election 
with the congé @élire. Inthe Roman Catholic church of England and of Ireland, the 
parochial clergy, together with the canons, recommend three candidates, one of whom 
is commonly, although not necessarily, appointed by the pope. The conditions and 
usages of provision to parochial and other benefices have been explained under the head 
institution (q.v.). The completing act of provision is the installing in possession, 
which is described under the head induction (q.v.). 


PROVISIONAL ORDER is an order granted under the powers conferred by an act ot 
parliament, by a department of the government, by the secretary of state, or by some 
other authority, whereby certain things are authorized to be done, which could be accom. 
plished otherwise only by an act of parliament. ‘The order does not receive effect, how: 
ever, until it has been confirmed by the legislature. Till that time, it is purely provi- 
sional; and even after it has been so confirmed, and is in reality an independent act, it 
retains the title of a provisional order. ' 

Provisional orders have been in operation in England for many years, and have been 
found most useful in facilitating the modification or extension of the provisions of general 
acts, so as to adapt them to the special necessities of particular districts. A general 
statute, dealing with an extensive subject like police or sanitary improvement, could 
only embrace provisions suited to the requirements of the country generally, and could 
not be so framed as to meet exceptional circumstances, When these had to be provided 
for, private legislation was necessary; but the cost and delay attendant upon the pro- 
motion of local acts in the usual way were so great as in many cases to be practically 
prohibitory. What was needed, therefore, was a ready and inexpensive mode of obtain- 
ing local legislation, and the system of provisional orders was devised to meet that want, 
The general act embodied legislation generally applicable, and gave power to some board 
or officer to issue provisional orders, whereby the general act might be better applied to 
special districts or under peculiar circumstances. Such powers were by the public health 
act, 1848 (11 and 12 Vict. c. 63), conferred on the general board of health thereby con- 
stituted, but were by the local government act, 1858 (21 and 22 Vict. c. 98), transferred 
to the secretary of state. The turnpike trusts act, 1851 (14 and 15 Vict. c. 38), empow- 
ered the same functionary to grant orders in reference to the objects of that act; while 
the piers and harbors act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 45), authorized the board of trade, 
with the sanction, in certain cases, of the admiralty and commissioners of woods and 
forests, to issue provisional orders dealing with a variety of important matters connected 
with the construction of piers and harbors, and the levying of dues and rates. The 
1ands drainage act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 133), gave power to the inclosure commis- 
sioners to issue orders for the purposes specified in that act; and the merchant shipping 
amendment act, 1862, gave, relatively to its objects, corresponding powers to the board 
of trade. 

All these acts were in full and beneficial operation in England when the general police 
and improvement (Scotland) act, 1862 (25 and 26 Vict. c. 101), was passed, and it con- 
ferred extensive powers on the secretary of state in relation to the granting of provi- 
sional orders for police and sanitary purposes. Subsequently, the Irish drainage and 
improvement of lands acts of 1863 and 1864 (26 and 27 Vict. c. 88, and 27 and 28 Vict. 
c. 72) enabled the commissioners of public works, and the oyster and mussel fisheries 
act, 1866 (29 and 30 Vict. c. 85), enabled the board of trade to issue orders in relation to 
the subjects of these acts respectively. 

Nothing can be more diversified than the objects to be attained by provisional orders 
under the several acts above alluded to, and yet the course of procedure in relation to 
them all is substantially the same. A petition to the proper authority, specifying what 
is wanted, and supported by such evidence as can accompany the application, is made 
the subject of inquiry by a qualified person commissioned for the purpose. After due 
inquiry has been made, and the result has been reported to the authority to which the 
application is addressed, the petition is disposed of, either by giving or refusing what is 
asked, or by giving it in a modified form. When a provisional order is granted, steps 
are taken on behalf of the government to have it confirmed by parliament. In the case 
of orders issued under the general police and improvement (Scotland) act, for example, 
the requisite confirmation bill is framed, under instructions from the. secretary of state, 
by the lord advocate, who takes charge of the measure through its various stages. When 
unopposed in parliament, ten days or a fortnight usually suffice for the passing of the 
requisite confirmatory act, which has all the facilities of a government measure. 
Of course, the whole expense connected with the preparation and passing of 
the order, and the relative confirmation act, is defrayed by the applicants; but the 
advantages of provisional orders, compared with ordinary private bills, are nevertheless 
considerable. A provisional order may be got with greater expedition and at much less 
cost than a private bill. It is exempted from the tedious and costly formalities of com- 
plying with standing orders and making deposits, with all the formidable fees of the 
house, and other incidental charges. When opposition is offered, the opponents are 
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fully heard by the commissioner appointed to make the requisite inquiries; and the 
grounds of opposition are deliberately weighed, first by him, and afterwards by the 
superior authority to whom he makes his report. The opponents have thus the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their case has been considered, with probably the same result as if 
it had been submitted at much cost to a parliamentary committee. There is, therefore, 
little inducement in ordinary circumstances to appeal directly to the legislature; and, as 
a consequence probably, an opposition to a provisional order in parliament is exceed- 
ingly rare. No doubt, if an opposition on feasible grounds were offered to a provisional 
order in parliament, the whole subject would be referred to a select committee, who 
would probably proceed as in the case of an opposed private bill; but that, as has been 
observed, is of so rare occurrence, that it does not detract from what has been said in 
regard to the advantages of the system as a rule. 


PROVI'SORS, STATUTE oF. The object of this statute, 25 Edward III. st. 6, was to 
correct, and put an end to, the abuses which had arisen in the exercise of the papal pre- 
rogatives as to the disposal of benefices in England. See BisHop; PATRONAGE. 


PRO’VOOST, SAMUEL, D.D., 1742-1815; b. New York. He was descended from a 
Huguenot family, but at an early age entered the Episcopal church; graduated at King’s 
(now Columbia) college in 1758; went to England in 1761, and entered as fellow-com- 
moner of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, and was ordained. Returning to New York 
he became assistant minister at Trinity church; resigned in 1770 and retired to a small 
farm in Dutchess co., devoting himself chiefly to literary and scientific studies until near 
the close of the war. In 1784, after the evacuation of New York by the British troops, 
he returned to the rectorship of Trinity church, where he remained for17 years. In 
1785 he was chaplain to the continental congress. In 1786, at the first general conven- 
tion of the church, he was elected bishop, and, proceeding to England, was consecrated 
at Lambeth in 1787 by the archbishop of Canterbury. In 1789 he was chaplain to the 
United States senate. In 1800 he resigned the rectorship of Trinity church, and in 1801 
the bishopric. The latter was not accepted, but Dr. Benjamin Moore was chosen his 
pe Bishop Provoost wrote a copious index to the Historia Plantarum of John 
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PRO'VOST (Lat. prepositus, set over), in church law, the chief dignitary of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, from which use the title has also been transferred to the heads of 
other similar bodies, whether religious, literary, or administrative. Properly, however, 
the name is given to the highest dignitary in the metropolitan or diocesan chapter, and 
is often held conjointly with the archdeaconry. The provecst is the next in dignity after 
the archbishop or bishop, a position which is also the right of the provost of a collegiate 
chapter. The name is also given to the superiors of certain religious houses of lesser 
rank, and the relation of which to the more important houses is analogous to that of the 
priory to the abbey. It was also given to certain lay officials, whose duties, in relation 
to the church and the maintenance of its material condition, were similar to those of the 
modern church-warden. In the Protestant church in Germany, the name provost is. 
sometimes used as synonymous with that of dean or arch-priest; and occasionally, where 
several minor churches or chapels are attached to one chief church, the minister of the 
latter is called ‘‘ provost.” 

In England the heads of several colleges in the university of Oxford, and the head 
of King’s college, Cambridge, are designed provost. The head of Eton college is also so. 
called. The provost of the mint is a judge appointed to apprehend and prosecute false 
coiners. 

In Scotland the chief municipal magistrate of a city or burgh is called provost, the 
term corresponding to the English word mayor. The provost presides in the civic courts. 
along with the bailies, who are his deputies. The chief magistrates of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are styled lord provost, and the claims of the provosts of Aberdeen and Perth 
to the designation of lord, although at one time contested, are now held to be fully 
established. The right to this distinction does not seem to depend on anything peculiar 
in the nature of the constitution of these municipalities, but on its being expressly con- 
ferred by the crown, or sanctioned by royal usage. The lord provost of Edinburgh is. 
entitled to the prefix ‘‘ right honorable,” which may be attached not merely to the name 
of his office, but to his Christian name and surname, a usage which probably originated 
in the circumstance that the lord provost of Edinburgh was ez officio a member of the 
old Scots privy-council. Within the city and liberties of Edinburgh, the lord provost. 
takes precedence next after members of the royal family. The lord provost of Glasgow 
is generally styled the ‘‘honorable,” a prefix, however, which belongs only to his office, 
and cannot be attached to his name. 

In France, there were formerly various descriptions of inferior judges, known under 
the name of provost (prévét). The grand provost of France had jurisdiction in the king’s. 
house and over its officers. See illus., Prr=sts, ETC. 


PROVOST-MARSHAL, in the navy, is a person appointed to have charge of a prisoner 
before a court-martial, and until the sentence of the court is carried into execution. Inthe 
army, the provost-marshal is an officer, with the rank of capt., appointed to superintend 
the preservation of order, and to be, as it were, the head of the police of any particular 
camp or district. He has cognizance of all camp-followers, as well as of members of the 
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army. His power is summary, and he can punish an offender, taken flagrante delicto, on 
the spot. A provost marshal in the navy does not arrest an offender, nor execute sen- 
tence of the court upon him, as the P. M. in the army does, but is responsible for 
his safe-keeping while undergoing trial by court-martial, and, in addition, serves 
notices upon witnesses, and executes any other process of the court. The pres. of a 
general court-martial may order any officer of the navy, not above the grade of lieut., 
or any officer of the marine corps, not above the grade of capt. to serve as P. M. of the 
court. Heis not sworn, and receives no additional compensation, 


PROW (from the Latin prora) means, generally, the fore-part of a ship, or more 
especially the beak or pointed cut-water of a galley, polacre, or xebec. 


PROWERS, a co. in s. eastern Col., on the Kansas border, formed from part of Bent ; 
1650 sq.m.; pop. 90, 1969. It is watered by the Arkansas river. Co. seat, Lamar. 


PROXY (contracted from procuracy), the agency of ore person who acts as substitute 
for another. In the national conventions of the two great parties, each delegate has his 
alternative or proxy ; and until lately in the English House of Lords voting by proxy 
was allowed. 

PRUDENTIUS, AuRELIUs CLEMENS, a Christian poet of the 4thc., was a native of 
Spain, and was b. 850 A.D. Nothing is known regarding him except what he has him- 
self told in a poetical autobiography prefixed to his works. From this we learn that 
he received a liberal education, was admitted to the Roman bar, practiced as a pleader, 
discharged the functions of civil and criminal judge, and was ultimately appointed toa 
high office at the imperial court. The year of his death is not known. In his youth, 
Prudentius was fond of pleasure, and very dissipated; but as he grew old, he became 
very devout, and his writings (which are all in Latin verse) reflect the latter phase of his 
character. The principal are—1. Cathemerinon Liber (Book [i.e., of hymns] for Daily 
Use), being a series of twelve hymns, the first half of which were reckoned by the author 
suitable for devotional purposes at different parts of the day; 2. Apotheosis (a defense of 
the doctrine of the Trinity against heretics); 3. Hamartigeneta (On the Origin of Evil, a 
polemic, in verse, against the Marcionites); 4. Psychomachia (The Triumph of the Chris- 
tion Graces in the Soul of a Believer); 5. Contra Symmachum, Liber 1 (a polemic against 
the heathen gods); 6. Contra Symmachum, Liber 2 (a polemic against a petition of Sym- 
machus for the restoration of the altar and statue of Victory cast down by Gratian); 7. 
Peri Stephanon Liber (14 poems in praise of Spanish and other martyrs for the faith); 8. 
Diptychon (48 poems of four verses each, on Scriptural incidents and _ personages). 
Bentley calls Prudentius ‘‘ the Horace and Virgil of the Christians,” which may be true 
enough if the critic only meant to say that Prudentius is the first of the early Christian 
verse-makers; but is ridiculous if he intended to hint at a comparison with these masters 
of poetic elegance and grace. 


PRUD’HOMMES, Covuncit or (from Latin homo prudens), municipal tribunals, which 
existed first in the middle ages at Marseilles, Lyons, and perhaps elsewhere in France, 
exercising an equitable jurisdiction as arbiters of disputes between masters and work: 
men. Similar tribunals, under the same name, were re-introduced by Napoleon I. in 1806, 
and have been found of great practical utility. They now exist—or recently existed— 
in Lyons and Paris. They were instituted in the former town in 1806, in favor of the 
silk trade and other trades immediately connected with it. The council consists of 
manufacturers, mercers, master-workmen, foremen, dyers, and common workmen, 
elected among themselves. The council is empowered to dispose finally of all differ. 
ences between manufacturers and their workmen, or between master-workmen, com- 
panions, and apprentices, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 200 francs; and it 
may also take cognizance, subject to an appeal to the tribunal of commerce or tribunal 
of first instance, of similar disputes, whatever their amount. Other functions of 2 
miscellaneous nature belong to the council of prud’hommes, including the inspection of 
the workshops, in order to obtain information regarding the number of looms and of 
workmen, and the giving an opinion, when required by the administrative authorities, 
on any question submitted to it. ‘ 

PRUNEL’LA, a genus of plants of the natural order ladiate, having the upper lip of 
the calyx 3-toothed, the lower lip bifid; the upper lip of the corolla arched and nearly 
entire; the lower lip 3-lobed; and four filaments, each with two teeth at the extremity, 
of which one bears the anther. Several species are natives of Europe; one only is found 
in Britain, P. vulgaris, popularly known as SELF-HEAL, a plant very frequent in moist 
and barren pastures, as it is also throughout most parts of Europe, and central Asia, 
North America, and New Holland. It has oblong-ovate stalked leaves, and violet-blue 
flowers. 


PRUNES are dried fruit of the plum-tree (prunus domestica), of the variety called 
Juliana, which is so largely cultivated in France, that not only is that country supplied, 
but the U.S. also imports from thence many tons per annum. They are much used in 
the manufacturing districts of England by the operatives, who make puddings and pies 
of them when fresh fruit is out of season. The very fine kind which are sold in highly 
ornamental boxes are called French plums or table prunes; these are a much finer 
variety, viz,, Catherinea, which are much larger, and, when ripe, are much sweeter. 
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They are more carefully prepared, being gathered by hand, and separately dried. They 
are used chiefly as adessert fruit. Besidesin France, prunes are exported from Germany, 
Turkey, and Syria. 

PRUNING, the removal of branches from fruit or forest trees, in order to the greater 
production of fruit, the improvement of the timber, or purposes of ornament. In prun- 
ing for ornamental purposes, taste must chiefly be consulted, but reference must be 
made to what has been too little regarded in pruning of every kind—the nature or habit 
of the tree itself. Some trees will bear clipping into fantastic forms, which would be 
utterly destructive of others. Such forms, once esteemed as the finest ornaments of a 
pleasure-ground, or the neighborhood of a mansion, are rejected by the simpler taste of, 
the present age, and the topiarian art has few admirers. Much may be done, however, 
by the removal of branches, to give a finer form to ornamental trees; but in this, as in 
the pruning of trees grown for the sake of their timber, a great mistake is very generally 
committed in permitting branches to grow to a considerable size before they are cut off. 
It may be accepted as a general rule, that the branches removed should be small in pro- 
portion to the whole bulk of the tree. The removal of twigs and small branches is 
attended by no bad effects, and may be beneficial; but the removal of large branches is 
dangerous. The leaving of stumps or snags is an aggravation of the evil. They rot 
away, and spoil the timber of the stem; indeed, a hole is not unfrequently formed. But 
as to forest trees, pruning may with great advantage be in great part avoided, by taking 
care to plant at proper distances, and thinning out the plantations sufficiently in early 
periods of their growth. In this way, better timber is obtained, and a greater produce 
from the land. Pines and firs scarcely ever require pruning, and are probably in almost 
all cases the worse of that which they get, except in the removal of those lower branches 
which have actually begun to decay. In other trees, it is sometimes of importance to 
watch for branches that would divide the trunk, and to prevent the division, causing the 
main stem to ascend higher before it forms a crown; but to be of any use, this must be 
done while the branches are still very young. Plantations should, therefore, be 
examined with a view to pruning, at intervals of not more than two years, after they are 
six or eight years old. 

In orchards and fruit-gardens, pruning is necessary, the object being not to produce 
timber, or the utmost luxuriance of trees, but fruit in the greatest perfection and abun- 
dance. The habits of each kind must be studied. Even in the pruning of gooseberry 
and currant bushes, regard must be had to natural diversities, the gooseberry and black- 
currant producing fruit chiefly on young wood, while the red and white-currant produce 
fruit chiefly on spurs from older branches. And so it is among trees; apricots, for 
example, producing fruit chiefly on young wood; cherries mostly on spurs, while plums 
produce both in the one way and in the other. The object of the gardener in pruning 
is to bring the tree into the condition best suited for producing fine fruit and in the 
greatest abundance; and to this the training of wall trees (q.v.) must also be accom- 
modated. Sometimes, in order to produce particularly fine fruits for the improvement 
of the variety by seed, or for the sake of a prize at a horticultural exhibition, the gardener 
diminishes the number of branches likely to bear fruit, beyond what would otherwise 
be desirable. 

The general seasons of pruning are winter and spring; but some trees, particularly 
cherries, are advantageously pruned in summer, as they then throw out less gum. 

Pruning instruments are of various kinds—knives, axes, saws, bills of very various 
forms, etc., and the averuncator, which may be described as a pair of scissors, one blade 
hooked or crooked, attached to a long handle, and working by a cord and pulley. It is 
scarcely used except for standard trees in gardens and orchards. 


PRU'NUS. See PLum. 
PRUNUS VIRGINIANA. See CHoKE-CHERRY., 


PRURI'GO is a non-contagious affection of the skin, in which intense itching is the 
most prominent symptom. Sometimes the parts affected present no marked deviation 
from the normal type, but most commonly they are covered with papule, which are 
nearly of the same color as the skin. Hence prurigo has been placed among the popular 
diseases of the skin. William makes three varieties of this disorder—viz., P. mitis, P. 
formicans, and P. senilis. This affection seldom affects the whole surface; its favorite 
seats being the neck, the shoulders, the back, the outer surface of the limbs, the anus, 
etc. In P. formicans there is not only intense itching, but patients complain of a feeling 
like the creeping of ants (hence the specific name) or the stinging of insects, or as if hot 
needles were thrust into the skin. All the forms of this disease are aggravated by 
exposure to the air, and by heat, and the sensations are often so distressing after the 
patient has become warm in bed, as to prevent sleep for many hours. PP. senilis, occur- 
ring, as its name implies, in old persons, is characterized by the extreme severity and 
permanence of the itching, and by the obstinacy with which it resists every kind of 
treatment. The different varieties of this disorder may probably be often traced either 
to disease of the digestive system, or to want of personal cleanliness; but in most cases 
their origin is obscure. 

In the treatment of this disease, attention should be paid to the diet. All stimulating 
condiments and drinks should be forbidden, and only a plain, easily digested food 
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allowed. Internal remedies are seldom ef use exeepting opium, which in severe cases 
is required in free or large doses, in order to procure rest. The local applications that 
have been recommended are very numerous. Lotions of spirit, diluted vinegar, solution 
of acetate of ammonia, glycerine, prussic acid, etc., and ointments containing creosote, 
iodide of sulphur, aconitine, etc., have been advocated by various physicians of eminence. 
Unless, however, the greatest attention is paid to personal cleanliness, no remedy is likely 
to be of permanent benefit. 


PRUSA, or Prusitas. See BRovsa. 


PRUSSIA (Ger. Preussen), a kingdom embracing nearly the whole of northern Ger- 
many. It is bounded n. by the German ocean, Jutland, and the Baltic; e. by Russia and 
Poland; s. by Austria, Saxony, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar, Gotha, and others of the 
smaller German states, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Alsace-Lorraine; w. by Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Prussia owns besides the detached domains of Hohenzollern (q.v.) 
and Jaade or Jahde on the North sea, which lie within the boundaries of other German 
states. 

The following table gives the area and population, according to the census of Dec. 2, 
1895, of the fourteen Prussian provinces. 


ra 
PROVINCES. Area in Square Miles. Population, 1895. 

HSSUPE TUSSI Ae ctactalelse ciataiees ae tlets eielesteis sil sletarticta sete ele lettie’s|e 14,281 2,006,689 
Weatebrussians. cnc coaacse es Mts caters pmisareinio sie cntteraic ctolst= one 9,852 1,494,360 
BO@rlinege ae oles = o's arar-sicre sale oiaus vaishete sieverersieyaieretsveie conta teke teats 25 1,677,304 
Branden Dut pigcters scleicts <ietacrciete olsisiete iota cieltete oleate ete otaa ior © 15,381 2,821,695 
POMOCLARIA Ts cerns o Sotie n cise cices es ce ee ¢ osineaitaneeeriah sie 11,627 1,574,147 
LEO) No oe. COS6 Go .URerOCRbIsomab Gomer ActiCoagcodandddnnsas 11,183 1,828,658 
WUGSidaa sas seve ele teverela = eels © )e%e, a. aierayalsiareeratate ptarelelaretete etatekele eis 15,563 4,415,309 
PA ONTY ccarcietenete afer clave chitelatal o dave lovuiale, o'aleiehe oietetetticteteter tain oelereiela ore 9,747 2,698,549 
PCIE SWISH OLSLOMIT. +(e. 'cle's over sic viajes s el e'store siatetataere sisters a sinietaiele 7,299 1,286,416 
ERATIONS MG | fslclsioistnnternlctete octae sial b/s is aisie.s or ciote Bisieralehete sick ereaia\ere . 14,855 2,422,020 
WWIGSGDIALIC stare sore siete stvis'a > on os oie, clnte oi eisiolerninicions «aaeke steuereie + omtele 7,802 2,701,420 
EV GASOAIN ASB AU sist sielait7elcis e e\siols) « sis.0) ais oateictatahere ctelotelelel a siete a cise 6,059 1,756,802 
INAS Cag. commaricndetoupoardtcoctoottnodoadcnpedcosdo 10,422 5,106,002 
EROHENZOMOLI ehelsrerese cs ic clcte o.clsle eicvelais alovatoinre slain olelee siete tictalein's o 4 65,752 

DOCS aetercietetsraencleterstctelelsiaie s/sinlo\s's) eleiainis/siniaiiale sicisis sista eis 134,537 31,855,123 


According to the census of 1895, 51.4% lived in the towns and communes, with a popu- 
lation of 2000 and more, showing a considerable rate of increase in the urban population 
as compared with the population of the rural districts. In 1895 nearly 13,000,000 lived 
in the 1266 cities of Prussia, and this showed an annual rate of increase since 1890 of 
1.84%, while the rate of increase in the rural districts was .88%. Heligoland was an- 
nexed in 1890, and since 1891 has been attached to Schleswig-Holstein. Its population 
in 1890 was 2086. In 1819 the total population of Prussia was only 10,981,934, while 
in 1895, as the above figures show, it had increased to 31,855,128. 

Physical Character, etc.—The larger portion of Prussia isa part of the great plain 
stretching from Holland to the Ural mountains, and, except in the s. of Hanover and 
Silesia, is an almost unbroken level. The Sudetic mountains, whose northern ranges, 
known as the Riesengebirge (q.v.), lie between the Oder and the Elbe, divide Prussia from 
Bohemia; while the Thiringerwald intersects the line dividing it from Saxony and some 
of the lesser German states. The Harz mountains (q.v.) of Hanover are now within the 
limits of Prussian territory. None of these ranges rise, even in their highest summits, 
above 5,000 feet. In the e. the surface of the great plain of Prussia is marked by two 
distinct tracts of more elevated land, one of which belongs to the elevation which, run. 
ning generally parallel to the Baltic, may be traced from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
source of the Volga, and which in Prussia rises about 400 ft. above the sea-level. This 
tract is diversified with numerous lakes, none of which is more than 20 sq.m. in extent, 
but which altogether occupy an area of more than 300 sq. miles. The soil, consisting 
chiefly of loose sand interspersed with a large number of erratic blocks of granite, is 
sterile, covered in many places with heaths and belts of stunted pines. On the northern 
slope, terminating on the shores of the Baltic, there are several fertile districts, more 
especially along those rivers which have been carefully embanked, as the Niemen and 
the Vistula. The southern elevation of the Prussian plain, running between the Polish 
mountains of Sandomir in the s.e., and the Elbe between Magdeburg and Burg in the 
n.w., attains a height of about 1000 ft. near Breslau on the Oder, where it is known as 
the Trebnitz heights. Its general character is more fertile than the northern elevation; 
while the country between the two is, for the most part, extremely sterile. It includes 
the sandy waste in which Berlin, the capital, is situated. South of this tract, and in 
Silesia and Prussian Saxony, the country is fertile, including some of the most produc- 
tive grain-growing districts of Prussia. Hanover has much the same character. Great 
marshes or peat-moors cover the n. and n.w. districts; but the valleys that lie among the 
Harz mountains in the s. are often fertile, and well adapted for agriculture. The coasts 
are low, and require to be protected from the overflowing of the sea by embankments and 
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dikes. Sleswick-Holstein, the recently annexed territory n. of the Elbe, is in part sandy 
and heathy, like the plain of Hanover, but it has also numerous marshes. The great 
plain of northern Prussia is watered by five large rivers—the Weser, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, 
and Niemen; the numerous affluents of which, together with many smaller streams, con 
tribute largely to the facilities of intercourse throughout the country, as many of them 
are navigable for vessels of several hundred tons. 

The western and south-western parts of Prussia, comprising Rhenish Prussia, West- 
phalia, and Hesse-Nassau, are quite distinct in their physical character from the rest of 
Prussia. They are divided by the Rhine into two portions, each of which has an ele- 
vated anda low plain. On the w. bank of the river, the level land terminates in the north- 
ern extremity of the Vosges, or, as they are here called, the Hardt, mountains, and extends 
northward as far as Aix-la-Chapelle. This table-land is broken along the banks of thg 
Moselle by ranges of the Hochwald and the Soonwald, the highest summit of which, 
Walderbsenkopf, attains an elevation of about 2,700 feet. The plain n. of the Moselle, 
which is known as the Eifel and the Hohe Veen, has a mean elevation of 1600 ft., with 
a few higher hills. The level country between the Rhine and Maas, bordering the Eifel, 
is extremely fertile. On the e. side of the Rhine, the table-land, rising along the banks 
of that river and the Main, terminates in the ridge of the Taunus, whose highest sum- 
mit, the Feldberg, attains a height of more than 2,800 feet. In the n., the plain ends in 
the Westerwald between the Lahn and the Sieg, and in the Sauerland between the Sieg 
and the Ruhr. The Teutoburgerwald and the Harz mountains cut off this region from 
the sandy and heathy wastes of northern Prussia. The soil is generally poor in these 
districts, which, however, possess special sources of wealth in their iron and coal mines. 
But Hesse-Cassel, which forms part of the central plateau of Germany, is particularly 
fruitful, cereals of all kinds growing abundantly. 

The narrow valley of the Rhine is noted as one of the most picturesque and beautiful 
parts of Germany. The Rhine (q.v.) is navigable throughout its entire course in Prussia, 
which it traverses from s, to n., receiving numerous other rivers—as the Lahn, Wied, Sieg, 
Wupper, Ruhr, Lippe, Berkel, and Vechte on the right; and on the left, the Ahr and the 
Moselle, the latter of which is navigable for more than 150 m. within the Prussian 
dominions. The Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, as also the Spree and the 
Havel, affluents of the Elbe, are of high importance for the inland navigation of Prussia, 
and are each discussed in special articles. The great rivers of north Germany are con- 
nected by an extensive system of canals, suchas the Seckenburger, the Friedrichsgraben, 
the Finow, Bromberger, and Friedrich Wilhelms, and the Plauensche. 

Climate, Products, etc.—The climate of Prussia presents great differences in the east- 
ern and western provinces—the former being exposed to heavy snow-storms in the winter, 
and great droughts in the summer, and with a mean annual temperature of 43°, has a 
summer mean temperature of 61°, and winter, 26° Fahr.; while the latter, which have 
milder winters, and a larger fall of rain, have a mean annual temperature of 49°.5— 
summer, 63°, and winter, 35° Fahr. 

Agriculture and the rearing of cattle constitute the principal sources of employment 
and wealth of the rural population of the entire monarchy, and the state has hitherto 
directed its unremitting attention to the furtherance of the one, and the improvement of 
the other; abrogating onerous land-taxes, advancing money to landowners, encouraging 
agricultural institutions, introducing approved breeds of animals, and- improved farm 
implements, etc. About one-half, or 12,000,000, of the population of the kingdom are 
engaged in agriculture as their sole or chief occupation. Wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas, 
millet, rape-seed, maize, linseed, tobacco, flax, hemp, hops, chicory, are extensively cul- 
tivated, and largely exported. The finest grain districts are the Borde, near Magdeburg, 
the low-lands on the Wartha and Netze, and on the Pléne and Madiie lakes, the north- 
eastern parts of Pomerania, the island of Riigen, the valleys of the Oder in Silesia, of 
the Saale, Moselle, Saar, and parts of Hesse-Nassau. Potatoes have of late years been 
largely grown. Western Prussia is noted for its excellent fruits and vegetables, and 
its provinces stand pre-eminent for their wines. Nassau is specially famous for its 
Rhine wines, Hochheimer, Johannisberg, Rudesheimer, and Asmannshauser. The 
forest-lands, which are chiefly in East Prussia, Posen, Upper Silesia, Westphalia, 
Southern Hanover, and Hesse-Nassau, are of great value and considerable extent. 
The most important mineral in Prussia is coal, the production of which has greatly 
increased in the 19th century. There are rich veins of itin Upper and Lower Silesia, 
in Westphalia, and the Rhine provinces, and in some parts of Saxony, Hanover and 
Hesse-Nassau. In 1848 the output of coal amounted only to 17,571,581 tons, and in 1895 
it had increased to 72,621,509 tons. The increase in the production of lignite has been 
nearly as great. In the former year it was about 8,000,000 tons, and in the latter about 
20,000,000 tons. In 1895 it was estimated that Prussia yielded about one-half of the 
rani production of zinc. Large returns also come from the working of copper and 
ead. 

East Prussia is noted for its royal studs, and the excellent breed of horses which it 
now raises, and of which large numbers are annually exported. Westphalia enjoys a 
special reputation for the excellence of its hams and pork, Pomerania for its smoked 
geese, and Brandenburg and Hanover for honey and wax. 

Fish of all sorts are abundant in the rivers and numerous lakes; seals are taken in the 
Baltic. The wooded districts abound in game of every kind; pheasants, partridges, and 
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wild-geese being often found in enormous quantities. Besides stags, fallow-deer, wila 
boars, foxes, otters, weasels, polecats, martens, badgers, hares, and rabbits, the lynx, 
bear, eagle, and beavers are occasionally met with. 

Manufactures, Commerce.—The principal manufactures are linens, for which certain 
districts of Silesia, Prussian Saxony, and Brandenburg enjoy a European celebrity; while 
of late years, the cotton manufactories, worked by steam, have maintained a successful 
rivalry with the older linens, worked by hand-looms. Besides these, there are numerous 
manufactories of silk, wool, mixed cotton and linen fabrics; including fine shawls and 
carpets in Brandenburg, stockings and ribbons in the Rhenish provinces, where, as well 
as in Westphalia and Hesse-Nassau, the flax, hemp, and silk and cotton thread is mainly 
prepared for the manufacturers. These districts, moreover, stand foremost in regard to 
the preparation and manufacture of iron, steel (the steel and gun works of Krupp, at 
Essen, being world-famous), and other metallic wares, paper, leather, soap, oil, cigars, 
and tobacco, and for the number of their distilleries and breweries; while Saxony and 
Silesia have the largest number of chicory, starch, beet-root, gunpowder, and glass 
works. Berlin and Elberfeld rank as the two most important centers of manufacture in 
the continent. Sete tae 

The commerce of Prussia is facilitated by her central European position and by the 
network of river and canal navigation, which makes her territories the connecting 
medium between several of the great European states, and which, with some 18,000 
miles of railway (May Ist, 1896) and an extensive sea-line on the Baltic sea and the 
German ocean, give her a free outlet to the rest of the world. The railways are rapidly 
falling into the possession of the state. The state owned only some 3,000 miles of rail- 
way line in 1878 and at the same date private companies owned over 11,000 miles. In 
1896 all but 977 miles out of a total of 18,079 were owned and administered by the state, 
which derives a very important income from them. The chief points for foreign trade 
are Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Breslau, Posen, Konigsberg, 
Danzig, Stettin, Magdeburg, Hanover, Altona, Cologne, Barmen, Elberfeld, and Kre- 
feld. Yearly markets are held in about 2,670 towns. There are great wool markets at 
Berlin, Breslau, Konigsberg, Hanover, Posen, Stettin, Landsberg, Hildesheim, Pader- 
born, and Kassel; and important flax and linen markets in several cities of Silesia. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Frankfort-on-the-Main and Berlin are the seats of important 
fairs. 

The money, measures and weights of Prussia are those used throughout the German 
empires. The silver standard prevailed in nearly all of the German states down to 187], 
when it was replaced by the gold standard, under the provisions of the law of Dec. 4th 
of that year. The unit is the mark, having a value in United States money, according 
to the official report of 1896, of 23.8 cents. It is not coined in gold, but is used as a 
subsidiary coin. Berlin is the seat of the principal office of the Reichsbank, which is the 
head of the imperial banking system. It is a private bank under the special control of 
the government. 

Religion, ete—The dominant religion is Protestantism, and since 1817 the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches have been united under the head of one common evangelical church. 
Everything connected with the external administration of church matters is under the 
control of the minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical affairs, but every religious 
community manages its own internal concerns; the Protestant churches acting in con- 
junction with consistories or boards appointed by the government, one of which exists 
in each province, under the direction of the upper president, or provincial governor, and 
clerical superintendent-generals, who, in Posen and Pomerania, bear the title of bishop, 
while the Roman Catholic church is directed by the two archbishops of Posen and 
Gnesen and Cologne, under whom stand the four bishoprics of Culm, Miinster, Pader- 
born, and Treves. The two episcopal sees of Breslau and Ermeland are directly under 
the jurisdiction of the pope, while the district of Glatz, in Silesia, belongs to the arch- 
bishopric of Prague, and Katscher, in upper Silesia, to that of Olmiitz. The results of 
the census of 1890 as regards the numbers of the religious bodies were as follows: the 
Protestants of Prussia numbered 19,230,376; the Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics, 
10,252,807; other Christian sects, 95,349, and Jews, 372,058. This gives a decided major- 
ity of the population as Protestants. The provinces in which the Protestants have the 
ereatest numerical superiority are Schleswig-Holstein, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Sax- 
ony, Hanover, Berlin, East Prussia, and Hesse-Nassau. The Roman Catholics are in 
the majority in Hohenzollern, Rhineland, Posen, Silesia, Westphalia, and West Prussia, 
while the Jews are pilates point of numbers in the city of Berlin, constituting 

some 5% of the population. : : y ‘ 
ee hed ctdioationel compulsory in Prussia, and its management and pecan 
are under the control of the state. In no country are better or. ampler means Buepne 
for the diffusion of knowledge among all classes of the community. Prussia has eleven 

: +47 7j ing in 1894-5. of 1351, and an attendance of 13,896. 
universities, with a total teaching staff, in 1 ape : arratl As 
Among the leading universities are those at Berlin, Gottingen, Bonn, rk 3 % aa 
a rule, the universities consist of four faculties: theological, sea eee act aes a < 
philosophical. Every locality is required by law to maintain a school which a 
ported in part by local contributions, and in part by state aid. These schools are ee er 
the administration of the local authorities, who are elected by the citizens, and atte so 
are charged for education. Attendance at these elementary schools is required 0 
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children unless they are provided with a proper education in some other way. The 
school age is from 6 to 14 years. The government supports and administers all the 
universities and high schools, all the normal schools as well as some of the gymnasia, 
real gymnasia, and similar institutions. The minister of public instruction has charge 
of the educational establishments. The law permits anyone to teach or to found edu- 
cational establishments if he can prove to the public authorities that these establish- 
ments have the requisite qualifications. All private as well as public educational 
institutions are under the supervision, however, of the minister of public instruction, 
In addition to the libraries of the several universities, there is the royal library at Ber- 
lin, one of the finest in the world. Among the numerous scientific, artistic, and liter- 
ary schools and societies of Prussia, the following are some of the more distinguished: 
the academy of arts, founded in 1699; the royal museum of arts; the academy of 
sciences; the natural history, geographical, and polytechnic societies of Berlin; the 
antiquarian society of Stettin; the Breslau natural history and historical societies, ete. 

_ Justice.—Till lately, in the Rhenish provinces, the code Napoléon was in force, and in 
Hither-Pomerania,the common German law; but in other parts of the kingdom the Prussian 
code, compiled under Frederick the Great’s direction, and introduced in 1794, was fol- iC 
lowed. A new penal code was promulgated in 1850, by which all pre-existing seign- 
iorial, municipal, or ecclesiastical rights of decreeing punishments were unconditionally 
abrogated. A partial codification was brought about in 1862; and in 1869 a code of 
commercial law, valid for the North German Confederation. Since the establishment of 
the empire, imperial law has precedence of that peculiar to the various states in a large 
number of subjects. A universal criminal code is now in force for the whole empire ; 
and a common judicature bill for the empire at large was introduced in 1879. Prussia 
has 15 Oberlandesgerichte or provincial courts, one or more in each province. Connected 
with that sitting at Berlin is the Privy-council of Justice, which has jurisdiction over 
the royal family and the princely houses of Hohenzollern. The supreme tribunal of the 
empire has recently been established, not at Berlin but at Leipzig. 

Army, Navy, ete.—According to the budget estimate of 1896-7, the peace strength of 
the Prussian army was 21,541 officers and 431,767 men. Ona war footing the number 
can be greatly increased. Every man capable of bearing arms is required to serve for a 
certain number of years, under the same conditions as prevail generally in the empire. 
See the articles GERMANY, and ARMIES, MODERN. For an account of the navy, see 
the article NAVIES, MODERN. ) 

Constitution, etc.—Prussia was an absolute monarchy till the crisis of 1848, when the 
decided movement in favor of liberal views compelled the late king to convoke a national 
assembly, and submit to the establishment of a constitutional form of government, 
which has been repeatedly modified. The national representative body consists of two 
bodies. 1. An upper chamber (herrenhaus, or ‘house of lords”), which is now com- 
posed of the princes of the royal family who are of age, the chiefs of the mediatized 
princely houses, recognized by the congress of Vienna, and numbering 16 in Prussia, 
the heads of the territorial nobility (about 50), life-peers chosen by the king from the 
class of rich land-owners, manufacturers, and ‘‘ national celebrities,” a titled representa- 
tive chosen by all Jand-owners in each of the Prussian provinces, representatives of the 
universities, the burgomasters of all towns having more than 50,000 inhabitants, and an 
indefinite number of members appointed by the king for life or for a limited period. 2, 
A lower chamber (abgeordnetenhaus, or *‘ chamber of deputies **), composed of 433 mem- 
bers, 352 for the old kingdom, 80 for the provinces annexed in 1867 and one for Lauen- 
burg. Every Prussian who has attained his 25th year, and who has a municipal vote, 
has also a parliamentary vote, but not a direct one. Out of every 250 wrwahler, or elec- 
tors in the first instance, is chosen a wahimann, or direct elector. This is the man who, 
strictly speaking, votes for a member of parliament. Representatives are elected for 
three years. In addition to this general house of assembly, there are representative 
bodies for the provinces, communes, and circles, which debate and legislate in regard to 
local matters within their several departments. The ministry of state consists, besides 
the president of the council (who is also imperial chancellor), of ten ministers, under whose 
ministries are numerous departments, embracing almost every conceivable subdivision 
of foreign policy or internal legislation, since nothing can be done in Prussia indepen- 
dently of the state. By the modified constitution of 1850, all exclusive privileges arising 
from titles or station are abrogated, and perfect equality in the eye of the law fully 
recognized; liberty of the subject guaranteed in regard to religious persuasion, the right 
to hold meetings, unarmed, within closed doors, and become members of societies; 
immunity from domiciliary visits, and inviolability of letters, etc. The monarchy is 
hereditary in the male line. The sovereign and royal family must profess the evangel- 
ical confession of faith. The king, who is not responsible for the measures of his gov- 
ernment, and whose decrees require the counter-signatures of his ministers, exercises the 
executive power, nominates and dismisses the ministry, summons and dissolves the 
chambers, orders the promulgation of the laws, is commander-in-chief of the forces, has 
the right of proclaiming peace and war, granting reprieves, etc. He bears the titles of 
king of Prussia, markgraf of Brandenburg, sovereign-duke of Silesia, prince of Orange, 
grand-duke of Pomerania and the Lower Rhine, beside a host of lesser titles. The title 
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‘emperor of Germany,” by which he is now best known, is not, of course, a Prussian 
dignity. The arms of Prussia are composed of four central shields, borne on the great 
shield of 48 fields, representing the different territories incorporated in the Prussian 
monarchy. The black eagle on a field argent, surmounted by the open crown, is the 
special cognizance of Prussia proper. The national colors are black and white; the 
standard is white, bearing the Prussian crowned eagle and an iron cross in the right 
corner. The eldest son of the king bears the title of crown-prince. The ordinary royal 
residences are the palaces at Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlottenburg. The royal domains 
were ceded to the state by Frederick- William ITI. in 1820, on condition of a rental of 2} 
millions thalers being paid first from them for the king and his family, which, however, 
has been largely increased of late years by means of a krondotation (‘‘crown-allowance ”), 
Among the numerous military orders, the following deserve notice: The order of the 
swan, founded in 1443, and that of the black eagle, founded in 1701, regarded as of the 
highest dignity. 

According to the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1897, the receipts 
and expenditures for that year were each calculated at 1,939,258,169 marks, the mark 
being the equivalent of 25.8 cents in U. S. currency; while the public debt of that year 
amounted to 6,476,691,805, the bulk of which consisted of a funded debt, on which the 
interest was from 3 to 4 per cent. 

Population, Races, etc.—The bulk of the population of Prussia consists of Germans. 
In 1890 they made up over 87 per cent. of the total. The next ethnic element in im- 
portance is the Slavonic, the Slavs comprising about 10 per cent. of the population in 
1890. Of the foreigners living in Prussia, in 1890, 49,194 were Austrians and Hun- 
garians, 34,392 Dutch; 31,489 Danes; 10,347 Russians; 7,414 British; 6,507 Swedes and 
Norwegians; 6,096 Swiss; 5,066 Americans; 4,932 Belgians; and 1,708 French. As to 
the occupation of the people, the greatest number, according to the census of 1895, were 
engaged in mining and other industries. Agriculture stood next, and third in the order 
of importance was commerce and traffic. 

Ranks, Classes.—Three distinct hereditary classes are recognized in Prussia, viz., 
nobles, burghers, and peasants, To the first belong nearly 200,000 persons, including the 
higher officials of the state, although that number does not comprise the various media- 
tized houses, of which 16 are Prussian, and others belonging to different states, but 
connected with Prussia by still existing, or former territorial possessions. The burgher 
class includes, in its higher branches, all public office-bearers, professional men, 
artists, and merchants; while the peasantry—to which belong all persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits—are divided into classes, depending on the number of horses 
employed on the land, ete. 

History.—The lands bounded by the Baltic, which now form part of Prussia, were 
early occupied by Slavonic tribes, nearly allied to the Letts and Lithuanians. It is con- 
jectured that they were visited by Phenician navigators in the 4th c. B.c.; but beyond 
the fact of their having come into temporary conflict with the Goths and other Teutonic 
hordes, prior to the great exodus of the latter from their northern homes, little is known 
of the people till the 10th c., when they first appear in history under the name of Borussi 
or Prussians. In 997 bishop Adalbert of Prague suffered martyrdom at their hands, 
while endeavoring to convert the people to Christianity. Boleslas duke of Poland suc- 
ceeded, however, about 1018, in compelling them to submit to baptism and subjection. 
After many futile attempts on the part of the people to throw off the yoke of Christian- 
ity and foreign domination, they finally made a successful stand against Boleslas IV. of 
Poland in 1161, and for a time maintained a rude and savage kind of independence, 
which the disturbed condition of Poland prevented its rulers from breaking down. 
The fear of losing their freedom if they adopted Christianity, made the Prussians 
obstinately resist every effort for their conversion; and it was not till the middle of the 
13th c., when the knights of the Teutonic order entered upon their ‘‘famous” crusade 
against them, that the Christian faith was formally established among them. The 
aggressive inroads of the pagan Prussians on the territories of their Christian neighbors, 
and their advance into Pomerania, were the exciting causes of this important movement. 
The knights of the order, when appealed to by Conrad duke of Masovia to aid in the 
subjection of the heathen, gladly promised their services, on condition of being per- 
mitted to retain possession of the lands which they might conquer; and having entered 
the Prussian territories in considerable numbers, they intrenched themselves at Vogel- 
sang and Nessau in 1280, and at once entered upon the conquest of Prussia. For half a 
century the belligerent brotherhood were engaged in war with the people—winning 
lands and souls by hard fighting—until at length, in 1283, they found themselves undis- 
puted masters of the country, which they had both civilized and Christianized after a 
fashion, namely, by almost exterminating the pagan population. During this period of 
struggle, the knights founded the cities of Thorn, Kulm, Marienwerder, Memel, and 
Konigsberg, repeopled the country with German colonists, encouraged agriculture and 
trade, and laid the foundation of a well-ordered, prosperous state. The unhappy wars 
between the knights and the Poles and Lithuanians, together with the moral degeneracy 
of the order, led, in the 14th and 15th centuries, to the gradual decline of their suprem- 
acy. In 1454 the municipal and noble classes, with the co-operation of Poland, rose in 
open rebellion against the knights, who were finally compelled to seek peace at any 
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cost, and obliged, in 1466, to accept the terms offered to them by tne treaty of Thorn, 
by which West Prussia and Ermland were ceded by them unconditionally to Poland, and 
the remainder of their territories declared to be fiefs of that kingdom. In 1511 the 
knights elected as their grand-master the markgraf Albert of Anspach and Baireuth, a 
kinsman of the king of Poland, and a scion of the Frankish line of the Hohenzollern 
family. Although his election did not immediately result, as the knights had hoped, in 
securing them allies powerful enough to aid them in emancipating themselves from 
Polish domination, it was fraught with important consequences to Germany at large, no 
less than to the order itself. In 1525 the grand-master was acknowledged duke of 
Prussia, which was converted into a secular duchy (afterward known as East Prussia), 
and renounced the Roman Catholic religion for-Lutheranism, his example being followed 
by many of the knights. The country made rapid advances under the rule of Albert, 
who improved the mode of administering the law, restored some order to the finances 
of the state, established schools, founded the university of Kénigsberg (1544), and caused 
the Bible to be translated into Polish, and several books of instruction to be printed in 
German, Polish, and Lithuanian. His son and successor, Albert Frederick, having 
become insane, a regency was appointed. Several of his kinsmen in turn enjoyed the 
dignity of regent, and finally his son-in-law, Johann Sigismund, elector of Branden- 
burg, after having held the administration of affairs in his hands for some years, was, on 
the death of the duke in 1618, recognized as his successor, both by the people and by the 
king of Poland, from whom he received the investiture of the duchy of Prussia; which, 
since that period, has been governed by the Hohenzollern-Brandenburg house. 

Here it will be necessary to retrace our steps in order briefly to consider the political 
and dynastic relations of the other parts of the Prussian state. In the 12th c. the northern 
Mark, comprising probably the territory between the Elbe and the Oder, as far as its 
confluence with the Spree, was held by the immediate descendants of Albert the Bear of 
Luxemburg, its first hereditary markgraf, who, during the next two or three centuries, 
extended their dominions eastward, beyond the Oder into Further Pomerania. On the 
extinction of this line, known as the Ascanian house, a remote kinsman, Frederick VI., 
count of Hohenzollern, and markgraf of Niirnberg, became possessed, partly by pur- 
chase and partly by investiture from the emperor, of the Brandenburg lands, which, in 
his favor, were constituted into an electorate. This prince, known as the elector Fred- 
erick I., received his investiture in 1417. He united under his rule, in addition to his 
hereditary Franconian lands of Anspach and Baireuth, a territory of more than 11,000 
sq. miles. His reign was disturbed by the insubordination of the nobles, and the con- 
stant incursions of his Prussian and Polish neighbors, but by his firmness and resolution 
he restored order at home and enlarged his boundaries. Under Frederick’s successors 
the Brandenburg territory was augmented by the addition of many new acquisitions, 
although the system of granting appanages to the younger members of the reigning 
house, common at that time, deprived the electorate of some of its original domains, as 
for instance the markgrafate of Anspach, which passed, on the death of the elector 
Albert Achilles in 1486, as an independent state to his younger sons and their descend- 
ants. The most considerable addition to the electorate was the one to which reference 
has already been made, and which fell to the elector John Sigismund through his mar- 
riage in 1609 with Anne, daughter and heiress of Albert Frederick the Insane, duke of 
Prussia. In consequence of this alliance, the duchy of Cleves, the countships of Ravens- 
berg, the Mark, and Limburg, and the extensive duchy of Prussia, now known as East 
Prussia, became incorporated with the Brandenburg territories, which were thus more 
than doubled in area. The reign of John Sigismund’s successor, Georg-Wilhelm 
(1619-40), was distracted by the miseries of the thirty years’ war, and the country was 
alternately the prey of the Swedish and imperial armies; and on the accession of Georg- 
Wilhelm’s son, the great elector Frederick-William (q.v.), in 1640, the electorate was 
sunk in the lowest depths of social misery and financial embarrassment. But so wise, 
prudent, and vigorous was the government of this prince, that at his death in 1688 he 
left a well-filled exchequer, and a fairly equipped army of 38,000 men; while the elect- 
orate, Which now possessed a population of one and a half million, and an area of 42,000 
sq.m., had been raised by his genius to the rank of a great European power. His suc- 
cessors, Frederick III. (q.v.) (1688-1713), and Frederick-William I. (1718-40), each in 
his own way increased the power and credit of Prussia, which had been in 1701 raised 
to the rank of a kingdom. The latter monarch was distinguished for his rigid economy 
of the public money and an extraordinary penchant for tall soldiers, and left to his son, 
the great Frederick II. (q.v.), a compact and prosperous state, a well-disciplined army, 
and a sum of nearly nine million thalers in his treasury. Frederick II. (1740-86) dex- 
terously availed himself of the extraordinary advantages of his position to raise Prussia 
to the rank of one of the greatest political powers of Europe. In the intervals 
between his great wars, he devoted all his energies to the improvement of the state, 
by encouraging agriculture, trade, and commerce, and reorganizing the military, 
financial, and judicial departments of the state. By his liberal views in regard to 
religion, science, and government, he inaugurated a system whose results reacted on 
the whole of Europe; and in Germany, more especially, he gave a new stimulus 
to thought, and roused the dormant patriotism of the people. Frederick was not over- 
scrupulous in his means of enlarging his dominions, as he proved by sharing in the first 
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partition of Poland in 1772, when he obtained as his portion nearly all west Prussia, and 
several other districts in east Prussia. His nephew and successor, Frederick-William II. 
(1786-97), aggrandized his kingdom by the second and third partitions of Poland in 1793 
and 1795, Frederick-William III. (q.v.), (1797-1840), who had been educated under the 
direction of his grand-uncle, Frederick the Great, succeeded his father in 1797, at a time 
of extreme difliculty, when continental rulers had no choice beyond being the opponents, 
the tools, or the victims of French republican ambition. By endeavoring to maintain a 
neutral attitude, Prussia lost her political importance, and gained no real friends, but 
many covert enemies. But the calamities which this line of policy brought upon Prussia 
roused Frederick-William from his apathy, and with energy, perseverance, and self- 
denial worthy of all praise, he devoted himself, with his minister count Hardenberg, to 
the reorganization of the state. In the ten years which succeeded the battle of Waterloo, 
Prussia underwent a complete reorganization. Trade received a new impulse through 
the various commercial treaties made with the maritime nations of the world, the forma- 
tion of excellent roads, the establishment of steam and sailing packets on the great rivers, 
and at a later period the organization of the customs-treaty, known as the Zollverein 
(q.v.), between Prussia and the other states of northern Germany, and through the for- 
mation of an extended net-work of railways. The most ample and liberal provision was 
made for the diffusion of education over every part of the kingdom, and to every class, 
In like manner, the established Protestant church was enriched by the newly inaugurated 
system of government supervention, churches were built, the emoluments of the clergy 
were raised, and their dwellings improved; but not content with that, the king wished 
to legislate for the church in accordance with a set plan; and when the various Protest- 
ant churches refused to be joined in the union prescribed for them, difficulties arose. 
This tendency to over-legislation has long been the predominating evil feature of Prussian 
administration; and the state, without regard to the incongruous elements of which it was 
composed, was divided and subdivided into governmental departments, which, in their 
turn, under some head or other, brought every individual act under governmental super- 
vision, to the utter annihilation of political independence. The people, when they 
gradually began to comprehend the nature of this administrative machinery, saw that it 
made no provision for political and civil liberty, and demanded of the king the fulfillment 
of the promise he had given in 1815 of establishing a representative constitution for the 
whole kingdom, This Gemand was not acceded to by the king, and its immediate fruits 
were strenuous efforts on his part to check the spirit of liberalism. Every measure taken 
by other sovereigns to put down political movements was vigorously abetted by him. 
Siding with the pietists of Germany, he introduced a sort of Jesuitical despotism, which 
was continued by his successor, Frederick-William IV. The Landstiinde or provincial 
estates, organized in accordance with the system of the middle ages, were the sole and 
inadequate mode of representation granted to Prussia in this reign, notwithstanding the 
pledge made to the nation for a fulland general representative government. An attempt 
made forcibly to unite Lutheran and reformed churches excited universal indignation, 
while the imprisonment, at a later period, of the archbishops of Cologne and Gnesen for 
their conduct in regard to the vexed question of mixed marriages, involved the king in 
a long and fruitless dispute with the pope. The accession of Frederick-William IV. in 
1840 seemed to open a better prospect to the friends of constitutional freedom, but the 
reality was scarcely equal to the expectations which had been warranted by the profes- 
sions of the government. Still, new hopes and requirements had been excited, and a new 
life was infused into every department of the state. Every branch of science, art, and 
literature was understood to receive the attentive consideration of the sovereign, who 
professed to be (and, doubtless, in a sort of way, was) actuated by a love of universal 
progress. He made similar professions in regard to religious toleration, but the pietistic 
tendencies of his government exerted a forced and prejudicial influence in every depart- 
ment of the state; while the bureaucratic spirit of over-governing which characterized 
the administration was becoming daily more and more irksome to the nation, and gave 
rise to the formation of free churches or Protestant communities; while a contemporane- 
ous excitement which had arisen in the Roman Catholic church of Prussia, as the result 
of the schismatic movement due to the stand taken by chaplain Ronge on the exhibition 
of the holy coat of Treves (q.v.), further complicated the relations between church and 
state. See GERMAN CATHOLics. The king and his advisers, underrating the importance of 
the movement of 1848 in Germany, thought they had satisfied the requirements of the 
hour by granting a few unimportant reforms, and making equivocal promises of further 
concessions. When at length, however, the citizens and troops came into collision, and 
blood was shed, Frederick-William came forward as the professed regenerator of his 
country, offering to lay down his royal title and merge his kingdom in the common 
fatherland, for the salvation of which he recommended a cordial union of all German 
princes and people in one bond, and proposing himself as the guide and leader of this 
new Germany. His own subjects, and many Germans in other states, hailed with delight 
professions which seemed to give a living embodiment to the national desire for unity. 
The publication of a political amnesty, the nomination of a liberal ministry, the recogni- 
tion of a civic guard, the retirement of the prince of Prussia, the heir-presumptive—with 
whom every arbitrary measure of government was believed to originate—and the sum- 
mons of a representative chamber to discaiss the proposed constitution—-all tended to 
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allay the general discontent. It might have been well if the German states and the Ger- 
man democracy had resolved at this time to accept the leadership of Prussia, but the so- 
called national assembly at Frankfort declined to do this, and elected the archduke John 
of Austrialieut.gen. of Germany. A feeling of deep chagrin on the part of the Prussian 
king was the result of that extremely unwise and unpatriotic act, dictated by a fear of 
Prussian military strength, and oblivious of the fact that Prussia, in spite of its despotic 
government, was the country most thoroughly penetrated by Germanicideas. His ardor 
in the cause of the fatherland cooled, his pledges to his own subjects remainzd unfulfilled 
as long and as completely as the occasion permitted, and his policy became more strongly 
tinged than before with a jealousy of Austria. His powerful co-operation in putting 
down the insurrection in Poland, and the democratic party in Baden, gave, however, 
ample proof of his determined opposition to every popular demonstration against abso- 
lutism. In the first war of the Sleswick-Holstein duchies, the Prussians acted in concert 
with the disaffected against their sovereign, the king of Denmark, occupying the ducal 
provinces in the name and on the behalf of the dict. The latter years of this reign 
were characterized by great advance in the material prosperity and internal improvement 
of the country. Extensive lines of railway and post-roads were opened, the river navi- 
gation greatly facilitated, treaties of commerce formed with foreign countries, and great 
expansion given to the Prussian and north German zollverein (q.v.), the army put upon 
a footing of hitherto unprecedented efficiency of arms and artillery, and the educational] 
system of the country still further developed. The political freedom of Prussia did not, 
however, make equal advance. The chambers which met for the discussion and fram- 
ing of aconstitutional mode of government, were constantly interrupted and obstructed 
in the prosecution of their task, and the constitution was modified every year between 
1850 and 1857, until it retained few of its original bases. Wilhelm L., who succeeded his 
brother in 1861, and in 1871 became German emperor, was no more a lover of constitu- 
tional, or at least of popular, liberty, than any of his predecessors; and for some years 
he strove hard to check the progress of the popular movement, in so far as it aimed at 
interference with the absoluteness of the regal power, and _ he repeatedly rejected meas- 
ures of reform recommended by the Prussian chamber of deputies; but, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed that he proved himself zealous for the honor and greatness of 
Germany above all other princes of the empire; and the exigencies of the great war with 
France (1870-71) compelled the Prussian government to bring itself into far closer rela- 
tions with popular feeling, though constitutiopal freedom is still far from being fully 
enjoyed. For the later history of Prussia, both military and political, see Bismarck ; 
GERMANY ; PoniTicAL PARTIES, GERMAN ; SLESWICK. 


PRUSSIA, one of the eleven provinces into which the kingdom of the same name is 
divided, is bounded on the s.w. by Pomerania and the Baltic sea, and on the e. and s. by 
Russia and Poland. Area, 24,116 sq. m.; pop.’85, 3,367,704. It is divided into two dis- 
tricts or sub-provinces—e. Prussia and w. Prussia, of which the former i3 consider- 
ably the larger. About two-thirds of the soil consists of good land, the remainder being 
chiefly sandy. Agriculture is by far the most important branch of industry, manufac- 
tures being confined to such articles as supply merely local wants. Wheat is extensively 
cultivated, especially in the district of Gumbinnen; and, as the inhabitants live chiefly 
upon rye, the larger half of the wheat grown is exported. Prussia possesses a larger 
number of horses than any other province in the kingdom. For the history of the prov- 
ince of Prussia, and for its principal physical features, see Pruss1a, KINGDOM OF. 


PRUSSIAN BLUE. See BLUE, CYANOGEN, FERRO-CYANOGEN, and FERRID-CYANOGEN. 


PRUSSIC ACID. See Hyprocyanic AcID. 


PRUTH, an important affluent of the Danube, rises in the s.e. of the Austrian crown- 
land of Galicia, on the n.e. side of the Carpathian mountains, and near the base of mount 
Rusky in that range. It flows in a deep valley eastward past Kolomea and Czernowitz, 
and from the point at which it leaves Austrian territory to its embouchure in the Danube 
at Reni, 12 m. below Galatz, it forms again, as it used to do before 1856, the boundary 
between the Russian province of Bessarabia and Roumania. Length about 500 miles. 
Swift in its upper course, the Pruth becomes navigable near Jassy. Its affluents are 
numerous, but inconsiderable. 


PRYNNE, WILLIAM, noted as a pamphleteer and active politician during the reign of 
Charles I., and the subsequent period of the commonwealth, was born near Bath in the 
year 1600. He received his early education there, and was afterward transferred to Oriel 
college, Oxford, where, in 1620, he took his bachelor’s degree. Selecting the law as his 
Pon, he entered himself at Lincoln’s inn, where he became a bencher and reader; 

ut it does not appear that he ever very seriously endeavored to obtain practice at the 
bar. He was early drawn into the vortex of ecclesiastical controversy, and speedily made 
himself heard of as a champion of the puritan party. In 1682 appeared his Histriomas- 
fiz, or a Scourge for Stage-Players, a tasteless and scurrilous attack on the popular 
amusements of the period, which procured him the attention of the authorities. For 
this performance he underwent prosecution in the star chamber, with results sufficiently 
unpleasant. His sentence involved him in a fine of £38,000, degradation from the bar, 
expulsion from Oxford and Lincoln’s inn, the-loss of both his ears in the pillory, and the 
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shock to his vanity as an author of seeing his book burned in public by the hangman. 
He was, moreover, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and immured in the tower 
accordingly. If the severity of the punishment seems, at first sight, astounding in its 
disproportion to the nature and amount of the offense, it is perhaps sufliciently explained 
by the fact that Prynne, by his previous issue of a series of anti-prelatical tracts, as by 
other indications of hostility, had made himself most obnoxious to archbishop Laud and 
the clergy. Three years after, the pertinacious offender found means to publish from 
his prison another pamphlet, in which he fiercely attacked the hierarchy, and was 
unsparing in his persona] abuse of Laud and certain other bishops. For this he was 
again prosecuted; a fine of £5,000 was imposed upon him; he was once more pilloried, 
losing such stumps of ears as the executioner had before spared; and was branded on 
both cheeks with the letters 8. L. (seditious libeler). He was then removed to Caernarvon 
castle, and afterward to that of mont Orgueil, Jersey, where he remained a close prisoner, 
till, in 1640—the long parliament then sitting—he was released by a warrant of the house 
of commons, and a tumultuous expression of popular sympathy celebrated iis restora- 
tion to liberty. Shortly afterward he was sent to parliament as member for Newport, in 
Cornwall, and for some years was actively, and at times even prominently engaged on 
the popular side in the proceedings of the house of commons. In the extreme measures, 
however, leading to the deposition and death of the king, he declined all share; and being 
one of those of whom Cromwell shortly after ‘‘ purged” the house of commons, he pro- 
ceeded to assail him in print with an asperity not inferior to that with which he had 
before made war upon the bishops, as a consequence of which imprudence he was once 
more subjected to several years’ imprisonment. On Cromwell’s death he returned to his 
place in parliament, zealous'y interesting himself in the royal cause; and after the restor- 
ation, the office was bestowed on him of keeper of the records in the tower. Subse. 
quently his inveterate habit of envenomed pamphleteering involved him in difficulties 
with the house of commons, from which, on a charge of seditious libel, he narrowly 
escaped expulsion. He died at Lincoln’s inn in Oct., 1669. The continuous stream of 
writings on the perilous topics of the day, which brought him so constantly into trouble, 
represents but a fraction of Prynne’s literary activity. He busied himself chiefly as a 
compiler of matter illustrative of constitutional and parliamentary history. His most 
valuable works in this field are the Calendar of Parliamentary Writs, and his Records. 


PRYOR, RoGER ATKINSON, b. Va., 1828; son of a prominent clergyman; educated 
for the profession of law. In 1851 he edited the Southside Democrat at Petersburg, Va.; 
in 1852 was attached to the Washington (D. C.) Union, and in 1858 to the Richmond 
Enquirer, In 1855 he had a diplomatic appointment to Greece, but in the following 
year returned to Petersburg and resumed the editorial chair. He also edited the Rich- 
mond (Va.) South, and the Washington Stuies, extreme southern journals. In 1857 he 
went to congress, where he made himself notorious by advocating secession, and by 
challenging John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, to fight a duel. At the very beginning of 
hostilities Mr. Pryor attached himself to the fortunes of the seceding states, and be- 
came a volunteer aid-de-camp to gen. Beauregard when the latter was investing Fort 
Sumter. He rose to be a brig.-gen. in the confederate army, and commanded a division 
in tle battles before Richmond, but resigned Aug. 26, 1863. He was a member of the 
confederate congress, and in 1864 was captured by the federals, and was for a while 
imprisoned in Fort Lafayette. In 1865-90 he practiced law in New York; in 1890 was 
avpointed a judge of the court of common pleas; in 1891 was elected to the same bench 
for 14 years; and in 1896, under the revised constitution, became a justice of the 
sujfreme court for the balance of his term. 


PRZEMYSL, at. of Austria-Hungary, in the province of Galicia, on the right bank 
of the San, an affluent of the Vistula, 54m. w. from Lemberg. It is connected by rail- 
way with Cracow, and so with the w. and n. of Germany on the one hand, and with 
Lemberg on the other. Przemysl is a flourishing town, carries on a considerable trade, 
and has manufactures of linens. Pop. ’90, 35,209. 


PRZI’BRAM, at. of the Austrian empire, in Bohemia, 33 m. s.s.w. from Prague, on 
the Litawka, a feeder of the Moldau. It derives its importance chiefly from extensive 
Jead and silver mines in the neighborhood. Pop. ’91, commune, 18,412. 


PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE, a somewhat remarkable impostor, was born about the year 
1680. His real name and the place of his birth are unknown, but he is presumed to have 
been a native of Switzerland or thes. of France. He received a good education, and 
gave early indication of talent, more especially for the acquisition of languages. Impelled 
by a restless and impatient temper, which indisposed him to any regular pursuit, for some 
years he roamed over Europe as a mere vagabond adventurer, assuming at first the dis- 
guise of an Irish pilgrim, exiled on account of his religion; and afterward as soldier, 
menial, preceptor, beggar, or vagrant nondescript, living on his wits as he could, accord- 
ing to the whim or necessity of the hour. In the course of his wanderings he was thrown 
into contact with a Col. Lauder, commanding a Scotch regiment at Sluys, on whom he 
first passed the imposture to which he subsequently owed his notoriety, assuming the 
name by which he is since known, and representing himself as a Japanese convert to 
Christianity and native of the island Formosa. The good col. seems to have been com- 
pletely deceived by him; not so, however, the chaplain of the regiment, one Innes, a 
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man equally acute and unprincipled, who speedily detected the deception, but was not 
the less willing to use it for the furtherance of hisownends. By Innes, Psalmanazar was 
brought to England, and instantly became the religious lion of the day, his patron skill- 
fully availing himself of the connection to secure for himself preferment in the church. 
Dignitaries of the church contended for the honor of being serviceable to him; and 
through the influence of the bishop of Oxford, apartments were assigned him at the uni- 
versity, in order that he might prosecute his studies there. The talent, ingenuity, and 
resource which he displayed in keeping up the deception, go far to account for what may 
seem to us the strange credulity with which his story was received. He published, in 
Latin, a fabulous account of the island Formosa, the consistency and verisimilitude of ; 
which imposed upon the learned world. He also invented a language, compact and ; 
somewhat complex in structure; and was able, in virtue of a memory not less than aston- 
ishing, to defy the ordinary methods of detection. In the midst of his success, however, 
at the age of about 82, he became the subject of religious impressions, and his conscience 
awoke to the ignominy of the deceit which he was practicing. Urged by what seems to 
have been a genuine feeling of penitence, he withdrew himself from public notice, and 
for the rest of his long life honorably earned his livelihood by literature, in which he had 
a moderate success. Besides much assiduous compilation for the book-sellers, of history, 
geography, and the like, he published several works anonymously, one of which, An 
Essay on Miracles, by a Layman, was for some time exceedingly popular. On his death 
in London, in 1762, it was found that he had also busied himself in preparing for post- 
humous publication an account of his curious career, which, under the title Memoirs of 
—, commonly known as George Psalmanazar, a reputed native of Formosa, written by 
himself, was some years after given to the world. 


PSALMODY, in its widest sense, is the singing of the Psalms of David and other 
sacred songs; but from the beginning of the reformation period, the term has been 
restricted to the singing of metrical versions of the Psalms to short simple airs. Psalm- 
singing was of ancient date among the Jews, and was practiced from the first ages of 
Christianity; the charge of Pliny the younger against the Christians was, that they sang 
Psalms to Christ ‘‘ guas¢ Deo.” No authentic record, however, exists of the kind of 
melodies sung to the psalms by the primitive Christians. The practice of singing psalms 
in antiphony, or by two choirs, as still practiced (see ANTIPHONY), was introduced at an 
early period; it is said to have been begun in the eastern church by Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, in the 2d c.; and in the western church by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in the 
4th century. At first the whole congregation, clergy and laity, joined in the psalm; but 
difficulties and abuses arose from the growing neglect of musical cultivation; and,witha 
view of restoring public decency and order, the council of Laodicea, in the year 363, 
considered it necessary to forbid the laity to sing in church at all, except in certain sim- 
ple chants of a popular description. Down to the reformation, the music of the church 
was surrendered to the clergy and trained musicians. 

Psalmody, in the more modern sense, began in the 16th c., when Clement Marot, the 
court-poet of Francis I. of France, translated 52 of the psalms into French verse, dedi. 
cating them both to his royal master—whom he likened to the Hebrew psalmist—and to 
the ladies of France. The sacred song-book, on its first appearance, not being accom- 
panied by music, it became the practice to sing the psalms to favorite tunes—often those 
of popular ballads, and for a considerable time psalm-singing became a favorite fashion 
among the gay courtiers of Francis. Marot’s collection was continued and concluded 
by Theodore Beza, whose psalms had the advantage of being set to music, Beza having 
in this the assistance of Calvin, who engaged the best composers of the day to unite his 
sacred songs with beautiful and simple airs of a devotional character. Psalm-singing 
was taken up by the reformers, first for private devotion, and soon as part of the service 
of the church, Luther and Calvin restoring to the people their share in the musical part 
of public worship, and furnishing them with the means of performing it. From the 
time that psalm-singing was adopted by the reformers, it was discountenanced by the 
Roman Catholics, and soon came to be regarded as a badge of Protestantism. Luther 
and Calvin differed, however, in their ideal of psalmody: the former was favorable to 
harmony in parts, while the latter confined himself to the bare unaccompanied melody. 
Once taken up by the Calvinists and Lutherans, psalmody spread over France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, and reached England at the moment of her embracing the 
reformation. The first English metrical version of the Psalms was made in the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Thomas Sternhold, a native of Hampshire, groom of the robes to king 
Henry, aided by John Hopkins and William Whyttinghame. Vocal psalmody was 
soon after introduced into the church-service, the choral mode of singing being still 
retained in cathedrals and collegiate churches, and the liturgic hymns being retained in 
the prayer-book. Of the psalm-tunes which came into use, some have been attributed 
to Claude Goudimel, Claude le Jeune, and Guillaume Franc, and afew owe their origin 
to Luther. The well-known 100th psalm is an adaptation of Gregorian phrases by Guil- 
laume Franc. The first important collection of psalm-tunes for four voices published in 
England was made by Thomas Ravenscroft, Mus. Bac., and appeared in 1621; it was 
entitled ‘‘ The whole Booke of Psalms, etc., composed into four parts by sundry authors, 
to such several tunes as have been and are usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, 
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Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands.” In this collection were included contri- 
butions by Tallis, Morley, Dowland, and all the great masters of the day, as well as by 
Ravenscroft himself, who contributed the tunes St. David’s, Bangor, and Canterbury. 
The name of John Milton, father of the poet, appears as composer of the tunes, York 
and Norwich. According to the then prevalent usage, the subject of air was given to 
the tenor voice. This custom was first departed from in the Whole Book of Psalms, in 
Three Parts, published in 1671, compiled and arranged by John Playford—whom sir J. 
Hawkins calls the ‘‘ father of modern psalmody”—where we have the more proper prac: 
tice, which has since obtained, of making the melody the soprano part. Croft, Courte. 
ville, Cary, the Bachs, and Handel have, since that time, contributed to the psalmody in 
use in Britain. 

Among other metrical versions of the Psalms produced was one of doubtful origin 
which was attributed to James I.; and which, notwithstanding a strong recommendation 
by his son, was never much used in churches. The version of the Psalms by Sternhold 
and Hopkins came to be supplanted in England, toward the beginning of the last c., 
by that of Nahum Tate, poet-laureate under William III. and Anne, and Dr. Nicholas 
Brady, less literal in its renderings than its predecessor, and somewhat commonplace as 
regards poetical character. This New Version of the Psalms first appeared in 1698, with 
the royal authority allowing its use in churches. Of late years modern hymns, selected 
according to the taste and at the will of the incumbent, have toa large extent taken the 
place of metrical psalms in the church of England. 

In Scotland the early reformers paid great attention to singing. In John Knox’s 
Psalter, arranged for use in churches, the metrical psalms are set to music in harmony 
of four parts. Several early translations of the Psalms were produced in n. Britain, 
but that of Sternhold and Hopkins was used in worship from 1564 down to the middle 
of the 17th century. In 1682, an attempt made by Charles I. to supersede it by 
king James’s version, was more resolutely and decidedly opposed than in Englanf. The 
version now in use in Scotland was introduced during the commonwealth by the 
general assembly, and founded on the metrical translation of Francis Rous, a member 
of Cromwell’s council. This new version was in 1649 appointed by the general 
assembly to be the only paraphrase of the Psalms sung in the kirk of Scotland. About 
the beginning of the 18th c., an agitation began for the enlarging of the psalmody of the 
kirk, by adding to it paraphrases of other portions of scripture. A collection of such 
paraphrases was published in 1745, and was widely used. In 1775 a committee was 
appointed to revise it; and in 1781 the collection which has been so long in use was 
sanctioned by a permissive act of assembly. In addition to these, separate hymn-books 
are now sanctioned in the established and free churches of Scotland, and have long 
aided in the worship of the U. P. church. 


PSALMS (Heb. Tehillim, Songs of Praise, or Tefilloth, Prayers; Jerome, Laver Hymno- 
rum), the well-known canonical book generally ascribed to David. The single hymns 
contained in the book are variously designated either as ‘‘ Prayer” (Tefilla), as ‘‘ Praise” 
(Tehillah), or from some special characteristic, ‘‘ Song” (Shir), or a song of deeper mean- 
ing, (Michtam), ‘‘ Instruction” (Maskil), or a dithyrambic poem (Shigayon). Respecting 
the general contents of the book, it may be said that it comprises, in the form of pious 
lyrics, written for and on behalf of the congregation, the quintessence of the dogmatical, 
ethical, historical, and theocratical portions of the Old Testament. The divine essence 
and qualities, providence and its guidance—especially of Israel—the rule of the universe, 
the nature of the human heart and its relations to God and his revelation, the blessings 
of the theocratic community: these and similar reflections form the themes of its ever- 
varying modes. A certain more spiritual conception of the ordinances of the Pentateuch 
is visible throughout, and although the strictest adherence to these is enjoined, yet their 
deeper meaning is impressed more strongly still. Used as a liturgical hymn-book in the 
temple, it has been bodily received for the same purpose in the Christian church; and 
certain additional hymns which occur in the Greek and Syriac Psalter have not been 
sanctioned by the authority of the general church. There are, in all, 150 canonical 
hymns or psalms, which, after the model of the Pentateuch, have been divided into five 
books—thus: i.—xli.; xli.—1]xxii. ; ]xxili.—lxxxix. ; xc.—cvi.; and cvii.—cl. The Syriac, 
the LXX., and the Vulgate versions differ in some respects in their counting. The 
authorized version, however, follows strictly the Masoretic Jewish text, except with 
regard to the numbering of the verses; for while the latter includes the superscriptions 
among the verses, the former does not reckon those. This division into five books is 
as it is traditional, also the most natural; and the doxologies at the ends of psalms xli., 
lxxii., Ixxxix., and cvi., further mark authoritatively the respective ends of the special 
divisions. A further division, or rather classification, has been attempted according to 
the contents; but, considering the constantly changing variety of moods and sentiments 
of manner and contents which these songs exhibit, it is a most precarious one. 

The Psalms have generally—thirty-four only excepted—superscriptions more or less 
expressive of the contents of the special hymn, and sometimes with, sometimes without, 
the name of an author. In some, certain notes, referring to the musical and liturgical 
part, are added, which are far from being quite clear now, e.g., ‘‘ On the octave,” ‘‘ For 
the chief musician,” ‘‘ On Machalath” (illness?), ‘‘In the time of death to the son,” ‘‘ The 
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hind of Aurora,” ‘‘ Lilies,” ‘‘Dumb dove of the far ones,” etc. One of the greatest 
puzzles is the word Selah, which occurs several times at the end, or in the middle of 
some psalms, and which the LXX. render Diapsalma, ‘‘ Interlude,” but about the real 
signification of which, numerous yet very unsatisfactory suggestions have been made at 
various times. Thus, it has been identified with amen, hallelujah, piano, etc. So much 
seems certain, that it was a kind of catchword or sign for the performers. These head- 
ings belong very probably to the individual poets themselves, and not to the collectors, 
as has been surmised. 

The authorship of the Psalms is ascribed by the headings of the various chapters as 
follows: Psalm xc.—one of the most ancient in form and contents—is attributed to 
‘Moses, the man of God.” - Seventy-three psalms are inscribed with David’s name; two 
with Solomon’s; twelve with that of Asaph, the Levite and singer, of which five, how- 
ever, belong to the times of Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and the beginning of the Baby- 
lonian exile respectively. Eleven psalms go under the name of the sons of Korah, or the 
Korahites—a family of singers descended from the Levite Korah, known from the Pen- 
tateuch. ‘Their head at the time of David was Heman. Part of these psalms belongs 
to the time of David; others, to that of Solomon, and others are of an uncertain later 
period. Respecting the psalm inscribed ‘‘ Prayer of Moses,” there seems, indeed, to be 
no valid reason against its authenticity; it is quite worthy of the great legislator, and to 
a certain extent similar to other compositions of which he is reasonably regarded as the 
author. The numerous body of psalms attributed to David, manifest (those at least 
which can fairly be believed to be his work) a vivid and profound feeling and rare 
poetical gifts. The singer abandons himself entirely to whatever feeling of joy or grief, 
repentance or revenge, piety or despair, sweeps over his soul. This also accounts toa 
certain extent for the violent manner in which he calls down at times the vengeance of 
God upon the heads of his adversaries; while at others, he humbles himself to the dust 
on account of his own iniquities. On his style and manner, we cannot enlarge here; 
suffice it to add, that his lyrics have deservedly been counted among the gems of all 
human literature for well nigh 3,000 years—quite apart from their sacred liturgical 
character. Asaph’s psalms show their author to have been a didactic poet of high order; 
but, as we said before, many of those ascribed to him belong to poets later than the 
schism, and even posterior to the exile. The Korahite hymns, although all more or less 
fraught with the same depth of feeling, the same conciseness, the same grandeur and 
lyrical exaltation, exhibit signs of being written partly during the time of Solomon, or 
even during the exile. Of the anonymous psalms, some may fairly be added to the 
number of those that issued from the hand of the royal singer himself; others, however, 
belong to the post-exilian times. Some of these (the hallelujahs, for instance, or the 
‘*Songs of Degrees”) were, in all probability, pilgrim-songs, chanted during the ascent 
to the sanctuary. Whether other psalms belong to the Maccabean period or not—a 
question hotly disputed—we cannot discuss here. 

There is a great deal in favor of the opinion that the collection and redaction of the 
book, such as we have it now, isowing to one man, who arranged the single hymns 
according to their contents and tendency. Thus, following all the while the law of 
analogy, the redactor gave the first place to David’s and his contemporaries’ (Asaph, 
Ethan, Heman) compositions. These were further classified according to the prevalent 
use of the peculiar divine name (Jehovistic and Elohistic), and were divided into three 
books—the first of which contains the Davidic Jehovistic psalms; the second, the 
Elohistic ones of the Korahites, of Asaph, David, Solomon, and some unknown poets: 
the third, the rest of Asaph’s and the Korahite psalms of a mixed (Jehovah-Elohistic, or 
purely Jehovistic) nature. The arrangement within these larger classes was made, again, 
according to the inner nature and relation of these hymns to each other, and by a certain 
likeness in phraseology, similes, etc. Psalms i. and ii. were then prefixed, on account of 
their generally introductory matter and manner. The same laws have also been fol- 
lowed in the remaining portions of the collection. 

It is difficult to fix the period of the redaction. Assuming, however, the collecting 
and editing to be the work of one man, he could not possibly have lived before the time 
of Nehemiah, even according to those who affirm the non-existence of Maccabean psalms 
in our canon. If, on the other hand, various single collections are assumed, out of 
which our present book has grown, there is no reason why some of those should not be 
placed at a much earlier date. We forbear to add a list of writers on the subject, of 
psalms. Nearly all the principal authorities in biblical literature, in the Jewish, Roman, 
and Protestant churches, have contributed their share toward the elucidation of the 
Psalms; and to the individual works of the chief biblical commentators, the reader is 
referred for special information. Le Long, in his Bibliotheca Sacra, enumerates more 
than 500 commentators on the Psalms, and Calmet carries the number up to a thousand. 
Cane some are very voluminous, that of Le Blanc filling no fewer than six folio 
volumes. 


PSALTERY, a stringed instrument of music, to accompany the voice. The Hebrew 
nebel is so rendered in the authorized version wherever it is used, except in a few pas- 
sages in Isaiah and in Amos, where it is translated viol. The ancient viol was a six- 
stringed guitar. In the prayer-book version of the Psalms the Hebrew word is rendered 
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lute. These three instruments resemble each other, though they are different. The 
Greek Psalterion from which our word is derived, denotes an instrument played with the 
fingers instead of a plectrum or quill. With what instrument the nebel corresponded it 
is impossible to say. The psaltery of David was made of cypress, that of Solomon of 
the algum tree. The psaltery was one of the instruments played before Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s golden image. 

PSAMMEN’ITUS or PseEMETEK. See PSAMMETICHUS. 


PSAMMETICHUS, the name of three kings of Egypt, of the 26th dynasty, distin 
guished on the monuments by different prenomens, and of two other persons of ancient 
history. The first and most notable Psammetichus was the son of Necho I. After the 
defeat and death of his father, he fled into Syria, and thence, by means of foreign aid, 
appears to have established himself as one of the twelve monarchs who then reigned over 
Egypt, with the rest of whom he was connected in a kind of federation. An oracle hav- 
ing declared that the monarchy of the whole country should go to that one who made a 
libation out of brass, Psammetichus fulfilled the condition by pouring it out of a brazen 
helmet. By the answer of another oracle, he was told that he should succeed by means 
of brazen men who would appear from the sea. Some Carian and Ionian pirates who 
appeared soon after in panoplies of brass on the shores of Egypt, answered the response 
of the oracle. Psammetichus engaged them in his service, and by their means finally 
subdued his rivals at Momemphis, after a struggle of fifteen years’ duration. He 
strengthened his power by employing Greek mercenaries, whom he settled at Daphnon 
and Pelusium, to protect the eastern borders of Egypt, and whose head-quarters were 
subsequently transferred to Memphis. To them he assigned the right wing, or post of 
honor, in the army—their arms and discipline being far superior to that of the native 
troops. This proceeding gave great disgust to the Egyptian army, and on his refusing 
to send the Greeks home, after their term of service, the Elephantine garrison of 240,000 
men deserted the country, and marched into Ethiopia beyond Meroé Although 
exhorted, they refused to return. To protect Egypt from the Syrians, he besieged 
Azotus, which he finally took, after 20 years’ siege. Psammetichus fostered in every 
way the Greek influence in Egypt, divided among them lands, encouraged the study 
of the language, and contracted alliances with the Athenians. He also facilitated the 
commerce, and opened the ports which had been hitherto closed. Under Psammetichus 
the arts revived, the sculpture and architecture imitated the older prototypes, and the 
government was remodeled on the plan of the ancient dynasties. In literature, a new 
handwriting, the demotic, was introduced. Egypt, however, had fallen into a national 
decadence, and its old polity and institutions, subverted by the foreign influence preva- 
lent in the country, could not be restored. Psammetichus reigned, according to Manetho, 
54 years; his reign closed about 609-10 B.c. The other personages of this name are of 
little importance.—Herodotus, ii. 154; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 35; Diodo®as, i. 67, Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, ZL’ Hgypte, pp. 367-70; Sharpe, Hist. Hgypt, p. 58. 


PSEUDEPIG/RAPHA, ‘‘false additional writings,” a large number of books and 
fragments which were designed by their authors to be added to the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments. While the apocryphal books, which many branches of the 
Christian church append to the Old Testament as at least ‘‘ deutero-canonical,” are valu- 
able for various purposes and in different degrees, the pseudepigrapha, whether pretend. 
ing to belong to the Old or New Testament, are as a class entirely worthless, most of them 
being manifest forgeries, some of ancient, and others medieval date; of various origin, 
Jewish, Gnostic, and Christian. Some of those relating to the Old Testament are: His- 
tory of Antiochus; History of Asenath; Epistle of Baruch; Book of Elias; Books of Jasher 
and Jezirah,; II., IV., and V. of Maccabees; Assumption of Moses; Preaching of Noah; 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs; Psalms of Solomon, Books of Zohar; Enoch; Subilees; 
IV. of Esdras; the Apocalypse, and vision of Esaias. Many of them are happily lost, and 
some are known only by name. The number of spurious books relating to New Testa- 
ment times is still greater. Among them are the so-called ‘‘ Gospels,” of James; Matthias; 
Nativity of Mary; History of Joseph the Carpenter; Thomas; The Infancy; Nicodemus ; 
Egyptians; Andrew; The Twelve Apostles; Judas Iscariot; The Manichees; and Marcion. 
The spurious ‘“‘ Acts,” ‘‘ Epistles,” and ‘‘ Revelations” are very numerous. None of 
these various classes that are extant have any even plausible claims to canonical 
authority. 

PSEU DOSCOPE (pseudos, false, and skopein, to see), an optical instrument invented by 
Prof. Wheatstone, and so called from the fact of its exhibiting objects, viewed through 
it, under aspects the exact converse of their natural appearance. Its construction is 
shown by the annexed figure: abc, two rectangular prisms of flint-glass, the hypothenuses 
of which measure 14 in. in length, and 14 in. in depth. The prisms are hinged at ¢, so 
that they may be inclined toward each other in any desired degree, and are fixed each 
in a wooden framework, fastened together by the hinge or pivot d. By means of the 
pivot d, the distance between ¢ and ¢ may be made to accommodate itself to the different 
interval between the eyes in various observers. In using the instrument the eyes are 
placed at E and E respectively. The thumb-pieces attached to the prisms at @ and @ are 
used in adjusting the instrument for distinct vision of any particular object. The optical 
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effect of each prism is twofold: it displaces the object, and it procures the lateral inver- 

sion of the image. From the latter circumstance, 

it follows that the right-hand side of a cube, for | we 

example, is seen on the left, and vice versa; this in- i WM i ae 
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upon the side of the hypothenuse within each 

prism. By the two refractions undergone by the 

rays as they enter and leave the prisms, the axis of 

the emergent pencil is no longer directed toward 

the real place of the object, but is diverted in such lin 
sort that the convergence of the optic axes 
diminishes as the distance of the object diminishes; a 
and tnereases as its distance increases—a complete reversal of the ordinary conditions of 
sight, and one which, in conjunction with the lateral inversion before mentioned, gives 
rise to very curious visual phenomena. See Viston. It is essential to the efficient use 
of this instrument that the object be seen by both eyes; and therefore the observer, 
having placed the object at the usual distance for distinct vision, should, by closing the 
eyes alternately, ascertain that it is within the field of each prism. He should then 
adjust the prisms until the two images coincide in point of space, when they will coa- 
lesce, and, at first, the object will probably retain its natural aspect; but on a sudden it 
undergoes a change, and the converse appearance stands out to view with the utmost 
distinction and reality. A hat will appear to be turned completely inside out; the interior 
of a basin will appear convex and protruding; and ‘‘a bust regarded in front becomes a 
deep hollow mask.” ‘To facilitate the illusion, the object should be equally illuminated 
on either side, so as to prevent shadows.—For a full account see the original paper by 
Wheatstone, Phil. Trans., 1852, p. 11, et seg. 


PSID'IUM. See GuAVA. 
PSITTAC' IDE. See PARROT. 


PSKOV (Ger. Pleskau), a government in the n.w. of European Russia, lies s. of the 
governments of St. Petersburg and Novgorod. Area, 17,069 sq.m.; pop. °92, 1,121,102, 
almost all Russians, except in the western districts, where there is a small number of 
Finns. The climate is harsh, the surface is hilly in the w., and the soil is of average 
fertility. Lake Pskov and lake Ilmen receive almost all the drainage of the government, 
the river Velikaia falling into the former, and the Shelon, the Polista, and the Lovot 
into the latter. The rivers are navigable for rafts, and, nearer their mouths, for barges 
and ships. Lakes abound in the eastern and south-eastern districts. The agriculture 
is not important. Some flax culture and considerable fishing and stone quarrying are 
carried on. There is also a trade in timber. The St. Petersburg and Warsaw railway, 
by which ready access is afforded to the metropolitan market for the agricultural pro- 
ductions of Pskov, has exercised a most beneficial influence in developing the industry 
and resources of the government. 


¢ 


PSKOV, at. in the n.w. of European Russia, capital of the government of the same 
name, stands on the banks of the Velikaia, 180 m. s.s.w. of St. Petersburg by railway. 
During the 14th and 15th centuries it made one of the confederation of the Hanse towns, 
and had then a population greater than at present. In 1510 it was annexed to the king- 
dom of Moscow. During the wars with Lithuania, Pskov was a stronghold of great 
importance. It contains a cathedral, churches, and monasteries. Fish, obtained 
from lake Peipus, and flax, are the principal articles of a foreign commerce which is not 
extensive. Pop. ’93, 24,116. 


PSOPHIIDE, a group of birds allied to the cranes, which has been ranked as a 
family, for the reception of the genus psophia, which contains five species, found in 
Brazil and northern parts of South America. They are represented by the trumpeter, 
which is a bird about the size of an ordinary barnyard fowl, but with long legs and neck, 
like other cranes. It inhabits the forests and wild uplands, never visiting fens or the 
borders of lakes or rivers. It walks and runs very swiftly, but rises in flight only a few 
feet from the ground. The name of the bird is derived from the hollow internal sound 
which it is said to make without opening the bill, and is attributed to the passage of air 
from the lungs into two large membranous bags which are attached to the windpipe as 
it enters the chest. 


PSORA'LEA, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminose, sub-order papilionacee, 
having the calyx permanent after flowering, and its tube sprinkled with callous points; 
the legume one-seeded, sometimes ending in a beak. The flowers are blue, purple, or 
white. The leaves are of various forms, but in general abruptly pinnate. Some of the 
species are natives of India, others of other warm countries.—P. esculenta, the BREAD- 
Roor of North America, and prairie apple of the Canadian boatmen, is an herbaceous 
perennial about a foot high, with a carrot-like root, swollen above the middle, and 
abounding in farinaceous matter. It is used as an article of food, both boiled and raw. 
In Britain it requires the protection of a frame, in order to produce an abundant crop 
or large roots. 
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PSORI’ASIS (from the Greek word psora, which signifies a cutaneous eruption, sup- 
posed by some to be the itch) is now employed to signify a disease characterized by 
slight elevations of the surface of the skin covered with whitish scales. There are vari- 
ous forms of this disorder, such as P. guttata (which is the simplest kind, and derives its 
specific name from the scales not coalescing, but remaining distinct, like isolated drops 
of water on the skin); P. diffusa, when the disease spreads over large portions of the 
skin, and often renders the patient hideous to look at, the scaly incrustations being often 
interspersed with bleeding cracks and fissures in all directions; P. inveterata, which is 
merely the severest phase of the preceding form, and occurs chiefly in aged persons of 
broken-down constitution; and P. gyrata, a rare form, in which the disease occurs in 
narrow stripes or rings. The causes of psoriasis are very obscure. It is certainly not 
contagious, but there appears to be in some families an hereditary tendency to it. It is 
occasionally associated with gout and rheumatism. Persons of both sexes, of all ages, 
and of all conditions of life, are liable to it, although it is more common in middle and 
advanced life than in childhood. The treatment varies with the condition of the patient. 
A middle-aged, vigorous patient should be purged two or three times a week with sul- 
phate of magnesia, should be restricted in his diet to vegetables and milk, should be 
debarred from all stimulants, and should take a warm bath daily. The internal remedies 
of most repute for this disease are—1. Decoction of dulcamara, from half a pint at first 
to a pint being taken in divided doses through the day; 2. Liquor potasse, in doses of 
from half adram to a dram, three times a day, in a glass of milk or beer; 3. Liquor 
arsenicalis, in doses of from three to four minims, three times a day, to be taken after 
meals; 4. Jodide of potassium, in five-grain doses, three times a day; and 5. Pitch pills. 
In very inveterate cases, tar ointment, first diluted with lard, or a weak ointment of 
iodide of sulphur, should be applied locally; but these should not be tried unless internal 
treatment fails. An ointment of Traumaticene (one part of gutta percha dissolved in 10 
parts of chloroform) is now praised as a remedy. 


PSY’'CHE (Gr. breath, or soul), a creation of the later mythology of Greece, or perhaps 
we should rather say, a personification of the human soul, devised by the later poets. 
Appuleius (q.v.) relates the following story about her, which is obviously allegorical. 
Psyché was the youngest of three daughters of a king. She was so exquisitely beautiful 
that mortals mistook her for Venus, and did not dare to love, but only to worship her. 
This excited the jealousy of the goddess, who sent Eros (Cupid) to inspire Psyche with 
f& passion for the most contemptible of all men; but Eros was himself wounded as 
deeply by her glances as ever he had wounded other with his darts. Meanwhile, 
Psyché’s father wished to see his daughter married, and inquired about her at the oracle 
of Apollo, by whom he was told to bear the maiden in funeral robes to the summit of a 
hill, and to leave her there alone, as she was destined to be the bride of a huge all- 
destroying snaky monster, that terrified both gods and men. Amid loud wailing and 
lament, Psyché was borne to the fatal spot, and left trembling in horrible solitude, when 
suddenly a light-winged zephyr flew round her, and bore her off to a beautiful palace of 
pipasure belonging to Eros, who visited her, unseen and unknown, every night, and left 

er before morning broke. Here Psyché would have enjoyed perpetual delight, had 
she remembered the advice of her unknown lover, who warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. But her jealous sisters, whom, against Eros’s injunction, she had allowed 
to visit her, working upon her curiosity, persuaded her that she was embracing a mon- 
ster in the darkness of night; and having lighted a lamp when Eros was asleep, she saw 
with rapture that she was the mistress of the most handsome of gods. In her excite- 
ment, she let a drop of hot oil fall on the sleeper’s shoulder, who awoke, upbraided her 
for her mistrust, and vanished. Psyché gave way to the most passionate grief; she even 
thought of drowning herself. After wandering about for some time, she came to the 
palace of Venus, where she was seized by the goddess, and kept asa slave. Eros, how- 
ever, who still loved her, invisibly helped and comforted the hapless maiden, reconciled 
her to his mother, and was finally united to her in immortal wedlock. All critics have 
agreed to consider the story an allegory of the progress of the human soul through 
earthly passion and misfortune to pure celestial felicity. 
5 PSYCHOL’OGY. See MInp ; CAUSE ; CONSCIOUSNESS ; EMOTION; INTELLECT ; WILL; 

OUL. 


PSYCHOL'OGY (Gk. psyche, ‘‘ mind,’’ “ soul,”* and Jogos, ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘science’’). A 
branch of metaphysics which may briefly be defined as the science of mental phenomena. 

The different ways of conceiving and detining the mental facts with which psychol- 
ogy has to do may be traced to the influence of rival philosophical hypotheses as to the 
nature of mind. ‘Thus, in the first place, we have the view that psychology deals with 
the facts of the conscious mind which, when knowing, feeling, or striving, is always 
conscious Of itself as knowing, feeling, or striving—7.e., ig self-conscious. This is the 
view, for instance, of Hamilton ; but it has many difficulties. We can scarcely ascribe 
self consciousness to the lower animals or to very young children, and yet some kind of 
mental life clearly belongs to them ; so that it would seem that mental life and self-con- 
sclousness cannot be identified. Further, many psychologists are of opinion that there 
are mental phenomena unaccompanied by self-consciousness even in mature human life ; 
and if self-consciousness be thus recognized as belonging to mental life only under cer- 
tain conditions and at a comparatively developed stage, it will be one of the main pur- 
poses of psychology to examine these conditions and to trace its growth. In the second 
place, a materialistic view of mind is connected with the attempt to make brain-physi- 
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ology play the part of a psychology. It is plain, however, that a sensation or a feeling 
of pleasure or pain is a fact of an entirely different order from a mere nervous disturb- 
ance. The one may accompany or even cause the other (or both may be only different 
aspects of the same ultimate existence), but the characteristic nature of the mental fact 
is not reached by the most thorough investigation of its physiological conditions, while 
the latter are in many cases much more obscure than the phenomena they are adduced 
to explain. In the third place, an attempt has been made to start with certain mental 
facts—called ‘“presentations,’’ “‘sensations,’’ or ‘‘ feelings’’ regarded as ultimate or inde- 
pendent, and to trace the laws and manner of their combination and succession. This 
method has been worked with excellent result by the English Associationist psycholo- 
gists. By a similar method, and by treating presentations as forces, Herbart and his 
followers have elaborated a mechanism of the mind and reduced psychology to mathe- 
matical form. The difficulty of this mode of conceiving mind is to explain how a series 
of sensations—or any interaction of presentations—can generate the consciousness of a 
self persisting through changing states ; and even to give any meaning to sensation or 
presentation without regarding it as experienced by or presented to mind. On these 
grounds many psychologists, while influenced by the scientific method of the Associa- 
tionists and of Herbart, hold that presentation or sensation is only conceivable as be- 
longing to a subject or mind. So far, mind must be assumed by the psychologist as. 
implied in the experience of which he has to trace the development. 

This subject, or mind as the condition of experience, may be admitted to elude psy- 
chological observation. As Hume says: ‘‘ I never can catch myse/f at any time without 
a perception, and never can observe anything but the perception’’—7.¢., it is the empiri- 
cal ego, or mind with its content of experience, which is the object of psychological 
observation. But the pure ego, or subject, is nevertheless implied by every mental fact. 
Psychology may, in this way, be distinguished from other sciences as dealing with sub- 
jective facts, or, rather, with the subjective aspect which belongs to all facts—7.e., with 
the phenomena connected with presentation to a subject. 

Meruop or PsycHoLocy.—lIf this view of the subject-matter of psychology be adopt- 
ed, it is clear that the ultimate source of our knowledge of mental facts must be the 
knowledge each person has, through self-consciousness, of his own mental states. The 
mental attitude of attending to these states is called Introspection. The nature and 
value of introspection have been much disputed. But the arguments of Comte and 
others to show that the process is impossible and psychology only another name for a 
department of physiology, prove too much ; for were introspection impossible we should 
not even know that there are such things as mental states. It may be admitted, how- 
ever, that the introspective attitude involves an effort of reflection which modifies the 
mental state we seek to observe. Consequently many obscure elements of mental life 
may elude its cognizance, and only become known through their effects upon the flow 
of ideas ; while, on the other hand, states of intense mental concentration exclude it, 
and can only be observed introspectively in the weakened form of memory-images. It 
is even held by many writers that this is the sole method of introspective observation : 
that all introspection is retrospection. In this way the results of introspection are apt 
to lack accuracy, and (as each observer is limited to his own consciousness) they also 
lack objective or universal validity. To supply these wants, the introspective or subjec- 
tive method has been supplemented by objective observation both of the physiological 
antecedents and concomitants of mental facts, and of the expressions, products, and 
records of conscious life. The latter are to be found in the emotional expressions and 
actions of normal men ; in the emotional expressions and actions of children, undevel- 
oped races, the insane, and the lower animals; in language, and in social customs and 
institutions. To this side of psychological study, which involves the application of the 
comparative method to psychology, contributions of the greatest value have been made 
in the Zeitschrift fir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, edited by Lazarus and 
Steinthal. Further, within recent years attempts have been made to apply experimental 
methods to psychology. Experiments on reaction-time, for instance—7.e., on the time 
taken to react upon stimuli—lead to the determination of the time taken up by mental 
operations of different kinds and different degrees of complexity. Similar experimental 
methods have been adopted for investigating the accuracy of reproduction, the number 

| of things that can be attended to at atime, etc. Laboratories, such as that at Leipzig, 

‘of which Wundt is the head, exist both in Germany and in America for the prosecution 
of these experimental investigations. The results of many experiments have already 
been recorded ; but it would be premature at present to estimate the value of these re- 
sults for the science of psychology. 

PsycHo-pHysics.—The experimental inquiries above referred to may to a large ex- 
tent be traced to certain investigations (chiefly) of Weber’s on minima sensibilia and on 
the relation between the intensity of the sense-stimulus (which can be measured objec- 
tively) and the intensity of the consequent sensation (which cannot be directly meas- 
ured), His experiments were further carried out and their results formulated and 
elaborated into the science of psycho-physics by G. T. Fechner (Hlemente der Psycho. 
physik, 1860 ; 2d ed. 1889). By psycho-physics Fechner means the exact science of the 
relations between body and mind, this science being based upon facts and the mathe- 
matical relations they involve. The generalization arrived at from experiment is by 
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Fechner called Weber’s law, and expressed by him in the following (among others) 
terms : There will be the same sensibie difference of intensity between two sensations, 
provided the relative intensities of the stimuli producing them remains the same. Thus, 
an increase of 1 to a stimulus whose strength is expressed by 100 will be experienced as 
of the same intensity as an increase of 2 to a stimulus whose strength is 200, or of 3 toa 
stimulus whose strength is 300, etc. The literature of psycho-physics is occupied with 
the experimental verification, the mathematical development, and the interpretation of 
this law. But neither its experimental basis nor its interpretation is quite satisfactory. 
Experiment supports it only within a certain range of sensibility. It is limited first of 
all by what Fechner calls the ‘‘ fact of the threshold’’—7 e., the fact that a certain 
amount of stimulus is required to produce any sensible effect whatever ; and secondly, 
at the other end of the scale, when the stimulus is beyond a certain intensity, the rela- 
tion ceases to hold good, while within these two limits its verification cannot be said to 
be exact. Further, it is only in the sense of pressure and the muscular sense that we 
can accurately measure the intensity of the stimulus in the form in which it reaches the 
nervous end-organs ; in hearing and sight the objective stimuli undergo physical or 
chemical changes in the sense-organ before reaching the extremities of the nerve-fibres. 
Again, all the experimental methods for establishing the law assume the equality of 
least sensible differences. Thus, if there be stimuli measured respectively by 100, 
101, 200, 202, causing sensations 2, 2’, y, y’, such that 2’ is only just distinguishable 
from 2, y' only just distinguishable from y, it is assumed that 27 —2=y' — y, an 
assumption which neglects the important fact that there is no mental content corre- 
sponding either to (v — 2) orto (y’—y). Finally, even if the law can be held to be 
established, it is not clear that it requires to be interpreted (with Fechner) as properly 
psycho-physical. It may also be held that the law is really physiological, the intensity 
of the stimulus being modified in this way by irradiation in the nerve-centres ; while 
Wundt has attempted a psychological interpretation of it, maintaining that it holds of 
the relation between mere sensation and the ‘‘ apperception’’ of the sensation by the 
direction of attention to it. 

MENTAL “‘ Facuutiss.’’—The observation and description of mental facts have led 
to a classification of them, according to their degrees of likeness, into certain orders; 
and these have been frequently spoken of as different powers or functions of the mind. - 
In the earliest stage of psychological inquiry we even have them described as different 
parts of the soul. In this way Plato distinguishes desire, anger, and reason, and locates 
them in the lower part of the body, in the heart, and in the brain respectively. But the 
classification which had most influence upon subsequent writers was Aristotle’s. His 
distinction of thought and desire is the origin of the dual classification of intellectual 
and active powers (each with many subdivisions), which was for long almost unanimously 
adopted. A tripartite classification —Cognition, Feeling, and Desire or Will—was put 
forward by the psychologists of Kant’s time, accepted by Kant, and since his time has 
been very generally adopted. The value of such classifications is easily, and has often 
been, overestimated. In the first place, it is clear that, although such functions or facul- 
ties may be distinguished, they do not operate apart from one another. No concrete 
state of mind consists merely of knowledge or merely of will; nor can it be properly 
called by one of these names, except as a means of describing it by its most prominent 
characteristic. In the second place, it has to be borne in mind that it is no explanation 
of a mental fact to refer it to a mental faculty. To maintain, as Kant, Hamilton, and 
Lotze did, that there are certain fundamental conscious functions or conscious elements 
which cannot be reduced to some single function or element, gives no real support to 
the view which seems to underlie much of the “‘ faculty-psychology’’—the view that 
the mind is a congeries of distinct faculties, and psychology a process of labelling facts 
and putting each into its proper compartment. To refer phenomena’ to memory, gen- 
eralization, etc., as their causes is to mistake a name for an explanation. 

The ‘‘ Faculty-psychology’’ described and demolished by the Associationists and by 
Herbart is, however, rather a mode of thought into which certain writers have fre- 
quently lapsed than a method which they have consciously adopted and defended. 
And the guest for a simple and uniform mental element from which all the wealth of 
conscious life has been derived is not therefore successful because the faculty-psychology 
is unsuccessful. Herbart regards the interaction of presentations as accounting for all 
mental phenomena ; in a similar way H. Spencer seeks to derive mind from a succession 
of somethings, which can only be described as analogous to nervous shocks. But the 
difficulty of both is to pass from this objective element to the feeling of pleasure or 

ain, aptly described by Hamilton as subjectively subjective, or to the phenomena of 
Volition. Accordingly, many psychologists who are at one with Herbart and the Asso- 
ciationists in rejecting the conception of faculties as a mode of explaining facts yet hold 
that the final analysis we can reach of consciousness or of mental phenomena does not 
enable us to derive subjective feeling (of pleasure or pain) from presentation, or activity 
from either, the three elements being involved in the simplest state of consciousness (the 
term ‘‘ consciousness,’’ as distinguished from “‘ self-consciousness,’’ being here used asa 
quite general term for any mental state). 

(a) Atiention.—Many of the most important controversies of psychology centre in the 
question of the nature and extent of the activity involved in consciousvess. In its sim. 
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plest form this activity is seen in the subjective reaction involved in apprehending a 
presentation ; in its most developed form it is the act of will which determines a course 
of conduct upon which momentous issues are known to hang. In the latter case, as 
well as in the former, the critical point is the direction of Attention. Now attention is 
generally allowed not to be a special ‘‘ faculty,”’ or separate activity different from the 
elements of consciousness already described. It is simply consciousness regarded as 

active and as concentrated on some portion of its objective content, whereby the in- 
tensity of that portion is increased. The point in dispute is chiefly whether this active 
concentration is ultimately determined by the strength of external factors. It is clear 
that the direction of attention is conditioned by the previous mental groupings of ideas. 
Further, attention involves a muscular adjustment—at any rate when directed to objects 
of sense, and also (although in a less marked degree) when directed to a train of thought. 
These facts are differently interpreted. On the one hand, Bain, Ribot, and others find 
the basis of attention in the muscular adjustment ; on the other hand, the muscular 
adjustment is looked upon as the organic expression and development of subjective 
activity ; and this subjective activity is held to be involved in the simplest state of con- 
sciousness. The one view looks upon the external as determining and even somehow 
producing the internal. According tothe other view, the process is one in which a sub- 
jective or spiritual factor expresses itself through and gradually extends its control over 
an organic and physical environment. 

(0) Sensation._-Sensations are commonly defined as the simple mental states which 
result from nervous stimuli. This physiological reference enables us to distinguish the 
special senses, with their clearly defined organs adapted to the reception of different 
kinds of external stimuli, from Organic or General Sensibility, which arises from the 
state of the internal organs of the body (such as the alimentary canal, the lungs, and the 
heart), and from the Motor Sensations. These last (which play so important a part in 
the development of knowledge) are due to the central excitation of a motor or efferent 
nerve, and the consequent contraction of the muscle in which it terminates (see MUSCLE ; 
NERVOUS SysTEM). The sensation both modifies and is modified by the conscious state 
into which it enters. We have no experience, and can form no valid conception of the 
mere sensation. For the subject which experiences it, it is merely an element in a@ 
complex and ever-changing whole. This is a point which has been commonly over- 
looked by the Associationist psychologists. They started with a succession of discon- 
nected mental molecules called sensations, and attempted to trace the growth of mental 
life from their combination. But this is to begin with an abstraction. The earliest stage 
of mental life would rather seem to be a vague manifold into which distinction is just 
being brought: and the growth of knowledge consists not only in the addition of new 
elements, but in drawing new lines of distinction and forming new groupings of elements. 
And these distinctions and groupings may be said to be determined by the varying in- 
tensities of different elements in the changing mental content, or by the continuous 
redistribution of attention. 

(c) Ideation.—The mental content thus varied in the distinctness of its parts, which may 
even disappear from consciousness and afterward reappear. This reinstatement in con- 
sciousness is called Representation or Ideation, and the represented or ideal contents are 
called Images. The circumstances determining the succession of ideas and formation 
of images are, first, new sense-impressions ; secondly, voluntary direction of the atten- 
tion ; and thirdly, the mutual influence of the mental elements. It is the last of these 
which is referred to under the title of Laws of Association. In the article AssocIATION 
oF IDEAS an account is given of the way in which one concrete experience recalls an- 
other. In every case of association a portion of the present mental content coalesces 
with a resembling portion of a past mental state, and the revival of this portion involves 
the reinstatement’ in consciousness of the other elements with which it was previously 
connected. The latter, which is the properly reproductive process, is thus due to the 
fact that consciousness is not a collection of atomic sensations, but a continuous whole. 

(d) Perception is the knowledge,by means of sensation of an individual object or thing. 
The nucleus of the percept is thus one or more present sensations which coalesce with 
revived or ideal elements belonging to the same sense, and combine with revived or ideal 
elements belonging to other senses. These presentative and representative elements are 
bound together and presented as a single mental content, which we refer to a portion of 
the body or to a thing in space beyond the body, and to which we ascribe qualities cor- 
responding to our sensations. In brief, Perception, as distinguished from Sensation, 
involves, first, complexity of elements ; secondly, localization ; and thirdly, individual- 
ization and objectification. The complexity consists of the elements of present sensa- 
tion, and of the ideal group with which the former coalesce or combine. The localiza- 
tion clearly involves the perception of space. The individualization and objectification 
may be accounted for by the following considerations: (a4) The various sensations 
grouped together in a percept—e.g., the resistance, touch, color, taste, smell of an orange 
—are so related that modification of one of them commonly involves modification of the 
others. Thus they come to be perceived as a group. (b) Not only are motor sensations 
involved in fixing attention on other sensations, but the greatest distinctness of the other 
sensations is commonly accompanied by conditions which admit also of sensations of 
touch and resistance. Hence the object comes to be experienced as offering resistance 
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or as an odstacle. (c) In this way the other sensations come to suggest touch and resist- 
ance, and thus to be referred to a thing in space which offers resistance to our muscular 
energy. This forms the psychological basis of the distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities of matter. 

The above account traces the perception of objects in so far as it is mainly dependent 
upon active touch—z.e., touch plus its attendant motor sensations. To active sight 
—t.e., sight plus its attendant motor sensations—a perception is due which differs from 
the preceding (a) in the absence of the sensation of resistance ; so that we do not derive 
from active sight alone a knowledge of objects outside of and opposed to our own bodies, 
and our apparently direct perception of distance, solidity, etc., by sight is really a de- 
rived perception ; (>) in the vastly greater number of elements simultaneously presented, | 
so that the simultaneity of perception which characterizes the developed perception of 
space is mainly due to visual perception. 

(e) Space and Time.—As the preceding paragraph points out, objects or things are per- 
ceived asin space. Similarly, our conscious life is apprehended as a succession—-7.¢., 
as in time. The whole of our experience may thus be said to be conditioned by Space 
and Time: the phenomena of external perception by space, those of internal perception 
by time. The two spheres are sometimes described as the object-world and the subject 
world respectively. Regarding both space and time there are several questions which 
admit of being kept distinct. First of all, there is the question as to their reality—are 
they real existences or simply modes of our subjective perception ? This is a question 
which properly lies outside psychology, and belongs to metaphysics. Then there is the 
question of the way in which we form concepts of space and time. Geometry depends 
upon such a conception of space. The points, lines, and surfaces of geometry are not 
percepts, but abstractions from perception, formed as other concepts areformed. What 
then is that in perception from which we are able to form concepts of space and time ? 
It must itself be a spatial or temporal percept. It is then with regard to the perceptions 
of space and time that the most difficult psychological question enters. And the ques- 
tion regarding both perceptions is affected by the secular controversy concerning the 
existence and the function of an a priori factor in mind. 

Thus we start with two opposed views of the perception of space : first, the Intuitive 
or Nativist theory, according to which space is an innate idea (or, as since Kant it has 
more commonly been put, is the form in which we perceive objects), and is not derived 
from sensations, but is a form of perceiving, belonging @ priord to the mind, and con- 
tributed by it in the production of experience ; secondly, the Empirical theory, ac- 
cording to which space is the worked-up product of sensations. The universal and nec- 
essary character of the spatial perception has been brought forward in defence of the 
former theory. But it is important to remember that certain sensations-—odors, tastes, 
and even sounds—are localized only indirectly, as belonging to a visible or tangible 
object. And this fact at once suggests the lines upon which an empirical analysis of 
space should be carried out. By Herbart, space has been derived from a series of sensa- 
tions which can be repeated in the same and in reverse order. By Bain it has been held 
that it is due to muscular sensation—movement giving the perception of empty space, 
resistance giving that of space filled or body. Sensations both of movement and resist- 
ance accompany touch ; and sensations of movement accompany sight to an extent 
which is not nearly equalled in the other senses. In addition to this, however, we must 
take account of what Lotze calls the ‘‘ local signs,’’ which belong to tactual and visual 
sensations. These local signs are due to the extended nature of the sense-organs of sight 
and touch, and are elements in sensation by which sensations arising from the stimula- 
tion of different portions of the retina (or of the skin) are distinguished from one another. 
The simultaneous distinctness in sensation which is due to these ‘‘ local signs’’ is gradu- 
ally interpreted by motor sensations, and out of these elements there gradually emerges 
the perception of one’s own body, by relation to which other things are localized in 
space. Thus, although the perception of space is implied in that of body, the two per- 
ceptions oe to clearness together. Even admitting this empirical analysis, however, 
it may still be held—as Lotze holds—that there is a priort mental tendency to form the 
perception of space. 

The opposed views of Nativism and Empiricism are applied to the perception of time 
as well as to that of space. And the perception of time only seems a simpler question 
than the other because we are apt to confuse the succession of presentations on which it 
is based with a presentation of succession, which, of course, would be a presentation of 
time. The elements from which this presentation of time is derived may be somewhat 
as follows: When a number of presentations are successively presented, each grows 
fainter as attention passes from it, and hence arises a vague distinction between present 
and not-present. Afterward, on the same series being repeated, the second member 
will be rising in intensity when the first is presented, and therefore in full intensity ; 
when the second is presented, the first will be sinking in intensity, while attention will 
be passing on toward the third, whose intensity will therefore be rising ; and so on 
throughout the series. Hence the vague distinction of present and not-present becomes 
fs definite as a distinction of past, present, and future, and this is the presentation 
of time. 

(f) Memory and Hapectation.—Both of these are distinguished from the mere succes- 
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sion of ideas and images by involving a reference to one’s own conscious life as a suc- 
cession in time. When an image is remembered its various parts have a fixed order and 
position, it is accompanied by a number of attendant or accessory ideas, and it is recog- 
nized as belonging to one’s past self. The expected image has not always the same 
fixed position or number of attendant ideas ; but it, too, is referred to self—one’s future 
self, and it is characterized by an element of striving or tension and by an increasing 
degree of intensity. The phenomena of memory and expectation are a recognized diffi- 
culty for the theory which seeks to derive mind from the succession ‘of presentations. 

(g) Thought.—In the process of thinking different mental contents are related together 
—generalized into notions or concepts, discriminated, and, in the higher forms of 
thought, arranged in an orderly manner under some scientific or other ideal. Thinking 
is further distinguished from perception and imagination by dealing with classes of 
things rather than particular objects, and by being mainly voluntary, whereas percep- 
tion is mainly automatic. But the distinction is not an absolute one. In imagination, 
and even in perception, a process of voluntary selection may be involved, and every clear 
perception involves a perception of a class to which the object is referred. Further, the 
relating process which is characteristic of thinking may be found, though in a less ex- 
plicit manner, involved in perception: for the percept has been shown to consist of a 
variety of elements connected together in definite ways. Carrying the analysis further, 
we can find no conscious content without such relations. This has been commonly 
brought out by emphasizing the necessity of difference for consciousness. ‘Thus, Hobbes 
made the assertion that ‘‘ to have always the same sensation and to have no sensation at 
all come to the same thing ;’”’ and this has been formulated by Bain into the Law of 
Relativity, that all consciousness is consciousness of difference : not, indeed, that we are 
conscious only of difference, but that all conscicusness involves difference or discrimina- 
tion ; as it may also be shown to involve likeness or assimilation and synthesis. 

Relations are thus involved in all consciousness equally with elements related. 
‘‘ Feelings” and “‘ relations between feelings’’ (to use Herbert Spencer’s terminology) 
must be regarded as equally ultimate in mind. The Associationists made consciousness 
begin with separate units of sensation or ‘‘ feeling ;’’ and those writers who have re- 
ceived and carry on the tradition of the Associationists have devoted much attention to 
determining the nature of these relations. But if the ultimate datum of consciousness 
is not separate atoms of presentation, but what Dr. Ward calls a presentation-continuum, 
and if the growth of mind consists not merely in additions to that continuum, but in 
drawing new lines of distinction and connection within it, we may see how neither the 
so-called ‘‘ feeling’’ nor the so-called ‘‘ relation between feelings’’ is independent and 
conceivable by itself, and how both are simply abstractions from the state of mind 
which—even at its simplest—is a concrete phenomenon. In other words, what is char- 
acteristic of sensation is involved in all consciousness. 

(h) Feeling and the Hmotions.—The term “‘ Feeling’’ is of very ambiguous significa- 
tion in psychology. But there is a very general agreement to use it for the second of 
the three elements in the tripartite division of mind (although, unfortunately, it has not 
been restricted to that use). The psychology of feeling has two chief problems to deal 
with : first, to determine the nature and conditions of pleasure and pain, as contrasted 
with other elements of mental life ; and secondly, to analyze into their elements, and 
trace the growth of, the complex feelings or emotions. The Emotions are complex 
states of mind in which a feeling of pleasure or pain is predominant. This feeling is 
connected, more or less distinctly, with a presented or ideal object, and is complicated 
with elements of organic sensation, and, usually, with tendencies to action or elements 
of desire. ‘These complex states of feeling, or emotions, take very various forms, accord- 
ing to the elements of which they are composed, and their mode of origin. The classifi- 
cation of the emotions and the nature and origin of such emotions as sympathy and the 
moral sentiment are still vexed questions of psychology. 

(¢) Desire and Volition.—In these phenomena we have the development of the active 
element in mind complicated with feeling and manifesting itself in muscular activity. 
Writers who regard this active element as ultimately due to the play of merely presented 
or external factors have attempted to derive volition from spontaneous movement (Bain) 
or from reflex action (H. Spencer)—factors which enter consciousness merely as motor 
presentations. As opposed to this we have the view that the fundamental act of will is 
the direction of attention to certain ideal elements or groups. Whether this direction of 
attention is itself determined solely by pleasure and pain is a question which has raised 
more controversy than perhaps any other question in psychology (see WiLL). In Desire 
there is present the conception of an object or ideal end accompanied by feeling and by 
an element of striving. Normally, when the conception of the end has been associated 
with definite means to its realization, the desire is followed by a volition or act of will. 
The development of volition isa process of growing complexity and definiteness. Be- 
ginning with the act of attention, the power of will is gradually extended over the bodily 
movements, controlled by muscles in connection with the motor nerves. Movements 
which are at first random, reflex, instinctive, or merely expressional are brought within 
its operation. Further, will grows side by side with reason and imagination, is called 
into operation not by sense-presentation only, but in response to images and concepts, 
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Psychometry. 
and can thus be regulated by reason. A double tendency is at work in this develop- 
ment: the associative and automatic tendency of acts frequently repeated to become 
habitual ; and the intellectual tendency by which ends and the acts tending toward them 
are brought into rational order. In this way the individual comes to act for permanent 
ends and from fixed principles, and to develop a definite character. 
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PSYCHOMACHY, literally, ‘‘soul-fighting.’’ A conflict of the soul with the body 
—a term used of the struggle between one’s spiritual and animal tendencies and 
desires. 


PSYCHOMANCY. A term used of the pretended science of those who profess to re- 
vive the dead in order to question them. See SUPERSTITION. 


PSYCHOMETRY, literally, ‘‘ soul-measuring,’’ a word invented by Dr. J. A. Bu- 
chanan to designate the so-called science by which one soul may measure another 
by means of physical signs. Dr. Buchanan has given exhibitions illustrating his 
theory by bringing the experimenter into contact with the autograph of the person 
under trial. It is claimed that individuals of a nervous or highly sensitive tempera- 
ment, after feeling drugs or metals, are capable of recognizing their nature and 
characteristics. Dr. Buchanan claims that a large proportion of a class upon which 
he might be experimenting would experience these sensations. Believing that simi- 
lar phenomena would be manifested were impressionable temperaments brought into 
contact with other minds, he made investigations which led him to assert that the 
various functions of the brain could be read and understood by placing the fingers 
upon the overlying portions of the cranium ; the peculiar condition of the person 
experimented upon is thus conveyed to the brain or soul of the experimenter—in 
ease of disease affording a complete diagnosis. Further than this, the sensitive or 
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ganism can make use of anything which others have touched, and by handling it. or 
pressing it to the forehead, can give a correct estimate of the character under exam- 
ination ; the emanations of nervous force cling to these articles, which the sensitive 
mind photographs, sometimes instantaneously, sometimes gradually. Carrying the 
theory to an extreme limit, its upholders assert that it is possible thus to judge of 
the characters of dead as well as of living men, and claim that it is the key by which 
the riddles of history must be read. 


PSYCHO-PHYSICS. See PsycHoLoey. 

PTAR'MIGAN, Lagopus, a genus of tetraonide, differing from the true grouse (q.v.) 
chiefly in having the toes thickly clothed with short feathers as well as the legs (tar's2). 
Hence the name lagopus, a name used by Pliny, from the resemblance of the foot to that 
of ahare. The bill is very short, and clothed at the base with feathers. The species 
are natives of the northern parts of the world, and either of elevated or of strictly arctic 
regions. They are not polygamous, like the true grouse, nor do the males strut with 
erected and expanded tail. Most of the species change color very much on the approach 
of winter, assuming a white, or nearly white plumage, and the diversities of color have 
caused some confusion and difficulty concerning them. They are all much esteemed 
for the table. The Common PTARMIGAN, or GRAY PTARMIGAN (L. vulgaris or L. mutus), 
is a native of the most northern parts both of the old and new worlds. In Britain, it is 
now seldom seen much further s. than the Grampians, and occurs only on high moun- 
tains. It was formerly an inhabitant of those of Cumberland and Wales. It is not 
found in Ireland. It is abundant in Norway, from which great numbers are annually 
brought to the London market. In arctic countries the haunts of the ptarmigan are not 
mountain-tops, but low valleys and plains even to the sea-shore. In form and habits, it 
much resembles the moor-fow] (q.v.), but is rather smaller. The winter plumage is pure 
white, except a black band above the eye of the male, and some parts of the quill and 
tail feathers. The summer plumage is as beautifully adapted to the concealment of the 
bird from enemies, by its harmony with the general aspect of the ground, as that of 
winter; the male being mostly brownish-gray, with undulating lines of black; the wings, 
middle tail-feathers, and under parts of the body, white; the female similar, but with a 
prevalent yellow tinge. The plumage, however, varies very much, according to age, 
sex, and the season of the year. Ptarmigans seem to trust very much for safety to the 
facility with which they are able to elude observation, whether among the snows of win- 
ter or the lichen-covered rocks in summer, and an unaccustomed sportsman is often 
startled by a covey springing up close beside him, of which he had not previously 
observed one. The ptarmigan is capable of being tamed, and has even been found to 
breed in confinement. The voice of the ptarmigan is a low croaking cry. The name 
ptarmigan is a modification of the Gaelic name. The moor-fowl (q.v.) is a species of 
ptarmigan. 

PTERICHTHYS (Gr. wing-fish), a genus of ganoid fishes, peculiar to the beds of the 
old red sandstone measures. Fragments of the bony case had been found in Russia as 
early as 1813; in 1840 they were described as belonging to a fish to which the generie 
name asterolepis was given. In the same year the late Hugh Miller exhibited to the 
members of the British association the first specimen which gave an idea of the form of 
the fish, and to this Agassiz applied the generally received name of pterichthys, from the 
wing-like appearance of the pectoral spines. See illus., SILURIAN AND DEVONIAN Fos- 
sis, vol. XIII. 


PTEROCAR’PUS. Sce KIno. 
PTEROCLES. See GANGA. 


PTERODACTYL (Gr. wing-finger), a remarkable genus of fossil lizards, peculiar to the 
secondary strata. Its anomalous structure was long a puzzle to comparative anatomists. 
Blumenbach considered it a palmipede, or web-footed bird; while its original describer, 
Collini, and other more eminent naturalists, referred it to the mammalia, finding its near- 
est ally in the bat. The careful investigations of Cuvier, however, showed that the 
pterodactyl was a true lizard, but possessed of the power of flight, which it performed, 
not by a membrane stretched over its ribs, like the living dragons, but more as in the 
bats, except that the wing was attached, not to several, but only to a single finger—the 
fifth—the others being free and short. The bones of the fifth finger were very greatly 
elongated, and the last joint terminated in a long, slender, unguarded apex; the terminal 
joints in the other fingers were furnished with strong claws. Mantell thus graphically 
describes the genus: ‘‘ With a long-snouted head and long neck much resembling that 
of a bird, bat-like wings, and a small trunk and tail, with lacertian affinities in its skull, 
teeth, and skeleton, and with a bird-like structure of sternum and scapular arch, these 
creatures present an anomaly of structure as unlike their fossil contemporaries as the 
duck-billed ornithorhynchus of Australia to living mammals. The cranium is small; 
the jaws are long, and either armed with numerous, sharp-pointed teeth, or toothless, 
like those of a bird. The eye-orbit is very large; the sclerotica consists of a ring of bony 
plates, and the nostrils are placed near the orbits. The cervical vertebre are large and ~ 
strong, and capable of great flexibility backward and forward, probably to allow the 
head to fall back to the center of gravity during flight. The dorsal vertebre are from 
17 to 20 in number. The sacrum is formed by the coalescence of two vertebre only, as 
in existing reptiles, and not of many, as in birds and certain extinct saurians. The 
tail is generally short, an unusual character with saurians; but a species with a 
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long tail occurs at Solenhofen. There are five toes or digits on each foot; the outer 
finger of the forearm is immensely elongated for the support of a membranous expan- 
sion (the impression of which is preserved in some instances); and the other digits of 
fore and hind feet terminated in long curved claws. The size and form of the extremi- 
ties show that the pterodactyl was capable of perching on trees, of hanging against per- 

endicular surfaces, and of standing firmly on the ground, when, with its wings folded, 
it might crawl on all-fours, or hop like a bird.” The famous quarry of lithographic 
stone at Solenhofen, of upper oolite age, has supplied a great variety of these flying 
lizards ; but the largest species have been found in the secondary beds of Gt. Britain. 
In the upper greensand, at Cambridge, the remains of a species that must have had a 
spread of wing of 25 ft. across have been found; and in the Kentish chalk another has 
been met with very little short of this in its dimensions. The various species vary as 
much in structure as in form, so that the original genus has been lately raised to the 
position of an order, under the name of PTEROSAURIA, and the species have been 
arranged under the following genera, characterized principally by the structure of ths 
jaw and teeth: pterodactylus, in which the jaws are furnished with long slender teeth 
along their whole length; ramphorhynchus, with the extremities of the jaws smooth, 
probably furnished when living with a horny bill, and toward the bases of the jaws hay- 
ing four or five strong teeth; and dimorphodon, with large strong teeth in front, and 
small shorter ones behind. Nearly 30 species have altogether been described. Seé illus., 
OOLITE GROUP, vol. X. 


PTEROMYS. See Fiyrna SQuirREL. 


PTEROPIDE, a family of bats belonging to the section frugivora. They are com- 
monly called fox bats, from the resemblance of the head to that of the fox. The ears are 
simple and of moderate size, and the nose is destitute of any appendages, as in many 
other bats. Both jaws are armed with cutting incisors, and although their principal food 
is fruit, they also eat insects, as well as small birds and mammals. The molars are not 
cuspidate, but are furnished with blunt tubercular crowns. The tail is very short, some- 
times absent. The index and pollex (thumb) are generally armed with claws. The 
pteropide are among the largest of bats. They are principally found in Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo; also in Asia, Australia, and Africa. They dre not found in America. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hoysefield, the kalong is very abundant in the lower parts of Java, and 
uniformly lives in society. Numerous individuals select a large tree for their resort, 
and suspending themselves with the claws of their posterior extremities to the branches, 
often in companies of several hundreds, present a curious sight. A species of ficus (caout- 
chouc) is a favorite retreat, and sometimes the branches are covered with them. They 
pass the greater portion of the day in sleep, hanging motionless, ranged side by side 
with the head downward, the membrane folded and drawn about the body, and would 
be mistaken by a stranger for a part of the tree, or some kind of suspended fruit. In con- 
sequence of the sharpness of their claws their attachment is so strong that they cannot 
readily leave their hold without the assistance of the expanded membrane; and if shot 
while hanging, they continue suspended after death. Soon after sunset they pursue their 
nocturnal flight in search of food. They are very destructive to the gardens, delicate 
fruits, such as mangoes, jambus, lansas, etc., being devoured by them with great vorac- 
ity, and it requires much care and perseverance in saving fruit. The flight of the 
kalong is slow and steady, pursued in a straight line, and capable of long continuance. 
The hunting of these bats sometimes affords amusement to the inhabitants during moon- 
light nights, which in Java are very serene. There are several genera and species. ‘The 
species just described, pteropus edulis, is sometimes named P. Javanicus. A species with 
tails is P. stramineus, with reddish-yellow fur; expansion of wing, 2 feet. Brought 
from Timor and Péron by Lesueur. One genus, cephalotes, has a conical head, short 
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wings spring from the middle of the back. Another genus, harpya, found in the Moluc. 
cas, is about the same size, with grayish fur. Another genus, macroglossa (F. Cuvier), 
resembles pteropus. Its character depends on the extreme length of the head, the 
absence of false molars, the great development of the posterioy molar, and the extensile 
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s epomophorus of Bennett; pale brown back, belly white; total length, 6 to 7 in.; 
ength of head, 24 in.; expansion of wing, 12 inches. 
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PTEROP ODA (Gr. wing-footed), a class of mollusks having for their only organs of 
locomotion wing-like fins attached to the sides of the head or neck, one to each side, by 
which they make their way through the watery, flapping them as a bird or an insect does 
its wings in theair. They are allied to gasteropoda, but are inferior to them in organiza- 
tion; and their wings are not at all homologous to the foot of that class. They are her- 
maphrodite. The head is perfectly distinct in some, but obscurely distinguished from 
the body in others. Those which have the head most distinct, as clio (q.v.), have no 
shell, and form the order gymnosomata,; those with the head indistinct, the order thecoso- 
_ mata, have a thin external shell, which in some is globular, with slits for the wings to 
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pass through, in some triangular and pyramidal, in some conical, in some slipper- 
shaped, ete. All the species are marine; they are small and delicate creatures, very 
lively and active, always in quest of food, and affording food to fishes and cetaceans. 
They are found in all parts of the world, some of them in immense numbers in tropical, 
and some in arctic seas. None of them are common on the British coasts. The genera 
and species are few. See illus., Monuusxs, vol. X. 


PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM of astronomy, so called from Ptolemy (q.v.), its chief 
expounder, was originated, however, long before his time, and was, in fact, merely an 
attempt to reduce to a scientific form the common and primitive notions concerning the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. It was implicitly adopted by Plato, Aristotle, Hippar- 
chus, and (with the exception of the Pythagoreans, and probably of Pythagoras himself) 
all the eminent physicists and philosophers of ancient times; passing from them to the 
Byzantines and Arabs, who, especially the latter, were the means of disseminating it 
through western Europe, where it continued to be the universally established doctrine 
till the 16th century. The primary and fundamental doctrines of this system are that 
the earth is the center. of the universe, and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it in 
eircles, and at a uniform rate. These notions, which are naturally suggested by the first 
general aspect of things, having, previous to any accurate observation, established them- 
selves as unquestionable axioms, phenomena which were found, on closer examination, 
to be inconsistent with them, were explained by the introduction of additional hypo- 
theses. The belief that the earth is the center of the universe was supported by its being 
in accordance with the relation of the primary elements of which the material world was 
supposed to be composed. Thus, earth, the most stable of the elements, held the lowest 
place, and supported water, the second in order; above water was placed air, and then 
fire, ether being supposed to extend indefinitely above the others. In or beyond the ether 
element were certain zones or heavens, each heayen containing an immense crystalline 
spherical shell, the smallest inclosing the earth and its superincumbent elements, and the 
larger spheres inclosing the smaller. To each of those spheres was attached a heavenly 
body, which, by the revolution of the crystalline, was made to move round the earth. 
The first or innermost sphere was that of the moon, and after it in order came those of 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars, eigdtin all. To 
this system later astronomers added a ninth sphere, the motion of which should produce 
the precession of the equinoxes (q.v.), and a tenth, to cause the alternation of day and 
night. This tenth sphere, or primum mobile, was supposed to revolve from e, to w. in 
24 hours, and to carry the others along with it in its motion; but the Ptolemaic astrono- 
mers do not venture to explain how this was done, although since the axis of motion of 
the primum mobile was that of the equator, itsextremities being the poles of the heavens, 
while that of the ninth sphere was the axis of the ecliptic, some explanation was certainly 
necessary. As observations of the heavens became increased in accuracy, it was found 
that the heavenly motions were apparently not uniform, and this was explained as fol- 
lows: The acceleration of the sun on one side, and retardation on the other side of his 
orbit, is only apparent, and results from the earth not being in the center of his sphere, 
C (see Fig.), but at E, and consequently his motion appears to be slowest at P, and 
quickest at R. The alternate progression and regres- 
sion of the planets was accounted for by supposing 
them to move, not directly with their crystallines, but 
in a small circle, whose center was a fixed point in the 
crystalline, and which revolved on its axis as it was 
carried round with the latter; thus (fig.) the planet was 
carried round the small circle ABD, as that circle was 
carried round PQR (now supposed to represent the 
planetary crystalline). The planet, while in the outer 
portion of its small circle, would thus have a forward, 
and in the inner portion a backward motion. The 
larger circle was called an eccentric, and the smaller an 
epicycle. This theory of eccentrics and epicycles satis- 
fied the early astronomers; but further investigation showed its incompleteness, and in 
later times it was found necessary to explain newly discovered discrepancies by heaping 
epicycle upon epicycle, till such a complication of the system had been produced as drew 
from Alfonso X. of Castile, to whom the Ptolemaic system was being explained, the 
humorous though somewhat blasphemous remark, that ‘‘if the Deity were now to recon- 
struct the world, he (Alfonso) could give him a few useful hints.” As soon as astrono- 
mers came to understand and test the Copernican system (q.v.), the venerable and dis- 
orderly pile of hypotheses, the then representative of the Ptolemaic system, which had 
received the papal seal of infallibility, and had in various forms held supreme sway over 
the minds of men for twenty centuries, at once crumbled to atoms, and sunk into 
oblivion. 

PTOLEMA'IS. See ACRE. 


PTOLEMY, a celebrated astronomer and geographer, whose proper name is CLAUDIUS 
PTOLEM&US, was a native of Egypt, though it is uncertain whether he was born at Pelu- 
sium or Ptolemais in the Thebaid. Nothing is known of his personal history, except 
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that he flourished in Alexandria in 139 A.p. and there is probable evidence of his having 
been alive in 161 4.D. The chief of his writings are: Megalé Syntawis tés Astronomias, 
which, to distinguish it from the next-mentioned, was probably denominated by the 
Arabs megisté, the greatest, whence was derived the name Almagest (Arab. article ai, the), 
by which it is generally known; Tetradbiblos Syntuais, with which is combined another 
work, called Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing a hundred aphorisms, both 
works treating of astrological subjects, and held by some on this account to be of doubt- 
ful genuineness; Phaseis aplanon asteron kai synagogé episémaseidn, a treatise on the 
phenomena of the fixed stars, or a species of almanac; the Gedgraphiké Hyphégésis, his 
great geographical work, in eight books. The rest of his works are of inferior impor- 
tance, and consist of descriptions of various kinds of projections (q.v.), the theory of the 
musical scale, chronological and metaphysical treatises, and a summary of the hypo- 
theses employed in his great work, the Almagest. Others of Ptolemy’s works have been 
lost, and it is still a moot-point whether or not they contained a treatise on optics, as a 
Latin version of what is said to have been an Arabic translation of Ptolemy’s original 
treatise on that subject is still in existence. 

Ptolemy, both as an astronomer and geographer, held supreme sway over the minds 
of almost all the scientific men from his own time down till about the 15th c.; but, and 
in astronomy specially, he seems to have been not so much an independent investigator 
as a corrector and improver of the work of his predecessors. In astronomy he had the 
labors of Hipparchus to guide him; and, indeed, scrupulously distinguishes between 
Hipparchus’s labors and his own. To Ptolemy belongs the invention of a planetary 
theory, the discovery of the moon’s evection (q.v.), and the singular distinction of being 
the sole existing authority on the subject of ancient astronomy. From this last-mentioned 
fact, the system of astronomy which he sets forth in the Almagest received his name; 
and, as the Ptolemaic system (q.v.), obtained the homage of succeeding generations till 
the time of Copernicus. His great work, the Almagest, is divided into 18 books. Ptolemy 
seems to have been little of an independent observer, trusting implicitly to his prede- 
cessor, Hipparchus; but his geometrical powers were of a very high order, unless, as 
Delambre suggests, but with little probability, the elegant demonstrations here aud there 
occurring in the Almagest were borrowed from other sources. 

As a geographer, Ptolemy occupies a similar position to what he holds in astronomy; 
he appears before his readers as the corrector and improver of the works of a predecessor, 
Marinus of Tyre, about whom, except from Ptolemy’s writings, little isknown. Ptolemy 
here appears to more advantage as an independent investigator, and his improvements 
and suggestions are at once more valuable and correct; but it is sometimes difficult to 
separate his data from those of Marinus. His geography is divided into eight books, all 
of which, with the exception of the first, eighth, and a portion of the seventh, are 
nothing more than a catalogue of places, with their latitude and longitude (to 12ths of a 
degree), with a brief general description prefixed -to each continent and country or tribe, 
and interspersed here and there with remarks of a miscellaneous character on any point 
of interest. The rest of the work contains details regarding his mode of noting the posi- 
tions of places—by latitude (mékos) and longitude (platos)—with the calculation of the 
size of the sphere of the earth, and of the extent of surface then known. He also 
describes the mode adopted by him of projecting the surface of a hemisphere on a flat 
surface, and shows its superiority over the projections of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and 
Marinus. He also constructed a series of twenty-six maps, together with a general map 
of the world, in illustration of his work. 

The Almagest and the Geography were the standard text-books to succeeding ages, 
the first till the time of Copernicus, the second till the great maritime discoveries of the 
15th c. showed its deficiencies. They have passed through numerous editions, the best 
of which are, for the Almagest and the most of Ptolemy’s minor works, that by Halma 
(Paris, 1813-16-19-20, quarto); and for the Geography, the Latin versions of 1482 and 
1490, published at Rome, the editio princeps of the Greek text by Erasmus (Basel, 1533, 
4to), and the Elzevir edition (Lugd. Bat. 1619, fol.). The catalogue of stars has been fre- 
quently reprinted separately, the last and best edition being that of Francis Baily, in 
vol. xiii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society (London, 1848). 


PTOL’EMY I., son of Lagus, is also known by his surname Sorter, or the Preserver. 
He was believed by some to be the son of Philip of Macedon, because his mother, Arsinoé, 
had beena concubine of that king, his father being a Macedonian of humble station. 
Ptolemy acted as one of Alexander’s generals in his eastern campaigns; and when the 
possessions of the great conqueror were divided, after his death at Babylon, 323 B.C., 
Egypt fell to the lot of the son of Lagus. Troubles soon followed such an acquisition ; 
but Ptolemy was a man of energy and valor, and not only warded off danger from his 
own realm, but also extended his dominions by the addition of Phenicia and Cele-Syria, 
capturing Jerusalem, too (most probably in this expedition), by assaulting it on the Sab- 
bath day. In 316 B.c., war again broke out between Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cas- 
sander on the one hand, and Antigonus on the other. (See these names.) It lasted till 
301 B.c.; and at its conclusion Ptolemy was left in possession of almost the same ter- 
ritory as he ruled at its commencement, with the exception of Cyprus, which, by the 
naval battle off Salamis in that island (806 B.c.), was gained by Antigonus. Ptolemy, 
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however, recovered Cyprus in 295 B.c., and it was thereafter attached to the Egyp- 
tian kingdom. After the battle of Salamis, in 306 B.c., Antigonus assumed the title of 
king, which example Ptolemy and the other successors of Alexander followed. In 305 
B.c. Ptolemy compelled Demetrius, the valiant son of Antigonus, to raise the siege of 
Rhodes, for which deliverance the Rhodians were so grateful that they worshiped him 
as a deity, and conferred on him the title of soter, or preserver. The latter part of his 
reign was peace. He governed his kingdom with an enlightened and vigorous policy, 
and so laid the foundation of that prosperity which Egypt enjoyed for many succeeding 
renerations. He encouraged commerce, and soon made Alexandria the great mart of 
the Mediterranean. He fostered literature, science, and art; and not only founded the 
famous museum and library of Alexandria, but also entertained at his court the votaries 
of the muses; Euclid, the geometrician; Stilpo, the philosopher; Philetas, the elegiac 
poet; Zenodotus, the grammarian; Antiphilus and Apelles, the painters; with many 
others. The history of Alexander’s wars, by Ptolemy, is the basis of Arrian’s work 
on the same subject. Two years before his death, which occurred in 283 B.c., he 
abdicated in favor of his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus. His reign extended from 323 to 
285 B.C. 


PTOLEMY II., surnamed PHILADELPHUS, was the son of Ptolemy I. and Berenice. 
He was born, 309 B.c., in the island of Cos. His reign is remarkable rather for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the arts of peace than of the practice of war. Excepting a contest 
with his half-brother, Magas, for the province of Cyrene, his wars against Syria are 
almost the only military exploits which interfered with the prosecution of those designs, 
for the improvement of his kingdom, which have rendered his name famous among wise 
and enlightened sovereigns. He carried on, with even increased zeal, the good work 
which his father had begun. He enriched the library of Alexandria with all the literary 
treasures of his own and of earlier times, and the museum was crowded with the learned 
from all countries—with such men as Theocritus and Philetas, the poets; Euclid, the 
geometrician; Aristarchus and Aratus, the astronomers; Theodorus and Hegesias, the 
philosophers; and many more. Tradition alleges that it was by his orders the Hebrew 
Scriptures were translated into Greek, and the version called the ‘‘Septuagint” (q.v.) 
thus formed. He induced Manetho to write, in Greek, a political history of Egypt, and 
an account of the religious tenets of the Egyptians. He encouraged the study of natural 
history; and to facilitate the pursuits of those who devoted themselves to it, he formed a 
collection of rare and curious animals in the preserves, which we may call the ‘‘ royal 
zoological gardens” of Egypt. He founded many colonies in those parts of his empire 
which seemed specially suited to become centers of trade and of enlightenment, and 
thus spread more widely the seeds of civilization and Greek culture; among these was 
Ptolemais (Acre), in Palestine. He ruled over Egypt, Phoenicia, and Ceele-Syria, Lycia, 
Caria, Cyprus, and the Cyclades, with parts of Arabia, Libya, and Ethiopia. His son 
Ptolemy married Berenice, the daughter of Magas, and the province of Cyrene was thus 
peacefully brought back to his empire. Under Ptolemy Philadelphus, Egypt rose to a 
high rank among the nations in power and in wealth. The surname of Philadelphus 
was assumed by Ptolemy to indicate his great affection for his sister Arsinat, whom he 
married after the death of her husband, Lysimachus. His former wife, Arsinoé, daughter 
of Lysimachus, was banished by him, and two of his brothers were put to death. It is 
with reference to this last circumstance that some have explained the name Philadelphus, 
as inirony. By his first wife he had two sons, Ptolemy, his successor, and Lysimachus; 
and one daughter, Berenice, married to Antiochus II., king of Syria. He reigned from 
285 to 247 B.C. 


PTOLEMY III., surnamed EvUERGETES, succeeded his father Philadelphus, and 
reigned from 247 to 222 sB.c. He made war on the kingdom of Syria, to avenge the 
death of his sister Berenice, who had been murdered at the instigation of Laodice, for- 
mer wife of Antiochus. He overran all the provinces as far s. as Babylon and Susa; 
those on the n. and e. as far as Bactria and India offered him homage; and he might 
have extended the bounds of his empire much further, had not domestic troubles com- 
pelled him to hasten back to Egypt. The treasures he brought with him were immense; 
and among the things most highly prized were the statues of the Egyptian gods which 
Cambyses had carried off to Babylon in 525 B.c. It was the restoration of these to their 

roper temples which gained for Ptolemy III. the title of Euergetes (the benefactor). 

is fleets gained many possessions on the coast of the Mediterranean, such as Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, and Ionia, which remained for a long time subject to Egypt, though the eastern 
provinces recently conquered soon returned to their former sovereign. He pushed the 
limits of the home-empire further s., by conquering part of Ethiopia, where he formed a 
colony and center of trade at Adule. Ptolemy III., like his predecessors, patronized 
learned men, and encouraged the study of the arts and sciences. He added so largely to 
the library of Alexandriathat he has by some been called itsfounder. Among the cele- 
brated men who adorned his court, and kept up the fame of the ‘‘museum,” were Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Eratosthenes, and Aristophanes, the grammarian. In his reign, the Egyp- 
tian kingdom reached the highest point of military glory, prosperity, and wealth. 


PTOLEMY IV., surnamed PHILoPaTor, reigned from 222 to 205 B.c. He was the 
unworthy son of the preceding king. His reign began in blood by the murder of his 
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mother Berenice, his brother Magas, and his uncle’ Lysimachus; and it ended in blood 
by the violent death of his wife Arsinoé. He abandoned himself to debauchery, and 
intrusted the management of his kingdom to favorites. Antiochus, king of Syria, profit- 
ing by his indolence, wrested from him in war some of the provinces which his father 
had gained; but Ptolemy IV. at length roused from his lethargy, took the field in person, 
and defeated Antiochus at the battle of Raphia. When peace was concluded, Ptolemy 
IV. returned to his capital, and plunged with increased zest into every vice and indul- 
gence. He died in 205 B.c., his death being hastened by his excesses. He followed the 
example of his father and grandfather in patronizing arts and letters, and cultivated 
friendship with the Romans, to whom he sent large supplies of grain during the second 
Punic war; but persecuted the Jews, against whom he had conceived a hatred in conse- 
quence of being refused admittance to the sanctuary at Jerusalem by the high-priest. 


PTOLEMY V., EPIpHANES, succeeded to the throne of his father Philopator, when 
only five years of age, and reigned from 205 to 181 B.c. His dominions were invaded 
by Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip, king of Macedonia, while he was still an infant, 
and several provinces were severed from the Egyptian kingdom; but the Romans at 
length interfered, and peace was concluded, it being arranged that Ptolemy Y. should 
marry Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, and receive as her dowry those parts of his 
empire in Syria which had been taken from him. He was declared of age in 196 B.c., 
and his coronation was performed with unusual splendor. ‘The decree published on this 
occasion is that which forms the inscription on the far-famed Rosetta (q.v.) stone. 
Ptolemy Y. married Cleopatra in 193 B.c. The affairs of the kingdom were managed by 
the wise and virtuous Aristomenes, and so long as Ptolemy V. followed his counsels, all 
went well. But the king’s ear was gradually opened to insinuations against his great 
minister, whom he ultimately compelled to drink poison. While Ptolemy V. was pre- 
paring for an expedition against Syria, he was poisoned by some of his followers, whom 
he had alarmed for their own safety. Under him Egypt rapidly sank in prosperity, 
power, and reputation. 


PTOLEMY VI., PHILOMETOR, reigned from 181 to 146 B.c. He was very young at 
his father’s death, and the affairs of the kingdom were therefore directed by his mother 
Cleopatra, who acted with remarkable prudence and energy. When shedied in 173 B.c., 
the administration fell into the hands of two worthless ministers, Huleeus and Lenzus, who, 
engaging in war with Antiochus, brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin. The young 
king was taken prisoner by Antiochus (170 B.c.), who hoped to obtain possession of the 
whole of Egypt; but his younger brother, also called Ptolemy, immediately declared him- 
self sovereign under the title of Huergetes II., and took vigorous measures to defend the 
kingdom. By the intervention of the Romans, Antiochus was compeled to return to 
his kingdom. The brothers reigned jointly for some time, but at length quarreled, and 
a civil war ensued in which Euergetes II. was ultimately worsted. The deputies of the 
Roman senate, who now did as they pleased in Egypt, arranged that Ptolemy Philome- 
tor should retain Egypt proper, while Euergetes Il. should obtain Cyrene as a separate 
sovereignty. This settlement substantially held during the lifetime of the former. 
Ptolemy VI. reigned 35 years, and died in 146 B.c., from injuries received by a fall from 
his horse in a battle against the Syrian usurper Alexander Balas. He is celebrated for 
his mild and humane disposition, which was strikingly evinced in his magnanimous 
treatment of his unworthy brother. 


PTOLEMY VII., or EverGertsEs II., best known by the nickname Puyscon, or Big- 
belly, ascended the throne after the death of his brother. He married his brother’s sister 
and widow, Cleopatra (who was also his own sister), and on the same day murdered her 
infant son Ptolemy Eupator, whom she had at first declared king. The history of his 
reign is one unbroken record of murder and blood, whence his subjects nicknamed him 
Kakergetes (‘‘the malefactor’). Not only relatives who stood in his way to the throne, 
but those who opposed his accession, and even innocent persons, were butchered with 
savage cruelty. His private vices and debaucheries were equally infamous. He 
divorced his wife and sister Cleopatra to marry her daughter by her first husband—his 
own brother; and when temporarily driven from his throne, 180-127 B.c., by the indig- 
nation of his subjects, who chose the divorced Cleopatra in his room, the monster took 
a diabolical revenge by murdering his own and Cleopatra’s son, and sending the head 
and hands as a present to the latter on her birthday. Oneis almost ashamed to add that 
he retained the hereditary taste for learning, and patronized learned men. He himself 
wrote a work of 24 books called Memoirs (Hypomnémata). He reigned from 146 to 117 
B.C. 

Besides these, there are several Ptolemies of less note—as, for example ProLEMY 
VIII., or Soror II., otherwise called LAtnyrus or Latnurvus, who reigned first from 117 
to 107 B c., and again from 89 to 81 B.c.; also Protemy IX., or ALEXANDER I., youngest 
son of Ptolemy VII., who reigned from 107 to 90 B.c.; ProLEMy X., or ALEXANDER IL., 
son of Alexander I., 81-80 B.c.; ProLEmy XI., or Dionysus, or AULETES, an illegitimate 
son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, who reigned from 80 to 51 B.c.; Protemy XII., who reigned 
for some time in conjunction with his sister Cleopatra, and who was ultimately drowned 
in the Nile, after being defeated by Cesar; and lastly, Protemy XIII., younger brother 
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of the preceding. Cesar appointed him joint ruler with Cleopatra, his sister and in. 
tended wife. He died by violence in 43 B.c., at the instigation of Cleopatra. 


PTOMAINES (Gk. pidma, a corpse). A name given to certain poisonous alkaloids that 
are found in the human body after death. They can also be produced by the decompo- 
sition of muscle, brain, and other organic bodies. To these poisons are probably due 
the effects that follow from using bad meat or fish, The importance of this discovery 
is in the fact that their existence throws doubt upon post-mortem analyses for the detec- 
tion of poisons administered during life. It seems that these poisons are not found be- 
fore the expiration of about two days after death, so that if analysis should reveal the 
existence of poisonous matter before that time, the conclusion would be that it was ad- 
ministered, but later chemical tests would be liable to doubt. See Brieger, Ueber Pto- 
maine (Berlin, 1885); and Pya@nra. 


PTO’SIS (from the Gr. pipto, I fall) signifies a drooping or falling of the upper eyelid, 
and arises from palsy of the third or motor-oculi nerve. It may arise either from debility, 
in which case it may be removed by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, when it is 
usually accompanied with giddiness, headache, etc., and should be treated by bleeding, 
purgatives, and low diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in which case remedies 
are of little use. If it occurs without any apparent cause, and resists medical treatment, 
it may be removed by a surgical operation, by which the eyelid is brought under the 
action of the occipito-frontal muscle, which receives its nervous power from another 
source. 


PTY'CHODUS, a genus of cretaceous fish, founded on large square crushing teeth, 
which occur in considerable quantity in the chalk beds. The crown of the teeth are 
raised in the center into a number of parallel transverse ridges, and the flat margin is 
finely granulated. They were set, as in the Port Jackson shark, like a pavement on the 
borders of the mouth, and were admirably adapted to crush the shells of the crustacea 
and mullusca on which they fed. Large dorsal spines have been found associated with 
the teeth; but as no materials exist for the restoration of the external form of the fish, 
the analogy of their modern representative, the Port Jackson shark, alone suggests that 
they belonged to the ptychodus. 


PU’BERTY, that period of life at which sexual development takes place. It differs 
somewhat among different races and nations, and is also affected by the climate, taking 
place rather earlier between the tropics than in the temperate zones. As a general rule 
the period is later in those races and in those families which are long-lived, and in con- 
sequence a more perfect development is attained. It is during this interesting period of 
life that the nervous system, and particularly the brain, makes its most rapid growth, 
attaining a greater volume in the Caucasian than in any other race. It is in accordance 
with all that is known in biology and physiology that a certain period is required to pro- 
duce a well-developed brain, and during this time the most favorable circumstances ought 
to attend the development, for on them depends a happy or an unhappy life, or good or 
bad health. There is such a wonderful tide of vitality coursing through the veins and 
along the nerves during these years of adolescence that under good training a fair con- 
stitution may be formed upon a defective organization; but if the subject is exposed to 
degenerating influences of any kind, either from vicious personal habits, or errors in 
diet and exercise, or exposure to malarious and poisonous atmosphere, the inheritance of 
the most splendid organization may be completely squandered. Too long confinement 
in the vitiated air of our crowded school-rooms, and a too uniform sitting posture, it may 
be feared, have worked, and are working, much mischief. 


PUBLICA'NI (from Lat. pubdblicum, that which is public or belongs to the state), the 
name given by the Romans to those persons who farmed the public revenues (vectigalia). 
These revenues were put up to auction by the censors, and were ‘‘sold” for a period of 
5 years. They were derived chiefly from tolls, tithes, harbor-duties, ser¢ptura (the tax 
paid for the use of public pasture-lands), mining and salt duties. As the state required 
the publicani to give security for the sum at which they had purchased the collecting of 
the taxes, and as this sum was usually much greater than the wealth of any single in- 
dividual, companies (societates) were formed, the members of which took each so many 
shares, and were thus enabled to carry on conjointly undertakings far beyond the capa- 
bilities of the separate shareholders. Their contract with the Roman government was 
made in the name of a single person, who was called manceps, and who was held respon- 
sible for his socii to the state. Every socéetas had also a head-manager (magister), who 
resided at Rome, and transacted all foreign correspondence with the inferior officers who 
directly superintended the collection of the taxes. In general, a societas farmed only 
one branch of the revenue, but exceptions occur. Only Roman citizens were eligible as 
publicani, and, asa matter of course, only the wealthiest among these could become 
such. After the middle of the 2d c. B.c., the farming of the public revenues fell into 
the hands chiefly of the Equites (see EqguESTRIAN ORDER). By a wise regulation, no 
governor of a Roman province was allowed, during the period of his governorship, to 
have anything to do with these tax-gathering companies. The design of this was to 
place the governor in such a position that he could afford to act justly toward the people, 
who were often cruelly oppressed by the exactions of the provincial underlings—the 
‘‘publicans”’ of the New Testament, 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN or THE UNITED Srarzs, or the lands owned by the government 
In trust for the people, amounted in all, including sales and grants that have been made 
trom them, to 2,912,784 sq.m., or 1,864,382,223 acres. The larger portion had not been 
surveyed when the government adopted the system of survey into townships 6 m. square, 
containing 386 ‘‘ sections,” each 1 m. sq., containing nominally 640 acres. Each section 
is subdivided by ‘‘ quarter posts,” midway in the side lines of the section, into quarter 
sections of 160 acres, in the center of the section; and these are subdivided into halves or 
80 acre lots, with stakes midway in the side lines of the quarter sections. See SuRVEyYs, 
Narronau. The north and south lines of the township are known as range lines, and 
the e. and w. as township lines. The cession of the claims of Virginia, New York, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire to the lands w. of the original 13 states, embraced all 
the territory now occupied by the states n. of Georgia and e. of the Mississippi. The 
purchase of Florida fram Spain, and of Louisiana from France, in 1800, confirmed a 
disputed title to all the region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky mountains, 
and even to the country now occupied by the states of Wisconsin and Illinois. The dis- 
coveries of capt. Robert Gray at the mouth of the Columbia river, and the explorations 
of capts. Lewis and Clarke under the direction of president Jefferson in 1804-05, 
gave the United States a claim on all the valley of the Columbia river, subsequently 
strengthened by a cession from Spain of her claims to the same region, and finally con- 
firmed by a treaty with England, 1846, fixing the boundary on the Pacific slope at 
lat. 49°. Texas achieved independence from Mexico, and was annexed to the United 
States in 1845, by which a territory of 274,356 sq. m. was added to the area, most of 
which became public domain. The war with Mexico, which followed, resulted, in 
1846, in the acquisition of California, and a considerable area of country now embraced 
in New Mexico and Arizona. The last acquisition, exceeded in area only by the cession 
of French Louisiana, is Alaska. Much the larger part of this national domain has been 
surveyed for sale, and marked in sections and quarter sections. The unsurveyed por- 
tions are mostly on the great plains between the Rocky mountains and the states border- 
ing the Missouri, among the great mountain ranges, in the territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona, and the regions between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific. Even 
in these territories, wherever the land has invited settlement by its fertility, surveys have 
been ordered, and are constantly in progress. 

The system of sales adopted by the government has varied considerably by the passage 
of successive acts to encourage actual settlers and give them preference over speculators. 
Formerly public lands could be located and bought to any extent anywhere at $1.25 per 
acre wherever surveys had been completed. Legislation laws known as pre-emption 
acts now restrict sales to actual settlers, and not exceeding 160 acres to each. All public 
lands to which the Indian title has been extinguished are subject to pre-emption, except 
those reserved by proclamation of the president for some public use; Spanish or French 
grants; lands occupied by, or selected for, the site of a town; land occupied for pur- 
poses of trade or business, and mineral lands. Any person who makes a settlement in 
person, by erecting a dwelling on any unoccupied land, and lives in it, is authorized to 
enter with the register of the land-office of the district his claim to such land at the 
minimum rate of payment required: provided, that he does not own as much as 320 
acres of land elsewhere in the United States; that he does not abandon the land claimed 
to reside on other public land in the same state or territory; nor make more than one 
such pre-emptive claim; and that he has never before had the benefit of such a claim, 
Military bounty land-warrants, and agricultural college scrip are receivable for pre- 
emption payments. Lands pre-empted for homesteads are relieved from liability for 
former debts. Sections 16 and 386 are reserved to the state for school purposes, and if 
pre-empted before they are surveyed and numbered, other sections instead are assured to 
the state. Mineral lands (except in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota) are reserved 
from pre-emption and sale, except under special laws. Mining claims upon veins or 
lodes of quartz or other rock in place bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or 
other valuable deposits, may be made 1500 ft. in length on such vein, and not exceeding 
300 ft. on each side of the vein, or less, as may be limited by miners’ law, authorized by 
congress, and of record in the local district. ‘‘ Placer claims” for mineral not in rock- 
in-place are made in conformity to land surveys in squares not exceeding 160 acres; but 
if many locators claim within that limit, the tract is divisible into 10-acre squares, and 
no one locator is entitled to more than 20 acres, and no association of persons to more 
than 160 acres by right of location. All patents granted, or pre-emption, or homesteads 
allowed, are subject to any vested and accrued water-rights or rights to ditches 
and reservoirs used in connection with such water-rights and to rights of way for public 
highways. Grants of public lands to states or corporations reserve all mineral claims 
for location under special laws. Coal-mine lands or unsold public domains may be pre- 
empted, 160 acres by one individual, or 320 acres by an association, at $10 per acre if 
not within 15 m. of a completed railroad, and at $20 per acre if within that limit. All 
lands offered at public sale are sold in half-quarter sections, or 80-acre lots, to the highest 
bidder. Private sales are made for cash only at $1.25 per acre, unless within the lines 
bounding railway grants of alternate sections, which are $2.50 per acre. The president 
is authorized to reserve from the public lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, town 
sites on the shores of harbors, or any natural prospective centers of population, Section 
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2381-2394 of the revised statutes contain the provisions governing such lands. There are 
89 land districts with established offices for the sale of government lands, each under the 
charge of a ‘‘ register of the land-office” appointed by the president and confirmed by the 
senate ; and 17 land survey districts, each with a public office under the charge of a sur- 
veyor-gen. similarly appointed. For public domain reserved for park see NATIONAL 
Parks. For recent statistics see UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. See HeautTH Association ; HEALTH, MrerrRoporitan Boarn 
oF; HEALTH, MUNICIPAL BOARDS OF; HEALTH, NATIONAL BoARD OF; HEALTH, STATE 
BoaRDs OF, 

PUBLIC HEALTH ACT is an important act in England regulating sanitary matters (11 
and 12 Vict. c. 63). It enabled local boards of health to be created all over England. 
The initiative was given to one-tenth of the rated inhabitants of cities, boroughs, par- 
ishes, and places having a defined boundary, to take proceedings to have the act applied 
to their district, whereupon and so to deal systematically with sewerage, drainage, water- 
supply, paving, lighting, watching. The general board of health first send an inspector 
to report, and afterward direct the act toapply. The act has been further supplemented 
by a family of kindred acts called the local government acts, the nuisances removal acts, 
the prevention of diseases acts, etc. The state of the law produced by these combined 
statutes is very complicated, but the result is greatly to extend sanitary improvements. 


PUBLIC’OLA, Pustius VALERIUs, a Roman consul, described by Livy and Plutarch 
as a magnanimous patriot. Having witnessed the suicide of Lucretia and sworn ta 
avenge the outraged matron, he bore a chief part in expelling the Tarquins, and foiled 
the attempts of the family to regain the crown. After the death of his colleague Junius 
Brutus, having heard of the suspicions of the people that he was aiming at despotic 
power, he took measures to remove the apprehension. He demolished in the night a 
palatial edifice which he had reared, and ordered that the fasces which were carried 
before him as the emblem of power should be lowered when he came before the people. 
Stringent laws were enacted to protect the liberties of the citizens. It was decreed that 
convicts should have the right of appeal from the consuls to the people, and that who 
ever attempted to be xing might be slain by any man at any time. For his services he 
was raised to the highest place of honor. The surname of Pudlicola, ‘‘friend of the 
people,” was conferred upon him and his descendants forever. He was thrice elected 
consul. On his death, 503 B.c., he was buried at public expense, and lamented by Roman 
matrons for 10 months. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. See PROSECUTOR. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See Common ScHOOLS ; EpucaTIon ; NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


PUBLILIUS, Syrus, a native of Syria; brought to Rome when a boy as a slave ; but 
his master was kind, educated him, and finally gave him his freedom. He excelled in 
writing mimes, which were in great vogue at Rome in the latter times of the republic. 
Julius Cesar gave him the preference over all other mimographers. His worksare lost, 
but some of his moral apothegms, which have been preserved by Seneca and other 
ancient writers, are remarkable for their laconic precision and justness of sense. They 
have been collected and printed at the end of some editions of Pheedrus. 


PUCCINIA, a genus of fungi, of the division coniomycetes, all very small and parasitic, 
on the leaves or stems of plants, within the tissue of which the mycelium creeps. One 
of the most common species, and the most important, is the CorN MILDEW (P. graminis), 
which is almost always present in corn fields, and in some years is very injurious to 
wheat and other cereal crops. It is pitchy brown or black, and grows in irregular lines, 
somewhat following the venation of the leaf, the lines sometimes confluent. The spores 
are supposed to find their way from the root upward, with the juices of the plant on 
which they vegetate, but this has not yet been proved by observation. 


PUCCOON’, a name applied in America to several kinds of plants or the colored juices 
which they yield. In thé s. it is applied to sanguinaria (q.v.); in the s.w. to certain 
species of borage, as Uithospermum hirtum (hairy puccoon), and L. canescens (hoary puc- 
coon or alkanet). The yellow puccoon, otherwise called Indian dye, Indian turmeric, 
yellow root, orange root, and golden seal, is hydrastis Canadensis, a member of the crow- 
foot family (ranunculacee), This perennial herb is indigenous to Canada and the United 
States e. of the Mississippi river, growing in rich woodland; confined to the mountainous 
districts in the south. It has a low stem, and near the summit two heart-shaped leaves 
and a single greenish-white, apetalous, terminal flower, the sepals of which soon fall 
from the calyx, leaving numerous stamens and a cluster of twelve or more pistils, the 
ovaries of which form a bright crimson compound berry, resembling a raspberry or a 
blackberry in its crimson immature state. There is only one species in New York and 
westward. A decoction or a poultice of the root was used by the Indians as a stimulant- 
dressing to ulcers, and also asadye. It has also been vaunted as a remedy for various 
affections, as intermittent fever, cancer, leucorrhcea, and ophthalmia, and recently it has 
been claimed to be serviceable in uterine hemorrhage and in dysmenorrhea. It is, how- 
ever, not much relied upon by experienced medical practitioners. 


PUCK. A sprite whose character and attributes are delincated in Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, He is known by a variety of names, as Robin Goodfellow, 
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Friar Rush, and in Germany as Knecht Ruprecht; but it is by his designation of Puck 
that he is most generally known in England, and the more northern nations. He was 
the chief of the fairies, or as they are called in Scotland, brownies. The name doubtless 
is derived from the old English powke, puke, a fairy, elf, sprite, or devil. Puck was also 
ealled Hobgoblin. The name is traced by some to the Slavonic bog, a deity ; English, 
bogy ; and the connection of which with dug is attested by the expression bug-bear, for any 
object which scares or terrifies. He was the ‘‘merry wanderer of the night,” and in 
north-European lore innumerable stories are told of his exploits, among which, drawing 
the wine, and performing various domestic services while the family was asleep, are the 
most prominent. See Farries ; GoBLINs. 


PUCKLER-MUSKAU, HERMANN Lupwie Herryricu Prince von, 1785-1871; b. 
Germany; educated at Leipsic, and entered the army. He traveled extensively in Europe 
and Asia. Among his works are Briefe eines Verstorbenen, 1830-81; Tutti Frutti, 1834; 
and Aus Mehemet Ali’s Reich, 1844. He was made prince in 1822. 


PUD, or Poop, a Russian weight which contains 40 Russian pounds—almost equiva- 
lent to 86 English pounds avoirdupois. 


PUDDING, although a word in such common use, and so generally understood, is very 
difficult to define, for there are few preparations of cookery so varied. It may be con- 
sidered one of the national dishes of Great Britain; in no other country is it used so 
extensively by all classes of the people. The plum-pudding is the glory of an English 
table, and is regarded as an essential on all festive occasions. Puddings are either made 
of dough simply boiled in a cloth or basin, and with or without other materials; or they 
may be made of a batter of flour, or other farinaceous material, and water, and poured 
into the pudding-cloth and boiled; or into a dish and baked. It is common also to make 
fruit and meat puddings, by rolling out dough or paste into large flat sheets, and inclos- 
ing the fruit or meat entirely in them, and then tying them up in the pudding-cloth and 
boiling them. These are the general characters of this dish, but the recipes for vary- 
ing the details are innumerable. 


PUDDING-STONE, a rock composed of water-worn pebbles, cemented together by a 
firm paste. Itis now more generally known as conglomerate (q. V.). 


PUEBLA, a state in s.e. Mexico, between 16° 20’ and 20° 15’ n. lat. and 97° and 99° 
15’ w. long. ; bounded by Vera Cruz on the n. and e., by Mexico, Tlascala, and Hidalgo 
mn ie w., by Oajaca on the s. and by Guerrero on the s.w.; 12,204 sq. m.; pop. ’¢: 

9,723. 

PUE’BLA, or PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELES, a city of Mexico, capital of a state of the 
same name, stands on a fruitful plain, 7,100 ft. above sea-level, and 76 m. e.s.e. of the 
City of Mexico. In the vicinity are Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and other lofty mountains. 
It was founded in 1531, and is one of the most populous, as well as one of the most in- 
dustrious cities in the empire. Its streets are regular, broad, and well paved. - The 
houses, which are frequently three stories in height, are flat-roofed, covered with var- 
iously colored tiles, and profusely ornamented, both inside and out, with fantastic paint- 
ings resembling frescos. ‘There are many fountains, and the water is supplied by means 
of an aqueduct. It contains many churches, monasteries, convents, and theological 
colleges. The neighborhood is rich in coal, iron ore, kaolin; and building stone and 
marble are quarried. There are iron and bronze works. Among the numerous educa- 
tional institutions there are several of the highest class. There are also hospitals, the 
government and the bishop’s palaces, charity schools, and other benevolent institutions. 
The more wealthy inhabitants are accomplished, refined, and benevolent; but the lower 
classes are esteemed the most demoralized in the empire. Glass, earthenware, soap, 
woolen fabrics, and sword-blades are made. Pop. ’95, 91,917. After a siege of three 
months, Puebla surrendered temporarily to the French in May, 1863. See Mrxtico. 


PUEBLO, city and co. seat of Pueblo co., Col.; on the Arkansas river, and the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé, the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the Denver and Rio Grande, 
the Missouri Pacific, and the Union Pacific, Denver, and Gulf railroads; 118 miles s.e. 
of Denver. It is built on both sides of the river, and on the Fontaine qui Bouille, which 
here unites with the Arkansas, and is noted for its great smelting and iron and steel 
works and extensive stock-yards. The city contains the state hospital for the insane, 
several other hospitals and asylums, the mineral palace exhibition building, the state 
agricultural society’s grounds and buildings, central and first district high schools, Mc- 
Clelland public, law, and school libraries, national and savings banks, Holly system of 
waterworks, electric light and street railroad plants, several artesian mineral wells, and 
in the vicinity a number of productive oil wells. Pop. ’90, 24,558. 


PUEBLO, a co. in south-eastern Colorado, drained by the Arkansas, Greenhorn, and 
Huerfano rivers, traversed by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the Denver and Rio 
Grande, the Union Pacific, and other railroads; area, 2400 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 31,491. Co. 
seat, Pueblo. — 


PUEBLO INDIANS, the name given by the Spaniards and afterwards by the Americans 
to a number of Indian tribes living in villages (pueblos) in the present New Mexico, 
Arizona, southern Utah, and Colorado, and speaking different languages. The existing 
tribes are Jemes, Queres, Toltos, Teguas, and Zunis. They number about 11,000 per- 
sons. The Mexican government recognized them as citizens, and in 1857 it was decided 
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that they were citizens of the United States; but they are not allowed to vote by the 
statutes of New Mexico. They live in 19 pueblos, each of which has its elective gover- 
nor and acourt composed of three old men. They live in houses of adobe—sun-dried 
brick—or stone, each containing several families. They are now divided into the Makis 
Pueblo, and Pueblos proper. ‘The latter have several schools. See ZuN1 INDIANS. 


PUERPERAL FEVER is the most fatal disease to which women in childbed are liable. 
It has been described under various other names than that which is now assigned to it— 
as childbed fever, peritoneal fever, etc. A careful investigation of the records of more than 
two centuries shows that the disease prevails epidemically, and that it is more virulent 
in lying-in hospitals than in private practice. The essential nature of the disease is a 
subject that has led to the expression of many different opinions. The views that it is 
(1) enflammation of the uterus, (2) inflammation of the omentum and intestines, (8) peritonitis, 
either alone or connected with erysipelas, (4) fever of the special nature, (5) disease of a putrid 
character, or (6) a disease of a complicated nature, have all been advocated by physicians 
of high reputation; and prof. Scanzoni, one of the highest German authorities in the 
department of midwifery, maintains that the disease originates in an altered con- 
dition of the blood, and consists mainly in the presence of pus in that fluid. This 
variety of views is doubiless, in a great measure, due to the varied characteristics 
of different epidemics. When a disease is epidemic, it is always difficult to ascertain 
whether it is contagious; but in the case of puerperal fever, there is an overwhelm- 
ing amount of evidence, not only that the virus can be carried by the practitioner 
from one parturient woman to another, but from various other morbid sources; the 
peculiar condition of childbirth, and possibly certain atmospheric conditions, rendering 
the mother peculiarly susceptible of such contagion. Numerous series of fatal cases 
have been traced back to the medical man or nurse having immediately before been in 
attendance on a case of erysipelas, of sloughing sores, of gangrene, or of typhus fever. 
It is the opinion of Rokitansky and others that the morbid matter acquired by the dis- 
section of subjects not dying from this disease, may excite the disease, in a patient 
shortly afterward delivered by the dissector; and there is no doubt that any one who 
assists at the post-mortem examination of a puerperal patient, becomes, as it were, a focus 
of intense contagion. Considering the extreme severity and undoubted contagious 
nature of this disease, the practitioners and nurses who come in contact with it should 
wash their hands either with a weak solution of chlorine which has been found of great 
service in destroying the contagion in the great lying-in hospital at Vienna), or in a 
solution of chloride of jime, as well as with soap and water. Moreover, persons much 
engaged in midwifery would do well not to take any part in post-mortem examinations, 
especially when the death resulted from this disease; and when of necessity they are 
present, they should wear a special dress for the occasion, and take every precaution as 
to ablution. See ANTISEPTICE. 

Puerperal fever occurs in such varied forms that numerous divisions or species of it 
have been suggested. The late Dr. Gooch, one of the highest authorities on this sub- 
nee divided puerperal fever into (1) the ¢nflammatory and (2) the typhoid; while Dr. 

obert Lee and Dr. Ferguson (two of the chief authorities) make four divisions. 

Inflammatory puerperal fever is most commonly due to peritonitis, but may depend 
upon inflammation of the uterus, the ovaries, and uterine appendages, the uterine veins, 
etc. The ordinary symptoms, in the most common form (namely, when there is per- 
itonitis), are rigors, followed by heat of skin, thirst, flushed face, quickened pulse, and 
hurried respiration. 'The abnormal heat of the skin soon subsides, and is followed by 
nausea, vomiting, pain in the region of the womb, commencing at one spot, and extend- 
ing over the abdomen. ‘This pain increases as the inflammation extends, till the patient 
presents the symptoms described in the article PERrronitis. The pulse is uniforml 
high; the tongue coated; the urinary secretion diminished, and often passed with dif 
culty; while the intellectual faculties are rarely affected. Five or six days are the 
average duration of this disease, which may prove fatal on the first day, or may extend 
to 10 or 11 days. In some epidemics (as, for example, in Paris, in 1746; in Edinburgh, 
in 1773; and in Vienna, in 1795), none recovered. Dr. Ferguson states, that ‘‘to save 
two out of three may be termed good practice in an epidemic season.” The treatment 
so closely resembles that which is required in ordinary acute peritonitis (q.v.), that it is 
_ unnecessary to enter into any details regarding it. 

Typhoid or malignant puerperal fever may commence in various ways, but is always 
accompanied with fever of a low typhoid character, and with the symptoms which 
usually are associated with such fever. Treatment is of little or no avail,and the patient 
usually sinks at the end of a few days, or even hours. 


PUERPERAL MANIA comprehends many forms and degrees of mental derangement. 
In the experience of Esquirol, these forms presented the following proportions: of 92 
cases, 49 exhibited symptoms of mania; 35, those of monomania; and 8, those of 
dementia. The points of agreement between these widely-differing moral phenomena 
are, that they occur during some stage of child-bearing, and that they can be traced to 
physical, but not necessarily common physical causes. Insanity is developed either 
during pregnancy, shortly after parturition, or during nursing. Under whatever cir- 
cumstances the malady may arise, it is one of exhaustion, debility, and prostration; and 
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this is nearly equally true, whether it be characterized by depression, languor, and pass- 
iveness, or by extreme excitement and violence. The latter are the features by which it 
is generally recognized, and which have justified the name by which it is generally known. 
The similarity to ordinary frenzy is great: there is the same watchfulness, fury, inco- 
herence, the same vitiation of the secretions, and emaciation; and the chief differences 
between these affections consist in puerperal insanity being invariably traceable to dis- 
turbance of the circulation, or to animal poisoning, and in the short duration of the great 
majority of cases. ‘The prognosis is in fact, so favorable, recourse to seclusion in an 
asylum so painful, that it has been proposed to treat all such cases at home, or that a 
distinct hospital or sanatorium should be established exclusively for them. When it is 
stated that a physical cause may be detected in the puerperal condition, this must not be 
construed as excluding the psychical elements which enter into the production of all such 
affections. Thus, it was found by Macdonald, that of 66 cases, only 6 could be attrib- 
uted to a purely physical origin; and that in the majority, fright, or anxiety, or anger 
had formed the last or principal of that series of conditions which culminated in 
alienation. It not merely affects feeble and hysterical females more than others, but in 
a marked manner those belonging to tainted families. Of 66 patients in the Blooming- 
dale asylum, 17 labored under a hereditary tendency to mental disease. As connected 
with this point, it may be mentioned that unmarried are more liable to the disease than 
married women, in the proportion of 11 to 2. This great disparity may partly be 
explained by the fact that the fallen and unfortunate are, more than any other class of 
females, compelled to seek shelter in those institutions from which such statistics are 
obtained.—Reed on Treatment of Puerperal Insanity ; Marcé, Folie des Femmes Enceinies ; 
Barker, The Puerperal Diseases. 


PUERTO BELLO, a small decayed seaport t. of the United States of Colombia, on the 
northern shore of the isthmus of Panama, and 20m. n. of Colon. It is surrounded by 
mountains, has an excellent harbor, is very unhealthy, and has fallen into decay since 
1739, when it was stormed by admiral Vernon, during the war between England and 
Spain. Pop. about 1200, mostly colored. 


PUERTO-CABELLO, or PoRTO-CABELLO, a t. of Venezuela, in the state of Carabobo, 
in lat. 10° 29 n., long. 68° 1’ w. It stands on an island in the Golfo Triste, separated 
from the mainland by a channel so narrow as to be crossed by a bridge. The situation 
is very unhealthy, but the harbor is safe and commodious. The town exports much 
coffee. Puerto-Cabello is the port of Valencia, which is about 20 m. inland. Pop. °92, 
about 11,000. 


PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA (usually called EL PUERTO, the port), a seaport of 
Spain, in the modern province of Cadiz, stands at the mouth of the Guadalete, in a 
most fertile district, on the bay of Cadiz, 8 m. n.e. of the city of that name, and 9 m. by 
railway s.w. of Xeres. A suspension bridge crosses the Guadalete. The mouth of the 
Guadalete forms the harbor, but the bar is dangerous and much neglected. Puerto de 
Santa Maria, a pleasant and well-built town, resembling Cadiz in its houses, and con- 
taining only one long and handsome street, while the others are narrow and ill-paved, is 
the port for the shipment of Xeres wines. The wines are lodged in numerous bodegas, 
or wine stores, lofty buildings built with thick walls and narrow windows, in order to 
secure an even temperature inside. This town vies with Cadiz and San Lucar as a 
wine-exporting place; the principal exporting houses are English or French. The bull- 
fights which take place here in May are among the most famousin the country. Steam- 
ers ply frequently between this town and Cadiz, and Puerto de Santa Maria supplies 
that city with drinking water at a cost of several thousand pounds a year. Pop. ’87, 
20,590. 


PUERTO PRINCIPE, SANTA MARIA DE, an important inland town, in thee. of the 
island of Cuba, in lat. 21° 24’ n., long. 77° 55° e., and 45 m. s.w. of its port, Las Nuevi- 
tas, with which it is connected by railway. Pop. (with district), 46,641. 


PUERTO RICO, an island in the West Indies, belonging to Spain, is one of the 
Greater Antilles, and lies e. of Hayti or St. Domingo, lat. 17° 55—18° 32’ n., long. 65° 38’ 
—67° 13’ w. It is in size somewhat less than Jamaica, being fully 100 m. from e. to w., 
40 m. from n. to s., and closely resembling a rectangle in shape. The island is traversed 
from e, to w. by arange of mountains, 1500 ft. in average height, though rising in one 
peak to 3,670 ft. above the sea. From the base of the mountains, rich alluvial tracts 
extend to the sea, and there are numerous well-wooded and abundantly watered valleys. 
The soil is remarkably fertile. The principal crops are sugar, coffee, and tobacco of the 
finest quality, and cotton remarkable for its length of fiber, tenacity and whiteness. 
Cattle and sheep are extensively reared, of a quality superior to any others in the West 
Indies. The imports consist of cotton, woolen, linen, silk, and embroidered goods, 
machinery, hardware, and provisions, as ale, rice, fruits, wines, etc. The exports are 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, timber, rum, hides, and cattle. The chief ports are San 
Juan, commonly called Puerto Rico, in the n.e., Ponce in the s.w., and Mayaguez in the 
west. Puerto Rico is one of the coolest and healthiest places in the West Indies. Area, 
3550 sq. m.; pop. 790, 806,708, of whom 350,000 are whites. Slavery was abolished by 
‘he legislative act of 1873. The value of the exports in 1893 was £3,349,078; of the 
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imports, £3,464,090. In 1895, 54,861 tons of sugar, and 16,884 tons of coffee were 
exported. The trade is mainly with Britain, but owing to duties and port charges, it is 
carried on in Spanish bottoms. 

The frequent changes in the executive government of Puerto Rico do not appear to 
affect its commercial stability. The commerce of the island is almost wholly in the 
hands of foreigners and Spaniards from the peninsula, The preliminary act of emanci- 
pation, which came into operation at the beginning of 1871, decreased the number of 
slaves by 100,000. The slave-trade was already extinct; and in 1875 slavery was entirely 
swept away. Thereis a unanimous feeling against any immigration of laborers, whether 
Chinese, coolies, or others. A deep-sea cable now unites Puerto Rico with Europe, 
America, and the other Antilles. In 1893 1034 vessels of 1,008,581 tons entered and 999 
vessels of 902,095 tons cleared. There are 470 miles of telegraph, and 137 miles of rail- 
way, besides 170 miles under process of construction. 


PUFENDORF, SAMUEL VON, son of a Lutheran clergyman, was b. in 1632 at Chemnitz, © 
in Saxony. He received the early part of his education at Grimma; whence he removeil 
to the university of Leipsic. There he studied theology for several years. In 1656 he 
went to the university of Jena, where he seems to have devoted himself at first. chiefly 
to mathematics, and subsequently to the study of the Law of Nature, as he, and others 
who have treated on the same subject, have termed the law which regulates the duties 
of men to one another, independent of the mutual obligation which is enforced by polit- 
ical government, or by revelation of divine will. After quitting Jena, he was appointed 
tutor to the son of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen. Soon after he had received 
this appointment, a rupture having taken place between Denmark and Sweden, Puffen- 
dorf was detained as a prisoner in the Danish capital. The power of his mind here 
showed itself in a remarkable manner. Deprived of books and of society, he threw 
himself vigorously into meditating on what he had formerly read in the treatise 
of Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, and in the writings of Hobbes on the principles of 
general law. The result was the production of the Hlementa Jurisprudentie Univer- 
salis—a work which was the foundation of its author’s fortune. It was dedicated to 
the elector Palatine; and by this prince, Puffendorf was appointed to the professorship 
of the law of nature and nations at the university of Heidelberg. He now gave his 
attention to the tissue of absurdities which existed in the constitution of the Germanic 
empire. As was to have been expected, the work (De Statu Retpublice Germanice, 
1667), in which he exposed the defects of the system, raised a storm of controversy. 
Austria was especially furious. Puffendorf had taken care to publish it under a 
pseudonym—that of Severinus a Mozambano, but still, to avoid the possible conse- 
quences, he accepted an invitation from Charles XI. of Sweden, in 1670, to become pro- 
fessor of the law of nations at Lund. During his residence there, he published the 
work on which his fame now principally rests, De Jure Nature et Gentium. He then 
removed to Stockholm, where the king of Sweden made him his historiographer, with 
the dignity of a counselor of state. In his official character, he published a very unin- 
teresting history of Sweden, from the expedition of Gustavus Adolphus into Germany to 
the death of Queen Christine. In 1688, the elector of Brandenburg invited him to Berlin 
to write the history of his life and reign. Puffendorf accepted the invitation, and execu- 
ted the required work in 19 dreary volumes. His intention was to have returned to 
Stockholm, but death overtook him at Berlin in 1694. Puffendorf lacked the genius te 
render the subjects on which he wrote generally interesting, but his intellectual power 
was nevertheless very considerable, and it appears to have throughout been honestly 
exercised with unflagging industry.—See Jenisch’s Vita Pufendorfi in the Memoirs of thé 
Academy of Stockholm, 1802. 


PUFF-ADDER, Clotho arietans, a serpent of the family eperide, having a short and 
broad flat head, with scales so sharply keeled as to end in a kind of spine. It is one of 
the most venomous and dangerous serpents of s. Africa. It attains alength of four 
or almost five ft., and is thick in proportion to its length, often as thick as a man’s arm. 
Its head is very broad; its tail suddenly tapered; its color brown, checkered with dark- 
brown and white; a reddish band between the eyes; the under parts paler than the upper. 
Its movements are generally slow, but it turns very quickly if approached from behind. 
Its usually creeps partially immersed in the sand of the s. African deserts, its head 
alone being completely raised above .ground. When irritated it puffs out the upper 
part of its body, whence its name. The puff-adder is easily killed by the oil, or even by 
the juice of tobacco. Its poison is used by the Bosjesmans for their arrows. 58. 
Africa produces several other species of clotho, similar in their habits to the puff-adder, 
and almost equally dangerous. ; 


PUFFBALL Lycoperdon, a Linnean genus of fungi, now divided into many genera, 
belonging to the section gasteromycetes, and to the tribe trichospermi. They mostly 
grow on the ground, and are roundish, generally without a stem, at first firm and fleshy, 
but afterward powdery within; the powder consisting of the spores, among which are 
many fine filaments, loosely filling the interioref the pertdium, or external membrane, 
The peridium finally bursts at the top, to allow the escape of the spores, which issue 
from it as very fine dust. Some of the species are common everywhere. Most of them 
affect rather dry soils, and some are found only in heaths and sandy soils. The most 
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common British species is LZ. gemmatum, generally from one to two anda half in. in 
diameter, with a warty and mealy surface. The largest British species, the Gianr 
PUFFBALL (L. gigantewm), is often many feet in circumference, and filled with a loath- 
some pulpy mass, when young; but in its mature state, its contents are so dry and 
spongy that they have often been used for stanching wounds. Their fumes, when 
burned, have not only the power of stupyfying bees, for which they are sometimes 
used, in order:to the removal of the honey, but have been used as an aneesthetic instead 
of chloroform: The same properties belong also to other species. Some of them, in a 
young state, are used in some countries as food, and none of them is known to be 
poisonous. 


PUFF-BIRD. See BARBET. 


PUFFIN, Fratercula, a genus of birds of the auk (q.v.) family, alcade, having the 
bill shorter than the head, very much compressed, its height at the base equal to its 
length, the ridge of the upper mandible as high as the top of the head, both mandibles 
arched, and transversely grooved. The bill gives to the birds of this genus a very 
extraordinary appearance. They have short legs, very short tail, and short wings; their 
legs are placed far back, and they sit very erect, like auks and penguins, resting not 
merely on the foot, but on the tarsus. Notwithstanding their shortness of wing, they 
fly rapidly, although they seem incapable of long-sustained flights. They swim and 
dive admirably. The best known and most widely distributed species is the CoMMON 
PuFFIN (Ff arctica), a native of the arctic and northern temperate regions, breeding not 
only in high northern latitudes, but as far s. as the coast of England, and migrating 
from the colder regions in winter, when it is to be found even on the coasts of Spain 
and Georgia. The puffin is a little larger than a pigeon; the forehead, crown, back of 
the head, a collar round the neck, the back, wings, and tail are black, the other parts 
of the plumage white. The puffin lays only a single egg, sometimes in a rabbit burrow, 
but more frequently in a borough of its own, which often extends three feet, and is not 
unfrequently curved; sometimes in deep fissures or crevices of. cliffs. Great numbers 
congregate together, and their chosen breeding places are crowded with them. These 
are mostly on unfrequented islands and headlands, where there is some depth of soil. 
In some of them, the ground is covered by puffins, old and young, in thousands. The 
eggs are sought after by fowlers, and also the young birds, the flesh of which is used for 
food. The Scilly isles were held in the 14th c., under the king as earl of Cornwall, by 
Ranulph de Blancminster, for an annual payment of 6s. 8d., or 300 puffins at Michael- 
mas. The puffin is also known by the name coulterneb, and on the e. coast of Scotland 
itis familiarly called tammienorie. Their food consists of small crustaceans and fishes. 
Other species are found in different parts of the world; one in Kamtchatka, the Kurile 
islands, etc., with two silky tufts of long feathers on its head.—The name puffin is 
given in France to the shearwaters (q.v.), or puffin petrels, the genus puffinus of some 
ornithologists. 

’ PUG, or PUG-DOG, a kind of dog much like the bull-dog in form, and in particular 
in its much abbreviated muzzle. The nose is often a little turned up. The disposition 
is, however, extremely unlike that of the bull-dog, being characterized by great timidity 
and gentleness. Pug-dogs are only kept as pets. They are often very affectionate and 
good-natured, bearing without resentment the roughest handling to which children can 
subject them. They are all of small size. The common English pug is usually yellow- 
ish with a black snout,the tail firmly curled over the back. New breeds have of late been 
introduced from China and Japan, interesting from their peculiar appearance, gentleness, 
and docility, with extremely short puggish muzzle; the Chinese breed very small, with 
smooth hair; the Japanese rather larger, with an exuberance of long soft hair and a very 
bushy tail. See illus., Horsss, Dogs, Etc., vol. VII. 


PUGATCHEFF, YEMELYAN, 1720-75; b. Russia ; fought against the Prussians in the 
seven years’ war, and in the campaign against Turkey in 1769. On his return he was 
put in prison for alleged revolutionary attempts. In personal appearance he very much 
resembled Peter III., and on his release he pretended to be that sovereign, and declared 
his purpose of reasserting his right to the crown and of dethroning Catharine II. He 
issued a proclamation in the name of Peter III. in 1778, and the same year the rebellion 
began. He succeeded in capturing the fortress of Yaitzkoi, attached to his cause the 
Raskolniks, whose religion he embraced, and won over several Finnish and Tartar 
tribes, and a large number of the peasantry. After the capture of many fortresses on 
the Ural and the Don, he marched against Moscow, but was sold by some of his compan- 
ions for 100,000 rubles. His insurrection is said to have cost 100,000 lives. 


PUGET, PreRRE, 1622-94; b. France; in youth a wood-carver on decorated ships; 
at 17 went to Italy, became a painter and attracted attention in Rome, but in 1648 was 
in Marseilles carving on ships the sculptured figures that adorned the high poops of the 
war-ships of those days. In 1652 he went to Rome with a priest commissioned to do 
some important architectural work for Anne of Austria, and took up the study of archi- 
tecture. Returning to Marseilles in 1656, he designed a portal for the hotel de ville at 
Toulon, which established his reputation both as architect and sculptor—the caryatidet 
exhibiting an originality and power that won him the sobriquet of the Michael Angelo of 
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France. He was soon after employed in Paris, on the new chateaux of France, and in 
Genoa, where he designed several churches and palaces adorned with sculpture. Oneof 
these, the ‘‘ Hercule Gaulois,” is now in the Louvre. He was summoned to Paris by Col- 
bert in 1668 to be made director of naval decorations of frigates building at Toulon, which 
he so loaded with wooden sculptures that the naval officers complained that their com- 
fort and the ships’ service were impaired by them. "When done with these, he returned 
to execute large architectural works at Marseilles, and then went to Paris, where he died. 
A special hall in the Louvre is devoted to his sculptural works, among which are the 
‘‘Milon de Crotone,” and ‘‘ Hercule au Repos.” 


PU’GET SOUND, a collection of inlets on the north-western border of the state of 
Washington, forming the southern termination of Admiralty Inlet, which communi- 
cates with the Pacific by the strait of St. Juan de Fuca, s.e. of Vancouver’sIsland. In- 
cluding Admiralty Inlet, it is a land-locked, navigable sea, 125 m. long, by from 5 to 25 
m. broad, with fertile and richly timbered shores. See WASHINGTON. 


PUGGING, a coarse kind of plaster laid on deafening-boards between the joists of 
floors, to prevent sound. 


PUGH, GEoRGE ELLIS, 1822-76; b. Ohio; educated at Miami university, where he 

duated in 1840. He wasa capt. of volunteers in the Mexican war, served in the state 
egislature, was city solicitor of Cincinnatiin 1850, attorney-general of Ohio in 1851, and 
was U.S. senator from 1855 to 1861. 

PUGHE, WILLIAM Owen, 1759-1835 ; b. Wales ; went to London at the age of 17; 
applied himself to the study of Welsh literature; assisted Owen Jones in editing Welsh 
poems. These two, in 1801, associating Edward Williams, another Welshman, with 
them, published the Myoyrian Archeology of Wales. Pughe published, 1793-1803, The 
Welsh and English Dictionary, prefaced by a Welsh grammar, containing 100,000 words; 
The Cambrian Biography in 1803; edited the Welsh magazine Y Greal, and translated 
into Welsh Milton’s Paradise Lost, bishop Heber’s Palestine, and other English poems. 
His name was originally simply William Owen. 


PUGILISM, or Boxine, is the art of defending one’s self or attacking others with the 
weapons which nature has bestowed—viz., fists and arms. The origin of boxing, or the 
use of the fists, is likely as old as man himself. We find numerous allusions to it in 
the classic authors. Pollux, the twin-brother of Castor in the heathen mythology, was 
reckoned the first who obtained distinction by the use of his fists, conquering all who 
opposed him, and obtaining, with Hercules, a place among the gods for his sparring 
talents. The ancients were not, however, satisfied with the use of the weapons of nature, 
but increased their power by the addition of the cestus (q.v.). With the ancients, 
pugilism was considered an essential part in the education of youth, and formed part of 
the course of training practiced in their gymnasia; it was valued as a means of strength- 
ening the body and banishing fear; but it was practiced in public rather with a view to 
the exhibition of the power of endurance than for mere skillful self-defense. The 
earliest account we have of systematic British boxing is in 1740, when public exhi- 
bitions of professors of the art attracted general attention. Up to this period, the sci- 
ence of self-defense had made but little progress, and strength and endurance consti- 
tuted the only recommendations of the practitioners at Smithfield, Moorfield, and South- 
wark fair, which had long had booths and rings for the display of boxing. Broughton, 
who occupied the position of ‘‘champion of England,” built a theater in Hanway street, 
Oxford street, in 1740, for the display of boxing; advertisements were issued announc- 
ing a succession of battles between first-rate pugilists, who never quitted the stage till 
one or other was defeated, the reward of each man being dependent upon, and propor- 
tioned to, the receipts. Broughton was for 18 years champion of England, and with 
him commences the first scientific era of pugilism. He propounded some rules for the 
regulation of the ring, and these remained in authority till 1838, when they were 
materially altered. Rule 1 is, that a square of a yard be chalked in the middle of a 
stage, and that in every fresh set-to after a fall, the seconds are to bring their men to 
the side of the square, and to place them opposite each other, and until this is done, it is 
not lawful for one to strike the other. Rule 2, that if either of the combatants is unable 
to be brought up to the square within 30 seconds after a fall and the close of a round, 
he shall be deemed a beaten man. No man is permitted to hit his adversary when he is 
down, or to seize him by the breeches, or below the waist, and a man on his knees is to 
be reckoned down. These rules laid the foundation of fair play, and robbed boxing of 
half its horrors. To Broughton also is due the introduction of gloves for ‘“sparring- 
matches,” where lessons could be taken without injury. The greatest professor of the 
art was Jackson, who was champion in 1795. He was not only the most scientific boxer 
of his day, but he gave his art such a prestige and popularity that half the men of rank 
and fashion of the period were proud to call themselves his pupils. He opened rooms 
for the practice of boxing in Bond street, and for years these were crowded by men of 
note. His ‘‘principles of pugilism” were, that contempt of danger and confidence in 
one’s self were the first and best qualities of a pugilist; that in hitting, you must judge 
well your distances, for a blow delivered at all out of range, wae like a spent shot, and 
valueless; that men should fight with their legs, using all possible agility, as well as with 
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their hands; and that all stiffness of style and position was wrong. Jackson is still 
regarded as the best theorist on the ‘‘ noble art,” and since his time, it has received no 
essential improvement. Shaw, the life-guardsman, who immortalized himself at Water- 
loo, was a pupil of his, and the prowess which he so brilliantly displayed on that occa 
sion, was owing as much to his scientific training as to his great strength. At this 
yeriod, pugilism was actively supported by many persons of high rank—the dukes of 
ork and Clarence, the earls of Albemarle, Sefton, etc., lords Byron, Craven, Pomfret. 
In 1814, when the allied sovereigns were in England, among other entertainments, a 
‘‘sparring” display was provided under Jackson’s management; and the distinguished 
foreigners expressed the great gratification they had experienced from the exhibition of 
so much science and fine physical development. Besides Jackson, Belcher, Gulley, and 
Cribb were noted champions at this period. George IV. was a stanch patron of boxing 
in his youth, and although he discontinued by his presence to give countenance to the 
sport, frequent indications were observable of his desire for its promotion. At the time 
of the coronation, when the popular feelings were much enlisted in behalf of queen 
Caroline, who was excluded from the throne, a body of pugilists were employed to pre- 
serve order; and so well did these men perform their duties, that the king presented 
each man with a gold medal, to commemorate the event, and to show his satisfaction. 
This period may be termed the ‘‘ palmy days of the ring;” and from various causes, its 
decline has since then been uninterrupted. Among other causes, several cases occurred 
of prize-fighters who were tempted to lose fights on which large sums had been staked, 
and to deceive their most influential backers. ‘The more distinguished patrons of the 
ring gradually seceded; the ‘‘ pugilistic club,” which had been established in 1814, and 
which included all the aristocratic patrons of the ring, was broken up. The magistracy 
of the country set their faces against the lawless assemblies of ‘‘ roughs” and pickpockets 
who latterly formed the greater part of the spectators at prize-fights. The electric tele- 
graph, and the establishment of an efficient rural police, have given the finishing touches 
to an already expiring profession. Matches can now only be got up by stealth, and the 
place of meeting is kept a profound secret to the last moment, for fear of interruption. 
In 1860, however, the international combat between Tom Sayers, the Englishman, and 
John Heenan, the American, revived for a moment public interest in the art; but 
apart from exceptional matches, the popular feeling is that prize-fighting should not 
be countenanced, and we may look for its gradual extinction. The art of boxing, as an 
active and healthy exercise, is likely to be maintained; and the display of sciencs 
between two accomplished boxers is very interesting, while it is deprived of all the hor- 
rors of the prize-ring; the rapidity of the blows, the facility with which they are mostly 
guarded or avoided by moving the head and arms; the trial of skill and maneuver to 
gain a trifling advantage in position, all give a wonderful interest to the spectator, 
who can watch the perfection of the art devoid of the brutalities of the ring. The pugil- 
ists of the present day are mostly publicans; their friends and the patrons of the 
‘‘fancy” meet at their houses for convivial evenings, sparring-matches, ratting, and the 
like. It has constantly been urged in defense of pugilism that, were it abolished, the 
use of the knife would increase, and Anglo-Saxons would lose their present manly system 
of self-defense. This may be true, if the use of the fist in self-defense depended on the 
mercenary exhibition of pugilistic encounters, which, however, is mere assumption.— 
On pugilism see Fistiana, 1868, office of Bell’s Life; Miles, Pugilistica (1880). 


PUGIN, Aucustus, 1762-1832 ; b. Normandy; removed to London, where he was at 
first employed as a draftsman. He soon began to make architectural drawings for 
engravings, and among his first works were the buildings in Ackerman’s Microcosm of 
London, 1801. He afterward studied medieval architecture, and published, 1821-23, 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture. In 1824, in conjunction with John Britten, he pub- 
lished Architectural Illustrations of the Buildings of London; and 1825-28, Specimens of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. In this, his best work, he was assisted by his 
son, as also in his Gothic Ornaments, 1831. 


PUGIN, AUGUSTUS NORTHMORE WELBY, 1812-52; b. England, 1812; son of Augustus 
Pugin, a well-known draftsman of Normandy. Im 1880 he joined the Roman Catholic 
church and devoted himself to reviving church architecture in England. He was an 
admirer of the Gothic style and advocated its general adoption. He wrote a large 
number of treatises on church architecture and kindred subjects ; among them An 
Apology for the Revival of Gothic Ornament, Principles of Pointed or Ohristian Architecture, 
and Hxamples of Gothic Architecture. He was a victim of religious monomania in the 
latter part of his life. 


PUGIN, EDWIN WELBY, 1834-75; b. England; son of Augustus Northmore Welby. 
He finished a number of his father’s works, and designed many, including the Carmelite 
church at Kensington and the Queenstown cathedral. 


PULASKI, a co. in central Arkansas, drained by the Arkansas river, bayou Metoe and 
Maumelle creek, traversed by the Little Rock and Memphis, the St. Louis South-west- 
ern, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern railroads; 888 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
47,329, includ. colored. The surface is level or hilly, and heavily timbered. Iron, 
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granite, limestone, and slate are found. The soil is fertile. The principal productions 
are cotton, corn, and live stock. Co. seat, Little Rock. 


PULASKI, a co. ins. central Georgia, drained by the Ocmulgee and Little Ocmulgee 
rivers, and traversed by the Oconee and Western and the Southern railroads; 435 sq. m. ; 
pop. ’90, 16,559, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The surface is level and in 
great part covered with pine forests; corn, cotton, pork, and live stock are the staples. 
Co. seat, Hawkinsville. 


PULASKI, a co. in s. Illinois, bounded on the s.e. by the Ohio river, drained also by 
the Cache river; traversed by the Illinois Central, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis railroads; about 190 sq. m., pop. ’90, 11,355, chiefly of American birth. 
The surface is hilly and well wooded. The soil is fertile. The principal productions 
are corn, wheat, oats, and live stock. Co. seat, Mound City. 


PULASKI, aco. in n.w. Indiana; drained by the Tippecanoe river, and traversed by 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis and the Louisville, New Albany and 
Chicago railroads; about 430 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,283, chiefly of American birth. The 
surface is mostly prairie, and there are many oak groves; corn, wheat, hay, and wool 
are the staples. Co. seat, Winamac. ) 


PULASKI, a co.in e. central Kentucky; drained by the Cumberland river and its 
branches and traversed by the Queen and Crescent railroad; 870 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 25,731, 
chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. Tobacco, corn, wool, oats, and honey are the 
chief products. Coal and other minerals of value are found. Co. seat, Somerset. 


PULASKI, a co. ins. central Missouri; drained by the Gasconade river and its creeks, 
and intersected by the St. Louis and San Francisco railroad; 520 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 9387, 
chiefly of American birth. The surface is hilly and the valleys fertile; corn, wheat, 
pork, and live stock are the staples. Limestone is found. Co. seat, Waynesville. 


PULASKI, aco. in s.w. Virginia; drained by the New river, and traversed by the 
Norfolk and Western railroad; 345 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 12,790, chiefly of American birth, 
includ. colored. The surface is mountainous; tobacco, corn, wheat, grass, and pork are 
the staples. Coal and lead are found. Co. seat, Pulaski City. 


PULASKI, Casimir, 1748-79; b. Lithuania; son of the patriot Count Pulaski, who 
organized the confederation of Barrin 1768. In the same year Casimir, who had gained 
military experience in the service of the duke of Courland, joined enthusiastically in the 
movement to liberate his country. He commanded in many battles and sieges against 
the Russian invaders, but in 1771 was sentenced to outlawry and death, owing to an un 
successful attempt to secure the person of King Stanislas Augustus. He escaped to 
Turkey, and in 1777 arrived at Philadelphia to enter the service of the United States. 
He first served as a volunteer; but having won distinction at the battle of Brandywine, 
received from congress the appointment of commander of the cavalry with the rank of 
brig.-gen. After serving in that capacity for 5 months, he obtained the sanction 
of congress in 1778 to enter the main army at Valley Forge, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing an independent corps of cavalry and light infantry. This body was called Pulaski’s 
Legion, and was ordered to South Carolina. He reached Charleston in May, 1779, and 
attacked the British army then before the city, but was defeated. In October of the same 
year Pulaski commanded the French and American cavalry at the siege of Savannah, 
where he was mortally wounded. 


PULCI, Lurat, an Italian poet of distinguished family, was b. at Florence, Dec. 3, 
1432, and devoted his life to study and to literary composition. He was one of the most 
intimate friends of Lorenzo de Medici and of Poliziano, from the latter of whom he 
derived no little assistance in the composition of his poem J/ Morgante Maggiore (Morgante 
the Giant). This celebrated work, a burlesque epic (in 28 cantos), of which Roland is 
the hero, is a vivacious parody of the romances of Carlovingian chivalry, which 
had become (as Pulci thought) undeservedly popular in Italy. His mocking imagin- 
ation took a pleasure in turning into ridicule the combats with giants, the feats 
of magicians, and all the incredible adventures that form the material basis of the 
medizval epic; and he manages to do it with a wonderfully pleasant and original 
naiweté. But although the poem is essentially heroico-comic, it occasionally contains 
passages of the finest pathos, in which Pulci fortunately seems to forget his design 
of travestying the inventions of the trowvéres, and comes out undisguisedly as a real 
poet. Moreover, in the midst of the most extravagant buffooneries, we come upon 
the truest and most natural pictures of manners—the vanity and inconstancy of women, 
the avarice and ambition of men. Pulci died in 1484. The Morgante Maggiore is one 
of the most valuable sources for acquiring a knowledge of the early Tuscan dialect, the 
niceties and idioms of which have been employed by Pulci with great skill. The first 
edition appeared at Florence in 1488, and has since been frequently reprinted. Other 
works of Pulci are a series of sonnets (often grossly indecent), La Beca du Dicomano (a 
parody of a pastoral poem by Lorenzo de Medici); Confessione a la San Vergine, a novel, 
and some letters.—BERNARDO PULCTI, elder brother of Luigi, wrote an elegy on the death 
of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de Medici; and a poem on the passion of Christ, and 
also executed the first translation of the Helogues of Virgil.—Luca Puuct, another 
brother, achieved some literary reputation, too, by his Giostra di Lorenzo de Medici, a 
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poem in honor of the success won by Lorenzo in a tournament; J] Ciriffo Calvaneo a 
metrical romance of chivalry; Driadeo d@’ Ancore, a pastoral poem; and LHpistole Hroide, 


PU'LEX. See FLEA. 


PULICAT’, PALIKAT, or PALVELAKATU, at. of British India, in the presidency of 
Madras, and district of Chingleput, 20 m. n. from Madras. It stands on an island ina 
large inlet of the sea or salt-water lake called the lake of Pulicat. Pop. °91, 5392. 


PULITZER, JosrepnH, b. Hungary, 1847; came to the U.S. as a poor boy, 1864, and 
entered the army, leaving with a brevet commission; then worked as laborer, etc. He 
educated himself, was admitted to the bar in St. Louis, in 1868, and was introduced 
into newspaper and political life by Carl Schurz, becoming editor and proprietor of the 
St. Louis Dispatch, and, 1883, of the New York /Vorid. In 1884 he was elected to con- 
gress as a democrat, but resigned soon after taking his seat; in 1890, retired from the 
management of the World; and in 1891, founded 60 free collegiate scholarships for male 
graduates of the New York public schools. 


PULKO’VA, a village of Russia, in the government of St. Petersburg, about 10 m. s.w. 
of the capital, contains a population of 600. It stands on a ridge called the Pulkova 
hills, which command a splendid view of St. Petersburg, and is noted for its obser- 
vatory, built by the Czar Nicholas, and placed under the direction of M. Friedrich 
Struve. See Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth’s Three Cities in Russia (2 vols., Lond. 1862). See 
illus., TELESCOPES AND OBSERVATORIES, vol. XIV. 

PULLEY, one of the mechanical powers (q.v.), consists of a wheel with a groove cut 
all round its circumference, and movable on an axis; the wheel, which is commonly 
called a sheave, is often placed inside a hollow oblong mass of wood called a block, and 
to the sides of this block the extremities of the sheave’s axle are fixed for support; the 
cord which passes over the circumference of the sheave is called the tackle. Pulleys 
may be used either singly or in combination; in the former case, they are either jived or 
movable. The fixed pulley (fig. 1) gives no mechanical advantage; it merely changes the 
direction in which a force would naturally be applied to one more convenient. The 
single movable pulley, with parallel cords, gives a mechanical advantage = 2 (fig. 1), for a 
little consideration will show that as the weight, W, is supported by two strings, the 
strain on each string is $W, and the strain on the one being supported by the hook A, 
ae rt the power, P, requires merely to support the strain on the other string, 
which passes round C. The fixed pulley, C, is only of service in chan- 
ging the naturally upward direction of the power into a downward one. 
If the strings in the single movable pulley are not parallel, there is a 
diminution of mechanical advantage—i.e., P must be more than half of 
W to produce an exact counterpoise; if the angle made by the strings is 
120°, P must be equal to W; and if the angle be greater than this, there 
is a mechanical disadvantage, or P must be greater than W. The fol. 
lowing are examples of different combinations of pulleys, generally 
known as the first, second, and third systems of pulleys. In the first 
system, one end of each cord is fastened to a fixed support above; each 
; cord descends, passes round a pulley (to the lowest of which the weight 
Fie. 1. W is fastened), and is fastened to the block of the next pulley, with the 
exception of the last cord, which passes round a fixed pulley above, and is attached to 
the counterpoise P. The tension of a string being the same in all its parts, the tension 
of every part of the string marked (1) in fig. 2 is that which is produced by the weight 
of P, consequently, as the last movable pulley is supported on both sides by a string 
having a tension P, the tension applied in its support is 2P. The tension of the string 
is therefore 2P, and the second movable pulley is supported by a force equal to 4P. It 
may similarly be shown that the force applied by the strings marked (4) in support of 
the last pulley (which is attached to W) is 8P. Hence we see, that according to this 
arrangement, 1 lb. can support 4 lbs., if two movable pulleys are —————————_ 
used: 8 lbs., if there are 8 movable pulleys; 16 lbs., if there are 4 
movable pulleys; and if there are n movable pulleys, 1 lb. can sup- 
port 2" lbs. It must be noticed, however, that in practice, the 
weicht of the cords, and of the pulleys, and the friction of the cord 
on the pulleys, must be allowed for; and the fact that in this sys- 
tem all of these resist the action of the power P, and that to a large 
extent, has rendered it of little use in practice. —The second system 
is much inferior in producing a mechanical advantage, but it is 
found to be much more convenient in practice, and is modified 
according to the purpose for which it is to be used. In this system, 
one string passes round all the pulleys, and as the tension in every 
part of it is that produced by the weight of P, the whole force 
applied to elevate the lower block with its attached weight, W, is the 
weight P multiplied by the number of strings attached to the lower 
block; the pulleys in the upper block being only of use in changing Bis 
the direction of the pulling force. This system is the one in common use in architec. 
ture, in dockyards, and on board ship, and various modifications of it—such as White’s 
pulley, Smeaton’s pulley, etc.. have been introduced; but the simpler forms have been 
found to answer best.—The third system is merely the first system inverted, and it 1s & 
little more powerful, besides having the weight of the pulleys to support the power, 
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instead of acting in opposition to it, as in the former case. By this time, it will have 
been evident to the reader that the mechanical advantage is not produced by the pulleys, 
but by the strings, and that the pulleys are merely useful in keeping the strings ina 
certain position, changing with as little friction as possible the direction of the pull, and 
affording a convenient means of attaching the weight. Theoretically, the larger the 
number of movable pulleys in one combination, the greater is the mechanical advantage 
afforded; but the enormous friction produced, and the want of perfect flexibility in the 
ropes, prevent any great increase in the number of pulleys. 


PULLMAN, an industrial settlement in the 34th ward of the city of Chicago, Ill.; on 
the w. shore of lake Calumet and the Illinois Central, the Michigan Central, the Chicago 
and Rock Island, the Eastern Illinois, and the Pullman railroads; 14 miles s. of the 
court-house in Chicago. It was founded in 1880 by Geo. M. Pullman, of the Pullman 
Palace Car Co., and has ever since been owned and managed by that corporation. 
Pullman is finely built and has excellent sanitary arrangements. ‘There are a hotel, a 
spacious Arcade containing a public library, a reading room and a theater, a handsome 
grammar school building, and many stores. ‘The Pullman Palace Car Co. employs 
about half of the entire population, and turns out palace, plain, and freight cars annu- 
ally, valued at over $15,000,000. The allied corporations include the Allen paper car- 
wheel works, Pullman iron and steel works, and terra-cotta, lumber, screw, and paint 
works. Pullman presents many features of interest to the student of sociology. 


PULLMAN, JAMES MINTON, b. N. Y., 1836; graduated at the St. Lawrence divinity 
school in 1860; became pastor of the First Universalist church in Troy, N. Y., and in 
1867 of the church of Our Saviour in New Yofk; was secretary of the general convention 
of Universalists in 1868-77; editor of the Christian Leader in 1869-73; became pastor of 
the First Unit. church, Lynn, Mass., in 1885. 

PULMONA’RIA, See LuNeGwort. 

PULMONA TA, an order of gasteropodous mollusks, having, for the purpose of respi- 
ration, a vascular air-sac or lung, which opens by a hole under the margin of the mante! 
capable of being contracted or dilated at pleasure. Some are terrestrial, some aquatic. 
Slugs and snails are familiar examples of the former; water-snails, or pond-snails 
(imnea, planorbis, etc.), of the latter. Most of the pulmonata are protected by a shell; 
in some, as slugs, the shell is internal and rudimental. 


PU'LO-PENANG'’. See PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 


PULPIT (Lat. pulpitwm), an elevated tribune or desk, from which sermons, lectures, 
and other solemn religious addresses are delivered. In great churches the pulpit is com- 
monly placed against the wall, or in juxtaposition with a pillar or buttress. Originally 
it would appear to have been used chiefly for the singing, chanting, or recitation which 
form part of the public service, and was a kind of stage sufliciently large to accommo- 
date two or even more chanters. For the convenience of the hearers, this stage began 
to be used by the bishop, priest, or deacon, for the delivery of the homily; and thus by 
degrees a tribune expressly suited to the latter use alone came to be introduced. In some 
of the older churches the ambo or pulpitum is still used for the chanting of the gospel 
and epistles. In Catholic churches the pulpit is generally distinguished by some religious 
emblems, especially by the crucifix; and the pulpits of the Low Countries and of Germany 
are often masterpieces of wood-carving, the preaching-place in some of them forming 
part of a great artistic group, as of the conversion of St. Paul, the vocation of Peter and 
Andrew, the temptation of Adam and Eve, and other similar subjects. The pulpit (in 
Arabic, mimber) forms one of the scanty appliances of Mohammedan worship. 


PULQUE, a favorite beverage of the Mexicans and of the inhabitants of Central 
America, and some parts of South America; made from the juice of different species of 
agave (q.v.), which is collected by cutting out the flowering-stem from the midst of the 
leaves in the beginning of its growth, and scooping a hole for the juice. From this 
cavity large quantities of juice are removed daily for months. The juice isan agreeable 
drink when fresh, but is more generally used after fermentation, when it has a very 
pleasant taste, but a putrid smell, diseusting to those unaccustomed to it. Pulque is 
retailed in Mexico in open sheds called pulquerias, which also serve for dancing-rooms. 
When mixed with water and sugar, and allowed to ferment for a few hours, it forms a 
beverage called tepache. A kind of spirit is also prepared from it. 


PULSATIL’LA, See ANEMONE ; PAsQquE FLOWER. 


PULSE (Lat. pvls), a name for the edible seeds of leguminous plants, as corn is the 
name for the edible seeds of grasses. Peas and beans are the most common and impor- 
tant of all kinds of pulse; next to them may be ranked kidney-beans, lentils, chick-peas, 
pigeon-peas, etc. Legumine (q.v.), a very nitrogenous principle, abounds in all kinds of 
pulse. Legumine forms a thick coagulum with salts of lime, wherefore all kinds of 
pulse remain hard if boiled in spring-water containing lime. The best kinds of pulse 
are very nutritious, but not easy of digestion, and very apt to produce flatulence. 


PULSE (Lat. pulsus, a pushing or beating). The phenomenon known as the arterial 
pulse or arterial pulsation is due to the distention of the arteries consequent upon the 
intermittent injection of blood into their trunks, and the subsequent contraction which 
results from the elasticity of their walls. It is perceptible to the-touch in all excepting 
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very minute arteries, and in exposed positions, is visible to the eye. ‘‘This pulsation,” 
says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘ involves an augmentation of the capacity of that portion of the 
artery in which it is observed; and it would seem to the touch as if this were chiefly 
effected by an increase of diameter. It seems fully proved, however, that the increased 
capacity is chiefly given by the elongation of the artery, which is lifted from its bed at 
each pulsation, and when previously straight, becomes curved; the impression made 
upon the finger by such displacement not being distinguishable from that which would 
result from the dilatation of the tube in diameter. A very obvious example of this 
upheaval is seen in the prominent temporal artery of an old person.”—Principles of 
Human Physiology, 4th ed., p. 492. The number of pulsations is usually counted at 
the radial artery at the wrist, the advantages of that position being that the artery is 
very superficial at that spot, and that it is easily compressed against the bone. In some 
cases it is preferable to count the number of contractions of the heart itself. 

The qualities which are chiefly attended to in the pulse are its frequency, its regu- 
jJarity, its fullness, its tension, and its force. ‘ 

The frequency of the pulse varies greatly with the age. In the fetus in utero the 
pulsations vary from 140 to 150 in the minute; in the newly-born infant, from 180 to 140, 
in the 2d year, from 100 to 115; from the 7th to the 14th year, from 80 to 90; from the 
14th to the 21st year, from 75 to 85; and from the 21st to the 60th year, 70 to 75. After 
this period the pulse is generally supposed to fall in frequency, but the most opposite 
assertions have been made on this subject. There are many exceptions to the preceding 
statement; young persons being often met with having a pulse below 60, and cases not 
unfrequently occurring in which the pulse habitually reached 100, or did not exceed 40 
in the minute, without apparent disease. The numbers which have been given are 
taken from an equal number of males and females, and the pulsations taken in the sit- 
ting position. The influence of sex is very considerable, especially in adult age, the 
pulse of the adult female exceeding in frequency that of the male of the same age by 
from 10 to 14 beats in the minute. The effect of muscular exertion in raising the pulse 
is well known; and it has been found by Dr. Guy that posture materially influences the 
number of pulsations. Thus, m healthy males of the mean age of 27 years, the average 
frequency of the pulse was, when standing, 81, when sitting, 71, and when lying, 66, 
per minute; while in healthy females of the same age the averages were—standing, 91; 
sitting, 84; and lying, 79. During sleep the pulse is usually considerably slower’ than 
in the waking state. In disease (acute hydrocephalus, for example), the pulse may reach 
150 or even 200 beats; or, on the other hand (as in apoplexy and in certain organic affec- 
tions of the heart), it may be as slow as between 30 and 20. 

Irreguiarity of the pulse is another condition requiring notice. There are two varie- 
ties of irregular pulse: in one, the motions of the artery are unequal in number and 
force, a few beats being from time to time more rapid and feeble than the rest; in the 
other variety, a pulsation is from time to time entirely left out, constituting intermission 
of the pulse. These varieties often concur in the same person, but they may exist inde- 
pendently of each other. Irregularity of the pulse is natural to some persons; in others 
it is the mere result of debility; but it may be caused by the most serious disorders, as 
by disease of the brain, or by organic disease of the heart; and hence the practical impor- 
tance of ascertaining the various meanings of this symptom. 

The pulse is said to be full/ when the volume of the pulsation is greater than usual, 
and it is called smal or contracted under the opposite condition. A full pulse may depend 
upon general plethora, on a prolonged and forcible contraction of the left ventricle of 
the heart, and possibly, to a certain extent, on relaxation of the arterial coats; while a 
small pulse results from general deficiency of blood, from feeble action of the heart, 
from congestion of the venous system, or from exposure to the action of cold. When 
very small it is termed thread-like. 

The tension of the pulse is the property by which it resists compression, and may be 
regarded as synonymous with hardness. <A hard pulse can scarcely be stopped by any 
degree of pressure of the finger. It occurs in many forms of inflammation, and its pres- 
ence is commonly regarded as one of the best indications of the necessity of venesection. 
A soft or compressible pulse is indicative of general weakness. 

The strength of the pulse depends chiefly on the force with which the blood is driven 
from the heart, but partly also upon the tonicity of the artery itself and the volume of 
the blood. A strong pulse is correctly regarded as a sign of a vigorous state of the sys- 
tem; it may, however, arise from hypertrophy of the left ventricle of the heart, and 
remain as a persistent symptom even when the general powers are failing. As strength 
of the pulse usually indicates vigor, so weakness of the pulse indicates debility. There 
may, however, be cases in which weakness of the pulse may occur in association with 
undiminished energy of the system at large. For example, active congestion of the 
lungs may so far impede the passage of the biood through these organs that it cannot 
reach the heart in due quantity; the necessary result is a weak and feeble pulse, which 
will rapidly increase in strength if the congestion is relieved by free blood-lettings. 
Various expressive adjectives have been atiached to special conditions of the pulse, into 
the consideration of which our space will not permit us to enter. Thus, we read of the 
jerking pulse, the hobbling pulse, the corded pulse, the wiry pulse, the thrilling pulse, 
the rebounding pulse, etc. 
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PULTE, JosepH HIpPoLyTeE, b. Germany, 1811; studied at Berlin and Marburg; 
took a medical degree, and settled in Pennsylvania in 1854. He removed to Cincinnati 
in 1840, was professor in the Cleveland homeopathic college 1852-55, and afterward in 
the Pulte medical college at Cincinnati, which he founded. He published a number of 
books which are of high authority in homeopathic medicine. He d. in 1884. 


PULT’YENEY, WILLIAM, Earl of Bath, 1684-1764; b. England; educated at West- 
minster school and Christchurch, Oxford. After traveling on the continent he was 
elected to parliament for the borough of Hedon, in Yorkshire, continuing as a whig to 
represent that town through the whole reign of Queen Anne. On the prosecution of 
Walpole in 1712, he defended him with great eloquence. On the accession of George I. 
he was appointed secretary of war under Walpole; joined the opposition in 1725, and 
became the bitter antagonist of the minister, succeeding by the brilliancy of his speeches 
aud his patriotic utterances in depriving him of his place. In 1742 he was created earl 
of Bath; was very popular as the leader against Walpole. On the resignation of the 
Pelham ministry he was made premier; but, unable to form a cabinet, he held the office 
for only two days, and retired from public life. 


PULTOWA. See PoLTAva. 


PULTUSK, a t. of Poland, in the government of Lomza, is situated in a thickly- 
wooded district on the Narew, 34m. n. of Warsaw. It contains numerous churches and 
a very large bishop’s palace. It has trade in grain. Pop. ’92, 11,508. Here, on Dec. 
26, 1806, was fought one of the batties of the campaign of Eylau, between the Russians 
and the French. The field was most obstinately contested; but the victory—which, 
however, was claimed by both armies—inclined in favor of the French. 


PU'LU, a beautiful substance, resembling fine silk, of a rich brown color and satin 
luster, used largely as a styptic by the medical practitioners of Holland, and introduced 
into this country for the same purpose. It consists of the fine hairs from the stipes of 
one or more species of tree-fern, referable, without doubt, to the genus cibotium. It was. 
first imported into this country in 1844 from Hawaii, under the name of pulu, or vege- 
table silk, and was proposed as a substitute for silk in the manufacture of hats, but could 
not be applied. In 1856 it was again imported from Singapore under the Malay names 
of penghawar djambi and pakoe kidang, and was said to have been used in Dutch phar- 
macy for a long period as a styptic. Several importations have since taken place, and 
it has been successfully used. It acts mechanically by its great absorbent powers. 


PULWUL, a t. of British India, in the district of Gurgaon, in the Punjab, 40 m. s. 
from Delhi, on the route to Muttra. Pop. ’81, 10,655. 


PUMA, or CouGaR, Felis concolor, leopardus concolor, or puma concolor, one of the 
largest of the American felide, rivaled only by the jaguar. It is sometimes called the 
American lion, although it is more allied to the leopard, notwithstanding its want of 
spots and stripes. It is from 4 to 44 ft. in length from the nose to the root of the tail, 
and the tail about 2 ft. or 24. The fur is thick and close, reddish-brown above, lighter 
on the sides, and reddish-white on the belly; the muzzle, chin, throat, and insides of the 
legs greyish-white, the breast almost pure white. Young pumas have dark-brown spots 
in three rows on the back, and scattered markings elsewhere, exhibiting the relation to 
the leopards. The long tail of the puma is covered with thick fur, and is generally 
coiled up, as if it were prehensile, which it does not seem to be, although the puma 
climbs trees very well, and often descends on its prey from among their branches. The 
puma was formerly found in all except the coldest parts of America, but is now rare in 
most parts of North America, having been expelled by man. It rarely attacks man, but 
is very ready to prey on domestic animals, and seems to have a thirst for blood beyond 
that of other feldde, one puma having been known to kill 50 sheep in a night, drinking a 
little of the blood of each; a very sufficient reason for the anxiety which all American 
farmers show for its destruction. Yet it is easily tamed, and when tamed, a very gentle 
creature, purring like a cat, and showing equal love of attentions. The geographical 
range of the puma extends far southward in Patagonia, and northward even to the state 
of New York, although it is now very rare in all long-settled parts of North America. 
It is the painter (panther) of North American farmers. It sometimes issues from the 
forests, and roams over prairies and pampas, and is not unfrequently caught by the lassc 
of South American hunters. A BLAcK Puma (felis nigra of some naturalists), a doubtful 
species, and probably only a variety of ‘the common puma, is found in some parts of 
South America. 


PUMICE, a mineral found in volcanic countries, generally with obsidian and porphyries 
In chemical composition, it agrees with obsidian, of which it may be regarded as a 
peculiar form, rapidly cooled from a melted and boiling state. It is of a white or gray 
color, more rarely yellow, brown, or black; and so vesicular, that in mass it is lighter 
than water, and swims in it. The vesicles, or cells, are often of a much elongated shape. 
Pumice often exhibits more or less of a filamentous structure, and it 1s said to be most 
filamentous when silica is most abundant in its composition. It is very hard and very 
brittle. Itis much used for polishing wood, ivory, metals, glass, slates, marble, litho- 
graphic stones, etc., and in the preparation of vellum, parchment, and some kinds of 
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leather, Among other purposes to which it is applied is the rubbing away of corns and 
callosities. Great quantities are exported from the Lipari isles to America and all parts 
of Europe, The Lipari isles are in great part composed of pumice, which there, ¢s in 
some other places, occurs as a rock. Pumice is the chief product of some volcanic 
eruptions; but in some eruptions none is produced. It is found also in regions where 
there are now no active volcanoes, as at Andernach on the Rhine. 


PUMPKIN. See Gourp. 


PUMPS are machines for raising water and other fluids to a higher level. They are 
divided into several classes according to their mode of action. Of these, as the most 
important, we shall describe in detail the following: 1. The lift or suction-pump; 2. The 
lift and force-pump; 3. The chain-pump; 4. The centrifugal pump; 5. The jet-pump, 

1. The Lift or Suction-pump.—The diagram (Fig. 1.) represents the ordinary suction- 
pump. A isa cylinder, which is called the barrel; with it is connected at the bottom a. 
pipe, B, which communicates with the water to be raised; and at its top is another pipe, 
C, which receives the water raised. In the barrel are 
placed two valves, D and E. D is fixed in position at 
the bottom of the barrel; E is attached to and forms 
part of the piston F, which moves up and down the 
barrel when motive-power is applied to the rod G. The 
piston, or bucket, consists of a cylindrical piece of wood 
or metal, which fits exactly the barrel in which it moves, 
so that no water or air can pass between its circumfer- 
ence and the sides of the cylinder. This tight fitting is 
attained in wooden pistons by surrounding them with a 
leather ring; and in those of metal, by hemp or other 
packing, which is wrapped round a groove made in their 
outer surface. The hollow interior of the piston is 
closed at the top by the valve E, which is a kind of door 
opening on a hinge, at one side of it, in an upward 
direction, on the application of pressure, and shutting 
on to its seat on the piston when the pressure is removed. 
When opened, water or air can pass through it to the 
upper side of the piston; but when shut, none can pass 
from one side of the piston to the other. The other 
valve, D, is similar to it in all respects, except that, as 
before stated, it is fixed in the bottom of the barrel; it 
also can only open upward. 

To describe the action of the pump, we shall suppose 
the piston to be at the bottom of the barrel, and the 
pump to contain nothing but air. On moving the piston 
up the barrel—the valve in it being shut, and kept so by 
the atmospheric pressure above it—no air can pass from = ///; 
~above it into the part of the barrel from which it is = Ye 
moving; the air contained in which becoming rarefied, Uy : H]/ 
by having to acne a greater space, exerts less pressure / == /) 
on the valve D at the bottom of the barrel than the air in YY WWWWWYyy 
suction-pipe B below it. This valve is thus opened, and YUM MM 
the air from the suction-pipe enters the barrel; so that Fic. 1 
when the piston has arrived at the top, a volume of air ie 
equal to the contents of the barrel has passed from the suction-pipe into the barrel. 
When the piston descends, it compresses the air in the barrel, which shuts the valve D; 
and when the density of the compressed air becomes greater than that of the atmosphere, 
the valve E in the piston is forced open, and the air in the barrel passes to the upper side 
of the piston. The next upward stroke of the piston again draws a like quantity of air 
from the suction-pipe into the barrel; and, as none of this air again enters the pipe, but 
is passed to the upper side of the piston by its downward stroke, the suction-pipe is by 
degrees emptied of the air it contained. During this process, however, motion has taken 
place in the water at the foot of the suction-pipe. The surface of the water at H is 
pressed upon by the weight of the atmosphere with a pressure of about 15 Ibs. on every 
square inch; and, by the laws of fluid pressure, if an equal pressure is not exerted on the 
surface of the water in the suction-pipe, the water will rise in it, until the pressure on 
the surface, plus the weight of its fluid column, balances the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the surface H outside; so that, as the air in the suction-pipe is rarefied, the water 
rises in it, until, when all the air is extracted from it, the water stands at the level of the 
valve D. By the next upward stroke of the piston, the barrel being emptied of air, the 
water follows the piston, and fills the barrel as it filled the suction-pipe. The pressure 
produced by the downward stroke shuts the valve D, and forces the water in the barrel 
through the valve E. The succeeding upward stroke carries this water into the pipe 
above, and again fills the barrel from the suction-pipe. In like manner, every successive 
upward stroke discharges a body of water equal to the content of the barrel into the pipe 
above it, and the pump will draw water as long as the action of the piston is continued. 
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The action of this pump may be more shortly described by saying that the piston 
withdraws the air from the barrel, and produces a vacuum, into which the water rushes 
through the suction-pipe, impelled by the pressure of the atmosphere on its surface. 
This atmospheric pressure balances a column of water of about 33 ft. in height; so that 
if the barrel be placed at a greater height than this from the surface of the water in the 
well, the water will not rise into it, and the pump will not draw. 

With regard to its efliciency—that is to say, the relation between the power expended 
and the work produced, as measured by the water raised—we may remark, that the 
power is expended—Ist, in raising the water through the required height; 2d, in over- 
coming the friction of the moving parts of the pump; 3d, in the friction and fluid resist- 
ance of the water in passing through the valves and pipes; 4th, in the losses arising from 
the want of proper proportion between the various parts of the pump. The losses arising 
from these last sources are very great, and vary so much according to the construction 
of each particular pump, that no useful estimate can be formed of the efficiency. We 
may say, however, that a pump of this description, to yield 50 per cent of the applied 
power, must be well proportioned and carefully constructed. bit 

2. The Lift and Force-pump.—The ordinary forms are very similar to the suction- 
pump before described, with this exception, that the valve represented by E in Fig. A; 
instead of being fixed on the piston, is placed in the discharge-pipe, the piston itself being 
solid. The water is drawn up into the barrel by suction in the manner just described 
in the suction-pipe, and then the pressure of the piston in its downward stroke forces it 
through the outlet valve to any height that may be required. Another form is provided 
with a different description of piston, called the plunger-pole. Its action is precisely the 
same as that of the other, with this exception, that the plunger-pole, instead of emptying 
the barrel at every stroke, merely drives out that quantity which it displaces by its 
volume. It is simply a solid rod of metal moving through a water-tight stuffing-box. 
This stuffing-box is made by placing, on a circular flange of metal, rings of india-rubber 
or other packing, the inner diameter of which is slightly less than that of the plunger- 
pole. On these is placed a ring of metal, and through the whole are passed bolts, which, 
on being screwed tight, force the packing tightly against the plunger-pole. It possesses 
many advantages, for the packing can be tightened and repaired without removal of the 
piston or stoppage of the pump; also, the cylinder is not worn by its action, nor does it 
require to be accurately bored out, as in the other form of pump. 

In these pumps, it will be observed that the water is forced into the ascending pipe 
or column only on the downward stroke; it will thus be discharged in a series of rushes 
or jerks. As it is a great object to procure a continuous discharge, both for its conveni- 
ence, and for the saving of the power wasted by the continual acceleration and retarda- 
tion of the ascending column, various methods have been used for that purpose. The 
most common is the reservoir of air, which is an air-tight receptacle fixed vertically on 
the discharge-pipe; the water forced into the pipe by the down-stroke compresses this 
air, which, acting as a spring, returns this force to the ascending column during the 
period of the up-stroke, and so, by taking the blow of the entering water, and returning 
it gradually, equalizes the pressure, and renders the discharge uniform. Another method 
is the double-action force-pump, by which equal volumes of water are forced into the 
ascending column by both up and down strokes. A solid piston is worked by a rod of 
half the section of the piston itself. During the up-stroke, the upper surface forces a 
volume of water into the ascending column, and the lower surface draws in twice that 
volume. In the down-stroke, these two volumes are sent through a pipe into a recepta- 
cle, communicating with the upper face of the piston. One of the volumes fills the space 
between the piston rod and the cylinder which would otherwise be left empty by the 
descent of the piston; the other volume is sent into the ascending column; so that a vol- 
ume of water equal to half the content of the barrel is sent into the ascending column by 
both the up and the down strokes. 

A pump exhibited in the international exhibition of 1862, by Messrs. Farcot & Sons, 
attains thisobject in amuch more simple manner. In it ‘‘ two equal pistons, with valves 
affording very large water-ways, work parallel to each other in two pump cylinders. 
During the successive strokes, the first piston draws in water by its upper surface, and 
delivers it to the ascending column by causing it to traverse the second piston. In 
tts ascending course, the second piston raises in its turn the column of water by its 
upper face, while the lower face sucks the water, causing it to traverse the first pis- 
ton.” It will be seen from this description that a valve is placed in each piston, that 
the cylinders communicate at their base, and that the pistons make their strokes sim- 
ultaneously. This pump has yielded all the good results promised by its ingenious 
construction, and it is adopted in the water-supply of Paris. 

In spite of the great antiquity of the lift and force pump, it is only of late years 
that improvements have been introduced into its construction capable of rendering it 
an efficient machine—that is, one which returns in the shape of water raised, a good 
proportion of the power applied to it. In 1849 M. Morin found by experiments that 
the power lost was 55 to 82 per cent—that is to say, that of the motive-power, 45 
per cent was yielded in the best and 18 in the worst, giving an average of about 30 
per cent. In 1851 the jury, reporting on those exhibited in the great exhibition, say 
that it is one of our worst machines, considered in a mechanical sense, as a means 
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PULLEY, PUMPS, ETC.—I. Steam winch. 2. Compound pulleys. 3, 12. Movabie cranes. 
portable steam-crane. 9. Sea-crane. 10. Single-working steam-pump. I1. Drau 
13. Schneckenhaus’s steam-pump. 14. Universal steam-pump. 15. Wilson’s steam- 
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. Jointed crane. 5. Hydraulic jack. 6. Winch. 7. Stationary steam-crane. 8. Trans- 
daugh’s rotation pump. 12. Steam-pump of the Brunswick (Germany) water-works. 
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2 a4 Pumps, 
of producing a given result with the least possible expense of power. In those exhib- 
ited in the international exhibition of 1862, we find a marked improvement. The 
jury report that ‘‘a large number of constructors have sought to give the waterways 
an valves dimensions which render as small as possible the loss of power by fric. 
tion. They have also sought to give a continuous movement to the ascending col- 
umn of water, independently of the action of the reservoir of air.” 

8. The Chain-pump.—This pump is formed in general of plates of wood fastened to 
an endless iron chain, and moving upward in a rectangular case or box. There was 
exhibited in the international exhibition of 1862a pump of this description called ‘* Mur- 
ray’s chain-pump;” a pump which is very much used on public works, on account of the 
ease of its construction and erection, and its admirable efficiency even at considerable 
heights. In this pump, the friction is reduced by having only 8 or 4 lifts instead of 20 
or 30, as was previously the case. The chains pass under a roller at the foot, and are 
driven by a small pitch-wheel at the top, over which they are conducted, and ‘which is 
driven by appropriate gearing. The lifts feather in passing over the wheel to the 
descending side, and only unfold when brought round to the ascending side; thus the 
pump is enabled to take off the water with the same dip as other pumps. The pump is 
not liable to be choked, as a back turn of the chain immediately releases any substance 
getting between the lift and the barrel. The speed is variable, in proportion to the duty 
required. The speed at which the chain is ordinarily worked is from 200 to 800 ft. per 
minute. The greatest lift yet made by Murray’s chain-pump is 60 ft. high; but it is con- 
sidered that 100 tons of water per minute could be raised 100 ft. high. From 10 to 12 
ft. apart has been found to be the best pitch for the lifts; putting them nearer, needlessly 
increases the friction. Experiments made by Mr. Lovick for the metropolitan board of 
works, showed that the slip of the lifts which work in the barrel, and are one-eighth of 
an inch shorter each way than the barrel, averaged 20 per cent of their motion, and that 
the useful work done averaged 63 per cent of the indicator horse-power of the engine 
working it. 

4, The Centrifugal Pump.—These pumps, with reference to those previously 
described, may be called new, as, though they have been in use in one form or an- 
other for at least a century, their merits were not brought prominently forward till the 
year 1851, when the great efficiency of the models exhibited by Messrs. Appold, Gwynne, 
and Bessemer drew general attention to the subject. 

The essential parts of this pump are—l. The wheel to which the water is admitted at 
the axis, and from which it is expelled at the circumference, by the centrifugal force 
due to the rotatory motion imparted to it in passing through the rapidly revolving wheel; 
and 2. The casing or box in which the wheel works, and by which the entering water 
is separated from that discharged. 

Fig. 2 is a section of a centrifugal pump. The water enters the pump by the supply- 
pipes A, A, which lead to the central orifices of the wheel B; it then passes through pas- 
sages formed by the vanes and the side covering-plates of the wheel. In passing througn 
these passages cf the wheel, which is made 
to revolve by power applied to the shaft E, 9 Gers — 
it acquires a rotatory motion, which still con- } 
tinues when it leaves the circumference of the 
wheel, and enters the circular whirlpool 
chamber F; so that the interior of the pump 
may be looked on asa whirlpool, extending 
from the axle of the wheel to the circumfer- 
ence of the whirlpool chamber. Into this 
whirlpool the water is drawn at the central 
orifice of the wheel, and discharged by a ss 
pipe at the circumference of the whirlpool | 
chamber; and the force with which it is dis- ef 
charged,,or the height to which it will rise in 
the outlet pipe is measured by the centrifugal 
force of the water revolving in the whirlpool. 

With reference to the efficiency of these 
pumps, it is impossible to give any accurate 
estimate, since as high as 70 per cent of the 
applied power is claimed to be returned by . . 
certain forms of the pump, while some other descriptions experimented on in 1851 gave 
only 18 per cent of useful effect. 

Tt will be evident, from the above description of the pump, that the height to which 
the water will be raised depends entirely upon the speed of revolution of the wheel; and 
it is by this that the application of centrifugal pumps is limited to comparatively low 
lifts of say less than 20 ft., as the speed for high lifts requires to be greater than can be 
conveniently and usefully attained in practice. They are best applied when raising large 
quantities of water through low lifts. It will also be observed, that on account of the 
simplicity of their parts, and the absence of valves, they are much less liable than other 
pumps to be choked by the entrance of solid materials. In some descriptions of this 
pump, the exterior whirlpool chamber is dispensed with; and to the vanes of the wheel 
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is given such a curvature backward from the direction of motion, that the water leaving 

the circumference of the wheel is spouted backward from the vane-passages with a 

8 p speed equal to that of the wheel in the opposite direction, so 

S/ that it has only aradial motion with reference to a fixed object; 

in other words, that the force is acquired from the radial 

component of the pressure of the vanes, instead of the cen- 

trifugal force of the revolving water. Those pumps, how- 

ever, give the best results which, as the one above described, 

combine both actions. In all cases, curved vanes are much 
superior to straight ones. 

5. The Jet-pump.—This pump is worked by water-power, 
and is worthy of notice on account of the extreme simplicity 
of its parts, and of not requiring the care of an attendant 
while in operation. 

Fig. 3 is a representation of this pump; C is the water 
which it is required to raise to the level of the water D, and 
B is the water in the stream available for working the pump. 
The water B passes down the pipe A, and is discharged from 
the jet or nozzle, E, into the conical pipe F. Round the 
nozzle is the vacuum-chamber G, at the bottom of which is 
attached the conical pipe F, and into the side of which the 
suction-pipe H enters from the water to be pumped. The 
water, in passing from the nozzle into the conical pipe, car- 
ries air with it, and so gradually forms a vacuum in the 
chamber G, when the water rises into it from the level C, 
= through the pipe H; and it isin turn carried with the jet 
= down the conical pipe into the discharge-level D. The 
velocity of the water coming from the jet is gradually 

Fie. 3. retarded by the action of the conical pipe, the speed decreas- 
ing as the area of suction increases; and the vis viva of its motion is by this retardation 
converted into a sucking force, drawing the water from the suction-pipe through the 
vacuum chamber into the conical pipe. The water issuing from the jet will have a speed 
equal to that produced by a column of the height BC, or the sum of the fall and lift. 
This pump may be viewed, for purposes of explanation, as a syphon, into the shorter leg 
of which a jet of water is injected, which overcomes the pressure due to the difference 
of levels, and reverses the ordinary motion of the water in asyphon. An efficiency of 
18 per cent has been obtained from this pump, which is low, as compared with that 
obtained from other descriptions of pump; yet in cases where waste of water-power is 
not so much to be avoided as expense in erecting, working, and maintenance, these 
pumps possess decided advantages. The case to which they are peculiarly applicable is 
the drainage of marshes, which have streams of water adjacent to them descending from 
a higher level. 


PUMPELLY, RAPHAEL; b. Owego, N. Y., 1837; educated in scientific branches, 
and especially metallurgy, chemistry, and geology, at Paris, Hanover, and Freiburg-in- 
Saxony. On his return in 1860 he had charge of some mines in Arizona and other parts 
of the far west, and in 1861-63 was employed by the government of Japan to explore the 
island of Yezo. In 1866-75 he was professor of mining engineering at Harvard college. 
In 1870 he made a survey of the copper regions of Michigan; in 1871-78 was state geolo- 
gist of Missouri; and in 1879-92 had charge of the divisions of economic and archean 
geology in the U. S. geological survey. He is a member of the national academy of 
sciences, and has published numerous technical works. 


PUMPING ENGINE, an engine especially designed for pumping. A pump may be 
driven by an ordinary steam-engine which also drives other machinery, but in the 
pumping-engine the pump and steam-engine are inseparably connected, and are confined 
to the act of pumping. ‘There are a good many small machines of this kind which only 
pump, but they are not commonly called pumping-engines, that term being applied only 
to large works. The first steam-engines were pumping-engines; that of Newcomen, 
which was driven by atmospheric pressure (steam being used only to create a vacuum), 
and Watt’s, and the Cornish engine, which used steam as the motive-power. See STEAM- 
EnGiInE. There has been much improvement in the duty of pumping engines since the 
Newcomen engine. Estimating the work done by the number of pounds raised one 
foot by a bushel of Welsh coal (94 lbs.), the following shows the improvement which has 
been made: Newcomen engine 1769, 5,500,000; do. improved by Smeaton 1772, 9,500,- 
000. Watt’s engine 1778 to 1815, 20,000,000. Improved Cornish engine 1820, 28,000, 
000; do. 1826, 30,000,000; do. 1828, 37,000,000; do. 1829, 41,000,000; do. 1889, 54,000, - 
000; do. 1850, 60,000,000. Consolidated mines, highest duty 1827, 67,000,000. Fowey 
consols, Cornwall, highest duty 1834, 97,000,000. United mines, highest duty, 1842, 
108,000,000. Among the largest pumping-engines in the world are the three which 
were employed in the drainage of Haarlem lake in Holland. Each engine worked sev- 
eral pumps, and had an average duty of 75,000,000 Ibs., raised one foot by 94 lbs. of 
Welsh coal. One of the engines is described as follows: Twosteam cylinders are placed 
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concentrically, the diameters being 1443 and 844 inches. They are united at the bottom, 
but there is a space of 14 in. between the inner cylinder and the top. The areas of the 
pistons are as 1 to 2.85, and are connected to a common cross-head or cap by one prin- 
cipal and four small piston-rods. This engine works 11 pumps, each of 63 in. (54 ft.) 
diameter. The measured delivery of all the 11 pumps at each stroke is 63 tons. The 
largest pumping plant in the world contains the centrifugal pumps built by J. and H. 
Gwynne, of Hammersmith, England, which were designed for draining the Ferrara 
marshes in Italy. ‘These pumps were able to raise 2000 tons of water per minute to a 
height of 12 feet. For information in regard to modern pumping engines see STEAM 
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PUN is the name given to a play upon words. The wit lies in the equivocal sense of 
some particular expression, by means of which an incongruous and therefore ludicrous 
idea is unexpectedly shot into the sentence. One or two examples will make the matter 
clearer than any definition. A noted punster was once asked, with reference to Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings, if he did not like ‘‘ to expatiate in such a field.’”’ ‘‘ No,’’? was the feli- 
citous rejoinder; ‘‘ I can’t get over the style”? (stile)—A Massachusetts lady complaining 
to a friend that her husband (whose business had taken him to the far west) constantly 
sent her letters filled with expressions of endearment, but no money, was told, by way 
of comfort, that he was giving her a proof of his wnremitting affection. 


PUNA. See POONA. 


PUNCH, the chief character ina popular comic exhibition performed by means of 
puppets (q.v.). Various accounts are given of the origin of the name. The exhibition is 
of Italian origin, and the Italian name is Pulcinella, or Policinella. According to one 
story, a peasant, a well-known character in the market-place of Naples, got the name 
Pulcinella from dealing in fowls (puleinelli), and after his death was personated in the 
puppet-shows of the San Carlino theater. Another account makes the word a corrup- 
tion of Puccio d’Aniello, the name of a witty buffoon of Acerra who joined a company 
of players, and became the favorite of the Neapolitan populace. Others give his original 
name as Paolo Cinella. The variety and inconsistency of the legends show them to be 
myths—histories invented to account for the name, ‘The modern Punch is only a modi- 
fication of an ancient mask (q.v.) to be seen represented on ancient vases, and taken per. 
haps from the Oscan Atellane; and the Italian name is pretty evidently a diminutive of 
pollice, the thumb—Tom Thumb (the dwarfs of northern mythology are sometimes styled 
déiumling, thumkins). The English name Punch is apparently identical with Eng. 
paunch; Bavarian punzen, a cask; Ital. punzone, a puncheon; and denotes anything 
thick and short (e.g., a Suffolk punch). The name Punchinello seems to have arisen from 
blending the English and Italian names. 

The drama. or play in which the modern Punch figures is ascribed to an Italian 
comedian, Silvio Fiorillo, about 1600. The exhibition soon found its way into other 
countries, and was very popular in England in the 17th century. Its popularity seems 
to have reached its height in the time of queen Anne, and Addison has given in the 
Spectator a regular criticism of one of the performances. The scenes as now given by 
the itinerant exhibitors of the piece are much shortened from what were originally per- 
formed, in which allusions to public events of the time were occasionally interpolated. 
The following is an outline of the plot as performed in 1813. Mr. Punch, a gentleman 
of great personal attraction, is married to Mrs. Judy, by whom he has a lovely daughter, 
but to whom no name is given in this piece, the infant being too young to be christened. 
In a fit of horrid and demoniac jealousy, Punch, like a second Zeluco, strangles his 
beauteous offspring. Just as he has completed his dreadful purpose Mrs. Judy enters, 
witnesses the brutal havoc, and eat screaming; she soon returns, however, armed with 
a bludgeon, and applies it to her husband’s head, ‘‘ which to the wood returns a wooden 
sound.” Punch at length exasperated seizes another bludgeon,soon vanquishes his 
already weakened foe, and lays her prostrate at his feet; then seizing the murdered 
infant and the expiring mother, he flings them both out of the window into the street. 
The dead bodies having been found, police-officers enter the dwelling of Punch, who 
flies for his life, mounts his steed; and the author neglecting, like other great poets, the 
confining unities of time and place, conveys his hero into Spain, where, however, he is 
arrested by an officer of the terrible inquisition. After enduring the most cruel tortures 
with incredible fortitude, Punch, by means of a golden key, opens his prison door and 
escapes. The conclusion of the story is satirical, allegorical, and poetical. The hero is 
first overtaken by weariness and laziness in the shape of a black dog, which he fights 
and conquers; disease in the disguise of a physician next arrests him; but Punch ‘sees 
through the thin pretense,” and dismisses the doctor with a few derogatory kicks. 
Death at length visits the fugitive; but Punch lays about his skeleton carcass so lustily, 
and makes the bones of his antagonist rattle so musically with a bastinado, that ‘‘ death 
his death’s blow then received.” Last of all comes the devil; first under the appearance 
of a lovely female, but afterwards in his own natural shape, to drag the offender to the 
infernal regions, to expiate his dreadful crimes. Even this attempt fails, and Punch is 
left triumphant over doctors, death, and the devil. The curtain falls amid the shouts of 
the conqueror, who, on his victorious staff, lifts on high his vanquished foe. 

The well-marked peculiarities in the original personification of Punch, which were & 
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high back, distorted breast, and loag nose, were intended to give an increased zest to his 
witticisms; but these features have been much exaggerated in the now so well-known 
illustrations of the popular periodical which bears his name. 

The performance of Punch, as generally represented, requires the assistance of only 
two persons—one to carry the theater and work the figures, the other to bear the box 
of puppets, blow the trumpet, and sometimes keep up the dialogue with the hero of the 
piece. The movements of the puppets are managed simply by putting the hands under 
the dress, making the second finger and thumb serve for the arms, while the forefinger 
works the head. 


PUNCH, or the LONDON CHARIVARI, the English comic journg&l par excellence, is a 
weekly magazine of wit, humor, and satire in prose and verse, copiously illustrated by 
sketches, caricatures, and emblematical devices. It draws its materials as freely from 
the most exalted spheres of foreign politics as from the provincial nursery; and, deal- 
ing with every side of life, is not less observant of the follies of Belgravia than of the 
peculiarities of Whitechapel. Punch gives due place to Irish bulls and dry Scotch 
humor, and does its best to present them in the raciest vernacular. Stern in the expo- 
sure of sham and vice, Punch is yét kindly when it makes merry over innocent foibles. 
Usually a censor morum in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial English Democritus, who 
laughs and provokes to laughter, Punch at times weeps with those that weep, and jocis 
remotis, pays a poetical tribute to the memory of the departed great. This wittiest of 
serial prints was founded in 1841, and, under the joint editorship of Mark Lemon and 
Shirley Brooks soon became a household word, while, ere long, its satirical cuts and 
witty rhymes were admittedly a power in the land. Punch is recognized as an 
English institution, and in corners of Europe where an Englishman rarely comes, 
the frequenters of the café may be seen puzzling over the esoteric wit and wisdom of 
Cockaigne. Their contributions to Punch helped to make Douglas Jerrold (q.v.), 
Tom Hood (q.v.), Albert Smith, and Thackeray (q.v.) famous; as their illustrations 
have done for Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, and Keene. It should be noted 
that this comic paper has done memorable service in purifying the moral standard of 
current wit in England. For the alternative name see CHARIVARI. 


PUNCH, a beverage introduced into England from India, and so-called from being 
usually made of five (Hindu, pantsh) ingredients—arrack, tea, sugar, water; and lemon- 
juice. As now prepared, punch may be described as a drink, the basis of which is 
alcohol, of one or more kinds, diluted with water, flavored with lemon or lime juice and 
spices, and sweetened with sugar; sometimes other ingredients are added according to 
taste, especially wine, ale, and tea. The mixture is usually compounded in a large 
china bow] made for the purpose, and is served out in glasses by means of a ladle. It is 
much more rarely seen now than formerly, which is not to be regretted, for a more 
unwholesome or intoxicating beverage could hardly be compounded. The ordinary 
mixed punch consists of the following ingredients: the juice of three lemons squeezed 
out into a large jug, and one lemon cut into slices, with the rind on for flavor; twelve 
ounces of loaf-sugar, and two quarts of boiling water; after being infused half an hour, 
and strained off, the liquid is poured into the punch-bow]l, and half a pint of rum and 
of brandy are added. A favorite mode of drinking this composition at present is as a 
liqueur after fish at dinner, for which purpose it is bottled, and when wanted is iced, 
either by placing the bottles in rough ice, or by pounding and mixing in fine ice. The 
principal varieties of punch, in addition to this, are rum, gin, and brandy punches, in 
which only one of the spirits mentioned is used, and champagne, milk, orange, rasp- 
berry, tea, wine punches. 

PUNCH, a tool for cutting circular or other shaped pieces out of metal, wood, or 
other materials. The simplest form of this instrument consists of a piece of steel formed 
at one end into a hollow cylinder, the end of which is ground to a very sharp cutting 
edge. The other end of the punch is made strong ard thick, to receive blows from a 
hammer, and to serve asa handle. When the instrument is in use, the cutting edge is 
applied to the surface which is to be perforated, and. a blow sufficiently hard is struck 
on the end of the handle, when a circular piece of the material is cut out and left in the 
holiow part, which can be removed at the upper end of the cylinder. The mode of 
manufacturing such tools is very simple. A piece of square steel-bar is taken, the thick- 
ness of which must correspond with the thickness of the handle. This is brought up to 
a sufficient heat in the furnace, and is then beaten or rolled laterally so as to have about 
the shape of a chisel. In the next stage, the edges are brought up; and finally, a man- 
dril is put into the groove thus made, and the edges are brought together, and welded: 
the mandril is then withdrawn, and the tool goes to be ground and finished. It will be 
obvious that by skill punches may be made which will make holes of almost any shape. 
The enormous development of our iron manufactures has necessitated the use of 
machine-tools in the place of those made for the hand, and none of the very ingenious 
inventions for this purpose have played a much more important part than the punching- 
machines, for without them the labor of drilling holes in iron plates for such objects as 
steam-boilers, iron-ships, bridges, and other great works, would have been so great as to 
have effectually prevented them from being undertaken. The punching-machine in- 
vented by Messrs. Roberts and Nasmyth, with recent modifications and improvements, 
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is in very general use in all our great engineering works; its essential parts are the 
punch, lever, and the spring. The punch is simply a piece of tough, hard steel of a 
cylindrical form, and of the size of the intended holes; it fits into a socket, which & 
suspended over a fixed iron plate or bench, which has a hole exactly under the punch, 
and exactly fitting it. In the socket which holds the punch is a coiled iron spring, 
which holds up the punch, and allows it to descend when the power is applied, and 
returns it when the pressure is relieved. The lever, when in action, presses on the top 
of the punch, and the plate of metal which is to be perforated being placed on the iron 
bench, receives the pressure of the punch with suflicient force to press out a disk of 
metal exactly the diameter of the punch, which falls through the hole in the iron bench. 
The lever is moved by a cam on a powerful wheel, which presses upon it until it can 
pass; then the lever being relieved, the punch is drawn up by the spring in its socket, 
ready to receive the action of the cam when the revolution of the wheel again brings it 
to bear on the lever. The punch itself is always solid, differing entirely in this respect 
from the hand-tools. This useful machine will perforate thick plates of iron, such as 
are used for ship-building, almost as quickly as a workman with an ordinary band-punch 
could perforate thin plates of tin; the holes made are quite true, and are ready to receive 
the rivets. 


PUNCTUATION, the division of a writing into sentences, and the subdivision of these 
into parts by means of certain marks called points, a great help to the clear exhibition of 
the meaning and tothe pleasant reading of what is written. The ancients were not 
acquainted with the use of points, or used them very little, and only for oratorical pur- 
poses. Punctuation, according to the grammar and sense, is said to have been an inyen- 
tion of the Alexandrian grammarian, Aristophanes; but was so much neglected and 
forgotten, that Charlemagne found it necessary to ask Warnefried and Alcuin to restore 
it. It consisted at first of a point called the stigma, and sometimes a line, variously 
formed and introduced. The system of punctuation now in use was introduced by the 
Venetian printer, Manutius, in the latter part of the 15th c.; the example was soon and 
generally followed, and little change has since been found requisite. The art of punc- 
tuation enables the writer to express his ideas more clearly, and the reader to understand 
more readily and more fully. Material errors in the arrangement of an author’s ideas, 
and in the order of the phrases in the sentences, have been detected and corrected by 
the judicious application of a critical punctuation. For along period after the intro- 
duction of the alphabet into general use, all the words, sentences, and letters of every 
composition were written continuously, and usually in large capitals at equal distances, 
after this manner: ‘‘GOTOTHEANTTHOUSLUGGARDCONSIDERHERWAYS 
ANDBEWISE.” When the writing was in small letters, it would be given in this 
tashion: ‘‘theLordismyshepherdIshallnotwant.” By whom the earliest attempts at 
punctuation were made is not known. ‘The art has been very slowly developed. Some 
of the most trustworthy writers on archeology ascribe the earliest attempts to Aristoph- 
anes; others to Thrasymachus, and to various other Grecian scholars several centuries 
before Christ. But whatever efforts were thus made, they were imperfect and transient. 
In the 8th c, Charlemagne directed several of the most learned men of that age to revive 
and remodel these obsolete attempts at punctuation; but with results scarcely more 
effective or enduring than those whose lost memories they aimed to revive. 

Near the close of the 15th c. Aldus Manutius, otherwise known as Manuzio, Manuzzi, 
or Manucci, also called Aldus the elder, was an eminent printer and publisher in Venice. 
In making some of his numerous improvements in the art of printing he became im- 
pressed with the necessity of facilitating the more ready understanding of printed matter. 
He invented and practically applied the main features of that system of punctuation 
which, with few important changes from time to time, has continued to the present day. 

In modern times punctuation is considered one of the most difficult parts of gram- 
mar fully to explain or rightly to understand. Grammarians differ widely in their 
general rules, and authors differ quite as widely in their application of these rules to 
particular cases. As to the most important principles, however, there is a very general 
agreement. Among the various marks and characters employed in this scheme of punc- 
tuation, the period, the colon, the semi-colon, and the comma are the most important 
and the most frequent. Other marks in use are interrogation and exclamation points, 
quotation marks, the hyphen, the apostrophe, etc. 

The comma, from the Greek Koptein, to cut off, indicates a shorter pause in reading, 
and demanding usually less notice than any other punctuation point. Under some cir- 
cumstances, however, it has great importance. Its design and value are readily scen, 
yet the occasions for its use, from their great number and variety, are most difficult to 
specify and define. When more than two nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs succeed. 
each other in a series, in either of the elements of a simple sentence, they should each 
be separated by commas, including, by latest usage, even the last couplet, in which the 
connecting conjunction is expressed. Many qualifying and explanatory phrases, and 
adverbs when so used, require a comma before and after them. The name of a person 
addressed or of anything thus personified, all words and phrases used independently, 
the members of compound sentences, antithetical and parenthetical words and phrases, 
each word of aseries in the same construction, and words repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, should be separated before and after by commas, But when avords or ideas 
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are arranged in pairs, the comma is placed only after each couplet. The semi-colon is 
used to separate those members of a compound sentence which demand a longer pause 
than a comma, or which contain in themselves the principal elements of a sentence, but 
do not, either of them, individually, fully express the main ideas of the sentence. This 
point is also used when the members of a compound sentence are antithetical. The 
colon marks a still longer pause than the semi-colon. It is placed after the address in 
the commencement of a letter or other communication; as, ‘‘My Dear Sir:” ‘‘ To the 
Editor of the Century :” This point is also legitimately placed near the close of any long 
sentence that is not yet completed, especially if two or more semi-colons have immedi- 
ately preceded in the same sentence. The period is placed at the end of every para- 
graph, and of every completed sentence, except when the sentence ends with a question 
or an exclamation. It is placed also after the titles or other headings of the chapters, 
and all other important divisions of a volume or other treatise. 

To understand fully and to apply in the best manner the principles of punctuation 
is more difficult from the fact that the best writers and most critical grammarians differ 
so widely from each other, and even from themselves at different times and in differ- 
ent circumstances. It is, then, impossible to give strict and universal rules for the 
application of the principal punctuation points. Punctuation demands for its full eluci- 
dation and its successful application, a quick apprehension, good judgment, a cultivated 
taste, and an extensive and varied reading. 


PUNGER GOURD. This term is found in the amendment to the Tennessee Code of 
1858, section 2108, which is added to the articles enumerated in the section as exempt 
from execution—in the case of one who is “‘ the head of a family, engaged in agriculture ” 
—‘‘twenty bushels of peanuts, three strings of red pepper, and two gourds, two 
punger gourds,” etc., and was passed March 19, 1877. The word ‘‘ punger” seems to be 
purely local and of unknown origin. It is thought, however, to have had its origin 
among the negro slaves, like the word ‘‘tote’’ and many others of like character. The 
term describes a very large gourd often with curved neck, at the base of which an 
opening is cut for the admission of articles, such as salt, eggs, soft soap, sugar, beans, 
seeds, or anything that may be stored and kept in such a receptacle. It was incommon 
use among tke pioneers and first settlers of this state and the south generally, and is 
used by some even to the present time. 


PUNDIT, a corruption of the Hindoostanee Pandit, denotes a learned Brahmin : one 
versed in the Sanskrit language, and in the science, laws, and religion of the Hindoos ; 
hence, a pretender to learning. See BRAHMA. 


PU'NIC WARS, the name commonly given to the three ‘great wars waged for suprem- 
acy between Rome and Carthage. The Latin word punicus, or penicus, was the name 
given by the Romans to the Carthaginians, in allusion to their Phenician descent. Foran 
outline of the struggle between the two rival powers, see CARTHAGE, ROME, HAMILCAR, 
HANNIBAL, and the Scrptios. The Romans, who believed, not without reason, that the 
Carthaginians never sincerely meant to keep any treaty of peace, employed the phrase 
punica fides, ‘‘Punic faith,” to denote a false and faithless spirit. 


PUNISHMENT, in this country, usually means the deprivation of property or liberty, 
or the infliction of pain on the body of one who commits a criminal offense. It is not 
applicable, generally, to civil actions, though these are also followed with the compul- 
sory payment of money, and failing which, with the deprivation of property and liberty. 
As the legal consequence of crimes, punishment consists chiefly of the infliction of pain 
on the body, and this ranges from capital punishment or death down to imprisonment 
for a term of years, and, in some cases, whipping is added; and in military and naval 
offenses, flogging. Capital punishment is inflicted only in case of treason and murder 
(but there are other instances under naval or army discipline), and in the form of hang- 
ing (q.v.). In crimes of less degree, imprisonment, or penal servitude (q.v.) for a term 
of years, is the punishment. Asa general rule, the judge has a discretion to fix the 
punishment within two defined limits. In the great mass of the smallest crimes, which 
are cognizable by justices of the peace, and are frequently ternied offenses punishable 
summarily, the usual punishment is a fine or penalty, i.e., a sum of money is ordered to 
be paid by the offender, and if he do not pay it, his goods are sold to make up the sum; 
failing which, he is committed to the county jail for a short period of one or more 
bee ; but, in some of the cases, imprisonment and hard labor are imposed in lieu of 
A une, 

There are, in general, three theories concerning the design of punishment— 
those of retribution, prevention, and reformation. According to the first the only 
purpose of punishment is the vindication of the law upon the transgressor, or the in- 
fliction upon him of such pain or deprivation as he deserves: its motto might be said 
to be justice. The second makes prevention the only object, the offender being kept 
from further wrong-doing, and others being deterred from criminal acts by the certainty 
of punishment: its motto, protection. The third theory regards the reforrhation of the 
criminal as the only legitimate design of punishment, and maintains that when this is 
accomplished, further punishment should cease: its motto, love; probably no one of these 
three theories exhausts the whole content of punishment; yet each may have a cer. 
tain application—the question then becoming one as to which of the three shall be 
prominent. 
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PUNISHMENT, Future. See HEL. 


PUNISHMENTS, Mitirary AND NAVAL, can be inflicted only in accordance with 
military law. Flogging, branding, and tattooing or marking the body, are prohibited 
in both the army and navy. Commanding officers can inflict minor punishments, 
A court-martial in the navy can inflict any punishment not prohibited by law. In 
the army the legal punishments are death, confinement, confinement on bread and 
water, solitary confinement, hard labor, ball and chain, forfeiture of pay, and discharge 
from the service ; and for non-commissioned officers, reduction to the ranks. Confine- 
ment must not exceed 14 days at a time. None but the commanding officer can place a 
commissioned officer under arrest. In certain of the German armies, punishment is 
inflicted on the men in the form of strokes with a cane or with the flat of a sabre. 


PUNJAB, or Pangazs (from two Persian words signifying ‘‘ five rivers:” the Penta- 

tamia of the Greeks), is an extensive territory in the n.w. of Hindustan, watered by 
the Indus, and its five great affluents—the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej, and 
forms a British possession since Feb., 1849. It is bounded on the w. by the Suliman 
mountains, on the n. by Cashmere, and on thee. and s.e. by the Sutlej, which, in its 
lower course, is called the Ghara. ‘The extreme length is about 800 m., and the width 
about 650 miles. The total area is over 200,000 sq.m., more than half of which is the 
territory of feudatories. The British possessions are 110,667 sq. m., of which less than 
a third is cultivated. According to the census of 1891 as finally revised and corrected, 
the pop. is 20,866,847; giving an average of 189 to the sq. mile. The length of roads 
is 26,744 m. The physical character of the northern contrasts strikingly with that 
of the southern districts. In then., the whole surface is traversed by spurs from 
the Himalayas, which inclose deep valleys. In the s. the surface is unbroken by 
any important eminence except the Salt range, varying from 2,000 to 5,000 ft. high, 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. The country, divided into five doabs or inter- 
fluvial tracts, and frequently spoken of as the plains of the Indus, has a general 
slope toward the s.w. The climate in the plains is most oppressively hot and dry in 
summer, reaching in May 115° to 121° in the shade at several stations; but cool, and 
sometimes frosty, in winter. Little rain falls except in the districts along the base of the 
Himalayas. The soil varies from stiff clay and loam to sand; but, in general, is sandy 
and barren, intermixed with fertile spots. The rivers afford abundant means of irriga- 
tion. The indigenous vegetation of the Punjab is meager. ‘Trees are few in number 
and small, and fuel is so scarce that cow-dung is much used in its stead. With an 
efficient system of agriculture, however, the territories of this part of India might be 
rendered very productive. Of the ordinary crops, wheat of excellent quality is produced 
in considerable quantities, and indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, opium, buckwheat, rice, 
barley, millet, maize, and numerous vegetables and fruits are grown. The manufactur- 
ing industry of this region is very considerable, and is carried on for the most part in the 
great towns, as Amritsir (q. v.), Lahore (q. v.) (the capital), Multan (q. v.), ete. Spices 
and other groceries, dye-stuffs, cloths, metals, and hardware, are imported from the 
more eastern provinces of British India; and grain, ghee, hides, wool, carpets, shawls, 
silk, cotton, indigo, tobacco, salt, and horses are exported. The inhabitants are of 
various races, chiefly Sikhs, Jats, Gujurs, Rajputs, and Patans. Of the whole popula- 
tion one-half are Mohammedans; more than a third are of the Hindu faith and about 
one-fifteenth are Sikhs. There are upward of 17,000 Europeans in the Punjab. The 
Jats are the most prominent of the races of the Punjab, and are said to have formed 
the ‘‘core and nucleus” of the Sikh nation and military force. Of the history of the 
Punjab, all that is important is given under the heading Srus. 


PUNKAH, a gigantic fan for ventilating apartments, used in India and _ tropical 
climates. It consists of a light frame of wood, covered with calico, from which a short 
curtain depends, and is suspended by ropes from the ceiling; another rope from it passes 
over a pulley in the wall to a servant stationed without; the servant pulls the punkah 
backward and forward, maintaining a constant current of air in the chamber. 


PUNSHON, Witu1am MoRL.ey, pD.p., 1824-81; b, England; became local preacher 
in the Methodist connection in 1840 at Sunderland; studied as a probationer at the Wes- 
leyan college, Richmond; became pastor at Marden in Kent; and at Whitehaven in 
1845. After this he was stationed at Carlisle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, and Leeds, 
removing in 1858 to London, where he remained for nine years. In 1868 he went to 
Canada as a delegate to the Canada conference from the British Wesleyan conference. 
While there he married the sister of his deceased wife, and remained in Canada as 
pastor of achurch. He visited the United States, preaching and lecturing in some of 
the principal cities. After the death of his second wife he returned to England, where 
at one time he was president of the British conference. He was a very popular preacher. 
He published Life Thoughts; Sabbath Chimes, in verse; The Prodigal Son; besides 
Sermons and Addresses. 


PUNT, a heavy, oblong, flat-bottomed boat, useful where stability and not speed is 
needed. Punts are much used for fishing. Some are fitted for oars, but the more usua} 
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mode of propulsion is by poles operating on the bottom. Punting is a very laborious 
exercise. 

PUNTA ARENAS, a t. in Costa Rica, on the gulf of Nicoya, the port of San José, 
60 m. northwest. Vessels drawing more than 64 ft. must anchor 2 m. out. The Pacific 
mail steamers stop here. It is connected with Cartago by telegraph. The climate is 
unhealthful, and the population in 1892 was only 2538. 


PUPA (Lat. a girl, or a doll), the second stage of insect life after the hatching of the 
egg. The first stage after the egg is that of Larva (q.v.). In those insects of which the 
metamorphosis is complete (see INSECTS), the pupa is generally quite inactive, and takes 
no food. This is the case in the lepidoptera, the pupa of which is called a chrysalis 
awrelia and in the coleoptera, hymenoptera, and diptera. Manifestations of life may 
indeed be produced by touching, or in any way irritating, the pupa, but it is incapable 
of locomotion and of eating. It is quite otherwise with the pup of other orders, which 
are often very voracious, and resemble the perfect insect in almost everything but that 
the wings are wanting. The peculiarities of the pupa are noticed in the articles on the 
different orders and gencra of insects, For interesting specimens, see illus., BEETLEs, 
ETc., vol. IT. 

PUPIL. See Eye. 


PUPIL, in the law of Scotland, means, in the case of a male, one who is under 14 
years of age; in the case of a female, one under the age of 12 years. 


PUPPET, a name (derived from the Lat. pupus, a child or boy, Fr. poupée, a doll) 
signifying a childlike image. The Italic fantoccini (from fantino, a child), and the French 
marionettes (q.v.) are other names for puppets. Puppet-plays, or exhibitions in which 
the parts of the different characters are taken by miniature figures worked by wires, 
while the dialogue is given by persons behind the scenes, are of very ancient date. 
Figures with movable limbs have been found in the tombs of ancient Egypt and Etruria. 
Originally intended to gratify children, they ended in being a diversion for adults. In 
China and India they are still made to act dramas either as movable figures or as shadows 
behind a curtain (‘‘ombres chinoises”). In Italy and France puppet-plays were at one 
time carried to a considerable degree of artistic perfection, and even Lessing and Goethe 
in Germany thought the subject worth their serious attention. Im England they are 
mentioned under the name of motions by many of our early authors, and frequent allu- 
sions occur to them in the plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and the older dramatists. 
The earliest exhibitions of this kind consisted of representations of stories taken from 
the Old and New Testament, or from the lives and legends of saints. They thus seem 
to have been the last remnant of the moralities of the 15th century. We learn from Ben 
Jonson and his contemporaries that the most popular of these exhibitions at that time 
were the Prodigal Son, and Nineveh with Jonas and the Whale. Eventhe Puritans, with 
all their hatred of the regular stage, did not object to be present at such representations. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, puppet-plays were exhibited in Fleet street and Holborn 
bridge—localities infested by them at the period of the restoration. The most noted 
exhibitions of the kind were those of Robert Powell in the beginning of the 18th century. 
(See Chambers’s Book .f Days, vol. ii. 167.) So recently as the time of Goldsmith, scrip- 
tural ‘‘ motions” were common, and, in She Stoops to Conquer, reference is made to the 
display of Solomon’s temple in one of these shows. The regular performances of the 
stage were also sometimes imitated; and Dr. Samuel Johnson has observed that puppets 
were so capable of representing even the plays of Shakespeare, that Macbeth might be 
represented by them as well as by living actors. These exhibitions, however, much 
degenerated, aud latterly consisted of a wretched display of wooden figures barbarously 
formed, and decorated without the least degree of taste or propriety, while the dialogues 
were jumbles of absurdities and nonsense. 

The mechanism of puppet-plays is simple. The exhibitor is concealed above or 
below the stage, works the figures by means of wires, and delivers the dialogues requisite 
to pass between the characters. The exhibition of Punch (q.v.) is an example, 

PURAN'A (literally ‘‘ old,” from the Sanskrit purd, before, past), is the name of that 
class of religious works which, besides the Tantras (q.v.) is the main foundation of the 
actual popular creed of the Brahminical Hindus (see Hiypu RELIGION under INDIA). 
According to the popular belief, these works were compiled by Vydsa (q.v.), the sup- 
posed arranger of the Vedas (q.v.), and the author of the Mahdbhdrata (q.v.), and possess 
an antiquity far beyond the reach of historical computation. A critical investigation, 
however, of the contents of the existing works bearing that name must necessarily lead 
to the conclusion, that in their present form they do not only not belong to a remote age, 
but can barely claim an antiquity of a thousand years. The word purdn'a occurs in some 
passages of the Mahabharata, the law-books of Yajnavalkya and Manu (q.v.); it is even 
met with in some Upanishads and the great Brahman’ a portion of the White- Yajur. Veda; 
but it is easy to show that in all these ancient works it cannot refer to the existing com- 

ositions called Puran’a, and, therefore, that no inference relative to the age of the 
tter can be drawn from that of the former, whatever that may be. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that there are several circumstances tending to show that there existed 
a number of works called Puran’a, which preceded the actual works of the same name, 
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and were the source whence these probably derived a portion of their contents. The 
oldest known author of a Sanskrit vocabulary, Amara-Sinha, gives as a synonym of 
Puran’‘a the word panchalakshan'a, which means ‘‘ that which has five (panchan) char- 
acteristic marks” (lakshan'a); and the scholiasts of that vocabulary agree in stating that 
these lakshan'as are: 1. Primary creation, or cosmogony; 2. Secondary creation, or the 
destruction and renovation of worlds; 3. Genealogy of gods and patriarchs; 4. Manwan- 
taras, or reigns of Manus; and 5. The history of the prineess of the solar and lunar races. 
Such, then, were the characteristic topics of a Purfn’a at the time, if not of Amara-Sinha 
himself—which is probable—at loast of his oldest commentators. Yet the distinguished 
scholar, most conversant with the existing Puran’as, who, in his preface to the transla- 
tion of the Vishn'u-Purdn'a, gives a more or less detailed account of their chief contents 
(Prof. H. H. Wilson), observes, in regard to the quoted definition of the commentators 
on Amara-Sinha, that in no one instance do the actual Puran'as conform to it exactly; 
that ‘‘to some of them it is utterly inapplicable; to others, it only partially applies.” 
To the Vishn'u-Purdn'a, he adds, it belongs more than to any other Puran’a; but even in 
the case of this Puran’a he shows that it cannot be supposed to be included in the term 
explained by the commentators. The age of Amara-Sinha is, according to Wilson, the 
last half of the century preceding the Christian era; others conjecture that it dates some 
centuries later. On the supposition, then, that Amara-Sinha himself implied by pancha- 
lakshan’a the sense given to this term by his commentators, there would have been 
Puran’as about 1900 or 1600 years ago; but none of these have descended to our time in 
the shape it then possessed. 

Various passages in the actual Puran’as furnish proof of the existence of such elder 
Puran'as. ‘The strongest evidence in this respect is that afforded by a general descrip- 
tion given by the Matsya-Purdn'a of the extent of each of the Puran’as (which are uni- 
formly stated to be 18 in number), including itself; for, leaving aside the exceptional 
case in which it may be doubtful whether we possess the complete work now going by 
the name of a special Puran’a, Prof. Wilson, in quoting the description from the Maisya- 
Purdn'a, and in comparing with it the real extent of the great majority of Puran‘as the 
completeness of which, in their actual state, does not admit of a reasonable doubt, has 
conclusively shown that the Matsya-Purdn'a speaks of works which are not those we 
now possess. We are then bound to infer that there have been Puran’as older than 
those preserved, and that their number has been 18, whereas, on the contrary, it will be 
hereafter seen that it is very doubtful whether we are entitled to assign this number to 
the actual Purdan’a literatnre. 

The modern age of this latter literature, in the form in which it is known to us, is 
borne out by the change which the religious and philosophical ideas, taught in the epic 
poems and the philosophical Sftras, have undergone in it; by the legendary detail into 
which older legends and myths have expanded; by the numerous religious rites—not 
countenanced by the Vedic or epic works—which are taught, and, in some Puran’as at 
least, by the historical or quasi-scientific instruction which is imparted, in it. To divest 
that which, in these Puran’as, is ancient, in idea or fact, from that which is of parasiti- 
eal growth, is a task which Sanskrit philology has yet to fulfill; but even a superficial 
comparison of the contents of the present Puran’a with the ancient lore of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and science, must convince every one that the picture of religion and life 
unfolded by them is a caricature of that afforded by the Vedic works, and that it was 
drawn by priestcraft, interested in submitting to itssway the popular mind, and unscru- 
pulous in the use of the means which had to serve it sends. The plea on which the com- 
position of the Puran’as was justified even by great Hindu authorities—probably because 
they did not feel equal to the task of destroying a system already deeply rooted in the 
national mind, or because they apprehended that the nation at large would remain with- 
out any religion at all, if, without possessing the Vedic creed, it likewise became 
deprived of that based on the Puran’as—this plea is best illustrated by a quotation from 
Sayan’a, the celebrated commentator on the three principal Vedas. He says (Rigv., ed. 
Miller, vol.i p. 33): ‘‘ Women and S’fidras, though they, too, are in want of knowledge, 
have no right to the Veda, for they are deprived of [the advantage of] reading it in con- 
sequence of their not being invested with the sacred cord; but the knowledge of law [or 
duty] and that of the supreme spirit arises to them by means of the Purén’as and other 
books [of this kind].” Yet to enlighten the Hindu nation as to whether or not these 
books—which sometimes are even called a fifth Veda—teach that religion which is con- 
tained in the Vedas and Upanishads, there would be no better method than to initiate 
such a system of popular education as would reopen to the native mind those ancient 
works, now virtually closed to it. 

Though the reason given by Sayan’a, as clearly results from a comparison of the 
Purfn’as with the oldest works of Sanskrit literature, is but a poor justification of the 
origin of the former, and though it is likewise indubitable, that even at his time (the 
middle of the 15th c. A.D.) they were, as they still are, not merely an authoritative source 
of religion for ‘‘ women and S'fidras,” but for the great majority of the males of other 
castes also, it nevertheless explains the great variety of matter of which the present 
Purfin’as are composed, so great and so multifarious indeed, that, in the case of some of 
them, it imparts to them a kind of cyclopeedical character. They became, as it seems, 
the source of all popular knowledge; a substitute to the masses of the nation, not only 
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for the theological literature, but for scientific works, the study of which was gradually 
restricted to the leisure of the learned few. Thus, while the principal subjects taught 
by nearly all the Purana are cosmogony, religion, including law, and the legendary mat- 
ter which, to a Hindu, assumes the value of history, in some of them we meet with a 
description of places which gives to them something of the character of geography ; 
while one, the Agni-Purdna, also pretends to teach archery, medicine, rhetoric, prosody, 
and grammar ; though it is needless to add that that teaching has no real worth. 

One purpose, however, and that a paramount one, is not included in the argument by 
which Sayan’a endeavored to account for the composition of the Puran'as—it is the pur- 
pose of establishing a sectarian creed. At the third phase of Hindu religion (see Inp1a), 
two gods of the Hindu pantheon especially engrossed the religious faith of the masses, 
Vishn’u (q.v.) and S'iva (q.v.), each being looked upon by his worshipers as the supreme 
deity, to whom the other as well as the remaining gods were subordinate. Moreover, 
when the power or energy of these gods had been raised to the rank of a separate deity, 
it was the female S’akti, or energy, of S'iva, who, as Durga, or the consort of this god, 
was held in peculiar awe by a numerous host of believers. Now, apart from the general 
reasons mentioned before, a principal object, and probably the principal one of the 
Puran'as, was to establish, as the case might be, the supremacy of Vishn’'u or S’‘iva, and 
it may be likewise assumed of the female energy of S’iva, though the worship of the 
latter belongs more exclusively to the class of works known as Tantras. There are, 
accordingly, Vaishn’ava-Puran'as, or those composed for the glory of Vishn’u, S’aiva- 
Purana, or those which extol the worship of S'iva ; and one or two Puran’as, perhaps, 
but merely so far as a portion of them is concerned will be more consistently assigned 
to the S'akta worship, or that of Durgé, than to that of Vishn’u or S'iva. 

‘‘The invariable form of the Puran’as,” says Prof. Wilson, in his Preface to the 
Vishn'u-Purdn'a, ‘‘is that of a dialogue in which some person relates its contents in 
reply to the inquiries of another. This dialogue is interwoven with others, which are 
repeated as having been held, on other occasions, between different individuals, in con- 
sequence of similar questions having been asked. The immediate narrator is commonly, 
though not constantly, Lomaharshan’a, or Romaharshan’‘a, the disciple of Vyasa, who is 
supposed to communicate what was imparted to him by his preceptor, as he had heard 
it from some other sage.... Lomaharshan’a is called Sfta, as if it was a proper name ; 
but it is, more correctly, a title: and Lomaharshan’a was ‘a sata,” that is, a bard, or 
panegyrist, who was created, according to the Vishn'u-Purdn'a, to celebrate the exploits 
of princes, and who, according to the Vayu and Padma Purdn'as has a right, by birth 
and profession, to narrate the Puran’as, in preference even to the Brahmans.” 

The number of the actual Puran’as is stated to be 18, and their names, in the order 
given, are the following: 1. Brahma-; 2. Padma-, 3. Vishn'u-; 4. S'iva-; 5. Bhdgavata-; 
6. Naradiya-; %. Markan'd'eya-; 8. Agni-; 9. Bhavishya-; 10. Brahma-vaivartta-; 11. 
LTinga-; 12. Vartha-; 18. Skanda-; 14. Vamana-; 15. Kirma-; 16. Matsya; 17. Garu. 
da-; and 18. Brahmdn'da-Purdn'a. In other lists the Agni-Puran'a is omitted, and the 

Vayu-Puran'a inserted instead of it; or the Garud'a and Brahmdn'da are omitted, and 
replaced by the Vayu and Nr'isinha Purdn'as. Of these Puran'‘as, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 17, 

. and probably 1, are Puran’as of the Vaishn'ava sect; 4, 8, 11, 18, 15, 16, of the S‘iva 
sect; 7 is, in one portion of it, called Devimahatmya, the text-book of the worshipers 
of Durga; otherwise, it has little of a sectarian spirit, and would therefore neither 
belong to the Vaishn’ava nor to the S‘aiva class; 14, as Prof. Wilson observes, ‘‘ divides 
its homage between S/iva and Vishn’u with tolerable impartiality; it is not connected, 
therefore, with any sectarial principles, and may have preceded their introduction.” 
The Bhavishya-Purdn'a (9), as described by the Matsya-Purdn'a, would be a book of 
prophecics; but the Bhavishya-Purdn'a known to Prof. Wilson consists of five books, 
four of which are dedicated to the gods Brahma, Vishn'u, S'iva, and Twashtr'i; and the 
same scholar doubts whether this work could have any claim to the name of a Puran’a, 
as its first portion is merely a transcript of the words of the first chapter of Manu, and 
the rest is entirely a manual of religious rites and ceremonies. There are similar grounds 
for doubt regarding other works of the list. | 

If the entire number of works, nominally, at least, corresponding with those of the 
native list, were taken as a whole, their contents might be so defined as to embrace the 
five topics specified by the commentators on the glossary of Amara-Sinha; philosophical 
speculations on the nature of matter and soul, individual as well as supreme; small codes 
of law; descriptions of places of pilgrimage; a vast ritual relating to the modern wor- 
ship of the gods; numerous legends; and exceptionally, asin the Agni-Purdn’a, scien- 
tific tracts, If taken, however, individually, the difference between most of them, both 
in style and contents, is so considerable that a general definition would become inaccu- 
rate. A short description of each Puran’a has been given by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
in his preface to his translation of the Vishnu-Purdn'a; and to it, as well as to his detailed 
account of some Puran’as ia separate essays (collected in his works), we must therefore refer 
the reader who would wish to obtain a fuller knowledge of these works.—The age of the 
Purfn’a, though doubtless modern, isuncertain. The Bhdgavata, on account of its being 
ascribed to the authorship of the grammarian Vopadeva, would appear to yield a safer 
computation of its age than the rest; for Vopadeva lived in the 12th c., or, as some 
hold, 13th c., after Christ; but this authorship, though probable, is not proved to a cer: 
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tainty. As to the other Purfn’as, their age is supposed by Prof. Wilson to fall within 
the 12th and 17th centuries of the Christian era, with the exception, though, of the Mérk- 
an'd eya-Purdn'a, which, in consideration of its unsectarian character, he would place in 
the 9th or 10th century. But it must Be borne in mind that all these dates are purely 
conjectural, and given as such by the scholar whose impressions they convey. 

Besides these eighteen Puran’as or great Purfn’as, there are minor or Upapurdn‘ae, 
‘‘ differing little in extent or subject from some of those to which the title of Purdan’a ig 
ascribed.” ‘Their number is given by one Puran’'a as four; another, however, names 
the following 18: 1. Sanatkumdra-; 2. Ndrasinha-; 3. Néradiya-; 4. Siva-; 5. Durvd 
sasa-; 6. Kdpila-; 7. Mdnava-; 8. Aus'anasa-; 9. Varun'a-; 10. Kélikd-; 11. S'dmba-; 
12. Nandi-; 18. Saura-; 14. Pards'ara-.; 15. Aditya-; 16. Méhes'wara-; 17. Bhaigavata 
(probably, however, a misreading for Bhdrgava); and 18. Vas'ishtha- Upapurdn'a. Another 
list, differing from the latter, not in the number, but in the names of the Upapuran’as, 
is likewise given in Prof. Wilson’s Preface to the Vishn'u-Purdn'a. Many of these 
Upapuran’as are apparently no longer procurable, while other works so called, but not 
included in either list, are sometimes met with; for instance, a Mudgala and Ganes'a 
Upapuran’a. The character of the Upapuran’as is, like that of the Puran’as, sectarian; 
the S'iva-Upapurdn'a, for instance, inculcates the worship of S‘iva, the Kalikd- Upapu- 
rdn'a that of Durga or Devi. 

Both Puran’as and Upapuran’as are for a considerable portion of their contents 
largely indebted to the two great epic works, the Mahdbhdrata (q.v.) and Rémdyan'a 
(q.v.), more especially to the former of them. Of the Purfn’as, the original text of 
three has already appeared in print: that of the Bhdgavata in several native editions, 
published at Bombay, with the commentary of S’ridharaswamin, and partly in a Paris 
edition by Eugéne Burnout, which remained incomplete through the premature death of 
that distinguished scholar; that of the Markan’'-d'eya-Purdn'a, edited at Calcutta in the Bid- 
liotheca Indica, by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea ; and that of the Linga-Purdn’a, edited at Bom- 
bay for, regarding a fourth, the Garud’a-Purdn’a, edited at Benares and Bombay, it seems 
doubtful whether that little work is the same as the Puran’a spoken of in the native list. 
Besides these, small portions from the Padma, Skanda, Bhavishyottara, Markan‘d’eya, 
and other Purfin’as have been published in India and Europe. Of translations we have 
only to name the excellent French translation by Burnouf of the first nine books of the 
Bhigavata, and the elegant translation of the whole Vishn’u-Purdn’a, together with valu- 
able notes by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson, which has recently been republished in his 
works, in a new edition, amplified with numerous notes, by Prof. F. E. Hall.—For gen- 
eral information on the character and contents of the Puran’as, see especially Wilson's 
preface to his translation of the Vishn’u-Purdn’a (Works, vol. vi., Lond. 1864), Burnouf’s 
preface to his edition of the Bhdgavata (Paris, 1840), Wilson’s Analysis of the Purdn’as 
(Works, vol. iii., Lond. 1864, edited by Prof. R. Rost), K. M. Banerjea’s Introduction to 
Mérkan'd'eya (Calcutta, 1862), and John Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and 
History of the People of India, vols. i. to v. (Lond. 1858-71). 


PURBECK, IsLx oF, a district in the south of Dorsetshire, 12 m. in length from w. to 
e., and 7 m. in breadth, is bounded on the n. by the river Frome and Poole harbor, on 
the e. and s. by the English channel, and on the w. by the stream of Luckford lake, which, 
rising in the park of Lulworth castle, flows n. and joins the Frome. On the w., however,: 
the water-boundary is not complete, the district being connected with the main portion 
of the co. at East Lulworth, and the so-called isle of Purbeck is therefore really a penin- 
sula. In ancient times the isle of Purbeck was a royal deer-forest. See PurBEcK BEps. 


PURBECK BEDS, a group of strata forming the upper members of the oolite group 
(q.v.), and so named because they are well developed in the peninsula called the isle of 
Purbeck (q.v.), s. of Poole estuary in Dorsetshire. They are, like the Wealden beds 
above them, chiefly fresh-water formations; but their organic remains join them more 
closely to the marine-formed oolites below than to the superior Wealden series. Though 
of a very limited geographical extent, the Purbeck beds have yet considerable impor- 
tance from the changes in animal life that took place during their deposition. Generally 
less than 200 ft. in thickness, they, however, exhibit three distinct and peculiar sets of 
animal remains. ‘This has caused them to be arranged into three corresponding groups, 
known as the upper, middle, and lower Purbecks. 

The upper Purbecks are entirely fresh-water, and the strata are largely charged with 
the remains of shells and fish; the cases of the entomostraca cyprides are very abun- 
dant and characteristic. The building-stone called Purbeck marble belongs to this 
division. 

The middle Purbecks record numerous changes during their deposition. The new- 
est of the strata consists of fresh-water limestone, with the remains of cyprides, turtles, 
and fish. This rests on brackish water-beds—cyrena with layers of corbula and melania. 
Below this there are marine strata, containing many species of sea-shells. Then follow 
some fresh and brackish-water limestone and shales, which again rest on the cinder-bed, 
a marine argillaceous deposit, containing a vast accumulation of the shells of a small 
oyster. This is preceded by fresh-water strata, abounding in the remains of entomos- 
traca, and containing some beds of cherty limestone, in which little bodies, believed to 
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have been the spore-cases of species of chara, have been found. At the base of this 
subgroup, a marine shale occurs, containing shells and impressions apparently of a large 
zostera. - 

PURCELL, Henry, the most eminent of English musicians, was b. at Westminster in 
1658, and was son of Henry Purcell, one of the gentlemen of the chapel-royal appointed 
at the restoration. He lost his father at the age of six, and was indebted for his musical 
training to Cook, Humphreys, and Dr. Blow. His compositions at a very early age 
showed evidence of talent. In 1680 he was chosen to succeed Dr. Christopher Gibbons 
as organist of Westminster abbey; and in 1682 he was made organist of the chapel-royal. 
He wrote numerous anthems and other compositions for the church, which were eagerly 
sought after for the use of the various cathedrals, and have retained their place to the 
present day. Purcell’s dramatic and chamber compositions are even more remarkable. 
Among the former may be mentioned his music to the Tempest, his songs in Dryden’s 
King Arthur, his music to Howard’s and Dryden’s Indian Queen, to Urfey’s Don Quizote, 
etc. A great many of his cantatas, odes, glees, catches, and rounds are yet familiar to 
lovers of vocal music. In 1683 he composed twelve sonatas for two violins and a bass. 
Purcell studied the Italian masters deeply, and often made reference to his obligations 
to them. In originality and vigor, as well as harmony and variety of expression, he far 
surpassed both his predecessors and his contemporaries. His church music has been 
collected and edited from the original MS. by Mr. Vincent Novello, in a folio work which 
appeared in 1826-86, with a portrait and essay on his life and works. He died of con- 
sumption in 1695, and was buried in Westminster abbey. 


PURCELL, JoHN Baptist, was born in Ireland in 1800. He was educated in Paris 
and the U. 8., and ordained to the R. C. priesthood in 1826. He became bishop of 
Cincinnati in 1833 and archbishop in 1850. In 1869 he took part in the general council 
at the Vatican. For over forty years as bishop and archbishop he devoted himself to 
extending the Rom. Cath. church in his diocese. When hecame to his see there were but 16 
Rom. Cath. churches in Ohio ; in 1876 there were 460 churches, 100 chapels, 3 sem- 
inaries, 3 colleges, 6 hospitals, and 22 orphan asylums. For many years he took charge 
of the savings of his parishioners, which he invested in ecclesiastical buildings. Owing 
to bad management he failed, 1878, for $4,000,000. In 1880 he retired from his charge 
to the convent at St. Martin’s in his diocese, where he died, 1883. He published 
Lectures and Pastoral Letters; and The Roman Clergy and Free Thought (1870). 


PURCHAS, SAMUEL, 1577-1626; b. at Thaxted, Essex, England; studied at Cam- 
bridge; obtained the vicarage of Eastwood, but committing the cure to his brother, he 
settled in London for the greater advantage of preparing and printing the collection of 
travels which he had commeuced. He published the first volume in 1613, and the last 
four 12 years later under the title, Purchas: His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the World, 
and the Religions Observed in All Ages and Places Discovered from the Creation unto this 
Present. In 1615 he was made bachelor of divinity at Oxford, and became rector of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, in London, and chaplain to Dr. Abbott, archbishop of Canterbury. 
The publication of his works brought him into debt. He published also Microcosmus, or 
ie History of Man; The King’s Tower and Triumphal Arch of London; A Funeral 
Sermon. 


PURCHASE-SYSTEM, a highly unpopular and much-misunderstood arrangement in 
the British army, by which a large proportion—more than half—of the first appoint- 
ments of officers and their subsequent promotion used to be effected. It dates from the 
first formation of an English standing army, and was formally recognized in the reign 
of Queen Anne. The system itself was very simple. A price was fixed by regulation 
for each substantive rank (see PROMOTION), Viz.: 


Price. Difference. 
Lientenant-colonel;, i. se.sian ee Pe ily Dahan tients £4500 £1300 
‘ NLDA OTs civase io\elnw vonnehh-xste nits aieta de Te cane ei iehctee 3200 1400 
CAPERS mee bie o aaihis ny. 4 pe Vio tiem ae eben tals ye Litas te 1800 1100 
Ti GULCTAT Ibe she) os te s ag aA aco bee ee eis eae 700 250 
COMIEL OF ENSIOT nis isis, Hleasonsis Hae eae bide clair: 450 sia 


When any officer holding one of these regimental commissions desired to retire from the 
army, he was entitled to sell his commission for the price stipulated in the above table— 
£4,500 in the case of a lieut.col. This sum was made up by the senior maj., who was 
willing and able to purchase, buying the rank of lieut.col. for £13800; the senior capt., 
willing and able to purchase, buying a majority for £1400; a lieut. purchasing his com- 
pany for £1100; a cornet or ensign becoming lieut. on payment of £250; and, lastly, by 
the sale to some young gentleman of an ensigncy or cornetcy for £450. In practice, 
fancy prices higher than the above were usually given, according to the popularity of a 
regiment, and vested interests in these over-regulation prices caused most serious com- 
plications whenever the government made any change affecting the promotion of pur- 
chase officers. The value of commissions in the guards was also greater; but as they 
constitute but a few regiments, and are mostly officered from the nobility, they do not 
need particular description. 
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No commission could be purchased by one officer unless another officer vacated his 
commission by its sale. Death vacancies, vacancies caused by augmenting a regiment, 
vacancies resulting from the promotion of colonels to be major-generals, were filled 
without purchase, usually by seniority. No rank above lieut.col. could be purchased. 

It is alleged with truth that purchase enabled the rich man to step over the head of 
the poorer but perhaps better qualified non-purchasing officer; and that money decided 
where merit should be the only guide. These disadvantages, however, it is replied, 
were not unmixed. Purchase, it is argued, introduced into the army men of a very high 
class in society, who gave a tone to the whole of military life. A great proportion of 
these wealthy men entered with the intention of merely spending a few years in the 
army. This tended to keep the officers young—a great advantage; and, further, pro- 
vided in the country, among its gentlemen, a body of men well adapted for commands 
in the militia and volunteers. Moreover, selection exercised arbitrarily, as it must be 
when the men from whom the selection is to be made are scattered all over the world, 
away from the selecting power, is liable to create dissatisfaction. Under purchase, 
exchange was a common thing; for the rich officers, for private reasons of locality, etc., 
were glad to change frequently from regiment to regiment, entering in each case at the 
bottom of the list of officers of their rank in their new regiment. ‘This, of course, was 
an advantage to the non-exchanging officer, as it pushed him to the top; and the first 
death or other non-purchase promotion then fell to him. An officer who had not pur- 
chased at all might, nevertheless, sell his commission for its full value if he had served 
20 years, or for a sum less than the regulated price after shorter service. This was also 
a spur to promotion. On the whole, though exposed to the disadvantage and annoyance 
of being passed over by younger officers, the non-purchasing, i.e., the poor officers ben- 
efited pecuniarily by the purchase-system. This is proved by the slow progress officers 
made in corps where purchase did not exist, as, for instance, in the royal marines. Few 
would counsel the formation of a new army with such a system as purchase; but, on 
the other hand, it had its advantages in its working. Purchase did not exist in the 
artillery, engineers, marines, 19th to 21st regiments of cavalry, or 101st to 109th regi- 
ments of foot. The purchase-system was abolished by royal warrant in July, 1871; and 
by the regulation of the forces act of the same year, parliament laid down a scheme for 
the gradual compensation of officers who had lost their selling rights. Under that 
scheme it was estimated that a sum-total amounting to nearly £12,000,000 would be 
required. 


PURCHASER. See SALE. 


PURCHAS JUDGMENT, delivered by the judicial committee of the privy council 
in Herbert v. Purchas, an appeal from the Canterbury court of arches brought in 1871. 
The defendant or respondent was charged with improperly conducting public service at 
St. James’s chapel, Brighton, England. The principal offenses were the use of the 
mixed chalice, of a cap or beretta, of ‘‘ holy water,” and of wafer-bread in the eucharist, 
the wearing of certain vestments, and the turning of his back to the people at certain 
stages of the service. The decision of the court was adverse to Mr. Purchas on all 

oints except that relating to the beretta. The judgment was rendered on an ew parte 

earing, as the respondent was provided with funds to procure counsel only after the 
decision was pronounced; his petition for a rehearing of the case was refused, and the 
course of the court in so doing was the subject of much unfavorable comment. Mr. 
Purchas was compelled to pay the costs and admonished to discontinue the prohibited 
practices. He refused to comply, and in 1872 was suspended, and his property seques- 
trated to pay the costs. He died in Oct. 1872. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, at Lafayette, Ind., founded at the Indiana institute of tech- 
nology, and settled at Lafayette in 1869, named after John Purdue who donated $150,000, 
and opened in 1874. Besides schools of civil, mechanical and electrical engineering and 
a scientific school, it affords courses in pharmacy and agriculture, the U. S. agricultural 
experiment station having been established there in 1887. The university in 1896, had 
60 instructors, 700 students and a library of 7,300 vols. 


PURFLED, or PuRFLEWED, in heraldry, a term used with reference to the lining, 
bordering, or garnishing of robes, or ornamentation of armor. 


PURGA’TION. See ORDEAL. 


PURGATIVES are medicines which, within definite and comparatively short time 
after exhibition, produce the evacuation of the bowels. The remedies included under 
this head have, however, various modifications of action, which adapt them for the ful- 
fillment of different therapeutic applications. They are divided by Pereira into five 
groups, viz. : 

1. Lawatives.—A purgative is said to be laxative when it operates so mildly as merely 
to evacuate the intestines without occasioning any general excitement of the system, or 
any extraordinary increase of watery secretion from the capillaries of the alimentary 
canal. This group includes manna, sulphur, cassia pulp, castor-oil, etc.; and purga- 
tives of this kind are employed when we wish to evacuate the bowels with the least 
possible irritation, as in children and pregnant women; in persons suffering from hernia, 
piles, stricture or prolapsus of the rectum, ete. 

2. Saline or Cooling Purgatives, such as sulphate of magnesia, and potassio-tartrate of 
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soda, either in simple solution or in the form of seidlitz powder (q.v.). They give 


rise to more watery evacuations than the members of the preceding group, and are 
much employed in inflammatory and febrile cases. See MINERAL WATERS. 

8. Milder Acrid Purgatives, such as senna, rhubarb, and aloes. They possess acrid 
and stimulating properties, and are intermediate in activity between the last and the 
next group. Senna (generally in the form of black draught) is employed when we want 
an active but not very irritant purgative. Rhubarb is especially adapted for patients 
when there is a want of tone in the alimentary canal. Aloes is used in torpid conditions 
of the large intestine; but as this drug irritates the rectum it should be avoided in cases 
of piles and of pregnancy, especially if there is any threatening of miscarriage. 

4, Drastic Purgatives, such as jalap, scammony, gamboge, croton oil, colocynth, and 
elaterium, when swallowed in large doses, act as irritant poisons, and are employed in 
medicine when the bowels have resisted the action of milder purgatives, or when we 
wish to exert a powerful derivative action upon the intestinal mucous membrane (as in 
cases of apoplexy, when croton oil is commonly used), or when it is necessary to remove 
a large quantity of water from the system, as in dropsical affections, in which case, 
elaterium, from its hydragogue power, is usually employed. 

5. Mercurial Purgatives, the chief of which are calomel, blue pill, and gray powder. 
They are commonly given with the view of increasing the discharge of bile, although 
their power in this respect has recently been denied... As their action is uncertain, they 
are usually combined with or followed by other purgatives. Podophyllin (q.v.) has 
recently been much used for the purpose of exciting bilious evacuations. Hamilton’s 
book On Purgative Medicines, which was published more than half a century ago, is still 
the standard work on the subject of this article. See LAXATIVES, 


PURGATORY (Lat. purgatorium, from purgo, I cleanse), is the name given, in the 
Roman Catholic and Oriental churches, to a place of purgation, in which, according to 
their religious system, souls after death either are purified from venial sins ( peccata 
venalia), or undergo the temporal punishment which, after the guilt of mortal sin ( peccata 
mortalia) has been remitted, still remains to be endured by the sinner. The ultimate eternal 
happiness of their souls is supposed to be secured; but they are detained for a time in a 
state of purgation, in order to be fitted to appear in that presence into which nothing 
imperfect can enter. As there is some obscurity and much misunderstanding on this 
subject, we shall briefly explain the doctrine of Catholics, as collected from authentic 
sources, distinguishing those things which are held by them as ‘‘of faith,” from the 
opinions which are freely discussed in their schools. Catholics hold as articles of their 
faith (1) that there is a purgatory in the sense explained above, and (2) that the souls 
there detained derive relief from the prayers of the faithful and from the sacrifice of the 
mass. The Scriptural grounds alleged by them in support of this view are 2d Macc. xii. 
43-46 (on which they rely, not merely on the supposition of its being inspired, but even 
as a simple historical testimony), Matt. xii. 82, Ist Cor. ili. 11-15, 1st Cor. xv. 29; as well 
as on certain less decisive indications contained in the language of some of the Psalms— 
as Xxxvil. (in Auth. Vers. xxxviii.) 1, and lxv. 12. And in all these passages they argue 
not alone from the words themselves, but from the interpretation of them by the fathers, 
as containing the doctrine of a purgatory. The direct testimonies cited by Catholic 
writers from the fathers to the belief of their respective ages as to the existence of a 
purgatory, are very numerous, We may instance among the Greeks: Clement of Alex- 
andria, Stromata, vii. 12; Origen, Hom. xvi. c. 5, 6 in Jeremiam, vi. Hom. in Haod.,; xiv. 
Hom. in Levit. ; xxviii. Hom. in Numb.; Eusebius, De Vita Constantini, iv. 71; Athanas- 
ius, Quest. xxxiv. ad Antioch.; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Mystag. v. 9; Basil, Hom. in 
Psalm, v. 7; Gregory of Nazianzen, xli. Orat. de Laude Athanasii; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Orat. de Bapt.; as also Epiphanius, Ephrem, Theodoret, and others. Among the Latins: 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Hilary, Ambrose, and, above all, Augustine, 
from whom many most decisive passages are cited; Paulinus of Nola; and Gregory 
the great, in whom the doctrine is found in all the fullness of its modern detail. The 
epitaphs of the catacombs, too, supply Catholic controversialists with some testimonies 
to the belief of a purgatory, and of the value of the intercessory prayers of the living in 
obtaining not merely repose, but relief from suffering, for the deceased; and the litur- 
gies of the various rites are still more decisive and circumstantial. Beyond these two 
points, Catholic faith, as defined by the council of Trent, does not go; and the council 
expressly prohibits the popular discussion of the ‘‘ more difficult and subtle questions, 
and everything that tends to curiosity, or superstition, or savors of filthy lucre.” Of the 
further questions as to the nature of purgatory, there is one of great historical impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it constitutes one of the grounds of difference between the Greek and 
Latin churches. As to the existence of purgatory, both these churches are agreed; and 
they are further agreed that it is a place of suffering; but, while the Latins commonly 
hold that this suffering is ‘‘ by fire,” the Greeks do not determine the manner of the 
suffering, but are content to regard it as ‘‘through tribulation.” The decree of union 
in the council of Florence (1489) left this point free for discussion. Equally free are the 
questions as to the situation of purgatory; as to the duration of the purgatorial suffer. 
ing; as to the probable number of its inmates; as to whether they have, while there 
detained, a certainty of their ultimate salvation; and whether a ‘‘ particular judgment” 
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takes place on each individual case immediateiy after death.—See Bellarminus, De 
Purgatorio; Suaresius, De Purgatorio; and on the Greek portion of the subject, Leo 
Allatius, De utriusque Heclesie in Dogmate de Purgatorio perpetua Consensione. 

The medieval doctrine and practice regarding purgatory were among the leading 
grounds of the protests of the Waldenses and other sects of that age. The reformers, 
as a body, rejected the doctrine. 

What is called the ‘‘ historical,” or critical view of its genesis, is well given by Nean- 
der (Dogmengeschichte, vol. i.). He conceives that its source is to be sought for in the 
ancient Persian doctrine of a purifying conflagration which was to precede the victory 
of Ormuz, and consume everything that was impure. From the Persians it passed with 
modifications to the Jews, and from them found its way into the ethical speculations of 
the more cultivated Christians. It harmonized admirably with the wide-spread philo- 
sophical notion borrowed by the Gnostic Christians from Neo-platonism, that matter is 
inherently evil. If, then, the body was to rise, it must be purged of evil, and the instru- 
ment of purification—fire—was at hand for the purpose. Moreover, the high and pure 
conception of the character of God revealed in the New Testament, necessitating a cor- 
responding moral excellence on the part of his worshipers—‘‘ without holiness shall no 
man see the Lord” —must have greatly assisted in the establishment of the doctrine, for 
how could men, only lately gross heathens, possessing yet but the rudiments of the new 
faith, and with most of their heathen habits still clinging about them, be pronounced 
‘‘holy,” or ‘‘fit for the presence of God?” ‘Their ‘‘ faith” in Christ was sufficient to save 
them, but the work of sanctification was incomplete when they died, and must go on. 
Probably it was a strong Christian feeling of this sort that determined the reception of 
the doctrine of purgatory into the creed of the Catholic church, rather than any Gnostic 
philosophizings, though the Neo-platonic divines of Alexandria are the first to mention it. 

Protestants generally reply to the arguments of Roman Catholics on the subject of 
purgatory, by refusing to admit the authority of tradition or the testimonies of the fathers, 
and at the same time by alleging that most—if not all—of the passages quoted from the 
fathers, as in favor of purgatory, are insufficient to prove that they held any such doc- 
trine as that now held by the Roman Catholic church, some of them properly relating 
only to the subject of prayer for the dead, and others to the doctrine of limbus (q.v.). 
That the doctrine of purgatory is the fair development of that which maintains that 
prayer ought to be made for the dead, Protestants generally acknowledge, but refuse to 
admit, that the fathers carried out their views to any such consequence. As to the 
alleged evidences from Scripture, they are commonly set aside by Protestants as merely 
ridiculous. The much-vaunted argument from the second book of Maccabees, is of 
course contemned, as being from an apocryphal book, and not one of the best books of 
the Apocrypha; besides, that the passage relates to nothing more than prayer for the 
dead. The text Matt. xii. 32 is explained as relating to the final judgment; and 1 Cor. 
ili. 11-15, as relating to a trial of works, and not of persons; while 1 Cor. xv. 29 is 
regarded as having nothing more to do with the subject than any verse taken at random 
from any part of the Bible. 


PURGING NUT. See Puysic Nut. 


PURIFICA TION, in a biblical sense is the act through which an individual became 
fit to approach the Deity, or to mix freely in the community, in cases where a certain 
bodily or other disability had kept him out of the pale of the latter. The purification 
consisted chiefly in expiations, ablutions, sometimes accompanied by special sacrifices. 
Priests and Levites were consecrated for the divine service by ‘‘ purification;” proselytes 
had to undergo it at baptism; and special religious acts could only be performed by those 
who had ‘‘bathed their bodies.” Generally, no one was allowed to enter the temple or 
synagogue without having washed or ‘‘sanctified” himself; and in the post-exilian 
period, bathing was considered (chiefly by the Pharisees and Essenes) as one of the chief 
duties of piety. In general, the Mosaic law distinguishes between ‘‘ clean” and ‘‘ unclean” 
persons as well as things, calling ‘‘unciean” all that with which an Israelite is not to 
come in contact. It has been erroneously assumed that all the Levitical laws of purity 
and purification have a physical or medical reason—that is, that infection was to be pre- 
vented through them; but this can only have been the case in some instances. At the 
same time, we cannot deny that we are at a loss for the general principle on which they 
were based. There can be no doubt that cleanness, like every other virtue, if not 
enforced on religious grounds, would have had few devotees in those days, and among 
an eastern people; while, again, a hot climate requires a much greater attention to out- 
ward purity than more temperate zones. Compared with the Indian and Persian laws 
in this respect, the Jewish ones seem much less minute and harassing. For the purifica- 
tion from the severer kinds of uncleanness, a certain ‘‘ water of uncleanness” (Lev. xv.) 
was prepared; and the different acts to be performed for the re-admission of the leper into 
the community (Lev. xiv. 4-32), show plainly that his was considered the last stage of 
impurity. Identical with the first stage of the leper’s purification are the ceremonies to 
be performed in the case of infected houses and garments. The sixth Seder of the Mish- 
nah, in 11 treatises (there is no Gemara to this portion, except to Niddah), contains the 
most detailed regulations (as fixed by tradition) on this point. The washing of hands, 
we may add in conclusion, was in later times considered ritually necessary, in accordance 
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with the Talmudical maxim, that ‘‘every table should properly be sanctified into an 
altar.” See UNCLEANNESS. 

All the Jewish ceremonial purifications are commonly regarded by Christian theo- 
logians as emblematic of the necessity of holiness in the people of the Lord, and particu- 
larly in all acts of worship. . 


PURIFICATION oF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, F rast or, a festival in commemora- 
tion of the ‘‘ purification” of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in accordance with the ceremonial 
law of Lev. xii. 2. This ceremony was appointed for the fortieth day after childbirth, 
which, reckoning from Dec. 25. (the nativity of our Lord), falls upon Feb. 2, on which 
day the purification is celebrated. The history of Mary’s compliance with the law is 
related in Luke ii. 22-24; and as on the same occasion she complied also with the law of 
Numb. xviii. 15, by the offering prescribed in redemption of the first-born, the festival 
is also called by the name of the ‘‘ Presentation of the Child Jesus,” or the ‘‘ Feast of 
Simeon,” and sometimes, also, ‘‘ of the Meeting” (occwrsus), in allusion to Simeon’s meet- 
ing the Virgin mother, and taking the child into his arms (Luke ii. 25). The date of the 
introduction of this festival is uncertain. The first clear trace of it is about the middle 
of the 5th c., during the reign of Marcia, and in the church of Jerusalem. Its introduc- 
tion in the Roman church in 494 was made, by pope Gelasius, the occasion of transferring 
to a Christian use the festivities which at that season were annexed to the pagan festival 
of the Lupercalia. 


PURIM, the festival instituted by Mordecai at the suggestion of Esther, to commem- 
orate the deliverance of the Jews in Persia from the massacre with which they were 
threatened through the plots of Haman. The Hebrew word signifies lot, and the festival 
was probably called Purim in irony, Haman having cast lots to ascertain the auspicious 
day for executing the bloody decree of the king. The festival is observed on the 14th 
and 15th of Adar. According to modern custom the previous day is kept as a fast-day, 
called the fast of Esther. Some fast three days, as Esther first enjoined. As soon asthe 
stars appear on the evening of the 14th candles are lighted in token of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in the synagogue. After a short prayer and thanksgiving the book of 
Esther, written on a separate parchment called Megillah, is read through. When the 
name Haman is read the congregation cry out, ‘‘ May his name perish!” and the chil- 
dren spring rattles and make other noises. When the reading of the Megillah is finished 
the whole congregation exclaim, ‘‘Cursed be Haman; blessed be Mordecai; cursed be 
Zoresh (wife of Haman); blessed be Esther; cursed be all idolators; blessed be all 
Israelites; and blessed be Harbonah, who hanged Haman.” In the morning service in 
the synagogue is read the law which relates the destruction of the Amalekites, the sup- 
posed ancestors of Haman. ‘The rest of the day is spent in festivity, sending presents to 
one another, and bestowing alms on the poor, followed by plays and masquerades. 


PURITANS, a name first given, according to Fuller in 1564, and according to. 
Strype in 1569, to those clergymen of the church of England who refused to conform 
to its liturgy, ceremonies, and discipline as arranged by archbishop Parker and_ his 
Episcopal coadjutors. But in point of fact, the puritan tendency in the church of Eng. 
jand is as old as the church itself; and to seek for its true origin we must go back to the 
period of Cranmer, who, when laying the foundations of English Protestantism in a 
nation only half-prepared for the change, found it necessary to make concessions to the 
older religion, and to build the new church on an elaborate system of compromise. This 
feature of ‘‘Anglicanism’”—its essential broad-churchism—gave great offense to the 
stricter and more doctrinal of the English reformers, who neither cared nor were com- 
petent to look at the thing from a statesman’s point of view. The reign of Edward VL., 
brief though it was, showed quite clearly that if the party in the English church who 
had acquired not only their theology, but their opinions of church government, from Cal- 
vin, ever got the upper hand, they would not stop till they had reconstructed, on amuch 
simpler basis, the whole ecclesiastical fabric. The reaction under Mary drove most of 
them to seek safety in exile on the continent. It was here the first definite step in the his- 
tory of puritanism was taken. A number of the exiles resident at Frankfurt determined to 
adopt the Genevan service-book in preference to that appointed by king Edward, and 
though their attempt proved a failure, partly on account of the opposition of others of 
the exiles, yet it showed the pertinacity with which they tried to carry their convictions 
into practice. On their return to England, after the accession of Elizabeth, the struggle 
was renewed. But the virile queen would not tolerate their notions, and during her 
whole reign punished in the most stringent style all who refused to obey the Episcopal 
ordinances. The position assumed by the puritans was that the liturgy, ceremonies, and 
discipline of the church of England required further reformation; that the church, as 
then constituted, did not separate itself markedly enough from Roman Catholicism; and 
that it was desirable, in the interests of religion, to abandon everything that could boast 
of no other authority than tradition or the will of man, and to follow as far as possible 
the ‘‘pure” word of God. Hence their name, which was probably given in derision. In 
spite of the sharpest repressive measures their principles gradually spread among the 
serious portion of the laity, who were also called puritans. But the name appears 
not to have been confined to those who wished for certain radical changes in the 
forms of the church. The character that generally accompanied this wish led naturally 
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enough to a wider use of the term; hence, according to Sylvester, ‘‘the vicious multi- 
tude of the ungodly called all puritans that were strict and serious in a holy life, were 
they ever so conformable.” This is the sense in which the Elizabethan dramatists use 
the word. From this very breadth of usage one sees that there were different degrees 
of puritanism. Some would have been content with a moderate reform in the rites, dis- 
cipline, and liturgy of the church; others (like Cartwright of Cambridge) wished to 
abolish Episcopacy altogether, and to substitute Presbyterianism; while a third party, 
the Brownists or Independents (q.v.), were out-and-out dissenters, opposed alike to 
Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. During the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the 
spirit of puritanism continued more and more to leaven English society and the English 
parliament, although the most violent efforts were made by both monarchs to extirpate 
it. The tyrannical proceedings of Laud and of the Laudian bishops, and the outrages 
practiced by Charles on the English constitution, led many who were not at all Genevan in 
their ideas to oppose both church and king for the sake of the national liberties. Hume 
distinguishes three kinds of puritans: 1, The political puritan, who disliked the bishops, 
not so much on ecclesiastical grounds, as on account of their servility toward the king, 
and their priestly antipathy to civil liberty; 2, The puritans in church discipline, who 
were for the most part in favor of Presbyterianism; 3, The doctrinal puritans, who were 
strong Calvinists on such points as predestination, free-will, grace, etc., but were not 
opposed to Episcopacy or to the ecclesiastical authority of the monarch, and who con- 
tented themselves with assailing the Arminianism that was encouraged at court. The 
attitude of this third class was certainly anomalous, and it is not wonderful that they 
exercised so little influence or control on the march of events in the great civil struggle. 
The second class was by far the most numerous—at least among the clergy; and at first 
it seemed as if the clergy were going to have things alltheir own way. For example, in 
the memorable ‘‘ Westminster assembly of divines” (1648), the great majority of the 
ministers were Presbyterians, and their Confession of Faith is quite a Presbyterian affair. 
But genius, energy—the arms of victory—belonged to the more advanced puritans, who 
were predominant in the army and the parliament, and ultimately triumphed in the per. 
son of Cromwell (q.v.). But the restoration (1660) brought back Episcopacy, and the 
act of uniformity (1662) threw the puritans of the church into the position of dissenters. 
Their subsequent history is treated under the different forms of dissent. Before the civil 
war broke out, so great were the hardships to which the puritans were exposed that 
many of them emigrated to America, to seek liberty and peace on the solitary shores of 
the new world. ‘There they became the founders of the New England states, and culti- 
vated unmolested that form of Christianity to which they were attached. Nowhere did 
the spirit of puritanism in its evil as well as its good more thoroughly express itself than 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; nor have its traces wholly disappeared even yet. In 
Scotland puritanism, in the shape of Presbyterianism, was from the first the established 
religion; hence it does not present itself to us in that country as a struggling, suffering, 
antagonistic, and protesting force; nor, in point of fact, was the name of puritan ever 
given even to the extremest sect of Covenanters.—See Neale’s History of the Puritans, 
me Eistory of Nonconformity; Macaulay’s History of England; and Dr. Stoughton’s 
orks, 


PURL, a beverage now little used except among the lower classes in and around Lon- 
don. It is made by warming a pint of ale with a quarter of a pint of milk, and adding 
some sugar and a wine-glassful of gin, rum, or brandy. 


PURLINS, pieces of timber used in framed roofs between the principals, for the sup- 
port of the common rafters. 


PURMEREND, a flourishing little t.in n. Holland, 10 m. n. of Amsterdam, and 
on the line of the great canal from that city to the North sea. Pop. ’80, 5,000. It hasa 
large trade in cheese, butter, eggs, cattle, and wood, upward of 1,500,000 Ibs. of cheese 
being annually sold in the market. In the neighborhood of Purmerend are to be found 
the richest meadows, the finest cattle, the neatest farm-houses, and the most perfect 
dairies and cow-stables. Purmerend has also a considerable shipping trade, and imports 
timber. ‘The town, which sprang up under the protection of the castle of Purmerstein 
(built at the beginning of the 15th c.), derives its name from being situated at the end 
of the Purmer, formerly a sheet of water, by drainage made a fertile tract of land con- 
taining 6,701 acres. 


PURNEAH, a large t. of British India, capital of an extensive and populous district 
of the same name in the presidency of Bengal, on the n. bank of the Ganges, stands on 
both banks of the Little Kosi river, 50 m. n.n.e. of Bhagalpur. It covers a considerable 
area, but it is not compactly built, there being numerous plantations, gardens, and other 
open places within the boundaries. Around the town are numerous straggling villages. 
A considerable trade in jute is carried on in the vicinity. The civic establishment con- 
sists for the most part of Europeans. Pop. ’91, 14,600. 


PURPLE or CASSIUS, or GoLD PURPLE, a beautiful coloring material of a vitreous 
character, which was made known in Germany in the 17th c. by an artist named Andrew 
Cassius, whose father was secretary to the duke of Sleswick. Its property is to give a 
beautiful ruby red to glass, and it was therefore, and still is, employed to make imita- 
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tion rubies. It1s made by combining one part of neutral chloride of gold with a mix- 
ture of one part of protochloride and two parts of perchloride of tin, all in solution. 
When mixed together, a beautiful purple precipitate is the result, which is the purple of 
Cassius. The French recipe, which is said to be the best, is 10 parts of acid chloride 
ef gold dissolved in 2,000 parts of distilled water. To this adda solution, carefully 
prepared, in another vessel, of 10 parts of pure tin in 20 parts of muriatic acid diluted 
with 1000 parts of water. On mixing the two, the purple precipitate is thrown down, 
and is separated by filtering and decantation. 


PURPLE COLORS. Painters in oil and water colors produce the various shades of 
purple by the admixture of pure red and pure blue colors. Dyers obtain this color 
from various sources, all of which are curious and interesting. From a very early 
period, purple has been one of the most highly prized of all colors, and came to be the 
symbol of imperial power. Probably one great reason for this was the enormous cost of 
the only purple color known to the ancients, the Tyrian purple, which was obtained in 
minute quantities only from a Mediterranean species of molluscous animal or shell-fish, 
the murex trunculus, and perhaps also purpura lapillus. In the time of Cicero, wool 
double-dyed with this color was called dibapha, and was so excessively dear, that a sin- 
gle pound-weight cost a thousand denarii, or about £35 sterling. A single murex only 
yields a small drop of the secretion, consequently very large numbers had to be taken in 
order to obtain enough to dye even a small amount of wool. Tarentum, the modern 

_Otranto, was one of the great murex fisheries of the Romans, and there they had a num- 
ber of large dyeing establishments. Vast heaps of the shells have been discovered there, 
the remains of its former industry. With the decline of the Roman empire, the employ- 
ment of this purple color ceased, and it was not until a Florentine of the name of Orchil- 
lini discovered the dyeing properties of the licnen now called orchella weed, that a sim- 
ple purple color was known in Europe. The discovery was kept secret in Italy for 
nearly a century, and that country supplied the rest of Europe with the prepared dye, 
which received the name of orchil or archil(q.v.). The color was very fugitive, and 
soon ceased to be used by itself; it, however, was found very useful in combination, and 
has a remarkable power of brightening up other colors. Many improvements have been 
lately made in archil dyeing, especially in fixing it. Its value, however, has been greatly 
lessened by the discovery of the beautiful series of purples yielded by coal-tar as results 
of the combination of one of its products called aniline with other bodies. See DYEING. 


PURPLE EMPEROR, Apatura iris or Nymphalis tris, one of the largest of British - 
butterflies, and one of the most richly colored. The expanse of wings is from 24 to 3} 
inches. The wings are strong and thick, and the flight more sustained than that of 
many butterflies. ‘The purple emperor is very often to be seen about the tops of oak 
trees. 

PURPLES. See EAR-COCKLES. 

PURPLE WOOD, or PurPLE HEART, the heart-wood of Copatfera pudiflora and C. 
bracteata, a very handsome wood of a rich plum color. The trees producing it are 
natives of British Guiana, where the wood is called generally mariwayana. ‘'The trees 
are rather rare on the coast, but in the upland forests are common. The chief interest 
of the wood is its remarkable adaptation to the purposes of artillery and fire-arms. It is 
said no wood is better adapted for mortar-beds and gun-carriages, as it sustains better 
than any other the violent concussions to which they are subjected. Its chief use in 
this country has been for making ramrods for muskets. Its great beauty and smooth 
grain would insure its extensive employment in cabinet-work everywhere, if it were 
better known. 

PURPURA, a genus of gasteropodous mollusks, of the family buccinide. The species 
are very similar to those of the genus buccinwm (see WHELK), but have a less elongated 
shell, and a flattened columella, which is pointed at the base, and forms there, with the 
outer lip, a canal excavated as a notch in the shell, and not projecting. The species are 
numerous, mostly natives of the shores of warm climates. P. lapillus is aspecies pretty 
common on most parts of the British coast. It is smooth and whitish, with bands of 
reddish-brown, and sometimes 2 in. long. It feeds on mussels and other mollusks, 
boring their shells with its proboscis. The genus is interesting, because some species of 
it were amongst those which yielded the famous 7yrian purple of the ancients. P. patula’ 
is supposed to have been one of those from which this dye was obtained, but it may have 
been obtained from others, as P. lapillus. The dye is contained in a small vein-like sac 
near the head. See PurRPLE CoLors. 


PURPURA, or THE PURPLES, is a malady which is often erroneously placed among 
the diseases of the skin. It is in reality a blood disease, and is characterized by the 
appearance of small round spots, of a deep purple color, which are seen first and most 
abundantly on the legs, and afterward extend to the armsand trunk. They are accom- 
panied by no local pain, are not effaced by pressure (being due to a drop of blood extra- 
vasated beneath the cuticle, or in the structure of the skin itself), do not rise above the 
surrounding surface, and are sometimes intermixed with livid patches resembling bruises; 
and, before disappearing, both the round spots and the patches undergo the same change 
of color which a bruise undergoes. These spots are not peculiar to the skin, but occa- 
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sionally occur upon internal surfaces, and in the tissues of viscera. Passive hemor- 
rhages from the mucous membranes frequently accompany the external symptoms. 
There is usually much debility, and often a great tendency to faintness. The duration 
of the disease varies from a few days to a year or more. Slight cases are devoid of 
danger, and even the hemorrhagic cases usually recover, unless the bleeding has beer 
excessive, or the blood has been extravasated into a vital organ. 

The causes of this disease are obscure. The mode of treatment varies in different 
cases, but the main indication always is to correct the condition of the blood. When 
there is reason to believe that the disease is dependent upon depressing influences, a 
nutritious diet, tonics, and stimulants are required; and chalybeates, or the mineral acids, 
and quinine, with plenty of exercise in the open air, should be prescribed. When, how- 
ever, there is no evidence of the operation of any debilitating cause, and the pulse is 
hard, the most efficient treatment consists in abstinence, venesection, and purgatives. 
In cases of a mixed nature, a mixture of the oil of turpentine and castor-oil, in free doses 
(2 drams of the former to 5 or 6 drams of the latter), and iced drinks, or the suck- 
ing of small pieces of ice, have been strongly recommended. If the hemorrhage is not 
stopped by the oil of turpentine, gallic acid or acetate of lead and opium must be pre- 
scribed; and if it procceds from accessible parts, local measures, such as the employment 
of ice or strong astringents, should also be employed. 


PUR PURE, in heraldry, the color purple, expressed in engravings by lines in bent 
sinister. It is of unfrequent occurrence in British heraldry. 


PURPURINE, ©.1sH;O; = C.sHs(OH)302; discovered by Robiquet and Colin in 
1828; named also madder-purple, oxyalizarine, and trioxyanthraquinone. Produced 
from a vegetable source, madder, and existing therein as a glucoside, it requires for its 
extraction as a separate dye the operation of mineral chemicals; it is included, in its 
paranee form, in the rudbian of Schunck, an amorphous mixture of glucosides (see 

UBIAN and ALIZARIN); but it is distinctly separate from the crystalline ruberythric 
acid of Rochleder, which is the alizarine glucoside. It is found also in combination with 
munjistine, in munjeet. The purpurine glucoside itself has not yet been isolated, being 
very unstable. As a dye-stuff and in calico-printing, purpurine, with alumina mordants, 
yields bright reds; with iron, a grayish violet. Resisting cleaning with soap and nitro- 
muriate of tin fairly well, they are yet not so permanent against washing and light as 
alizarine colors. When using madder, garancine, etc., on calicoes, some dyers consider 
the purpurine nearly useless, but others contend for its necessity to particular shades of 
pink and red. Robiquet and Schunck assert that the finest madder colors are due to 
alizarine: this is supported by Kopp, who decides the basis of Turkey-red, an important 
dye, to be alizarine; stating that purpurine, while dying mordanted cloth perfectly, is 
unstable compared with alizarine, and does not so readily ‘‘take’” on oiled cloth. 
Optical Properties.—According to Stokes, the spectroscope determines the existence of 
purpurine, from the two dark bands in the green, in its solution in alkaline carbonates; 
as also those in ether and alum, the last being delicately fluorescent. The carbonate of 
soda solution secures enough purpurine from a square inch of dyed cloth to exhibit its 
reaction. Alizarine yields different spectroscopic absorption bands, and also is known 
from purpurine by forming violet solutions with alkalies and alkaline carbonates, the 
solutions remaining unchanged in air; while purpurine would be destroyed by oxida- 
tion. Properties.—Purpurine, slightly soluble in boiling water, giving a rose-color solu- 
tion, dissolves in alum, not separating even from a concentzated solution, and presents 
a beautiful fluorescence, and appears as a red, feathery, crystallifie powder by sublima- 
tion, and deposits in orange-red needles from boiling alcohol. In sulphuric acid at 400° 
Fahr. temperature it is unchanged, and precipitates from its solution if thrown into 
water. In nitric acid, if boiled, it changes to phthalic and oxalic acid. Other solvents 
are ether, benzol, glycerine, acetic acid, and ammonia, in the latter of which it forms 
purpuramide, CisHsNH,(OH),0,, on standing or on the application of heat ; precipi- 
tating then in deep violet flocks on the addition of an acid. In alkaline hydrates 
and carbonate its solutions are cherry or poppy red, and acids reprecipitate it in orange 
yellow flocks ; and in alkaline hydrates it oxidizes and disappears on standing in air, 
so decolorizing the solution. A mixture of purpurine in caustic soda solution with’ 
some ether yields sodic purpurate in crystals. Its basic, calcic, and aluminic lakes are 
soluble in boiling carbonate of soda solution. Heated with zinc dust, it forms anthracene, 
CisHio. Bolley claims to have changed it to alizarine by a heat of 410° Fahr. applied 
to tubes containing it. Martin of Avignon claims that it and its chief compounds are 
convertible into alizarine by adding zinc dust to a sulphuric acid solution, and. precipi- 
tating in water. (See Calvert’s Dyeing and Calico Printing, Lond. 1876, p. 88.) Rosen- 
stiehl, with various reducing agents, got only purpuro-xanthin, not alizarine. Prepara- 
tion.—Identical in its extraction from madder, with alizarine purpurine more easily dis- 
solves in solution of alum, and is thus extracted. Several methods of preparation are 
known., Kopp’s, worked commercially at Strasburg, extracts the madder with aqueous 
sulphuric acid, and decomposes the glucoside of purpurine; precipitating the dye free 
from alizarine, by adding 3 to 5 per cent of sulphuric acid and heating to 86° to 104° 
Fahr.; leaving unaltered the ruberythric acid, only changeable by a higher temperature. 
Schiitzenberger and Schiffert found in crude purpurine about 75 per cent pseudo, 12% 
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purpurine, 12} orange matter, and one-fifth of one per cent purpuro-xanthin; Schunck 
claims these to be mixtures of separate bodies, especially the orange; considered a close 
resemblance to rubiacine. Rosenstiehl confirms this. F. de Lalande changes alizarine 
to purpurine by treatment in sulpburic acid solution with arsenic acid or manganese 
dioxide ; purifies its precipitate in water, with alum; claiming to have so proved, that 
its single atomic difference of oxygen from alizarine does not come from a hydroxyl 
group ; therefore, that purpurine is oxyalizarine. The attempted artificial formation 
of purpurine from alizarine sulphuric acid, by its fusion with potassic hydrate, is a 
failure. See MADDER. 

PURPURINE, PSEUDO, Ci, Hs O. = Cis Ha (O H)s On (for mode of production, 
see PURPURINE); first discovered by Schiitzenberger and Schiffert, from Kopp’s purpur- 
ine, in which, as three-fourths, it constitutes the chief ingredient. Almost insoluble, 
in even boiling alcohol, it yields to hot benzol, and crystallizes from the solution in 
brick-red crystalline needles. A high temperature either in sublimation or in alcohol at 
200° C., in sealed tubes, produces purpurine, its original source (so pointing to a merely 
mechanical change ?). According to Rosenstiehl, it yields to mordanted cotton, but 
only when in distilled water, shades of color approaching and so continuing the series of 
shades from alizarine. Prepared from madder alone, its source is vegetable; but in dye- 
house practice, it is found as a calcic lake in the refuse of the dye-beck. 


PURPURO XANTHINE, C,, H; O.1, from Kopp’s purpurine, as one-fifth of one per 
cent.; and first prepared by Schiitzenberger and Schiffert as a yellow body, isomeric 
with alizarine, and dyeing alumina mordanted cloths a dull evanescent yellow. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and benzol, sublimes without decomposition. It is easily pro- 
duced from purpurine or pseudo purpurine by their reduction in aqueous PIs, in a tem- 
perature of 180°C. ; or by solution in sodic hydrate, adding stannous chloride till change 
of the previous red color to yellow; and precipitating by any acid. 

PURRE. See DUNLIN. 

PURSE-CRAB, Birgus, a genus of crustacea, of the order decapoda, and sub-order 
anomoura (see CRAB), allied to hermit-crabs (q.v.), but having the abdomen or tail 
shorter and almost orbicular, its under surface soft and membranous, its upper surface 
covered with strong plates, which overlap one another as in lobsters. The first pair of 
legs have large and powerful pincers; the pair of legs nearest the abdomen are very 
small, but terminated by rudimentary pincers; the pair next to them larger, with small 
pincers; the second and third pair of legs are terminated by a single nail. A species of 
purse-crab (B. latro) is found in Mauritius and in the more eastern islands of the Indian 
ocean. It is one of the largest of crustaceans, sometimes two or three feet in length 
when fully stretched out, and capable of erecting itself to the height of a foot from the 
ground, which it readily does if irritated, retreating backward, and exhibiting to the ut- 
most its powers of offense or defense. It is of a yellowish-brown color, its limbs covered 
with little blackish projections. It is never found far from the sea, to which it is said 
to pay visits in order to moisten its gills; but it resides on land, and often in holes under 
the roots of trees, where it accumulates great quantities of the fibers of the cocoa-nut 
husk, as if to keep itself warm, or for a soft bed. The Malays rob these stores to supply 
themselves with junk. The gills of the purse-crab are contained in a very large cavity, 
of which they fill only averysmall part. Its food consists of cocoa-nuts and other nuts, 
which it climbs trees to procure. Its manner of dealing with a cocoa-nut is described as 
exhibiting a pated instinct, as it always begins to tear off the husk at the end where 
the eyes are. It is variously stated that it makes a hole through the eye from which the 
nut would germinate, and then scoops out the nut with the small pincers of its fourth 
pair of legs; and that having made this hole, it seizes the nut by one of its great pincers, 
and breaks it against a stone. Both statements may perhaps be true. 

PURSER, in the English navy, was formerly a warrant, and subsequently a commis- 
sioned officer, in charge of the provision, clothing, pay, and necessaries of a ship-of-war. 
His title was changed in 1844 to that of paymaster (q.v.). In the merchant and pas- 
senger service, a purser is the officer who has charge of the receipts and disbursements 
of the company. 


PURSLANE, Portulaca, a genus of plants of the natural order portulacea, having a 
bifid calyx, 4 or 6 petals, 8 or 16 stamens, and a capsule dividing around the middle. 
CoMMON PURSLANE (P. oleracea) grows in cultivated and waste grounds on the sea- 
shore, in almost all tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world. It is cultivated asa 
pot-herb. It is a short-lived annual, with spreading and rather procumbent stems, and 
obovate fleshy leaves, which, as well as the young shoots, are frequently used in salads. 
The young and tender shoots are pickled in France like gherkins. 


PURSUIVANT (Fr. poursuivant, follower), the third and lowest order of heraldic 
officers. ‘The office was instituted as a novitiate, or state of probation through which 
the offices of herald and king-at arms were ordinarily to be attained, though it has been 
held that a herald or king-at-arms may be made per saltum. There are four pursuivants 
belonging to the English college of arms: Rouge Croix, the oldest, so named from the 
cross of St. George ; Blue Mantle, instituted either by Edward ILI. or Henry V., and 
named in allusion to the robes of the Order of the Garter, or perhaps to the color of the 
arms of France ; Rouge Dragon, deriving his title from king Henry VII.’s dexter sup. 
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porter, a red dragon, assumed in allusion to his descent from Cadwaladyr; and Portcullis, 
named from a badge of the same monarch. There are 3 pursuivants in the heraldic 
establishment of Scotland (there were formerly 6), known by the names of Bute, Carrick, 
and Unicorn—titles which, as well as those of the heralds, seem to have originated in 
the reign of James III. The Scottish pursuivants take precedence according to seniority 
in office. 

In ancient times, any great nobleman might institute his own pursuivant with his 
own hands and by his single authority. The dukes of Norfolk had a pursuivant, called 
Bianch-lyon, from the white lion in their arms ; the pursuivant of the dukes of Northum- 
berland was styled Hspérance, from the Percy motto; and Richard Nevil, earl of Salis- 
bury, had a pursuivant called Hyle Vert. We even find Sir John Lisle in 1442 making 
Thomas de Launey his pursuivant, by the title of Blanch Sangiier. The ancient costume 
of a pursuivant of the king was a surcoat, embroidered with the royal arms, and worn 
with one sleeve hanging down in front, and another behind. In 1576 rouge croix was 
severely censured for wearing his coat asa herald. In later times, however, a pursui- 
vant’s coat is worn exactly as a herald’s, the latter officer being distinguished by the col- 

lar of SS. 

PURURAVAS, a celebrated legendary king of ancient India. According to tradition, 
he was a son of the planet Budha, or Mercur, by [la—a name of the earth—a prince 
renowned for liberality, devotion, magnificence, truthfulness, and personal beauty; but 
still more so on account of his love for the Apsaras Urvas'i. This heavenly nymph hav- 
ing incurred the imprecation of some gods, and therefore having been compelled to 
descend from heaven, saw Purdravas, and was seen by him. The king having, in con- 
sequence, fallen in love with Urvas'i, she consented to return his affection, on the con- 
dition that he would never suffer two rams, which she loved as children and always 
kept near her bedside, to be carried away from her, and also that he should never be 
seen by her undressed. ‘To these terms the king gave his assent; but the Gandharvas, 
the choristers in Indra’s heaven, and the husbands of the Apsarasas being jealous of 
Purfiravas, instigated one of their tribe to carry away one of the rams during the night; 
and after he had accomplished their design, other Gandharvas came and stole the second 
ram. Upon this Purfiravas highly incensed, and trusting that the nymph would not see 
his person as it was dark, rose in pursuit of the robbers. At that moment, however, the 
Gandharvas caused a flash of lightning to irradiate the scene, and Urvas'i beheld the 
king undressed. The compact was violated, and Urvas'i disappeared, while the Gand- 
harvas abandoning the rams, departed to the sky. Purtiravas recovered the animals, but 
could find Urvas'i nowhere. Like one insane, the king now wandered over the world 
until he saw her at Kurukshetra, sporting with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake 
beautified with lotuses. Urvas'i, however, told him to keep away from her until, at the 
end of the year, she should be delivered of the son with whom she was pregnant by him. 
He obeyed; and after Ayus was born, these annual interviews between Purtiravas and 
Urvas'i were repeated, until she had born him five other sons—Dhimat, Amavasu, Vis- 
wavasu, S‘atayus, and S’rutayus. But the king, now longing for an uninterrupted 
reunion with his wife, Urvas'i endeavored to propitiate the Gandharvas who had caused 
their separation. Her efforts were successful; and they taught the king how to pro- 
duce by attrition from the wood of the fig-tree, a sacrificial fire, and how to divide it 
into the three fires required for sacrificial acts. By this means they enabled him then to 
celebrate many sacrifices, and, by virtue of these, to be transferred to the sphere where 
Gandharvas and Apsarasas dwell together. This legend is adverted to in the Vedas, and 
related with more or less detail in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdn‘as (see, for instance, 
Wilson’s Vishn'u-Purdn'a); it is likewise the subject of the celebrated drama of Kélidasa, 
the Vikramorvas't, where, however, the incidents that, according to the Pwrdn'as, cause 
the separation of Purfiravas and Urvas'i, are not mentioned by the poet, her disappear- 
ance being ascribed by him to a fit of jealousy, in which she trespassed on the proscribed 
bounds of a divine hermitage. It deserves notice, too, that in the drama, Urvas'i is 
transformed into a creeper, and discovered in that condition by Purfiravas, when fran- 
tically roaming in search of her in the forest of Akalusha—a transformation pointing to 
some affinity between this latter myth and that of Daphne when pursued by Apollo.— 
The idea, however, on which the original Hindu myth is based—apart from the semi- 
historical and fantastical detail by which it was overgrown—seems to have been sug- 
gested by the (supposed) motion or wanderings (Purfiravas, from puru, much, and rawas, 
going—from ru, go, move) of the sun (Gandharva, in the Vedas, also being a personifi- 
cation of the fire of the sun), attracting or absorbing, and thus uniting, as it were, with 
the vapors floating in the sky (Apsaras—from ap, water, and savas, going, arising, hence 
‘«water-born”’—being originally ‘‘ personifications of the vapors which are attracted by 
the sun, and form into mists or clouds;” see Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, under 
‘‘ Apsaras;” and Urvas'i, from wuru, large, wide, ¢nd as’, pervade, hence ‘‘the far-per- 
vading’”’—being identified in one passage of the Mahdbhdrata with the river Ganges). A 
Greek myth of a kindred character is that of Apollo and Daphne, and also that of Jo, 
according to the ingenious interpretation of it by Prof. P. W. Forchhammer, in the Ve?- 
handlungen der Versammlung deutscher Philologen in Frankfurt, 1862. In his Helleniea, 
the same scholar has moreover shown that in Greek mythology the ram is a symbol of 
the cloud, 
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PU’RUS, a river rising in mountains e. of Cuzco, Peru, and flowing through Peru, 
Bolivia, and Brazil until it empties into the Amazon. It has in all five mouths, the 
two most distant being more than 100 m. apart. Its length is about 1900 m., its general 
direction is n.e., and it is navigable for a considerable distance. The region through 
which it flows abounds in the tropical fauna and flora, and has as yet been but partly 
explored. 

PURVEY’ORS, Army, were officers charged with superintending the affairs of Eng. 
army hospitals, as the payment of men, procuring provisions, medical comforts, bedding, 
etc. The purveyor acted independently of the medical officer, and was responsible 
through the purveyor-in-chief to the secretary of state for war. The department con- 
sisted of a purveyor-in-chief, principal purveyors, purveyors, deputy-purveyors, and 
clerks. The purveyor-in-chief ranked with a colonel in the army, and had a salary of 
£547 per annum, rising to £730 after long service. In 1868 the department was merged 
with others in the control department; and on the abolition of the latter in 1875 its 
functions passed to the commissariat and transport department. 


PUS is a well-known product of inflammation, and occurs as a thick yellow creamy 
fluid, differing from all other morbid exudations in containing a large number of cor- 
puscles, having a soft and fatty feeling when rubbed between the fingers, a peculiar 
odor, usually an alkaline reaction, and a specific gravity of about 1.032. Like the blood, 
it consists of certain definite microscopic elements, and of an intercellular fluid or serum 
in which they swim. 

The microscopic elements are: 1. The pus-corpuscles, which, both in their microsco- 
pical and chemical relations, seem to be identical with the lymph-corpuscles, or colorless 
blood-cells; in diameter, they range from 0.004 to 0.005 of a line, and each corpuscle 
consists of a cell-wall, which often appears granular, of viscid transparent contents, and 
of a nucleus which is adherent to the cell-wall, and which can be rendered much more 
apparent by the addition of acetic acid. 2. Molecular granules, and 3. Fat-globules. 
The serum of pus is perfectly,clear, of a slightly yellow color, and coagulates on heating 
into a thick white mass. 

The chemical constituents of pus are water (varying from 769 to 907 in 1000 parts), 
albumen (from 44 to 180); fats (from 9 to 25); extractive matter (from 19 to 29); and 
inorganic salts (from 6 to 18); in addition to which, mucin, pyin, glycin, urea, etc., are 
occasionally present. Of the inorganic or mineral constituents, the soluble salts are to 
the insoluble in the ratio of 8 to1, and the chloride of sodium (the chief of the soluble 
salts) is three times as abundant as in the serum of the blood. The mode of formation 
of pus is described in the article SUPPURATION. 


PUSEY, Rev. Epwarp BovuveER!®, D.D., regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and 
canon of Christ-church, a celebrated English divine, and one of the chief promoters of 
the High church movement in the church of England. He wasthe second son of the 
honorable Philip Bouverie (younger brother of the first earl of Radnor, who assumed the 
name of Pusey), by Lady Lucy Sherard, eldest daughter of Robert, fourth earl of Har- 
borough. He was born in the year 1800, was educated at Eton, and thence proceeded 
to Christ-church, where he obtained a first class in classics in 1822, and gained the uni- 
versity prize for a Latin essay in 1824. He was afterwards elected fellow of Oriel; and 
in 1828 succeeded Dr. Nicoll in the regius professorship of Hebrew, to which a canonry 
at Christ-church is annexed. He d. 1882. 

Dr. Pusey’s first publication was on the state of religion in Germany, the result of a 
visit to that country, which appears to have greatly influenced his subsequent course 
and led him to devote himself to resist the progress of rationalism. In 1885 he became 
a contributor to the Tracts for the Times (in union with Messrs. J. H. Newman, Keble, 
Williams, etc.), of which Nos. 67, 69, On Holy Baptism, and Nos. 18 and 66, On the 
Benefit of Fasting, were written by him (see TRACTARIANISM). He was also one of the 
editors of the Library of the Fathers, and of the Library of Anglo-Catholie Theology. In 
consequence of a sermon on The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the Penitent, preached 
before the university in 1848, he was suspended from preaching by the vice-chancellor 
for three years, on the allegation that his language on the subject of the real presence 
was beyond what is sanctioned by the formularies of the church of England. Dr. Pusey, 
however, protested against the proceeding, and appealed to the teaching of English 
divines. His other principal works are—Remarks on the Benefits of Cathedral Institutions; 
two treatises on the Royal Supremacy in Spiritual Matters; a treatise on the Ancient 
Doctrine of the Real Presence; Letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the (late) Bishop of 
Oxford, and the (late) Bishop of London, in Defense of Church Principles; On Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister; On the Use of Private Confession in the English Church; 
translations of several foreign devotional works adapted to the use of the English 
church; History of the Councils of the Church; a Oommentary on the Minor Prophets; Lee- 
tures on the Prophet Daniel; a Catalogue of Arabie MSS. in the Bodleian Library; and 
numerous sermons. His works on Daniel, and on the Minor Prophets are of high value. 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER SERGEIVITCH, a Russian poet of good family, was born at 
Moscow, May 26, 1799, and educated at the imperial lyceum of Tsarskoe Selo, where he 
acquired more reputation for his liberal opinions than for his attention to study. In 
1817 he entered the service of government, and soon became one of the most prominent 
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figures in fashionable society. In 1820 he published his romantic poem of Ruslan and 
Liudmila, which met with a flattering reception from the public. The incidents are laid 
in the legendary times of Vladimir, the Russian Charlemagne. During the next five 
years Pushkin led a roving sort of life, in the course of which appeared his Plennik 
‘Kavkaskot (Prisoner of the Caucasus, 1822), which narrates the escape of a young Rus- 
sian from a Circassian horde by the help of a Circassian maid; and his Fountain of 
Bakhtchiserai (1824), a poem of singular beauty and interest. These were followed by 
Tzigani (The Gipsies, 1827), a picture of wild gipsy life in Bessarabia, and Hugeni One- 
gin (1828), a humorously sarcastic description of Russian society—after the fashion of 
Byron’s Beppo. In 1829 he published his last narrative poem, Pultava, which has for its 
hero Mazeppa, the famous Hetman of the Cossacks. About the same time, he wrote a 
dramatic poem entitled Boris Godunov, one of the best of all his works; but subsequent 
to this he appears to have addicted himself almost wholly to prose. Another, and less 
commendable change, however, took place in him. From being or seeming an enthu- 
siastic ‘‘ liberal,” he passed—after his appointment to the office of imperial historiogra- 
pher, with a pension of 6,000 rubles—to the extreme of Russian conservatism. The 
chief thing he did in his official capacity was to write the life of the rebel Pugatscheff. 
He was mortally wounded in a duel, and expired at St. Petersburg, Jan. 29 (Feb. 10), 
1837. Pushkin is reckoned the finest poet that Russia has produced in the present cent- 
ury. His countrymen call him the ‘‘ Russian Byron,” and he has not a little of the 
bold and brilliant genius of his prototype, excelling like him in vigor of imagery and 
impassioned sentiment. 


PUSTULAR DISEASES, Under this head are included the cutaneous diseases which 
are characterized by pustules, or circumscribed elevations of the cuticle, containing pus; 
they are ecthyma, impetigo, acne, and sycosis, all of which are noticed in special arti- 
cles. Pustules also occur in small-pox, and occasionally in chicken-pox, but these are 
on good grounds regarded as febrile diseases, in which the eruption on the skin is not 
the primary disorder. Boils (q.v.), aithough not included under the head of ‘‘ pustular 
diseases,” are in their nature pustular. 


PUSTULE, MALIGNANT, See MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 


PUTCHUK, an aromatic root, a considerable article of commerce in India, where it is 
used both as a perfume and as a medicine, and of export to China, where it is much 
used for incense, as it gives out a very pleasant odor when burned. It appears to be the 
costus (q.v.) of the ancients, and is the root of Aucklandia costus, one of the composite, 
and not, as was once supposed, of a species of costus, one of the scitamineew. It grows in 
Cashmere, and is called kooth in Northern India. Putchuk is its name at Calcutta. 


PUTEAUX, at. of France, in the dep. of Seine, at a distance of about 9 m. w. from 
Paris. It is situated on the left bank of the Seine, opposite to the Bois de Boulogne. 
The situation of Puteaux is a very pleasant one, and many Parisians have fine villas 
here. It has dye works and calico printing and manufactures of chemical products, 
Pop. ’°91, 17,646. 


PUTEOLI. See Pozzuo.i. 


PUTIGNANO, a t. in the province of Bari, Apulia, Italy; pop. ’81, 12,161. Besides 
agriculture, the chief industry is the manufacture of wine and oil. 


PUT-IN-BAY ISLANDS, at the w. end of lake Erie, isa group of ten islands, viz., 
Put-in-Bay, formerly known as South Bass and Bass isle, Middle Bass al/as Floral isle, 
North Bass alias isle of St. George, Rattlesnake, Sugar, Green alias Strontian, Glacial 
alias Starve island, Ballast, Buckeye, and Gibraltar. The group constitutes Put-in-Bay 
township of Ottawa county, Ohio. Put-in-Bay island proper is the largest of the group, 
and contains about 2,000 acres. The surface rises from 10 to 80 ft. above the lake, and, 
like all the islands in the w. end of lake Erie, has but a thin deposit of soil overlying 
limestone rock, which forms their low but picturesque shores, A. beautiful bay on the 
n. of the island gives its name and fame to the island; for here the gallant young Oliver 
Perry, commander of the little fleet of the United States on lake Erie in the last war 
with Great Britain, was waiting for the British fleet in Sept., 1813, and on the 10th sallied 
out to give it battle. The engagement was brilliant. After the young commander’s own 
ship had been quickly and totally disabled by the enemy, he crossed in an open boat to 
another, and within two hours after the battle began the British fleet surrendered, and 
Perry wrote that laconic dispatch to Gen. Harrison, ‘‘ We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” (See PERRY, OLIVER Hazarp.) After the battle the remnant of the fleets 
returned to Put-in-Bay. Gibraltar is a small and picturesque rocky island lying at the 
mouth of the bay. Here the Perry monument has been built to commemorate the vic- 
tory and its heroes; and Jay Cooke, who owns the island, has a picturesque summer 
residence. On the main island a park was reserved on the inner shore of the bay, and 
large summer hotels were erected between 1850 and 1860. Until the destruction of the 
largest by fire in 1878 it was a favorite resort for summer travelers, especially from the 
south. The clear and shallow water of the bay and the lake, the loveliness of the scen- 
ery among the verdant islands, the facilities for all kinds of boating, excellent fishing, 
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convenient bathing beaches, and easy connections by steamers with the cities of the 
lakes, combine to make this group attractive among watering-places. Grape-growing 
and wine-making are the principal industries. The climate and soil of these islands, it is 
now conceded, make their vineyard products superior to any other in the United States 
on the Atlantic slope. The Catawba is the principal variety of grape cultivated, but 
there are considerable vineyards of Delaware, Concord, Norton’s Virginia, and Ives’s 
seedling. A cave of considerable dimensions is one of the curiosities of the island. 

Middle Bass island is the second in size of the group, about two m. n.w. from the 
former. On its w. end a company of citizens of Toledo have secured a grove of the 
virgin forest and erected a large number of small summer cottages, a central eating hall, 
and a dock, forming the prettiest residence group of the islands. Near it are extensive 
vineyards, and a large music and pleasure hall. On the s. side of the island facing Put 
in-bay are the extensive wine-vaults of Werle Werke & Co. of Cincinnati, and over them 
a large promenade and refreshment hall, built to meet the wants of summer travelers. 
A steamer plies every half-hour between the hotels of Put-in-Bay and this pleasure house. 

Rattlesnake, Sugar, Green, and Starve Islands are small and unimportant outliers 
of the islands just described. Glacial Island is named from the unusually well-marked 
lines of glacial action that are found upon it, but which are found in places on all the 
islands. Ballast Island is the site of the ‘‘ Cleveland colony”—the summer cottages of 
a company of Cleveland people. : 

North Bass, alias Isle of St. George, is the most westerly of the group. It contains 
about 1000 acres, and rises by smooth slopes from the lake to an elevation of 80 feet. 
On its w. end is one of the best light-houses on the lake. Excellent vineyards cover most 
of its surface. 


PUTLOGS, small timbers used in the construction of buildings. They lie between the 
wall and the poles of the scaffolding, and on them the floor of the scaffolding rests. 
Apertures called ‘‘ putlog-holes” are common in buildings of all ages. 


PUTNAM, aco. in n.e. Florida, drained by the St. John’s river, which bounds it on 
the n.e.; 776 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 11,186, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. The sur- 
face is level and sandy, mostly covered by pine forests. There are many small lakes 
and swamps. Cotton, sugar-cane, oranges, and cattle are the staples. Co. seat, Palatka. 


PUTNAM, a co. in n. central Georgia, bounded on the e. by the Oconee river, drained 
by Little river, traversed by the Central of Georgia and the Middle Georgia and Atlantic 
railroads; 335 sq. m.; pop. 790, 14,842. The surface is rolling or hilly and heavily 
wooded. The soil is fairly fertile. The principal productions are corn, cotton, and 
wheat. Co. seat, Eatonton. 


PUTNAM, a co. in n. central Illinois, drained by the Illinois river; traversed by the 
Peoria branch of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad; about 170 Sq. M.; pop. 
90, 47,030, chiefly of American birth. The surface is mostly level. Deposits of coal 
are found. ‘The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, and potatoes. Co. seat, Hennepin. 


PUTNAM, a co. in w. central Indiana, drained by Eel river and its branches; tray- 
ersed by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis and other railroads; 490 
sq. m.; pop. ’90, 22,235, chiefly of American birth. The surface is uneven, but the soil 
fertile; the products are corn, wheat, oats, hay, pork, and wool. Lumber and carriages 
are made. Limestone is found. Co. seat, Greencastle. 


PUTNAM, a co. in n. Missouri, bordering on Iowa, drained by Locust creek and 
Chariton river, its e. boundary; traversed by the Chicago, Burlington, and Kansas City 
railroad; 542 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,365. Corn, tobacco, pork, wool, coal, and lumber are 
the staples. Co. seat, Unionville. 


PUTNAM, a co. in s.e. New York, adjoining Connecticut; bounded on the w. by 
the Hudson river; drained also by Croton river and Peekskill creek; intersected by the 
New York Central and Hudson river railroad; about 241 sq. m.; pop. 90, 14,849, chiefly 
of American birth. The surface is hilly, and the scenery picturesque, including the 
highlands of the Hudson and lake Mahopac, a summer resort. Marble and iron are 
patie The soil is fertile, the principal productions are corn, oats, and hay. Co. seat, 

armel. 


PUTNAM, a co. in n.w. Ohio, drained by the Ottawa, Blanchard, and Auglaize rivers, 
and intersected by the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, and other railroads and the 
Miami canal; 480 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 30,188. The surface is nearly level, and heavily 
bs a Corn, wool, grass, pork, and lumber are the chief products. Co. seat, 

awa. 


PUTNAM, a co. in central Tennessee on the n.w. slope of the Cumberland range, 
drained by branches of the Cumberland river; 430 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 13,683, chiefly 
of American birth, includ. colored. The surface is hilly, and the soil only moderately 
ovate -WRRHGeG: corn, wool, and pork are the staples. Coal is found. Co. seat, 

ookeville. 
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PUTNAM, aco. in n. West Virginia, drained by the Great Kanawha river, intersected 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad; about 350 sq. m.; pop. °90, 14,342, chiefly of 
American birth, with colored. The surface is hilly and heavily timbered. The soil is 
fertile. The principal productions are corn, wheat, oats, and hay. Co. seat, Winfield. 

PUTNAM, a city in Windham co., Conn.; on the Quinebaug river and the New 
England railroad; 33 miles n.n.e. of Norwich. It was incorporated as a town in 1850, 
and chartered as a city in 1895. It has a high school, public library, Day Kimball hospi- 
tal, electric lights, national and savings banks, and manufactories of cotton, woolen, 
and silk goods, steam heaters, and boots arid shoes. Pop. °90, 6,512. 

PUTNAM, FREDERICK WARD, b. Mass., 1839; educated at the Lawrence scientific 
school. He was superintendent of the museum of the Essex institute, editor of the 
Naturalist Directory, director of the Peabody academy of science at Salem, 1867-75, 
when he was appointed curator of the Peabody museum of archeology and ethnology 
connected with Harvard university. He edited the American Naturalist, 1867-715. In 
1886 he became professor of American archeology and ethnology at Harvard; and in 
1893 had charge of the ethnological exhibits at the World’s Columbian exposition. 
In 1897 he was elected president of the American association for the advancement of 
science. 

PUTNAM, GrorGE PALMER, 1814-72; b. Maine ; great-nephew of Gen. Israel Put- 
nam; settled in New York at an early age, where he established himself as a bookseller, 
being also long associated with John Wiley in the firm of Wiley & Putnam. He was 
one of the earliest publishers to recognize the growing value of American works; and 
besides issuing the works of Washington Irving, J. Fenimore Cooper, Bayard Taylor, 
and other prominent authors, was instrumental in introducing many young writers who 
have since become eminent. In 1853 he founded Putnam’s Monihly, a periodical formed 
on a plan more elevated than was then common in American magazine literature, and 
of which George William Curtis was the editor. It was not financially successful, and 
was dropped in 1857, though revived for two years, 1868-70. Mr. Putnam also pub- 
lished the official illustrated catalogue of the New York crystal palace industrial exhibi- 
tion of 1858. He was a laborious compiler of statistical works, including Chronology, 
1833; American Facts, 1845; Zhe World’s Progress, a Dictionary of Dates, 1850; ete. 
After his death his business was continued by his sons, under the firm name of George 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 


PUTNAM, Israru, 1718-90; b. Mass.; had a limited education, but in his youth was 
noted for physical strength and courage. In 17389, removing to Pomfret, Conn., he 
became a farmer and wool-grower. The farmers having long suffered greatly from the 
depredations of a she-wolf and her whelps, and made fruitless efforts to drive her out of 
her den by burning brushwood, straw, and sulphur, Putnam entered the cavern by a nar- 
row opening at midnight with a torch in one hand and a musket in the other and shot her 
as she was on the point of springing upon him. The next 12 years he spent on his farm. 
In the French war in 1755 he commanded a company of troops at Crown Point; in 1757 
received from the legislature the commission of major; saved during this year the powder- 
magazine of Fort Edward at the burning of the barracks; in 1758, his corps being sur- 
prised by a party of French and Indians, he was captured, tied to a tree, and for an 
hour exposed to the fire of friend and foe, but escaped unhurt. The enemy being forced 
to retire, carried their captive with them, and at night the fire was kindled to burn him 
alive. He was tied to a tree, and the fire was already blazing, when he was rescued by 
the interposition of Molang, the French officer. He was taken to Ticonderoga, then to 
Montreal, where through the influence of Col. Peter Schuyler, himself a prisoner, he was 
exchanged. In 1759 he was- promoted to the rank of lieut.col. From that year to 
1773 he was engaged either in various expeditions or on hisfarm. In April, 1775, tidings 
of the battle of Lexington reaching him while plowing; he left his plow in the field, 
turned his oxen loose, and mounting his horse rode to Cambridge in one day, a distance 
of 68 miles. Returning he was made brig. gen. by the legislature, of which he wasa mem 
ber, organized and drilled a regiment, and in a week was on his way back with his men 
to Cambridge. On his arrival offers of money and a commission as maj.gen. in the 
royal army were made him by the British officers, which he spurned. In May of that 
year he led a battalion of 300 men to Noddle’s Island, burnt a British schooner, captured 
a sloop, and killed and wounded many of the enemy. By his advice it was decided to for- 
tify Bunker Hill. Atthat battle he displayed great energy and bravery. On the arrival 
of Washington at the camp to take command in July, 1775, he brought commissions 
from congress for four maj.generals, one of whom was Putnam. On the evacuation of 
Boston he was placed in command of New York, took part in the battle of Long 
Island, and on the evacuation of New York was sent to Philadelphia to fortify that 
city; was afterwards stationed at Crosswick and Princeton; in 1777 was ordered to take 
command in the Highlands of New York. In the summer of that year he was removed 
from his command in the Highlands on account of the surprise and loss of Forts Mont- 
gomery and Clinton, though acquitted of blame by a court of inquiry and restored to his 
command. He selected West Point as the site for a fortification. In 1779, when sta- 
tioned in Connecticut, Horseneck, one of his outposts, guarded by 150 men and 2 cannon, 
was attacked by Tryon with 1500 men. Putnam, being closely pursued while on his way 
with his men to a swamp, dashed down a steep hill and escaped, receiving a ball through 
his hat. Riding to Stamford and collecting the militia, he formed a junction with his 
troops, pursued Tryon in his retreat, and took 50 prisoners. In the summer of 1779 he 
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had command of the troops in the Highlands, and completed the fortifications at West 
Point. The army going into winter quarters, he returned home, and on setting out 
again for camp was stricken with paralysis. The inscription on his tombstone is, ‘‘ He 
dared to lead where any dared to follow.”’ 


PUTNAM, Mary TRAILL SPENCE (LOWELL), b. Boston, 1810; daughter of Rev. 
Charles Lowell; married in 1832 to Samuel R. Putnam, a Boston merchant. She had 
inherited a remarkable facility for the acquisition of languages, and from 1851 to 1857 
resided in France and Germany, where she perfected herself in this direction, and pre- 
pared a history of Hungary. She translated Miss Bremer’s The Neighbors from the 
Swedish; and published anonymously Records of an Obscure Man; Tragedy of Errors; and 
Tragedy of Success; besides numerous dramatic poems on slavery and other topics of 
general popular interest. She has been a frequent contributor to the North American 
Review and the Christian Examiner. 


PUTNAM, Rurvs, 1738-1824; b. Mass.; was amillwright; enlisted as a private soldier 
in 1757 in the French war, and in 1760 was madeensign. He entered the continental army 
in 1775, and in 1776 was appointed by congress engineer with the rank of col.; in 1778 
aided his cousin Israel in completing the fortifications at West Point; in 1783 was made 
brig.-gen.: was a member of the Massachusetts legislature, and aid to gov. Lincoln during 
Shays’s rebellion. In 1786 he organized acompany composed of the officers and soldiers 
of the war to form a settlement in Ohio. He was one of three directors appointed by 
the company to apply to congress for the purchase of lands, and 1,500,000 acres were 
obtained at 662 cts. per acre. The tract at the junction of the Ohio and Muskingum 
rivers was selected, and April 7, 1788, Putnam laid out the city of Marietta, the first per- 
manent settlement in Ohio. Sept. 9, 1788, he presided over the first court of general 
quarter sessions; Mar. 21, 1790, was made judge for the U. 8. territory n.w. of the Ohio; 
in 1792 was appointed brig. gen., and accompanied Gen. Wayne’s army to Detroit against 
the Indians, and afterward as the U. 8. commissioner made a treaty with several tribes; 
1796-88 was surveyor-general of U. 8. lands; in May, 1797, was made brig.gen. in the 
U.S. army; in 1803 was a member of the state constitutional convention. 


PUTREFACTION is the term applied to the spontaneous decomposition of organic sub- 
stances, when such decomposition is accompanied by an offensive odor. In other respects 
it may be regarded as identical with fermentation (q.v.). In the process of putrefaction, 
organic compounds of a higher order are resolved into lower organic compounds, into in- 
organic compounds (such as water, ammonia, sulphureted hydrogen, etc.), or into simple 
chemical elements (such as hydrogen or nitrogen). The substances which most readily 
putrefy are the protein bodies (albumen, fibrine, caseine, etc.), and gelatigenous tissues, 
glue, etc.; the only necessary conditions being the presence of moisture and the access of 
air at the commencement of the process. Since animals are mainly composed of the pro- 
tein bodies, they are especially liable to undergo this change; but many vegetable products, 
which are rich in these bodies (e.g., seeds), are also prone to this form of decomposition. 
The peculiar smell is readily accounted for when the nature of the resulting compounds 
is considered. 

The putrefaction of organic matters is prevented by a variety of conditions, amongst 
which may be mentioned (1) exclusion of air, (2) perfect dryness, (8) a freezing tempera- 
ture (as, e.g., in the case of the mammoths preserved in the Siberian ice), (4) a high tem- 

erature (about 250°), and (5) antiputrescent or antiseptic substances of various kinds. 

t is worthy of notice that all bodies susceptible of putrefactive decomposition may act 
as ferments, and may thus induce special changes in sugar, urea, etc., which would not 
have occurred except in the presence of the putrefying matter. 


PUTRID FEVER. See JAIL FEVER. 


PUTS AnD CALLS, “Put” and “call” are terms in vogue among speculators on 
the Stock Exchange to denote certain privileges granted for a money consideration. In 
the case of a ‘‘ put” the money is paid for the option of delivering or not delivering a 
given amount of stock at or within a specified time at a specified price. The following 
is a copy of the form generally used : 


‘*NEw YorK, Jan. 10, 1890. 


‘For value received, the bearer may delzver me two hundred shares of the stock of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, at one hundred and thirty-five per cent., 
any time in twenty days from date. The undersigned is entitled to all the dividends 
or extra dividends declared during the time.” 


Mr. A. is the bearer. Suppose he paid Henry Flint one per cent. for his privilege, 
that is $200 (shares being $1000 each), and that the stock, which was quoted at 1388 on 
the day of the bargain was quoted at 123 on the day he decided to deliver, he would 
then receive from Henry Flint $2400, the difference between the contract price and the 
street rate and his net gain would be $2400-$200 or $2200. 

A “call” is simply the reverse of a ‘‘ put,” money being paid for the option of 
demanding or not demanding a given amount of stock at or within a specified time ata 
specified price. This transaction to be profitable presupposes a rise above the contract 
rate of a per cent. greater than that paid for the privilege. It goes without saying that 
one will not deliver stock at less than market price or demand it at more than the mar- 
ket price. The ‘‘ put’’ is purchased therefore in the hope of a rising market, and the 
**call’’ in the hope of a declining one. In the case of a rapidly fluctuating market, the 
double option is sometimes secured. 
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PUTTY, a composition of whiting and drying oil worked into a thick paste. It is 
used by painters and glaziers—by the former for filling up holes in surfaces, previous to 
their being painted with oil-colors; and by the latter, for fixing panes of glass in win- 
dows, etc. It becomes remarkably hard in time, and fixes the glass immovably. This 
has been found rather an evil in some cases, especially where thick plate-glass is used for 
skylights and other roofing purposes, because it will not permit the expansion and con- 
traction caused by the varying temperature to which the glass is exposed in such situa- 
tions. Hence the addition, in such cases, has been made lately of a pound of fine 
Russian tallow to every 12 Ibs. of the ordinary putty materials. This prevents its 
becoming extremely hard, and insures a certain amount of elasticity. 


PUTTY-POWDER, a material, consisting of peroxide of tin, in great use for polishing 
stone and metal work. It is also used as a coloring material for white glass, and for the 
white enamels of porcelain, etc. It is made by melting tin; as the surface oxidizes, the 
scum, which is the peroxide, is raked off, and when cold, is reduced to a fine powder, 
which is white in color, and the particles are extremely hard. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, Pierre, a French painter, born in Lyons, Dec. 14, 1824; 
studied in Italy, and later with Couture. He has devoted himself almost exclusively to 
decorative work. He attracted attention first in 1861 with his decorations for the museum 
at Amiens, which city received’in 1882 his ‘‘ Pro patria ludus,’’ for which he received a 
medal from the Salon. He was one of the decorators of the Panthéon, to which he 
contributed ‘*‘ Two Episodes from the Life of Saint Génévieve.’’ His mural paintings are 
to be found in the art palace at Lyons, in the Sorbonne, in the museum at Rouen, in 
the hdtel de ville in Paris, and in the public library at Boston, Mass. He was one of 
the promoters of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, of which he became president after 
the death of Meissonier. In 1889 he was made a commander of the legion of honor. 
See Vachon, Puvis de Chavannes (Paris, 1895). 


PUY is the name commonly given in the highlands of Auvergne and the Cevennes to 
the truncated conical peaks of extinct volcanoes. It is perhaps connected with puzt or 
puits, a ‘* well” or ‘‘vent,’? and may have been given in allusion to the craters of these 
mountains. 


PUY, Lz, or LE Puy-EN-VELAY, a t. of France, cap. of the department of Haute- 
Loire, about 37 m.s.w. of St. Etienne, is one of the most picturesque towns in Europe. 
It stands on the steep southern slopes of mount Anis, from the summit of which starts 
up precipitously the huge basaltic mass called Rocher de Corneille, crowned by the ruins 
ot an ancient episcopal castle. The greatest natural curiosity is the Rocher de St. Michel, 
an Obelisk of nature’s own making, composed of basaltic tufa, and rising in a solitary 
abrupt cone from the margin of the river Borne. It issurmounted by a little Romanesque 
chapel of the 10th century. The most notable buildings of Le Puy are the cathedral, a 
splendid but heavy-looking structure of the 10th or 11th c., situated in the highest part of 
the town, and chiefly remarkable for a wonder-working image of the Virgin (Votre Dame 
de Puy). For more than 100 years the town has furnished the carriers and muleteers of 
southern France with the bells for their horses and mules. Lace and guipure are manu- 
factured. Pop. ’91, comm., 20,308. 


PUY-DE-DOME, a large department of central France, containing an area of 3070 
sq. m., and a population ’96, of 555,078. Plateau and mountain occupy three-fourths 
of it ; plain and valley the rest. Branches of the Cevennes and of the Auvergne moun- 
tains overspread the e. and w. of the department. The multitude of conical hills or 
puys, of basaltic and lava masses, and of craters, shows the volcanic nature of the soil. 
See AUVERGNE. The principal river is the Allier (a tributary of the Loire). 


PUZZOLA’NA., See PozzoLANA. 


PUZZUOLI. See Pozzvuo.i. 

PY’ MIA (from the Gr. pyon, pus, and hwma, blood), or purulent infection of the 
blood, iv a disease whose exciting cause is the introduction of decomposing animal mat- 
ter into the circulation. The animal matter may be decomposing pus, unhealthy secre- 
tions, putrid fluid (as from decomposing hides, dead bodies, etc.), the fluid of glanders, 
etc.; and it may be introduced through an ulcer or a wound, through an imperfectly 
closed vein (see PHLEBITIS and PUERPERAL FEVER), or through a mucous membrane, 
as that which lines the nostrils. The poison in these cases, if it acts at all, is rapidly 
absorbed and diffused, and the blood undergoes certain changes, the nature of which 
chemistry has as yet failed to detect. Within 24 hours,.in very acute cases, there are 
severe shiverings, headache, and giddiness, followed by heat, perspiration, and acceler- 
ated circulation. In 24 hours more the patient may be in a hopeless condition, delirious, 
and rapidly sinking. In less acute cases the symptoms closely resemble those of 
typhoid fever, and in this form the disease is a common cause of death, after surgical 
operations, It is only, however, when there are predisposing causes that the poison acts 
£0 severely. By their presence they convert a comparatively slight local mischief into 
infection or the whole mass of the blood; while by their absence they render the poisonous 
matter comparatively harmless. Mr. Callender, whose essay on pyeemia is the most com- 
plete that has yet appeared (for the recognition of the disease by a special name is com- 
paratively recent), signalizes as the chief predisposing causes—previous illness; extreme 
prostration or exhaustion of the system from organic disease, from surgical complaints, 
or from difficult parturition; unhealthy occupations; over-indulgence in food, ete. 
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In association with the general symptoms which have been already stated, there are 
often local or secondary complications. 

The disease is always accompanied with great danger. When secondary complica 
tions are present, the hope of recovery is very small. ‘‘ Practical surgeons,” observes 
Mr. Callender, ‘‘ acknowledge that very little chance remains for the patient who, after 
an operation, is attacked with symptoms of this disease,” The only disease with which 
this disorder can be confounded is typhoid fever. 

If the poison hag been received into the system by an open sore, nitrate of silver 
should be applied freely, after which the part should be treated with soothing fomenta- 
tions or poultices. The bowels should be freely acted on by a sharp purgative (as 5 grains 
of calomel and a scruple of jalap). The action of the skin should be increased by din- 
phoretics, and the bowels should be daily acted on by saline draughts, with the addition 
of bicarbonate of potash to stimulate the kidneys. By these means the poison may be 
eliminated. The depression of the nervous system, which is usually very marked, must 
be counteracted by opium in small and repeated doses, in addition to which, a dose of 
Dover’s powder (10 grains) should be taken at bed-time. Stimulants, such as brandy 
and sherry, should be given in small but frequently-repeated doses from almost the 
beginning of the disease, and light nutritious food should be given as freely as the stomach 
will bear it. The internal administration of salicylic acid, hyposulphite of soda and of 
the hyposulphites generally, has been lately recommended. 

Considering that pyzemia is the cause of death in 10 per cent of ali cases of amputa- 
tion, and in 48 per cent of all fatal primary amputations, it becomes a question of great 
importance how it can be prevented. Persons whose health is already broken down 
require careful preparation before undergoing an operation. ‘‘They must be strength- 
ened,” says Mr. Callender, ‘“‘by tonics, such as quinine and iron; and their secretions 
must be set right by appropriate alteratives; this treatment must be continued for a con- 
siderable period; for if the health be much broken, it is slow of taking effect, and _its 
employment for only a few days prior to an operation is of course simply useless. The 
diet should at the same time be attended to; and persons of intemperate habits should 
be accustomed to a more healthy mode of living, although in no case should the stimu- 
Jants be too suddenly withdrawn.” On the same principles, after the operation has been 
performed, these patients must have their strength supported by a nutritious diet; must 
have stimulants freely given them, if there are any signs of incipient prostration; and 
should take opium in sufficient doses to quiet the system. The introduction of antiseptic 
surgery has done much to lessen the occurrence of pyemia. See ANTISEPTICS. 


PYAT, Féurx, 1810-89; b. France; was carefully educated, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar as an advocate in 1831. He preferred a literary career, and against 
the counsel of his friends, became a newspaper writer—at first for the Figaro and 
Charivari, and afterward on the regular staff of the Séécle. He also wrote plays, some 
of which gained great popularity through their political references. Among his works 
of this class were Mathilde, Diogene, and Le Chiffonier de Paris, On the outbreak of the 
Tevolution in 1848 he threw himself at once into the struggle on the side of the people; 
attaching himself peculiarly to the fortunes of Ledru-Rollin, whom he afterward accom- 
panied into exile. In this year he published Le Droit du Travail. After the return of 
the queen of England from her visit to Paris in 1855, he addressed to her The Letter of the 
Jersey Exiles to the Queen of England, which attracted general attention. In1861 he was 
tried for a political offense before the correctional police in Paris, and sentenced, par 
contumace, to fine and imprisonment. On the establishment of the republic of 1870 he 
returned to Paris, where he became a leader of the commune, and edited several revolu- 
tionary journals, including the Combat and Vengeur. In 1873 he was placed under con- 
demnation to death, par contwmace, on an indictment for inciting to civil war, 


PYCNOGON IDH, a very remarkable family of crustacea, of the section edentata of 
Milne-Edwards, and forming the order araneiformes (spider-like) of some authors. By 
Cuvier and many other naturalists, a place was assigned them among arachnida; and it 
is only of late that they have been decidedly referred to crustacea, in consequence of 
the discovery that they undergo metamorphoses. They are all marine, and some of 
them live among alge, or are to be found under stones on the beach, whilst others are 
dredged from deep water. They seem to prey by suction on mollusks, but probably on 
many kinds of marine animals. The legs of many, as in the genus pycnogonum, are 
furnished with hooks for taking hold, and Linneus believed P. littorale to be parasitic 
on whales; but it is not uncommon among sea-weeds on the British coasts. The suc- 
torial proboscis of these creatures may be said to form the whole head. The abdomen is 
almost rudimentary, Their most remarkable characteristic is in their digestive cavity. 
The stomach gives off from its circumference ten long ceeca, four of which on each side 
extend into the proper or locomotive legs, the other two into the pincer-like rudimentary 
foot-jaws. These ramifications of the alimentary canal seem to serve all the purposes of 
the circulatory, respiratory, and chyliferous systems of higher animals. This arrange- 
ment, which appears also among the inferior tribes of some other classes of animals, has 
received from M. de Quatrefages the name of philebenterism (Gr. vein-intestineism). The 
stomach of the pycnogonide with its cseca floats almost freely within the general cavity 
of the body in a fluid, which is kept in agitation by the movements of the limbs. See 
illus., CRUSTACEANS, ETC., vol. IV. 


PYC’NOSTYLE., See INTERCOLUMNIATION, 
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PYDNA, a town of ancient Macedonia, on the w. coast of the Thermaic gulf, which 
was taken by Archelaiis after the Peloponnesian war. Afterhis death it became subject 
to Athens, but was taken from them by Philip and given to Olynthus. Near it took 
place the great battle between the Romans, under Paulus Atmilius, and the Mace- 
donian general, Perseus, in which the latter was defeated and the Macedonian empire 
destroyed. 


PYGMA'LION, a legendary king and celebrated statuary of the island of Cyprus, 
who, disgusted with the dissolute character of the women of his island, resolved never to 
marry. Enamored of a beautiful ivory statue which he had made, he requested Venus 
to give it life. Embracing it he perceived that it became sensible by degrees, and at last 
a living maid, whom he married, and became the father of Paphus, the founder of the 
city Paphus in Cyprus. 


PYGMIES (Gr. pygmé, a measure—from the elbow to the hand), a fabulous race of 
dwarfs in whose existence the ancients believed. Homer says that every spring they 
were attacked by the cranes on the coasts of Oceanus. Later writers place them at the 
mouths of the Nile, but we also read of northern pygmies inhabiting the region of 
Thule, and of pygmies who lived in subterranean dwellings on the eastern side of the 
Ganges. Greek fancy worked hard to paint the Lilliputian dimensions of these creatures. 
It was said that they cut down every corn-ear with an axe; that when Hercules came 
into their country, they climbed up his goblet, by the help of ladders, to drink from it; 
and that when he was asleep two whole pygmy armies fell upon his right, and another 
on his left, hand, but were all rolled up by the hero in his lion’s skin, Aristotle did not 
believe that the stories about pygmies were utterly fabulous, however much they had 
been overlaid by fancy withthe marvelous. His “‘rationalistic” (Gf not rational) inter- 
pretation was, that they were probably some diminutive tribe in upper Egypt, who rode 
very small horses and lived in caves. Paul du Chaillu some time ago discovered the 
actual existence of a pygmy race, but of whom the diminutive size is the only remark- 
able characteristic. He found them in the mountainous country on the e. of the 
southern great branch of the Ogobai. They are called Obongos, are about 44 ft. in 
height, and live in the midst of negro tribes of ordinary stature. They subsist chiefly on 
animal food, but partly also on the roots, berries, and nuts which they find in the for- 
ests. Schweinfurth, in his travels in the heart of Africa, 1868-71, also came into con- 
tact with a nation of pygmies, and Mr. Stanley in 1890 made a study of them. 

PYLE, Howarp, b. Wilmington, Del., 1853, and educated at private schools; well 
known as an illustrator for books and magazines. He has written and illustrated Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood, Within the Capes, The Rose of Paradise, Men of Iron, A Modern 
Aladdin, Twilight Land, The Garden beyond the Moon, ete. 

PYLUS, or PyLos, an ancient’t. of Messenia in the Peloponnesus, from which 
Homer’s Nestor is supposed to have come, though the poet may have referred to the 
city of the same name in Triphylia. After the second Messenian war the old city was 
destroyed by the inhabitants; but B.c. 425 the site was fortified by the Athenian forces 
under Demosthenes the general, and here they gained a noted victory over the Spartans. 
The present port of Navarino was probably the scene of the naval battle of Sphacteria. 


PYM, Joun, famous as the leader of the popular party in the house of commons in 
the reign of Charles I., was b. in 1584. He came of a good family in Somersetshire, 
and had considerable property in that county. He was for some years a gentleman 
commoner of Pembroke college, Oxford, and afterward studied law at one of the inns 
of court. Having been sent to parliament as member for Tavistock, in Devonshire, he 
attached himself to the popular party; and, during the later part of the reign of James 
I., became noted for his vigorous opposition to the arbitrary measures of the court. In 
1626, the year after the accession of Charles I., he distinguished himself by taking a 
prominent part in the impeachment of the king’s favorite, the dukeof Buckingham. In 
1640, the functions of parliament having been in abeyance for 13 years, during which 
time the popular discontents had gradually been growing toa head, the celebrated long 
parliament was convened; and from the first, Pym was by common consent recognized 
in it as the leader of the opposition to the despotic policy of the monarch. For the 
Ree which he thus occupied his qualifications were eminent. In temper, he was 

old and fearless; _he was master of an eloquence close, terse, and vigorous; and in 
knowledge of parliamentary form and business procedure, it was considered he had 
scarcely his equal in the house. On Nov. 8, as soon as business had opened, he set 
forth to the house, ina long and elaborate address, the intolerable grievances under 
which the nation labored; and a week after, he boldly denounced the earl of Strafford 
as the “‘ great promoter of tyranny,” to whose evil influence on the mind of the king 
these grievances were in the main to be attributed. In the impeachment of Strafford 
which followed, resulting in his execution under a bill of attainder passed upon him, 
Pym took the leading part. Of this master-stroke of policy, which deprived the king of 
the one man of resolute temper and powerful genius who adhered to bis cause, the 
credit must be chiefly awarded to Pym. In the subsequent proceedings against Laud 
he was also conspicuous, as in every other crisis of moment, up to the time when war 
became inevitable between the king and the parliament. On the breaking out of hos- 
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tilities, he remained at his post in London, and in the exercise of the functions of the 
executive there, rendered services to the cause not less valuable and essential than those 
of a general in the field. While the strife was yet pending, he died somewhat suddenly 
at Derby house, on Dec. 8, 1643, having been appointed to the important post of lieut, 
of the ordnance only the month previous. He was buried at Westminster abbey with 
great pomp on the 18th; and was borne to his last resting-place by six members of the 

house of commons. The house of commons also voted £10,000 in payment of his 
debts. 


PYNAKER, Apam, 1621-73; b. Holland, at the village of Pynaker, whose name he 
retained. He studied at Rome, and obtained a high reputation asa painter. His land- 
scapes, into which he frequently introduces picturesque buildings and ruins, are much 
esteemed. He painted over 70 pictures. 

| PYNCHON, Jon, 1621-1703; b. England; brought to the U. S. when a child by his 
father, William Pynchon (q.v.). He succeeded to very large landed estates in the Con- 
necticut valley and about Springfield, and also made large purchases of lands from the 
Indians, with whom he was on excellent terms. He was for many years magistrate of 
Springfield, and in 1654 was one of the founders of Northampton; was one of the gov- 
ernor’s ‘‘assistants,’’ and a member of sir Edward Andros’s council of New England. 


PYNCHON, WILLIAM, 1590-1662; b. Essex co., England. In 1630 he came to Massa- 
chusetts in company with John Winthrop, the new gov., and became the treasurer of 
the colony. He was one of the founders of the town of Roxbury, and about 1637 became 
chief magistrate of Springfield. In 1650 he sent to England and had published a book 
called Meritorious Price of Owr Redemption, opposing the Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment. For this he was deposed from the magistracy, and the book was burned on Boston 
common. He returned to England and there published The Jewes Synagogue (1652), and 
How the First Sabbath was Ordained (1654). 


PYNE, Louisa, a popular English singer, daughter of a well-known singer, Mr. G. 
Pyne, was b. in 1824, received instruction from sir George Smart, and first appeared in 
public in London in 1842. She appeared in Paris in 1847, made her début in opera in 
1849, and has visited the United States. She is chiefly known as chief soprano of an 
English opera company, in which she was associated with Mr. Harrison at the Lyceum, 
Drury Lane, and Covent Garden 


PYRACANTHA. See CRATHGUS. 


PYRAMID, in geometry, is a solid figure, of which the base is a plane rectilinear fig- 
ure, and the sides are triangles, converging to a point at the top or ‘‘ apex.” Pyramids, 
like prisms, are named from the form of their bases; thus, a pyramid having a triangle 
for its base is a triangular pyramid; with a square base, a square pyramid; with any 
- four-sided figure for its base, a quadrangular pyramid; or it may be pentagonal, hexag- 
onal, etc. Pyramids may be either ‘‘right” or ‘‘oblique.” See Prism. A right pyra- 
mid, with an equilateral figure for its base, has all its sloping edges equal; but this is 
not the case if the pyramid be oblique. The most remarkable property of the pyramid 
is, that its volume is exactly one-third of that of a prism having the same base and ver- 
tical height; and it follows from this, that all pyramids having the same base and height 
are equal to each other. 


PYRAMID, a structure of the shape of the geometric figure so called, erected in 
different parts of the old and new world, the most important being the pyramids of 
Egypt and Mexico. Those of Egypt were considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world, are 70 in number, of different sizes, are between 29° and 30° n. lat., and are masses 
of stone or brick, with square bases, and triangular sides. Although various opinions 
have prevailed as to their use, as that they were erected for astronomical purposes, for 
resisting the encroachment of the sand of the desert, for granaries, reservoirs, or 
sepulchers, the last-mentioned hypothesis has been proved to be correct in recent times 
by the excavations of the late Gen. Howard Vyse, who is said to have expended nearly 
£10,000 in investigating their object and structure. They were all the tombs of mon- 
archs of Egypt who flourished from the fourth to the twelfth dynasty, none having been 
constructed later than that time; the subsequent kings being buried at Abydos, Thebes, 
and other places, in tombs of a very different construction. The meaning of the word 
ete is involved in great obscurity; although attempts have been made io derive it 

rom the Coptic piharam, yet, as in the hieroglyphs, it is found in connection with the 
words ben ben or ber ber, forms of the Coptic beebe mahou, or tomb, and abmer, or 
sepulcher, itis probably an ancient Greek word. The pyramids are solid mounds raised 
over the sepulchral chambers of the kings, the first act of an Egyptian monarch being to 
prepare his future ‘‘ eternal abode.” For this purpose, a shaft of the size of the intended 
sarcophagus was first hollowed in the rock at a suitable incline to lower it, and ata 
convenient depth a rectangular chamber was excavated in the solid rock. Over this 
chamber a cubical mass of masonry, of square blocks, was then placed, leaving the 
orifice of the shaft open. Additions continued to be made to this cubical mass both in 
height and breadth as long as the monarch lived, so that at his death all that remained 
to be done was to face or smooth the exterior of the step-formed mound. But in some 
cases the masonry passed beyond the orifice of the shaft, which involved the construc- 
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tion of a new shaft, having its orifice beyond it. The pyramid was faced by adding 
courses of long blocks on each layer of the steps, and then cutting the whole to a flat or 
even surface, commencing from the summit. The outer masonry, however, or casing, 
as it is called, has in most instances been partially stripped off. Provision was made 
for protecting the vertical joints by placing each stone half way over another. The 
masonry is admirably finished; and the mechanical’ means by which such immense 
masses of stone were raised to their places has long been a mystery; the discovery, how- 
ever, of large circular holes in some of the stones has led to the conclusion that they 
were wound up by machines, The stones were quarried on the spot; sometimes, how- 
ever, granite taken from the quarries of Syene was partially employed. The entrances 
were carefully filled up, and the passage protected by stone portcullises and other contri- 
vances, to prevent ingress to the sepulchral chamber. There appears to have been also 
a door or pylon at the entrance of the shaft, ornamented with Egyptian sculptures and 
hieroglyphs. ‘The sides of the pyramids face the cardinal points, and the entrances face 
the north. The work of the larger pyramids was executed by corvées of laborers. The 
most remarkable and finest pyramids are those of Gizeh, situated on a level space of the 
Libyan chain at Memphis, on the w. bank of the Nile. The three largest are the most 
famous. See illus., Eayprt, vol. V. 

The first or Great Pyramid, as appears from the excavations of Vyse, was the 
sepulchre of the Cheops of Herodotus, the Chembes, or Chemmis, of Diodorus, and the 
Suphis of Manetho and Eratosthenes. Its height was 480 ft. 9 in., and its base 764 ft. 
square; in other words, it was higher than St. Paul’s cathedral, on an area the size of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Its slope or angle was 51° 50’. It has been, however, much 
spoiled and stripped of its exterior blocks for the building of Cairo. The original 
sepulchral chamber, called the subterranean apartment, 46 ft. x 27 ft., and 11 ft. 6 in. 
high, has been hewn in the solid rock, and was reached by the original passage of 320 ft. 
long, which descended to it by an entrance at the foot of the pyramid. The excavations 
in this direction were subsequently abandoned, on account of the vast size attained by 
the pyramid, which rendered it impracticable to carry on the entrance on a level with 
the natural rock, which had been cut down and faced for that purpose. Accordingly, a 
second chamber, with a triangular roof, was constructed in the masonry of the pyramid, 
17 ft. x 18 ft. 9in., and 20 ft. 8in. hign. This was reached by a passage rising at an 
inclination of 26° 18’, terminating in a horizontal passage. It is called the queen’s 
chamber, and occupies a position nearly in the center of the pyramid. The monument 
—probably owing to the long life attained by the monarch—still progressing, a third 
chamber, called the king’s, was finally constructed, by prolonging the ascending passage 
of the queen’s chamber for 150 ft. further into the very center of the pyramid, and after 
a short horizontal passage, making a room 17 ft. 1 in. X 34 ft. 3 in., and 19 ft. 1 in. 
high. To diminish, however, the pressure of the superincumbent masonry on the flat 
roof, 5 small chambers were made vertically in succession above the roof, the last one 
pointed, varying in height from 1 ft. 4in. to 8 ft. 7in., the apex of the top one being 
rather more than 69 ft. above the roof of the king’s chamber. The end of the horizontal 
passage was finished in a superior style, and cased with red Syenitic granite; and in the 
king’s chamber was the granite sarcophagus of the king Cheops, 7 ft. 63 in. long, 3ft. 3 
in. broad, and 8 ft. 5 in. high, for whom the pyramid was built.* As the heat of this 
chamber was stifling, owing to want of ventilation, two small air-channels, or chimneys 
about 9 in. square, were made, ascending to the n. and s. sides of the pyramid. They 

erfectly ventilate this chamber. After the mummy was deposited in the king’s cham- 

er, the entrance was closed with granite portcullises, and a well made at the junction 
of the upward-inclined and horizontal passages, by which the workmen descended into 
the downward-inclined passage, after carefully closing the access to the sepulchral 
chambers. The changes which took place in this pyramid gave rise to various traditions, 
even in the days of Herodotus, Cheops being reported to lie buried in a chamber sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Nile. It took along time for its construction—100,000 
men being employed on it for 30 years, or more probably for above half a century, the dura- 
tion of the reign of Cheops, which is dated by different chronologists at 3229, 3095, o1 
2123 B.c. The operations in this pyramid by Gen. Vyse gave rise to the discovery of 
marks scrawled in red ocher in a kind of cursive hieroglyphs on the blocks brought from 
the quarries of Tourah. These contained the name and titles of Khufu (the hiero- 
glyphic form of Cheops); numerals and directions for the position of materials: with 
them were masonic marks. | 

The second pyramid is situated on a higher elevation than the first, and was built by 
Suphis II., or Kephren, who reigned 66 years, according to Manetho, and appears to 
have attained a great age. It has two sepulchral chambers, and appears to have been 
broken into by the caliph Alaziz Othman Ben-Yousouf, 1196 a.p. Subsequently it was 
opened by Belzoni. The masonry is inferior to the first, but it was anciently cased below 
with red granite. 

The third pyramid, built by Menkara, or Mycerinus, who reigned 63 years, is much 


* The opinion that this granite or porphyry coffer, was a sarcophagus, has been questioned, and 
the theory has been advanced that it was a standard measure of capacity, of which the British quarter 
is the fourth part.—See J. Taylor’s The Great Pyramid (1859), and Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheritance in 
at Great Pyramid (1864). Proctor (The Great P., 1882) holds that it was primarily an astrological 
observatory. 
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smaller than the other two, being only 218 ft. high and 354 ft. 6 in. square, It has also 
two sepulchral chambers, both in the solid rock. The lower sepulchral chamber, which 
held a sarcophagus of rectangular shape, of whinstone, had a pointed roof, cut like an 
arch inside: but the cedar coflin, in shape of a mummy, had been removed to the upper 
or large apartment, and its contents there rifled. Among the débris of the coffin and in 
the chambers were found the legs and part of the trunk of a body with linen wrapper, 
supposed by some ¢o be that of the monarch, but by others to be that of an Arab, on 
account of the anchylosed right knee. This body and fragments of the coffin were 
removed to the British museum; but the stone sarcophagus was unfortunately lost off 
Carthagena, by the sinking of the vessel in which it was being transported to England. 
The masonry of this pyramid is most excellent, and it was anciently cased half-way up 
with black granite. 

There are six other pyramids of inferior size and interest at Gizeh; one at Abou Rouash, 
5 m. to the n.w. of the same spot, is ruined, but of large dimensions; another at Zowyet 
El Arrian, also made of limestone, is still more ruined; another at Reegah, a spot in the 
vicinity of Abooseer, also much ruined, and built for the monarch User-en-Ra, by some 
supposed to be Busiris. There are five of these monuments at Abooseer, one with a name 
supposed to be that of a monarch of the third dynasty; and another with that of the 
king Sahura. A group of 11 pyramids remains at Sakkara, one with a doorway inlaid 
with porcelain tiles, and having a royal name. Five other pyramids are at Dashour, the 
northernmost of which, built of brick, is supposed to be that of the king Asychis of 
Herodotus, and has a name of a king apparently about the twelfth dynasty. Others are 
at Meydoon and Illahoon; and two at Biahmo, at Medinat El Fyoum, apparently the sep- 
ulchers of the last kings of the twelfth dynasty. Somesmall brick pyramids of the kings 
of the eleventh dynasty are at the Drah Aboo Negger at Thebes. In Nubia, the ancient 
Ethiopia, are several pyramids, the tombs of the monarchs of Meroé, and of some of the 
Ethiopian conquerors of Egypt. They are taller in proportion to their base than the 
Egyptian pyramids, and generally have a sepulchral hall, or propylon, with sculptures, 
which faces the east. The principal groups of these pyramids are at Bege Rauie, or 
Begromi, 17° n. lat., in one of which gold rings and other objects of late art, resembling 
that of the Ptolemaic period, were found. 

In Assyria the Birs Nimrud, or tower of Belus, was a kind of step-shaped pyramid of 
seven different-colored bricks, dedicated to the planets by Nebuchadnezzer. The Mujel- 
libe, another mound, was of pyramidal shape. The pyramid also entered into the archi- 
tecture of the tomb of Sardanapalus at Tanus, and of the mausoleum of Artemisia at 
Halicarnassus. A small pyramid, the sepulcher of C. Cestius, imitated from the Egyp- 
tian in the days of Augustus, still exists within the wall of Aurelian at Rome. Temples 
and other monuments of pyramidal shape are found in India, China, Java, the Polyne- 
sian islands, and elsewhere. The Toltecs and Aztecs erected temples in Mexico, called 
teocalli, or abodes of gods, of pyramidal shape, with steps or terraces by which to ascend 
and reach an altar, generally placed on the summit, where they performed human sacri- 
fices and other rites. These, however, are not true pyramids, the pure and simple form 
of which is restricted to Egypt. The pyramid entered extensively into the architecture 
of the Egyptians, and appears on the tops of obelisks and tombs as a kind. of roof. 
Small models of pyramids, with inscribed adorations to the sun, or having royal names, 
were also placed in the tombs.—Lepsius, Ueber den Bau der Pyramiden, 1848; Briefe, 
pp. 148, 217; Wilkinson, Topogr. of Thebes (Lond. 1835); Vyse, Operations carried on at 
Gizeh in 1837 (8vo. Lond., 1840-42); Gliddon, Otia Agyptiaca (Lond. 1849). 


PYRAMID LAKE, in Koop co., Nevada, at an elevation of 3980 feet. It is about 80 
m. long and 10 wide, and has no outlet. ; 


PYRAMUS anpD THIS'BE. The tragical history of these two lovers is told by Ovid in 
the fourth book of his Metamorphoses. 'They were natives of Babylon, and tenderly 
attached to each other, but as their parents would not hear of their marriage, they had te 
content themselves with clandestine interviews by night. On one occasion they arranged 
to meet at the tomb of Ninus, where Thisbé, who was first at the trysting-spot, was 
startled to discover a lioness, She immediately ran off, but in her terror and haste 
dropped her garment, which the fierce animal, that had just torn an ox in pieces, covered 
with blood. Soon after Pyramus appeared, and seeing his mistress’s robe, came to the 
conclusion that she had been murdered, whereupon he killed himself. Thisbe now 
returned, and beholding her lover lying dead on the ground, put an end to her own life. 
The story was a favorite one during the middle ages, when a couple, unhappy in their 
love, were termed a Pyramus and Thisbé. Shakespeare, in his Midsummer Nights Dream, 
has introduced it—but in a way that has the effect of caricature. ) 


PYRENEES, the name of that mountain-range which, separating France from Spain, 
extends 300 m. in length, and from 30 to 70 m. in breadth, from the gulf of Rosas, in the 
Mediterranean, to the s.e. corner of the bay of Biscay. This mountain-system, covering 
an area estimated at 12,600 sq.m., consists of two great chains, one of which runs e. 
from the Bidassoa to the w. bank of the Noguera Pallaresa; and the other, originating in 
the Pic du Midi d’Ossau (9,565 ft.), lat. about 0° 25’ w., a little to the n. of the former, 
extends eastward, and, after being intersected at the Val d’Aran by the Garonne and 
many smaller streams, reacheg the Mediterranean. on the shores of which, immediately 
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n. of the gulf of Rosas, it terminates in the promontories of Norfeo and Creuz. The 
northern slopes of these mountains to the plains and undulating districts of the s.w. of 
France, are of gradual descent; while the southern slopes descend to the mountainous 
regions of northern Spain by steep terraces. That portion of this mountain-system in 
which the eastern part of the southern, and the western part of the northern chains run 

arallel to each other, is called the high or middle Pyrenees—a district about 16m. in 
ength, and forming the wildest and most elevated portion of the whole system. In the 
s.w. of the middle Pyrenees is a series of lofty summits, beginning with the Pic du Midi 
de Pau (9,544 ft.), and ending with the barren Maladetta, whose highest point, the Pic 
de Nethou or Malahite (11,170 ft.), is the highest summit in the system. Between these 
two summits, there are several upward of 10,000 ft. high, as mont Perdu (10,994 feet). 
The north-eastern and less elevated portion of the middle Pyrenees forms a rampart, 
frequently interrupted by transverse irae oe and of which the principal summits are the 
Pic de Gavisos (8,170 ft.) and the Pic du Midi de Baréges (9,440 feet). The eastern Pyre- 
nees rise in their highest summits into the region of perpetual snow, and as far as the 
sources of the Segre, form a mighty unbroken wall of rock. From this point, however, 
they assume a different character, decreasing in height, and being intersected by valleys. 
The west Pyrenees nowhere reach the snow-line, as their highest summit, the Pic d’Anie, 
does not rise above 7,500 feet. Forming at first ridges of from 6,000 to 7,000 ft., they 
decrease in height as they extend w., until, on the lower Bidassoa, they take the form of 
isolated masses about 3,000 ft. high. The average height of the Pyrenees is from 6,000 
to 8,210 feet. At an almost equal elevation are most of the mountain-passes. These 
passes, called in some places cols, in others ports (Span. puerto), are about 100 in number, 
though only seven of them are practicable for wagons and cannon, The most important 
are the roads of St. Jean de Luz over the Bidassoa to Vittoria, St. Jean Pied du Port to 
Pampluna, and that from Perpignan over Junquera to Gerona. The Pyrenees comprise 
no extensive and long valleys. Generally, the valleys are small and caldron-shaped, and 
communicate by means of narrow passes. The rivers are inconsiderable. The region 
of perpetual snow, which, on the northern slopes of the mountains, begins at the height 
of 8,137 ft., and on the southern slopes at 8,858 ft., comprises no extensive snow or ice 
tracts. Glaciers are few and small, and’ nowhere occur lower than 7,800 feet. On the 
warm and dry southern slopes no glaciers occur. Few forests exist, and the steep walls 
of rock, parched by the sun and mid-day winds, are either quite bare, or are covered 
with low brush-wood and meager pasture. The more gradually declining northern 
slopes, on which snow and springs are more abundant, show a richer vegetation, and are 
for the most part covered with lofty forests and beautiful mountain pasture. Granite 
forms the kernel of the Pyrenean mountain-system, and is overlaid by chalk and sand- 
stone masses. The Pyrenees are not rich in metals, but abound in mineral springs, of 
which the chief are those of Bagnéres de Bigorre (q.v.), and Baréges. 


PYRENEES, Basszs, a department forming the s.w. corner of France. Area, 2943 
$q. m.; pop. 796, 423,572. The department is divided into five arrondissements of Pau, 
Oloron, Orthez, Bayonne, and Mauléon. Capital, Pau. The Basses-Pyrénées occupies 
the northern slopes of the western Pyrenees, offshoots from which divide the depart- 
ment into a number of valleys, each traversed by a clear mountain stream, locally 
known as a gave. The chief of these are the Gave d’Oloron, Gave de Pau, the Bidouze, 
and Nivelle. The high valleys and slopes are generally fertile, and well adapted for 
the growth of the vine, chestnut, various other fruits, and maize, and also for wheat. 
The best wines are those of Jurancon and Gau, Pontac and Auberlin. Flax and hemp, 
rye, barley, oats, and millet are also grown; but the principal source of industry, after 
the making of wine,is the rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, and mules for the Spanish 
markets, and the raising of swine in the great beech-forests, together with the prepara- 
tion of hams of excellent quality and high flavor. - Marble, alabaster, slate, ophite, 
copper, iron, sulphur, and cobalt constitute the chief mineral products; but their im- 
portance as sources of wealth falls short of that of the numerous mineral springs, the 
most important of which are those of Biarritz, Cambo, Eaux-Bonnes, and Eaux-Chaudes. 


PYRENEES, HAvuTES, a department of France lying e. of the Basses-Pyrénées, is a 
part of the old province of Gascony. 'The Hautes-Pyrénées, which, as its name implies, 
contains the loftiest summits of the Pyrenean chain, is divided into the three arrondisse- 
ments of Tarbes, Argelés, and Bagneres, and the capital is Tarbes. The aspect of 
the scenery is, moreover, very varied—savage mountains and precipitous rocks in the s., 
an agreeable diversification of hill with dale in the center, softening down to fertile plains 
in the north. The principal rivers, none of which, however, are navigable in the 
department, are the Adour, and the gave de Pau. The climate is generally mild in the 
plains and sheltered valleys, but even there, storms are of frequent occurrence. The 
weli-cultivated and artificially watered low-lands yield good crops of cereals, leguminous 
plants, flax, fruits of every kind, including the grape, from which excellent wine and 
brandy are made. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry are much reared. 
This department, which is the richest part of the Pyrenees in mineral products, espe- 
cially marble of various kinds, copper, iron, zinc, lead, antimony, slate, granite, etc., 
contains also the most celebrated springs, as the sulphur springs at St. Sauveur, and the 
hot baths of Bagnéres, Baréges, and Cauterets. The very limited commercial industry 
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of Hautes-Pyrénées embraces the manufacture of woolen and mixed fabrics, including 
bareges, coloring matters, leather, paper, cutlery, etc. There is also a smuggling trade 
with Spain. Area, 1749 sq. m.; pop. ’96, 218,973. 

PYRENEES-ORIENTALES, a maritime department of France, is bounded on the e. by 
the Mediterranean, and the s. by the Pyrenees. Area, 1592 sq. m.; pop. ’96, 208,387. 
It is divided into the three arrondissements of Perpignan, Prades, and Céret. The 
capital is aed nc brat Like the two previously described, this department presents a 
series of para lel valleys formed by spurs from the Pyrenees, but in this case the 
valleys run e. and west. They are three in number, and are watered by the Gly, 
Tet (the principal river), and Techs. The s.w. corner is drained by the Segre (Segura), 
a tributary of the Ebro. An extended plain occupies all the n. and e. of the depart- 
ment. The climate is good, and in the plains is seldom disturbed by great extremes 
of heat or cold. The vegetable products include fine grain and some of the choicest 
fruits of this latitude. Wines constitute the wealth of the district, and include the red 
wines of Roussillon, the white muscatel of Rivesaltes, and other approved kinds. The 
chief exports are wine, cocoons, the surplus live stock and its products, sardines, ancho- 
vies, etc. The mineral wealth of the district is not remarkable. 


PYRHELIOM’ETER, an instrument invented by M. Pouillet, for the purpose of 
measuring the sun’s heat. It consists of a silver plate, coated on the outer surface with 
lamp-black and containing water or mercury. A thermometer is attached, and by taking 
into consideration the area of the exposed surface, the quantity of water or mercury, 
and the degree of heat to which it is raised, the effect of the sun’s heat under given con- 
ditions is ascertained. 


PYRI'TES, a name employed by mineralogists to designate a large group or family of 
minerals, compounds of metals with sulphur, or with arsenic, or with both. They are 
crystalline, hard, generally brittle, and generally yellow. ‘The name pyrites originally 
belonged to the sulphuret of iron, known as [Ron PyritTxEs; and was given to it in con- 
sequence of its striking fire with steel (Gr. pyr, fire), so that it was used for kindling 
powder in the pans of muskets before gun-flints were introduced. Iron pyrites is com- 
monly of a bright brass yellow color; it is often found crystallized in cubes in which form 
small crystals of it are abundantly disseminated in some roofing-slates; and very larze 
ones occur in some of the mines of Cornwall; it is also found crystallized in dodecahe- 
drons and other forms, more rarely in oblique four-sided prisms; and it often occurs mas- 
sive, globular, stalactitic, capillary, or investing other minerals as an incrustation. Beau- 
tiful specimens of globular iron pyrites are found in the chalk of England. It is a very 
widely diffused and plentiful mineral, and seems to belong almost equally to all geological 
formations. It is too abundant in many coal-fields, the action of water and air changing it 
into sulphate of iron (vitriol), during which change so much heat is evolved that the coal 
is frequently kindled by it, mines become unworkable, and the progress of the fire can 
only be stopped, if at all, by building up portions of them to cut off the access of air, or 
by the admission of a plentiful supply of water. At Quarreltown, in Renfrewshire, a 
deep hollow may still be seen, where, about a century ago, the ground fell in, in conse- 
quence of a subterranean fire thus kindled. The color of iron pyrites has often caused 
it to be mistaken for gold, a mistake which its hardness and comparative lightness sheuld 
prevent, or its ready solubility in nitric acid,-and its burning before the blowpipe on 
charcoal with bluish flame and smell of sulphur. But it sometimes does contain a small 
proportion of gold, sometimes even in visible grains. This auriferous iron pyrites is 
found in Siberia and in South America. Iron pyrites is never used as an ore of iron, but 
it is much used for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and sulphur is obtained from it 
by sublimation. It is also used for the manufacture of alum. A variety of iron pyrites 
of a very pale color is called marcastte. There is also a magnetic variety. COPPER 
Pyrites, also called yellow copper and chalcopyrite, is the most abundant of all the ores 
of copper, and yields a large proportion (perhaps a third) of the copper used in the world. 
It is brass-yellow, the color varying with the amount of copper which it contains, a 
rich color indicating much copper, and a pale color the presence of a comparatively 
large amount of iron; for this ore is not a sulphuret of copper, but of copper and iron, 
It occurs massive and disseminated in rocks of almost every class; and is often found 
crystallized in octahedrons and tetrahedrons, but generally in very small crystals. It 
may at once be distinguished from iron pyrites by its comparative softness, yielding 
readily to the knife, and by the green color of its solution in nitric acid. Before the 
blowpipe, with borax and soda, it yields a bead of copper. CopBaxT PyRITES, or cobal- 
tine, a sulphuret and arseniuret of copper, is a principal ore of cobalt. It is generally 
of a silver-white color, and occurs massive, disseminated, or crystallized in cubes, octa- 
hedrons, dodecahedrons, and polyhedrons, in primitive rocks. NicKEL PyriTss, also 
called copper-nickel and nickeline, used as an ore of nickel, is a compound of nickel and 
arsenic. It is generally found massive, and is of a copper-red color. 


PY’RITZ, a very ancient t. of Prussian Pomerania, in the province of Pomerania, 24 m. 
s.s.e. of the town of Stettin. There are standing five high towers on the town-walls, built 
by the Wends, under whom it was a place of great strength. ‘There is a seminary named 
after Otto, bishop of Bamberg, near the spring where it is said he, in 1124, baptized the 
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first Pomeranian converts. Pyritz has manufactures of sugar, buttons, and machinery. 
Pop. ’95, 8,488. 
PYRMONT. See WALDECK-PYRMONT. 


PY’ ROLA AND PYROLA'CEZ. See WINTER GREEN. 


PYROLIG'NEOUS ACID, or Woop VINEGAR, a crude commercial form of acetic acid 
(q.v.). It is made by the destructive distillation of wood, and contains, besides acetic 
acid, tar and other products, which have to be removed if it is required in a very pure 
state. Generally, it is obtained in Britain from oak branches, which, after being stripped 
of their bark, are too small for timber purposes. These are cut into short billets, which 
are placed in cast-iron retorts, and a sufficient heat applied to drive off the volatile con- 
stituents and carbonize the wood. ‘The best woods for the distiller are ‘‘ hard” woods, 
although all will yield it. This will be seen from the following table, which partly 
summarizes the experiments of Stolze: 


ae 


100 Parts of Dried Wood give 
SS 


“ Crude Pyro- Pure Hydrated 

ligneous Acid. Acetic Acid, 
Birch (Betula abd)... ccc eee eeceee ceecnees 45.0 
Beech (Fagus sylvatica)... 6. cece cece eee eeees 44.0 4. 29 
Oak (Quercus TODUL) 26... seceeceeesceecetee® 43.0 3.88 
Ash (Fraxvinus €2celstor)...sceerice cececceees 46.8 3.72 
White Poplar (Populus albd).. cece ecee scenes 45.8 3.20 
Bird Cherry (Prunus padus). ..1...seeseeeees 47.3 2.92 

~ Juniper (Juniperus COMMUNI)... 66. eeeeeeees 45.8 2.34 

Spruce fir (Pinus abies). ......ccecereceeceees 41.2 2.16 
Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris)... ....scecees eee 42.4 2.14 


Quick distillation is always found to be much more productive than slow, and the 
acid is also freer from impurities; for the slower the process, the thicker and darker is 
the tarry matter. Hence two separate plans have been invented, one by Mr. Halliday, 
and the other by Mr. W. H. Bowers, both of Manchester, in whjch sawdust, chips, 
shavings, and spent dye-woods are used. In Mr. Halliday’s plan, the retort is a long 
tube, with the fire acting along its entire length; inside is an Archimedean screw, worked 
by machinery, which passes the sawdust or other material slowly from the commence. 
ment to the end, where, by particular contrivance, it falls out in the state of thoroughly 
carbonized wood. It is supplied by means of a hopper. The volatile matters pass up 
an outlet-pipe in the upper part of the tubular retort. In Mr. Bowers’s plan, the prin- 
ciple is similar, though differently carried out. The sawdust is fed through a hopper 
which is always kept well supplied, so that, by the pressure of the supply, the escape of 
vapor may be prevented. An endless chain is worked over four rollers by a small steam- 
engine, and carries the materials from the hopper by means of projections on the chain 
along the lower side of the retort, so as to bring them in contact with the furnace. By 
the time the material reaches the bottom, all the volatile matters have been vaporized, 
and have passed up into the condenser and the carbonized material falls into a cistern of 
water into which the open end of the retort dips, the water closing it sufficiently. One 
of these retorts will yield about 200 gallons per day of pyroligneous acid, This acid is 
of great use in the arts, especially in making the acetates used by dyers and calico 
printers; and it is also, when very carefully purified and properly diluted with water, 
used extensively as a substitute for common vinegar in pickling, and even for table use. 


PY ROMANCY. See DIVINATION. 


PYROMA'NIA is an involuntary, motiveless tendency to destroy by means of fire. 
The blind instinct to burn is often manifested in children before reason or a knowledge 
of property can actuate them, and with no other object than mischievous destructive- 
ness, or to enjoy the blaze of a conflagration. In a large number of the cases, where 
legal investigation has disclosed the mental condition of the incendiary, and where the 
motive could not be determined, or was obscure or inadequate, the perpetrators were 
youthful, of the female sex, and about the period of puberty. It is to be observed that the 
most remarkable example in modern times of this morbid tendency appearing epidemic- 
ally, was presented in Normandy in 1830, where batns, granges, and vineyards over a 
large tract of country were consumed, and where the actors were exclusively girls. 
When apprehended in numbers they confessed that, though prompted by énternal sensa- 
tions, they had no other explicable purpose than to see the light. But this is the pure 
and typical form of the propensity. In general, insane incendiarism is the result of, or 
ts complicated with, a very obvious incentive. Jonathan Martin, being insane, but 
impelled by superstition, set fire to York Minster (1829); and passions and delusions of 
every character, personal and political antipathies, and the spirit of agrarian outrage, 
may seek gratification in this kind of desolation. Like other outbursts of frenzy, it has 
been observed to accompany famines, pestilences, and great social convulsions.—Feucht- 
ersleben, p. 293; Marc, Dela Folie, t. ii. p. 805. 


PYROM’ETER (Gr. pyr, fire, and métron, a measure) is a term originally applied by 
Muschenbroek in 1731 to an instrument which he invented for measuring the changes 
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produced in the dimensions of solid bodies by the application of heat. It is, however, 
now applied to any instrument the object of which is to measure all gradations of tem- 
perature above those that can be indicated by the mercurial thermometer (q.v.), Desa- 
guliers gives a description of Muschenbroek’s instrument, as improved by himself, in his © 
Experimental Philosophy. Numerous pyrometers have since been invented, among which 
may be noticed those of Ellicott (described in The Philosophical Transactions for 1736 and 
1751), Graham (in do. for 1754), Wedgwood (in do. for 1782, 1784, and 1786), and Guyton 
(in the Annales de Chimie, tome 46). None of these instruments, however, gave accurate 
results for very high temperatures; and it was not till the year 1821 that prof. Daniell 
announced the invention of his pyrometer, which has supplanted all others, and for 
which, in an approved form, he received the Rumford medal from the royal society. It 
consists of two distinct parts, the register (1) and the scale (2). The register is a solid bar 
of black-lead earthenware, 8 in. long, cut out of a common black-lead crucible. In 
the axis of this, a hole is drilled, reaching from one end of the bar to within half an inch 
of the other extremity ; and in this cylindrical cavity a bar of metal (as platinum or 
iron, for example) is placed. A cylindrical piece of porcelain, sufficiently long to 
project a short distance beyond the extremity of the black-lead bar, is placed on the top 
of the metallic bar. This is termed the index, and it is kept firmly in its position by a 
ring or strap of platinum, which is tightened by a wedge of porcelain. When the 
register is exposed to a high temperature, the expansion of the metallic rod forces the 
index forward ; and when the register has afterward cooled, the tension of the strap 
will retain the index at the furthest point to which it has been protruded. The scale (2) 
consists of a frame composed of two rectangular plates of brass joined together by 
their edges at a right angle, and fitting square upon two sides of the register. Near the 
end of this frame isa small brass plate, which projects at aright angle. To the ex- 
tremity of the frame nearest the brass plate is attached a movable arm, turning round 
a fixed center, and at its free end carrying the arc of a circle, the radius of which is 
5 in., and which is accurately graduated into degrees and thirds of a degree. Upon 
this arm, at the center, another lighter arm is made to turn, carrying at its longer part 
a vernier (q.v.), which moves on the face of the arc, and divides it into minutes, to 
gether with an eye-glass, to assist the reading; while the shorter part terminates in a 
kKnife-edge turned inwards at a right angle. 

In the great exhibition of 1851, Mr. Ericsson exhibited in the United States’ depart- 
ment a pyrometer in which temperatures were indicated by the tension of a permanent 
volume of air or of nitrogen gas, which was measured by the reading of a column of 
mercury under a vacuum. For a description of the instrument we must refer to the 
jury report. Various kinds of air thermometers have been used, but are not reliable for 
very high temperatures. 

Dr. C. W. Siemens has invented a serviceable pyrometer which depends for its action 
upon the increase in the resistance of a platinum wire to an electric current as the tem- 
perature of the wire is raised. The platinum wire is coiled on a cylinder of fire-clay 
so that its separate convolutions do not touch one another. It is protected by a plati- 
num shield and is placed inside a platinum tube when exposed to the temperature 
to be measured. This wire forms part of an electric circuit the current of which is 
measured by a galvanometer or other instrument. If this pyrometer be thrust into a 
furnace the heated coil will increase in electrical resistance and the current will be 
diminished. From the increase in resistance the unknown temperature can be calcu- 
lated. Another pyrometer has been invented by Siemens in which the temperature 
of a furnace is determined by the increase of temperature of a known weight of water 
into which a metal cylinder of given weight has been put after exposure for a given 
time in the furnace. There is very little certainty in the measurement of very high 
temperatures. About 1200° is the limit of exactness. 


PYR OPE, a beautiful and much-prized gem, often called carbuncle and hyacinth by 
lapidaries. It is nearly allied to garnet. It is composed of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, and the protoxides of iron, chrome, and manganese. It is always of a deep red 
color, and is transparent, or at least translucent. It generally occurs in roundish grains, 
but rarely in imperfectly cubical crystals. It is found chiefly in Saxony and Bohemia; 
pe at sae in Fife, Scotland. The specimens found at Elie are popularly called 

we rubies. 


PYR’OPHONE, or FLAME OraAn, a word of Greek origin meaning flame organ, 
the name of a musical instrument invented by M. Kastner of Paris. The musical tones 
are produced by circles of small gas jets burning in glass tubes, varying in length and 
diameter, and arranged like those of an ordinary organ. The jets of flame are spread 
apart so as to produce the tones, or brought together so as to cause the sound to cease 
by means of a mechanical contrivance worked by keys like those of a piano-forte. 


PYROPH'ORUS (from the Gr. pyr, fire, and phéro, I bear) is a term applied to any 
substances which take fire from the rapidity with which they are oxidized. If iron, 
cobalt, or nickel be reduced by hydrogen from its oxide at a low red heat, it is 
obtained in a state of such extreme division as to become incandescent by the oxidizing 
action of the atmosphere; and the tendency to rapid oxidation is much increased by the 
interposition of some infusible matter, as a little alumina or magnesia, between the pavr- 
ticles of the oxide. This is probably due to the cohesion of the minute particles of the 
reduced metal being thus mechanically prevented, and the access of air to the surface of 
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each particle being thus facilitated. If tartrate of lead be heated ina tube till the organic 
portion becomes charred, the metallic lead is reduced to a state of extreme subdivision, 
and usually takes fire when poured into the air. If finely-powdered sulphate of potash 
be mixed with haif its weight of lamp-black, and heated in a covered crucible, the 
sulphate is reduced to sulphide of potassium, which remains in a finely-divided state, 
mixed with the excess of carbon, and takes fire spontaneously in the air from the rapid 
absorption of oxygen. These are among the best examples of pyrophori. 


PYRO'SIS, or WATERBRASH, is a modification of dyspepsia, or indigestion, character- 
ized by a burning sensation at the pit of the stomach, followed by the eructation of a 
considerable quantity of a thin, watery fluid, which is generally tasteless, but sometimes 
sour, and is often described by the patient as being cold. It occursin paroxysms, which 
usually come on in the morning or forenoon, when the stomach is empty. The first 
symptom of it is a pain at the pit of the stomach, and a sense of constriction, as if the 
stomach were drawn toward the back. The pain is often very severe, and after con- 
tinaing for some time it brings on the discharge of fluid which has been already men- 
tioned, after which it lessens, and gradually disappears. When the attack has once 
occurred, it is commonly repeated at intervals for a considerable time. It is usually 
accompanied with other symptoms of dyspepsia, and is sometimes associated with organic 
disease of the stomach or of the liver. lt seems to be due in a great measure to indi- 
gestible diet and the too free use of spirits. When no organic disease is present, the 
affection usually disappears under the use of a well-regulated diet, and the administra- 
tion of opium, combined with astringents (as in the compound kino powder), care being 
taken to guard against the constipating effect of these drugs by the prescription of a mild 
aperient daily, as, for example, a little confection of senna, or 8 grains of the compound 
colocynth pill, combined with 2 grains of extract of hyoscyamus. If this treatment fail, 
nitrate of bismuth, or oxide of silver, in appropriate doses, may be tried. In some cases 
a cure has been effected by the use of lime-water and milk. 


PYROSOM IDZ, a family of tunicated mollusks forming the order dactylobranchiata of 
Owen. They are marine, and swim freely in the water, many individuals usually com- 
bined together, by their elastic integument or tunic, into a mass of definite form and ar- 
rangement, nearly cylindrical, hollow, closed at one end, and open at the other. The 
individuals which form this group or mass have each a gill-sac with two gills, and inhale 
water by an orifice on the outer surface of the cylinder, expelling it by another orifice 
on the inner surface; and by the action of the stream of water, which thus constantly 
flows from the open end of the cylinder, the whole mass is slowly propelled through 
the water with the closed end foremost. The pyrosomide are plentiful in warm seas. 
Pyrosoma Atlanticum is usually from three to seven inches long. The pyrosomidx 
are brightly luminous. 


PY’ROTECHNY, the art of making fireworks, is of unknown antiquity. It was prac- 
ticed among the Chinese from the earliest times, and has attained with them a perfec- 
tion unknown in other countries. So much is this the case, that they treat as insignifi- 
cant the most brilliant of our European displays. In their fireworks they introduce 
many surprises, such as figures of men and animals darting out, but they are somewhat 
deficient in the mechanical arrangements. Fireworks, as the name is now understood, 
were hardly known in Europe until the discovery of the composition of gunpowder, 
and for a long time only very simple pyrotechnic contrivances were used. ‘At present 
they may be divided into two kinds—the simple hand-pieces, such as squibs, crackers, 
rockets, etc.; and the other, the fixed contrivances which have often very ingenious 
mechanical arrangements for making some of their parts revolve rapidly when being 
discharged. The materials used are gunpowder, sulphur, charcoal, saltpeter, filings of 
steel, iron, copper, etc., and several salts, such as nitrate of strontium, acetate of copper, 
common salt, etc. The ingredients of fireworks are usually filled into paper cases, made 
by rolling pasted paper round a cylinder of wood, of the proper diameter, until the case 
is of sufficient thickness, and then cutting the paper tube so formed into the required 
lengths for squibs, Roman candles, small rockets, and similar articles; they seldom exceed 
ten inches; one end of each is closed by drawing a piece of string tightly round, so as 
to pinch it in, or choke it, as it is technically called, and then dipping it into melted resin, 
which effectually seals it. 'Thecombustible ingredients are filled in at the open end, and, 
if necessary, are rammed down with a wooden ramrod; the opening is afterward covered 
with a piece of touch-paper, to prevent the composition falling out, and to ignite it. 
The effects produced by fireworks are either streams of fire issuing straight out of the 

- cases, and much varied with sparks in the form of star's, etc., and colored with brilliant 
colors, or wheels of beautiful sparks produced by making the cases revolve rapidly. 
Revolving pieces are made by coiling the paper tube, when not too tightly filled, around 
a flat wooden center; the force with which the combustion of the materials is carried on 
is sufficient to make the board revolve with greatrapidity. Small wheels of this kind are 
called Catherine wheels. Squibs or serpents are made by filling tubes, eight to ten inches 
in length, with a composition of 1 lb. of niter, 2 oz. of charcoal powder (rather coarse), 
4 oz. of gunpowder, 4 oz. of sulphur, and 6 oz. of steel filings. The last is an important 
ingredient in many fireworks, producing brilliant, feather-like coruscations, which are 
the more beautiful the larger and cleaner the filings are. Rockets are tied to a wooden 
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stick. "When they are about to be discharged, this stick is stuck in the ground, and in 
that position the igniting point of the rocket is downward; when lighted, it rushes into 
the air with great velocity, and reaches a considerable height, discharging as it goes a 
brilliant stream of sparks. Rockets require a hollow center all down the tube; without 
this they will not rise. At the end of their course, they often discharge brilliant clusters 
of golden, ruby, emerald, sapphire-like stars, or showers of golden or colored rain, or of 
fiery serpents, Thisis produced by a supplementary part, called the garniture of the 
rocket, consisting of a shorter and broader paper tube, called the pot, attached to the 
end of the fusee part of the rocket, and filled with a composition made into a paste with 
pure alcohol, and cut into stars, or granulated into small round bodies for drops. The 
serpents for rockets are small fusees, with the same composition as squibs; they are so 
packed in as to ignite all at once. The white stars are made of niter, 16 parts; sulphur, 
8 parts; gunpowder, 3 or 4 parts; nitrate of strontian added, makes them ruby red; sul- 
phate or acetate of copper, and sulphate and carbonate of barytes, green; zinc filings 
give a blue color. Yellow stars and yellow showers are made of niter, 16 parts, 10 of sul- 
phur, 4 of charcoal, 16 of gunpowder, and 2 of lamp-black. A deeper and richer golden 
color is produced by a very slight variation in the composition—viz., 2 parts less of sul- 
phur and charcoal, and 4 additional of gunpowder. Many other ingenious devices are 
used by masters in the art of pyrotechny, but they are too numerous and too technical to 
come within the limits of this work. The Roman candle is a favorite firework; it is a 
tube which is held on the ground, and discharges upward a continuous stream of blue 
or white stars or balls. Bengal lights are cases of about an inch or more in diameter, 
filled with a composition of 7 parts niter, 2 of sulphur, and 1 of antimony. These are 
much used as signals at sea; they diffuse an immense glare of bluish-white light. 
Chinese or jasmine fire, which is used by itself or in combination with other mixtures, 
consists of 16 parts of gunpowder, 8 of niter, 8 of finely-powdered charcoal, 3 of sul- 
phur, and 10 of small cast-iron borings; the last must be finer or coarser in proportion 
to the bore of the case to be filled. ‘The compound devices in fixed fireworks, such as 
are seen at public entertainments, are very complicated in their structure, and are varied 
more or less by every artist. One nice point in the arrangement is to insure simultaneous 
ignition of all the various parts. 


PY’'ROXENE. See AUGITE. 


PYROXY'LIC SPIRIT, Woop Srrreit, or Meruyitic ALCOHOL, a peculiar alcohol 
obtained by the destructive distillation of wood in the manufacture of pyroligneous acid 
(q.v.). It is one of numerous volatile products of that distillation, and has to be sep: 
arated from the others by saturating it with the chloride of calcium, with which it com- 
bines, and is no longer volatile, except at a greater temperature than 212° F. It is there- 
fore easily separated by means of a steam-bath from its more volatile associates, which 
are carried off at a temperature below boiling water. A higher temperature is afterward 
applied to the residue, which is the compound of chloride of calcium and pyroxylic 
spirit, and the spirit is thus distilled off. Commercially, the discovery of this substance 
was of great importance, as many of its properties are the same as those of common 
alcohol; and now, notwithstanding a long opposition from the revenue board, its manu- 
facture and importation are regularly allowed. It is of nearly equal value to alcohol 
in making varnishes, as it dissolves the resins, oils, and other similar substances. It has 
a peculiar naphtha-like odor, which is inseparable from it, and prevents its use as a pota~ 
ble spirit at present; but it has been asserted lately that some makers have almost made 
it odorless, and that it is consequently taking the place of common alcohol in the manu- 
facture of cheap perfumes. 


PYROX'YLIN, a name for gun-cotton (q.v.). 
PYRRHA. See DEUCALION, 


PYRRHIC DANCE, the most famous of all the war dances of antiquity, is said to have 
received its name from one Pyrrichos, or, according to others, from Pyrrhus or Neoptol- 
emus, the son of Achilles. Critical scholars, however, content themselves with a general 
inference deduced from the substantial harmony of the various mythical or legendary 
accounts given of its origin—viz., that it was a Doric invention. It was danced to the 
flute, and its time was both quick and light, as may be seen from the Pyrrhic foot, com- 
posed of two shorts (~~), and the prokeleusmatic, or challenging-foot, of two double- 
shorts (~~ ~~). According to Plato, it aimed to represent the nimble motions of a war- 
rior either avoiding missiles and blows, or assaulting the enemy; and in the Doric states 
it was as much a piece of military training as an amusement. Elsewhere in Greece it 
was purely a mimetic dance, in which the parts were sometimes represented by women. 
It formed part of the public entertainments at the panathenaic festivals. Julius Cesar 
introduced it at Rome, where it became a great favorite. The Romazka, still danced in 
Greece, is said to be a modern relic of the ancient Pyrrhic dance. 


PYRRHIC VICTORY. See PyRRuHvS. 
PYRRHON (Lat. Pyrrho), the founder of a school of Greek skepticism, named after 


him, was a native of Elis, and was born in the first half of the 4th c. B.c. In his youth 
he is said to have been a painter, but was subsequently attracted to philosophy by the 
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study of the writings of Democritus. Diogenes Laertius tells us that, along with Anax- 
archus (one of his teachers, according to Aristocles), he joined Alexander the Great’s 
eastern expedition; and it has been conjectured that at this period he obtained some 
knowledge of the opinions and beliefs of the Persian magi and the Indian gymnosophists. 
He died about the age of 90, after spending a great part of his life in retirement. Pyr- 
rhon’s skepticism was by no means of the thorough-going kind that is usually associated 
with his name, which is synonymous with absolute and unlimited infidelity. He cer- 
tainly disbelieved in the possibility of acquiring a scientific knowledge of things, but 
(like Kant) he appears to have tenaciously maintained the reality of virtue and the obli- 
gations of morality. So greatly was he reverenced by his townsmen, on account of his 
personal excellences, and so little did they consider his philosophical skepticism a barrier 
to his holding a religious office, that they chose him high-priest of their sacred city, and 
for his sake declared all philosophers exempt from public taxes. Cicero (not so far 
wrongly either) ranks him among the Socratics; and, indeed, he was as much opposed ta 
the pretensions of the sophists as Socrates himself, though from a different point of view. 
Pyrrhon, so far as we know, wrote nothing, and the works of his friend and follower, 
Timon, are lost. 


PYRRHUS, King of Epirus, b. about 318 B.c., a Greek warrior, whose personal bravery 
and passion for adventurous exploits equals anything recorded of the knights of chivalry, 
was the son of Aacides, who succeeded to the throne of Epirus by the death of his 
cousin, Alexander, 326 B.c. Alexander was the brother of Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great ; and thus young Pyrrhus was a distant kinsman of the Macedonian 
hero, whose career of far-stretching conquest he dared to dream of imitating. After 
experiencing many vicissitudes of fortune in his youth, he bacame sole king of Epirus 
in 295 B.c.; and, in the following year, increased his territories by the addition of the 
western parts of Macedonia, which he obtained in reward for aiding Alexander, son of 
Cassander, against his brother, Antipater, in their struggle for the paternal inheritance. 
In 281 B.c. a glorious prospect opened up before the eyes of the restless warrior—nothing 
less than the conquest of Rome and the western world, which (if he should achieve it) 
would confer on him a renown equal to that of his Macedonian kinsman. The Taren- 
tines, a Greek colony in lower Italy, then at war with the Romans, sent an embassy to 
Pyrrhus, in the name of all the Greek colonies in Italy, offering him the command of all 
their troops against their enemies. The king was overjoyed at the proposal; instantly 
accepted it; and in the beginning of 280 B.c. sailed for Tarentum with 20,000 foot, 3,000 
horse, 2,000 archers, 500 slingers, and a number of elephants. The gay, pleasure-loving 
Tarentines had no great relish for the rigorous service of war, and were far from pleased 
at the strict measures taken by Pyrrhus to inure them to its hardships. The first battle 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans (who were commanded by the consul, M. Valerius 
Laevinus) took place at the river Siris in Lucania. The contest was long, obstinate, and 
bloody; and Pyrrhus only succeeded by bringing forward bis elephants, whose strange 
appearance and gigantic size excited a sudden panic among the Romans. It was a hard- 
bought victory for Pyrrhus, who said, as he looked upon the field, thick-strewn with his 
numerous dead, ‘‘ Another such victory, and I must return to Epirus alone.” Many of 
the Italian nation now joined Pyrrhus (for Rome was not liked by her neighbors and 
dependents), and he proceeded on his march toward central Italy. The Roman senate 
was thoroughly frightened, and would have come to terms with Pyrrhus but for the stir- 
ring speech of Appius Claudius Ceecus, which made them resolve to ‘‘ fight it out” with 
the foreigner. Pyrrhus, after penetrating to within 20 m. of Rome, found it impossible 
to proceed further with safety, as one Roman army occupied the city, and another hung 
upon his flanks and rear. He therefore withdrew to Campania, and thence to Tarentum, 
where he wintered. The campaign of 279 B.c. was carried on in Apulia,-and the prin- 
cipal engagement took place near Asculum. ‘The Romans were again defeated; but 
Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily that he felt it impossible to follow up his victory, and 
again withdrew to Tarentum. Here a truce was entered into between the belligerents, 
and Pyrrhus passed over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian Greeks against the Carthagin 
ians, 278 B.c. His first exploits in that island were both brilliant and successful; but the 
repulse which he sustained in his attack on Lilybeeum broke the spell which invested his 
name. Soon afterward he became involved in misunderstandings with the Greeks, and 
in 276 B.c. he quitted the island in disgust, to renew his war with Rome. While crossing 
over to the mainland the Carthaginians attacked him, and destroyed 70 of his ships, and 
although he reached Tarentum in safety, his prospects were now much more clouded 
than at first. In 274 8.c. he fought a great battle with the Romans, under the consul 
Curius Dentatus, near Beneventum, and was utterly defeated, escaping to Tarentum with 
only a few personal attendants. He now saw himself forced to abandon Italy and return 
to Epirus, where he almost immediately engaged in war with Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius, and king of Macedonia. His success was complete, for the Macedonian 
troops deserted to him en masse, and he once more obtained possession of the country; 
but nothing could satisfy his love of fighting, and in less than a year he was induced to 
enter on a war with the Spartans. He marched a large force into the Peloponnesus, and 
tried to take their city, but was repulsed in all his attempts. He then proceeded against 
Argos, where he met his death, 272 B.c., in the 46th year of his reign. 
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PY’RUS, a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order rosacew, suborder pomea, 
having a 5-celled fruit, with a cartilaginous endocarp and two seeds in each cell. It 
includes species differing very much in appearance, in foliage, and in almost everything 
except the characters of the flower and fruit, and formerly constituting the genera sorbus, 
aria, aronia, etc.; or included in mespilus (see MEDLAR) and crategus. Some botanists 
separate the apples (malus) as a distinct genus. Among the species of pyrus are some of 
the most valuable fruits of temperate climates, and some highly ornamental trees and 
shrubs. See APPLE, PEAR, SERVICE, RowAN, BEAM-TREE. 


PYTHAG'ORAS. The life of this celebrated man, the founder of what is known as 
the Italic school of philosophy, has been so greatly obscured by the mass of legends and 
incredible stories which gathered in later ages round his name that it is very difficult 
to arrive at anything like certainty regarding his history and character. That he was 
a native of the island of Samos, the son of Mnesarchus, a merchant, or, according to 
other accounts, a signet-engraver, we know on good authority. The date of his birth is 
very uncertain, but is usually placed about the year 570 B.c.; and all authorities agree 
that he flourished in the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus (540-510 B.c.). 
He is said to have been a disciple of Pherecydes of Syros, of Thales, and Anaximander, 
and, like other illustrious Greeks, to have undertaken extensive travels for the purpose 
of adding to his knowledge, in thé course of which—lasting, we are told, for nearly 30 
years—he visited Egypt (bringing with him, according to the usual story, letters of 
introduction from Polycrates to Amasis the king) and the more important countries of 
Asia, including even India. We have every reason to believe that he did, at all events, 
visit Egypt, and there availed himself of all such mysterious lore as the priests could be 
induced to impart, from whom possibly he learned the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
the transmigration of souls (which was, as is well known, one of the most famous tenets 
of the Pythagorean school), and whose influence may perhaps be traced in the mystic 
rites, asceticism, and peculiarities of diet and clothing which formed some of its chief 
characteristics—though we may consider it as nearly certain that his philosophic and 
religious system was much less indebted to the influence of other countries than the 
ancients generally believed. During his travels, we may believe, Pythagoras matured 
the plans which he afterward carried into action; but finding, on his return to his native 
island, that the tyranny established there by Polycrates unfitted it for his abode, he 
quitted Samos, and eventually settled in the city of Croton, in southern Italy. Here he 
is said to have acquired in a short time unbounded influence over the inhabitants, as 
well as over those of the neighboring state; and here he established the famous Pytha- 
gorean fraternity, or order, which has often been compared with the still more celebrated 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in modern times. ‘The adherents of Pythagoras were 
chiefly found among the noble and the wealthy; these, to the number of 3800, he formed 
into a select society, bound by a sort of vow to himself and to each other, for the pur- 
pose of studying the philosophical system of their master and cultivating the ascetic 
observances and religious rites enjoined by him. ‘They thus formed at once a philo- 
sophical school and a religious brotherhood, which gradually assumed the character and 
exercised the power of a political association also. This political influence, which 
undoubtedly became very great, was constantly exerted on the side of aristocracy; and 
to carry out the principles of this form of government, understood in the best sense of 
the word, seems to have been the ultimate aim of Pythagoras. He is said also to have 
increased his influence by a practice unknown to the other sages of the ancient world— 
the admission ot women, not probably into his society, but to attendance on his lectures 
and teaching. Of the internal arrangement and discipline of this fraternity we really 
know but little. All accounts agree that what was done and taught among the members 
was kept a profound secret from the outer world. In the admission of members, 
Pythagoras is said to have exercised the greatest care, and to have relied much on his 
skill in physiognomy. They then had, it is said, to pass through a long period of pro- 
bation, intended apparently to test especially their powers of endurance and self- 
restraint—though probably the assertion that they had to maintain silence for two, or 
even five years, is an exaggeration of later times. Among the members of the society 
we are told there were several gradations, and there was also a more general division cf 
his disciples under the names esoteric and exvoteric—the former being applied to all who 
were admitted to the more abstruse doctrines and sublimer teaching of their master; the 
latter to those who received only the instruction open to all. The mode of life seems 
to have been regulated by Pythagoras in its minutest details. It is well known that he 
is said to have forbidden all animal food—a consequence, perhaps, of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis—and also particularly beans (but these statements cannot be relied on), 
and there is no doubt that temperance of all kinds was strictly enjoined. In the course 
of instruction, great attention was paid to mathematics, music, and astronomy; and 
gymnastics formed an important part of the training. Religious teaching was incul- 
cated in the so-called Pythagorean orgies, or mysteries ; and while he outwardly con- 
formed to the usual mode of worship, there is reason to believe that in secret he taught 
a purer faith. The result of the whole system seems to have been an unbounded 
reverence on the part of the disciples for their master (of which the well-known 7pse 
dxit is a sufficient attestation); in the members of the order an elevated tone of character, 
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exhibited in serenity of mind and self-possession, extreme attachment to each other, and 
also supreme contempt for all the outer world. But it was natural that political power, 
uniformly exercised in one direction by an aristocratic and exclusive society such as this, 
should in the end excite a wide-spread feeling of jealousy and hatred, which at length, 
when opportunity was given, caused the overthrow of the fraternity. A war between 
the cities of Croton and Sybaris, in which the Pythagoreans took a prominent part, 
ended in the total destruction of the latter city (510 B.c.); and on this success they seem 
to have presumed so greatly, that they proceeded to more active measures against the 
popular party than they had yet attempted. A violent outbreak was the consequence;! 
the house in which the leading Pythagoreans were assembled was set on fire, and many 
perished in the flames. Similar commotions ensued in other cities of southern Italy in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed, and the result was that, as a political 
organization, the Pythagorean order was everywhere suppressed; though, as a philo- 
sophical sect, it continued to exist for many years after. Of the fate of Pythagoras 
himself different accounts are given; but he is generally supposed to have escaped 
to Metapontum, and died there (504 B.c.), where his tomb was shown in the time of 
Cicero. 

Pythagoras is said to have been the first to assume the title of philosopher (‘‘lover of 
wisdom”) in place of the name sophos (‘‘ wise”), by which the sages had before been 
known. Various discoveries in music, astronomy, and mathematics are attributed to 
him; among others, the proposition now known as the 47th of Euclid, Book I. We have 
good ground for believing that he was aman of much learning and great intellectual 
powers, which were specially exerted in the way of mathematical research, as 1s evinced 
by the general tendency of the speculations of his school. There is no doubt that he 
maintained the doctrine of the transmigration of souls into the bodies of men and 
other animals—which seems to have been regarded in the Pythagorean system as a 
process of purification—and he is said to have asserted that he had a distinct recollec- 
tion of having himself previously pussed through other stages of existence. We are 
told that on seeing a dog beaten, and hearing him howl, he bade the striker desist, 
saying, ‘‘It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognize by his voice.” 

Respecting the system of philosophy actually taught by Pythagoras, we have but 
little trustworthy testimony. Pythagoras himself, it is all but certain, wrote nothing, and 
the same seems to have been the case with his immediate successors; we are therefore, 
in endeavoring to form an idea of the Pythagorean philosophy, obliged to rely almost 
entirely on the compilations of later writers (mainly Diogenes Laértius, and the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, Porphyrius and Iamblichus, all of them long subsequent to the Christian era), 
who often but imperfectly understood the details they gave. The tendency of the 
school "was ‘‘toward the consideration of abstractions as the only true materials of 
science” (Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy), and to number was allotted the 
most prominent place in their system. They taught that in number only is absolute cer- 
tainty to be found; that number is the essence of all things; that things are only a copy 
of nambers; nay, that in some mysterious way, numbers are things themselves. This 
number theory was probably worked out from the fundamental conception, that, after 
destroying or disarranging every other attribute of matter, there still remains the attri- 
bute number; we stil] can predicate that the thing is one. With this doctrine of number 
was intimately connected that of the finite and the infinite, corresponding respectively 
with the odd and the even in number: and from a combination of this finite and infinite 
it was taught that all things in the universe result. The abstract principle of all perfec- 
tion was one and the finite; of imperfection, the many and the infinite. Essentially based 
also on the same doctrine was the theory of music; the system of the universe, which 
was conceived as a kosmos, or one aarmonious whole, consisting of ten heavenly bodies 
revolving round a central fire, the kearth or altar of the universe; and the celebrated doc- 
trine of the harmony of the spheres—the music produced, it was supposed, by the move- 
ment of these heavenly bodies, which were arranged at intervals according with the laws 
of harmony—forming tius a sublime musical scale. The soul of man was believed to 
partake of the nature of the central fire, possessing three elements, reason, intelligence, 
and passion; the first distinctive of man, the two last common to man and brutes. 

The ethical teaching of the Pythagoreans was of the purest and most spiritual kind; 
virtue was regarded as a harmony of the soul, a conformity with, or approximation to, 
the Deity; self-restraint, sincerity, and purity of heart were especially commended; and 
conscientiousness and uprightness in the affairs of life would seem to have been their 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The Pythagorean system was carried on by a succession of disciples down to about 
300 B.c., when it seems to have gradually died out, being superseded by other systems of 
philosophy; it was revived about two centuries later, and lasted for a considerable time 
after the Christian era—disfigured by the admixture of other doctrines, and an exaggera- 
tion . the mysticism and ascetic practices, without the scientific culture of the earlier 
school. 

In addition to the writers above mentioned, scattered and scanty notices—affording, 
however, really the most trustworthy information that we possess—as to the life and doc- 
trines of Pythagoras—occur in Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle (the latter especially), and a 
few other authors. Fuller details on the subject will be found in the histories of Greece 
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by Thirlwall and Grote, in the works of Ritter, Brandis, Tennemann, PELE Ueber. 
weg, and Lewes on the History of Philosophy; in Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, and 
Ferrier’s lectures on the same subject; and in Smith’s Dictionary. 


PYTHEAS, b. Massilia, B.c. 4th c. ; said to have sailed around the w. coast of Europe, 
and through the English channel to Thule (supposed to be the modern Iceland), Nothing 
is accurately known about his life. He gave an account of his first voyage in his 
Description of the Ocean, in which he stated that he traveled through Britain, and that its 
circumference was over 40,000 stadia. In regard to the island of Thule, he said there 
was neither air, nor land, nor sea, but a composition of all of them, in which the whole 
universe was suspended. ‘This substance, which could not be penetrated by land or sea, 
he had himself seen, and was told that it was ‘‘a connecting link of the universe.” He 
puts Thule 6 days’ sail from Britain. It seems that he went as far as Iceland, from his 
observation that the sun never sets during the summer solstice in Thule. On a second 
voyage he skirted the w. shore of Europe, from Cadiz into the Tanais, a river emptying 
into the Baltic. He was also a mathematician and astronomer, and was the first to deter- 
mine the meridian altitude of the sun at the summer solstice by the use of a gnomon. 
The fragments of his writings were collected and published at Upsala in 1824. Polybius 
and Strabo speak of him contemptuously, but modern geographers are more favorable 
in their judgment. It is supposed that he was sent out by the Massilians for the purpose 
of increasing their commercial connections. 


PYTH/IA. See DELPHI. 


PY’THIAN GAMES, one of the four great national festivals of the Greeks, held in the 
Crisszan plain, near Delphi, are said (according to the prevalent mythological legend) 
to have been instituted by Apollo after vanquishing the snaky monster, Python, and 
were certainly in the earliest times celebrated in his honor every ninth year. ‘They were 
at first under the management of the Delphians, but about 590-586 B.c. the Amphictyons 
were intrusted with the conduct of them, and arranged that they should be held every 
fifth year. Some writers state that it was only after this date that they were called 
Pythian. Originally, the contests were restricted to singing, with the accompaniment of 
cithern-playing; but the Amphictyons added the flute, athletic contests, and horse-racing. 
By and by, contests in tragedy, and other kinds of poetry, in historical recitations, and 
in works of art, were introduced, and long continued a distinguishing feature of these 
games, which are believed to have lasted down to nearly the end of the 4th c. a.p. The 
prize was a laurel wreath and the symbolic palm-branch. Several of Pindar’s extant 
odes relate to victors in the Pythian games. 


PYTH’IAS. See Damon and PYTHIAS. 


PY’THON, a genus of serpents of the family botde (see Boa), differing from the true 
boas in having the plates on the under surface of the tail double. The tip of the muzzle 
is plated; the lips are grooved. The species are all natives of the old world. They are 
all large; some of them very large, and rivaled in size by no serpents except the boas of 
America. The name boa is often popularly given to the pythons, and in its ancient use 
belongs to them. Some of the pythons are known in the East Indies by the name of 
Rock SNAKE, as P. molwrus, a species very extensively diffused. This name is given to 
some species which belong to the genus or subgenus hortulia, one of which, the NATAL 
Rock Snake (H. Natalensis),is said to attain so large a size that its body is as thick as that of 
aman. Although a native of Natal, it is already unknown in the settled parts of the 
colony. Python reticulatus is probably thelargest snake of India and Ceylon. It is 
. found also in more eastern regions. What size it attains is not well known. Specimens 
of 15 or 20 ft. long are common, but it certainly attains a much larger size. It seems to 
be this snake which is sometimes called ANAconDA. “It is rather brilliantly colored, its 
body being covered with gold and biack, finely intermixed. The forehead is marked by 
a longitudinal brown stripe. Although sluggish for some time after a repast, it is at 
other times very active, and easily scales the highest garden walls. It feeds on deer and 
smaller animals; but the largest pythons are said to seize buffaloes, tigers, and even ele- 
phants, and to crush them in their coils. In this there is perhaps some exaggeration, 
but there are well-authenticated stories of snakes in the East Indies quite capable of 
killing at least the buffalo and the tiger (see My Indian Journal, by Col. Walter Camp- 
bell; Edin. 1864, pp. 126, 127). 


PYX (Gr. pyzis, a box, properly of boxwood), the sacred vessel used in the Catholic 
church to contain the consecrated eucharistic elements, which are preserved after con- 
secration, whether for the communion of the sick or for the adoration of the faithful in 
the churches. Its form has varied very much at different times. Anciently it was some- 
times of the form of a dove, which was hung suspended over the altar. More com- 
monly, however, it was, as its name implies, a simple box, generally of the precious 
metals, or, at least, of metal plated with gold orsilver. At present, the pyx is commonly 
cup-shaped, with a close-fitting cover of the same material. The interior is ordered to be 
of gold, or at least plated with gold. Like all the other sacred utensils connected with 
the administration of the eucharist, it must be blessed by a bishop, or a priest Jelegated 
by a bishop. 
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PYX, TRIAL OF THE, the final trial by weight and assay of the gold and silver coins 
of the United Kingdom, prior to their issue from the mint. It isso called from the pyx 
1.e.; box or chest, in which are deposited specimen coins. When the coins are weighed 
into bags at the mint, two pieces are taken out of each bag, one for assay within the 
mint, the other for the pyx. The latter are sealed up by three officers and deposited in 
the chest or pyx. The trial takes place about once in three years by a jury of goldsmiths, 
summoned by the lord-chancellor. The jury are charged by the lord-chancellor, at the 
exchequer office, Whitehall, in the presence of several privy-councilors, and of the offi- 
cers of the mint. Being furnished with a piece of gold and silver from the trial plates 
deposited in the exchequer, they are required to declare to what degree the coin under 
examination deviates from them. The jury then proceed to Goldsmith’s Hall, where 
assaying apparatus is in readiness, and the sealed packets of coin being delivered to them 
by the officers of the mint, are first tried by weight, after which a certain number of 
pieces taken from the whole are melted into a bar, from which the assay trials are taken. 
A favorable verdict relieves the officers of the mint from responsibility, and constitutes a 
public attestation of the standard purity of the coin, 


Q 


THE seventeenth letter of the Latin, English, and other western alphabets, is 
9 identical in power with the letter K (q.v.). It is always followed by w. 


QUA BIRD, or QuawkK. See Nigur HERon. 


QUACKENEBOS, GrorGE Payn, Lu.D., b. N. Y., 1826-81: educated at Columbia col- 
lege ; began the study of law in New York. In 1847 he opened a private school in the 
city and remained at its head for about 20 years. In 1848 he began to publish the 
Literary Magazine, and continued it for two years. He was the editor of the American 
edition of Spier and Surenne’s French and English Lexicon; he published a novel and 
some translations, but is best known as the author of a series of text-books very widely 
used in the schools of the United States. 

QUAD. See QUADRANGLE. . 

QUADI, an ancient people living in s.e. Germania ; of the Suevic race, and inhabit- 
ing that part of what is now Bohemia, Lower Austria, and Moravia, which lay between 
the Sarmatian mountains and Hercynian forests and the Ister or Danube. They were 
allies of the Marcomanni, their neighbors on the n.w. The Roman emperor Tiberius 
established a kingdom of the Quadi and made Vannius, one of his generals, king. In 
174 B.c. the Quadi rose against the empire in confederation with other Germanic races, 
and it was only after stubborn resistance that they were overcome. 

QUADRAGES IMA (Lat. “‘ fortieth day’), in round numbers, the fortieth day before 
Easter, the name of the first Sunday of Lent. It is so called by analogy with the three Sun- 
days which precede lent, and which are called respectively Septuagesima, 70th; Sexage- 
sima, 60th; and Quinquagesima, 50th. 

QUADRAN'GLE, an open square, or court-yard haying four sides. Large public 
buildings—such as Somerset House and the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge—are 
usually planned in this form. 

QUAD'RANT (Lat. quadrans, a fourth part) literally the fourth part of a circle, or 90°; 
but signifying, in astronomy, an instrument used for the determination of angular 
measurements. The quadrant consisted of a limb or arc of a circle equal to the fourth 
part of the whole circumference, graduated into degrees and parts of degrees. The 
quadrant employed by Ptolemy was of stone, with one smooth and polished side, on 
which the graduations were made; the quadrant was firmly placed in a meridian plane, 
with one radius vertical and the other horizontal. Tycho Brahe, who has a right to be 
considered as the first great practical astronomer of modern times, fixed his quadrant on 
a wall, and employed it for the determination of meridian altitudes; he also adjusted 
others on vertical axes for the measurement of azimuths. Picart was the first who 
applied telescopic sights to this instrument. About this time the large mural quadrant 
(of 6 to 8 ft. radius) began to be introduced into observatories. These quadrants were 
adjusted in the same way as the mural circle (see CrrcLE, Murat). Various innate 
defects of the quadrant as an instrument—such as the impossibility of securing exactness 
of the whole arc, concentricity of the center of motion with the center of division, and 
perfect stability of the center-work—led to its being superseded by the repeating circle, 
otherwise called the mwral circle. 

Hadley’s quadrant is more properly an octant as its limb is only the eighth part of a 
circle, though it measures an arc of 90°. Its principle is that of the Sextant (q.v.). 

QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. See Equations. 

QUADRATURE, This term is employed in mathematics to signify the process of deter 
mining the area of a surface. Its derivation sufficiently indicates its nature—i.e., it con- 
sists in determining a square (the simplest measure of surface) whose area is equal to that 
of the assigned surface. Ip many cases, of which the triangle (q.v.), the parabola (q.v.), 
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and the cycloid (q.v.) are perhaps the simplest, the area is easily assigned in terms of 
some simple unit. Thus, the area of a triangle is half that of the rectangle with the 
same base and height; that of any parabolic segment is two-thirds of the corresponding 
triangle, whose sides are the chord and the tangents at its extremities; that of the cycloid 
three times that of its generating circle, ete. 

The term is also applied in a special sense in cases in which an area or other quantity 
is expressed by an integral, whose value cannot be determined exactly; and it then 
means the process of approximation by which the value of the integral can be gradually 
arrived at. 

All the practical rules for approximating to the areas of curvilinear figures, and the 
volumes of various solids—such as occur in land-measuring, gauging, engineering, etc.— 
are, in this sense, cases of quadrature, except in those very special cases in which an area 
or a volume can be assigned exactly as a finite function of its dimensions. See MEn- 
SURATION. 


QUADRATURE oF THE CIRCLE. This is one of the grand problems of antiquity 
which although now proved unsolvable, continues to occupy even in the present day 
the minds of many curious speculators. The trisection of an angle, the duplication of 
the cube, and the perpetual motion have found, in every age of the world since geometry 
and physics were thought of, their hosts of patient devotees. The physical question 
involved in the perpetual motion (q.v.) is treated of under that head; and we shall now 
take the opportunity of noticing the mathematical questions involved in the other problems 
above mentioned; but more especially that of the quadrature of the circle, in which the 
difficulty is of a different nature from that involved in the other two geometrical ones. 
A few words about them, however, will help as an introduction to the subject. 

According to the postulates of ordinary geometry, ali constructions must be made by 
the help of the circle and straight line. Straight lines intersect each other in but one 
point; and a straight line and circle, or two circles, intersect in ¢wo points only. From 
the analytical point of view we may express these facts by saying that the determination 
of the intersection of two straight lines involves an equation of the first degree only; 
while that of the intersection of a straight line and a circle, or of two circles, is reducible 
to an equation of the second degree. But the trisection of an angle, or the duplication 
of the cube, requires for its accomplishment the solution of an equation of the third 
degree; or, geometrically, requires the intersections of a straight line and a curve of the 
third degree, or of two conics, etc., all of which are excluded by the postulates of the science. 
If it were allowed that a parabola or ellipse could be described with a given focus and 
directrix, as it is allowed that a circle can be described with a given radius about a given 
center, the trisection of an angle and the duplication of the cube would be at once 
brought under the category of questions resolvable by pure geometry; so that the diffi- 
culty in these cases is one of mere restriction of the postulates of what is to be called 
geometry. 

It is very different in the case of the quadrature of the circle, which (the reader of 
the preceding article will see at once) means the determination of the area of a circle of 
given radius—literally, the assigning of the side of a square whose area shall be equal to 
that of the given circle. 

The common herd of ‘‘squarers of the circle,” which grows more numerous every 
day, and which includes many men of undoubted sanity, and even of the very highest 
business talents, rarely have any idea of the nature of the problem they attempt to solve. 
It will, therefore, be our best course to show first of all what has been done toward the 
solution of the problem; we shall then venture a few remarks as to what may yet be done, 
and in what direction philosophic ‘‘squarers of the circle ” must look for real advance. 

In the first place, then, we observe that mechanical processes are utterly inadmissible. 
A fair approximation may, no doubt, be got by measuring the diameter of a circular 
disk of uniform material, and comparing the weight of the disk with that of a square 
portion of the same material of given side. But it is almost impossible to execute any 
measurement to more than six places of significant figures; hence, as will soon be shown, 
this process is at best but arude approximation. The same is to be said of such obvious 
processes aS wrapping a string round a cylindrical post of known diameter, and compar- 
ing its length with the diameter of the cylinder; only a rude approximation to the ratio 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter can thus be obtained. 

Before entering on the history of the problem, it must be remarked that the Greek 
geometers knew that the area of a circle is half the rectangle under its radius and cir- 
cumference (see CIRCLE), so that the determination of the length of the circumference 
4 a Es of given radius is precisely the same problem as that of the quadrature of 
the circle. 

Confining ourselves strictly to the best ascertained steps in the history of the ques- 
tion, we remark that Archimedes proved that the ratio of the diameter to the circumfer- 
ence is greater than 1 to 344, and less than 112 to 3. The difference between these two 
extreme limits is less than ;455 of the whole ratio. Archimedes’ process depends upon 
the obvious truth, that the circumference of an inscribed polygon is less, while that of 
a circumscribed polygon is greater, than that of the circle. His calculations were 
extended to regular polygons of 96 sides, 
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Little more seems to have been done by mathematicians till the end of the 16the., 
when P. Métius gave the expression for the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
as the fraction $25, which, in decimals, is true to the seventh significant figure inclu- 
sive. Curiously enough, it happens that this is one of the convergent fractions which 
express in the lowest possible terms the best approximations to the required number, 
Metius seems to have employed, with the aid of far superior arithmetical notation, a 
process similar to that of Archimedes, 

Vieta shortly afterward gave the ratio in a form true to the tenth decimal place, 
and was the first to give, though of course in infinite terms, an exact formula. Desig- 
nating, as is usual in mathematical works, the ratio of the circumference to the diam- 
eter by z, Vieta’s formula is: 
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Shortly afterward, Adrianus Romanus, by calculating the length of the side of an 
equilateral inscribed polygon of 1073741824 sides, determined the value of z to 16 sig- 
nificant figures; and Ludolph von Ceulen, his contemporary, by calculating that of the 
polygon of 86893488147419103232 sides, arrived (correctly) at 36 significant figures. It 
is scarcely possible to give, in the present day, an idea of the enormous labor which this 
mode of procedure entails even when only 8 or 10 figures are sought; and when we con- 
sider that Ludolph was ignorant of logarithms, we wonder that a lifetime sufficed for 
the attainment of such a result by the method he employed. 


The value of z was thus determined to of its amount, a fraction of which, 
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after Montucla, we shall attempt to give an idea, thus: Suppose a circle whose radius is 
the distance of the nearest fixed star (250,000 times the earth’s distance from the sun), the 
error in calculating its circumference by Ludolph’s result would be so excessively small a 
fraction of the diameter of a human hair as to be utterly invisible, not merely under the 
most powerful microscope yet made, but under any which future generations may be 
able to construct. 

These results were, as we have pointed out, all derived by common arithmetical 
operations, based on the obvious truth that the circumference of a circle is greater than 
that of any inscribed, and less than that of any circumscribed polygon. They involve 
none of those more subtle ideas connected with limits, infinitesimals, or differentials, 
which seem to render more recent results suspected by modern ‘‘squarers.” If one 
of that unhappy body would only consider this simple fact, he could hardly have the 
presumption to publish his 3.125, or whatever it may be, as the accurate value of a 
quantity which by common arithmetical processes, founded on an obvious geometrical 
truth, was several centuries ago shown to be greater than 


8.141592652589793288462643383827950288, 
and less than 
$.141592653589793823846264338327950289. 


We now know, by far simpler processes, its exact value to more than 600 places of 
decimals; but the above result of Yon Ceulen is much more than sufficient for any 
possible practical application even in the most delicate calculations in astronomy. 

Snellius, Huyghens, Gregory de Saint Vincent, and others, suggested simplifications 
of the polygon process, which are in reality some of the approximate expressions 
derived from modern trigonometry. 

In 1668 the celebrated James Gregory gave a demonstration of the impossibility of 
effecting exactly the quadrature of the circle, which, although objected to by Huyghens, 
is now received as quite satisfactory. 

We may merely advert to the speculations of Fermat, Roberval, Cavalleri, Wallis, 
Newton, and others as to quadrature in general—their most valuable result was the 
invention of the differential and integral calculus by Newton, under the name of 
fluxions and fluents. Wallis, however, by an ingenious process of interpolation, 


showed that 
mz  2.4.4.6.6.8.8.10.10. etc. 
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which is interesting, as being the first recorded example of the determination, in a finite 
form, of the value of the ratio of two infinite products. 

Lord Brouncker, being consulted by Wallis as to the value of the above expression, 
put it in tne form of an infinite continued fraction, thus: 
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in which 2 and the squares of the odd numbers appear. This formula has been employed 
to show that not only z, but its square, is incommensurable. 

Perhaps the neatest of all the formulas which have been given for the quadrature of 
the circle is that of James Gregory for the arc in terms of its tangent—namely: 


6 = tan. 6 — $ tan. 96 + } tan. 56 — etc. 


This was appropriated by Leibnitz, and formed perhaps the first of that audacious series 
of peculations from English mathematicians which have forever dishonored the name 
of a man of real genius. 

If we notice that, by ordinary trigonometry, the arc whose tangent is unity (the are 


of 45° or) a falls short of four times the arc whose tangent is } by an angle whose tan- 
gent is 545, we may easily calculate i to any required number of decimal places by cal- 


culating from Gregory’s formula the values of the arcs corresponding to } and zs}, as 
tangents. And it is, in fact, by a slight modification of this process (which was origin- 
ally devised by Machin), that z has been obtained, by independent calculators, to 600 
decimal places. 

It is not yet proved, and it may not be true, that the area or circumference of a circle 
cannot be expressed in finite terms; if it can be, these must (of course) contain irrational 
quantities. The integral calculus gives, among hosts of others, the following very 
simple expression in terms of a definite integral: 
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Now it very often happens that the value of a definite integral can be assigned, when 
that of the general integral cannot; and it is not impossible, so far as is yet known, that 
the above integral may be expressed in some such form as 

Vx mtg V Y; 
where 7xvand / y are irrational numbers. Such an expression, if discovered, would 
undoubtedly be hailed as a solution of the grand problem. 

But this, we need hardly say, is not the species of solution attempted by ‘‘ squarers.” 
We could easily, from our own experience alone, give numerous instances of their help- 
less absurdities, but we spare the reader, and refer him, for further information on this 
painful yet ridiculous subject, to Prof, De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes; and to the very 
interesting work of Montucla, Astoire des Recherches sur la Quadrature du Cerele. 


QUADRIEN'NIUM U'TILE, in Scotch law, means the four years after majority during 
which a person is entitled to reduce or set aside any deed made to his prejudice during 
minority. This protection was also given by the Roman law to minors, to enable them 
to neutralize any unfair advantage that may have been taken of their inexperience during 
minority. The injury or lesion must have been caused, not by an accident, but by the 
imprudence or negligence of themselves or of their curators. The proceeding, therefore, 
must be commenced before the minor attains 25, after which it is too late to seek resti- 
tution. See INFANT. 


QUADRI'GA. See CHARIo7. 


QUADRILAT’ERAL, in military language, is an expression denoting a combination of 
four fortresses, not necessarily connected together, but mutually supporting each other; 
and from the fact that if one be attacked, the garrisons of the others, unless carefully 
observed, will harass the besiegers, rendering it necessary that a very large army should 
be employed to turn the combined position. As a remarkable instance, and a very 
powerful one, may be cited the Venetian quadrilateral (Austrian till 1866), comprising 
the four strong posts of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnago. These form a sort of 
outwork to the bastion which the southern mountains of the Tyrol constitute, and divide 
the n. plain of the Po into two sections by a most powerful barrier. Napoleon IIL, 
zi ieee even after the victories of Magenta and Solferino, hesitated to attack this quad- 
rilateral. 


QUADRILLE’, a dance of French origin, consisting of consecutive dance movements, 
generally five in number, danced by couples, or sets of couples, opposite to, and at right 
angles to each other. The name seems to be derived from its having been originally 
danced by four couples. 

At the formation of the quadrille the first couple is first designated, and then the 
second couple takes position facing the first ; the third couple stands at the right of the 
first and faces the fourth at the left. The quadrille is divided into five figures; 
previous to each figure eight bars of music are played, during which the gentleman 
bows to his partner and then to the lady on his left; the lady curtseys to her partner 
and then to the gentleman on her right. The head couples, the first and second, 
lead off in each figure, and are followed by the side couples. AJ] the figures except the 
first are repeated, The divisions of the first figure are: right and left, balance, ladies’ 
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chain, half promenade. Second fig.: forward two, balance. Third fig. : right hands 
across, left hands back, balance in circle, half promenade, ladies’ forward and back, then 
gentlemen forward and back, forward four and back, half right and left to places. 
Fourth fig. : forward four, forward three, forward three, four hands half round, half 
right and left to places. Fifth fig. : ladies’ chain, forward two, balance. At the finish 
ell chassé. The quadrille is sometimes danced with six or eight couples, double heads 
or double heads and sides. It has many varieties. 


QUADRILLE' is a card game, which, as its name denotes, is played by four persons. 
The number of cards employed is forty, the tens, nines, and eights being discarded from 
the pack. The rank and order of the cards in each suit vary according as they are or 
are not trumps, and are different in the black and red suits. The ace of spades, what- 
ever suit be trumps, is always the highest trump, and is called spadille; the ace of clubs 
is always the third highest trump, and is known as basto ; while the second highest 
trump, or maniille, is the deuce of spades or clubs, or the seven of hearts or diamonds, 
zccording to the suit which is trumps, it being always of the trump suit. When the 
black suits are not trumps, the black cards rank as in whist; and when they are trumps, 
the order is the same, with the exception, as above mentioned, of the deuce, which then 
(in the trump suit only) becomes manille, the deuce of the black suit which is not 
trumps retaining its position as the lowest card. When the red suits are not trumps, 
the order of rank is as follows: king, queen, knave, ace, deuce, three, four, five, six, 
seven; but when they are trumps, the ace (of the trump suit only) is raised to the posit 
tion of the fourth highest trump, under the name of ponto or punto, and the seven (of 
the trump suit only) becomes, as previously stated, manille. A little consideration will 
show, that when the black suits are trumps, the number of trump cards is eleven, and 
twelve when a red suit istrumps. The three highest trumps, spadille, manille, and basto, 
are called matadores, and the player who possesses one of them can, if he have no other 
trumps in his hand, decline to follow suit if trumps are led, provided the trump led is not 
a matadore of value superior to hisown. After the cards have been shuffled, cut, and 
dealt, the elder hand, on looking at his cards, may, if his hand be weak, decline to play 
(or pass); the next player may do the same, and so on all round; in which case the elder 
hand must commence, naming the suit which he wishes to be trumps, and the cards are 
laid, and the tricks taken, as in ordinary card games. If a player does not pass, but 
commences the game by naming trumps and playing a card, he must himself make six 
tricks to win; and if he succeeds, he obtains the whole of the winnings; but if he loses, 
he pays the whole of the losses. If he commences the game by ‘‘ asking leave”’—i.e., to 
have a partner—which is done by calling a king, the player who holds the king of the 
suit led must play it when his turn arrives; and he who asked leave, or ?hombre (in 
England generally called ombre), along with him who had the king called, or the frend, 
are from this time partners in the game, and divide either the gains or the losses, as the 
case may be. ‘The ombre and the friend win the game if they make six tricks between 
them. This game is complicated by a number of conditions, which, under certain cir: 
cumstances, modify the ordinary mode of playing. 

A modification of this game, under the name of preference, is much in vogue in Lan- 
cashire ; and in Great Britain in the beginning of last century, and on the continent— 
especially in France—the game of l’hombre, which is nothing more than quadrille played 
by three persons, was exceedingly fashionable. L’hombre is now quite obsolete, but a 
most accurate description of the mode in which it was played will be found in Pope’s 
Ttape of the Lock. L’hombre was the immediate predecessor of quadrille in popular favor. 


QUADRIVIUM (Lat. quatuor, four, and via, a road), the name given, in the language 
of the schools of the west, to the higher course of the medieval studies, from its consist 
ing of four branches, as the iower course, for an analogous reason, was called trivium 
(q.v.), or “‘three roads.” The quadrivium. consisted of arithmetic, music, geometry, 
and astronomy. . It would carry us beyond our limits to detail the nature and extent of 
each of these branches as pursued in the medieval schools. The reader will find much 
curious and new matter on all questions of this nature in the volumes of the works of 
Roger Bacon, lately edited in the series issued under authority of the master of the rolls, 
as also in the introduction prefixed to the volumes. See EpUcaTIoN. 

QUADROON (Fr. quarteron) is the child of a white person and a mulatto, i.e., one 
having one-fourth black blood, or, having one black grandparent. See Ocroroon. 


QUADRUMANA (Lat. four-handed), in the zoological system of Cuvier an order of 
mammalia , which he places next after d¢mana (q.v.), and which contains the animals 
most nearly resembling man in their form and anatomical characters—viz., the monkey 
and lemur families. The order quadrumana, with the limits assigned to it by Cuvier, is 
very generally received by naturalists. The name is derived from a character, in which 
one most obvious difference from man is that the extremities of all the four limbs are 
hands, or formed for grasping, and not merely those of the anterior ones; these, indeed, 
being in many of the monkeys less perfect hands than the hinder ones, through the want 
or rudimentary character of the thumb None of the quadrumana are naturally adapted 
for an erect posture. The differences betwen man and the apes which most nearly 
approach him in form, are pointed out in the articles MonKry, CHIMPANZEE, GORILLA, 
and Oranc. The quadrumana resemble man in their dentition more than any other 
animals. ‘Their other digestive organs also exhibit a general similarity to those of man. 
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The similarity is further apparent in the brain and in the reproductive organs; but in 
the lemuride, a gradual departure from the human form and characters is manifested, 
With an approach to the quadruped type. 

This order comprises apes, monkeys, lemurs, etc., and is characterized as follows: 
The hallux (innermost toe or thumb of the hind-limb) is separated from the other digits 
and is opposable to them, making the hind-feet really hands. The pollex (innermost toe 
or thumb of the fore-limb) may be wanting, but when present is usually opposite the 
other digits, so that the animal is really quadrumanous, or four-handed. 


QUADRUPEDS (Lat. four-footed), a term employed both popularly and by scientific 
writers to designate fowr-footed animals, It is not, however, the name of a class or order 
in systems of zoology. Popularly, it is almost always limited to those mammalia which 
have four limbs well developed and formed for walking, and is scarcely ever applied to 
the cetacea, and rarely even to seals or to the guadrumana (q.v.). The full development of 
the limbs, with their termination in feet properly so called, thus appears to be by no 
means one of the most important characters by which groups of animals are distin- 
guished; and this further appears when the same character is found again, in great per- 
fection, in a lower class of vertebrate animals—in chelonian and saurian reptiles, as tor- 
toises and lizards. But the fowr-limbed type prevails among vertebrate animals, from 
man downward; so that even in serpents, in which it is least notable, traces of it appear 
on anatomical examination, as in the case of that class of large serpents named boas 
(see Boa); and there are many other creatures which form connecting links as to this 
character between serpents and those reptiles—as crocodiles and lizards—which possess 
it in greatest perfection. The homology of certain fins of fishes with the limbs of quad- 
rupeds is noticed in the article FisHes. No approach to the four-limbed type is to be 
found among invertebrate animals. 


QUAG'GA Hquus—or asinus—quagga, an animal of the family eguide (q.v.), a native 
of the southern parts of Africa, rather smaller than the zebra (q.v.), with the hinder 
parts higher and the ears shorter; the head, mane, neck, and shoulders blackish-brown, 
banded with white; similar bands toward the rump, gradually becoming less distinct; 
a black line running along the spine. The quagga receives its name from its voice, 
which somewhat resembles the barking of a dog. It is more easily domesticated than 
the zebra, and a curricle drawn by quaggas has been seen in Hyde Park. In its wild 
state it does not associate with the zebra, although inhabiting the same plains. Hybrids, 
or mules, have been produced between the horse and quagga. 


QUAHAUG. See VENERIDZ. 


QUAIL, Coturniz, a genus of gallinaceous birds of the family ¢etraonida, nearly allied 
to partridges, but having a more slender bill, a shorter tail, longer wings, no spur, and 
no red space above the eye. The first and second quills of the wing are about as long as 
the third, which is the longest in the more rounded wing of the partridges. Quails, 
therefore, far excel partridges in their power of flight. .The tail is very short. They 
never perch on trees, but always alight on the ground. They are among the smallest of 
gallinaceous birds. The common quail (C. vulgaris or C. dactylisonans) is found in most 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. In India and other warm countries it is a permanent 
resident ; but in many countries it is a bird of passage; and thus it visits the north of 
Europe, and at certain seasons appears in vast multitudes on the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean, so that quails are there taken in hundreds of thousands in their 
northern and southern migrations. The quail is not plentiful at any season in any part 
of Britain ; but sometimes appears even in the northern parts of Scotland, and more 
frequently in the south of England, where it is sometimes seen even in winter. There 
is reason to believe that the food miraculously supplied to the Israelites in the wilderness 
was this very species of bird, to which thé name selav, used in the Mosaic narrative, 
seems to belong. The quail is fully seven inches in entire length; of a brown color, 
streaked with different shades, and the wings mottled with light brown ; the throat 
white, with dark brown bands in the male, and a black patch beneath the white, the 
lower parts yellowish white. The quail is polygamous. The nest is a mere hole in the 
ground, with 7 to 12 eggs. The quailis highly esteemed for the table. Species of quail 
are found in different parts of Asia, although no other is so abundant as the common 
quail, and none migrates as it does. The Coromandel quail (C. textilis) is a very pretty 
little bird, rather smaller than the common quail. The Chinese quail (0. excalfactoria), 
a very beautiful little species, only about 4 inches long, is abundant in China, and is 
there kept for fighting, the males being very pugnacious, like those of other polygamous 
birds, and much money is lost and won on the combats of these quails. It is also used 
for a singular purpose—the warming of the hands of its owner. 


QUAIN, RicHARD, M.D. (1800-87), was born at Mallow on the Blackwater, and 
educated at the diocesan school of Cloyne. He began his prefessional life as apprentice 
to a surgeon-apothecary in Limerick. In 1832, at the age of 32, he became a member 
of the medical faculty of the University College, London. Distinguishing himself 
in this capacity, he was appointed house-surgeon, and subsequently house-physician to 
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the University College Hospital. In 1842 he graduated M.D. from the University of 
London with great distinction, and in 1846 he became a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London, where his lectures, On the Diseases of the Muscular Walls of the 
Heart, and on other subjects, were received with great favor. In 1871 he was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and he has been Vice-President of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical and Medical Societies of London. Dr. Quain deserves mention as one of 
the founders of the Pathological Society. As chairman of the Pharmacopceia Committee 
he had much responsibility in preparing and publishing the last two editions of the 
British Pharmacopeia. He was a member of the Royal Commission, appointed in 1865, 
for investigating the rinderpest or cattle-plague (q.v.), and took an active share in 
deducing a satisfactory knowledge of the nature of the disease, and the means for its 
prevention. In 1882 he published a dictionary of medicine in eight volumes; he has 
also contributed largely to medical literature through various journals and periodicals. 
His article in which the true nature of fatty degeneration, especially of the walls of the 
heart, was first described, has largely influenced modern pathological doctrine. Dr. 
Quain’s influence in the advancement of medical education and of the interests of the 
profession have been extensive. He edited Quain’s Anatomy, written by his brother 
Jones Quain (1796-1865). 


QUAKERS; the ordinary designation of the society of Friends (q.v.). 


QUAKING-GRASS, Briza, a genus of grasses, having a loose panicle; drooping spike- 
lets, generally remarkable for their broad and compressed form, suspended by most deli- 
cate foot-stalks, and tremulous in every breath of wind; the spikelets with two glumes 
and numerous florets, the florets having each two awnless pale, which become incor- 
porated with the seed. The species are few, and mostly European. 


QUAMASH, or Biscurr Root, Camassia esculenta, a plant of the natural order Jiliacea, 
nearly allied to squiils and hyacinths. It isa North American plant, abounding on the 
great prairies west of the Mississippi. The roasted bulbs are agreeable and nutritious, 
and are much used as an article of food. 


QUANTIFICA’TION or THE PREDICATE, a phrase belonging to logic, and introduced 
by sir W. Hamilton to express the characteristic feature of certain logical doctrines of his 
respecting the proposition and the syllogism. 

According to theAristotelian logic, propositions are divided, according to their quality, 
into affirmative and negative (‘‘ the sun has set,” ‘‘the sun has not set”); and, accord- 
ing to their QUANTITY, into universal and particular (‘‘a@// men are mortal,” ‘‘ some men 
live eighty years”). If we combine the two divisions, we obtain four kinds of proposi- 
tions—affirmative universal (‘‘ all men are mortal”’), affirmative particular (‘‘ some men 
live to eighty’), negative universal (‘‘no men are omnipotent’), negative particular 
(‘‘some men are not wise’). 

Now, it is remarked by sir W. Hamilton, that the statement of the QuanTITy of these 
various propositions is left incomplete; only the sudject of each has its quantity expressed 
(all men, some men, no men); while there is implied or understood in every case a certain 
quantity of the predicate. Thus, ‘‘all men are mortal,” is not fully stated; the meaning 
is, that all men are a part of mortal things, there being (possibly and probably) other 
mortal things besides men. Let this meaning be expressed, and we have a complete 
proposition to this effect: ‘‘ all men are some (or part of) mortals,” where quantity is as- 
signed, not only to the subject, but also to the predicate. It might be that the predicate 
contained under it only the subject, as in the proposition: ‘‘all matter gravitates.”’ 
There is no other thing in the universe except matter that obeys the law of gravitation. 
Knowing this, we might quantify the predicate accordingly: ‘‘ al/ matter is all gravitat- 
ing things,” a kind of proposition not recognized in the old logic. Another original form 
of proposition, brought out by supplying the quantity of the predicate, is, ‘‘some A is all 
B;” ‘‘some men are all Englishmen.” So that, instead of two kinds of propositions 
under affirmation, sir W. Hamilton’s system gives four. In the same way, he increases 
the number of negative propositions. 1. For ‘‘no man is omnipotent,” he writes, quan- 
tifying the predicate, ‘‘ any man is not any omnipotent;” or, ‘‘ add men are out of all om: 
nipotent things.” 2. ‘‘Some men are not young” is fully quantified; ‘‘some men are 
not any young things;” ‘‘some men are out of all young things.” These two (in their 
unquantified shape) are the ordinarily recognized propositions of the negative class. To 
them sir W. Hamilton adds: 3. ‘‘ Al/ men are not some animals,” ‘‘ all men are excluded 
from a certain division of the class animal;” and 4. ‘‘ Some animals are not some men;” 
“a portion of the animals is not included in a portion of men.” 

The first result, therefore, of completing the statement of a proposition by inserting 
what Hamilton considers as implied in the thought—namely, the quantity of the predi- 
cate—is to give eight kinds of propositions instead of four. The next result isto modify 
the process called the conversion of propositions. See ConvEeRsE. The kind of con- 
version called limitation (all A is B, some B is A) is resolved into simple conversion, or 
rere oe of premises without further change. ‘‘All Ais some B;” ‘‘some B 
is all A.” 

The multiplication of varieties of propositions is attended with the further conse. 
quence of greatly increasing the number of syllogisms, or forms of deductive reasoning. 
See SyLuogism. In the scholastic logic, as usually expounded, there are nineteen such 
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forms, distributed under four figures (four in the first, four in the second, six in the 
third, five in the fourth). By ringing the changes on eight sorts of propositions, instead 
of the old number, four, thirty-siz valid syllogisms can be formed in the first figure. 
Whether the increase serves any practical object, is another question. 

Sir W. Hamilton also considers that he has been led, by the new system, to a simpli- 
fication of the fundamental laws of the syllogism, or, as he expresses it, ‘‘ the reduction 
of all the general laws of categorical syllogisms to a single canon.” 

Professor De Morgan, in his elaborate system of HYormal Logic, has also invented and 
carried out into great detail a plan of expressing the quantity of the predicate; but he 
does not admit the whole of Hamilton’s eight propositional forms, rejecting in particular 
the last-mentioned in the above enumeration. He also increases the number of valid 
syllogisms as compared with the old logic. Not content with indicating that the pred- 
icate has quantity as well as the subject, he supposes the possibility of a numerical esti- 
mate of quantity in both terms of the proposition, and from this draws a new set of in- 
ferences. Thus, if 60 per cent of B are included in C, and 70 per cent in A, 30 per cent 
at least of B must be found both in A and in C.—See Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions; 
Spencer Baynes’s New Analytic of Logical Forms; De Morgan’s Formal Logic; Mill’s Logie, 
under the syllogism; and his Hvamination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. 


QU’APPELLE, a post village in Assiniboia, Northwest Territories, Canada; on the 
Canadian Pacific railroad; 33 miles e. of Regina. It has churches, hotels, private 
bank, weekly newspaper, flour mill, and butter factory. Pop. ’91, 600. 


. QUARANTINE (from the Fr. guarantaine, a period of 40 days) is a forced abstinence 
from communication with the shore, which ships are compelled to undergo when they 
are last from some port or country where certain diseases held to be infectious, as yellow 
fever, plague, or cholera, are or have been raging. Where a quarantine is established, 
it is a high misdemeanor for any person in the suspected ship to come on shore, or for 
any one to disembark any merchandise or goods from her. ‘The countries on the eastern 
and southern shores of the Mediterranean are those most commonly held to be infectious, 
and, as a regular arrangement, ships from them have to pass quarantine at Malta, or some 
French, Italian, or Spanish port. In England, the quarantine laws were, until about 20 
years ago, enforced with severity; but now a quarantine is an unusual occurrence, 
although the power to enact it rests with the crown, and itis occasionally imposed by an 
order in council. In Mediterranean ports, quarantine ordinarily lasts from 6 to 15 days, 
though it sometimes extends to a much longer period, during which the passengers are 
imprisoned in a sort of barrack called a ‘‘lazaretto,” and the contents of the ship—ani- 
mals, goods, and letters—are fumigated, punctured, sometimes immersed in water, or 
even acid, and all possible means are adopted to destroy infection. 

Quarantine is not of necessity limited to a sea-frontier; and it is enforced—often with 
absurd rigor—at the frontiers between contiguous states, especially in eastern Europe, 
to the annoyance of travelers, and to the serious detriment of commerce. 

History declares quarantine regulations for maritime intercourse to have been first 
established by the Venetians in 1127 A.p.; but the practice must have been greatly older 
on land frontiers ; and the precautions of the Jews against leprosy show that a species 
of quarantine must have been enforced by them. 

In this country Q. laws were passed by the colonial legislature, and subsequently by 
the legislatures of the several states. Until 1878, the only national enactment on the 
subject was the act of 1779, Feb. 23 (Revised Statutes 4792-4800) which was supplement- 
al to the state laws, and merely authorized federal officers to assist in their enforcement. 
In 1878, however, a national Q. law was passed, authorizing the establishment, in cer- 
tain contingencies, of national quarantines ; and, 1883, an expenditure of $100,000 was 
authorized in case of threatened or actual epidemic, the power to maintain Q. being at 
the same time conferred on the president. National quarantines have accordingly been 
maintained on Chesapeake bay, the s. Atlantic coast, and the Gulf of Mexico. But the 
larger number of quarantines are still under state supervision, and though the details of 
the laws differ according to the locality, the general mode of procedure is in large degree 
uniform. On the arrival of a vessel at Q. she is visited by a health-officer who examines 
her bill of health, musters the passengers and the crew, and inspects the vessel in every 
part. If free from contagious disease, and if she does not hail from an infected port, 
she is allowed to proceed without further detention. If she hail from an infected port, 
and the period of incubation of the disease have not yet passed, she is detained until the 
expiration of that time. If she be foul and in an unsanitary condition, she is detained 
until she can be cleansed and fumigated. If actual disease of a contagious character be 
found on board, the sick are removed to one of the Q. hospitals, and the vessel, after 
thorough purification, is allowed to pass, unless for any reason further danger be appre- 
hendcd. 


QUARLES, Francis, 1592-1644; b.in Essex, England. His career was an active and 
varied one, in curious contrast with the recluse character of his verse. He was in 
Bohemia as part of the retinue of the queen—Elizabeth, daughter of James I.; after- 
wards in Dublin as secretary to Archbishop Usher ; was driven out of Ireland by the 
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rebellion of 1641, and fled to London, where he was appointed chronologer of the city. 
Having espoused the cause of Charles I. and defended it in print, he was roughly handled 
by the Puritan party, and his books and MSS. were confiscated. His death in the same 

ear (1644) is attributed to chagrin at the treatment which he had received. His best- 
icons works are: A Feast for Worms (1620); Argalus and Parthenia (1621); Job Militant 
(1624); Hnehiridion (1652); and especially the Hmblems, Divine and Moral (1685), which 
has passed through numerous editions, and is still popular. 


QUARREL, or QuaRRy, a pane of glass of a lozenge or diamond shape. The name is 
also applied to a perforation or window of this form, and to square or diamond-shaped 
paving-stones or tiles. 


QUARRY (Fr. carriére). When any useful rock is worked in an open manner at the 
surface of the earth, the excavation is called a quarry. Quarrying differs little from 
mining in principle, except that the latter is essentially an underground operation. 

From a very remote period, famous granite quarries have been worked at Syene, and 
others of sandstone and limestone, along the banks of the Nile, for the temples and 
monuments of ancient Egypt. Greece found the materials for her white marble temples 
in the quarries of mount Pentelicus, near Athens, and in those of the islands of the archi- 
pelago. It was from the quarries of travertine (a kind of limestone), at Tibur, that 
ancient Rome was chiefly built. Italy has long been celebrated for her marble quarries, 
those of Tuscany yielding the most esteemed kinds. The fine saccharoid marbles for 
statuary and other fine-art purposes are exclusively obtained from the Apuan Alps, 
which rise around Carrara, Massa, and Seravezza. Those of Carrara, especially, are 
highly prized all over the world. From the quarries at Seravezza, marble to the value 
£150,000 has been taken for the splendid cathedral of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg 
alone. 

Of the more celebrated quarries of the British islands, we may mention those of Corn- 
wall, Aberdeen, and Wicklow for granite; those in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Newcastle for sandstone; those near Bristol and Doncaster, and in the 
isle of Portland, for limestone; those of Derbyshire, Devonshire, Kilkenny, and Galway 
for marbles; and those of north Wales and Argyleshire for slates. See Sronr, Burtpine. 

To understand the operations of the quarryman, it is necessary to bear in mind that all 
rocks belong to one or other of two great classes, namely, the stratified and the unstrati- 
fied. The former are sedimentary rocks, occurring in parallel beds or strata, and consist 
chiefly, in so far as we are at present concerned, of sandstone and limestone. Unstrati- 
fied or igneous rocks, which include greenstone or whinstone, granite, porphyry, etc., 
have no distinct bedding, that is, they do not lie in separate layers. Roofing-slate is a 
stratified rock, but it splits into thinner amine in the direction of its cleavage than in the 
direction of its bedding, the former being often at right angles to the latter. Granite and 
other igneous rocks have also a natural jointage or cleavage, although they are not stratified. 
Advantage is taken of these peculiarities in quarrying the different rocks, but in the main 
the systems adopted do not greatly differ. 

Stones are most frequently separated from their native rock by blasting with gun- 
powder. This operation is described in detail under BLastine; see also GALVANISM and 
Fuse. Of late the practice of boring jumper-holes with engine-power has been in- 
troduced, and wherever it can be conveniently applied, must be a great Improvement on 
the slow and tedious process of boring by hand. See TUNNEL. 

With some stratified rocks, such as sandstone, a good many of the best stones are 
procured without the aid of gunpowder. Hand-tools are alone used, because blasting 1s 
apt to cause rents, and otherwise shatter portions which it is desirable to keep solid. 
By this method, the quarryman makes a number of small holes with a pick, along a cer- 
tain length of rock, into which steel wedges are inserted. After a succession of blows 
with heavy hammers, the wedges at length cut through thestratum. Blocks for columns, 
obelisks, tombstones, etc., are best procured in this way. It may also be stated that 
these are obtained from those more valuable parts of sandstone deposits technically 
termed ‘liver rock;” which consist of the thicker and more consolidated strata. Flag- 
stones and other pieces of limited thickness are quarried from the thinner beds termed 
“bed rock.” , 

When stones are removed in masses by blasting or otherwise, they have still to be 
quarried into shape, according to the purpose for which the various pieces are best suited. 
Thus, in an ordinary building-stone quarry, the larger stones (after those of unusual size 
and quality are selected for the purposes named above) are roughly formed into ashlar; 
window-sills, lintels, rybats, corners, steps, and the like, by means of such tools as picks, 
hammers of various kinds, and wedges. The small irregular-shaped pieces are called 
rubble, and are used for the commonest kind of building. Slates are split up into the 
thickness used for roofing, by means of a mallet and broad chisel. In granite quarries 
worked for paving-stones, as has been incidentally alluded to above, the loss of 
material in reducing the blocks to the size and shape required, is enormous, as much as 
four-fifths of the whole being commonly wasted. Besides the tools already mentioned, 
long iron bars called pinches, and powerful cranes for turning and lifting the larger stones, 
are nearly all the implements required by the quarry-master. i 

In quarrying, as well as in mining, much of the cost is incurred for the pumping of. 
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water from the workings. A good steam-engine and set of pumps are, therefore, indis- 
pensable for every quarry of any extent. Much expense is also every now and then 
incurred in clearing away sand, gravel, and other loose débris from the upper bed of the 
rock. This, which is called ‘‘drift” by geologists, and ‘‘tirring” in some localities by 
quarrymen, often becomes suddenly very deep, especially where the beds dip at a high 
angle, and is an obstacle by which many quarries of stratified rock are sooner or later 
arrested. 

QuaRRizs, in point of law, belong to the person who is owner of the freehoid or 
inheritance of the land, the maxim being that the owner is entitled to the soil down to 
the center of the earth. No person, therefore, is entitled to work a quarry or carry 
away the materials unless he derives his right from the owner by lease or other legal 
title, for the stones or materials are part of the soil, and belong to the freeholder. 


QUART, a measure of capacity, and the fourth part of a gallon (q.v.). ‘The word is 
nothing more than the common word ‘‘ quarter,” a fourth part. The ordinary quart- 
bottle is a deception, containing only the sixth part of a gallon, and often less. 


QUARTAN FEVER. See AGUE. 


QUARTER, the name of two measures in use throughout the United Kingdom, one of 
them a measure of weight, and the other of capacity. The former is denominated a 
quarter from its being the fourth part of a hundredweight, and contains 28 Ibs. avoirdu. 
pois; the capacity measure of the same name is said by some to have been so called from 
its being the fourth part of a ‘‘ chaldron,” but, as it happens, the quarter does not always 
bear this relation to the chaldron. As the porphyry coffer in the king’s chamber of the 
great pyramid (see PyrAmtp) is said to be almost accurately the quadruple of the English 
quarter, the bold theory has been advanced that this is the origin of the measure and the 
name (see Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, by Piazzi Smyth). The quarter con- 
tains 8 bushels, of 4 pecks each. See BUSHEL. 


QUARTER, in heraldry, a subordinary consisting of the upper dexter fourth part of 
the shield, cut off by a vertical and a horizontal line meeting in the center of the shield. 
When two or more coats are marshaled together on a shield divided into squares for 
their reception, such divisions are also called quarters. See QUARTERING. 


QUARTER, in war, signifies the sparing of the life of a vanquished enemy, which 
by the laws of war is forfeit to the victor. The expression seems to be derived from the 
use of the word ‘‘ quarter” to designate the lodging of a particular warrior; to give quarter 
to a prisoner being to send him to his captor’s quarter for liberation, ransom, or slavery. 
The refusal of quarter is a terrible aggravation of the horrors of war, and is only at all 
justifiable toward an enemy who has been guilty of atrocious cruelty himself or of some 
flagrant breach of faith. 

On shipboard, a quarter is the stern portion of each of the ship’s sides. The extent 
of the quarter is arbitrary, but it is generally held to comprise about one-fifth of the 
ship’s length. 

QUARTER-DAYS are the days adopted between landlord and tenant for entering or 
quitting lands or houses and for paying rent. The origin of these periods is no doubt 
due entirely to convenience, and though in England they are unknown to the commoa 
law, yet now they are almost part and parcel of every agreement made between parties 
as to the letting of houses and land. In England, if nothing is said as to the time of 
payment of rent, it is due only once a year, and the first payment is due at the end of a 
year from the time of entry. But, owing to the convenience of the usual quarter-days, 
they are commonly referred to, and thereby imported into the contract. Thus, it is 
usual to enter and leave houses either at one of the four ordinary quarter-days, or where 
it is so arranged at half-quarter-days, and these points of time are fixed upon for the 
convenience of calculating rent. Rent of houses is generally made payable quarterly on 
the usual quarter-days. These are, in England and Ireland, Lady day, Mar. 25; 
Midsummer day, June 24; Michaelmas day, Sept. 29; and Christmas day, Dec. 25. 
In Scotland, there are what are called two legal terms in each year, and two con- 
ventional terms, the latter being only adopted when expressly so agreed. The legal 
terms are Whitsunday, May 15, and Martinmas, Nov. 11; and the conventional terms 
are Candlemas, Feb. 2, and Lammas, Aug. 1. The law of Scotland differs from that 
of England in this, that if nothing is said between the parties on letting houses and 
lands, these legal terms are impliedly included as part of the agreement, both as regards 
time of entry and payment of rent. Thus, as to houses and grass-lands, the legal term 
of the entry is Whitsunday, and that of entry to arable land is Martinmas. So the rent 
is presumed to be payable twice a year at those legal terms, if nothing contrary is said. 
(Removal terms for houses in burghs in S. are now fixed for May 28 and Nov. 28.) 


QUARTER-DECK of a ship is an upper deck extending from the main-mast to the 
poop, or, when there is no poop, from the main-mast to the stern. It is used asa prome- 
nade by the officers only, and, in a ship-of-war, no person—officer or otherwise—enters 
upon it without touching his hat in token of salute. When a captain addresses his 
men, or confers public distinction on any individual, the crew are summoned aft on the 
quarter-deck. 
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QUAR TERING, in heraldry, is the bearing of two or more coats on a shield divided 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines, a practice not to be found in the earlier heraldry, 
and little in use till the 15th century. Arms may be quartered for various reasons. 1. 
To indicate dominion. A sovereign quarters the ensigns of his different states. The 
earliest instance of quartering in England is found in the paternal arms of Eleanor, 
daughter of Frederick III., king of Castile and Leon, and first wife of Edward L., as 
represented on her tomb in Westminster Abbey—the castle of Castile occupying the first 
and fourth quarters, and the lion of Leon the second and third. The arms of England 
and Ponthieu are similarly quartered on the same monument, and on the crosses erected 
to queen Eleanor’s memory. ‘The received rule regarding the quartering of the ensigns 
of different states is, that precedence is given to the most ancient, unless it be inferior 
in importance. Feudal arms are sometimes quartered in the same way by subjects. 2. 
Arms of augmentation or special concession accorded to a subject by his sovereign, by 
way of honor, are sometimes granted to be borne quarterly with the paternal arms. 
These generally contain a portion of the royal insignia, and have precedence of the 

aternal coat. 8. The most usual reason for quartering is to indicate descent from an 
Reraee who has intermarried into the family. Where there is but one heiress, her coat 
occupies the second and third quarter of the shield, and the paternal arms the first and 
fourth. Where there are more than one, they are marshaled in the successive quarters 
in the order of the intermarriages. Where more than four coats have to be marshaled, 
the number of vertical lines is increased, and the divisions, though more than four, are 
still called quarters. Where there is an odd number of coats, the last quarter is usually 
filled up by repeating the first. One of the quarters may itself be quartered, when the 
heiress was entitled to bear a quartered coat; the shield is then said to be counter- 
quartered, and its primary quarters are called grand quarters. Quarterings are not 
allowed to be added to the paternal coat without the sanction of the heraldic authorities. 

The expression ‘‘ quarterings” is often loosely used for descents in cases where there 
is no right to quarter from representation. The eight or sixteen quarterings which are 
sometimes ranged round the Scottish funeral escutcheon, and which are still important 
for many purposes in Germany, have no reference to representation, but imply purity of 
blood for four or five generations; i.e., that the father and mother, the two grand- 
mothers, and four great-grandmothers, as also in the case of sixteen quarterings, the eight 
great-great-grandmothers, have ail been entitled to coat-armor. 


QUAR’TERMASTER. In England, the qguartermaster-general is a staff officer of high 
rank, whose duty it is to arrange the marches, quarters, and internal arrangements of 
the army to which he belongs. Every army has some officer of this department; from 
a brigade with a deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general, receiving £173 7s. 6d. a year 
besides regimental pay, up to a complete army under a commander-in-chief, with a quar- 
termaster-general, who is usually a general officer, and receives £691 19s. 7d. per annum, 
besides his other pay. At headquarters there is a permanent quartermaster-general, 
responsible for all the movements of the army, the organization of expeditions, camps 
of instruction, etc. He receives £1500, besides his pay asa general officer, and has a 
sub-department at the war-cfiice, with clerks, etc. He is under the officer commanding 
in chief, and the adjutant-general. The quartermaster is an officer on the staff of each 
regiment, in which he holds the relative rank of lieut. His duties are to superintend, 
assign to their respective occupants, and have charge of, quarters, barracks, tents, cloth- 
ing, etc., used by the regiment. He is also regimental storekeeper. He rises, with 
scarcely an exception, from the ranks, the experience of an old sergeant being considered 
highly useful in the office. The quartermaster has no further promotion to look forward 
to; but after 30 years’ service in all—including 10 as an officer—he may retire with the 
honorary rank of capt. He receives 10s. 2d. a day in the cavalry, and, 8s. 2d. in the 
infantry, rising by length of service to 15s. 2d. and 13s. 2d.; with slightly different rates 
in the guards, engineers, etc. He is not required to join the mess. The quartermaster- 
sergeant is a non-commissioned officer appointed to assist the quartermaster in his various 
duties. He receives daily 4s. 5d. in the cavalry, 4s. in the artillery, 2s. 11d. in the infan 
try of the line. 

In the navy, the quartermasters are certain petty officers appointed in each ship by 
‘the capt. to have charge of the stowage of ballast and provisions, of coiling ropes, 
attending to the steering, keeping time by the sand-glasses, etc. The principal of these 
men is called the ship’s quartermaster, and receives £41 1s. 8d. per annum, if engaged 
for continuous service ; £36 10s. if otherwise. 

In the United States army, the quartermaster is a regimental officer holding the rank of 
lieutenant, assisted by a quartermaster-sergeant. The organization of the quartermaster’s 
department of the regular army now includes a quartermaster-gen. with rank of brig.- 
gen.; 4 assistant quartermaster-gens. with rank of col.; 8 deputy-quartermaster-gens. 
with rank of lieut.col.; 14 quartermasters with rank of maj.; and 380 assistant-quarter- 
masters with rank of capt. The general duties of the department are to furnish food, 
forage, ammunition, clothes, and fuel; to purchase horses, wagons, tents, ambulances, 
and equipage; to provide transportation; and to see that railroads, telegraphs, bridges, 
and roads are in order. 
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QUAR'TERN is « term frequently employed in some parts of Great Britain to desig- 
nate the fourth part of a peck; and in liquid measure, it is the fourth part of a pint, and 
is synonymous with the imperial gill. 

QUATERNARY, a term employed by some French and English geologists to charac- 
terize the post-tertiary strata, which they group together into an epoch of equal value 
with the three great divisions of primary, secondary, and tertiary. The deposits 
included under the name will be found described under the pleistocene and recent 
‘trata, to which we refer the reader. ; 

QUARTERS, in naval and military affairs, are generally the positions assigned to per- 

ons or bodies of men. In amore special sense, the quarters in the army are the places 
of lodging assigned to officers or men, when not actually on duty. Headquarters is the 
quarter of the commanding officer of a force, or of a section of a force. The head- 
quarters of the whole British army is at the Horse-Guards, where the commander in-chief 
has his permanent offices. 

In the navy, quarters has the special meaning of the positions to be taken by every 
man in actual combat. 


QUARTERS, the upright posts of timber-partitions, etc., used for lathing upon. They 
do not exceed 4 in. square, and are generally about 44 in. by 2 in., and are placed from 
12 to 14 in. apart. 


QUARTER-SESSIONS, in England, is a court or meeting of justices of the peace, who 
assemble every quarter of the year, for judicial as well as miscellaneous business. The 
meetings are fixed by statute to be held in the first full week after Dec. 28, Mar. 31, 
June 24, and Oct. 11, respectively; often otherwise called the Epiphany, Easter, Trinity, 
and Michaelmas sessions. ‘The chief officer of the court of quarter-sessions is the custos 
rotulorum, so called because he is intrusted with the custody of the records and rolls. He 
is always one of the justices of the peace of the county or riding, nominated by the 
crown, and appointed by the commission. His deputy is the clerk of the peace, who 
acts also as clerk to the court of quarter-sessions. ‘The jurisdiction of the court of quar- 
ter-sessions is confined to criminal business, and is very important. It includes all crim- 
inal offenses whatever, except the highest classes; thus, it has no jurisdiction to try for 
treason, murder, or capital felony, or blasphemy, perjury, forgery, arson, bigamy, 
abduction of women or girls, concealment of birth, offenses against the queen’s title or 
the bankrupt laws, bribery, blasphemous, seditious, or defamatory libels, unlawful com- 
binations or conspiracies, stealing or destroying wills or records. Besides its jurisdiction 
in criminal offenses, there are numerous miscellaneous matters of which the court has 
cognizance, including appeals from petty sessions, and from justices in special sessions, 
on a great variety of subjects as to convictions of vagrants, stopping up highways, 
removal of paupers, etc. The justices who do the work of quarter-sessions are all 
unpaid, and thus save the country much expense. They generally choose a chairman of 
their own body to preside regularly at these courts, which office is considered a great 
honor, and is generally given to an able practical man, well versed in business. 

This plan, however, of unpaid judges has been found inexpedient in boroughs and 
large towns, where the justices of the peace being appointed chiefly from successful 
tradesmen, are not possessed of the necessary education to secure the efficient perform- 
ance of like duties. There is therefore appointed for every borough in England a 
recorder, who is a barrister, appointed by the home secretary, and is paid by salary out 
of the borough fund—a salary, however, very trifling in amount. His duty is confined 
to trying prisoners and other judicial business, and he is in fact, in his own person, the 
court of quarter-sessions for boroughs. There is also an exception to unpaid judges of 
quarter sessions in the county of Middlesex, where a barrister is appointed to act in the 
trial of prisoners, and called the assistant judge, being the official chairman of the Mid- 
dlesex session’. The routine of business at quarter-sessions consists of the trial of 
offenders, the trial of appeals, and the hearing of motions upon different subjects. 
Sometimes a second court sits, consisting of some of the justices appointed by the whole 
court, whenever the business is unusually heavy. In Scotland there is also a court of 
quarter-sessions of the peace, held four times a year at the county town—viz., on the 
first Tuesdays in May, August, and March, and the last Tuesday in October. At these 
courts, the justices have power to review the sentences of special and petty sessions. 
But these courts are of a trifling description compared to the courts of the same name in 
England. In Scotland, the judicial business which in England devolves on courts of 
quarter-sessions, is chiefly disposed of by the sheriff of the county. 


QUARTER-STAFF, formerly a favorite weapon with the English for hand-to-hand 
encounters, was a stout pole of heavy wood, about 6} ft. long, shod with iron at both 
ends. It was grasped in the middle by one hand, and the attack was made by giving it 
a rapid circular motion, which brought the loaded ends on the adversary at unexpected 
points. 


QUAR TET, a piece of music arranged for four voices or instruments, in which all the 
parts are obligati, i.e., no one can be omitted without injuring the proper effect of the 
composition. Vocal quartets are generally accompanied by instruments to sustain the 
voices. A mere interchange of melody, by which the parts become in turn principal 
and subordinate, without any interweaving of them, does not constitute a quartet. 
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Quartets for stringed instruments are generally arranged for two violins, a tenor violin, 
and violoncello. 


QUARTILE. See ASPECTS. 

QUARTO (Lat., quartus, ‘‘fourth’’) was originally a book containing four leaves, 
made by folding a sheet of printing paper twice. At the present day a quarto is a book 
of a square, or nearly square form, made of any number of sheets of ordinary sized 
printing paper (see Ocravo) folded twice. This sized book is usually indicated by 4vo, 


° 


4mo, or 4°. 

QUARTO-DE CIMANS, those who, after the final decision of the council of Nica, con- 
tinued to hold that it was obligatory on Christians to celebrate Easter on the 14th day of 
the first lunar month near the vernal equinox, whether that 14th day fell on Sunday or 
not, or who even before the council of Nica, held the observance of the Jewish Pass- 
over to be of obligation. See EASTER. 

QUARTZ, a mineral, which is essentially szl¢cze acid or oxide of silicon (see Sri1con), 
although it is often combined or mixed with other substances. Itis a very abundant 
and widely diffused mineral. It is almost the sole constituent of quartz rock, in which 
gold is far more frequently found than in any other matrix ; and it is a principal con- 
stituent of granite, syenite, protogine, eurite, pegmatite, granulite, elvanite, all the 
different kinds of sandstone, and many other rocks. It is also a common mineral in 
trap-rocks, limestone, etc., and the sands of the sea-shore and of deserts are chiefly 
formed of it. It is found both massive and crystallized ; the primary form of the crys- 
tals is a rhomboid, but it far more frequently occurs in six-sided prisms, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids: or in six-sided pyramids; or sometimes in dodecahedrons, formed 
by six-sided pyramids base to base. It is hard enough to scratch glass easily, and it 
gives fire with steel. It becomes positively electrical by friction; and two pieces, 
rubbed together, give light in the dark. When pure it is quite colorless ; but, owing to 
the presence of foreign substances, it often exhibits great variety of colors; and many 
minerals, known by different names, and consisting chiefly of quartz, have little or 
nothing to distinguish them but their color. Thus rock crystal, chalcedony, carnelian, 
cairngorm, agate, amethyst, prase, chrysoprase, jasper, etc., are mere varieties of quartz. 
Opal (q.v.) is very nearly allied to it. 

Quartz rock, or quartzite, is a sedimentary sandstone, converted into a very hard com: 
pact rock by metamorphic action. It is distinctly granular; the grains, however, seem 
to melt into each other, or to be enveloped in a homogeneous silicious paste. 

Quartz veins occur in metamorphic rocks. The structure of the veins is compact and 
homogeneous, and very different from that of quartzite. Veins not only differ in width, 
but the same vein is very variable throughout its course, sometimes thinning to a very 
fine film; and then swelling out to great thicknesses. Quartz veins are more metallifer- 
ous than the mass of the rocks in which they occur. They are the principal natural 
repositories of gold, for though the precious metal is chiefly obtained from alluvial sands 
and gravels, these are the weathered and abraded fragments of the under-lying, or neigh- 
boring paleozoic rocks. Small quantities of gold have been found in the quartz veins trav- 
‘rsing the Silurian and Cambrian rocks of Wales and Scotland; and in Victoria the great 
veins are so highly auriferous that they are mined for the precious metal. Wherever the 
lower Silurian rocks make their appearance on the surface throughout the colony, they 
are everywhere intersected by enormous numbers of quartz veins, which often reach a 
thickness of 10 to 15 ft., and mining in the solid rock for gold is extensively pursued. 
One mine has been driven to a depth of 400 ft., and, contrary to the generally-received 
opinion, the vein at this depth continued to be auriferous. See illus., Microscopic Pic- 
TURES, vol. IX. 

QUASIMODO SUNDAY, called also Dominica In ALbis the first Sunday after Easter. 
The name Quasimodo Sunday is taken from the first words of the Introit (1 Peter ii. 2) 
of the mass of the day. The name Dominica in Albis is derived from the custom which 
was formerly observed of the neophytes who had been baptized at Easter appearing in 
white garments in the church. 


QUASS, a sort of weak beer produced in Russia by fermenting rye-meal in warm 
water. It is usually bottled in stone bottles, and is a favorite beverage. See BEER. 


QUAS'SIA, a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order simarubaceew, having 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five petals combined into a tube, and much longer than the 
small calyx, ten stamens, five germens, and only one style; the fruit composed of five 
drupes. Quassia amara is a native of the tropical parts of America, and of some of the 
West India islands. It is a shrub of 10to 15 ft. high, with racemes of bright-red 
flowers, and large pinnate leaves, the stalks of which are remarkably winged and Jointed. 
The wood, and particularly that of the root, has a very strong, bitter taste, and was at 
one time much used in medicine under the names of quassia-wood, bitterwood, etc. The 
flowers were valued in Surinam for their stomachic properties, as early as the beginning 
of the 18th c.; the wood of the root began to be known in Europe before the middle of 
that century, and was more fully brought into notice about 1756, by Rolander, a. Swede, 
who had visited Surinam, and had learned its value from a negro called Quassi, or Quasha. 
This negro had employed it with great success as a remedy for fevers, and although, as 
Rolander says, a very simple man, had acquired a great reputation by his use of it. 
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Linneus published a dissertation on it in 1763, and it was he who gave to the genus the 
name quassia, from the name of the slave by whom its medicinal qualities had been 
made known. The true quassia is now, however, little used; its name having been 
transferred to the bitterwood (q.v.) of the West Indies, picerna (or simarubd) excelsa, a 
lofty tree, the wood of which possesses the same properties, although in an inferior 
degree; but this inferiority is compensated by the greater facility with which any 
Tequisite supply is obtained. It is the wood of this tree which is now sold as guassia- 
wood, or quassia-chips, in the shops. It is used to a considerable extent instead of hops 
for making beer, although the use of it is illegal in Britain, and beer made with it is said 
to become muddy and flat, and not to keep. Quassia-wood is narcotic, and a decoction 
of it is used for killing flies. Cabinet-work made of it is safe from all attacks of insects. 
In medicine, it is a valuable tonic; but in fevers it is not to be compared with Peruvian 
bark and its alkaloids. Its properties depend chiefly on a bitter principle called quas- 
site or quassin. 


QUATER NIONS, the name given by its inventor, Sir W. R. Hamilton (q.v.), to one of 
the most remarkable of the mathematical methods or calculi, which have so enormously 
extended the range of analysis, while simplifying its application to the most formidable 
problems in geometry and physics. 

It would be inconsistent with our plan to give even a complete though elementary 
analytical view of this calculus; but it is possible, by means of elementary geometry 
and algebra alone, to give the reader a notion of its nature and value. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to consider some very simple, but importart, 
ideas with reference to the relative position of points in space. Suppose A and B to be 
any two stations, one, for instance, at the top of a mountain, the other at the bottom of 
a coal-pit. Upon how many distinct numbers does their relative position depend? This can 
be easily answered, thus: B is so many degrees of longitude to the e. or w. of A, so 
many degrees of latitude to the n. or s. of A, and so many ft. above or below the level 
of A. THREE numbers suffice, according to this mode of viewing the question, to 
determine the position of B when that of A is given. Looking at it from another point 
of view, suppose A to be the earth, B a fixed star. To pointa telescope at B, we require 
to know its altitude and azimuth, its latitude and longitude, or its right ascension and 
declination. Any of these pairs of numbers will give us the direction of the line AB, 
but to determine absolutely the position of B, we require a third number—viz., the 
jength of AB. Hence, it appears that any given line AB, of definite length and direc- 
tion, is completely determined by three numbers. Also, if the line ad be parallel and 
equal to AB, it evidently depends on the same three numbers. Hence, if we take the 
expression (AB) to denote (not, as in geometry, the length of AB merely, but) the length 
and direction of AB; we see that there will be no error introduced, if we use it in the 


following sense: 
A-+ (AB) =B; 


i.e., if, beginning with A, we take the step represented by (AB), we shall find ourselves 
at B. From this it follows at once that, if C be any third point, 


A + (AB) + (BO) = O; 


ie., beginning at A, and taking the successive steps(AB)and (BC), we are finally brought 
to C. But we have also 
A+(AC)=C, 


by taking the step from A to C at once. Hence, with the present signification of (AB), 


etc., we see that 
(AB) + (BC) = (AQ), 


which shows that lines, when their length and direction are both considered, are to be 
added or compounded according to the same law as velocities or forces. See COMPOsI- 
TION OF Forces. In this sense, a line is called by Sir W. R. Hamilton a vector, 

Again, we have evidently 


A -++ (AB) -+ (BO) + (CA) = A, 
because the three successive steps bring us back to the starting-point. Hence 
(AB) + (BC} = — (CA), 


and therefore (AC) = — (CA), or the sign (only) of a vector is changed if its direction be 
reversed. 

The*tules for the addition, and, therefore, for the subtraction, of vectors are thus 
extremely simple; and, without any further preface, we are in a position to solve a 
great many geometrical problems, some of which are of no common difficulty. A com- 
paratively simple one must suffice; let us prove Euclid i. 33; i.e., if AB be parallel and 
equal to CD, AC is parallel and equal to BD. In vectors, given (AB) = (CD), prove 
(AC) = (BD). We have at once, by going directly from A to C, and then by the course 


A, B, DFG, 
(AC) = (AB) + (BD) +O). 
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But (AB) = (CD) = — (DC) by what we have just proved. Hence the first and third 
terms of the expression for (AC) are equal and of opposite signs, and therefore 


This example has been chosen from its simplicity, and gives an extremely inadequate 
idea of the grasp which vectors take in common geometry. 

So far, we have not advanced much beyond common geometrical methods; but we 
now come to the step in which quaternions proper are introduced, a vector being merely 
a degraded species of quaternion. This new step contains Hamilton’s answer to the 
question, answered over and over again during the last 50 years in forms of the most 
uncouth complexity, ‘‘ How to express the product, or the quotient, of two vectors, or directed 
lines.” In other words, keeping to one part of the question only, what is the nature of 
the factor g in the equation 

(AC) = g(AB), 


where A, B, C are any three points? 

Let us first consider on how many independent numbers does it depend? It might at first 
sight appear to depend on six, for (AB) and (AC), as we have already seen, each contain 
three. But let us analyze the process of passing from the one vector to the other, much as 
we have already analyzed the vector step of passing from one point to another. To sim. 
plify the idea of the process, let us suppose it to be effected by a species of rotation. 

First, then, in order that (AB) may be turned so as to 
ce coincide in direction with (AC), it must be turned about an 

E axis perpendicular to the plane of the triangle ABC, and 

through an angle BAC. Now, the direction of a line 

depends on two numbers, as we have seen above; hence, 

we have two for the direction of the axis, and one for the 

angle through which AB is turned. But AB and AC are 

not, in general, of equal length; hence, after their direc- 

tions have by turning been made coincident, AB must be 

B  O compressed or stretched till its /ength is the same as that of 

AC. Thus, a fowrth number is required for the complete 

description of the process, and, therefore, g depends upon four independent numerical 

quantities ; hence its name, quaternion. A similar investigation, but somewhat less 

elementary, shows that the product of two vectors also depends on four distinct num. 
bers. This will be proved analytically further on in the article. _ 

Now, suppose AB and AC to be egual to each other, and at right angles; and sup- 


pose 
q(AB) = (AC); 


i.e., suppose that g turns AB through a right angle in a given plane, without altering its 
length. Apply the operation denoted by g, a second time, and we have 


q.qg. (AB) = (AC). 


Now (AC) must represent a vector equal to AC in length, but turned through a right 

angle, in the plane BAC. It must therefore be in the direction of BA produced through 

A, and equal in length to AB. Hence, by a previous remark, it may be expressed by 
— (AB), or by (BA). 

Hence, g. g@AB) = — (AB), org.q= —1. 

The particuiar quaternjon, therefore, which turns a vector through 90° without altering 

its length, has its square equal to —1. Though, of course, they are essentially a real 

geometrical conception, this result shows how closely quaternions are connected with 

what are called imaginary quantities (q.v.) in analytical geometry and algebra. 

Now, it is found, by a careful examination of all the consequences involved, that we 
are at liberty to represent by a vector of unit length, perpendicular to the plane of two 
equal lines at right angles to each other, the quaternion which, employed as a multiplier, 
changes one of these lines into the other. This result we must assume; as its proof, 
though not in any sense difficult, would require the free use of analytical symbols to 
condense it within our assigned limits. Hence, three vectors, each of unit length, and 
each perpendicular to the other two, have the property that the product of any two, 
taken in the proper order, is the third. For illustration, suppose these to be drawn east- 
ward, northward, and upward, and let them be represented (according to Hamilton’s 
notation) by 2, 7, %, respectively; we have the following equations among them: 

RE Ba ENG ora AY oy Aen 
where it is to be observed that the order of the alphabet is maintained throughout. 
Also, as before, we see that ?? = 7? =k? = — 1. 

Considering them for a moment as handles to be laid hold of to turn the whole sys- 
tem about one of them, we see that 7 turns j into the position of & ; that is, the operation 
¢ may be effected by a left-handed quadrantal rotation about the eastward line 7. What, 
then, is the result upon the vector 7 of the rotation symbolized by j ? Laying hold of the 
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northward line j, use it as an axis of lett-handed quadrantal rotation, and the effect on 
the system will be not only (as above, jk = 7) to make the upward line an eastward one, 
but to make the eastward line a downward one; in symbols, 

j.t=—k. 
Comparing this with 

t.j=k, 

we see that in quaternions, the commutative law of multiplication does not hold; i.e., that 
the product depends not only on the factors, as in arithmetic and algebra, but upon the 
order in which the multiplication is effected. This is, of course, a little perplexing to 
the beginner, but is easily got over; and the mere consideration of this fact is often suf- 
ficient for the proof of theorems regarded in general as of no ordinary difficulty. 

For further information, we must refer the reader to Sir W. R. Hamilton’s Lectwres 
on Quaternions, and to his Hlements of Quaternions. Some elementary information may 
also be derived from papers by Kelland and Tait in the Quarterly Messenger of Mathe- 
matics, and the Quarterly Mathematical Journal. The subject is yet in its infancy, but 
even now its power is herculean, and its extreme simplicity and generality recommend 
it to all who are desirous of extending the effective range of mathematical analysis. 


QUA TRAIN (Fr. quatre, four) is the name given (originally by the French) to a little 
poem of four verses (lines) rhyming alternately, or even sometimes to four verses of a 
longer poem, such as a sonnet, if they form a complete idea within themselves. Hpi- 
grams, epitaphs, proverbs, etc., are often expressed in quatrains. 


QUATRE-BRAS (Four Arms), a village of Belgium, province of S. Brabant, about 
20 m. s.e. of Brussels. It is situated at the intersection of the great roads from Brus- 
sels to Charleroi, and from Nivelles to Namur, whence its name. On June 16, 1815— 
two days before the battle of Waterloo, Quatre-Bras was the scene of a desperate and 
sanguinary battle between the English under Wellington and the French under Ney. 
The honors of the field remained with the former; but the severe defeat of Bliicher the 
same day at Ligny rendered Wellington’s hard-won victory almost valueless; and fore- 
seeing that it would be impossible for him to maintain his position, the English com- 
mander retired next morning through Jemappes to Waterloo, in order to keep up his 
communication with the Prussian army. The loss of the English and their allies at 
Quatre-Bras was in all 5,200; that of the French, though beaten, amounted only to 4,140. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that, during the greater part of the engagement, 
the English had no cavalry (for the Belgian horse galloped off the field without striking 
a blow) and no artillery. 


QUATREFAGES DE BREAU, Jean Louis ARMAND DB, b. France, 1810; received 
a medical education at Strasbourg, and devoted himself especially to scientific studies. 
In 1829 he published an essay entitled Théorie dun Coup de Canon; in 1830 a work Sur 
les Aérolithes; in 1832 a book De ? Extraversion de la Vessie; meanwhile acting as assistant 
professor in the university of Strasbourg; afterward engaged in the practice of medicine 
at Toulouse, and was a contributor to scientific periodicals. In 1850 he became professor 
of natural history in the Lycée Napoleon in Paris; in 1852 member of the academy of 
sciences; in 1855 was called to the chair of anthropology and ethnology in the museum of 
natural history, and in 1879 became a member of the royal geographical and acclimation 
societies of London. Among his other publications are Hiudes sur les Types inférteurs de 
?Hmbranchement des Anneles; Physiologie comparée, Metamorphose de 1 Homme et des Ant- 
maux (1862); Les Polynésiens et leurs Migrations (1886); Charles Darwin et ses Précurseurs 
Francais ; La Race Prussienne (1871); L’ Espéce Humaine (1877); and Les Pygmées (1887). He 
d. 1892. - 

QUATKEFOIL, an opening in tracery, a panel, etc., divided by cusps or featherings 
into four leaves. This form is much used as an ornament in Gothic architecture. 


QUATREFOIL, a heraldic bearing meant to represent a flower with four leaves. It is 
se pep eeentey with a stalk unless blazoned as slipped, in which case the stalk joins the 
ower leaf. 


QUATREMERE, ETIENNE Marc, a learned French orientalist, was b. in Paris, July 
12, 1782, and from his earliest childhood to his latest years was literally immersed in 
abstruse studies, and lived more after the fashion of a medieval recluse than a modern 
scholar. His public life was almost eventless. Employed in 1807 in the manuscript 
department of the Bibliotheque Impériale, he was promoted in 1809 to the Greek chair in 
the college of Rouen, and in 1819 to the chair of ancient oriental languages in the collége 
de France. In 1827 he became professor of Persian in the school for modern oriental 
languages. He died Sept. 18, 1857. Quatremére’s erudition was something enormous, 
as might have been expected from his uninterrupted life-long devotion to study, but 
according to M. Ernest Renan (himself one of the first living orientalists), he was strik- 
ingly deficient in criticai insight and a genius for sagacious and luminous generalization. 
He would never believe in the hieroglyphic discoveries of Champollion; he despised 
comparative philology, and thought the labors of men like F. Schlegel, Bopp, Burnouf, 
etc., were wasted. But in less delicate fields of exploration he is safe. His historical 
and geographical memoirs, for example, are of incalculable value. Quatremére’s prin- 
cipal works are—Recherches sur la Langue et la Littérature de 0 Egypte (Par. 1808), in 
which it is shown, in the clearest manner, that the language of ancient Egypt is to be 
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sought for in the modern Coptic; Mémoires Géographiques et Historiques sur ? Hgypte (Par. 
1810); Histotre des Sultans Mameloucks (Par. 1837), from the Arabic of Makrizi; Histoire 
les Mongols de la Perse (Par. 1836), from the Persian of Rashid-Eddin; and his edition of 
the Arabic text of the Prolegomena of Ibn-Khaldun, one of the most curious monuments 
of Arabic literature. Besides these, a multitude of most valuable articles are scattered 
through the pages of the Jowrnal Asiatique and the Journal des Savants, — It is deeply to 
be regretted that circumstances interfered to prevent his executing certain great lexico- 
graphical works—Arabic, Coptic, Syriac, Turkish, Persian, and Armenian dictionaries— 
which he had planned, and for which he had gathered ample materials, His old master, 
Silvestre de Sacy, pronounced him ‘‘the only man capable of making an Arabic dic- 
tionary.” 


QUA'VER, in music, a note whose measure is equal to half a crotchet, one-fourth ofa 
minim, or one-eighth of a semibreve. It is represented thus: 


—#— ; or whentwo or more are conjoined, thus: —#-#-#—. 
ae Ss CA Ea Gl Ee 
na 9 ie Sade Coe 


QUAY (Fr. quai), an artificial landing-place or wharf, consists usually of a platform 
on piles, or of masonry, surmounted with cranes, tramways, and other appliances for 
lading and discharging cargoes from shipping. 


QUAY, Matruew STANLEY, was born in Dillsburg, Pennsylvania, Sept. 30, 1833. 
He graduated from Jefferson College in 1850, studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1854. He entered the army in 1861, was promoted to a colonelcy in 1862,,but owing 
to ill-health, he resigned soon after. He was elected to the legislature in 1865, where 
he remained one term. He was secretary of state, 1873-78 and 1879-82, and state treas- 
urer, 1885-87, and in January of the latter year was elected U. 8. senator. He has been 
chairman of the republican National Committee. Re-elected senator, 1893. 

QUEBEC, the capital of the province of the same name, and the oldest city in Canada, 
in lat. 46° 48’ n., long. 71’ 12° w. It is distant 2,070 m. from Liverpool, 180 m. n.e. of 
Montreal, 530 m. e.n.e. of Toronto, and 430 m. n.n.e. of New York. The city is con- 
nected with the cities of the United States by means of the Grand Trunk railway, and 

the other lines meeting here include the Intercolonial and the Quebec Central on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence ; and the Canadian Pacific, the Lake St. John, and the 
Laurentides on the north side. Quebec, the most important military post in Canada, 
is situated on a promontory called Cape Diamond, named from the prevalence of quartz, 
and formed by the confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. Charles Rivers. Owing to its 
naturally picturesque position, and the fact that its historical sites have never been de- 
faced and altered, it is one of the most romantic and interesting towns in North America. 
It resembles a medieval European town rather than a city in the New World, and from 
its impregnable aspect it has been termed the Gibraltar of America. Grouped on and 
below the rocky, precipitous bluff, with its low, irregular buildings and river craft at the 
base, it presents a quaint appearance. The city covers an area of 16,000 acres, and is 
divided into an upper and a lower town. Access to the former, perched high on the 
declivity, is obtained by several flights of narrow steps, an elevator, and a steep and 
winding street. 'The portion of the upper town, near which lie the suburbs of St. John 
and St. Louis, is surrounded by a massive wall, but several of the fortifications have 
been destroyed. Two gates have been removed, the three remaining ones being St. 
Louis, Kent, and St. John. The summit of Cape Diamond is crowned by a citadel, cov- 
ering forty acres, at a height of 333 feet above the level of the river, dating in its present 
form from 1823, and garrisoned by Canadian militia. The upper town contains the 
principal residences, churches, buildings, public-walks and gardens, and shops. One of 
its most interesting points is the Dufferin Terrace, a promenade, 1,400 feet long and 200 
feet above the river, opened to the public in 1879 by the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lorne, and affording a fine view. ‘This was constructed on the site of the residence of 
the early French governors, the Chateau St. Louis, destroyed by fire in 1834. The 
lower town is the seat of commerce, and much rock has been cut to construct its narrow, 
irregular streets. Near it are the districts of St. Roch and St. Sauveur, containing 
many manufactories. In 1535 Jacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence and discovered 
the Indian town named Stadacona, which occupied part of the present site of Quebec. 
An unsuccessful attempt at settlement was made by Sieur de Roberval in 1549 ; but its 
real founder was Champlain, who established a small trading post here in 1608, and 
gave to it the name of Quebec. In 1629 Sir David Kirke captured the settlement, but 
it was restored to the French three years later. When the colony was made a royal 
government in 1663, it became the capital. The English made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture it in 1690 and 1711, and through the daring of Gen. Wolfe in 1759 it 
finally fell into British possession, which has never been interrupted. A fruitless effort 
was made by the Americans to capture the city by assault in 1775, when Gen. Mont- 
gomery was killed ; and since that date its history has been uneventful. For several 
years Quebec was the capital of United Canada, and the famous Confederation Debate 
took place in the old Parliament House in 1864. 

Quebec’s chief public edifices and points of interest are: the Parliament and depart- 
mental buildings ; the court-house, custom-house, and city-hall ; the Masonic-hall ; the 
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Basilica, formerly the cathedral, with grand paintings; the Seminary of Quebec; the 
Laval university, deriving its name from the first bishop of Quebec, and well equipped 
with library, museum, geological specimens, picture-gallery, and scientific apparatus— 
the largest educational Roman Catholic institution in Canada ; Ursuline Convent, where 
Montcalm is buried ; Héte] Dieu Convent and Hospital; Morrin College (Presbyterian), 
called after its founder and connected with the McGill University of Montreal ; Marine 
Hospital ; Jeffrey Hale Hospital; Church of England Female Orphan Asylum ; the 
Anglican Cathedral; the Ladies’ Protestant Home; St. Bridget’s Asylum ; the Gray 
Nunnery ; and the churches of St. Matthew, St. John Baptiste, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick. In the governor’s garden, overlooking the St. Lawrence river, stands a mon- 
ument to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, and on the St. Foye Road an iron pillar 
surmounted by a bronze statue commemorates the battle of St. Foye fought on that 
site. The suburban places include the Plains of Abraham, named after a pilot of the 
St. Lawrence, who owned this tract of land, and containing a monument to Wolfe in 
honor of the victory of 1759; Wolfe’s cave, where the British encamped ; Prés de 
Ville, where Gen. Montgomery fell in 1775 ; Montmorency falls, where Montcalm 
resisted Wolfe, noted for its beautiful scenery and cataract ; Beauport and its asylum ; 
Levis, with its three forts; the Louise embankment; Lorette, with its falls, Indian 
church, and Indian settlement; the Chaudiére falls; Ste. Anne de Beaupré, a place 
of pilgrimage, whose church contains relics of Ste. Anne, supposed to effect marvelous 
cures ; Chateau Bigot, an historical house near Charlesburg; Cap Rouge; and Isle 
d’Orléans, where Gen. Wolfe established his camp prior to the siege of Quebec. 

Quebec is supplied with water from Lake St. Charles, nine miles distant, and is 
lighted by electricity, the power for which is obtained from Montmorency falls, seven 
miles distant. Its chief industry is in the shipping of lumber brought in rafts and col- 
lected into coves, which extend for six miles above the town. The principal manufac- 
tures and exports are: leather, iron castings, boots, shoes, peltries, grain, cattle, musical 
instruments, cutlery, machinery, nails, india-rubber goods, rope, and steel. It early 
achieved a reputation for ship-building, and the first vessel to cross the Atlantic by means 
of steam alone, named the Royal William, was built in Quebec in 1831. The docks and 
wharves extend three miles from the mouth of the St. Charles. In 1895 the value of the 
exports amounted to $4,289,010, the imports reached $3,514,337, and the duties aggre- 
gated $723,372. There are several local, provincial savings, and branch banks, many 
public and private schools and academies, several libraries, and a literary and historical 
society, founded at Morrin college in 1824, which possesses valuable records and his- 
torical manuscripts. There are several daily and weekly newspapers published in the 
English and French languages. Quebec sends three members to the House of Com- 
mons and three to the provincial legislature. It is the see of a bishop of the Church of 
England, and of an archbishop of the Church of Rome. The growth and progress of 
Quebec has not been as rapid as that of other Canadian and American towns. The 
population in ’81 numbered 62,446; in ’91, 68,090, five-sixths being French and 
Roman Catholic. 

QUEBEC, a province of the Dominion of Canada, formerly Canada East. It is sit- 
uated between lat. 45° and 53° 30’ n., and long. 57° 8’ and 79° 30’ w., and is bounded 
on the n. by Labrador and Hudson bay; on the e. by Labrador and the gulf of St. Law- 
rence; on the s. by the bay of Chaleurs, New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York; and on the s.w. by the Ottawa river and the province of Ontario. 
The total area is 228,900 sq. miles. South of the St. Lawrence river, which runs through 
the entire length of the province, the land is hilly, and n. of that river most of the coun- 
try also is rocky and mountainous, The Notre Dame mountains, a continuation of the 
Green mountains in Vermont, extend e. from the latitude of the city of Quebec along the 
course of the St. Lawrence on its s. side to the gulf of the same name, attaining here 
and there a height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet. The Laurentian mountains, on the n. of the 
St. Lawrence, extend from the Labrador coast to the Ottawa river above Ottawa. This 
range also attains a height in some places of 4,000 ft. above the sea. Along the gulf of 
St. Lawrence the province has a coast line of 1164 miles. The principal bays are Gaspé 
and Chaleurs. The St. Lawrence is the chief river and the great avenue of commerce. 
Its largest tributaries in the s, are the Chateauguay, which rises in New York and is 
navigable a considerable distance ; the Richelieu, or St. John’s, 80m. long, the outlet of 
lake Champlain ; the Yamaska, 90 m. long; the St. Francis, 100 m. long, which receives 
the Magog, the outlet of lake Memphremagog, and empties into the St. Lawrence at lake 
St. Peter; the Nicolet Bécancour, Chaudiére, Rimouski, and Matane. In the n. the 
largest tributaries from the St. Lawrence lying wholly within the province are the 
Saguenay and the St. Maurice rivers. Besides these rivers there are others branching 
out here and there as tributaries of the Ottawa, the longest of which are the Keepawa, 
120 m.; the Gatineau, 400 m.; the Du Liévre, 260 m.; and the Riviére du Nord, 160 
miles, The lakes of the province are numerous, especially in the n.w. part. The 
largest is lake St. John, 30 by 25 m. in extent, about 120 m. n. of the city of Quebec. 
The great northern hill region is scarcely habitable except in low fertile valleys, but it 
affords immense supplies of timber. Between the ranges of mountains on the s. and n. 
of the St. Lawrence, however, the country is a succession of fertile, prosperous valleys, 
and hills densely timbered, containing deposits of copper ores, iron, galena, small quan- 
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tities of silver and gold, and many varieties of marble and serpentine; also excellent 
granite, slate, and soapstone. The climate is healthy, but subject to extremes of tem- 
perature. Winter begins about the end of November and lasts until the middle of April. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the province are Roman Catholics. In 1891 they 
numbered 1,291,709; Anglican church members, 75,472; Presbyterian, 52,673; Methodist, 
39,544; and Church of Scotland, 13,023. The Anglican church has the dioceses of 
Montreal and Quebec, and the Roman Catholic the archdioceses of Quebec, Montreal, 
and Ottawa, and the dioceses of Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Rimouski, 
Chicoutimi, Pontiac, Nicolet, and Valleyfield. Pop. 91, 1,488,535. 


QUEBEC, a co. in the s.w. part of the province of Quebec, partly bordering on the 
n. bank of the St. Lawrence river, and including within its limits the city of Quebec, 
area, 2598 sq. m.; pop. in ’91, 19,503. Co. seat, Charlesbourg. 


QUE’DAH, KepAH, KEDDAH, KEEDAH, or KIDAG, a half-independent state, on the 
w. coast of the Malay peninsula, on the strait of Malacca. It extends from about lat. 5° 
n., to lat. 7°n., and its average breadth is about 50 miles. The British province Wellesley, 
which lies between it and the sea-coast opposite to Penang, was separated from it and 
ceded to the British in 1800 by a treaty in which the British agreed to pay the rajah 
an annual stipend. Quedah nominally owes a kind of feudal subjection to Siam, but is 
in reality much more subject to the sway of Britain. Pop. est. at 60,000.—The capital, 
from which the state takes its name, stands at the mouth of a river, also of the same 
name, in lat. 6° 6’ n., and long. 100° 20’ east. Pop. 7090-8000. 


QUED’LINBURG, a city in the province of Saxony, Prussia, near the Harz mountains, 
on the river Bode, and 34 m. s. w. of Magdeburg. Founded by Henry the Fowler in 920, 
it consists of an old town, a new town, and several suburbs, and is surrounded by a wall 
flanked with towers. On an eminence overlooking the town stands the castle, which, 
prior to the reformation, was the residence of the abbesses of Quedlinburg, who were 
independent princesses of the empire, and had a vote in the diet and other privileges. 
This town was a favorite residence of the German emperors of the Saxon line. Here 
Klopstock was born. It is now the center of considerable horticulture. Cloth, iron, 
and brass ware are manufactured, and there is a good trade in corn and cattle. Pop. 
95, 21,972. 

QUEEN (Sax. cwen, woman; Gr. gyne, woman; Sansk. gont, mother, from gan, té 
generate), in its primary signification, the king’s consort, who has in all countries beer, 
invested with privileges not belonging to other married women. The English queen, 
unlike other wives, can make a grant to her husband, and receive one from him. She 
can sue and be sued alone, and purchase land without the king’s concurrence. The 
statute of treasons makes it treason to compass her death, or to violate her chastity, even 
with her consent, and the queen consenting, is herself guilty of treason. If accused of 
treason, the queen is tried by the peers of the realm. A duty, amounting to one-tenth 
of the value of fines on grants by the crown, was in former times due to the queen, 
under the name of queen-gold. Charles I. purchased it from his consort, Henrietta 
Maria, in 1635, for £10,000, but it was not renewed at the restoration. The queen-con- 
sort is exempt from paying toll, and from amercements in any court. She has a house- 
hold of her own, consisting of six ladies of the bedchamber, a lord-chamberlain, vice- 
chamberlain, mistress of the robes, master of the horse, and three equerries, as also her 
attorney-general and solicitor-general, distinct from those of the king, who are entitled 
to take a place within the bar along with the king’s counsel, and prosecute suits in law 
and equity for the queen. It has been the usual practice to crown the queen-consort 
with solemnities similar to those used in the coronation of the king. In the case of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George [V., who was living apart from her husband, this 
was not done, though her right to coronation was argued by Mr. Brougham before 
the privy-council. Certain rents or revenues were anciently appropriated to the income 
of the queen, but no separate revenues seem ever to have been settled on any queen- 
consort by parliament. Her personal expenses are defrayed from the king’s privy 
purse. 

The qgueen-dowager is the widow of the deceased king. She retains most of the 
privileges which she enjoyed as queen-consort, nor does she lose her dignity by re-mar- 
riage; but it has been held that no one can marry the queen-dowager without permission 
from the king, on pain of forfeiture of lands and goods. On the marriage of a king, or 
accession of an unmarried prince, parliament makes provision for the queen’s mainte- 
nance, in case of her survivance. An income of £100,000 a year, with two residences, was 
settled on the queen of George III.; and the same provision was made for the late 
dowager-queen Adelaide, at the commencement of the reign of William IV. The queen- 
dowager, when mother of the reigning sovereign, is styled the queen-mother. Until the 
time of George II., queens-consort bore the arms of the king impaled with their paternal 
coat, with the king’s dexter and their paternal sinister-supporter; since that period, they 
have used both royal supporters. It is not usual to place the arms of the queen-consort 
within the garter. 

_ The queen-regnant is a sovereign princess who has succeeded to the kingly power. 
Yn modern times, in those countries where the Salic law does not prevail, on failure of 
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males, a female succeeds to the throne. By an act of Queen Mary, the first queen-reg- 
nant in England, it was declared ‘‘ that the regall power of this realme is in the quene’s 
majestie as fully and absolutely as ever it was in any of her most noble progenitours 
kinges of this realme;’ and it has since been held that the powers, prerogatives, and 
dignities of the queen-regnant differ in no respect from those of the king. The husband 
of the queen-regnant is her subject; but in the matter of conjugal infidelity, he is not 
subjected to the same penal restrictions as the queen-consort. He is not endowed by 
the constitution with any political rights or privileges, and his honors and precedence 
must be derived from the queen. The late prince-consort was naturalized by 3 and 4 
Vict. c. 1, 2, words being used which enabled him to be a privy-councilor, and sit in 
parliament; and by 3 and 4 Vict. c. 3, Queen Victoria was empowered to grant him an 
annuity of £30,000; but it was provided that his royal highness was not, by virtue of 
his marriage, to acquire any interest in the property of her majesty. By a decree of 
the queen, Prince Albert enjoyed place, pre-eminence, and precedence next to her 
majesty. 

A queen-regnant is the only woman who is in her own right entitled to bear her arms 
in a shield and not in a lozenge. She is also entitled to the exterior ornaments of helmet, 
mantling, crest, and motto, and may surround her shield with the garter, and the collars 
and ribbons of all other orders of knighthood of which she is sovereign. 

QUEEN ANNE, a co. in e. Maryland, adjoining Delaware; bounded on the w. by 
Chesapeake bay; drained by Chester river and Tuckahoe creek; traversed by the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad; about 552 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,461, includ. 
colored. The surface is rolling. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, 
wheat, and pork. Co. seat, Centreville. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, the name given to a fund appropriated to increase the 
incomes of the poorer clergy of England, created out of the first-fruits and tenths, 
which before the reformation formed part of the papal exactions from the clergy. The 
first-fruits are the first whole year’s profit of all spiritual preferments, and the tenths are 
one-tenth of their annual profits, both chargeable according to the ancient declared value 
of the benefice; but the poorer livings are now exempted from the tax. Henry VIII, 
on abolishing the papal authority, annexed both first-fruits and tenths to the crown, 
and statute 2 and 8 Anne, c. 11, first formed them into a perpetual fund for the augmen- 
tation of poor livings, and advancing money to incumbents for rebuilding parsonages. 
The archbishops, bishops, deans, speaker of the house of commons, master of the rolls, 
privy-councilors, lieutenants, and ewstodes rotulorum of the counties, the judges, queen’s 
serjeants-at-law, attorney and solicitor-general, advocate-general, chancellors and vice- 
chancellors of the two universities, lord mayor and aldermen of London, and mayors - 
of the several cities ; and by supplemental character the officers of the board of green 
cloth, the queen’s council, and the four clerks of the privy council, were made a cor- 
poration by the name of ‘‘ the governors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the augmen- 
tation of the maintenance of the poor clergy ;” and to this corporation was granted the 
revenue of first-fruits and tenths. Queen Anne’s charter has been regulated and supple- 
mented by a number of statutes, the latest being 33 and 34 Vict. c. 89. According to 
the rules established by the trustees, the sum allowed for each augmentation is £200, to 
be laid out in land to be annexed to the living; this donation to be made: 1. To all 
livings below £10 a year; 2. To all livings below £20; and so in order, while any 
remain under £50. But when any private benefactor advances £200 for the augmen- 
tation of any living not above £45 a year, the trustees give another £200, though it may 
not belong to the class of livings which they are then augmenting. 


QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS. The farthings of Queen Anne have attained a celebrity 
from the large prices sometimes given for them by collectors. Their rarity, however, 
has been much overrated ; it was, indeed, long a popular notion that only three farthings 
were struck in her reign, of which two were in public keeping—a third was still going 
about, and, if recovered, would bring a prodigious price. The Queen Anne farthings 
were designed by a German of the name of Crocker or Croker, principal engraver to the: 
mint, and were only patterns of an intended coin, having never been put into circu- 
Jation; but they are by no means exceedingly scarce. A few of them were struck in gold. ' 

QUEENBOROUGH, a mun. bor., parl., and market t. of Kent, about 2 m. s. of Sheer-‘ 
ness. It was founded by Edward III. and named after his queen, Philippa. A line of 
steamers between Queenborough and Flushing affords a direct and rapid passage from 
England tothe continent. Pop. ’91, 1050. 


: QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLAND AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND. See VANCOUVER 
SLAND. 


QUEEN or THE MEADOW. See Sprrma. 

QUEEN-POST, the side or secondary upright ties in a trussed-roof. See Roor, 

QUEENS, a co, in s.e. N. Y., on the w. end of Long Island, bounded by the sound 
and the Atlantic ocean ; 250 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 128,059, chiefly of American birth. The 
surface is hilly and the soil in some parts sandy, but usually very fertile ; wheat, rye, 
oats, corn, barley, potatoes, and butterare the staples. There are more than 100 factories 
of different kinds ; carriages, bricks, tin and iron ware, and cordage are among the chief 
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articles manufactured. Under the charter of 1897 it became the borough of Queens, in 
the Greater New York, Jan. 1, 1898. 


QUEENS, a co. in s. central New Brunswick, Canada, drained by the St. John 
river, and intersected by the Grand Trunk railroad; 1480 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 12,152, 
nearly half of Irish descent. The St. John river is navigable to Fredericton, or about 
90 miles. Bituminous coal is found in large quantities near Grand lake. Co. seat, 
Gagetown. 


QUEENS, a co. in the s.w. Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Atlantic ocean, 1065 sq. m.; 
pop. 791, 10,610, about half of English descent. The coast is rugged, but the interior is 
well watered and fertile, and has much beautiful scenery. Co. seat, Liverpool. 


QUEENS, a co. in center of Prince Edward’s Island; 771 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 45,975. It 
is traversed by a railroad and drained by several small streams. Its capital, Charlotte- 
town, is also the capital of the province. 


QUEEN’S BENCH, or Krne’s BeEncu, one division of the high court of justice, other 
four divisions being chancery, common pleas, exchequer, and probate. The king’s bench 
was so called from the origin of the court, inasmuch as the king used to sit there in per- 
son. In Cromwell’s time it was called the upper bench. The court consists of five 
judges, a president (who is called the chief-justice of England, and is the highest of ail 
the judges next to the lord chancellor), and four puisne judges called justices. In 1874 
the old courts were reconstituted, and all were merged in the high court of justice, which 
consists of four divisions, each of which, however, retains nearly the same jurisdiction 
as before such change, and the only appeal from each is to the high court of appeal, 
which exercises the functions formerly vested in, and from remote antiquity exercised 
by, the house of lords. The ancient jurisdiction of the court and the history of its 
modifications are too technical to be stated in this place, but the outline of the leading 
points of jurisdiction may be shortly stated. The queen’s bench is the highest court which 
has a criminal jurisdiction, and such jurisdiction is unlimited. But practically this juris- 
diction is seldom exercised originally, for it is only when an indictment is removed from an 
inferior court into the queen’s bench that a criminal trial takes place there, and this is only 
the case when there is some peculiar difficulty or importance attending the trial, which 
renders it expedient to remove it from the sessions or assizes. But though criminal 
trials in the queen’s bench are exceptional, there are certain criminal matters which are 
part of its ordinary administration. A criminal information, for example, when filed 

y the attorney-general, or the master of the crown-oflice, charging a person with a 
criminal offense, is tried in the queen’s bench as a matter of course, and can be tried in 
no other court. The queen’s bench exercises a superintending control over all inferior 
tribunals, and also over public bodies, by commanding them to do a specific duty, the 
writ being called a writ of mandamus; or by prohibiting them from going on with some 
matter over which they have no jurisdiction, by a writ called a writ of prohibition. The 
queen’s bench also entertains appeals from justices of the peace on a vast variety of 
matters. Besides the criminal jurisdiction, and the prerogative writs of mandamus, 
prohibition, and quo warranto, there is a civil jurisdiction belonging to the queen’s 
bench of the most extensive kind; indeed, any civil action to recover debts and damages 
may be brought there. The civil jurisdiction is mostly shared in common with the 
other two common-law divisions. The judges of the queen’s bench are often called the 
queen’s coroners, having a universal jurisdiction of that kind throughout England, 
though seldom acting in that capacity. The chief-justice has latterly been usually made 
a peer, or has the option of becoming one if he pleases. ‘The officers of the court are 
the master of the crown-office, and several masters of the court. Further consolidation 
of the common law courts took place in 1881, and the high court of justice is now 
divided into the three divisions of chancery ; common law; probate; divorce and 
admiralty. 

QUEENSBURY, a town in Warren co., N. Y., between Lake George and the Hudson 
river. It contains Glens Falls village (q. v.). Pop. 790, 11,849. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, was founded 1n 1446 by Margaret of Anjou, con- 
sort of Henry VI., and refounded in 1465 by Elizabeth Woodville, consort of Edward 
IV. The college consists of a president and 14 foundation fellows; the fellowships 
being tenable for 10 years from M.A. without being subject to any restriction whatso- 
ever; while any fellow who takes holy orders, and has not a benefice of the net annual 
value of £300, may hold his fellowship for life. The new statutes provide that there 
shall be at least 14 scholarships, tenable till B.A., ranging between £30 and £50; the 
number and value of the scholarships to be augmented at the discretion of the presi- 
dent and fellows. Besides these, there are 5 exhibitions, ranging from £12 to £20; and 
there are funds to the amount of £1380 per annum at the disposal of the president, for the 
behoof of deserving students of limited means. There are likewise a number of prizes, 
ranging from £5 to £30. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, Oxrorp. In 1340 Robert de Eeglesfield, chaplain or confessor 
to Queen Philippa, founded, by license from Edward III., a collegiate hall in Oxford, 
under the name of the hall of the queen’s scholars. In his statutes he sets forth his 
motives and objects with unusual minuteness. Theological study was the main object 
of the foundation. Residence was rigidly enforced, and poverty enjoined with peculiar 
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force. The original number of the provost and fellows was to be 13, in memory of our 
Lord and the 12 apostles; and the ultimate number of poor boys to be educated on the 
foundation was 72, in memory of the 70 disciples. Few colleges, however, have dis- 
regarded more directly the wishes of their founders. When the commissioners under 17 
and 18 Vict. c. 81, began their work, they found the poverty required changed into a 
provostship of £1000 a year, and fellowships of £300, the conditional preference to north 
countrymen converted into an absolute exclusion of all others; and the 72 poor children 
represented by 8 ‘‘ taberdars,” as they are called, who were alone eligible to fellowships. 
A separate foundation had been given to queen’s by John Michel, Esq., in 1786, con- 
sisting of 8 open fellowships and 4 open scholarships. 'The commissioners introduced 
ereat changes. The foundations are consolidated, and the college now consists of a pro- 
vost, 19 fellows, 15 scholars or taberdars, 2 Bible-clerks, and 4 Eglesfield exhibitioners. 
There are also upward of 20 exhibitions in this college, some of which are confined to 
natives of the northern counties. There are 30 benefices in the gift of the college, also 
the principalship of St. Edmund Hall. 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL are certain barristers who receive from her majesty a patent 
giving them preaudience over their brethren, and but for which they would rank only 
according to seniority of their standing as barristers. The advantage of appointing 
queen’s counsel is this, that it enables the most able or successful counsel to take preced- 
ence of those of the same or longer standing, and to take the chief conduct of causes. 
In practice, there are almost invariably two counsel engaged on each side, calied a leader 
and a junior, and the leader is generally a queen’s counsel, and the junior is not. The 
appointment is made by the crown, on the nomination of the lord-chancellor. The 
practice of appointing crown counsel is adopted in Ireland, and also in Scotland. In 
the courts of chancery in England, it was usual for a queen’s counsel to confine 
himself to a particular vice-chancellor’s court, or to that of the master of the rolls, so 
that his clients might thus reckon on his attendance there; and when he went into another 
court, he required an addition to his fee. In the common-law courts, however, this 
arrangement was impracticable, and had never been adopted. It is sometimes popularly 
believed that the appointment of queen’s counsel entitles the counsel to a salary from 
the crown; but this is a mistake, except as to the attorney and solicitor-general. When a 
queen’s counsel is engaged in a criminal] case against the crown, as, for example, to 
defend a prisoner, he requires to get special license to do so from the crown, which is 
always given, as a matter of course, on payment of a small fee. In courts of law and 
equity, a queen’s counsel is entitled to preaudience over all other counsel, except those 
who were appointed queen’s counsel before him. A queen’s counsel has preaudience 
over all sergeants-at-law, though many of the latter obtain patents of precedence, which 
also make them in effect queen’s counsel, as well as sergeants, and prevent them being 
displaced by those who come after them. The order of sergeants-at-law is much more 
ancient than that of queen’s counsel, though now it is in point of rank inferior. The 
practice of appointing queen’s counsel is not older than the time of sir Francis Bacon, 
who was the first appointed. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY, an inland co. of the province of Leinster, Ireland, is bounded n. 
by the King’s county, e. by Kildare and Carlow, s. by Kilkenny, and w. by Tipperary 
and King’s county. Area 664sq.m. The population, which, in 1861, was 90,750, had 
fallen in 1891 to 64,883, or 97.7 per sq. m. Queen’s county, for the most part, is within the 
basin of the Barrow, which is the chief river, and is partly navigable for barges. On the 
north-western border lie the Slieve Bloom mountains, and the Dysart hills occupy the 
s.e., the rest of the surface being flat or gently undulating. In its geological structure, 
it belongs to the great limestone district, but the Slieve Bloom mountains are sandstone, 
and the Dysart hills include coal, but not in deep or profitably worked beds. Coarse linen 
and cotton cloths are manufactured in small quantities. The chief towns are Mary- 
borough, pop. ’91, 2809, and Mt. Mellick, pop. ’91, 2623. Queen’s county anciently formed 
part of the districts of Leix and Ossory; and on the submission of O’More to the English, 
the territory retained a qualified independence. Under Edward II. the O’Mores became 
so powerful that a protracted contest was maintained by them with the English. In 
the reign of Edward VI., Bellingham, the lord-deputy, succeeded in reannexing the 
territory of the O’Mores to the Pale (q.v.); and a new revolt in Mary’s reign led to 
measures by which it was finally reduced to a shire, under the name of Queen’s county, 
in honor of Mary, from whom also the chief town, Maryborough, was called. There 
are a few antiquities of interest—a perfect round tower, and two in a less perfect con- 
dition, and some ecclesiastical and feudal remains, the most important of the latter being 
a castle of Strongbow on the picturesque rock of Dunamase. Queen’s county is traversed 
by the Great Southern and Western, and by the Midland Great Western railways, and 
also by a branch of the Grand canal. It returns two members to parliament. 


QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. See Krna’s EVIDENCE. 


QUEENSFERRY, Sourn anp Norru. South Queensferry is a royal and parliamentary 
burgh in Linlithgowshire, on the s. shore of the firth of Forth, about 9m. w.n.w. of 
Edinburgh. It was erected into a royal burgh in 1636, but was for centuries before 
a burgh of regality. The walks and scenery about South Queensferry, with Hopetoun 
house and grounds on the w., and Dalmeny park on the e., are very beautiful, and the 
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town itself is a good deal resorted to for sea-bathing. The Forth—much wider both 
above and below the ferry—here narrows to a width of only about two miles. It receives 
historical mention as early as the middle of the 11th c. as the ferry across which royal 
personages passed when traveling between Edinburgh and Dunfermline. The founda- 
tion stone of the railway-bridge across the firth here was laid Sept. 30, 1878, and the 
bridge was completed 1889 and opened to the public in the following year. Next to the 
new Tay bridge in Scotland and the bridge across the Ohio river at Cairo, Ill., it is 
the longest bridge in the world, being 8,295 feet long. Pop. about 2,000, within the par- 
liamentary bounds. South Queensferry is one of the Stirling district burghs.—North 
Queensferry, a small village in Fifeshire, on the n. shore of the firth of Forth, opposite 
South Queensferry; pop. about 500. 


QUEENSLAND. This prosperous British colony occupies the whole of the north- 
eastern portion of Australia, commencing at a point of the e. coast about 400 m. n. of Syd- 
ney, called Point Danger, in lat. 28° 8’ south. The greater portion of the southern bound- 
ary-line is formed by the 29th parallel of s. latitude. The eastern sea-board extends 
about 13800 m. to cape York, the extreme northern point of the continent, in lat. 10° 
40’. The mean breadth of the territory is 900 m., from the eastern coast-line to the 
meridian of 188° e. long., which forms the western boundary-line. This includes the 
greater portion of the gulf of Carpentaria, which has a seaboard of about 900 miles. 
The whole of Queensland comprises 668,497 sq.m.—nearly twelve times the area of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The portion of the colony extending along the eastern coast is indented with numer- 
ous bays, which are the outlets of many navigable rivers, having their sources in the 
cool gorges and deep recesses of a great mountain range, running n. and s., parallel with 
the sea-coast, at a distance of from 50 to 100 miles. The summits of this great ‘‘ divid- 
ing range” rise from 2,000 to 5240 ft. above the level ofthe sea. Numerous spurs are 
given off from the range in ridges sloping gradually toward the coast. These ridges 
are generally composed principally of quartz, and in many places form good natural 
roads for a considerable distance. The ridges are usually covered with a variety of fine 
and valuable timber. The iron-bark, blood-wood, box, and other descriptions of wood, 
very valuable to the farmer for fencing and building, are found here in great abun- 
dance. 

Unlike almost every other portion of Australia, Queensland is correctly described as 
a ‘‘land of rivers and streams.” These rivers find an outlet in the many large and 
beautiful bays and estuaries on the eastern sea-board. One of these, Moreton bay (q.v.), 
receives the waters of five rivers, which are always navigable The largest of these, the 
Brisbane, is navigated by good-sized steamers for 75 m., and is nearly a quarter of a 
mile wide at a distance of 15 m. from its mouth. The principal rivers on the eastern 
sea-board are the Brisbane, the Burnett, the Mary, the Calliope, the Boyne, the Fitzroy, 
the Pioneer, and the Burdekin. The longest tidal river in Queensland is the Fitzroy, 
which drains an area of not less than 50 millions of acres, and is navigable as far as Yaruba, 
60 m. from its estuary in Keppel bay. It receives, as its principal tributaries, the Daw. 
son, Mackenzie, and Isaacs, large streams flowing for several hundred miles from the 
n.w., w., and s.w. parts of the interior. The tide at Rockhampton (40 m. from the 
embouchure of the river) rises 14 ft., and the stream is thus rendered navigable for ves- 
sels of considerable burden. 

The banks of the rivers are usually well elevated, and in many places consist of very 
rich alluvium, brought down from the great mountain-ranges. This alluvial soil is fre- 
quently of very great depth, and is marked everywhere by a magnificent growth of tim- 
ber, very unlike the ordinary Australian wood. ‘The enormous fig-trees and gigantic 
eucalypte tower aloft, and spread out their great arms, festooned with vines and flower- 
ing parasites, which throw themselves over every spreading branch, and deck it with 
their varied and brilliant colors; the tall pine trees shoot up their straight stems to a 
great height; while the cedar, the myrtle, the rosewood, and tamarind trees, display their 
rich and green foliage in every variety of shade. A thick evergreen hedge of mangroves 
covers the banks, preserving them from the wash of the stream; and at certain seasons 
of the year, tnis is fringed with thousands of flowering lilies. 

Ordinarily, the eastern sea-board part of the country assumes very much the appear- 
ance of park-scenery in Great Britain, the trees standing at some distance apart, and the 
ground between them being covered with grass, which is generally green and luxuriant 
throughout the whole year. The regularity of the showers which fall in the summer 
season keeps the grass growing with luxuriant verdure generally during the hot months. 
Exceptions to this sometimes occur, and a dry summer appears to have been experienced 
in this part of Australia about once in every six or seven years. The summer of 1863 
formed one of these exceptional seasons. The frosts of winter being generally so slight 
as not to injure the vegetation, the country is almost always green from January to 
December. 

Beyond the ‘‘ Andes,” or great dividing-range, the country presents features of still 
greater beauty and fertility. Vast plains—10, 15, or 20 m. across—stretch out their level 
surface unbroken by a single tree, but covered with luxuriant grass, and often purpled 
over with fragrant herbage. These great plains are composed of rich black soil. They 
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are well watered with a net-work of streams, which trickle down from the gradual slopes 
of the mountain-range. The soil in this locality is admirably adapted for tillage; and, 
within a certain distance of the mountain-range, the rains fall with great regularity. 
The land here is lightly timbered, and 1s cleared with less labor than on the lower lands, 
and the soil is proved to be peculiarly adapted for the growth of wheat of the finest quality. 
The yield per acre in this locality has sometimes been as much as 50, and even 60 bushels 
to the acre, of 63 lbs. to the bushel. The average yield may be estimated at 30 bushels 
peracre. Indian corn and other cereals, as well as all the European fruits, grow luxuri- 
antly, and come to the greatest perfection in this highly favored locality, which has been 
called the ‘‘ Garden of Queensland.” 

This country, w. of the great dividing-range, stretches away in aseries of fine plateaux 
for a distance of 400 or 500 m. westward, and, with the interruptions of other mountain- 
ranges crossing the main range at right angles, for upward of 1000 m. toward the fer- 
tile plains bordering the shores of the gulf of Carpentaria. 

A third distinct portion of Queensland is formed by the country, which falls off in a 
succession of steep declivities, or more gradually descending terraces, from the table- 
land thus described, toward the lower land, which then intervenes between these ter- 
races and the western boundary-line of the colony and of South Australia. This portion 
of the territory has been rendered specially interesting from the recent discoveries, which 
have shown that instead of a vast and sterile desert of burning sands, the interior of 
Australia is, with exceptional patches of very limited extent, well grassed and watered, 
and suitable for pastoral, and in many places even for agricultural occupation. 

The climate of Queensland is said closely to resemble that of Madeira (q.v.); the 
mean annual external shade-temperature taken at Brisbane being very nearly the same 
as at Funchal in Madeira, though it is a little hotter in the summer, and colder in the 
winter at Brisbane than at Funchal. Moreton bay, now in Queensland, has for many 
years been the resort of invalids from all the other British colonies in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and has been called the Montpellier of Australia. The summer season is hot— 
the thermometer rising sometimes to 100° or even 120° in the shade; but the air is dry, 
elastic, and healthy, and the sea-breezes temper the heat, and make it perfectly endura- 
ble, even to the outdoor laborer, in the hottest time of the year. However hot the day, 
the night is almost invariably cool, even in the most northern parts of the colony. 

The capital of Queensland, and the seat of the local government, is Adelaide (q. v.); 
pop. 144,352. Its situation is exceedingly beautiful. Ipswich, Rockhampton, Mary- 
borough, Toowoomba, Gayndah, Dalby, and Bowen are rapidly rising towns. Rock- 
hampton has already attained great importance, and promises ere long to be the 
metropolis of Queensland. Although only recently established, its population in 1891 
was 11,600, and is rapidly increasing. Situated upon the largest navigable river of 
Queensland, it forms the commercial center and principal outlet of immense tracts of 
the interior country. A railway has been constructed from Rockhampton to Westwood 
in the direction of Peak downs, where extensive copper mines, said to vie in richness 
with those of Barra Barra, have been opened up, and valuable gold deposits are also 
being worked. 

To foster the cultivation of the land a Land Act was passed in 1884, allowing for the 
conveyance of not more than 1280 acres of agricultural land on a lease of 50 years, and 
not more than 20,000 acres of pastoral land on a lease of 30 years. There are a great 
number of rules and restrictions in connection with such leasing, relative to the care, 
stocking of the ground, etc. To 1895, of the entire area of the colony 12,453,840 acres 
had pee alienated; the proceeds from the sale of land to the end of 1895 amounted to 
£7,548, 460. 

There is no state church in Queensland; the largest church numerically is the 
Church of England with (1891) 142,555 members; and then follow—the Church of Rome 
with 92,765; Presbyterian, 45,639; Wesleyan, 20,917; Lutheran, 23,383; Baptist, 10,256; 
Jews, 809; Mohammedans and Pagans, 17,434. 28,481 were members of Christian sects 
not mentioned above. 

In 1895 there were 10 grammar schools, with 66 teachers and 738 pupils; 788 public 
primary schools, with 1535 teachers and 48,270 pupils; and nearly 200 private schools, 
averaging 10,146 in daily attendance. Education is by law compulsory and in the state 
schools it is free. According to the census of 1891, there were 102,127 persons who 
could neither read nor write, and 14,529 persons who could read only. There is an or- 
ganized and drilled force of 2769 men; and the navy consists of 2 gunboats, 1 torpedo 
boat, 1 picket-boat, and 5 naval brigades. 

Of late years many springs have been discovered, and it is thought that this abundant 
supply of subterranean water (a single spring sometimes yielding 2,000,000 gallons a 
day) will do much to help the agricultural interests of the colony. The industrial and 
agricultural interests of the country suffer from the lack of labor, as the climate is 
unhealthy to Europeans, and the laborers are now drawn mainly from the islands of the 
Pacific. Many Japanese, Chinese, and Polynesians have also been introduced. The 
Chinese, however, are mostly shopkeepers or servants. In 1895 the number of arrivals 
in Queensland was 30,066, of whom 1312 were Polynesian, and 561 were Chinese. Dur- 
ing the same year 24,593 persons left the colony. 
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The system of free grants of land to persons paying their own full passages has had 
the intended effect of attracting a large number of small and larger capitalists; while a 
system of assisted and free passages, established by a wise adoption of the same land. 
order system, has freely supplied a class of industrious mechanics, farm-laborers, and 
general servants. Notwithstanding this the demand for labor of all kinds is still on the 
increase. 

The agricultural capabilities of Queensland are not confined to the elevated table- 
lands before alluded to as ‘‘ the garden of the colony.” On the lower lands, on the 
rivers and bays, and on the fertile valleys and sunny slopes of the eastern side of the 
range, there are many millions of acres of land immediately available for settlement, and 
admirably suited for tillage. In this portion of the colony settlement is advancing by a 
class of small proprietory farmers. The land is described as very productive, yielding 
two crops in the year, and capable of producing almost everything that can be grown in 
any part of the world. Oranges, pine-apples, figs, bananas, grapes, mulberries, peaches, 
nectarines, granadillas, alligator pears, guavas, flourish in great perfection and abun- 
dance, and are seen growing up side by side with wheat, maize, potatoes, and all the 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables of northern Europe. 

Great and rapid progress has of late been made in the cultivation of cotton. The 
cotton-plant is said to be indigenous in this part of Australia, and in consequence of the 
absence of severe frosts it is also perennial. In the reports drawn up by the most com- 
petent judges on the samples of cotton from all parts of the world at the international 
exhibition, we find it stated, ‘‘The samples of Sea islands’ cotton from the Australian 
colonies are far superior to cotton from any other part of the world.” ‘The New Orleans 
variety from Queensland is also spoken of in the report as ‘‘ particularly good.” Seven 
medals were awarded to Queensland growers, and the distinction of honorable mention 
was conferred on five more. The cultivation of the sugar-cane is also rapidly extending, 
and is'proving to be one of the most remunerative products of the colony. The yield 
varies from one to three tons to the acre. The development of this branch of agricul- 
ture led to the introduction of Southsea islanders as laborers; the employment of whom 
is carefully regulated by the ‘‘ Polynesian Laborers Act’’ of 1868, but is nevertheless 
regarded by many with great suspicion, as involving something akin to the slave-trade. 

In the year 1895 the total extent of land under crops and grass was 299,278 acres. 
The live stock consisted of 468,748 horses, 6,822,401 cattle, 19,856,959 sheep and lambs, 
and 100,747 pigs. There were 100,481 acres of maize under cultivation in 1895, 27,090 
acres of wheat, and 77,247 acres of sugar. 

The mineral resources of Queensland are large. In 1895 the gold sent from the 
Queensland diggings amounted to 631,682 ounces; from the beginning of gold mining 
to the end of 1895, 10,558,605 ounces of gold was exported. Recently tin has been 
found in immense quantities, £68,133 worth being exported in 1895, besides £15,097 
worth of copper. During 1895, 323,068 tons of coal were raised. Pearl-fishing is also 
carried on with encouraging results. 

The chief exports are wool, tallow, gold, copper, cotton, live stock, hides, timber, and 
provisions. In 1895 the vessels which entered the ports of Queensland numbered 584, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 469,710; and 634, of 502,195 tons, cleared. In 1895 the wool 
exports were valued at £2,991,413; sugar, raw and refined, £796,117; preserved and 
salted meat had a value of £402,480. The gross revenue 1895-96 was £38,641,583; 
expenditures £3,567,947. The imports in 1895 were £5,349,007, and the exports, 
£8,982,600. At the end of 1895 there were 2879 m. of railway and 9,979 m. of telegraph 
line. Of Jate years a brisk trade has arisen in American manufactures. 

Queensland is a great pastoral country. It was an idea generally received until 
within the last few years, that the quality of Australian wool would degenerate as the 
sheep were driven toward the north. The reverse of this, however, proves to be the 
case. The Queensland wool is remarkable for the fineness of its quality; and this 
seems to be increasingly the case as the pastoral occupation of the country extends 
northward toward the plains of Promise on the gulf of Carpentaria. The wool 
diminishes a little in quantity, the fleeces being lighter, but the increased fineness of 
the wool more than makes up for a little diminution in its quantity. 

Queensland was erected into a separate and independent colony in Dec., 1859. The 
government is vested in a governor (the queen’s representative), and two houses of 
parliament. The legislative council consists of 89 members, nominated by the crown 
for life, under a president elected by themselves. The house of assembly comprises 72 
deputies, elected for three years. The number of registered electors was 86,878 in 795. 
The suffrage is not universal, but within the reach of every industrious man after a 
twelvemonth’s residence. ‘There is a property qualification, but it is not high. Owner- 
ship of house property to the yearly value of £10, or of leasehold of £10 annual rent, 
or of freehold estate to the value of £100, carries with it the right to vote. Holders of 
pastoral lease or license from the Crown may vote in the district where such property 
lies. Voting is by ballot. State aid to religion was abolished by one of the first acts of 
the parliament. An excellent system of primary education, which since 1870 has been 
made free, is in successful and vigorous operation throughout the colony. The popula- 
tion in the beginning of 1881 was 213,525, which had been augmented in 1895 to 460,550. 
For type of natives, see illus., AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, Vol. II. 
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QUEEN’S METAL, an alloy formed by fusing 100 parts of tin with 8 parts of antimony, 
4 parts of copper, and 1 part of bismuth. It is a kind of Britannia metal, and is used 
for tea-pots and similar articles of domestic utility. 


QUEEN’S REGULATIONS, or K1ne’s REGULATIONS, are those collections of orders and 
regulations in force in the army and navy of England which serve to guide command. 
ing and other officers in all matters of discipline and personal conduct. The queen’s 
regulations for the navy also in a great degree regulate matters of finance ; whereas, in 
the army, financial matters are left to the war-office regulations. The reason for 
this distinction is, that as regards the navy, the admiralty are responsible both for dis- 
cipline and finance; while in respect to the army the officer commanding-in-chief con- 
trols the discipline, and the financial secretary the finance, both of course being respon- 
sible to the secretary of state for war, and through him to parliament. The regulations 
for the army were first collected in 1788, since which several editions have been issued, 
the last being in 1873. The latest admiralty regulations bear date 1844. The current 
regulations are supplemented, corrected, and canceled by numerous circulars and 
addenda; so that they never represent the whole body of military or naval rules for 
many days together. 


QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIFE, the facetious designation of a peculiarly shaped kiln, which 
was situated in the n.e. corner of the tobacco warehouses belonging to the London docks. 
These warehouses were rented by government at £14,000 annually. The kiln consisted 
of a circular brick stalk, bulging out at the bottom to a width of five feetinside. <A side- 
door of massive iron, lettered ‘“‘ VY. R., the kiln,” gave access to the interior, in which 
were piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, and contraband goods, such as tobacco, cigars, 
tea, etc., which had been smuggled, books which were attempted evasions of the copy- 
right act, etc., till a sufficient quantity had accumulated, when the whole was set fire to 
and consumed. The total value of the goods thus destroyed was enormous ; and though 
this wanton destruction was often censured, government persisted in the practice till re- 
cent years. Seized and unclaimed goods are now sold at the periodical ‘‘ custom sales.” 


QUEENS'TOWN, called formerly Cove or Cork, Ireland, a seaport t., on the 
s. side of Great island, in the harbor of Cork, is distant from Cork 18 m. e.s.e., and from 
Dublin 157 m. s.w. by west. It rose into some importance during the French war, as 
the port of embarkation for troops going on foreign service, and is now an admiral’s 
station. On the occasion of the queen’s visit in 1849, the name Queenstown was given 
to itin honor of Queen Victoria. The formation of the town is rather peculiar, as it 
occupies the sides of an amphitheater. around which it is built in parallel streets. It 
enjoys a high reputation for its mild and salubrious climate, and is much frequented by 
invalids during the winter season. A splendid Roman Catholic cathedral, estimated to 
cost £100,000, is a conspicuous building; it is 100 ft. in height, surmounted by a tower 
of 230 ft. Pop. ’91, 9,082. 


QUEEN’S YELLOW. See YELLOW COLORS. 


QUEK’ETT, Jonn Tuomas, 1815-61 ; b. Eng.; studied medicine at the London hos- 
pital in 1831; became a licentiate of the apothecaries’ company and a member of the 
Royal college of surgeons ; in 1843 appointed assistant conservator of the Hunterian 
museum, and in 1856 conservator of the museum and prof. of histology on the retire- 
ment of Prof. Owen. He published Practical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope ; 
Lectures on Histology, 2 vols.; Illustrated Catalogue of Specimens in the College Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Frelds, 


QUELPAERT, an island off the s. coast of Corea, the scene of many shipwrecks 
of vessels of various nations. The island is distant 60 m. from the main-land, is very 
fertile, and its extensive plains are well cultivated. Cattle and small wild horses are very 
numerous. Timber abounds on the hills, over which mount Auckland, 6,600 ft. high, 
towers in imposing proportions, its masses of white rock seen far out at sea resembling 
snow. The chief industry of the dense population is straw-plaiting, the best hats in 
Corea coming from this island. Having long been a place of exile for convicts, the 
character of its inhabitants is not reputed very high, though shipwrecked foreigners 
have been, in the main, kindly treated. Its rock-bound coast has scarcely a harbor 
worthy of the name. Pop. variously estimated at from 50,000 to 184,000. i 


QUERCITRON, the name both of a dyestuff and of the species of oak of which it is 
the bark. This oak (quercus tinctoria), also called dyer’s oak and black oak, is a native 
of North America—one of the noblest forest trees of the United States, found in New 
England, and as far south as Georgia, although there only at a considerable elevation. 
The name black oak is given to it from the dark color of its outer bark. The leaves 
are obovate-oblong, dilated outward, and widely sinuated; with short, obtuse, and 
bristle-pointed lobes. The wood is reddish, coarse-grained, and porous, but much 
esteemed for strength and durability, and is used in America for ship-building. The 
bark is used for tanning as well as for dyeing. It is the inner bark which is the 
quercitron of dyers. It yields a yellow crystallizable substance, quereitrin, CssHssOao + 
3H.0, which may be extracted by means of alcohol ; the tannic acid, which is simultane- 
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ously taken up, must be precipitated by the addition of gelatine, after which the liquid 
will, on evaporation, yield crystals of quercitrin. On the addition of alum, its solution 
assumes a beautiful yellow color ; and solutions of acetate of lead, acetate of copper, and 
chloride of tin precipitate it in yellow flakes. When boiled with dilute acids, it breaks 
up into glycose and quercetin, CosHieOi1 + X H,O—a yellow crystalline substance, 
which is soluble in alkaline solutions, to which it communicates a golden-yellow color. 
The decomposition shows that quercitrin belongs to the glycosides, or compounds which, 
when broken up, yield sugar. 


QUERETA/RO, one of the smallest of the Mexican states, situated on the Anahuac 
table-land between the states of Mexico, Michoacan, Guannajuto, San Luis Potosi, and 
Hidalgo; about 3,556 sq. m.; pop. ’95, 227,233, many of whom are Indians. The soil is 
fertile; maize and cotton are raised, besides the common fruits and cereals. Silver, 
lead, copper, and iron are found. The principal manufactures are woolen cloth, cotton 
goods, soap, pottery, and iron-ware. é 

QUERETA/’/RO, an important t. of Mexico, capital of a state of the same name, is 
charmingly situated on a hilly plateau, 6,070 ft. above sea-level, 110 m. n.w. of Mexico. 
It is built on a regular plan, contains a number of convents, great squares, many richly 
decorated churches, etc. Water is supplied from an aqueduct 10 m. long, and sup- 
ported in part upon arches 90 ft. high. Woolen and cotton goods and leather are the 
chief manufactures, Queretaro contains one of the largest cotton spinning mills in the 
country. Here, when the town, after a long defense, fell into the hands of the repub- 
licans, the emperor Maximilian was shot by order of a court-martial, June 19, 1867. 
Pop. °95, 32,790. 


QUERN, a primitive mill for grinding corn, the stone of which was turned by the 
hand before the invention of windmills or water-mills. It is a contrivance of great 
antiquity, and so well adapted for the wants of a primitive people, that we find it per- 
petuated to the present day in remote districts of Ireland, and some parts of the western 
islands of Scotland. The remains of querns have been dug up in Britain, Ireland, and 
continental Europe, wherever the traces of ancient population are found. They occur 
in the Scottish earth-houses (q.v.), or cyclopean underground dwellings; in the cran- 
noges (q.v.), or lake-dwellings of Ireland and Scotland; and the very similar pfahlbauten 
of Switzerland; and abundantly among the remains of the Roman period in Britain and 
northern Europe. The most usual form of quern consists of two circular flat stones, the 
upper one pierced in the center with a narrow funnel, and revolving on a wooden ot 
metal pin inserted in the lower. The upper stone is occasionally ornamented with 
various devices; in the Roman period, it is sometimes funnel-shaped,- with grooves 
radiating from the center. In using the quern, the grain was dropped with one hand 
into the central opening, while, with the other, the upper stone was revolved by means 
of a stick, inserted in a small opening near the edge. As early as 1284 an effort was 
made by the Scottish legislature to supersede the quern by the water-mill, the use of the 
former being prohibited except in case of storm, or where there was a lack of mills of 
the new species. Whoever used the quern was to ‘‘ gif the threttein measure as multer;” 
the contravener was to “tine [lose] his hand-mylnes perpetuallie.” This enactment did 
not, however, prevent hand-mills from being largely used in Scotland down to the 
beginning of the present century. : 

Probably the oldest type of quern is that which was fashioned from a section of oak; 
one of this description was found in Scotland in 1881, in the course of removing Blair 
Drummond Moss. It is 19 inches in height by 14 in diameter, and the center is hollowed 
to a depth of about a foot, so as to form a mortar, in which the grain seems to have 
been pounded by a wooden or stone pestle. 

A less simple variety of the hand-quern, known as the pot-quern, and also of great 
antiquity, consists of a circular stone basin, with a hole through which the meal or flour 
escapes, and a smaller circular stone fitting into it, perforated with an opening through 
which the grain was thrown into the mill. A number of querns of this description have 
been exhumed in Scotland, and still more in the bogs of Ireland, in which country the 
pot-quern is believed not to be yet altogether disused. The one in the museum of the 
Scottish antiquaries is of unusually large size, 17 inches in diameter, and 84 high, and 
was discovered in the parish of Gladsmuir, in east Lothian. It is made of coarse pud. 
ding-stone, and is furnished with holes in the sides, to which handles were probably 
attached. The iron ring is a modern addition.—See Dr. Wilson’s Archeology and 
‘0 Cheah Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 211, et seg., 2d edition (London and Cambridge, 

63). 


QUESA’DA. See XIMENES DE QUESADA. 


QUESNAY, !RANGoIS, an eminent French economist and physician, was born at 
Mérey, near Montfort-l’Amaury, June 4, 1694, and studied at Paris, where in 1718 he 
passed surgeon with a high reputation. He acquired a high reputation in his profession, 
and at his death. in 1774, was first physician to the king. But Quesnay’s fame depends 
almost wholly on his economistic speculations, which are to be found scattered through 
the pages of the famous Hneyclopédie (see, for example, the articles ‘‘Fermiers” and 
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‘““Qrain”), the Journal d’ Agriculture, and the Ephémérides du Oitoyen. He is the inventor 
of the term ‘‘ political economy,” and one of the earliest and most distinguished writers 
on the subject. His views were systematically set forth in a little treatise, entitled 
Tableau Economique, which was nicknamed by La Harpe, the Alcoran des Heonomistes. 
Only a few copies of this work were printed about the end of the year 1758, and these 
have now all disappeared. Nevertheless, the principles maintained by Quesnay are well 
known, partly from the sources above mentioned, but chiefly from other treatises that 
have met with a better fate than the Tableau, viz., his Mazimes Générales du Gouvernement. 
Economique @un Royaume Agricole, the notes to which occupy more space than the text; 
Le Droit Naturel; Analyse du Tableau Heonomique; Problémes Hconomiques; and Dia- 
logues sur le Commerce et sur les Travaux des Artisans, all of which are to be found in 
Dupont’s Recueil of Quesnay’s writings (Leyden and Paris, 1768). 


QUESNEL, PASQUIER, a French theologian, was b. at Paris, July 14, 1634, and hav- 
ing been educated in the Sorbonne, entered the congregation of the Oratory in 1657. 
He obtained even early in his career the reputation of a profound familiarity with Scrip- 
ture and the fathers; and by several popular ascetical treatises which he published, he 
attracted so much notice, that, at the early age of 28, he was appointed director of the 
Paris house of his congregation. It was for the use of the young men under his charge 
that he commenced the series of his afterward celebrated Réflexions Morales. The first 
specimen of this work having been much admired, Quesnel continued to extend it to 
other portions of the New Testament. Soon afterward he published an edition of the 
works of St. Leo (2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1675), which has been much criticised. His resi- 
dence at Paris, however, was cut short by the disputes about Jansenism. Having 
refused to sign certain propositions, subscription to which was, by a decree of 1684, 
required of all members of the Oratory, Quesnel left the congregation and retired to 
the Low Countries, where he attached himself to the party of Arnauld, in which he 
speedily rose to the first position of influence and authority. He continued at Brussels 
his Réflecions Morales ; and in 1693-94 the reflections on the New Testament were pub- 
lished in a complete form, with the approval of the Cardinal de Noailles, bishop of 
Chalons, and ultimately archbishop of Paris. The work, however, on examination, 
was found to contain all the most obnoxious doctrines of Jansenius ; and Quesnel, hay- 
ing been denounced to the authorities, was arrested, by order of Philip V., and put into 
prison. He escaped, and betook himself to concealment. But his book was condemned, 
first by the decree of an assembly of the bishops of France, and afterward by a decision 
of Clement XI. in 1711, and finally by the celebrated bull Unigenitus, Sept. 8, 1718. 
With this condemnation the formal dogmatic declarations of the Roman church on this. 
controversy may be said to have ceased. The controversy continued, but nothing, or 
very little, that was new was afterward elicited. Quesnel withdrew to Amsterdam, 
where he lived to a great age, not having died till 1719, in his 85th year. Besides the 
feflexions Morales, he left a vast number of treatises, chiefly ascetical. The few dog- 
matical essays which he published, as well as his critical edition of St. Leo, are all 
tinged with his peculiar opinions. The Réjlevions Morales falling in, in the main, with 
the views of one of the religious parties in the Protestant church, has been translated 
into German and English, and at one time enjoyed considerable popularity both in Eng- 
land and in Germany. 


QUESTOR (Lat. contr. from quesitor, a searcher or investigator, from qua@ro, to seek 
or search into) was anciently the title of a class of Roman magistrates, reaching as far 
back, according to all accounts, as the period of the kings. The oldest questors were 
the questores parricidii (‘trackers of murder,” ultimately public accusers), who were 
two in number, ‘Their office was to conduct the prosecution of persons accused of mur- 
der, and to execute the sentence that might be pronounced. They ceased to exist as 
early as 366 B.c., when their functions were transferred to the triwmotri capitales. But 
afar more important though later magistracy was the questores classict, to whom was 
intrusted the charge of the public treasury. The exact date of their institution cannot 
be ascertained, but it was subsequent to the expulsion of the kings. They appear to 
have derived the epithet of classic’ from their having been originally elected by the cen-" 
turies. At first they were only two in number, but in 421 B.c. two more were added. 
Shortly after the breaking out of the first Punic war the number was increased to eight ;! 
and as province after province was added to the Roman republic, they amounted, in the! 
time of Sulla, to twenty, and in the time of Cesar to forty. On its first institution the 
questorship (questura) was open only to patricians; but after 421 B.c., plebeians also 
became eligible. 


QUETELET, Lampert ADOLPHE JACQUES, a celebrated Belgian statistician and 
astronomer, was b. at Ghent, Feb. 22, 1796, and studied at the lyceum of his native city, 
where, in 1814, he became professor of mathematics. In 1819 he was appointed to the 
same chair at the Brussels atheneum ; and in 1826 was chosen by King William I. to 
superintend the construction of the royal observatory in the capital, of which he 
became director in 1828. In 1836 he was made professor of astronomy and geodesy at 
the Brussels military school. Elected a member of the Belgian Royal Academy in 1820, 
he became perpetual secretary in 1834, Quetelet was besides a corresponding member 
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of the Institut de France and of the Royal Society of London. Among his numerous 
and valuable writings are: Astronomie Hlémentaire (Par. 1826; 4th ed. Brux. 1848); 
Recherches sur la Population, les Prisons, les Dépéts de Mendicite, etc., dans le Royaume des 
Pays-Bas (Brux. 1827); Recherches sur la Reproduction et la Mortalité et sur la Population 
de la Belgique (Brux. 1832); Statistique Oriminelle de la Belgique (Brux. 1832); Sur ? 
Homme et le Développement de ses Facultés ou Essai de Physique Sociale (Par. 1885); Du 
Systeme Sociale et des Lois qui le régissent (Par. 1848); and Physique (Brux. 1855). Quete- 
let was also one of the most efficient collaborateurs in drawing up the Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Centrale de Statistique, the Annales des Mines, the Journal des Hconomistes, the 
Annales des Travaux Publics, the Trésor National, etc. He also published numerous 
papers on meteorology, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, etc., in the Mémoires and 
Bulletins of the Belgian Royal Academy. He died in 1874. 


QUETZ’ALCOATL (Aztec, a feathered serpent or twin), the god of the air, one of the 
most important figures in the ancient Mexican theology. There are many conflicting 
legends in regard to this deity, but the main features of his earthly career, as generally 
agreed upon, are that he appeared mysteriously from the east, and established himself in 
the valley of Tula, teaching the inhabitants the arts of peace, and exhorting them to kind- 
liness and benevolence and purity of life; that having incurred the malice of the god 
Tezcatlipoca, he withdrew to Cholula where he remained for twenty years, during which 
time the famous pyramid, still standing there, was erected in his honor; and that he 
then disappeared as mysteriously as he had come, with a promise to return hereafter. The 
fulfillment of this promise was looked for among the Mexicans with as much confidence 
as was the advent of the Messiah by the Jews, and much of Cortez’s early success was 
due to the fact that when he first landed in Mexico he was taken to be the god returning 
to his worshipers. It is probable that Quetzalcoatl was a historical character deified after 
death, or the legends may refer to several heroes of the same name. The modern school 
of interpreters, however, are inclined to look upon him as a nature-myth, personifying 
the air and the light. 


QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, Don FrRANcisco GomEz DE, a Spanish classic, was b. at 
Madrid, Sept. 26, 1580, and studied at the university of Alcala de Henares, where he 
acquired a good knowledge, not only of Latin and Greek, but also of Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, besides French and lialian. His career, which was chiefly that of a diplomatist, 
was marked by numerous vicissitudes. He died Sept. 8, 1645, at Villa Nueva de los 
Infantes. 

The prose works of Quevedo y Villegas are divisible into two classes—the serious and 
the burlesque. Among the former are his Véscon of St. Paul, The Spanish Epictetus, 
Phocylides, Fortune become Reasonable, and particularly The Life of Marcus Brutus and 
The Policy of God—the last two of which are remarkable for the purity and elevation of 
their sentiments. Among his satirical and burlesque productions, in which his genius 
finds its happiest expression, the principal are: The Dream of the Death’s Heads, The 
Demon Alguazil, Pluto’s Stables, The Side-scenes of the World, The Letters of the Knight of 
the Forceps, Recollections of Student Life, and The Grand Sharper, or the History of Don Pablo 
de Segovia, a romance of rascaldom, a species of fiction much cultivated in Spain at that 
time, in which the hero is usually an adventurous scamp. The lively sallies, the pi- 
quant allusions, and the happy metaphors found in these books have enriched Spanish 
literature with a crowd of proverbs and colloquial phrases. Quevedo y Villegas’s 
poetry is also chiefly of a humorous character. His works have been often reprinted; 
the most complete edition is that by Sancho (Madrid, 11 vols. 1791-94); a more recent 
ecllecticn is the one by M. Guerra y Orbe (Madrid, 1852). An English translation of 
Quevedo y Villegas’s satirical works was published at Edinburgh in 1798; his Suefos, or 
Visions, among the most popular of all his productions, were also translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Roger l’Estrange (1708). 

QUEZALTENAN’GO, a t. of Guatemala, Central America, the capital of a depart: 
ment of thesamename, It is 75m. w. by n. from Guatemala, and stands in an elevated 
table-land, on a river which flows into the Pacific ocean. After Guatemala itself 
Quesaltenango is the most important town in the state. It manufactures cotton and 
woolen fabrics, and carries on a considerable trade. Pop. ’95, 30,000. 


QUIBERON, a small fishing t. of France, in the department of Morbihan. at the 
extremity of a long slender peninsular, 22 m. s.s.e. of Lorient. Pop. commune 2884, 
It is historically celebrated as the spot where a body of French emigrant royalists, ‘under 
D’Hervilly and Puisaye, landed from an English fleet, on June 27, 1795, and endeavored 
to rouse the people of Brittany and La Vendée against the convention, but were defeated 
and driven into the sea by Gen. Hoche. All the prisoners taken were shot, by order of 
the convention. At an earlier period, during the war of the Austrian succession, an Eng: 
lish force attempted a landing here (1746), but was severely repulsed. In 1759 Admiral 
Hawke completely defeated a French fleet under Admiral Conflans in Quiberon bay. 


QUICK'ENS. See CoucH-GRAgs. 


QUICK-MATCH, a combustible match, made by dipping cotton-wick in a composition 
of vinegar, saltpeter, and sometimes an admixture of gunpowder; when lighted, it con- 
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tinues to burn to the end, and hence 1s useful in exploding mines, etc. The rate at 
which it burns being known, it is only necessary, for insuring safety, to take the right 
length of quick-match. 


QUICK’SILVER. See MERCURY. 


QUICKSAND. Movable sand ; unsolid ground; a shifting sand bank into which a, 
body will readily sink. Generally applied to loose sand abounding with water, and! 
caused by the pressure of a hidden stream of water which has not force enough to cut 
a channel, but has softening power enough to prevent the sand from becoming compact 
and solid. Many places are rendered extremely dangerous to persons and _ beasts’ 
walking on apparently solid ground, Without any warning whatever they will begin 
to sink, and in spite of their bravest efforts, are sucked out of sight by the mere force 
of gravity, and their inability to overcome the pressure of the packing sand. Mining 
and tunneling operations are sometimes prevented by the constant inflow of wet sand, 
and many instances are noted where implements and even machinery have been lost in 
the vortex of a quicksand at most unexpected moments. 


QUICHAUS, or Quiro Inp1Ans, the ruling race in Peru under the Incas, occupying 
a territory extending from Quito to lake Titicaca. They attained considerable civiliza- 
tion; were an agricultural people, irrigated sterile land by a system of aqueducts and 
excavations; mined gold and silver, and were skillful in building houses and temples of 
adobe or stone. They conquered the Aymaras, whose territory reached from lake Titi- 
caca to the s. boundary of Bolivia, subdued the Huancas and Chancas in the e., and 
after a long struggle reduced the Yuncas, a coast tribe, whom they compelled to con- 
form to the sun worship, the religion of the Incas, who claimed descent from the sun. 
The Quichuas rapidly degenerated after the Spanish conquest. They made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to regain their independence in 1780. See illus., Peru, mrc., vol. XI., 
figs. 15, 16 ; also Nort AND SoutTH AMERICA, vol. I. 

QUIDS. A political nickname applied in United States history, between the years 
1805-11, to the faction led by John Randolph (q.v.). There was a quarrel as to which 
of the two Virginian aspirants for the presidency (James Madison and James Monroe) 
should be the successor of Thomas Jefferson as president of the United States. The 
name ‘‘ Quid,” meaning a tertium quid, as distinguished from the two great ruling 
parties, or a cast out faction, was given to Randolph and his half dozen supporters in 
Congress, clinging to them during the campaign. See Party Nam&s. 


QUI’ETISTS, the name of a somewhat numerous class of mystical sects, who, in dif- 
ferent ages, have held that the most perfect state of the soul is a state of quiet, in which 
the soul ceases to reason, to reflect, whether upon itself or on God, and, in a word, to 
exercise any of its faculties, its sole function being passively to receive the infused heay- 
enly light, which, according to their view, accompanies this state of inactive contempla- 
tion. Under the various heads, FENELON; HrsycHasts; FREE Spirit, BRETHREN 
or THE; Mo.inos; Mysticism, most of the details of the doctrine of the Quietists have 
been explained. Some of these are of a purely speculative character, and Involving but 
little of practical consequence, whether for good or for evil. But there is one most per- 
nicious class of erroxs, which, however eschewed by the leaders of the various schools, 
hes seldom faiied to characterize the practical working of the system among the vulgar 
crowd of its followers. From the belief of the lofty and perfect nature of the purely 
passive state of contemplation, there is but a single step to the fatal principie in morals, 
that in this sublime state of contemplation all external things become indifferent to the 
soul, which is thus absorbed in God; that good works, the sacraments, prayer, are not 
necessary, and hardly even compatible with the repose of the soul; nay, that so com- 
plete is the self-absorption, so independent is the soul of corporeal sense, that the most 
criminal representations and movements of the sensitive part of the soul, and even the 
external actions of the body, fail to affect the contemplating soul, or to impress.it with 
their debasing influence. These results will be found detailed under some of the heads 
named above. The chief Quietist sects have been the Messalians or Euchites, in the 4th 
e.; the Bogomili, in the 11 c¢.; the Beghards and Beguines, in the 18th c.; the Hesy- 
chasts, in the east, about the same period; the Brethren of the Free Spirit, in the 14th 
c.; Michael Molinos, in the 17th c.; and others of less note. 


QUILIMA/NE, a town of eastern Africa, in the Portuguese territory of Mozambique, 
stands about 12 m. from the mouth of the river of the same name. The climate is 
unhealthy in an eminent degree. The production of sugar is an important industry. 
Pop. about 16,000. 

QUILLER-COUCH, ArruuR THomas, English writer; b. Cornwall, Noy. 21, 1863. He 
was educated at Trinity coll., Oxford, where he remained as lecturer on classics, 1886-87. 
He then removed to London, and has been connected with The Speaker ever since its 
commencement. Since 1891 he has resided in his native county. His principal writings 
are: Dead Man’s Rock (1887); Troy Town (1888); The Splendid Spur (1889); The Blue 
Pavilions (1891), I Saw Three Ships (1892); The Delectable Duchy (1898); Wandering Heath 
(1895); Ia (1896); Adventures in Criticism (1896). 

QUILLO'TA, a t. of Chile, in the province of Valparaiso, and 20 m. n.e. from Val- 
paraiso, on the Aconcagua, about 20 m, from its mouth. Quillota is a station on the 
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railway from Valparaiso to Santiago, and isa place of some importance and considerable 
trade, the richest copper mines of Chile being in its vicinity. Pop. ’90, 9400. 

QUILLS, the large feathers of the wings of birds, the hollow tubes of which, being 
properly cleaned of all oily or fatty matter, and dried, are used for making pens to write 
with. The exact time of their introduction 'to use for this purpose isnot known. Those 
plucked from geese are most generally used, but swan and turkey-quills are not uncom. 
mon; and for very fine writing, and for pen-and-ink drawing, crow-quills are preferred 
to all others. At one time, the collection and preparation of quills formed a very large 
and important branch of commerce; but the introduction of metallic pens has reduced 
it to very small limits. The following are the chief kinds sold by the dealers, and the 
list gives a correct indication of the sources of supply: Swan-quills, Iceland, etc.; Eng- 
lish’ goose-quills, Irish goose-quills, Hudson’s bay goose-quills, Dutch goose-quills, St. 
Petersburg goose-quills, Riga goose-quills, Turkey goose-quills, British crow-quills, duck- 
quills for tooth-picks. Those of the swan fetch the highest price, or about four guineas 
per thousand; whilst the best goose-quills rarely exceed 20 shillings. After they have 
been carefully scraped and cleaned, the drying is effected by gentle heat in ovens, by 
which they acquire a necessary brittleness in a longitudinal direction. This is important, 
as, without this property, we could not make the fine slit upon which the whole work- 
ing character of the pen depends. 


QUILLWORT, a genus of cryptogamic plants whose stems have a resemblance to 
quills. It is placed by some with the lycopodiacee, while others assign it a separate order. 
The spore-cases are orbicular, plano-convex, and sessile in the axis of the leaves, the 
bases of which are hollowed out for the sporangia, which are united to them by the 
back. The spores in the outer, are much larger than those of the inner leaves, and are 
called macrospores, of which there are from 30 to nearly 200 in a spore-case. The 
microspores are very minute, each case containing, it has been estimated, over a million 
of them. There are about a dozen species in North America, chiefly ranging from New 
England to lake Superior. They are mostly aquatic evergreens, and escape notice from 
this circumstance, although they are not rare. 


QUILOA. See Kitwa. 


QUILON (Kayan Kulan), at. of India, in the state Travancore, 37 m. n.w. from Tri- 
vandrum. It is situated on the sea-coast, in a bight where ships may anchor and have 
shelter. Quilon has a barrack for European troops, a hospital, a jail, etc. There isa 
considerable export trade in timber, cocoa-nuts, ginger, pepper, etc. Pop. ’81, 13,600. 

QUILTOR, a fistulous wound about the top of the horse’s foot, results from treads, 
pricks, or neglected corns, which lead to the formation of matter underneath the hoof. 
Any dead horn, matter, or other cause of irritation must be sought for by cutting away 
the hoof. A free opening must be provided for the egress of any pent-up matter. 
Poulticing for a fewidays is often useful; whilst healing may afterward be expedited 
by the injection of any mild astringent lotion. The powerful caustics so frequently 
used cause much unnecessary pain, and often aggravate the evil. 


QUIMPER, an old t. of France, capital of the department of Finistére, is prettily situ- 
ated at the junction of the Steir and the Odet, and about 35 m. s.s.e. of Brest. Its 
cathedral, a stately and richly-carved and ornamented edifice, commenced in 1424, is 
the principal building. Potteries are in operation, as well as tan-yards, breweries, etc., 
and sardine-fishing is actively carried on. Pop. ’91, comm., 17,406. 


QUIN, JAmEs, a celebrated actor of Irish descent, was b. in London, Feb. 24, 1693, 
and made his first appearance on the stage in 1714 at Dublin as Abel in The Committee. 
Shortly after he proceeded to London, where he was engaged at Drury Lane, but for 
quite inferior parts. In 1716, however, the sudden illness of a leading actor led to 
Quin’s being called on to sustain the character of Bajazet in the once famous play of 
Tamerlane. His success was marked. Next year, he exchanged Drury Lane for Mr. 
Rich’s theater at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he remained as a principal actor 17 years. 
Not long after leaving the former place, he had the misfortune to kill a brother-actor, 
Mr. Bowen, in a duel—a circumstance which clouded his reputation for a while. The 
only really fine parts which he seems to have played were captain Macheath in the 
Beggars’ Opera, and Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor. In 1784-35, he returned to 
Drury Lane theater, ‘‘on such terms,” says Cibber, ‘‘as no hired actor had before 
received;” and from this date until the appearance of Garrick in 1741 he was, by uni- 
versal consent, the first actor in England. Quin was by no means pleased at the rising 
fame of Garrick, and sarcastically expressed his chagrin by declaring that ‘‘ Garrick was 
a new religion, and that Whitefield was followed for a time; but they would ail come to 
church again.” In this, however, he was mistaken. In 1751 he withdrew from the stage 
as a hired actor, though he continued at intervals to give his services for benevolent 
purposes, and fixed his residence at Bath, where he died Jan. 21, 1766. In after-dinner 
conversation he was a coarse but capital story-teller, and many of his jests are still in 
vogue. 

QUINAULT, Puiierer, 1635-88; b. France; author of Les Rivales and La Mere 
Coquette, ou les Amanis Corrigés, comedies; and of Astarte, a tragedy; also of lyrical 
tragedies set to music by Lully. He was a member of the French Academy. 
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QUINCE, Cydonia, a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order rosacew, suborder 
pomee, nearly allied to pyrus, with which many botanists have united it, but distin: 
guished by having many instead of two seeds in each cell, and by their very mucilagin- 
ous nature. The COMMON QUINCE (C. vulgaris), a native of the s. of Europe and temperate 

arts of Asia, is a low tree, with generally tortuous branches; ovate, entire, deciduous 

aves, which are downy on the under side; and rather large, whitish flowers, which are 
solitary at the extremity of young branches. The fruit is in some varieties globose; 
in others, pear-shaped, of a rich yellow or orange color, with a strong smell. It is hard 
and austere, but when stewed with sugar, becomes extremely pleasant, and is much 
used in this way either by itself, or to impart a flavor to apple-pies. It is also much 
used for making a preserve called quince marmalade. A delicious beverage, somewhat 
resembling cider, is made from it. The seeds readily give out their mucilage to water, 
so that they turn 40 or 50 times their weight of water into a substance as thick as syrup. 
Quince mucilage, or quince gum, cydonin, is allied to bassorin, but differs from it in 
being readily soluble in water, whilst it differs also in some particulars from Arabin. 
See Gum.—The quince was cultivated by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and is at the 
present day cultivated in the s. of Europe, in England, and generally in temperate 
climates. In Scotland the fruit seldom ripens except on a wall. See illustration, TEA, 
CoFFEE, ETC., Vol. XIV., fig. 10. 


QUINCY, city and co. seat of Adams co., Ill.; on the Mississippi river and the Quincy, 
Omaha, and Kansas City, the Burlington Route, and the Wabash railroads; 160 miles 
n. of St. Louis, Mo. It is the seat of Chaddock college (M. E.), St. Francis Solanus 
college (R. C.), St. Mary’s institute (R. C.), Gem City and Union business colleges, and 
Phelbrick shorthand school, and has St. Mary’s and Blessing hospitals, public school 
property valued at over $125,000, public library, South, Riverview, Washington, High- 
land, Baldwin, and Madison parks, and, in the suburbs, the State soldiers’ and sailors’ 
home. There are electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks supplied from the 
Mississippi river, about 25 churches, national, state, and private banks, and several 
daily and weekly newspapers. The U. S. census of 1890 reported for Quincy, 394 
manufacturing establishments, employing $6,554,810 capital and 5,110 persons; paying 
$2,429,834 for wages and $5,701,973 for materials, and having a combined output valued 
at $10,395,102. The principal plants were stove foundries, breweries, paper, flour, and 
saw mills, and carriage factories. Pop. ’90, 31,494. 


QUINCY, a city in Norfolk co., Mass.; on Quincy river and bay and the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railroad; 8 miles s.e. of Boston. It was set off as a town in 
1792 and chartered as a city in 1888, and contains nearly a dozen villages. There are 
gas and electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks owned by the city, Merry- 
mount and Faxon parks, city hospital, Thomas Crane public library, Adams academy 
for boys, Woodward institute for girls, about 20 churches, national, savings, and co- 
operative banks, and daily and weekly newspapers. ‘The principal industries are granite 
quarrying and the manufacture of boots and shoes. Among the places of special interest 
are the birthplaces of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, and the stone church under 
the porch of which they and their wives are buried. Pop. ’90, 16,728. 


QUINCY, EpmMuUND, 1681-1738; b. Mass.; educated at Harvard college. He was for 
many years a member of the Massachusetts legislature and of the executive council. In 
1718 he was appointed a justice of the state supreme court, and in 1737 was sent to 
England as the agent of Massachusetts to secure a settlement of the dispute between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire as to their boundary line; and he d. in England. 


QUINCY, EpmunpD, 1808-77; b. Boston; graduated at Harvard College in 1827. He 
was an early abolitionist, a frequent contributor to the Anti-Slavery Standard, of which 
he was at one time editor, and secretary of the American anti-slavery society. He pub- 
lished in Putnam's Magazine, 1853, a novel, Wensley, and wrote a Life of Josiah Quincy. 


QUINCY, HE1izA Susan, 1798-1884; b. Mass.; daughter of Josiah. She was her 
father’s private secretary for many years and wrote Memoir of Eliza Susan Morton Quincy 
(1864), Memoirs of the Family of Edmund Quincy of Wollaston, ete. 

QUINCY, Jostau, Jr., 1744-75, b. Boston; graduated at Harvard College in 1768; 
read law with Oxenbridge Thacher, and was admitted to the bar, rising to a high rank 
in his profession. He denounced the stamp act through the press and at public meetings 
in Boston, and took strong ground against the exactions of parliament. His part in 
bringing on the revolution was greater than that of any other Massachusetts man except, 
perhaps, Joseph Warren and James Otis. In 1770 he conducted, in the face of an 
excited popular feeling, the defense of the British soldiers implicated in the Boston mas. 
sacre; three years later, he went to Charleston, 8. C., on account of his health, and took 
advantage of his journey to enter into relations with the patriot leaders in the southern 
and middle states, and to arrange for a system of communication between them and the 
leaders of the same party in Massachusetts. In 1774 appeared his Observations on the 
Boston Port Bill, which clearly indicated war as the only means of settling the disputes 
between Great Britain and the colonists, and intimated that independence must be the 
result. The work bad much effect both at home and in England, where it was repub- 
lished. An attempt was made by means of an anonymous letter to induce him not to 
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publish the book; but the only result was a short reply by Quincy in the Massachusetts 
Gazette. The same year he went to England, where he lived on friendly terms with 
Barré, Franklin, the earl of Shelburne, Priestley, and other friends of the colonies, and 
had interviews with lords Dartmouth and North. He carried on a correspondence with 
the whigs at home, and his activity drew from lord Hillsborough, in the house of 
lords, the remark that if the government performed its duty he ‘‘ would be in Newgate 
or Tyburn.” He sailed for home in the spring of 1775, but died on the voyage. His 
life was written by his son Josiah, and his Reports of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1761-72, edited by his great-grandson Samuel M., appeared in 1865. 


QUINCY, Josran, an American lawyer, orator, and man of letters, and son of Josiah 
Quincy, a distinguished orator of the revolution, was b. at Boston, Feb. 4,1772; gradu- 
fated at Harvard College, 1790; studied the profession of law; took an active interest In 
‘politics as a leading member of the federal party in New England; entered congress in 
‘1805, where he became distinguished as a ready, earnest, and fervent orator, in opposi- 
tion to the policy of Jefferson and Madison. He was one of the earliest to denounce 
slavery in congress, and declared that the purchase of Louisiana was a sufficient cause 
for the dissolution of the union. Disgusted with the triumph of the democratic party 
and the war of 1812 he declined a re-election to congress, and devoted his attention to 
scientific agriculture. He became, however, a member of the senate of Massachusetts, 
and in 1822 judge of the municipal court of Boston. In 1828 he was elected mayor of 
Boston; and in 1829 accepted the post of president of Harvard College, which he held 
until 1845. Among his published works are a memoir of his father, 1825; History of 
Harvard University, 1840; History of the Boston Atheneum, 1851; The Municipal History 
of the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quincy Adams, 1858; Hssays on the 
Soiling of Cattle, 1859. Born before the American revolution, in which his father took an 
active and distinguished part, he lived to denounce the secession of the confederate 
states in 1860, and urge on the war for their restoration. He died at Boston July 1, 
1864,—His son, EDMUND QUINCY, was a distinguished author and orator, and was an 
active member of the abolitionist party. Edmund d. 1877. 


QUINCY, JosiAn, b. Boston, 1802; son of Josiah. He graduated at Harvard in 
1821, and was admitted to the bar. He was a member of the Boston city council 1838, 
and its president 1834-37. In 1842 he was president of the Massachusetts senate, and in 
1845 mayor of Boston. By his efforts and during his mayoralty the Cochituate aque- 
duct was completed. He was ever a prominent advocate of co-operative methods in trade. 
He d. 1882. A volume of his recollections, Figures of the Past, was published, 1883. 


QUINCY, SamvurEL MILLER, b. Boston, 1883 ; educated at Harvard College, and called 
to the bar. He was associate editor with John Lowell, now judge of the U. 8. circuit 
court, of the Monthly Law Reporter. He served through the war, was col. of a colored 
regiment, and rose to the rank of brevet brig.gen. He published in 1865 Reports of the 
Superior Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1761-72, by J. Quincy, jr. Hed. 1887. 


QUINET, Epcar, a French author, was b. at Bourg, in the department of Ain, Feb, 
17, 1803, and studied at Lyon and Paris. He made his literary début at the age of 20 by his 
Tablettes du Juif Hrrant, after which his love of philosophy and mystic reverie led him 
to Germany. He studied at Heidelberg, and on his return to France published a transla- 
tion of Herder’s Jdeen eur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, so well executed that 
Cousin signalized it as le début dun grand écrivain. From this early period dates his 
intimate friendship with Michelet (q.v.), the result of a community of feeling and belief. 
Quinet was a member of the scientific commission sent to the Morea in 1828, and while 
there, gathered materials for his Gréce Moderne et ses Rapports avec 0 Antiquité (Par. 1830). 
Although his political enthusiasm was extremely ardent, he continued unabated his literary 
labors, and became a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which Ahasuerus, 
perhaps his finest work, first appeared. From 1839 to 1842 he held the chair of foreign 
literature at Lyon, where his lectures on the ancient civilizations excited a profound 
interest. From this situation he passed to the chair of Littératwres Méridionales at the 
college of France, expressly instituted for him by M. Villemain; and here, in company 
with Michelet, he assailed the Jesuits with a keen, earnest, epigrammatic eloquence that 
startled the chiefs of that body, and made even the government nervous, who knew the 
pee of being exposed to their secret hostility. In 1846 Quinet was silenced. He threw 

imself eagerly into the reform agitation that brought about the revolution of 1848, and 
was elected a member of the constituent and legislative assemblies, where he always 
voted with the extreme left; but was expelled from France after Dec. 2. On the fal! 
of the empire Quinet returned to France, and was reinstalled in his chair at the college 
of France, Nov., 1870. In 1871 he was elected a member of the assembly. He died in 
1875. Among his chief works are Allemagne et Italie (1839); Histoire de ka Poésie Hpique 
(1836-37); Le Génie des Religions (1842); Les Jésuwites, along with Michelet (1848); Les 
Révolutions d Italie (1848); Merlin ? Hnchanteur (1860); La Campagne de 1815 (1862). An 
edition of Quinet’s Hwvres Complétes appeared in 1878, 
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QUI'NIA, or Qurntnz, and the other Crvcnona ALKaLorps. In the barks of the 
different varieties of cinchona which are employed in the treatment of disease, several 
alkaloids or organic bases occur in combination with quinic and quinotannic acids. Of 
these bases, the most important are quinia and cinchonia, each of which is accompanied 
by (or connected with) two isomeric bases, termed respectively guinedine and quinicine, 
and cinchonidine and cinchonicine; and besides these, a base termed aricine or cinchovatine 
occurs in the bark of cinchona ovata. We shall describe (1) the chemical characters, and 
(2) the therapeutic action of these alkaloids. 

1. Quinta, C2oH24N2O2, is characterized by the following properties: It crystallizes 
with 3 molecules of water, in the form of silky needles, from an ethereal or alcoholic solu- 
tion allowed to evaporate spontaneously in a cool place; but when thrown down from 
acid solutions, it forms a white curdy precipitate. It is comparatively insoluble in 
water, requiring about 900 parts of boiling water for its solution, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol and in ether, and in water acidulated with a mineral acid. It has an intensely 
bitter taste, which is chiefly perceived at the back of the mouth; it has a well-marked 
alkaline reaction. It combines with acids, and forms both neutral and acid salts, most 
of which are capable of crystallization, and all of which possess its own bitter taste. Of 
these salts the acid ones are far the most soluble. 

The most important of its salts is the neutral sulphate, represented by the formula 
(CooH2sN202)2H2SO, + 7H.O. It crystallizes in long snow-white silky needles, spar- 
ingly soluble in water (yet imparting to it a peculiar bluish tint), but dissolving freely in 
diluted sulphuric acid and in alcohol. The acid sulphate, commonly called bisulphate, 
C2oH24N2O02 H2SO,4 + 7H,0, is also crystallizable, and the crystals, when dried for some 
time at a temperature of 212° F., are phosphorescent. On account of its greater solubility, 
the acid sulphate is now prescribed in preference to the neutral sulphate. Its solution, or 
an acidulated solution of the neutral sulphate, exhibits the phenomena of jlworescence (q.v.), 
in a striking manner. On heating a solution of sulphate of quinia with strong acetic 
acid, and adding, drop by drop, an alcoholic solution of iodine to the hot solution, we 
obtain crystals of a compound known as herepathite, and represented by the formula 
(CaoHasN2O2)s-(H2SO0,4)s-(H1)2-I4-+ 6H2O. These crystals, which are formed in large 
flat rectangular plates, present very remarkable optical properties, polarizing light as 
perfectly as plates of tourmaline. 

This alkaloid may be obtained from several species of cinchona, but is most abundant 
in the yellow bark (C. cardifolia). The pulverized bark is boiled with water containing 
1 per cent of oil of vitriol, which dissolves the bases that are present; the solution is 
precipitated by carbonate of soda, and the quinia (with the other alkaloids) extracted 
from the precipitate by ether. For various methods of obtaining the sulphate of quinia 
on a large scale for medicinal purposes, we must refer the reader to Pereira’s Materia 
Medica, 4th edition, vol. ii, part 2, pp. 147-149, and the British Pharmacopeia, p. 315. 
The mother liquid from which sulphate of quinia has been obtained, contains a con- 
siderable quantity of a resinous amorphous substance known as guinoidine, which, when 
treated with ether, yields crystals of quinidine, C2oHa4N2O2, a base isomeric with quinia, 
from which again is derived another isomeric base, guinicine. 

Cinchonia, C:3H22N20, crystallizes in comparatively large quadrilateral prisms, which 
are anhydrous. It is less soluble in alcohol than quinia, and is insoluble in ether, and 
this difference of solubility affords the means of separating these two alkaloids. With 
acids it forms a series of salts similar to, but more soluble than, those of quinia. These 
salts are intensely bitter, and possess (although in a less powerful degree) the same thera- 
peutic properties as those of quinia. In certain varieties of cinchona bark, a crystalline 
alkaloid named cinchonidine, isomeric with cinchonia, occurs. On exposing its salts, or 
those of cinchonia, to a high temperature, corresponding salts of cénchonicone are formed. 
The last-named substance has the same composition as the two preceding ones, and ig 
precipitated from its salts in the form of a resinous mass. Cinchonia and its isomeric 
allies are most abundant in the pale Peruvian bark (enchonia condaminia). The method 
of obtaining cinchonia is precisely the same as that for obtaining quinia. When both 
bases are present, they may be separated by converting them into sulphates; the salt of 
quinia is the least soluble, and crystallizes first. 

The relations of the above-described alkaloids to polarized light have been carefully 
studied by Pasteur, and are very remarkable. Their respective effects on the plane of 
polarization are as fo ows: Quinia produces a powerful left-handed rotation; quinidine 
produces a powerful right-handed rotation; quinicine produces a feeble right-handed 
rotation; cinchonia produces a powerful right-handed rotation; cinchonidine produces 
a powerful left-handed rotation; cinchonicine produces a feeble right-handed rotation. 
The action of these alkaloids thus affords an excellent illustration of the importance of 
circular polarization as an aid to chemical analysis.* 

2. The only preparations of the above-described alkaloids included in the British Phar- 
macopeva are the sulphate of quinia, the compound tincture of quinia (which is merely a 
solu~..\n of the sulphate in tincture of orange-peel in the proportion of one grain toa 
fluid .ram), and the citrate of iron and quinia. Sulphate of quinia is a preparation 


* MM. de Vry and Alluard published some time ago a Report, in which they state that the polaro- 
scope reveals the presence of impurities in quinia when too small to be detected by any chemical pro- 
cess, 
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which, from its expense (about 75 cents an ounce), is always lable to adulteration; 
and specimens containing gypsum, chalk, magnesia, gum, starch, boracic and stearic 
acids, sugar, salicine, and sulphate of cinchonia, are not unfrequently met with. The 
first five may be detected by their insolubility in alcohol; boracic acid by the green tinge 
which it gives to the alcoholic flame; stearic acid by its insolubility in dilute acids; 
sugar by its solubility in cold water; salicine by the addition of oil of vitriol, which 
turns it red; and the sulphate of cinchonia by precipitating the suspected specimens 
by liquor ammoniz, and then adding ether, when the quinia will be dissolved, but the 
cinchonia will float between the two liquids. (This test for cinchonia is recommended 
by the French government, who refuse to allow the sale of sulphate of quinia containing 
more than three per cent of cinchonia.) The most important use of sulphate of quinia 
is in the treatment of intermittent fever, for which it may be regarded as a specific. 
Various nervous affections, especially if they assume a periodical character, are success- 
fully treated by it—as, for example, neuralgia, chorea, certain forms of headache, ete. 
In numerous forms of dyspepsia, debility, and cachexia there is no single remedy more 
effectual than the citrate of iron and quinia, The ordinary dose of the sulphate is from 
one to three grains, but in ague it may be given in far larger doses.* It may be pre- 
scribed in the form of pills made with conserve of roses, or as mixture, in which case a 
little sulphuric acid should be added to render it soluble. In large doses, as from 10 to 
20 grains or more, it excites the nervous system, giving rise to headache, buzzing of the 
ears, blindness, giddiness—a group of symptoms collectively knownas quininism,; and 
several deaths are recorded as arising from its administration in excessive doses. The 
average dose of the citrate of iron and quinia is 5 grains, which may be given in a glass 
of sherry. Quwinotdine (also termed amorphous quinine) seems to be as efficient a tonic as 
sulphate of quinia, but not to have so great an anti-periodic power, and hence not to be 
so serviceable in intermittent fever, etc. Quinidine possesses the medicinal properties of 
quinia. Pereira and other physicians have found that its sulphate is equally serviceable 
with that of quinia, both as a tonic and a febrifuge; and the action of guinicine is similar 
to that of quinoidine. (inchonia appears to act precisely the same as quinia, while 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine are of little therapeutic value. 

Quinia is employed not merely in the cure of disease, but for the preservation of 
the health, when the system is exposed to certain noxious influences. Its value as a 
means of guarding the system from the attack of intermittent fever is so generally recog- 
nized, that the English regulations require that every man should take quinia when 
the ship is within a certain distance of the e. and w. coast of Africa, and that it should 
be regularly continued in eight-grain doses every morning to those engaged in boat- 
cruising along the coasts or on the rivers or creeks. The author of A Visit to the Cities 
and Camps of the Confederate States, in Blackwood’s Magazine for Jan., 1865, observes, 
that formerly it was considered certain death to sleep out for one night on James’s island, 
opposite Charleston, during the malaria season; when he wrote, thousands of men were 
quartered on it. In 1868, when the taking of quinia was optional, there was a great deal 
of fever; in 1864, all were compelled to take their dose regularly every morning, and 
they were very healthy. It would appear, however, that quinia is not equally efficacious 
in guarding the system against all forms of intermittent fever, for Mr. Meller, surgeon- 
naturalist in medical charge of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambesi expedition, found a glass of 
rum given at sunrise to be ‘‘a far better prophylactic” than quinia in the fever of e. 
central Africa, 


QUINIC ACID. See Kinic Acip. 


QUINISEXT (Lat. quinque, five, and sew, six), the. name given to a council which, 
being regarded as a sort of supplement of the fifth and sixth generals, is called by a 
title which appears to combine both. In the same view, it is called by the Greeks 
penthekte (from pente, five, and hecte, sixth). The fifth general council, held in 553, 
on the subject of the three chapters, enacted no canons of discipline. In like manner 
the sixth, held against the Monothelites in 660, was confined almost entirely to doctrinal 
decisions. In order to supply the want, a numerous body of bishops, 211 in number, 
assembled in 692, in a hall of the imperial palace at Constantinople, called the Trullus, 
It was a purely oriental council, and not only was not approved by the western church 
and the pope, but was almost immediately reprobated. Its decrees are purely discip- 
linary; and it is chiefly important as being the council in which was laid down the 
broad distinction between the legislation of the east and that of the west on the subject 
of clerical celibacy. The quinisext council, while prohibiting the marriage of any one 
who is in priest’s orders, permits a married man to receive after marriage the order of 
subdeacon, deacon, or priest, but not of bishop. Against this the Roman pontiffs 
vigorously protested. Another peculiar canon of this synod (57th) prohibits fasting on 
Saturday, even though in Lent. On these and other points of difference in discipline 
no agreement has taken place between the churches down to the present time. 


* Mr. Desvignes (in a Memoir communicated on Jan. 10, 1865, to the royal medical and chirurgical 
society) advocates the administration of solutions of quinia by subcutaneous injection. The solution 
he employed was a grain and a half in 15 drops of water, acidulated with a drop of dilute nitric acid. 
With this he successfully treated several hundred cases of intermittent fever in the district of br siaiee 

own as the ‘‘Maremma,’’in many of which the use of quinia and arsenic, administered in the o 
nary way, had failed to effect a cure. 
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QUINOA, Chenopodium Quinoa, an annual plant, a native of Chili and the high table- 
land of Mexico. It much resembles some of the British species of chenopodium (q.v.), 
has an erect stem, with ovate, angulate-toothed leaves, the younger ones pulverulent, 
and panicles much crowded and branched. In the countries in which it is indigenous, 
it is much cultivated for its seeds, which form the principal food of the inhabitants. 
The meal made from some varieties of the seed has a somewhat peculiar flavor, but it is 
very nutritious. Quinoa meal resembles that of oats in not becoming elastic and tena-~ 
cious when mixed with water, and like oatmeal, can only be made into cakes, not into 
leavened bread. The plant is sometimes cultivated in our gardens for its leaves, which 
are a good substitute for spinach. 


QUINOLINE. See LEucou. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY (Lat. fiftieth), the Sunday immediately preceding Ash- 
Wednesday, and the fiftieth day before Easter. 4 

QUINQUEN'NIAL PRESCRIPTION, a period of five years allowed by the law of Scot- 
land within which payment of sums on all bargains concerning movables, arrears of rent 
in some leases, multures, ministers’ stipends, arrestments, must be enforced. 


QUIN QUEREMES, vessels with five banks of oars, however arranged (see TRIREME), 
may be regarded as the first-rates of the anciert navies. The Greek states used them 
after the death of Alexander, and the Carthaginians a little later. A Carthaginian ves- 
sel of this class served during the first Punic war as a model to the Romans, who built 
100 on the coast of Bruttii in the year 266 B.c., and thenceforward maintained fleets 
a fe ships. According to Polybius, a quinquereme carried 300 seamen and 120 
soldiers. 


QUIN’'SY, or Common INFLAMMATORY SORE THROAT, known also as CYNANCHE TON: 
SILARIS and Tonsi.itis, is an inflammatory affection of the tonsils (see PALATE). 
The inflammation is, however, seldom limited to these glands, but extends to the 
uvula, the soft palate, the pharynx, and not unfrequently the salivary glands. The disease 
usually manifests itself by difficulty in swallowing, and a sense of heat and discomfort in 
the throat, often amounting to considerable pain. On examination the throat at first exhib- 
its unnatural redness, with enlargement of one or both tonsils. The uvula is enlarged 
and elongated; its end either dropping down into the pharynx, and by exciting the sensa- 
tion of a foreign body, giving rise to much irritation, or else adhering to one of the 
tonsils. The tongue is usually furred, and the pulse rapid, and there are the ordinary 
symptoms of that form of constitutional disturbance known as inflammatory fever. 
The inflammation terminates either in resolution (if the attack is not severe, and yields 
readily to treatment) or in suppuration, which may be detected by the occurrence of 
slight rigors, and by the increased softness of the enlarged tonsil. ‘The matter which is 
discharged has a very fetid smell, and the fetor is often the first indication of the rup- 
ture. ‘The pain almost entirely ceases with the discharge of matter, and recovery is 
then rapid. The disease is usually at its height in about a week after the manifestation 
of the first symptoms, and it almost invariably terminates favorably. The ordinary 
exciting cause of this disease is exposure to cold, especially when the body is warm and 
perspiring; and certain persons (or even families) are so subject to it that slight exposure 
is almost sure to induce it. 

The disease may sometimes be cut short if, at its very commencement, a sharp pur- 
gative (as, for example, compound infusion of senna with Epsom salts) be administered, 
followed up almost immediately by an emetic of a scruple of ipecacuanha with a grain 
of tartar emetic. The patient should remain in the house (or in cold weather, even in 
bed), and should be kept on low non-stimulating diet. A stimulating liniment, such as 
the compound camphor liniment, should be applied to the outside of the throat, and the 
neck should be surrounded with a piece of flannel. In mild cases the above described 
treatment is sufficient. In more severe cases the patient may gargle frequently with hot 
water, or milk and water, or, which is better, may inhale the vapor of boiling water. 
Blistering and leeching will sometimes give relief, but if suppuration is once established, 
they do harm rather than good. If the tonsils are very much enlarged they should be 
pricked with a lancet made expressly for the purpose. 

Dr. Trench, in his Hnglish Past and Present, gives quinsy (or quinsey, as he spells it) 
as an example of the gradual recasting of a foreign word into a new English mold. The 
Greek word cynanche was the origin of the French esquinancie, which entered the Eng- 
lish language as squinancy, became sguinzey in the time of Jeremy Taylor, and has now 
softened down to quinsy or quinsey. 

QUINT, Atonzo Hai, v.p., b. N. H., 1828; graduated at Dartmouth college in 
1846, and Andover Theological Seminary in 1852; was pastor of a Congregational church 
at Roxbury, Mass., 1853-68; in the Massachusetts board of education, 1855-61; chaplain 
of the 2d Massachusetts volunteers, 1861-64. After the war he became pastor of several 
Congregational churches. He was a vigorous and interesting writer, and published 
Army Notes and History of the Second Massachusetts Regiment ; was editor of the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly and the Congregational Year-book, and wrote frequently for religious 
periodicals. He was one of the most prominent army chaplains in the war. As a sta- 
tistician and genealogist he ranked high; the Congregational churches owe much to his 
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skill and industry in the former relation. He was an organizer, and for many years secre- 
tary, of the national council of Congregational churches. He d. in 1896. 


QUINTAL, a French weight corresponding to the English ‘‘ hundred-weight,” was 
equal to 100 pounds (livres); on the introduction of the metrical system, the same name 
was employed to designate a weight of 100 kilograms (see Mrrric System). The 
metrical quintal is thus more than twice as heavy as the old one, and is equivalent to 
220 lbs. avoirdupois. 


QUINTANA, MANUEL Josh, surnamed the ‘‘ Spanish Tyrteeus,” was b. at Madrid, 
April 11, 1772, studied at Salamanca, and established himself as an advocate in his native 
city, where his house became a resort of the advanced liberals of the time. Among his 
earliest productions were his Odes, which gave him a place in the first rank of Spanish 
poets. On the outbreak of the war of independence, he made good use of his lyric gift to 
stimulate the patriotism of his countrymen, and otherwise distinguished himself as editor 
of the Semenario Patriotico, and author of the manifestoes of the insurrectionary juntos, and 
of most of the official statements of the first Cortes. Meanwhile, he did not abandon lit- 
erature, properly so called. Besides his Spanish Plutarch (Vidas de los Espanoles Celebres, 
Madr. 1807-84), a work which is reckoned one of the finest Spanish classics, he pub- 
lished one or two tragedies, and an excellent selection of Castilian poetry (Poesias Selec- 
tas Castillanas, 3 vols. Madr. 1808). On the restoration of Ferdinand VII. in 1814, Quin- 
tana’s liberalism caused his imprisonment for six years. On his release in 1820 he was 
received in Madrid with acclamations, and appointed president of public instruction 
But his enthusiasm in the cause of liberty was now considerably quenched, and in its 
place appeared a spirit of subservience to royalty which greatly detracted from his pre- 
viously patriotic character. In 1835 he was reappointed director-general of public instruc- 
tion, an office which he held till 1851. He was also made a peer and a senator, and 
acted as tutor to the young Queen Isabella from 1833 to 1835. On Mar. 25, 1855, Quin- 
tana was honored with a public ovation in Madrid, had a speech made to him by the 
cortes, and a crown of golden laurel placed on his brows by the hand of Isabella herself. 
He died Mar. 11, 1857. Quintana’s works are to be found collected in the Biblioteca de 
Autores Hspafioles of Rivadeneyra (Madr. 1852).—See Kennedy’s Modern Poets of Spain, 
and Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

QUINTARD, CHARLES ToDD, D.D., b. Conn., 1824; graduated in medicine at the 
university of New York in 1847; removed to Athens, Ga., to practice; became professor 
of physiology and anatomy in the Memphis medical college in 1851; ordained in the 
Protestant Episcopal church in 1855; became rector of the Church of the Advent in 
Nashville in 1858; consecrated bishop of Tennessee in 1865. He is the author of 4 
Plain Tract on Confirmation; A Preparation for Confirmation. During the civil war he 
served as chaplain, physician, and surgeon in the confederate army. 


QUINTESSENCE (Lat. guinta, fifth, essentia, essence) signifies literally the fifth essence. 
The word is of ancient origin, and dates from the time when it was generally believed 
that the simple elements or constituents of bodies were four in number, viz., fire, air, 
earth, and water, and that earth was the lowest element, being grosser than water, water 
than air, and air than fire. Some Pythagorean philosophers, not satisfied that these four 
elements or essences sufficed for the composition of all substances in nature, added to 
them a fifth element or essence, ether, which was supposed to be more subtle and pure 
than fire (the highest of the four), and was therefore located in the uppermost regions of 
the sky. The word ‘‘ quintessence” has thus come down to us in the signification of the 
most subtle ingredient or extract of any body, though in ordinary language it is employed 
in a figurative sense. See ALCHEMY. 


QUINTET, a musical composition for five voices, or for five instruments, each of which 
is oblugato. The most remarkable quintets for stringed instruments are those of Bocche- 
rini, Mozart, Beethoven, and Onslow; and for wind instruments (the flute, oboe, clari- 
onet, horn, and bassoon), those of Reicha. 


QUINTILIAN (QuintTi1ANvs, M. Fasrvs) b. about 35 A.p.,at Calagurris (the modern 
Calahorra) in Spain, and attended in Rome the prelections of Domitius Afer, who died 
59. After this date, however, he revisited Spain, whence he returned in 68 to Rome, in 
the train of Galba, and began to practice as an advocate, in which capacity his reputa- 
tion became considerable. He was more distinguished, however, as a teacher than as a 
practitioner of the oratorical art, and his instructions came to be the most eagerly sought 
after among all his contemporaries, while among his pupils he numbered Pliny the 
younger and the two grand-nephews of Domitian. Asa mark of the emperor’s favor 
he was invested with the insignia and title of consul; while he also holds the distinction 
of being the first public teacher who benefited by the endowment of Vespasian and 
received a fixed salary from the imperial exchequer. His professional career as a teacher 
of eloquence, commencing probably with 69, extended over a period of 20 years, after 
which he retired into private life, and died probably about 97. The reputation of 
Quintilian in modern times is based on his great work entitled De Institutione Oratoria 
Libri XII, a complete system of rhetoric, which he dedicates to his friend Marcellus 
Victorius, himself a court favorite and orator of distinction. It was written (as he tells 
us in his preface to his bookseller Trypho) after he had ceased to be a public teacher; 
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and was the fruit of two years’ labor. During its composition, however, he was still 
acting, in the lifetime of Domitian, as tutor to the grand-nephews of that emperor. In 
the first book, he discusses the preliminary training through which a youth must pass 
before he can begin those studies which are requisite for the orator, and he gives us an 
elaborate outline of the mode in which children should be educated in the interval 
between the nursery and the final instructions of the grammarian. The second book 
treats of the first principles of rhetoric, and contains an inquiry into the essential nature 
of the art. The subjects of the five following books are invention and arrangement; 
while those of the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh are composition (embracing the 
proper use of figures of speech) and delivery. The last, and, in the author’s view, the 
most important, book is devoted to the various requisites for the formation of a finished 
orator, such as his manners, his moral character, his mode of undertaking, preparing, 
and conducting causes, the style of eloquence most advantageous to adopt, the age at 
which pleading should be begun, and at which it should be left off, and other allied top- 
ics. ‘The entire work is remarkable for its sound critical judgments, its purity of taste, 
and the perfect familiarity it exhibits with the literature of oratory. The condensed 
survey of Greek and Roman literature with which the tenth book commences, has always 
been admired for its correctness and animation. The declamations, amounting to 164, 
which have been ascribed to him, are now believed to be spurious, as they evidently 
belong to different authors, and even different epochs. There is better ground, however, 
for ascribing to him the anonymous Dialogus de Oratoribus, Early editions of Quintilian 
are those of Burmann (Leyden, 1720); and of Spalding and Zumpt (Leip. 1798-1829) ; the 
best is that of Halm (1868); an English translation is by Watson. 


QUINTIN MATSYS, a celebrated painter of the early Flemish school. He was b. at 
Antwerp about 1460, and is gewerally known by the name of the blacksmith of Antwerp, 
from having followed that trade in early life. The romantic story so long connected 
with this artist’s name, of his having adopted the profession of painting in order to 
obtain the hand of a painter’s daughter, is founded on nothing more authentic than the 
verses of Lampsonius, affixed to his portrait by Jerome Cock (1510-70), and the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in the cathedral at Antwerp, ‘‘Connubialis Amor de Mulcibere 
fecit Apellem.” The fact of his admission into the painters’ fraternity of St. Luke in 
1491-92, is proved by an entry in the register of that body. It appears from two authen- 
tic documents that, he was alive on July 8, 1530, but had died previous to Oct. 12, 1531. 
In the works of this distinguished painter, art is exhibited as transitionary between the 
style of Van Eyck and Rubens—his aim being, without neglecting the accessory details, 
to give more importance to the human figure, and more unity and effect to the general 
composition of his picture. Albert Diirer and Holbein thought highly of his works; 
among them, the best is an altar-piece with two folding-doors or wings, at one time in 
the cathedral, now in the picture-gallery at Antwerp, and one of the chefs-d’euvre of that 
collection. It is specially referred to by sir Joshua Reynolds in his Notes on his Tour 
through Flanders and Holland. Quintin Matsys was on intimate terms with Erasmus, 
sir Thomas More, and Petrus Aigidius. Many elaborate specimens of ornamental iron- 
work are attributed to this artist; but from the facts connected with his career as a 
Raped? it may be inferred that he merely furnished designs for the works in iron 
referred to. 


QUINTIN, or QUINTAINE, was an instrument used in the ancient practice of tilting 
on horseback with the lance. It consisted of an upright post, surmounted by a cross- 
bar turning on a pivot, which had at one end a flat board, at the other a bag of sand. 
The object of the tilter was to strike the board at such speed that the rider was past 
before the bag of sand, as it whirled round, could hit him on the back. 


QUINTUPLET, in music, a rhythmical group of five notes, formed of a note divided 
(ase into five instead of its proper complement of four parts; the five 
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| notes having collectively the value usually expressed by four such 
_ I) notes. Thus, the five semiquavers of the group are equivalent in 
berm ke ERE value to one crotchet, or four ordinary semiquavers. 


QUIN'TUS CUR'TIUS RU'FUS, the Roman historian, flourished probably in the time 
of Vespasian; while a less plausible conjecture represents him as having lived in the 
reign of Constantine. Nothing further is known or can even be fairly surmised regarding 
his life. His work entitled De Rebus Gestis Alerandri Magni Regis Macedonum consisted 
of ten books; but of these the first two are lost, and the other eight are occasionally 
imperfect. Its style is flowing and ornate, but it wants the pure Latinity of Cicero, and 
the simplicity of Cesar. Along with the Greek histery of Arrian, it forms our most valu- 
able source of information respecting the military career of Alexander the Great, although 
it isnot entirely free from geographical, chronological, and strategical blunders. The best 
edition is that of Vogel (1885). 


QUIRE (/’r. cahier) of paper, consists of twenty-four sheets, each doubled once, and 
one placed within the other. 


QUIRI'NUS was, among the Sabines (and according to Mommsen, among the Latins 


also), a surname of Mars, and is probably derived from the Latin word qwiris, a spear. 
It is therefore equivalent to the ‘‘spear-bearer.” According to the ancient legend, the 
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name was first given to Romulus (q.v.), as the son of Mars, after his apotheosis, and the 
festival instituted in his honor was called the Quirinalia.—The QurRinaL (Lat. Collis 
Quirinalés) is one of the seven hills on which ancient Rome stood, and, next to the Pala- 
tine and Capitoline, the oldest and most famous quarter of the city. It lies due n. of 
the Palatine, and its western slope looks down on the Campus Martius, which stretches 
from its base to the banks of the Tiber. According to the ancient legend, it was the 
seat of the Sabine portion of the mixed population of early Rome; but this idea is 
strongly combated by Mommsen, who rejects as a ‘‘ baseless speculation” the ‘‘ etymo- 
logico-historical hypothesis started by Varro, and, as usual, unanimously echoed by 
Latin writers, that the Latin qucris and Quzrinus are akin to the Sabine town Cwres, and 
that the Quirinal Hill accordingly had been peopled from Cures ” (History of Rome, vol. 
i.). The most notable structures on the Quirinal were the temple of Quirinus, sdid to 
have been built by Numa in honor of Romulus, the temples of Flora, Salus, Fortuna, 
and Sol. Here, also, were the famous gardens of Sallust (Hortd Sallustiani), the circus 
Flore, the circus Sallustii, the baths of Diocletian, and the Preetorian camp. 

QUIRI’TES (probably from guz7vs, the Sabine name for a spear), the collective 
name of the Romans in their civil relations, while in their military and_ political 
capacity they were known as Romani, The title dates back to the time of Romulus, 
when a large part of the Sabines having united themselves with the Romans, out of com- 

liment to them the Roman citizens were given the Sabine name of Quirites. This is 

ivy’s explanation, but the modern theory is more probable, that the Quirites was the 
original name of the Sabine tribe, and that the new nation was called indifferently by 
the name of either of its component parts. A distinction, however, gradually crept in 
as to the use of the term Quirites, and while always a title of honor as applied to the 
Roman citizens, and so used in all public speeches and addresses, in the army it became 
a term of reproach, implying that he to whom it was given was no true soldier, but fit 
only for a civilian. 


QUIRK, a small angle or recess between moldings. It is much used in Greek and 
Gothic architecture, and sometimes in Roman. 


QUIS CALUS, a genus of birds of the family stwrnide, having the tail longer than in 
the starlings (sturnus), and graduated—the middle feathers longest—its sides turned up. 
From this last character, some of the species are often called Boat-rarn, The great 
boat-tail, or great crow blackbird (Q. major), a bird about 16 or 17 in. long, is com- 
mon in the southern parts of North America.—More common, and indeed abundant in 
all parts of the United States, is the PURPLE GRAKLE, or CRow BLACKBIRD (Q. versicolor), 
a bird about 12 in. in length, tail included; black, with reflections of blue, violet, 
etc. Vast flocks of this species are to be seen at the seasons of migration in some parts 
of North America. Its migrations extend to very northern regions in summer. It is to 
be found in Louisiana at all seasons. Its depredations in fields of maize and other kinds 
of grain, make it an object of especial dislike to North American farmers. Its flesh is 
dry and coarse, although often used for food; but its eggs are esteemed a delicacy. 

QUITCH. See CoucH GRass., 

QUI TAM actions are actions so called in the law of England from the first words of 

the old form of declaration by which informers sue for penalties, the plaintiff describing 
himself as suing as well for the crown as for himself, the penalty being divided between 
himself and the crown. 
_ QUITCLAIM, in law, a conveyance with both words of grant and release; a deed 
in the nature of a release. It indicates either an existing estate, or a previous convey- 
ance, and though regarded as a conveyance at common law, is held in some of the 
states to be an original conveyance. The word is, however, employed constantly in 
American law, with the same meaning asa release in the law of England. It derives 
its effect from the words ‘‘remise, release, and forever quitclaim.” 

QUITMAN, a co. in w. Georgia, adjoining Alabama, drained by Chattahoochee 
river and Pataula creek; traversed by the Central Georgia railroad; about 168 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 4471, chiefly of American birth. The surface is level, and heavily timbered. 
The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn and cotton. Co. seat, George- 
town. 

QUITMAN, JoHN ANTHONY, LL.D, 1799-1858 ; b. N. Y.; tutor at Hartwick academy, 
near Cooperstown, in 1815; professor of English literature at Mount Airy college, Ger- 
mantown, Penn., in 1818; walked to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1819, and entered a law office, 
supporting himself by teaching; afterward a clerk in the U. S. land office, Dela 
ware, Ohio, and admitted to the bar. In 1821 he removed to Natchez, Miss. ; was 
elected in 1825 member of the legislature, and became prominent in the politics of the 
state; chancellor of the superior court 1828-81 and 1832-34. In 1885 he was chasen 
president of the state senate. In 1836, withdrawing from political life, he went with a 
small party to assist the Texans in their struggle for independence, On the capture of 
Santa Anna he returned to Natchez, resumed his law practice, and filled several impor- 
tant public positions, besides superintending large sugar and cotton plantations. In 1839 
he visited Europe, and on his return was appointed judge of the high court of errors and 
appeals. In July, 1846, he was appointed by President Polk brig.gen. of volunteers in 
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the U. S. army; distinguished himself at Monterey by a successful attack on Fort Ten- 
erice; commanded at the siege of Vera Cruz, and after the battle of Cerro Gordo was 
part of the advance under Gen. Worth that took the city of Pueblo. He was brevetted 
major-general for gallantry at Monterey, and received a sword from congress, He distin- 
guished himself at Chapultepec and the Belen Gate, and was appointed by Gen. Scott 
governor of the city of Mexico. In 1850 he was elected governor of Mississippi. He 
was charged with combining with Gen. Lopez to organize an expedition to Cuba; but 
evidence for the prosecution was lacking. In 1854 he was chosen to congress, and in 
1856 re-elected, being put at the head of the military committee. He was prominent in 
debate, and a decided adherent of Calhoun and his political doctrines. 


QUI’TO, or SAN FRANCESCO DE QUITO, the capital of Ecuador (q. v.), and of the pro- 
vince of Pichincha, stands between two parallel ranges of the Andes, on the e. side of 
- the voleano of Pichincha (q. v.), at an elevation of 10,283 ft. above the sea, and in lat. 
0° 14’ s., long. 78° 45’ w. Its site, in the midst of mountains, is very uneven; its ap- 
pearance, however, is picturesque, and its beautiful environment of mountains, together 
with its clear, healthy, and temperate climate, averaging 60° Fahr., and described as an 
eternal spring, make it one of the most charming cities of South America. From the 
hills in the vicinity, a beautiful panoramic view, embracing seven icy peaks of the Andes, 
may be obtained; and to the s. of the city extends the lovely valley of Chillo, laid out in 
gardens, The chief edifices are built of stone, the others of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, 
covered with tiles. Quito contains a university, many churches, monasteries, convents, 
several hospitals and colleges, a public library and several plazas. By the earthquake of 
Mar., 1859, most of the then existing churches, convents, and government buildings, as 
well as many private residences, were thrown down, property to the value of $3,000,000 
was destroyed, and many lives lost. From this calamity, the city has in great part re- 
covered. Quito is the seat of the only archbishop in the country, and of the government. 
Coarse cotton and woolen goods and jewelry are manufactured, and the trade in grain, 
indigo, metals, and liquors is extensive. Pop. about 80,000. 

QUIT RENT is the small rent which is payable by the tenants of old manors, by 
which they go quzet and free. In old records, it is called white rent, because it was paid 
in silver money, as distinguished from corn rents. 

QUIT’TOR. See QUILTOR. 

QUOIN (Fr. coigne, from Lat. ewneus = Gr. gonia) is generally a wedge or an angle. 
In artillery, the quoin is a wedge inserted beneath the breech of a gun, for raising or 
depressing the muzzle. The Armstrong gun is elevated by a screw instead of a quoin; 
but considering the rough service of actual warfare, it is doubtful whether the clumsier 
quoin is not more to be depended on. Quoins on shipboard are wedges used to prevent 
casks from damaging each other. 

Quorn, in architecture, is one of the stones forming the solid corner of a building. 
Where the work is of brick or small materials, the quoins are usually of ashlar. They 
was ets project, and are molded, when they are called ‘‘ rustic quoins.” See Rustic 

TORK. 

QUOITS, a game much practised by the working classes in the mining districts of 
Great Britain, seems to have been derived from the ancient game of <‘‘ throwing the 
discus,” which was such a favorite amusement of the Greeks and Romans. The discus 
was a circular plate of stone or metal, 10 to 12 in. in diameter, and was held by its 
further edge with the right hand, so as to lean upon the fore-arm, and was cast with a 
swing of the arm, aided by a twist of the whole body. It was generally thrown edge 
foremost, and upward at an angle of 45°, so as to give it as great a range as possible, and 
the player who threw it farthest was the winner. Similar to this game was the ‘‘ throw- 
ing of the solos,” a heavy spherical mass of stone or iron, perforated through the center, 
to admit a rope or thong, by the aid of which it was thrown. In this game also the 
farthest throw was the successful one. It is still practised by the mountaineers of the 
Appenzell in Switzerland. The game of quoits differs very considerably from both of 
these. A quoit is a flattish ring of iron, generally from 8} to 94 in. in external diameter, 
and between 1 and 2in. in breadth. It is convex onthe upper side, and slightly concave on 
the under, so that the outer edge curves downward, and is sharp enough to stick into the 
ground. The mode of playing is as follows: Two pins, called “hobs,” are driven into 
the ground from 18 to 24 yards apart; and the players, who are divided into two parties, 
stand at one hob, and in reguiar succession throw their quoits (of which each player has 
two) as near to the other hob as they can. The points are counted as in bowls or in 
curling. To facilitate the sticking of the quoits at the point where they strike the 
ground, a ‘‘clay end”’—that is, a flat circle of clay, about 1 or 2 in. in thickness, and 14 
ft. in radius—is placed round each hob. This requires to be kept moist, and should have 
sawdust strewed over it. The quoit, when to be thrown, is grasped with the right hand 
by one side, and pitched with an upward and forward jerk of the hand and arm, which 
give it a whirling motion, and cause it to strike the ground with its edge. Professional 
players acquire such dexterity in this game, that they can very frequently ‘‘ ring” their 
quoit—that is, land it so that the quoit surrounds the hob. 
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QUOR’RA. Sce NIGER. 


QUO RUM (Lat. quorum, of whom) is a legal term, denoting a certain specified num- 
ber out of a larger number as entitled or bound to act for certain purposes. Thus, in 
statutes appointing commissioners or trustees of a public work, it was usual to namea 
certain number of the whole body as sufficient to discharge the business, when it may be 
inconvenient for all to attend. 


QUOTID/IAN FEVER. See AcUE. 


QUO’ WARRANTO is a writ or information issued from the higher courts in England 
or the U.S., calling upon a person or body of persons to show by what warrant they 
exercise a public office or privilege, It is the legal mode of remedying any usurpation 


of privilege or of office. 


R THE eighteenth letter in the English and other western alphabets, is one of the 
9 group of liquids. See Lmerrers. Its name in Hebrew was resh meaning fore- 

head, and the rude outline of a head is thought to be yet recognizable in the 
Phenician form of the letter. Of all the consonants, R approaches most nearly to the 
vowels. In Sanskrit, there is an R-vowel distinguished from the R-consonant by a dif- 
ferent character. The Greek, also, had two varieties of R, one with the ‘‘spiritus asper” 
(4), or rough breathing, at the beginning of words, and when following another R; and 
another with the weaker breathing (4) in other positions. The Romans in spelling Greek 
words represented the former by 7, and hence we still write Rhodes, rheumatism, catarrh. 
This 7% was probably of the guttural kind commonly called a ‘‘burr.” This pronuncia- 
tion of 7 occurs as a peculiarity of individuals everywhere, but it is universal in North- 
umberland and Durham, and characterizes the pronunciation of the letter in certain 
positions throughout Germany and Scandinavia. The normal pronunciation of R in 
English and in the Romanic tongues (and it appears to have been the same in Latin) isa 
vibratory sound produced by applying the tip of the tongue near the roots of the upper 
fore-teeth. From the resemblance to the growl of an angry dog, R was called by the 
ancients the dog’s letter. In modern English, there is an increasing tendency to smooth 
down the roughness of the vibration, until, in sueh words as far, serf, world, the r has 
dwindled to a kind of nondescript vowel, modifying the preceding vowel. This emas- 
culating process—for such it undoubtedly is—is in so far only the operation of the 
universal law of phonetic decay, arising from the natural tendency to spend as little energy 
as possible; but it has been accelerated in this case by a fashion which is apt to mistake 
languor and indifference for refinement. This affectation goes so far as to turn words 
like very, rare, into vewy, waaw. RK is one of the most difficult articulations; children are 
long in learning it, and some individuals never can pronounce it. Whole nations (e.¢., 
the Chinese and some Polynesian tribes) have no such consonant in their language, using 
linstead. The interchanges of 7 with / are noticed under L. A more remarkable sub- 
stitution is that of r for d, which was very prevalent in early Latin, as we learn from 
Priscian and from inscriptions. Ex. arvocatos for advocatos, The Latin of the literary 
period had returned from this corruption, except in arbidier (from an old verb, adbitére, 
to go to, to intervene), arcesso, and meridies (for medidies, from medius). The substitu- 
tion is easily accounted for, when we consider that in both sounds the tongue is applied 
to the same part of the palate; only in the one it is applied firmly; in the other, loosely, 
so as to vibrate. 

A very common phenomenon, especially in Latin, is the sinking or degradation of an 
original s between two vowels into r. On inscriptions we find Lases, asas, esum, for 
what at a later period was written Laves, aras, eram. Jus, mos, became in the genitive 
juris, moris, instead of jusis, mosis. Even final s was sometimes degraded to 7, as in the 
double forms, arbor = arbos, honor = honos. Curiously, we know the date when the ten- 
dency to change s between two vowels into 7 set in; for Cicero remarks that L. Papirius 
Crassus, who was consul 336 B.c., was the first that was called Papirius, the ancestral 
name having been Papisius. The interchange in question occurs also to some extent in the 
Teutonic tongues. Compare Eng. forlorn with lose (Ger. verlieren), was with were; Ger. 
wesen (to be) with war (was); Goth. hausjan with Ger. héren (to hear); Eng. hare with 
Ger. hase. The unstable nature of this articulation is manifested in its frequently 
changing its place with regard to an adjoining vowel; compare board with broad ; bird 
with old d77d ; grass with A.-S. gers. 

RA. See Eeypr. 

RAAB (Hung. Gyér), a city of Hungary, stands on an extensive plain at the conflu- 
ence of the Raab and the little Danube, a branch of the great river of that name, 63 m. 
n.w. of Budapest. It consists of an inner and outer town, is regularly built, and for 
the most part well paved. It contains numerous religious edifices, among which is a 
beautiful cathedral. Cap. of co. of Raab. Pop. ’90, 22,795. 


RABANUS MAURUS. See HRABANUS MAURUS. 
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RABAT, a fortified town of Morocco on the El Buragrab river at its mouth, opposite 
the town of Zela. It was founded in 1806 by Jakub el Mansur. It is not easily accessi- 
ble for shipping, but has a little trade in olive oil, wool, skins, and bones, It manufac- 
tures carpets, mats and pottery. Pop. about 25,000 with 100 Europeans. 


" RABBI (Hebrew and Aramaic, my master) an honorary title applied to the Jewish 
masters of the law and learned men. The title varies considerably in form in the 
Talmudic sources, Rabbi, Rabban, Rab, Rabbenu, Rabbana, Ribbon, and Ribbit. Previous 
to the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem it does not occur, except in the case of 
Rabban Gamaliel the elder. This is, however, considered by modern authorities as not 
positively authentic, but as having probably been conferred upon him by later genera. 
tions, when title-giving had come into vogue, honoris causa, the early masters of the law 
having been known simply by their proper names, Hillel and Shammai, Shemaiah and 
Abcalion, etc. The application of the title in the New Testament (except in the Gospel 
of Luke) to John the Baptist and Jesus, and the warning to the disciples not to seek 
after it (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8), are, therefore, anachronisms. ‘The first authentic use of the 
title is in the case of Raban Yohanan ben Zakkai who, after the destruction of the Temple, 
established a college or school of the law in Yabhue (Jamina), a small Palestinian town 
near the coast of the Mediterranean. (See Sheirira Gaon, Sedher Tannaim V’amoraim ; 
Greetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. 1Y., note 9.) 

The institution of the title is stated by the Talmud to have been due to the lesser 
ability of the later sages, whose authority would not otherwise have been recognized. 
“‘ Rabban is a greater title than Rabbi; but greater than Rabban is the simple name.”’ 
(See Arukh, edited by Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, article 1) 18.) After the dissolution of the 
Jewish state had necessitated the cessation of the old priestly and sacrificial worship, 
under which the high-priest had been the supreme sacerdotal dignitary, the entire 
charge of maintaining and perpetuating Judaism fell into the hands of the rabbis, who 
were at once the teachers of the law, the judges of all ritual, or civil legal questions, 
and, although this was not strictly their function, the preachers of morality and religion. 
They are divided into several classes, who must be carefully distinguished from each 
other according to their time and the part they take in the history of Judaism. The 
oldest are the Soph’rim, or Scribes, who existed from the days of Ezra, himself called 
Sopher, until the destruction of the Temple. Their task was the care and preservation 
of the Torah, or written law, and the handing down of ancient unwritten or oral inter- 
pretations and rules (Kabbalah). During this period the law found its authoritative 
expression and enforcement through the Sanhedrim (Hebraized form of the Greek 
Synhedrion), the supreme legislative body, which met in the marble hall of the 
Temple (Lishkhath Haggazith), and was presided over by a president (Vasz) and a vice- 
president (Abh-Beth-Din). 

The next period was that of the*Zannaim, i.e., traditor (70-200 a.p.). As their 
name indicates, their duty was to hand down all the authentic traditions of the oral law, 
which they compiled in various collections, the most celebrated and generally accepted 
of which is the Mishnah (edited by Rabbi Yehnddah ‘Hannasi), They were followed 
by the Amoraim (200-500) ‘‘ declarers or staters.’’ As their designation shows, their 
task was to comment and interpret the Mishnah, and they were clothed with authority 
to ‘‘ declare’ or ‘‘ state’’ its correct meaning. Their interpretations received the name 
of Gemara. Mishnah and Gemara together form the Talmudh, which received its final 
redaction in this period (through R. Ashi). Of the Talmudh there are two versions, 
which contain respectively the interpretations of the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Rabbinical colleges (Talmudh Babhli and T,. Yerushalmi). The next epoch was that of 
the Sabhuraim or Rabbanan Sabhuraé, thinkers’’ (500-650). Their name indicates that 
they had authority only to express opinions concerning the meaning of their prede- 
cessors (Sebhara, opinion, thought). 

The succeeding period, which closes the specific Talmudic age, was that of the 
Gaonim, ‘the famous brilliant’’ (650-1050), These rabbis were renowned for vast 
erudition, but restricted themselves to the exposition of the received teachings. 

From the close of the Gaonic epoch until the present day is known specifically as 
the Rabbinical period. Here also two periods must be distinguished, Rishonim and 
Ahronim, i.e., early and late, or ancient and modern. To the former are reckoned the 
rabbis of the early middle ages, particularly in France and Spain, beginning with Rashi 
and the Tosaphists, to the latter the later medieval and modern rabbis. 

The office of rabbi is to expound and interpret the laws of Judaism and in particular 
to decide the numerous and difficult questions of ritual and practice. He must, there- 
fore, be distinguished from the Darshan or Maggid, i.e., the preacher who expounds to 
the congregation the ethical and religious teachings of the Jewish faith, and from the 
Hagan, or cantor, whose duty is to read and chant the prayers of the synagogue 
service. Frequently, however, the various officers, especially the first two, are com- 
bined in one person. 

The authorization as rabbi was conferred in ancient times through the Semikhah, or 
laying on of hands, upon a capable person by the head of the Sanhedrim. At present 
only an examination showing the proficiency of the candidate in the law is asked. 

Institutions for the training of rabbis exist in many countries. In Germany, there are 
seminaries at Berlin and Breslau ; in Austria at Buda-Pest ; in France the Ecole Rab- 
binique, at Paris ; in the United States the Jewish Theological Seminary, at New York ; 
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and numerous Yeshiboth, or rabbinical schools, in Austria, Russia, and the Orient. Many 
of these institutions require of the candidate also a liberal secular education. The title 
Rabbi is not always the official designation of the office. 

The Ashkenazim (Jews of German and Polish origin) use the term Rabbi; the 
Sepharadim (Jews of Spanish and Portuguese origin), the term Hakham, or sage ; the 
Termanim (Jews of the province Zemen and Arabia in general), the term Mor?, teacher. 

Many secondary titles indicate the learning or station of a rabbi. Some such are 
Lamdhan, learned; Baki, expert; Hariph, keen; Muphiag, extraordinary ; Gaon, 
brilliant ; Mareh D’athra, master of the city ; Resh Matha, head of the place, the last 
two being only given to chief rabbis of towns or districts. Rabbi, when used in the 
Talmudh without any name following, means R, Yehndhah, the author of Mishnah. 


RABBIT, Lepus cuniculus, an animal of the same genus with the hare, but of 
smaller size, and with shorter limbs, the hind-legs shorter in proportion. It is not 
adapted, like hares, to seek safety by rapid and continuous running, but by retreat- 
ing to burrows, which it excavates with great dexterity. Except in some varieties, which 
result from domestication, the ears are only about as long asthe head. The wild rabbit 
is of a grayish-brown color, paler or whitish on the under parts; the ears not tipped 
with black, like those of the common hare; the tail rather larger and more conspicu- 
ous—brown above, white beneath. The rabbit exhibits a remarkable difference from 
the hare in its gregarious habits; and another in the comparatively imperfect state of 
the young at their birth, which are blind for some days, and are almost destitute of 
hair. It delights in sandy heaths, dry grounds covered with scattered furze or juniper, 
and other such situations; to which, however, it is by no means restricted, and is often 
very troublesome by its depredations on crops in the finest fields, having its abode in 
some neighboring wood, but it never makes its burrow in a wet soil. Although now 
very abundant in most parts of Britain, and generally throughout Europe, the rabbit is 
said to have been introduced into Britain from Spain, and even to have been originally 
brought to Europe from the n. of Africa. In a wild state the rabbit is monogamous, 
and the attachment of a pair is said to continue during life; but in a state of domestica- 
tion, it ceases to pair. The fertility of rabbits is proverbial; they begin to breed when 
six months old, and are capable of producing several litters in a year, of 4 to 12 or more 
in a litter; so that, in favorable circumstances, they multiply with prodigious rapidity ; 
and although they have many natural enemies, would in many places become an intoler- 
able pest to farmers, were not means adopted to reduce their numbers. Rabbits often 
inflict great injury on plantations by barking young trees, seeming to take pleasure in 
tearing off far more than they can eat. An infusion of tobacco repels them from trees, 
The flesh of rabbits is in high esteem, and the fur being used for various purposes, rab- 
bit-warrens are found profitable in lands not suited for agriculture. See RABBIT-SKINS, 

Instances have occurred of the rabbit and hare breeding together, but they are very 
rare, and the creatures seem rather to regard one another with antipathy. 

Tame rabbits exhibit great variety of colors—gray, brown, reddish-black, more or less 
mixed with white, and often white with all the characters of albinism. Peculiarities of 
other kinds also appear in some of the varieties, among which excessively long and 
drooping ears are one of the most remarkable. Fancy rabbits are prized and tended like 
fancy pigeons. But when rabbits are kept for economical purposes, those which differ less 
widely from the original type are preferred. Rabbits eat almost any kind of vegetable 
food; the coarser blades of cabbages, turnip-leaves, celery-tops, carrot-tops, and other 
produce of the garden, not suitable for human use, are readily consumed by them, as 
well as chick-weed, sow-thistle, dandelion, and many other weeds. With very little 
trouble, and still less expense, a man can easily secure one or two rabbits a week for his 
family from the produce of his stock. When the rabbit-inclosure contains a plot of 
grass and clover, it affords them an important part of their food. Great care is requisite 
to keep their boxes dry, neglect of which, and a too exclusive feeding with green and 
succulent food, cause diseases, often fatal, particularly to the young. Dry food, such as 
corn, ought to be frequently given; and aromatic herbs—such as parsley, thyme, milfoil, 
etc.—not only tends to preserve the health of rabbits, but to improve the flavor of their 
flesh. It is usual to give no water to tame rabbits; but it is better to supply them 
regularly with it, and the females particularly need it after producing young. 

The Angora rabbit is a remarkable variety, with very long silky hair, which is easily 
stripped off in summer, and is of considerable value. The rearing of this kind of rab- 
bit is extensively practised in some parts of France, for the manufacture of gloves, etc. 

An old English name for the rabbit is cony, and its name in many other languages is 
similar to this, as Lat. ewniculus, Ital. coniglio, Ger. kaninchen, Welsh ewningen; but the 
rabbit is not the cony (q.v.) of Scripture. 

The gray rabbit (/epus sylvaticus) of North America is the most plentiful species of 
the genus lepus in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the more southern states; but 
although it somewhat resembles the common rabbit in color, and is ratherinferior to it in 
size, its habits are intermediate between those of the rabbit and of the hare. It does 
not burrow, although, when hard pressed by a pursuer, it retreats into any accessible 
hole, and sometimes digs, in order to escape from or enter an enclosure. See illus., 
Horszs, Docs, AnD Raszits, vol. VIL, fig. 16. 
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RaBBITs, in point of law, give rise to many nice questions, which in practical life are 
of no small importance, for they form a branch of the game-laws (q.v.). In England 
and Ireland, the law till 1880 was that whoever is owner of the soil is entitled to catch 
and kill all the rabbits he finds upon it, without any game license, As between landlord 
and tenant, the rule was, that unless the lease expressly said that the rabbits belonged to 
the landlord, they belonged to the tenant, who could kill and catch them at discretion. 
The ground game act of 1880 largely altered the presumptions in law on this subject. 
Now the occupier of land has, as incident to and inseparable from his occupation, the 
right—to kill and take ground game, that is, hares and rabbits, thereon concurrently 
with any other person who may be entitled to kill and take ground game thereon. The 
occupier may in writing authorize one other person to kill ground game, the person, 
being a member of his family dwelling on the land, a servant or any one hired for reward. 
Such persons require no game license, but must have the gun license. No person quali-' 
fied under this act shall use firearms to kill ground game between the hour after sunset 
and the hour before sunrise. If any one trespass on land to kill rabbits, he is liable to 
be fined £5; and he may be arrested, if caught in the act on the lands, and detained, 
provided he do not tell his name and address, and quit the lands. The rabbits which he 
has poached cannot, however, be taken from him by any person, except, only, when he 
is on the highway, and then only by a constable, who suspects he has poached them. 
In the latter case, viz., where the poacher is stopped on the highway by a constable (and 
he cannot be stopped by any other person there), he cannot be taken into custody, but 
merely is liable to be summoned before justices, and fined. Poachers who take rabbits 
in the night-time now commit an indictable offense, and not merely an offense which 
justices can punish summarily. There is no close-time as to rabbits, and any person may 
buy and sell them without any license. In Scotland, also the tenant was heretofore 
entitled to kill them if there was no express reservation of them to landlords, and the pro- 
visions of the Ground Game act of 1880 apply to Scotland as to England. Poachers of 
rabbits are punished summarily in the same way, and constables on highways may stop 
poachers asin England. The only difference between the law of England and Ireland is, 
that in Ireland a game license is not required in any case for killing rabbits, whether 
the lands are the sportsman’s own lands or not. See also GAME Laws ; POACHING. 

RABBIT-SKINS have a regular commercial value in consequence of the hair being 
well adapted for felting purposes; hence they are collected in large numbers by the 
chiffoniers of this and other countries, and the hair itself is not unfrequently imported 
from Holland and Germany under the erroneous name of ‘‘cony-wool.” Its chief use 
is in making the bodies of felt hats; and this is now done by machinery of very inge- 
nious construction. It consists of a hollow cone of copper, of the size of the felt-cones 
required by the hatters. The cone is covered with perforations, and it fits on to a metal 
shaft of the diameter of its base by means of a collar, which can be turned round by a 
band, so as to carry the perforated cone with it. At the bottom of the metal shaft is a 
fan, moved by machinery, which produces a strong downward draft, so that if the hairs 
are thrown against the cone, they are held tightly by the current of air through the per- 
forations, and as the cone regularly revolves, its outer surface becomes entirely coated 
with the rabbit-hair. When a sufficient thickness is obtained, the smooth copper cone is 
easily drawn out, leaving a cone of wool, which is felted by the usual processes of wetting, 
beating, etc. Another ingenious contrivance in this machine is to make the draught of 
air caused by the fan blow the rabbit-fur forward to the cone, so as to distribute it with 
an evenness which could not otherwise be attained. 

The skins, after the hair has been removed from them, are sold to the glue-makers, 
and are used—mixed with shreds of other skins—in the manufacture of glue and size. 
Besides these uses, the skins of rabbits are dressed as furs, in various ways, to supply 
the demand for cheap articles; and so skillfully is this branch of trade carried on, that 
admirable imitations of the rarer and more costly furs are made. Thus, ermine and 
miniver are made from white rabbit-skins, the black ones furnishing the spots; and the 
common variety is dressed and dyed various ways, to represent the furs of dark colored 
animals. In the reign of Henry VIII. rabbit-fur was valued very highly, and was 
worn by the nobles of the realm; this is referred to in the charter of the Skinners’ 
company. ‘Tasmania exports about 30,000 skins per month to England. 

There has been a very large market in the United States for the imitation furs pre- 
pared from rabbit-skins, to which country British manufacturers have largely exported. 


RABELAIS, FRANGot!s, the greatest of French humorists, was born, according to the 
general statement of biographers, in 1483, but more probably toward 1495, at Chinon, a 
small town in Touraine. His father, Thomas Rabelais, was proprietor of a farm in the 
neighborhood, celebrated for the quality of its wine, the sale of which he, perhaps, 
combined with the business of an apothecary. His prosperous circumstances enabled 
him to give to his son every advantage of education, and at an early age the boy was 
sent as a pupil to the neigboring abbey of Seully. His progress in his studies being 
found by no means satisfactory, he was thence removed to the university of Angers. 
Here—though as a scholar he still remained quite undistinguished—he was fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Jean (afterward the celebrated cardinal) Du Bellay, 
to whose steady and helpful friendship he was subsequently much indebted. At the 
desire of his father he consented to embrace the monastic state, and, after passing 
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through the preliminary novitiate, became a brother of the order of St. Francis, in the 
convent of Fontenay le Comte, according to the annalist, Pierre de St. Romuald, about 
1509, but the discovery of a document by M. B. Fillon (Poitou et Vendée, Fontenay, 1861) 
renders the date 1519 more probable. HKabelais now devoted himself with the utmost 
ardor and perseverance to the prosecution of his hitherto neglected studies. Aiming at 
the widest culture attainable, he ranged the whole circle of the sciences as then under- 
stood. 'To medicine, in particular, he seems to have been strongly attracted; and in the 
sphere of language, in addition to Latin and Greek, he is said to have attained a com. 
petent mastery of Italian, Spanish, German, English, Hebrew, and Arabic. Meantime, 
with his brother-monks, he was much the reverse of a favorite. They hated him for 
his devotion to the new learning, and suspected his Greek to be only a cover for heresy. 
About 1528 a search was made in his cell for suspicious books; the whole were confis. 
cated, and to save himself from further and sharper persecution he fled. But though 
only a poor monk, the wit and learning of Rabelais had gained him several influential 
friends, through whose exertions he obtained from Pope Clement VII. an indulgence to 
transfer himself from the order of St. Francis to that of St. Benedict, and became an 
inmate of the monastery of Maillezais. For the calumny afterward circulated, that his 
removal was necessitated by the odium attached to a life of profligate indulgence, there 
seems no reason to suppose that there ever was the smallest ground. We must infer 
that in his new abode he found himself not much more comfortable than before, as after 
a few years he quitted it abruptly, without the sanction of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
thereby incurring the severest censures of the church. But it was not persecution that 
induced this second flight from the monastic state. It was the incurable aversion of 
the grotesque humorist to the restraints of the ‘‘regular” clergy. And nobody seems 
to have really blamed him for his professional apostasy—his own bishop, among others, 
receiving him at his table in the most friendly manner! During 1524-380 he appears 
to have frequented the universities of Paris and Bourg, which may account for the 
intimate knowledge of university manners and opinions shown in his great work. In 
the year 1530 he settled himself at Montpellier, and, taking a medical degree at the uni- 
versity, was appointed to the post of lecturer. In 1532 he went as hospital physician to 
Lyons, where he published several works on medical science, besides other miscellaneous 
matter bearing on archeology, jurisprudence, etc. In the beginning of 1584, his old 
friend, Jean Du Bellay, then bishop of Paris, and shortly after to be cardinal, passed 
through Lyons on an embassy to Rome, whither, in the capacity of traveling physician, 
Rabelais was delighted to accompany him, in fulfillment of a desire long cherished. 
While at Rome he petitioned Paul III. for a remission of the penalties still attached to 
his misdemeanor before mentioned; and through the interest of Du Bellay and others, a 
bull was obtained, absolving him and permitting his return to the order of St. Benedict. 
But he continued the exercise of his profession of medicine at Montpellier and other 
towns till 1538, when he withdrew as canon into Du Bellay’s own abbey of St. Maur des 
Fosses, near Paris, and resumed his monastic habit. The death of Francis I., in 1547, 
was followed by the fall of cardinal Du Bellay, the new monarch, Henry II., favoring 
the cardinal de Lorraine. Rabelais shared for a time in the disgrace of his old protector, 
whom he appears to have followed to Rome, but his tact and irresistible humor won him 
friends among the Lorraines, and in 1551 he obtained the curacy of Meudon, in the 
occupancy of which the remainder of his life was passed. So far as record remains of 
it, his life here was happy and blameless. He was exemplary in the fulfillment of duty, 
profuse of charity, sedulous in the relief of suffering, for which his medical knowledge 
afforded him unusual facilities, and always specially delighted to cultivate, as occasion 
served, the society of those any way noted as eminent in learning or science. He died 
at Paris, in 1558, in the Rue des Jardins, in the parish of St. Paul, in the cemetery of 
which he was buried. 

The scientific treatises of Rabelais are—almost in the nature of the case—long since 
utterly forgotten; but his romance,in which are narrated the wonderful adventures of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel,continues to take rank as one of the world’s masterpieces of humor 
and grotesque invention. In the form of a sportive and extravagant fiction, it is, in fact, 
a satirical criticism of the corrupt society of the period, the prevalent follies and vices 
of which are parodied with surprising effect and ingenuity. The difficulty of its alle- 
gorical form, however, and the quantity of recondite allusion it embodies, tend some- 
what to impair the effect of the work for most modern readers. Also, it must be said, 
that in his attempt to 


Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 


it isthe whim of the writer to infect himself with not a little of its foulness; and such is 
the riotous license of the buffoonery, from behind which, as a stalking-horse, he shoots 
the arrows of wit, that few books are less fitted for general perusal in the present more 
decorous times. On the publication of his work, the charge of irreligion and atheism 
was freely preferred against Rabelais, and certain other scandals were circulated, for 
which there seems to have been in his life no foundation, except as the free tone assumed 
by the writer might suggest a precarious inference to defective morality in the man. 

he religious corruptions of the time, and the vices of the priestly class, had formed 
one favorite theme of his satire, and he simply paid the usual penalty in thus incurring 
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the easy retort calumnious. See Delécluze, Francois Rabelais (Par. 1841), and P. Lacroix, 
Rabelais sa Vie et ses Ouvrages (Par. 1859), in the latter of which works the incidents of 
his career are for the first time correctly narrated. See also Walter Besant’s Rabdelavs 
(1879) ; id. Readings from Rabelais (1881) ; and Stapfer, Rabelais (1889). 


RAB'IES, the name given to a disease affecting the dog and other animals, was known 
to the ancients, and is spoken of by Aristotle, Pliny, and Horace; but it does not seem 
to have been then so virulent in its nature, or alarming in its consequences, and Aris- 
totle, perhaps in ignorance, states that man was not subject to its attacks. It was very 
prevalent on the continent two or three centuries ago, but was comparatively rare in this 
country until the last century. This malady stands almost alone in this, that all animals 
seem liable to its attacks. 

It is a matter of dispute among some of our best authorities whether rabies be occa- 
sionally spontaneous in the carnivora—the only animals in which it is undoubtedly 
inherent—or communicated solely by inoculation. , 

Looking simply at the Aéstory of the disease, the facts would seem to be against the 
spontaneity theory. Rabies is not known in some countries, such as the cape of Good 
Hope, s. Africa, Egypt, Syria, the South Sea islands, Lisbon, where dogs swarm; and 
in Constantinople, where they go at large, and support themselves on offals of all kinds 
and qualities, the disease is of very rare occurrence. John Hunter relates that It was 
not known in Jamaica for 40 years previous to 1783, when it was introduced by an 
affected dog from America; and Dr. Hamilton says that curs of the most wretched 
description abound in the island of Madeira—that they are affected with almost every 
disease, tormented by flies, by heat, thirst, and famine, yet no rabid dog was ever seen 
there. There is often, no doubt, great difficulty in tracing the cause of rabies from 
inoculation. The owner may feel convinced that his diseased dog had almost never 
been out of his sight, or exposed to an aifected animal; but when we consider the pred- 
atory habits of the dog, and his love of association, and how easily he can steal away 
unobserved by night or by day for a longer or shorter time, we can readily acccunt for 
the most vigilant eye being occasionally off its guard. It has been asked, as an objection 
to the exclusiveness of contagion or inoculation, How was rabies at first originated? But 
the same difficulty attends the case of small-pox and other diseases which now arise 
only from contagion. 

There is another important peculiarity in this disease on which medical men are divided 
-——viz., whether the virus of a rabid animal, other than of the carnivorous species, can 
communicate the disease. Experiments to test this were made by some foreign sur. 
geons of eminence, by Drs. Vaughan and Babington of London, and at the Royal Vet- 
erinary College; and it is reported that in every instance they failed in producing the 
disease. It is certain, however, that others have not so failed in their object. MM. 
Majendie and Brechet in 1823 inoculated two dogs with the saliva of a hydrophobic man, 
and it resulted in one of the dogs becoming rabid, which in turn communicated the dis. 
ease to other dogs and some sheep. Mr. Earl, the well-known London surgeon, in 
administering medicine to a hydrophobic woman, was bitten by her, and he immediately 
excised the bitten part. Being accused of unnecessary fear and cowardice, he deter- 
mined to justify his fears, and having inoculated rabbits with the woman’s saliva, some 
of them became rabid. Mr. King of Bath succeeeded in producing the disease in a 
common hen by the virus of a cow. Several other cases could be related, but it may 
serve our purpose to quote the following remarks of Mr. Youatt: ‘‘I can imagine that 
the disease shall not be readily communicated by the saliva of a graminivorous animal; 
but I have once produced it in the dog with the saliva of an ox, and twice with that of 
the horse, but I have failed to do it in very many cases. While on this point, it may be 
remarked, that the writer once saw a rabid horse bite a young man’s hand rather severely, 
while incautiously giving it a ball of medicine, and he accompanied him to sir Astley 
Cooper, who, according to his invariable practice, as he told us, applied nitrous acid to the 
injured part, and he assured us that no bad effects would accrue; and neither there did.” 

We shall briefly notice some of the leading symptoms of rabies in the dog and horse. 
These may be exhibited in the dog in a few days, or it may be, and often is, weeks, and 
even months after he has been bitten. At first he loses his appetite, becomes sullen, 
fidgety, has a vacant gaze, licks or gnaws the injured part, laps any liquid that comes in 
his way——for he has, unlike man, no dislike for water, although he has a difficulty in 
swallowing it—eats wood, straw, hair, and other indigestible substances; and in a day or 
two he becomes quarrelsome, bent on mischief, bites at anything that comes in his way, 
and his bark is more like a howl; his lower jaw often becomes pendulous, and general 
paralysis sometimes precedes death; and as a rule, on the fifth or sixth day he dies. The 
principal post-mortem appearances are these—enlargement and increased vascularity of 
the salivary glands, inflamed condition of the base of the tongue and fauces, epiglottis, 
and stomach, which last organ almost invariably contains such indigestible substances as 
straw, hair, offal, etc. The symptoms in the horse, which become apparent in a few 
weeks, are those of extreme irritability. He trembles, heaves, and paws, staggers and 
falls; and after a severe struggle, he suddenly rises again, and appears settled and col- 
lected, when he will again exhibit the usual distressing symptoms. He is sometimes 
ee bites, foams, and snoris; and generally in three days he dies paralyzed and 
exhauste 
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Pasteur has for some years maintained, and sought to prove, that rabies originates as a 
zymotic disease in dogs, which by bite is communicated as rabies to other dogs and as 
hydrophobia to men. Following methods analogous to those found by him so successful 
with chicken cholera in fowls and splenic fever in sheep, M. Pasteur proceeded to ex- 
periment on the culture of an artificial or weakened virus, in order by inoculation with 
this ‘‘ culture” to secure a preventive against the more dangerous and painful forms of 
the disorder. In 1884 a distinguished committee of French specialists reported strongly 
in favor of themethod. Of the dogs previously inoculated with the artificial virus, all 
successfully resisted the strongest natural virus, though communicated in a variety of 
ways ; the majority not previously inoculated succumbed to the disease when bitten by 
mad dogs, or otherwise infected by their virus. While rabies was believed to be blood- 

oisoning or an affection of the nervous system, no special precautionary measures could 

e taken. Preventive measures, when it is known, or even suspected, that the disease has 
manifested itself, should not for an instant be neglected. All dogs known to have been 
bitten, or been in the company of the rabid animal, should be immediately destroyed, 
and every other dog in the town and district confined, or closely muzzled, for several 
weeks, or even months. As to the measures to be taken when a human being is bitten 
by a rabid animal, see HypRoPHoBIA. 


RABINET, a small piece of ordnance formerly in use. It weighed but 300 lbs., and 
fired a small ball of 12 in. diameter, with a very limited range. 


RABUN, a co. inextreme n.e. Georgia, drained by the Chattooga and Little Tennes- 
see rivers and Tallulah creek ; 464 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 5606, chiefly of American birth, with 
colored. The surface is rugged and mountainous; in the s. part are the Tallulah falls, 
of great beauty, situated in a wild gorge. Corn and pork are the only products. The 
county is noted as the home of many illicit distillers. Co. seat, Clayton. 


RA'CAHOUT, a farinaceous food imported from the Barbary coast, and sometimes 
recommended, but with questionable judiciousness, to invalids. “It is believed to consist 
of the meal of the acorns of the Barbary oak (quercus ballota), flavored with some 
aromatic herb. It is sometimes sold under its French designation of racahout des Arabes. 
It must not be confounded with tacahout (q.v.). 


RACALMU’TO, or RAGALMUTO, a commune of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, in 
an inland situation, on the crest of a hill 12 m. n.e. from Girgenti. It is said to be of 
Saracenic origin. It has a castle built by Frederick Chiaramonte In the 14th century. 
Pop. abt. 18,400. 


ROCCONT’GI, a commune in the w. of northern Italy, pleasantly situated on the 
Maira, 21 m. s. of Turin by railway. Its palace, surrounded by a small but handsomely 
laid-out park, is one of the country residences of the royal family. Silk fabrics and 
twist, and woolen cloths, are manufactured. Pop. 10,000. : 


RACCOON’, or Racoon, Procyon, a genus of quadrupeds of the bear family, wrsde, 
but differing widely from the typical members of that family, in being less perfectly 
plantigrade, the whole sole of the foot being indeed rested on the ground when the ani- 
mal is still, but being partly raised when it walks, while when running it only touches 
the ground with the tips of its toes, and moves in a bounding manner. The dentition 
also differs from that of bears, there being, for one thing, only six instead of seven 
molars on each side in the lower jaw. The dentition indicates an aptitude both for ani- 
mal and vegetable food. The general appearance may be described as intermediate 
between that of a fox and of a bearin miniature. The raccoons are exclusively Ameri- 
can. The common raccoon (P. lotor) is a native of North America, from Canada to the 
s. of Mexico. It is about the size of a small fox, grayish-brown; the muzzle white. The 
hair is of two kinds, an under coat soft and woolly, of a uniform gray; and long and 
rather stiff hairs projecting through the wool, and alternately marked with black and 
grayish-white. The raccoon frequents the sea-shore, and the margin of swamps and 
rivers. It commits great ravages on fields of Indian corn, plantations of sugar-cane, etc., 
and is not less destructive to poultry. It feeds much on oysters, particularly in the 
alluvial coast-lands of Carolina and neighboring regions where the American oyster 
abounds on the banks of rivers and creeks, and exhibits great dexterity in opening oys- 
ters. It is also very fond of crabs and other crustaceans. It has a curious habit of dip- 
ping or washing its food in water, whence its specific name lotor (Lat. washer). When 
pursued, it often takes refuge in a tree, climbing with great agility, but its destruction is 
then considered sure, whence the American proverbial reference to a tree’d’coon. The 
fur of the raccoon is used in the manufacture of hats, and is a considerable article of 
commerce.—Another species, the CRAB-EATING Raccoon (P. canerivorus), the crab-dog 
of Guiana, is found in all parts of South America e. of the Andes. It is rather larger 
than the common raccoon, although very similar to it.—Both species of raccoon display 
the same love of glittering things which is so remarkable in magpies, jackdaws, and 
others of the crow family. Mr. Wood mentions in his Natwral History that a common 
raccoon did its best to get a ring off his finger by hitching one of its crooked claws into 
the ring, and pulling with all its strength; and a gentleman once resident in Guiana 
informed the writer of this article that a crab-eating raccoon, which he caught young, 
os eee tamed, showed a propensity to steal silver spoons. See illus., MAMMALIA, 
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RACE, a term employed in some cases, particularly in the English channel, to desig 
nate the powerful current formed bya rushing tide. Thus, between the island of Aider- 
ney and cape La Hogue, on the coast of France, is the Race of Alderney; and off the iske 
of Portland, on the coast of Dorsetshire, England, is the Race of Portland. 


RACE. ‘‘A race is aclass of individuals concerning which there are doubts as to 
whether they constitute a separate species, or a variety of a recognized one. Hence the 
term is subjective; i.e., it applies to the opinion of the investigator rather than to the olyect of 
the investigation; so that its power is that of the symbol for an unknown quantity in 
algebra. The present writer having as yet found no tribe or family for which a sufii- 
‘cieng reason for raising it to a new species has been adduced, has either not used the word 
- race at all, or used it inadvertently. Its proper place is in dnvestigation, not in exposi- 
tion.”—Latham, Natural History of the Varieties of Man. 


RACE, the portion of a loom from which the shuttle is projected through the shed, or 
separated threads of the warp. 


RACE-HORSE, a breed of horses distinguished for extreme fleetness. It owes its origin 
in great measure to Arabian, Barbary, and Turkish horses introduced into England. The 
great interest taken in horse-racing (q.v.) since the time of James L., has led to the great- 
est care of the animals employed in it, and the utmost improvement of the breed. The 
race-horse is generally longer-bodied than the hunter, and the same power of leaping is 
not required. See Horsk-RAcine. 


RACEME!’ (Lat. vacemus, a bunch of grapes), in botany, a form of inflorescence (q.v.) 
which is centripetal (see CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL), and in which the flower- 
stalk throws off branchlets (pedicels) of nearly equal length, and each bearing a, single 
flower. Familiar and very perfect examples of the raceme may be seen in the red or 
white currant and in the barberry. Notwithstanding the origin of the name, a bunch of 
grapes is not a true raceme, but a panicle (q.v.). 

RACEMIC ACID. See Tarranric ACID. 


RACHEL, ExisE (properl EuisE RacHEL FEtrx), a celebrated French tragédienne, 
was b. at Mumpf, in Switzerland, of poor Jewish parents, on Feb. 28, 1820. The family 
removed to Lyons, in France; and in order to aid in its support, the child Rachel and her 
sister Sarah were in the habit of singing for chance gratuities in the streets and cafés of 
the place. In 1831 the household was transferred to Paris, and for Rachel, lessons were 
procured in singing from an eminent teacher of the day. In music, she gave no promise 
of special excellence; and in 1834 she made her first appearance on the stage as ‘an 
actress. Though her talent had previously been discerned by certain of the more judi- 
cious (among others, Jules Janin and the celebrated Mlle. Mars), it was only in 
1838 that in the character of ‘‘ Camille,” in Corneille’s tragedy of Les Horaces, she first 
strongly attracted the attention of the public. The admiration excited by her perform- 
ance rapidly grew into enthusiasm; and from this time forward, in the great parts 
supplied by the classic masterpieces of Corneiile, Racine, and Voltaire, she shone with- 
out arival. In 1843 her fame may be said to have culminated in her appearance as 
‘*Phédre” in the tragedy of that name by Racine. In Adrienne Lecouvreur, a piece expressly 
written for her by MM. Legouvé and Scribe, she had also immense success, though in 
other more modern parts, her popularity was somewhat less. The furor excited in 
Paris in 1848 by her public recitation of the Marseillaise Hymn, in the interest of the 
revolutionary government, will continue to connect her name with the public history of 
the period. In 1849 she made the tour of the French provinces, and subsequently visited 
England and Russia, everywhere meeting with success and enthusiastic recognition. 
Her health, however, had begun to fail: in 1855, in the course of a professional visit to 
America, it altogether gave way, and she returned utterly prostrated. A residence at 
Cairo failed to restore her to strength; and on Jan. 3, 1858, she died at Cannet, near 
Cannes. Asan artist, within the limits prescribed by her genius, she had probably never 
been quite equaled. Of the burning intensity which characterized her rendering of 
passion in its fiercer concentrations, no words can give an adequate image. ‘‘She does 
not act—she suffers,”’ some one very well said of her. Her ‘‘ Phédre”—by common consent 
her masterpiece—was an apocalypse of human agony, not to be forgotten by any one who 
ever witnessed it. In character, Rachel was neither exemplary nor amiable. Of the details 
of her private life, it is as well that nothing should be said. Inher professional relations, 
she was notoriously grasping and avaricious. Her immense popularity enabled her, during 
much of her career, pretty much to dictate her own terms to managers, and of this power. 
she is said to have availed herself without scruple or generosity. In this way she very 
rapidly amassed a large fortune. If little else of good is on record of her, she was 
constant in her home affections. 


RA CHIS (Gr. the back-bone), in botany, the primary floral aais, an elongation of the 
stem or of a branch, from which arise the flower-stalks (peduncles), or to which the 
flowers are immediately affixed. 

RACHI'TIS. See Rickers. 


RACINE, a co. in s.e. Wisconsin, drained by Fox and Root rivers, and bounded by 
lake Michigan on thee ; traversed by the Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, 
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Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads; 340 sq. m.; pop. 1890, 36,268, chiefly of American 
birth. Surface level; wheat, etc., hay and cattle are staples. Co. seat, Racine. 


RACINE, city and co. seat of Racine co., Wis.; on lake Michigan and the Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads; 28 miles s. of 
Milwaukee. It is the seat of Racine college (P. E.), Racine academy, St. Catherine’s 
academy (R. C.), and the Racine home school, and has a high school, commercial insti- 
tute, public school property valued at $250,000, St. Luke’s hospital, and Taylor orphan 
asylum. ‘There are a college, a school, anda Y. M. C. A. library. The city is lighted 
by electricity, and has waterworks supplied from lake Michigan, electric street railroads, 
about forty churches, several national and state banks, and daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals. In 1890 the U.S. census reported for Racine 190 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing $11,533,207 capital and 4,872 persons, paying $2,418,498 for wages 
and $4,340,308 for materials, and having a combined output valued at $8,462,359. The 
principal manufactures were agricultural implements, value of output about $2,000,000; 
carriages and wagons, nearly $2,000,000; tanned and curried leather; trunks and valises, 
foundry and machine shop products, and malt liquors. Pop. ’90, 21,014. 


RACINE, JEAN, the most admired of all the French dramatists, was b. at Ferté-Milon, 
Dec. 21, 1639, of a respectable family belonging to the bourgeoisie. At the age of four 
he lost both his parents, and then went to live with his maternal grandfather, by whom 
he was sent to the college of Beauvais. Here he remained till he was 16, at which time 
his grandfather died. He was then taken to Port Royal (q.v.), where his grandmother 
and his aunt Agnes were leading a recluse life, and placed at the school which had been 
opened in that celebrated retreat by the pious scholars assembled there. Racine aston- 
ished his teachers by the rapidity of his progress in all his studies, especially in Greek; 
but he won their regards still more by the affectionate seriousness of his character, which 
gave a delicacy to his ardent sensibilities and vivid imagination. They loved him, yet 
they trembled for him. When they saw him wander—Sophocles or Euripides in his 
hand—among the shadows of the abbey, anxiety took possession of their hearts; and 
when they learned that he secretly indulged in the sinful pastime of making verses, they 
even thought it necessary to punish their favorite. Their punishment was indeed an 
odd one, for they obliged him to turn the hymns of the Roman breviary into French 
verse! Novels were placed under the same ban as poetry. One day the sacristan Lance- 
lot found him reading the Byzantine romance of Bishop Heliodorus (q.v.), entitled The 
Loves of Tieagenes and Charicleia, and threw the book in the fire; but Racine says that 
it was already fixed in his memory, and that he smiled at this futile attempt to rob him 
of it. We can easily see that Racine was not at all ascetically disposed as yet. Aftera 
residence of three years at Port Royal, during which time he had, among other things, 
read and annotated the best Greek and Latin classics, he went to the college d’ Harcourt 
to finish his curriculum with the study of logic. Then he went out to ‘‘see life,” got 
into loose company, became irregular himself, andeven grew so reckless as to burlesque, 
in his correspondence, the pious phraseology in vogue at Port Royal. Deep was the 
grief and incessant were the remonstrances of his old friends, but they were long with- 
out avail. He had made some little name as a poet by an ode on the marriage of the 
king, and had had the good fortune to get a pension for it, but still his income was small 
and precarious; and when a maternal uncle, who was a canon-regular of the church of 
St. Genevieve at Uzés, in Languedoc, held out to him the hope of a benefice, Racine 
went to live with him in 1661, and tried to study systematic theology. But the effort 
was a hopeless one. While he gazed vacantly into the Swmma of St. Thomas, his 
thoughts were with Ariosto and Sophocles. In the summer of 1662 he returned to Paris 
in disgust, and commenced life as a dramatic writer, having meanwhile made the 
acquaintance of Moliere and Boileau. His first piece was La Thébaide, ow Fréres Ennemis, 
(1664) ; but it was not till 1667, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power and pecu- 
liar character of his genius excited marked attention. For the next ten years his career 
as a dramatist was unsurpassably brilliant, yet, strange to say, we know almost nothing 
of his private or social life during that time. We have to content ourselves with little 
more than a few meager facts relative to his literary performances, the chief of which 
are Britannicus, Berenice, Bajazet, Mithridate, Iphigénie, and Phédre. Suddenly, at the 
early age of 38, in the full sunshine of his fame and vigor of his power, he resolved to 
abandon both the stage and the world, and become a Carthusian monk. The effect of 
his Port-Royal training was now seen. In the midst of all his literary ambitions and 
strifes, his little excesses, irregularities, and amours, Racine had carried with him a keen 
and faithful conscience; and partly from disappointment, partly from remorse, he 
longed to forget all in acts of devotion. With difficulty he was prevailed upon to mod- 
ify the rigor of his purpose, and instead of seeking for religious felicity through the pri- 
vations of solitude, and the severities of penance, to do so through marriage with some 
pious woman, and the cultivation of domestic virtues. A suitable lady—very devout, 
but not very intelligent—was found for the poet in the daughter of the city-treasurer of 
Amiens, and the marriage took place in 1677. Seven children, two sons and five daugh- 
ters, were the fruit of this union. Shortly after it, Racine was appointed historiographer 
to the king. Henceforth his course of life was pursued with the utmost regularity—one- 
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third of the day being given to God, another to his family and friends, and the remainder | 
to the king. His Hsther (1689) and Athalie (1691) are the only dramas which he produced 
after his conversion, and they are profoundly imbued with religious feeling. Athale is 
reckoned by some his finest effort, and certainly the only one which can at all be placed 
in comparison with it is the Phédre. The poet died, after a brief illness, on April 26, 
1699. 

Racine’s dramatic genius was essentially French, or pseudo-classical, and therefore it 
is not easy for Englishmen trained to appreciate the power, magnificence, and variety 
of the Shakespearian tragedy, to sympathize with it or to criticise it impartially. in the 
eyes of his countrymen, he 1s the most perfect, if not the most sublime, of all their dra- 
matists. Corneille may at times exhibit a grander and more rugged energy, but in 
beauty, grace, and a certain tender majesty of style, Racine is held to be without a 
rival; and it must be remembered that style, and not portraiture of human character, 
was the thing in which French dramatists aimed to shine. The declamations in which 
the heroes and heroines of Racine indulge are marvelously: fine pieces of rhetoric; but, 
compared with the Elizabethan drama, they are deficient in deep insight into human 
nature and in genuine passion, while humor is altogether excluded. See Mémoires of 
Racine, edited by his son Louis. The editions of his works are innumerable, and some 
are of great splendor; that of Girodet (Paris, 3 vols. 1801-05) being reckoned one of 
the finest specimens of typography in the world. See P. Robert, La poétique de Racine 
(Paris, 1891). 


RACK (Sax. wrocan, Ger. recken, to stretch), an instrument of torture, used for extract- 
ing confessions from criminals and suspected persons. It consisted of a large oblong 
frame of wood, with four beams a little raised from the ground, on which the sufferer 
was stretched and bound. Cords were attached to his extremities, and gradually 
strained by means of a lever and pulleys, till the operation, if persisted in, caused dislo- 
cation of the limbs. The rack was known in the 1st and 2d centuries in the s. of 
Europe, and applied to the early Christians. It was in use in England in the 15th and 
16th centuries. According to Coke, it was first introduced into the Tower by the duke 
of Exeter, constable of the tower, in 1447, whence it came to be called the ‘‘ duke of 
Exeter’s daughter.” It is mentioned by Holinshed in 1467; but its use first became 
common in the time of Henry VIII. as an implement of torture for prisoners confined 
in the Tower. The infliction of the punishment of the rack took place during the reign 
of the Tudor sovereigns by warrant of council, or under the sign-manual. In 1628, 
however, on the murder by Felton of the duke of Buckingham, it being proposed in the 
privy-council to put the assassin to the rack, in order that he might discover his accom- 
plices, the judges resisted the proceeding, as contrary to the law of England. In vari 
ous countries of Europe the rack has been much used both by the civil authorities in 
cases of traitors and conspirators, and by members of the inquisition to extort a recanta- 
tion of heresy. It is no longer in use in any part of Europe. 


RACK, or RACK-work, is a straight bar, with cogs or teeth placed along it, so as to 
correspond with similar cogs or teeth placed on a wheel, thus: If the baris not movable, 
the wheel is attached to a traversing frame, and as it revolves, is moved along by the 
resistance of its teeth to those on the bar. It was in this way that the formation of a 
railway was first projected, the rail and the driving-wheel of the engine to be both fur- 
nished with corresponding teeth. In mechanics, rack-work has innumerable applica- 
tions. 


RACK’ETS (Fr. raquette), a game frequently played in England; it is merely a modern 
variety of the old game of tennis (q.v.). 


RACK-RENT is the full yearly value of lands let upon lease, or to an occupier, or held 
by a tenant for life, as distinguished from the value fixed by the lease or agreement 
between the parties, and which is often less or greater than the real value. 


RACOON’DA, or Nurria, the fur of the coypu (q.v.). 


RACZ, or O Brczu, a t. of Hungary, in the co. of Bacs, on the right bank of the 
Theiss, 45 m. s. of Szegedin. It carries on an extensive trade in corn. Pop. ’90, 16,965. 


RADACK AND RALICK, two parallel chains of islands in the group called Marshall’s 
islands. See PoLyNEsIA. 


RADCLIFFE, Ann, the most popular English novelist at the close of the last century, 
was b. in London, July 9, 1764. She was of respectable parents named Ward. In her 
23d year she married Mr. William Radcliffe, a student of law, but who became proprie- 
tor and editor of a weekly newspaper, the Hnglish Chronicle. Mrs. Radcliffe lived much 
in retirement, known only to a few friends, by whom she was warmly esteemed. Her 
works are—The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne (1789); A Stceilian Romance (1790); The 
Romance of the Forest (1791); The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794); A Journey through Holland, 
etc. (1794); and The Italian (1797). Mrs. Radcliffe’s popularity was constantly increasing 
down to the date of her latest work, when, in her 38d year, ‘‘like an actress in full pos- 
session of her applauded powers,” as Scott has remarked, ‘‘she chose to retreat from the 
stage in the full blaze of her fame.” She lived 26 years afterward, dying in 1823. For 
the copyright of her Mysteries of Udolpho, her best work, she received £500; and for that 
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of The Italian, £800. These sums were at the time considered excessive, and were per- 
haps the largest ever given in Great Britain for works of fiction until the great era of 
the Waverley novels. A sixth romance, entitled Gaston de Blondeville, and a collection 
of Poems by Mrs. Radcliffe, were published after her death. 

As a novelist, Mrs. Radcliffe is pre-eminent for vivid poetical imagination, and for 
great power of romantic narrative and description. Her paintings of external nature, 
and of scenes of feudal pomp, gloom, terror, or mystery, are quite unrivaled in modern 
romance. In the art of awakening curiosity and enchaining attention, she is no less 
skillful. She keeps her readers in a state of breathless awe and suspense; but in the end, 
when she resolves all the seemingly supernatural agencies and horrors of her tales into 
simple natural causes, she unquestionably fails, for her explanations are inadequate to 
account for the effects produced. She has also little variety of character or striking 
individual portraits, and no wit or humor. Hence her works, with all their gorgeous 
pictures and potent spells, seldom interest beyond the period of youth. 


RADCLIFFE, Dr. Jonn, a celebrated physician, and the founder of the Radcliffe 
library at Oxford, was born at Wakefield in Yorkshire, in the year 1650. He was 
instructed inGreek and Latin at the grammar-school of his native town; and at the early 
age of i5 he was sent to University College, Oxford. In 1672 he took his degree of 
M.A., applied himself to the study of medicine, and having taken his degree of M.B. in 
1675, began to practice as a licentiate at Oxford. He immediately made himself con- 
spicuous by the originality of some of his ideas, treating the cases in which he was 
engaged with a total disregard of the usually received rules of the profession, and even 
holding up these to censure and ridicule. At the very commencement of his practice he 
made some remarkable cures; and in less than two years was on the high road to 
celebrity. In 1682 he took the degree of M.D., and remained still two years longer 
at Oxford in the practice of a lucrative profession. 

In 1684 Dr. Radcliffe removed to London. He established himself in Bow street, 
Covent Garden, where, in Jess than a year, he became the most popular physician of his 
time. lt is said that his conversational powers, ready wit, and pleasantry contributed to 
this result, quite as much as his professional skill. In 1686 the Princess Anne of Den- 
mark, made him her physician. After the.revolution, he was sent for by King William, 
who frequently had recourse to his advice, and the example of the sovereign was fol- 
lowed by most of the nobility and influential persons about the court. Dr. Radcliffe, 
however, was himself no courtier; he had no occasion to become one. Dr. Mead, who 
knew him well, pronounced of him, that he was ‘‘ deservedly at the head of his profes 
sion, on account of his great medical penetration and experience.” Blunt and inde- 
pendent in his manners—some indeed say even brutal, people nevertheless recognized 
under his rough exterior that quick perception and keen observation of symptoms which 
are so important in a master of the healing art; and thus his advice was asked by per- 
sons of all ranks, in return for which he received fees of an unprecedented amount. 

In 1694 he was called upon to attend Queen Mary, when attacked by the small-pox. 
It proved to be her last illness, as Dr. Radcliffe predicted, even before seeing her— 
merely upon reading the prescriptions of the other physicians in attendance before he was 
sent for. He did what he could, however, to save her, but in vain; and some attributed 
her death either to his want of skill or negligence. About this time he offended the 
Princess Anne, who, having sent for him on some occasion to St. James’s, had the 
mortification to hear that he swore all her royal highness’s ailments were nothing else 
than ‘‘the vapors.” This, combined with her knowledge of Dr. Radcliffe’s too great 
fondness for the bottie, made her appoint Dr. Gibbons as her physician in his place. 
Still, the king continued to employ him. On one occasion, he sent for him to the 
Netherlands to attend upon his favorite, the earl of Albemarle, for which he received 
£1200 from the king, and £400 from the patient himself, besides a diamond ring. To 
the king himself he frequently spoke with much honesty and plainpess concerning his 
ailments; once, however, he took too great a liberty, for upon his majesty showing him 
his swollen ankles, and asking him what he thought of them, Dr. Radcliffe replied, 
‘‘ Why, truly, I would not have your majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.” 
This was toward the end of 1699. He was not again consulted by that sovereign, who soon 
afterward died; nor was he ever again completely reinstated in the good graces of queen 
Anne, although she occasionally consulted him, and rewarded him handsomely for his 
services. 

In 1713 he was elected M.P. for Buckingham. He had a country-house at Carshalton, 
to which he used occasionally to retire; and here he was living in 1714, when Queen 
Anne was attacked with what proved to be her last illness. Dr. Radcliffe was sum- 
moned to attend her, but he either would not or could not come. He had taken physic, he 
said, and it was impossible for him to attend. The queen died in August; and the popu- 
lace were so enraged against Dr. Radcliffe that he dared not again show his face in 
London. This much chagrined him, as it kept him a prisoner in a country village. 
His own end, however, was fast approaching. He must have been really ill when sent 
for to the queen, as he himself survived her for only two or three months. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe died of gout at Carshalton on Nov. 1, 1714, and was buried at Oxford in St. 
Mary’s church with much ceremony. He died possessed of considerable property, the 
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whole of which he bequeathed to public uses. Thus, to University college he left his 
estate in Yorkshire, in trust, for the endowment of two traveling fellowships, and the 
purchase of perpetual advowsons, together with £5,000 for the enlargement of the 
college buildings. He left £40,000 for the erection of a public library in Oxford, since 
known as the Radcliffe library (q.v.), Which he endowed with £150 per annum for a 
librarian, and £100 per annum for the purchase of books. The Radcliffe observatory, 
at Oxford, was erected through his munificence. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, at Cambridge, Mass., was founded (1878) by the Society for Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women. The name of R. C. was chosen in 1893 in honor of Anne 
Radcliffe, the first woman to give a sum of money toward the endowment of Harvard 
college. It has 4 laboratories, and the use of the Harvard University library of 400,000 
volumes. There were, in 1896, 23 professors, 16 assistant professors and 53 other in- 
See ee almost all of whom were members of the faculty of Harvard university, and 

58 students. 


RADCLIFFE LIBRARY, Oxford. This institution, founded by Dr. John Radcliffe (q.v.), 
stands in the central area of Radcliffe square. The building is in the form of a rotunda, 
standing upon arcades, from the center of which rises a spacious and well-proportioned 
dome. This dome is 84 ft. in height from the pavement, and is beautifully wrought in 
stucco. The architect was James Gibbs, who commenced the building in 1787, and 
completed it in 1747. The library is approached by a handsome stone staircase, and 
over the entrance-door hangs the portrait of the founder by sir G. Kneller. The books 
composing the library are for the most part works on natural history, physical science, 
and medicine. Besides these, Gibbs, the architect, bequeathed to it a collection of 
works, chiefly architectural; Wise, the first librarian, a collection of coins; Kennicott, a 
theological collection; Frewen, a miscellaneous library; Viner, some law-books; while 
from the Frazer and Sale collections the trustees purchased 3855 oriental MSS. in the 
years 1758 and 1760. In 1856 the number of volumes comprising the scientific and 
medical collection was estimated by Dr. Acland, the librarian, as not less than 14,000, 
and not more than 15,000. From the year 1834 to the year 1840, the trustees expended 
£500 annually on the purchase of books. The grant, however, was reduced to £200 in 
1841, and continued at that low figure until 1863, when it was again raised to the sum of 
£500. In 1861, by an agreement between the Radcliffe trustees and the university, the 
scientific books of the Radcliffe library were removed to the university museum. 


RADEGUNDA, Sarnt, daughter of Berthar, a prince of Thuringia, in the earlier part 
of the 6th century. Having been carried as a prisoner to France in the twelfth year of 
her age by Clotaire, at that time king of the district whose capital is now called Soissons, 
she was educated in the Christian religion, and when she reached a mature age, was 
induced, very reluctantly, to become the wife of Clotaire. Her own wish having been 
to become a nun, her married life was in great measure given up to works of charity and 
religion, and Clotaire complained that he ‘‘had married a nun rather than a queen.” 
Eventually, about the year 553, she obtained his leave to retire to a monastery at Noyon, 
where she was consecrated a deaconess by the bishop Medard. Soon afterward she 
founded a monastery at Poictiers, in which she lived asa simple sister, but which she 
endowed richly, not only with money and lands, but also with relics and other sacred 
objects obtained from the Holy Land and all the more eminent churches of the e. and 
west. It was on the occasion of the translation to her church at Poictiers of a relic of the 
holy cross that the Christian poet Vexantius Fortunatus composed the celebrated and 
truly magnificent hymn Vewilla Regis Prodeunt. Radegunda outlived her husband by 
more than a quarter of a century, during which she was regarded as a model of Christian 
virtue; and her life has formed the subject of many beautiful legends, still popular in 
Germany and France. Her monastery, before her death, which took place in 587, num- 
bered no fewer than 200 nuns. Her feast is held on Aug. 18. 


RADEMACHER, .Josepu ; b. Westphalia, Mich., 1840. He graduated at St. Vin- 
cent’s coll., and at St. Michael’s seminary, Penn., and was ordained a Rom. Cath. 
priest, 1863. He labored in Attica, Ind., Columbia City, and Ft. Wayne; became chan- 
cellor of the last diocese; was called to Lafayette, Ind.; was consecrated bp. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1883; and was transferred to the see of Fort Wayne in 1893. 


RADETSKY, JOHANN JOSEPH WENZEL ANTON FRANZ KARL, Count of Radetz, an 
Austrian field-marshal, was b. in Bohemia, in Noy., 1766; and in 1784 entered the 
Austrian military service as a cadet in a Hungarian cavalry regiment, making his first 
campaign against the Turks in 1788-89. He took part in the Austrian wars with Napo- 
leon, brilliantly distinguished himself, and rose to the rank of lieut. field-marshal. After 
the conclusion of peace, he was stationed mostly in Hungary; but the threatening aspect 
of affairs in Italy caused him to be sent to take the command of the Austrian army in 
Lombardy; hostilities were, however, deferred, and Radetsky seized this opportunity 
of putting Verona in a complete state of defense. The Emperor Ferdinand, on his acces- 
sion in 1836, acknowledged Radetsky’s numerous and valuable services by raising him 
to the rank of field-marshal. The rebellion at last broke out suddenly in 1848, and 
Radetsky was forced to retire from Milan and continue his retreat to Verona (April 2). 
His departure was the signal for a general insurrection, only the renowned Quadrilateral 
(q.v.) and the citadel of Ferrara remaining in the hands of the Austrians; and the revolt 
of Venice cut off all Radetsky’s communications except that to the Tyrol. The Pied- 
montese army had now effected the passage of the Mincio (May 7), and closely invested 
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Peschiera, thus rendering Radetsky’s position an extremely critical one. He had onty 
50,000 men to oppose to the Piedmontese army of 41,000 men around Peschiera, a corps 
of observation 6,000 strong near Mantua, a body of 4,000 guarding the passage of the 
Mincio, the Roman army of 14,000 men holding the s. bank of the Po, and an army of 
Venetian insurgents, numbering 15,000, in his rear. Being thus unable to take the offen- 
sive, he waited anxiously for the re-enforcements which he expected by the Illyrian fron- 
tier, and which, after defeating the Venetian and Roman armies which attempted to 
stop their progress, joined him at Verona, on May 22. The Austrians now assumed the 
offensive, and marched on Mantua, defeating the Italians in two bloody conflicts at 
Montanara and Curtatone, but were in turn signally vanquished at Goito by Charles 
Albert, who gained by this victory the immediate surrender of Peschiera (May 29), and 
rendered Radetsky’s position more critical than ever. But the gallant Sardinian was 
no match for Radetsky in generalship, for he wasted his time before Mantua till 
Radetsky had raised an army of 82,000 men, with which he drove the king (July 22 and 
28) Lack, defeated him at Custozza (July 25), pursued him closely, converted his retreat 
into a disorderly flight, and again defeated him under the walls of Milan (Aug. 4). The 
king was now besieged in Milan, but (Aug. 6) a six months’ armistice was agreed to, and 
war was not resumed by the Piedmontese till Mar., 1849. Radetsky was this time better 
ie Senta and at once invaded Piedmont; after a successful brush with the enemy at 

igevano (Mar. 21), he totally routed them at Novara (Mar. 28), after an obstinate con- 
flict of six hours’ duration. Peace was now concluded with Piedmont, and Radetsky 
next besieged Venice, which surrendered after a long siege (Aug. 23). He was then 
appointed governor-general of Lombardy and Venice, and ruled with absolute authority 
till his retirement on Feb. 28, 1857, suppressing all insurrections and disturbances with 
the utmost rigor. He died at Milan, Jan. 5, 1858, at the age of 91 years. He bore the 
character of a brave soldier and consummate tactician, and, strange to say, acquired all 
his European reputation after he had passed his 80th year. 


RADFORD, WILuIAM, b. Va., 1808; entered the navy in 1825, rose through succes- 
sive grades to the rank of rear-admiral, 1866. He distinguished himself at Mazatlan in 
1847, and commanded the Cumberland in 1861; was on court-martial duty at Old Point 
Comfort when the Cumberland was sunk in her encounter with the Merrimac. He was 
in both battles at Fort Fisher 1864-65, in command of the New Jronsides under Admiral 
Porter, and in 1869-70 commanded the European squadron. He d. in 1890. 


RADIA'TA, the lowest of Cuvier’s four great divisions of the animal kingdom, derive 
their name from the organs of sense and motion being disposed as rays round a center; 
the other three, in ascending order, being the articulata, the mollusca, and the vertebrata. 
Before Cuvier’s time all invertebrate animals were divided into worms and insects. In 
1795 he presented a memoir to the natural history society of Paris, in which, to use his 
own words, he ‘‘marked the characters and limits of the mollusks, crustaceans, insects, 
worms, echinoderms, and zoophytes;” and in a memoir read before the institute in July, 
1812, he ‘‘distributed these various classes under three grand divisions, each of which is 
comparable to that of the vertebrate animals.” The necessity for the dismemberment 
and rearrangement of this heterogeneous assemblage which Cuvier grouped together in 
his Raprata has long been felt; and at the present day ‘‘the radiate mob” (as prof. 
Huxley terms it) may be regarded as effectually demolished. To show how these ani- 
mals have been rearranged, it is necessary first to mention that Cuvier himself divided 
them into five classes—namely (1) the echinodermata, (2) the entozoa (or intestinal worms), 
(8) the acalephe (or sea-nettles), (4) the polyp?, and (5) the infusoria. The echinodermata 
were included by Huxley (Hlements of Comparative Anatomy, 1864) in the annuloida 
(one of the eight primary groups into which he divided the whole animal kingdom); 
while J. Victor Carus (Handbuch der Zoologie, 1863), made them an independent group. 
The entozoa are placed by Huxley under the annudoida, and by Carus under the vermes. 
The acalephe are by unanimous consent placed in the cwlenterata, a primary group estab- 
lished by Frey and Leuckart. Of the polypi, those with ciliated arms (the bryozoa or 
polyzoa, of which the sea-mat or flustra is a well-known example) are now placed among 
the lower mollusks, which, under the term molluscoida, are considered by Huxley as one 
of the eight primary groups; while the remainder are placed amongst the cwlenterata. 
The infusoria are now regarded by most zoologists as a class of the protozoa (q.V.), a 
primary group established by Siebold. See Suskrnepoms, ANIMAL. 


RADIATION, a term applied to the transmission of certain qualities of vibratory 
motion which take place in the luminiferous ether, producing heat, light, and actinism, 
or chemical action. All these forms of radiation are produced, according to received 
theory, by similar undulations in the ether, the only difference being in their length; the 
longer undulations producing, when impinging upon matter, the greatest amount of 
heat; the medium-length undulations the greatest amount of light, while the shorter 
vibrations or wave lengths, included in the more refrangible rays, have the greatest 
power to sever chemical combinations. See Radiation in art. HEAT; also SPECTRUM 
and DIATHERMANCY. The subject of radiation has received much attention from scien- 
tists within a few years, and many interesting discoveries have been made, which go to 
indicate that the rays of light as well as of heat possess mechanical force which may be ~ 
converted into continuous motion, the experiments of Mr. Crookes, of London, being 
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among the most remarkable in this field. See RADIOMETER. The results of these experi- 
ments have raised a doubt in the minds of some in regard to the undulatory theory of 
light. Some of the phenomena suggest the action of the direct motion of particles of 
matter; but such a hypothesis was found long ago insufficient to account for many of 
the phenomena of radiation, and it is more probable that the theory of undulations will, 
as it has in all cases so far, afford sufficient explanation for the phenomena now under 
investigation. See the article SPECTROPHONE and PHOTOPHONE. 


RADIA’'TION oF HEAT. See Hnar. 


RADICAL (Lat. radicals, fundamental, from radia, root), originally radical reformer, a 
name applied to one of the political party which advocates extreme changes of a demo- 
cratic character in the state. 


RADICALS, in ee A radical is a term introduced by one of the fathers 
in chemistry, Guyton de Morveau, in 1787, but its signification was then more 
restricted than now, because chemistry was then a more restricted science. Its gen- 
eral meaning, however, allowed it to be gradually extended as the science advanced. It 
was used to signify a substance which, uniting with oxygen, would form an acid; in 
other words, it might be called an acidifiable base, either simple or compound. As the 
science of chemistry advanced and the number of compounds which were studied and 
produced multiplied, the word radical became to be applied to any simple or compound 
body possessing the power of uniting with an electro-negative body, or element, to form 

_an acid, neutral, or basic body. But the term is principally applied to compound bodies 
which are held together in such a way that they do not always break up when the com- 
pound of which they form a part is decomposed, or, if they do break up, hold an ele- 
mental relation to it. The idea of a compound radical may be expressed thus: Suppose 
one or more of the component atoms of,a fully saturated compound molecule to be 
removed; it isclear that the remaining molecule or group of atoms will no longer be 
saturated, but will have a combining power corresponding with the number of units of 
equivalency removed. Such a remaining molecule or group of atoms is a radical. 
Methane is a fully saturated compound, CH, but, if one of its hydrogen atoms is 
removed, there will be left the radical methyl, CHs, one molecule of which has the power 
to unite with one molecule of a univalent element, or two molecules with one molecule 
of a bivalent element, etc. Ammonia, NHs, in which the nitrogen is trivalent, yields, 
on the removal of a molecule of hydrogen the univalent radical amidogen, NH, which, 
with one molecule of potassium, forms potassamine, NH2K, and when combined with one 
molecule of the univalent radical methyl, CHs, forms methylamine, NH.2CHs. The loss 
of two molecules of hydrogen from ammonia leaves the bivalent radical imidogen, NH, 
which, with two molecules of methyl, forms dimethylamine, NH(CHs)z, while the removal 
of all three of the hydrogen molecules from ammonia leaves nitrogen alone, which often 
acts the part of a trivalent radical, as, for example, when uniting with three molecules 
of potassium to form tri-potassamine, NK3;, or with three molecules of methyl to form 
tri-methylamine, N(CHs)3. Again, a molecule of water, H2O0, when losing a molecule of 
hydrogen, becomes the radical hydroxvyle, HO, a body analogous in its affinities to 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine. Water, HOH (H:O), may therefore be compared ta 
hydrochloric acid, CLH, in which the hydroxyle replaces chlorine, or the contrary, while 
potassium hydroxide, KHO, may be compared to potassium chloride, KCl. See Cuzm- 
ISTRY. 


RADIOLI'TES, a genus of lamellibranchiate mollusca, found only in cretaceous rocks, 
and remarkable for the great diversity of its valves. The upper valve is fiat or conical, 
with a central umbo; and the lower is an elongatedcone, and has on its inner surface 
two large dental sockets, and lateral muscular impressions. ‘The upper valve is not per- 
forated with canals, as in the nearly related genus hippurites. More than forty species 
have been described. 

RADIOM’ETER, an instrument for measuring the intensity of radiant heat. The 
name is most commonly applied to the following invention of Crookes which, however, 
is not at all adapted to measure radiant energy, but which shows the action of radiant 
matter in producing motion from the effects of the reaction of a stream of molecules 
escaping from a number of easily moved heated surfaces. It consists of a number of 
delicate arms (usually four), supported at their center of horizontal motion, and above 
the center of gravity, upon a needle-point, so that they may revolve with the least 
resistance. Each arm carries at its extremity a very light disk of pith or of mica, black- 
ened upon one side, the blackened surfaces all facing in the same relative direction. 
The invention was the result of researches on the atomic weight of the metal thallium, 
in which it was sought to eliminate the error caused by the decrease of weight of a body 
heated in air. He placed a balance in an exhausted vessel, but this not succeeding, he 
made the following experiment. In an exhausted vessel he suspended a pith bar, while 
another pith bar was suspended in a vessel containing a natural quantity of air, and 
found that the bar in the exhausted vessel was repelled by a hot body, while that in the 
unexhausted vessel was attracted by it. An apparatus, the initial step in the construc- 
tion of the radiometer, was devised to attain quantitative results. A Ll shaped tube of 
glass had suspended in it, by a delicate glass fiber, a small horizontal rod carrying upon 
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each end a blackened disk of pith. The suspending fiber was attached above near the 
upper end of the vertical arm, and also to the middle of the horizontal bar, balancing it. 
To observe and to measure the motions of the horizontal rod, it had placed at its middle 
a mirror for reflecting a beam of light on a distant graduated horizontal scale, like that 
employed in sir William Thomson’s marine galvanometer. This apparatus was pre- 
liminary to the construction of the radiometer described above. 

There are several instruments, however, which measure radiant heat with the most 
extreme sensibility, among which the radio-micrometer invented by Boys is the most 
important. The action of this instrument depends upon the deflection, by a magnetic 
field, of a suspended thermo-electric circuit composed of three metals, viz.: two bars of 
antimony and bismuth which are soldered side by side to the end of a minute strip of 
copper foil. The copper foil receives the radiation to be measured. The upper ends 
of the thermo-couple are soldered to the ends of a long inverted \-shaped copper wire 
which completes the thermo-electric circuit. The absorption of radiant energy by the 
copper strip connected to the couple produces an electric current, and the circuit, being 
suspended in a magnetic field, is deflected according to the intensity of the radiation. 
The strip receiving the radiations is blackened on its face and when the instrument is 
properly adjusted for extreme sensitiveness it will clearly indicate when the strip is 
warmed gypton9 degree Centigrade. It will indicate the heat radiated on the surface of 
a penny from a candle flame 1,530 feet distant. 


RADIOPHONY. Graham Bell and Taintor have discovered that arapidly intermitting 
beam of concentrated sunlight cast upon a substance, placed so as to expose equal 
surfaces to the light, causes the substance to emit a musical sound. Oniy those rays 
that are absorbed by the substance produce the sound. Mercadier found a beam of 
electric light to have the same effect. The loudness of the sound is proportioned to the 
amount of heat absorbed, athermanous substances yielding much louder sounds than 
diathermanous. The sound is supposed to be due to the rapidly occurring changes in 
the temperature. See SPECTROPHONE. 


RADISH, Raphanus, a genus of plants of the natural order crucifere, having a spongy 
silique (q.v.), which does not split open when ripe, ends in a conical or awl-shaped beak, 
and is more or less divided into transverse cells, in some species adhering together 
even in decay, and in some falling asunder. The flowers are yellow, red, or purple. 
The common radish (R. sativus) has thick, round, tapering, and pointed pods, little 
longer than their stalks, very slightly contracted, and not falling to pieces. It is an 
annual, with branching stem from two to four ft. high, rough lyre-shaped leaves, and 
pale violet-colored flowers with dark veins. It is a native of Asia, from the coasts of the 
Mediterranean to Japan, and has been cultivated in China, India, and Europe from the 
most ancient times, for the sake of its fleshy roots, which have a sharp biting taste, and 
are much used when young as a salad, and also to some extent as a boiled vegetable. In 
this latter way, the young and tender leaves were also formerly used. The varieties of 
radish in cultivation are extremely numerous; but they are generally classed under the 
two heads of long-rooted and turnip-rooted radishes, the roots of the former resembling 
the carrot in shape, and the latter the turnip. The varieties differ very much, not only 
in form of root, but in color and size, a red color generally prevailing. Some of the 
darker-colored turnip-rooted radishes attain the size of a man’s head. JRadishesare sown 
at different seasons, and are generally used when young and small; but some kinds are 
occasionally stored for winter. The root of the radish possesses demulcent, stimu- 
lant, and diuretic properties, and is sometimes used in cases of atony, or of excessive 
secretion of mucus by the organs of digestion or the urinary organs. Radish juice, 
mixed with sugar-candy, is a popular and useful German remedy for hoarseness and 
cough.—Distinct from both the varieties above-named is the oil radish, which has a 
slender, scarcely fleshy, root, a short much-branched stem, and many-seeded pods. It 
is cultivated in China for the oil of its seeds.—Another species of radish (R. caudatus), a 
native of Japan, is there cultivated as an esculent. To this genus belongs the jointed 
charlock of our corn-fields (2. raphanistrum), which has found its way from Europe to 
North America, and is a troublesome weed there also. The seeds, however, may be 
advantageously crushed for oil.—The sea-radish (R. maritimus) is a more rare British 
species, the roots cf which are of fine quality and great pungency. 


RADIUS, in geometry, is a straight line drawn from the center to the circumference 
of acircle. See CrrcLE and QUADRATURE. In trigonometry, the radius is taken as 
unity, and the sines, cosines, etc., are expressed in terms of it. In astronomy the same 
term is employed in a slightly different sense; and to prevent confusion it is changed 
into radius-vector, ‘The radius-vector is a straight line drawn from the center of force to 
the position of a body which describes its orbit round that center; if the orbit is a circle, 
the radius-vector is invariable in its length, but constantly changes if the orbit be any 
of the other conic sections. From astronomy the term has been transferred to what are 
called polar equations in the higher mathematics. To express a curve by this method a 
point is taken for the polé,; through this point a line, the avis, is drawn, indefinite in 
length and arbitrary in direction; then as one end of the radius-vector is at the pole, its 
inclination to the axis, and its length at this inclination, will give a point in the curve. 
Equations to curves, when thus expressed in terms of the radius-vector, and its inclina- 
tion to the axis, are called polar co-ordinates, and are generally much simpler in form 
than when expressed by rectangular co-ordinates (q.v.), 
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RADNORSHIRE, an inland co. of south Wales, bounded on the n. by Montgomery- 
shire and Shropshire, and on the s. and s.e. by Brecknockshire and Herefordshire, 
Area, 471 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 21,791. Groups of mountains, seldom forming themselves 
into continuous chains, cover the greater part of the surface of the county. Radnor 
forest, which attuins the height of 2,163 ft., runs e. and w., and is the loftiest and most 
connected of the ranges. The south-eastern district is flat, with a gradual slope toward 
the east. Of the rivers, the chief of which flow southward, the principal is the Wye 
(which forms the greater part of the southern boundary of the county), and its tributa- 
ries the Ithon, the Elan, and the Lugg. The county formerly comprised large tracts of 
bog and moor land, which are in course of being gradually reclaimed and cultivated. 
Its valleys, especially that watered by the Lugg, are famed for the richness of their pas- 
tures, which feed splendid herds of ‘‘Herefords.” In the e. and s.e. districts of Rad- 
norshire excellent wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are grown. Though rather more 
than half the county is cultivated, yet of this less than a third is under the plow, fully 
two-thirds being in permanent pasture, chiefly for rearing sheep. The county returns 
one member to the house of commons. 


RA DOM, a government of the kingdom of Poland (q.v.), is situated to the s. of the 
government of Warsaw. Area, 4,769 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 782,274. The surface, partly 
traversed by the Sandomir mountains, which rise in the Katherinenberge to the height 
of upward of 2,000 ft., is the most elevated of the kingdom. The principal rivers are 
the Pilica and the Vistula, both of which flow north. ‘The soil is diversified. 


RADOM, capital of the government of the same name, stands on the Mleezna, 59 
m.s. of Warsaw. It has considerably improved in size within late years, and is the seat 
of an active trade and commerce. Pop. ’90, 16,065. 


RADOWITZ, JosEPH MARIA VON, Prussian general and statesman, b. Feb. 6, 1797, at 
Blankenburg, son of a nobleman of Hungarian descent, received his professional edu- 
cation at Paris, and in the military school of the kingdom of Westphalia, which he left 
in 1813, in order to enter the Westphalian army as an officer. After the peace in 1815 he 
received an appointment as master of mathematical and military sciences in the mili- 
tary school of Cassel; but in 1823 he entered the Prussian service, and in 1880 became 
chief of the general staff of artillery. By his marriage with the countess Maria v. Voss 
(1828), he became connected with the Prussian aristocracy, and soon became the leader 
of the anti-revolutionary party. In 1836 Radowitz was sent as Prussian military com- 
missioner plenipotentiary to the German diet at Frankfort. In 1842 he was named 
ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at the courts of Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau; and in 1845 he was raised to the rank of major-general. Mean- 
while his influence on public affairs in Germany became more and more conspicuous; 
above all, he was the confidant and adviser of King Frederick William IV. in his en- 
deavors to bring about a reform of the German diet, as his pamphlet, Germany and 
Frederick William IV. (Deutschland und Friedrich Wilhelm JV., Hamb. 1848), proves. His 
Conversations about State and Church, suggested by the present state of affairs (Gesprache 
aus der Gegenwart iber Staat und Kirche, Stuttg. 1846), may be taken as a manifestation 
of the intentions which tried to find a practical issue in the constitution of Feb. 3, 1847. 
When the revolution of 1848 broke out, a new field opened itself for Radowitz. The 
endeavors of Prussia to give a constitution to Germany, by means of the alliance of the 
three kings, was principally his work. He now obtained the leadership of the affairs of 
the union in the Prussian chambers as well as in the parliament, which assembled (March, 
1850) at Erfurt, but was unable to prevent the failure of the union scheme. On Sept. 27, 
1850, he became formally secretary for foreign affairs, but in 1851 retired to Erfurt, where 
he wrote his Newe Gesprdche aus der Gegenwart (2 vols., Erf. and Leip. 1851). He died 
Dec. 25, 1853.—Consult Frensdorff, Joseph v. R. A. (Leip. 1850), and Fyffe’s History of 
Modern Europe (1890). 

RAE, Joun, an Arctic explorer, was b. in the Orkney Islands in 1813, served for ten 
years as surgeon to the Hudson Bay company at Moose Factory (1833-43) and published 
a Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea (1850). He took part in the 
search for Sir J. Franklin in 1848. He received $50,000 from the English admiralty for 
information and relics of that unfortunate explorer. He d. in 1893. 

RAEBURN, Sir HENRY, R.A., a distinguished portrait-painter, was b. on Mar. 4, 1756, 
at Stockbridge, then a village near Edinburgh, where his father was a manufacturer. 
His parents died when he was little more than six years old, and he was educated in that 
well-known institution, George Heriot’s hospital. He was apprenticed to a goldsmith 
and jeweler when about 15 years of age; but having a very decided taste for art, he 
practiced miniature-painting during his leisure hours with such success that he was soon 
enabled to buy up his indenture and devote himself first to miniature, and not long after 
to portrait-painting in oil. He married when he was 22, and acquired some fortune by 
his wife. Proceeding to London, with introductions to sir Joshua Reynolds, he was 
kindly received by him, and practiced in his studio for about two months. Sir Joshua 
very soon perceived the high talent evinced by the young artist; advised him to visit 
Rome, and offered him funds for the purpose. Acting on this advice—he had funds 
sufficient—Raeburn set out, furnished with letters from Reynolds to Pompeo, Battone, 
and other artists of note in Rome at the time. After remaining two years in Italy, he 
returued, and settled in Edinburgh in 1780, where he soon received full employment as 
a portrait-painter. In 1812 Raeburn was elected president of the society of artists in 
Edinburgh; in 1814, associate of the Royal Academy of London, and in the following 
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year, academician. He was knighted in 1822, when George IV. visited Scotland, and 
shortly after was appointed king’s limner for Scotland. He died at Edinburgh on July 
8, 1823. Raeburn’s style was modeled in a great degree on that of Reynolds—he aimed, 
like him, in his pictures to produce breadth—which is the effect obtained by massing 
together and keeping as far as possible the lights distinct from the shadows, and making 
them respectively effective, in place of dividing and mixing them up all over the picture; 
but he carried out this principle in a manner and with a feeling peculiarly his own. He 
never attempted, by thick impasto and semi-transparent painting, to produce texture 
and luminous effect, but adopted the opposite mode of painting in a low tone with a 
sharp touch, working his colors with little admixture of any unctuous medium. In his 
portraits of men, in particular, he gives the characteristic expression in a simple but 
decided and effective manner, His style has been thought by connoisseurs to resemble 
in many respects that of Velasquez. Raeburn’s reputation was very high in his lifetime, 
and it is still rising, his pictures being now much sought after. Among the notable 
personages who sat to Raeburn for their portraits were sir David Baird, sir Walter Scott, 
Henry Mackenzie, Neil Gow, Harry Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Prof. Playfair, Francis 
Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn, and many Scottish nobles. An exhibition of his works was 
held at Edinburgh in 1876. 


RAFF, JoserH Joacuim (1822-82), German ‘composer; born in Switzerland; began 
scientific studies and only after some privation succeeded in devoting himself entirely to 
music. In 1844 he studied under Mendelssohn and in 1850 he followed Liszt to 
Weimar. He published Die Wagnerfrage (1852), in which he advocated the new Wagner 
school. In 1856 he went to Wiesbaden where he gave all his time to composition until 
in 1877 he was called to the new conservatory of music, at Frankfort on the Main. 
Raff was a prolific writer of instrumental music, all of which has been much admired. 
Among his symphonies are Jm Walde and Lenore. He wrote the operas Kénig Alfred 
and Dame Kobold, and many songs, 


RAFFAELLE, See RAPHAEL. 


RAFFLES, Sir THomas STAMFORD, a distinguished traveler and naturalist, was the 
son of a captain in the West India trade, and was b. at sea, off port Morant. in Jamaica, 
on July 5, 1781. His first appointment was to a clerkship in the East India house. 
Having attracted the notice of his superiors by his talents and industry, he received a 
permanent appointment in the office. In 1805 the court of directors determined on 
sending out an establishment to Penang or Prince of Wales’ island, and young Raffles 
was appointed assistant-secretary. He arrived at Penang in September of the same 
year; and having studied the Malay language with great diligence during the voyage, he 
was enabled to enter upon his duties with efficiency on his arrival. He continued his 
study of the Malay and other eastern languages, in which he made considerable progress. 
Eventually Raffles was made principal secretary. In 1808 he made a voyage to Malacca, 
where he had the opportunity of mixing with Javanese, Amboynians, Borneans, Papuans, 
Cochin-Chinese, and Chinese proper. With respect to Malacca itself, he collected much 
interesting information. In 1811, when it was resolved by the English government to 
take possession of Java, then belonging to the Dutch, it was arranged that Mr. Raffles 
should accompany the expedition as secretary to the governor-general, lord Minto, who 
was himself to take the chief command. After some hard fighting the troops took posses- 
sion of the island. Mr. Raffles received the appointment of liceutenant-governor of Java 
and its dependencies; and, upon the departure of lord Minto, took upon himself the 
entire administration of the newly-acquired territory. Much had still to be done in the 
way of conciliating the native princes and chiefs to the British rule. He had to appoint 
British residents at several of the native courts, and to frame rules and regulations 
for their conduct. He ordered a general survey to be made of the whole island, the 
reading of which, as well as of all the reports connected with that and other things, 
occupied a considerable part of his time. By frequent personal interviews with the 
natives also he sought to become acquainted with their manners and character, and to 
make such regulations as would be for their best interests, both morally and materially. 
While engaged in this career of usefulness his health gave way; and in 1816 he returnea 
to England, stopping by the way at St. Helena, where he had an interview with Napoleon. 
On his arrival in England he wrote his well-known History of Java, published in two 
volumes 4to in 1817, in which year he received the honor of knighthood. Java having 
by this time been restored to the Dutch, sir Stamford Raffles was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Bencoolen, a settlement upon the coast of Sumatra, where he landed in 
March, 1818. In the latter part of that year he was called to Calcutta, on a visit of 
business, and instead of returning directly to Bencoolen, was sent to form a new settle- 
ment at Singapore. Here he remained for some months, and then again returned to 
Bencoolen, where he continued to discharge the duties of lieutenant-governor until Feb., 
1824, when he was compelled by ill-health to return to England. The vessel in 
which he set sail took fire, the crew and passengers escaping with difficulty in the boats. 
By this accident sir Stamford Raffles lost the greatest part of his effects, including a fine 
collection of natural history, and other things, valued at about £20,000. After his arrival 
in England he lived to carry out what had been one of his favorite projects—namely, 
the formation of the Zoological Society of London, of which he was named president, and 
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to the interests of which he devoted himself to the time of his death. This took place 
on July 5, 1826. 

RAFFLESIA, a remarkable genus of plants belonging to the small natural order 
raflesiacee, an order composed entirely of parasitic plants, which consist merely of a 
flower, and form part of the rhizogens of Lindley. The rafflesiacew are natives 
partly of the Indian islands and partly of South America. The plants of the genus 
rafiesia have neither stalk nor leaves, but are mere flowers seated upon the roots of 
species of céssws, making their appearance at first as a hemispherical swelling of the bark 
of the root, and, after the bark has broken, rising up in the form of a head of cabbage, 
whilst the perianth is covered with imbricated bracteze, which are more or less recurved 
after it has opened. The perianth is thick, fleshy, and 5-partite. The germen is inferior, 
and contains many ovules; and the anthers, which are numerous, are seated under the 
revolute margin of the top of the style column. After the flower has expanded, it 
diffuses a carrion-like smell, that even attracts flies, and induces them to deposit their 
eggs. The largest and first-discovered species, R. Arnoldi, was discovered in 1818 in 
Sumatra by Dr. Arnold, and was sent to the eminent botanist, Robert Brown, by sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, the British governor in Sumatra. Its flower measures fully 
3 ft. in diameter, is capable of containing almost two gallons of fluid, sometimes weighs 
10 lbs., and is the largest of all known flowers. <A smaller species, R. patma, whose 
flowers are 16 in. to 2 ft. in diameter, 1s highly prized by the Javanese as a medicine, for 
its strong styptic powers. . Horsfieldii, another Javanese species, is stili smaller, ity 
flowers being only 3 in. broad. 


RAFN, KARL CHRISTIAN, a celebrated Danish critic and archeologist, was b. at 
Brahetrolleborg, in the island of Fiinen, Jan. 16, 1795, and educated at the university of 
Copenhagen, of which he was appointed sub-librarian in 1821. Even while a boy at the 
gymnasium of Odense, he was distinguished by his fondness for the old Norse literature 
and language. and when he became officially connected with the university, he under- 
took a general revision of all the Icelandic and old Norse MSS. preserved there. It is to 
Rafn’s unwearied exertions that Denmark owes the foundation (1825) of the ‘‘ Society 
for Northern Antiquities,” whose principal object is the publication and criticism of all 
documents that can throw light on the subject of old Norse literature. To this single 
end Rafn devoted his whole life. As secretary of this society he edited and published 
a great many ancient Scandinavian MSS., occupying about 70 volumes. Among his 
numerous important works, we may mention a Danish translation of Norse Mythic and 
Romantic Sagas (8 vols., 2d ed. 1829-380); an edition (from a manuscript), with philologico- 
critical remarks, of Ragnar Lodbrog’s death-song, under the title of Krdkumdl, seu 
Epicedium Ragnaris Lodbroci, Regis Danie (Copenh. 1826); a complete collection of the 
Norse sagas (many of these MSS. being hitherto unedited) entitled Fornaldar-Ségur 
Nordlanda (Copenh. 3 vols., 1829-30); and the Miéreyinga-Saga (1832) in Icelandic, with 
translations in Danish and Faroese, and a critical apparatus. But his most widely- 
known and perhaps his most interesting work is his Antiquitates Americana, seu Scrip- 
tores Septentrionales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in America (Copenh. 1837), in which, 
from a critical examination of numerous geographical, nautical, and astronomical data 
in certain Old Norse MSS., he comes to the conclusion that America was discovered by 
Norsemen in the 10th c., 400 years before Columbus was born; and that from the 11th 
to the 14th century a large tract of the North American coast had been visited and even 
partially colonized as far s. as Rhode Island and Massachusetts—a conclusion, it may be 
added, the probability of which has been confirmed in several important points by 
recent topographico-antiquarian researches in these states. The subject was followed up 
by him and Finn Magnussen in their Historical Monuments of Greenland (3 vols., Copenh. 
1838-45). Another very important work to which Rafn furnished a great part of the 
text, carefully worked up from MSS., and a Danish translation of the first three and the 
i1th books in parallel columns, is the great collection of historical sagas representing 
events that took place out of Iceland, and entitled Forumanna Ségqur (12 vols., Copenh. 
1828, et seq.). He has also had a great share in drawing up and editing the Icelandic 
MSS. relating to the history of Russia and other eastern countries, and of which two 
volumes appeared at Copenhagen in 1850-52, under the title of Antiquités Russes. Rafn 
died at Copenhagen, Oct. 20, 1864. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. The ragged school, as distinct from the English industrial 
school, is a voluntary agency providing education for destitute children, and so prevent- 
ing them from falling into vagrancy and crime. Vagrant children, and those guilty of 
slight offenses, are provided for in the certified industrial school; but the two institu- 
tions are frequently combined. See article InpusTRIAL ScHooLts. The movement which 
established ragged schools was almost simultaneous with that which instituted reforma- 
tories. John Pounds, a poor shoemaker at Portsmouth, has the honor of originating the 
idea. For 20 years, up to the time of his death in 1839, he gathered the ragged chil- 
dren of the district round him as he sat at work. They came freely, and were taught 
gratuitously. The success attending his humble efforts soon led many more influential 
friends of the ‘‘outcasts” to engage in the same work. In 1838 London had a ragged 
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Sunday-school, which eventually became a free day-school. Field Lane followed in 
1848. But the first ragged feeding-school was opened in 1841 by sheriff Watson, in 
Aberdeen. In 1845 Dr. Robertson, not then aware of the existence of sheriff Watson’s, 
opened a similar school in the Vennel, Edinburgh. Soon afterward Dr. Guthrie’s 
famous Plea for Ragged Schools appeared, a work which gave an irresistible impetus to 
the movement, and caused the author to be generally regarded as the father of ragged 
schools. After this ragged schools spread over all the land, untid there was scarcely a 
town of any importance that had not one or more. The recent education acts, how- 
ever—that for England, 1870, and that for Scotland, 1872—introduced the principle of 
compulsory attendance at school; under this provision, a large number—especially in 
England—of such as were merely free day-schools have become public schools. But as 
the education acts make no provision for feeding the children, the managers of feeding- 
schools find themselves compelled to continue their efforts. In places where the system 
has been efficiently conducted juvenile crime has sensibly diminished. The governor of 
the Edinburgh prison has stated frequently in his reports, that since the establishment of 
ragged schools, the number of young persons committed to prison has gradually 
decreased. It may be mentioned that in one large ragged feeding-school, where in the 
course of 10 years 4,000 children have been enrolled, only 7 deaths have occurred 
during the period of school attendance. The ragged schools do not receive government 
aid. The capitation grant of £2 10s., allowed by a privy council minute in 1856, was 
withdrawn in 1859. 

RAGGEE, Hieusine corocana, an Indian grain (see ELEUSINE), very prolific, but per- 
haps the least nutritious of the cereals, although it is the chief food of the poorer classes 
in Mysore and on the Neilgherries. It is made into dark-brown cakes and porridge, 
which are described as very poor fare. 


RAGHU is, in the legendary history of ancient India, the name of a celebrated king of 
Ayodhya See Oupge. He belonged to the royal dynasty which derived its origin from 
the sun; and among his descendants is Rama(q.v.). See also the next article. 


RAGHUVANS'A (from faghu (q.v.) and vans'a, race or family, hence ‘‘ the family of 
Raghu’) is the title of one of the most celebrated poems of Sanskrit literature, attributed 
to the authorship of K4lidasa (q.v.). It consists of 19 sargas—i.e., sections or cantos— 
and its subject-matter is the legendary history of the kings of the solar race, beginning 
with that of Dilipa, the father of Raghu, and ending with that of Agnivarn’a. The text 
of the poem, with an excellent Latin translation of it, was published by prof. A. F. 
Stenzler (London, 1832); the text, with a prose interpretation in Sanskrit, by Pandits of 
the Sanskrit college of Calcutta (1831); and the text with the complete and important 
commentary of Mallinatha, by Giris‘achandra Vidyaratna, one of the professors of the 
cue nae Sanskrit college (Calcutta, 1852). Single cantos with the same commentary 

ave also been published at Bombay and Madras. 


RAGLAN, Lord, Frrzroy JAMEs Henry Somerset, Field-marshal, G.c.B., eighth son 
of the fifth duke of Beaufort, was b. Sept. 30, 1788. He entered the army in his 16th 
year, and in 1807 served on the staff of the duke of Wellington in the expedition to 
Copenhagen. He went to the Peninsula as aid-de-camp to the duke, and in 1812 
became his military secretary. As lord Fitzroy Somerset, his name became a household 
word. He was present at all the great actions of the Peninsular campaign which illus- 
trate the career of the great commander. He was among the first to mount the breach 
at the storming of Badajoz, and it was to him that the governor gave up his sword. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, he served uader the duke in Flanders, and lost his 
sword-arm in the crowning victory of Waterloo. The very next day he was seen prac- 
ticing writing with his left hand! For his brilliant military services he was made K.c.B., 
and received orders from several foreign potentates. He was minister-plenipotentiary 
at Paris in 1815, and secretary to the French embassy from 1816 to 1819. The duke was 
appointed in 1819 master of the ordnance, and Raglan again became his secretary. In 
1822 he went to the congress of Verona in attendance on the duke, who was the English 
plenipotentiary. In 1827 the duke was appointed commander-in-chief of the British 
army, and called Raglan to the Horse-Guards as his military secretary. This oftice he 
held until the death of his chief in Sept., 1852. He was then made master-gen. of the 
ordnance, and in October was called to the house of peers as baron Raglan of Raglan, 
in the co. of Monmouth. He had previously sat in the lower house during the parlia- 
ments of 1818 and 1826 for the borough of Truro. While master-gen of the ordnance, 
he was appointed, with the rank of gen. while so employed, commander of the 
English forces which were dispatched to Turkey in Feb., 1854. The allied armies of 
Britain and France, under Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud respectively, made good their 
Janding in the Crimea. The victory of the Alma, the flank-march to Balaklava (q.v.), 
the cavalry charge which has made that place immortal, the sanguinary and desperate 
infantry-battle of Inkermann (q.v.) (which obtained for Raglan the baton of field-marshal), 
and the siege of Sebastopol, are too well known to need description. Unfavorable com- 
ments began to be made, as the campaign proceeded, upon Raglan’s conduct of the war. 
During the winter, 1854-55, his soldiers suffered unspeakable privations, and hundreds 
perished in camp and on board transports for want of the food, clothing, and medicines 
which were in store, but could not be found in the confusion and mismanagement that 
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prevailed. Supplies arrived; but the siege continued without much apparent success 
until June 18, when a general assault was ordered, and when Raglan’s troops, as well as 
the French, received a terrible repulse. Raglan had been suffering from a slight attack 
of cholera, and the disaster of June 18 weighing upon his mind, he suddenly became 
worse, and died of exhaustion, June 28, 1855. His remains were brought to England, 
and buried in the family cemetery at Badminton. Raglan was an indefatigable and 
experienced administrator. He proved himself to be a skillful tactician, although it may 
be doubted whether he had the qualities of a great general. He was undeniably gifted 
with many qualities that shone with great luster in the field as well as in council. His 
demeanor in action was so calm that it excited the admiration of the French, and 
Marshal St. Arnaud declared that his bravery rivaled that of antiquity. His courteous 
and noble bearing, his gentleness of temper and firmness of mind, and his constant wor- 
ship of ‘‘duty,” invest his character with something of the chivalrous. See Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. 

RAGMAN ROLL (ragman, a word of uncertain origin, used in ancient diplomatic 
Janguage for an indenture or legal deed), the name given to the collection of instruments 
which record the acts of the fealty and homage performed by the Scottish nobility and 
gentry to Edward i. of England during his military progress through Scotland in 
1296, and afterward at the parliament held at Berwick. The original instruments of 
homage under the seals of the parties were deposited in the royal treasury of England, 
and have almost entirely perished; but the roll in existence in the Tower preserves a record 
of them. Its contents were given in an abridged form in Prynne’s Records, and afterward 
printed in extenso by the Bannatyne club in 1834. An especial value attaches to the Rag- 
man Roll as containing the largest and most authentic enumeration extant of the nobility, 
barons, landholders, and burgesses, as well as of the clergy of Scotland, prior to the 14th 
c., and the only genuine statistical notices of Scotland of the period. 


RAGOUT (Fr. ragotter, to revive the appetite; appears to be from Lat. re-ad-gustare), 
a name much less in use now than formerly, for a dish of stewed meat and vegetables, 
usually flavored with herbs and other condiments. It differs but little from the olla of 
the Spaniards, and the pilau of the Turks. 


RAGS. Fragments of nearly all textile materials have now a commercial value; those 
of cotton, linen, and hempen cloths are used in the manufacture of paper (q.v.); and 
woolen and worsted rags are made available for respinning either alone or mixed with 
fresh wool, while the refuse is ground into powder, dyed various colors, and forms the 
material called flock, used by the paper-stainers to produce their ornamental flock-papers. 
The trade in rags is enormous, Linen and cotton rags to the extent of from 15,000 to 
16,000 tons per annum, of the value of nearly £300,000, are now imported by British 
paper-makers, and perhaps quite as large a quantity is collected at home. The greatly 
increased use of esparto makes the import of rags of less cardinal importance than it 
used to be to the paper-makers of this country. See SHoppy; and RaG-TRADE. 


RAG TRADE. This trade, even within the limits of a generation, has undergone 
extraordinary changes. Woolen rags, which some 380 years ago were all allowed to rot 
on the dunghill, save the very small quantity required for flock papers and stuffing 
saddlery, are now consumed, under the name of ‘‘shoddy,” to a vast extent in the manu- 
facture of the cheaper woolen cloths, more than 30,000 tons having been imported in 
1872; and in the same year, probably a like quantity was obtained in Great Britain itself. 

Linen and cotton rags are, as is well known, nearly all consumed in the manufacture 
of paper; but of late years the demand for paper has increased at so great a rate, 
especially for the American and colonial markets, that rags can no longer be looked 
upon as the principal raw material from which it is made. It was stated by Mr. Rout. 
ledge, to whom the country is mainly indebted for the successful introduction of esparto 
fiber, at a meeting of the London society of arts, in Dec., 1871, that rags were now used 
alone only for the paper of bank-notes, ledgers, and such-like special purposes, esparto 
fiber being even preferred as a material for printing-paper. Wood pulp is also largely 
used on the continent, as well asin America, to mix with rags for all kinds of papers, 
often forming as much as 70 per cent of their weight. For some time past the amount 
of cotton and linen rags annually imported into Great Britain has been below 20,000 
tons ; while the imports of esparto and other vegetable fiber reached, in 1880, the amount 
of 191,229 tons. Moreover, no less a quantity than 11,000 tons of rags and other paper- 
material, but chiefly rags, were exported from British ports, nearly the whole of which 
went to the United States. 

Unfortunately, there seems but too much reason to fear that the regular supply of 
esparto, as the staple material for paper, cannot be depended upon; and even though it 
could, rags will always be of great value for the better kinds. Mr. William Arnot, in a 
lecture delivered before the Society of Arts, London, in Dec., 1877, estimated the quantity 
of paper annually consumed in different countries as follows: In Russia, 1 lb. per head 
of the population; Spain, 14 lb.; Mexico and Central America, 2 Ibs.; Italy and Austria, 
5 lbs.; France, 7 lbs.; Germany, 8 lbs.; United States, 104 Ibs.; and Britain, 114 lbs. 
Britain had 885 mills, producing annually 360,000 tons of paper, valued at £20,000,000. 
When the continent had more rags than it required, England and America had to 
import rags to keep their mills going. The state of matters is still the same as regards 
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the continent; but, in the meantime, the increased use of esparto appears to admit of 
England sending away as many rags as she imports. Most of the imported linen rags 
come from Germany and France. Cotton, flax, and jute waste from spinning-mills are 
all used for paper-making. bi 

It is believed that the home supply of linen and cotton rags might be largely 
increased by greater care in housekeeping economy. Mr. Herring, partner in a firm of 
paper-merchants, and author of several articles on this branch of industry, published in 
1860 a ‘‘letter,” addressed to clergymen and others, suggesting an organized plan for 
the attainment of this object. ‘‘ There are,” he remarks, ‘‘ more rags wasted, burned, 
or left to rot than would make our paper-manufacturers independent of all assistance.” 


See PAPER. 


RAGNAROK. The Scandinavian term for the end of the world when the gods them- 
selves shall be overcome by their foes and the earth destroyed by fire, after which comes 
a new world again. The German equivalent for Ragnarék is Gétterdammerung, 
(‘‘twilight of the gods,”) well known from the famous opera by Richard Wagner (q.Vv.) 
with that title. See Andersen, Norse Mythology (1891). 


RAGU'LY, in heraldry, a term applied to an ordinary whose bounding lines are 
furnished with serrated projections. 


RAGU'SA (Slav. Dubrovnik, Turk. Paprovnik), formerly an independent republic, now 
a fortified city and seaport of Austria, in the crown land of Dalmatia, lies at the base 
and on the steep slopes of mount Sergio, 50 m. s.s.e. of Mostar, which is crowned by a 
fortress erected by fhe French 1808-18. It is surrounded on the land side by double 
walls, surmounted by old towers. Immediately s. of the town is a harbor, which admits 
only vessels not exceeding 200 tons; but 14 m. n. is Gravosa, the proper harbor of 
Ragusa, and which offers secure and spacious accommodation to the largest vessels. 
The trade of Ragusa, which was once extensive and profitable, has sunk, and its inhabit- 
ants, 7,100 in number (about a sixth of the former population), support themselves by 
the manufacture and export of oil, silk, leather, rosoglio and anchovies. Ragusa also 
carries on a considerable transit trade with Turkey by means of the Turkish caravans. 

Ragusa is supposed to have been founded in 656 by refugees from Old Ragusa (the 
ancient Hpidaurus, situated 10 m. s. e.), which was at that time destroyed by a tribe of 
Slavonians. It formed itself, after the model of Venice, into an aristocratic republic, 
governed by a rector. In 1858 it placed itself under the protection of Hungary, and 
later it became tributary to the porte. In 1667 it suffered from a fearful earthquake 
and this was the beginning of its fall. Napoleon in 1810 abolished the republican 
government of Ragusa, and incorporated the town with the province of Illyria. After 
1814 the town, together with the province, came into the possession of Austria, 


RAGUSA, a city in the s. of Sicily, in the province of Syracuse, and 32 m. w.s.w. 
of the city of that name, stands on a narrow and steep ridge between two ravines, on 
the right bank of the Ragusa, and about 15 m. from the sea. In the cliffs below the 
walls and around the town, ancient tombs of various shapes have been hollowed out. 
Ragusa is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Hybla Minor. Pop. ’81, 24,341 
(with lower town, 30,721), who manufacture cotton, woolen, and silk goods. 


RAGWORT, the common English name of those species of Senecio (q.v.) in which the 
heads of flowers have a spreading ray, the involucre has small scales at the base, and the 
leaves are pinnatifid. The British species are large coarse weeds, with erect stem, and 
yellow flowers; one species, the Common RAGwoRT (S. Jacobea), a perennial, is too 
plentiful in many pastures. It is refused or disliked by horses, oxen, and sheep. It 
generally disappears from thoroughly drained land, at least after a little labor has been 
expended in grubbing up its roots. The fresh herbage has been used to dye wool green, 
but the color is not permanent. 


RAHDUNPUR’, a large fortified t. of Hindustan, in a protected state of the same 
name, in the n.w. of Guzerat, about 150 m. n.w. of Baroda. The majority of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture; trade and manufactures, however, are carried 
on to some extent. Coarse cotton cloths—the staple manufacture—and grain, leather, 
and hides are exported. Pop. 14,722. The state of Rahdunpur, lat. 23° 40’ n., long. 71° 
40’ e., which is under British protection, has an area of 1150 sq. m., and a pop. of 
98,129. The climate, very hot during October and November, is delightful from 
December to April. 


RAHU is, in Indian mythology, the demon who is imagined to be the cause of the 
eclipses of sun and moon. When, in consequence of the churning of the milk-sea, the 
gods had obtained the amr'ita, or beverage of immortality, they endeavored to appropriate 
it to their exclusive use; and _in this attempt they had also succeeded, after a long 
struggle with their rivals, the Daityas, or demons, when Rahu, one of the latter, insinu- 
ating himself among the gods, obtained a portion of theamr'ita. Being detected by the 
sun and moon, his head was cut off by Vishn’u; but the amr’ita having reached his 
throat, his head had already become immortal; and out of revenge against sun and moon, 
it now pursues them with implacable hatred, seizing them at intervals, and thus causing 
their eclipses. Such is the substance of the legend as told in the Mahdbhdrata(q.v.). In 
the Purdn'as (qg.v.) it is amplified by allowing both head and tail of the demon to ascend 
heaven, and produce the eclipses of sun and moon, when the head of the demon is called 
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Réhu, and his tail Xetu, both, moreover, being represented in some Purdn’as as the sons 
of the demon Viprachitti and his wife Sinhikd. In the Vishn'u-Purdn’a, Rabu is also 
spoken of as the king of the meteors.—In Hindu astronomy Réhu is personified as the 
moon’s ascending, and ketu as the moon’s descending, node. 


RAHWAY, a city in the Union co., N. J.; on the Rahway river and the Pennsylvania 
railroad; 19 miles s.w. of New York. It has a public high school, Friends’ school, 
public library, gas and electric lights, Y. M. C. A. building with many attractive 
features, state and savings banks, about a dozen churches, and weekly newspapers. 
The principal manufactures are printing presses, carriages, hubs, and spokes, and rail- 
road signals, and there is a large printing and bookbinding establishment. The city 
was settled in 1720 and incorporated in 1858; has water communication with New York 
by the river; and is a handsome residential place. Pop. ’90, 7105. 


RAIKES, RoBerT. See SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


RAIL, Rallus, a genus of birds of the order gralle, and family railide, having a 
slender bill, longer than the head, the body of avery compressed form, wings of very 
moderate length, a very short tail, long and strong legs, and long toes. The only 
European species is the Common Raru or WATER Ratu (f. aquaticus), sometimes called 
bilcock, a bird which occurs in almost all parts of Britain, and is not unfrequent in* 
marshy situations and the reedy margins of lakes and rivers, although it often eludes 
observation, threading its way among reeds—for which its compressed form seems 
specially adapted—and diving when compelled to betake itself to open water.. It does 
not rise, except in extreme necessity; and when flushed, flies heavily. It is more plenti- 
ful in most parts of the continent than in Britain; and is there generally a bird of pass- 
age, breeding in the north, and migrating southward on the approach of winter. It 
makes its nest of coarse grass and sedges among thick aquatic plants. ‘The whole length 
of the bird is about eleven inches and a half. The sexes are very similar in plumage, 
olive-brown, marked with black above; bluish-ash color beneath, with white transverse 
markings on the belly. The water-rail feeds on worms, mollusks, and soft vegetable 
substances. It is in the highest esteem for the table-—America produces a number of 
species of rail, as the VIRGINIAN Ratu (R. Virginianus), a species rather smaller than the 
water-rail of Europe, and much resembling it in its habits; a bird of passage, and in 
many parts of North America very abundant; the GREAT RED-BREASTED Ratu, or 
FRESH-WATER Marsa HEN (R. clegans), a much larger bird, fully 20 in. in length, 
inhabiting the extensive marshes of the southern states of North America; the CLAPPER 
Rain, or SALT-wATER Marsa Hen (R. crepitans), extremely abundant in the salt- 
marshes of the same regions, its whole length about 15 in.; all of which are much 
esteemed for the table, the eggs of the clapper-rail being also collected in great numbers 
as a delicacy. The name clapper-rail is from the cackling cry which the bird seems to 
delight in emitting.—The MANGROVE HEN (R. longirostris) abounds on the muddy shores 
of the West Indies, and its flesh is held in the highest esteem.—In general form, and in 
the character of their plumage, all these and other species are very similar. See illus., 
LaRKS, ETC., vol. VIII. 

RAILROADS. See RarLways. 

RAILS, in architecture, are the horizontal bars in paneled stone or wood work, such 
as doors, shutters, etc., which inclose the panels, the upright pieces being termed styles. 
—The word is also applied to the level piece over balusters or between posts. 


RAILWAYS. The era of railways dates from the beginning of the present century, 
in which year a short line of horse railway was built by Benjamin Outram in the suburbs 
of London, and from its inventor derived the name of tramway, which is still retained in 
England to designate roads of this character. The convenience of tracks was recogniz- 
ed, anda number of such railways followed, but it was not until 1825 that a locomotive 
was used for carrying passengers in England, and about four years later in the United 
States, which fixes the present age of steam railway service in this country at 66 years. 

The successful introduction of steam power on railways is due to the perseverance 
and skill of George Stephenson, who aftera doubtful experiment in 1814 on the Killing- 
worth railway in the use of a locomotive continued his experiments in this direction 
‘with increasing success until the Stockton and Darlington railway (England) adopted 
steam locomotives under a charter of parliament in 1821. This road was twelve miles 
in length, and at first was used exclusively for transporting freight. Railways were at 
that time considered merely as improvements on the highways, over which the passen- 
gers’ own vehicles were carried for certain tolls, and regular schedules of prices for the 
_ use of the road-bed were published. To increase the business of the roads by reducing 
the rates to customers, the railroad companies next provided the rolling stock and fur- 
ther simplified the management by connecting the cars together in trains. On Septem- 
ber 25, 1825, an improved locomotive by Stephenson drew the first party of railway pas- 
sengers over the Stockton and Darlington road, making the twelve miles in two hours. 
The danger signals were given by a signalman riding on horseback ahead of the train. 
The Manchester and Liverpool road was opened in 1829, its first train being hauled bya 
locomotive called the ‘‘ Rocket,” which made the then surprising speed of 25 miles an 
hour. This success firmly established the practicability of steam railways and marked 
the beginning of this industry, which to-day represents a value of thirty billion dollars, 
or about three times the total currency, both coin and paper, of the world, 
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The early experiments in railways in England were closely watched by Americans, 
and several committees were sent from this country to report upon the results obtained. 
In 1828 the Delaware and Hudson Canal company ordered a locomotive from England, 
which was‘placed the following year on a branch line running from Honesdale, Pa., to 
Carbondale, a distance of sixteen miles. This engine was called the ‘‘ Stourbridge 
Lion” (see illustration), and was the first to be put in actual service in America, although 
a locomotive built in this country by John Stevens was run on an experimental circular 
track in 1825. The Baltimore and Ohio road was the first American railway, however, to. 
adopt locomotives on a comprehensive scale for general freight and passenger service ; | 
its first section being opened in May, 1830. Three years later the South Carolina railway ( 
was opened over its whole length of 135 miles, and was then the longest continuous line of 
railway in the world. The period from 1880 to 1835 was marked by considerable prog. 
ress in railway building in the United States, which at the latter date contained 1100 
miles of the total 1600 miles in operation. The length of the world’s railways in 1845 
was about 10,000 miles ; in 1855, 41,000 miles; in 1865, 90,000 miles; in 1875, 185,000 
miles ; in 1885, 300,000 miles, and in 1894, 410,000 miles. In spiteof the marked im- 
provement which railways exhibited after five years of trial in this country, there was 
considerable popular objection to their introduction, and the early roads were obliged 
to overcome the most severe opposition before obtaining their charters. The canal in- 
terest was naturally antagonistic to the promotion of railway systems, and for more 
than thirty years legislative restrictions were urged from time to time to prohibit the 
railways from competing with the Erie canal for freight traffic. 

In England the railways encountered opposition from the same source, and it is 
worthy of note that their future importance was first recognized by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, who successfully established the canal system in England. With the appearance 
of tramways and before the advent of locomotives he predicted troublesome competition 
for the canals, and his prediction was strikingly fulfilled in the United States, where the 
first important railway was projected in consequence of the opening of the Erie canaj in 
1825. To regain the western trade, which had been diverted by the canal, the merchants 
of Baltimore procured the charter of the present Baltimore and Ohio road in 1827. Fora 
number of years after railways had been an established success they were organized on 
a very small scale, chiefly with a view to local traffic. There were 700 railway companies 
chartered in England up to 1847, the average of whose lines were only 15 miles in length, 
and in New York the line from Albany to Buffalo was divided between ten or twelve. 
independent companies. The same condition existed all over the world, and the process 
of consolidation of the continuous lines became necessary when the through freight 
traffic grew to be important. The trouble and expense of transferring freight and divid- 
ing the responsibility between a number of railway companies was one of the conditions 
which led to the present ownerships and managment of the railways. The union of rail- 
way interests under the control of a few large corporations presented favorable results in 
one direction and introduced complications in another. The passenger and freight ser- 
vice on the large systems were improved and cheapened. Through tickets between dis- 
tant points could be procured and the journey made without change of cars or change 
of baggage. On the other hand, powerful corporations were thus built up for which 
legislative restriction became necessary. The policy of the Government in granting land 
as astimulus to western railway building gave an additional impetus to the progress of 
railway consolidation, as these lines, having little or no local business, and depending for 
their support on the through traffic, were forced into intimate relations with their con- 
necting lines. In anticipation of a possible unreasonable increase in rates, laws were 
passed at first to limit railroad charges in various states. The tendency, however, has 
been towards reduction in most places, owing to the competition between different 
routes, and in many cases this has led to rate wars between competing roads, during 
which freight charges between prominent cities have been reduced below all reason. 
This competition led to several grave abuses which demanded legislation. Large 
shippers were frequently favored by special rates, which assisted them in crushing their 
smaller rivals in the same place. There was also very unjust discrimination between 
different localities, the charges between prominent centres being much less than that for! 
intermediate local distances. Pools were next formed by competing roads to maintain 
rates and divide the traffic, but these were not very successful and have since been pro- 
hibited by the Government. . 

There is considerable variation in the railway laws of the different states, and in each’ 
state a board of Railroad Commissioners having considerable discretionary power was 
appointed to administer the law. This system was inaugurated in Massachusetts in 1869, 
and proved so effective that it was afterwards adopted by all the states. The state laws 
were found inadequate to regulate the railroad business, however, owing to the further 
growth of through traffic and consolidation of systems, and in 1887 the United States 
Government passed an act to regulate commerce, under which an Interstate Commerce 
Commission was appointed having power to inquire into the management and business 
of all common carriers subject to interstate legislation. It has jurisdiction over the 
rates on interstate traffic to determine their reasonableness, to decide on questions of un- 
fair discrimination, to prescribe the publicity to be given to joint tariffs, and to take pro- 
ceedings to enforce the provisions of the law. It also has authority to suspend certain 
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clauses of the law, in special cases, at its discretion. The work of this commission in 
interpreting and enforcing the law has been of the greatest importance, and so far has 

roved the wisdom of its appointment. ‘There is considerable variation in the railway 
aws among the different states, but in general the legislation throughout the United 
States deals chiefly with the relations of the railways to the investors and users, leaving 
the companies comparatively unrestricted in regard to the technical details of their lines. 

In the United Kingdom the same conditions of railway consolidation that occurred 
in this country has led tothe passage of considerable restrictive legislation, which is more 
stringent than that in America. The regulation and control of the working of railways 
is placed in the hands of a commission composed of three eminent men. Among the 
subjects treated by legislation are obligations as to carrying mails, and conveyance of 
troops and police ; regulations as to gates at level crossings, signals, and junctions ; 
penalties for obstructing engines or railway officers, and trespassing on lines ; limitations 
of gradients and curves; gauge; time within which railway must be made ; notices to 
be given to board of trade before line can be opened, and not to be opened without 
authority, after due examination of works ; returns to board of trade as to accidents ; 
maintaining of fences; making of sidings for farming and other purposes ; one cheap 
train to be run each way daily ; rules for registering and transferring shares ; voting 
according to ratio of shares held ; payment of poor-rates and public assessments ; leasing 
of lines; agreements to work lines; surrender of shares; authority to buy, hire, and 
use steam-vessels, etc. The stability of the railway business in France is secured by a 
division of territory between the different railways, and in Prussia the roads are under 
government administration, but their management falls far short of the American stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

Railway construction varies widely in cost with the character of the country traversed 
and the standard of its engineering practice. In this country the railways are largely 
double-track roads, although single tracks with turnouts are used on some long lines 
where but few trains are run. Some three and four-track roads are also found where 
traffic is heavy. In Great Britain the lines are always enclosed, but this is not common- 
ly done in this country, except in passing through cities or villages. The first work in 
the building of a railway is the location of the line, which is determined by a preliminary 
survey. The road-bed is then graded and provided with means for drainage. 

Ballast, consisting of broken stone or a mixture of coarse and fine gravel, is spread on 
the road-bed to the depth of afoot and extends a foot beyond the ends of the ties, for 
which it affords drainage. The term dallast originated in England, where gravel ballast 
was taken from ships for building tramroads. It is supplied where possible from the 
cuttings along the line. 

Ties are laid upon the ballast and spaced evenly, according to the number specified 
per mile. They are generally from two to three feet apart, and for the standard gauge 
are from 8 to 9 feet in length, 6inches thick, and from 7 to 10 inches wide. Oak, 
chestnut, and other hard woods, able to withstand the action of the weather, are used for 
ties, which, owing to their exposure and hard service, require frequent renewal. The 
native larch used in England has been almost exhausted in that country by the railways, 
and imported timber is now used for ties. Their life is increased by the use of creosote 
or some preserving process, a number of which have been patented. An elastic material, 
such as wood, is necessary for ties, as where metal has been used on American roads the 
rails were quickly destroyed by the car wheels where traffic was heavy. Metal ties, 
however, are in use on a number of European railways. 

Rails in the United States are made of steel and are usually spiked directly to the 
ties. They are manufactured in numerous patterns, but the cross section most common- 
ly used is I-shaped, the bottom flange being much wider and thinner than the upper 
flange, or head. Very few steam roads use a rail of less than 60 lbs. per yard in weight, 
and some use as high as 120 lb. rails. The standard length for rails is 30 feet, although 
longer ones have been produced occasionally. Steel has only come into use for rails 
since 1867, before which wrought iron was used, This change made it possible to more 
than double the weight of rolling-stock and cargoes, and caused a large reduction in 
freight rates. In foreign countries many of the old patterns of rails are still in favor, 
and most of these, instead of being spiked directly to the ties, are held in clamps, called 
rail chairs, placed on each tie. The bull-headed rail, which was intended to be reversi- 
ble, is still extensively used on English railways in much the same manner seen 50 or 
60 years ago. The idea of reversing the rail was abandoned after a trial, as it was found 
that the wear of the rail in the chair roughened the lower surface. The weakest point of 
the track has always been the rail joint, and no invention has been able to make the joint 
equal to the solid section of the rail. The best joint-fixtures in use are the angle splice- 
bars made of wrought iron, which wedge between the head and bottom flange on both 
sides of the rail at the joint, and are drawn together by bolts. By increasing the length 
of the splice-bars the joint is made stiffer, but the wear at this point is always greater 
than at any other part of the rail. Over an eighth of an inch was formerly allowed be- 
tween the ends of the rails, to provide for the change in length due to temperature. 
This increased the wear, and was distinctly felt in the cars at every joint passed over. 
This space has been gradually reduced without producing any ill effects, and on some 
roads it is hardly appreciable. The gauge of a railway is the width of the road meas- 
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ured between the inside edges of the rail heads, and the standard length:for America 
and most European countries is 4 ft. 8}ins. In Ireland the standard gauge is 5 ft. 3 
ins., and in India 5 ft. 6ins. The American and English standard is the one adopted 
by the first tramways built, which were adapted to the common road-wagons used in the 
coal districts in England. Suggestions for different standards have been made from 
time to time, based on various reasons, but the actual measure of the gauge is of far less 
importance than its uniformity among different railways, which permits a car to carry 
its freight from the point of shipment to any other point in the country over other rail- 
ways without transshipment. 

Curves and gradients are avoided as far as possible and are always made as easy as the 
character of the country will permit. The outer rail on a curveis slightly elevated above 
the level of the road-bed, so as to counteract the tendency of the locomotives to run 
straight ahead and leave the track. Sharp curves and heavy grades are very expensive 
to work, and beyond a certain point become impracticable, as the weight of the train 
which an engine can haul over the road is limited to the possible amount at the most 
difficult point. In crossing mountains whose rate of ascent is steeper than the maximum 
established grade for the railway, the line is often made to bend upon itself and wind 
along the mountain over successive tiers of railway one directly above the other, curving 
wherever opportunity is afforded. A number of such detours are made ix crossing the 
Rocky mountains. The inclined plane and rack rail have also been used to overcome 
grades too steep for the locomotive. At Albany, Schenectady, and other places the 
planes were operated by cables, which hauled the cars by winding on drums run by 
stationary engines. The Mount Washington railway is a good example of the centre 
rack rail construction, It is 3; miles in length, and its average rise is 1 ft. in 4 and its 
maximum rise 1 in 8. The locomotive propels the cars by means of a central driving 
wheel with cogs which mesh with the rack, This road has been in operation since 1869, 
and has carried thousands of passengers each year without accident. Similar mountain 
roads have been built in Germany and Switzerland. 

Tunnels are required when the obstructions met are too high above the grade of the 
railway to use an open cut. <A very deep open cut is both troublesome and dangerous, 
as it is liable to be completely blocked with snow, and trains are exposed to falling 
earth or rocks detached from the slopes by rain or frost. The St. Gothard tunnel is per- 
haps the most remarkablejone ever built. Its length is 9} miles with a cross section of 
264 x 193 feet. It required 9} years to construct, and cost $9,700,000. The Mt. Cenis 
tunnel, 84 mileslong, was constructed in 13 years, at a cost of $15,000,000, and the Hoosac 
tunnel, 4% miles long, was built in 11 years, at a cost of $13,000,000. The work on this 
was not prosecuted continuously. Its cross section is 26 x 214 feet. The use of com- 
pressed air and electric lights has greatly simplified the work of tunneling, and the sys- 
tem of underground railways already in use in London will undoubtedly lead to still 
more remarkable engineering works of this character. The estimated cost of the pro- 
jected underground railway in New York City is $60,000,000. Less engineering diffi- 
culty is found in tunneling through solid rock than through loose or soft material, as the 
latter make it necessary to support the passage at every foot of progress, to prevent the 
excavations made from being filled up again. Detached masses of rock above the roof 
of the tunnel may cause great difficulty and expense, which can only be determined as 
the work advances. 

Bridges are an important item in the building of railways, which has attained a won- 
derful development within the last few years. The first railway bridges were of 
wood, built as trestles, trusses, or arches, and the former are still in considerable use. 
Combinations of wood and iron were next introduced, and became very popular for a 
time before the use of iron. The length of wooden railway bridges in this country is 
still considerably greater than of iron, but the danger from fire will eventually lead to 
the general use of the latter. The old Portage viaduct on the Erie road was one of the 
boldest wooden bridges attempted, being 800 feet long and 230 feet above the river, with 
piers every 50 feet. It contained over a million and a half board feet of timber, and was 
completely destroyed by fire in 1875. For iron bridges, the practice is in this country to 
use eye beams for spans up to 18 feet, plate girders up to 80 feet, pin-connected trusses 
to 550 feet, cantilevers to 1200 feet, and suspension bridges for longer spans. The 
Forth Bridge has the longest clear span ever built, being a cantilever with 1710 feet 
span. The New York and Brooklyn suspension bridge comes next, with a 15954 foot 
span, and the proposed New York and New Jersey bridge is designed for a clear span 
of 3000 feet, with an estimated cost of $40,000,000. A remarkable feat was the substi. 
tution of iron towers for the stone towers on the Niagara River suspension bridge, and 
iron trusses for the wooden onés, without any interruption of the railroad traffic. Since 
the application of mild steel for certain parts of railway bridges this material has come 
into general use for the entire structure. An example of the cantilever construction is 
the bridge over the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie, which was completed in 1889. It 
has five spans, whose total length is 2,692 feet, which with the approaches makes the 
bridge 6,767 feet in length. Its cost was-about $5,500,000. Construction has also com- 
menced on a new suspension bridge between New York and Brooklyn. See Bripaszs. 

In addition to the engineering constructions so far described, which constitute the 
principal items of the roadway, the equipment of a railway includes a large amount of 
rolling stock, under which head is classed the various kinds of locomotives and cars. 
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Locomotives prior to 1830 were of but little practical value, although self-propelled 
vehicles had been attempted many years earlier, A steam wagon was patented and 
built in 1782 by Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, consisting of a high pressure engine 
mounted on wheels, which propelled itself for a short distance. This was followed by 
the attempts of Trevethick and others in England, of whom George Stephenson was the 
first to attain any practical results and to establish locomotive-building as a commercial 
enterprise. A number of locomotives were imported from England for use on American 
railways, and these served as patterns, from which the first engines built in this country 
were designed. The conditions of the road-beds, which were more roughly built here 
than in England, introduced differences in design in American types, which;have contin- 
ued to depart more and more from those built in England. One of the chief differences 
distinguishing the practice in America is the use of trucks ‘under the locomotives and 
cars, Which permit the wheels to, adjust themselves to the curves of the track. <A truck 
with two pairs of driving wheels coupled by connecting rods is the distinctive feature of 
the ‘‘ American type” of locomotive, and is used on almost all passenger trains in this 
eountry. The flexibility in a horizontal direction is essential in running around short 
curves, but to utilize the full tractive force, or pull, which the locomotive can exert 
flexibility in a vertical direction is required. The traction, which depends upon the ad- 
hesion of the wheels to the track, is obviously greatest when the weight on the driving 
wheels is divided evenly between them, and any vertical unevenness in the tracks would, 
if the axles were rigidly fixed, throw all the weight of the engine on those wheels pass- 
ing over a rise in the track and relieve the wheels passing over a depression of their pro- 
portion of the load. To obviate this, the axles are allowed a vertical play in the frame, 
and the weight of the engine is distributed betweem them by a system of springs and 
levers which transfer the weight from one axle to another. A large number of differ- 
ent styles of locomotives are in use, whose designs and weights vary according to the 
service which they are called upon to perform. As the weight which a wheel can sus- 
tain is limited by its strength and the stiffness of the track to a certain amount, it follows 
that in increasing the capacity, and consequently the weight, the number of wheels for 
a locomotive of given dimensions is thus determined. The following table gives the 
approximate average dimensions, weight, and price of several types of locomotives : 


Weight oflweioht of 
Diameter on gine or lengine and| Approxi- 

TYPE. Cylinders. jof driving|JO CES, |tender with-| mate 
wheel. er, exci! out water or price. 

sive of ten- fuel 

der. : 

Diam. Stroke. Inches. Pounds. Pounds, 

** American” Passenger......6.se0e..e0 sees 18 24 62 to 68 92,000 110,000 $8,750 
** Mogul”? Freight. SARE Realtree cate aeldetese 19 24 50 to 56 96,000 116,000 9,500 
PER Wheelt), PEC. ssc. Midas) lo merce 6 19 24 50 to 58 100,000 | 118,000 9,750 
~ Copsolinanion’ reign... ss.pses ccs bens 20 24 50 120,000 132,000 10,200 
 Detapod Bremner h sees, ee 22 26 46 150,000 165,000 13,250 
Four-wheel Tank Switching.............. 15 24 50 58,000 47,000 5,500 
Six-wheel Switching, with tender)........ 18 24 50 84,000 | 98,000 8,500 
*" WOYney’ Ne x. ,Rl@VMRCO went. 6 bors tee 11 16 42 42,000 34,000 4,500 


These figures, however, have been considerably exceeded in some recent special 
cases. The consumption of coal in a locomotive is proportional to the work done, and 
therefore varies widely. An average for freight trains may be taken at 1} or 1} 
pounds per car per mile, and for passenger trains the amount is higher. On some large 
roads the annual coal consumption reaches 1,000,000 tons. In the United States the 
compound locomotive is largely used. See SthAM ENGINE, 

_ Railway cars of so many varieties are now in use that a description of the different 
kinds would be beyond the scope of this article. The list would include upwards of 40 
distinct patterns of cars, each of which is adapted to a special use. The early passenger 
cars differed but little from stage-coaches, and the first step in the evolution of the modern 
car was made by joining several of these coach bodies into a single car. Bogie trucks 
were next placed under each end of the cars, permitting them to be made of much 
greater length, after which the compartments were discarded for the present continuous 
car bodies in this country, although in England the compartment system has always 
been retained, each car being divided into three or four independent sections. Most of 
the improvements following these changes have been in the direction of additional 
safety devices and luxuries. The first attempt to furnish sleeping cars was on the Cum- 
berland Valley railroad in 1836, A compartment car of four sections was used, each section 
containing a lower, middle, and upper berth, but this, as well as afew other experiments 
in providing sleepin gjaccommodations, was too crude to prove attractive. In 1864 the first 
Pullman sleeping car was introduced, and some time afterwards was put into service on 
the Chicago and Alton road. This car, called the ‘‘ Pioneer,” was a foot wider and two 
and a half feet higher than any in use at that time, and before it could run over the line 

/several bridges and all the station platforms had to be altered. Parlor cars and dining 
cars soon followed, and in 1886 the vestibuled cars completed the list of luxuries in rail- 
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way travel. The car-building industry in this country is a large one, and at Pullman as 
many as 100 freight cars have been built in 8 hours. The following approximate 
prices and dimensions are given for American cars, the total number of all kinds in this 
country in 1894 being 1,196,256. 


pee Weight, lbs. Price. 
DINE CORN One tae cence ste.sis ciate cieis.cisie se slatiostewery e e:0's 34 16,000 to 19,000 $380 
BRPRCA rr ese cre tale tecrcs Cant cee vectele slater thie ss 84 22,000 to 27,000 $550 
RGEC CRSUOI CURT iiah ocldo ds - ce sicinccihas ciel. ove oeclelatare 80 to 34 28,000 to 34,000 800 to 1,100 
RAB RORNG OPEC IS. canna, bteve GY sho volia) cubs sary fo. 0 bee'ss0je dio sie ddesole.pioeas 50 to 52 45,000 to 60,000 $4,400 to 5,000 
TVR SEY OOTIUCIR Dot 5c) 2 6 ereictviers, v'eisisie'e.4,c o's, sictee ciate ta’ 50 to 65 70,000 to 80,000 10,000 to 20,000 
ICED IN TE COMM er icc ec ct ite deine ce scce omen nn eaoaen 50 to 70 60,000 to 90,000 12,000 to 20,000 
SORLEMOIE COLE obits Ft cre siclale tins oS vitae sleheleial site ete cute settee 16 5,000 to 6,000 800 to 1,200 


Safety appliances for railways have been of growing importance in proportion to the 
increase of the weight and speed of trains ; at the same time, very few of these appliances 
are used solely with a view to safety, most of them having some mechanical function to 
fulfill apart from the promotion of safety. Signals are one of the most important items 
of this class, and serve to keep the trains a certain distance apart, as well as to inform the 
engine runners of the condition of the tracks at switches, crossings, etc. The semaphore 
is the standard signal in both the United States and England. ‘These are arranged to 
give three indications, according to the positions and colors of their bladesin the day- 
time and the colors of their lanterns at night. The semaphore consists of a vertical post, 
to which a blade about two feet in length is pivoted near one of its ends, so as to hang 
either vertical at right angles to the post or midway between these positions. The short 
end of this blade behind the rivet carries a disc of colored glass, either red or green, 
which falls in front of a lantern when the blade is moved. Fora clear track the blade 
hangs at an angle of about 30 degrees from the post and the lantern shows white. For 
danger a red blade stands horizontal, showing a red light, and for caution a green blade 
and green light are shown. The signals and switches are worked from the same station 
by means of levers, which are provided with interlocking devices, so that only the proper 
signal corresponding to the position of the switch can be given. The interlocking sys- 
tem is a very ingenious arrangement, by means of which the movements of a number of 
levers are interdependent, so that it is mechanically impossible for the signalman to move 
them except in their pre-arranged order. In approaching a switch there are two sig- 
nals, the farther one indicating caution, and the home signal danger, if the switch 
is not locked in position so that the line is clear. The switch lever is the only one which 
can be moved, and its movement releases the lever of the caution signal. Moving the 
latter locks the switch lever and releases the danger signal lever, which, being thrown, 
locks the caution signal lever and indicates that the way is clear. The levers can only 
be moved now in the reverse order, so that in throwing the switch the signals show 
danger first. In cases where the signals are too far from the signal tower to be seen 
and a break in the connection occurs, the signal falls by gravity to the danger position. 
This system of interlocking is capable of broad expansion, as one lever may be made to 
lock any one or more of the assembled levers in a signal tower. 

A. beautiful refinement of the above system was introduced a few yearsago, in which 
the manual labor of throwing the levers was replaced by the use of compressed air. The 
valves which control the various signals and switches are operated by electricity and 
controlled by small switches. which interlock in the same way as the levers described. 
A model of the track and signals is placed over the switch-board, and any changes made 
are reproduced on the model. As with the interlocking system a signal could not be 
given which would lead to an accident ; such could only occur by the failure to see or 
obey the signals. In case of fogs, a torpedo is frequently placed on the track, which 
makes a loud report when the wheels of a locomotive pass over it. In connection with 
interlocking, the detector-bar for switches is important, its function being to prevent 
the throwing of a switch while a train is passing over it. This is accomplished by 
means of a bar placed parallel tothe rail, and which is moved by the same mechanism 
which locks the switch. The movement of this bar raises it above the level of the 
rail, so the switch cannot be unlocked as long as there are any wheels on the rail 
which prevent the detector-bar from being raised. Another railway safety appliance is 
the system of signals which is used to maintain a minimum distance between the 
trains on the same track. The block system is used for this to some extent in the 
United States, and is almost general in England. In this the line is divided into sec- 
tions of a mile or more in length, called blocks, each having a signal station marking its 
commencement. When a train enters a block, the signal behind it indicates danger un- 
til the block is passed, after which the signal is set to safety, and the following train can 
then enter the block. The signals are operated directly by the signalmen in some 
cases, each telegraphing back to the next station when the block is clear. Electric in- 
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terlocking signals are also used, and automatic signals set by the passing of the train 
have been tried, but these are employed chiefly as a check to possible carelessness on 
the part of signalmen, as an element of danger is involved in the use of an automatic 
system net subject to supervision. This system is limited in full use in this country to 
a comparatively few railways and to special points of danger on a number of others, the 
more usual practice being to run the trains on time intervals, under the direction of the 
train despatcher. 

Brakes are the most essential safety devices for railway trains, and certain general 
principles are now recognized as necessary, which are to be found in almost all brake- 
mechanisms in use all over the world. They must be quick acting, must be applied to 
every pair of wheels in a train, and must be applied simultaneously and controlled 
from a single point, generally at the locomotive. Air brakes, vacuum brakes, and 
several electrically controlled brakes fulfill these conditions, the Westinghouse automatic 
air brake, however, being the standard in this as well as most other countries. In this 
system the brakes are applied by the pressure of air in a cylinder, acting against a piston 
and rod, which move the brake levers in the same manner as with the old hand brakes. 
The air pressure is supplied to a car reservoir by an air pump on the locomotive and 
transmitted to them by a pipe having flexible connections between the cars. The air 
pressure in the train pipe is reduced in order to apply the brakes. This moves an auto- 
matic valve, allowing the air to pass from the car reservoir to the brake cylinder, so 
that if a train parts or the train pipe leaks the brakes are applied automatically. The 
more sudden the reduction of the train pipe pressure, the quicker the brakes will stop 
the train. Brakes on the locomotive driving wheels are applied automatically in connec- 
tion with the car brakes. This system is very efficient for stopping trains, but is not so 
well adapted to retarding them on grades. For the latter purpose some auxiliary 
apparatus has been devised for the Westinghouse brake, but has not been generally 
adopted on account of its complications and high cost. Some tests of this air brake on 
a train of 50 cars running at 40 miles an hour gave an average of 581 feet passed be- 
tween the point of application of the brakes and where the train came to a full stop. 
This was about a third of the length of the train, and the stop was made without any 
shock. This system is being very largely adopted on freight cars. The vacuum brake 
is also an efficient one, and is in use on a few roads specially situated. 

In addition to the signalling and braking appliances mentioned, a number of minor 
devices of great value in promoting safety have been introduced. Automatic couplers 
are important among these, and they are now demanded by law in a number of 
states. A standard form has been adopted by the Master Car-Builders’ Association, to 
which the various manufacturing companies comply, so that any of the different 
makes will work together. Their use is now general on passenger cars and on a large 
proportion of freight cars. 

Grade crossings of highways at important points are gradually being abolished, as 
the percentage of people killed at these points is much greater than that of passenger 
fatalities. One device used at grade crossings is the well-known arm-gate, operated by a 
flagman, or by compressed air, when several gates near together are used. Another 
method for crossings where the travel is infrequent is to provide an electric bell at the 
signal post, which is put in operation by the car wheels, and continues to ring for several 
minutes before the passing of a train. A considerable number of other appliances are in 
general use for promoting safety on railways, which would require too much space to 
describe. 

Railway management in the United States is primarily under the control of the 
directors of the railway companies, who are elected by the stockholders. A president is 
the chief executive officer of a railway, and the other officers are generally one or more 
vice-presidents, a treasurer and secretary, and a general manager. The treasurer has 
charge of all moneys collected and disbursed, and is responsible directly to the presi- 
dent, who is assisted in certain duties by the vice-president. The duties of the general 
manager extend to every department of the service, all of which are under his control. 
A superintendent is at the head of each department, who is responsible for every detail of 
the work in every division and subdivision of his department, and each sub-department 
is in turn under the control of a single head, and so on down to the end of the scale. In 
this way the lines of responsibility of each employee, from the car-cleaner up to the 
president, are clearly defined. The heads of the principal departments directly in charge 
of the general manager are the superintendent of roadway, the superintendent of 
machinery, and the superintendent of transportation. The controller, the traffic manager, 
and the car accountant are also classed in the same rank. The subdivisions of these 
departments are too numerous to trace in detail. The superintendent of roadway is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of all the construction work of the railway, including the 
track, trestles, bridges, buildings, etc., each of which departments is assigned to 
supervisors, whose work covers a certain allotted territory. Each supervisor divides his 
territory into sections, which are in charge of a resident section master, whoemploys a 
section gang. ‘Track walkers from these gangs patrol their entire section several times 
a day and report any needed repairs, which are attended to by the section men. The 
superintendent of machinery attends to the provision and maintenance of all the rolling- 
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RAILWAY CARS, ETc.—1I. Pullman sleeper on a vestibuled train. 2. Frame of passeng 
(first road using steam locomotives), 5. Rotary snow shovel in operation. 6. J: 
8. Bogie truck. 9, Wagner palace car. | 10, American railway passenger car, 1831: 
Allen paper car-wheel. 13. Pullman vestibuled cars. 
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car. 3. Modern passenger car (American). 4. Stockton and Darlington engine and cars 
.ey automatic car-coupler, showing the process of coupling. 7. Rotary snow shovel. 
(1. English railway passenger car, first and third class and luggage compartments. 12. 
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stock. The locomotives are in charge of a master mechanic, who keeps a record of 
the performance of each of them, and the cars are under the care of a master car builder, 
who attends to the manufacture, repairing, and inspection of all the company’s 
cars. The superintendent of transportation is in charge of the movements of all the 
trains on the road and allemployees connected with the train service, including telegraph 
operators, train despatchers, conductors, etc. In addition to arranging the regular time 
schedules, he provides for the extra trains ordered by the traffic manager. A graphical 
representation of the regular trains is used, from which the relative positions of the 
trains on the road at any time during the day can be seen at once if the runs are mace 
on time. From this diagram the opportunities for sending out extra trains are de- 
termined, and any chances of collisions become apparent and can be guarded against. 
More or less complication arises when schedule time is not maintained, which need 
not be considered here. 

The traffic manager’s department is divided into two principal branches—the passen- 
ger traffic and the freight traffic—each in charge of a general agent. In this depart- 
ment the rates and tolls are made, and the advertising, soliciting of business, etc., 
carried on, The duties of the car accountant are keeping a record of all cars on the 
road, which is made up from the conductors’ reports, and notifying the owners of the 
number and movements of other companies’ cars on his road. This is made neces- 
sary from the custom of sending through freight cars over different roads without 
unloading, and in this way they are often scattered widely over the country. There 
are two other departments, less intimately connected with the management of the roads 
than those mentioned above. These are the purchasing and the legal departments. The 
controller’s department, where the accounts and statistics are kept, completes the gen- 
eral outline of the organization of a railway. 

Passenger service on steam railways was inaugurated on October 10, 1825, on the 
Stockton and Darlington road with a passenger car called the ‘‘ Experiment,” which 
carried inside and outside about twenty-tive passengers. The distance run was twelve 
miles, and the fare was one shilling, for which each passenger was allowed fourteen 
pounds of baggage. In America the first locomotive constructed for actual service was 
built at the West Point Foundry, New York, for the South Carolina railroad, and made 
its first trip on January 15, 1831. For fifteen or twenty years after its introduction rail- 
way travel was extremely uncomfortable compared with the service of to-day, although 
it was a vast improvement over the stage-coaches previously used. ‘The car ceilings 
were low and without ventilation, the stoves at either end of the cars had no effect on 
the temperature at the middle seats, and in the absence of spark arresters the cars were 
filled with cinders. Tallow candles were used at this period, which contributed more 
to the odor than to the illumination of the cars, and the roughness of the track and 
jolting of the train made conversation almost impossible. The flat rails used at first 
were the cause of numerous accidents. Their ends were cut at an angle to form lap 
joints, and the pointed ends were occasionally caught by thg wheels and driven up 
through the car floor, impaling the passengers sitting directly over them. Through 
tickets were unknown, and at the end of each short, independent railway, into which 
the long routes were at first divided, the passenger was obliged to purchase a new ticket, 
change cars, and transfer his own baggage. These conditions prevailed generally on 
American railways, as well as on all others, for a number of years, and it was not until 
1860 and after that the most important railway improvements were adopted. Auto- 
matic brakes and automatic couplers, as well as spring buffers, were the most noticeable 
of the early improvements introduced. These devices overcame the jerking and jarring 
of the cars both when in motion and when starting and stopping. ‘The bell-cord pass- 
ing through the cars and communicating with the engineer is a safety device peculiar to 
this country, and is still generally omitted in Europe for fear that false signals may be 
given. The use of sleeping cars and parlor cars introduced an element of comfort in 
railway travel which was of great importance in this country, on account of the dis- 
tances traversed. The buffet car was afterwards provided to avoid delays at meal 
stations. This was merely a modified sleeping car with a kitchen at one end and 
portable tables, which could be fixed in each section. Dining cars, introduced shortly 
afterwards, led to the development of vestibuled trains, as, in order to reach the dining 
car, the rule forbidding passengers to cross the platforms when the cars were in motion 
was then broken at the invitation of the railway companies. Vestibuled express trains are 
now in general use, on which sleepers, parlor cars, a dining car, asmoking saloon, library, 
bath-room, barber shop, and writing-room are provided. The checking of baggage 
is regarded in this country as one of the most indispensable features of railway travel, 
and its failure to be appreciated by Europeans is incomprehensible to Americans. With 
this system, through checks over any number of connecting railways are issued, so that 
baggage is transferred from the passenger’s residence to any specified address in the 
country without devolving any responsibility upon the owner. This system operates so_ 
perfectly that the loss of baggage is almost unknown, and its detention is of rare occur- 
rence. The usual allowance of 100 pounds of, baggage per passenger is merely nominal 
on most roads, as charges are rarely made except where the excess is several times the 
specified weight. Besides reducing the number of employees, the check system reduced 
the claims for lost baggage on a number of roads by several thousand dollars a year. 
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In connection with through checks, coupon tickets are issued for trips covering several 
different roads, which are sold by either of the companies whose lines are traversed. 
This requires an agreement between the different roads for the mutual accounting for 
the tickets sold. The average rate per mile for railroad fares in the United States is 
generally cheaper than that in most other countries, and to make a comparison the dif- 
ferent classes of travel must be considered. In Europe the rates of fare are graded 
into three classes—first, second, and third. The first-class travel is very small, and the 
fares are comparatively high ; the second-class travel is only a little larger, and the 
largest proportion of travel ison the third class. Inthe United States the first class 
comprises most of the railroad travel, the second and third classed together amounting 
to only one per cent. of the whole. The percentage of travel for the different classes in 
several countries is shown in the following table. The third class in America is immi- 
grant travel. 


PERCENTAGE OF PASSENGERS CARRIED. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 


inated (6 inguin gus, «sce < eee ks aataes ep MH Rape 6 10 84 
HIFANICO seh be ates eee we're Reems ere Mees ShooRsatebands 8 82 60 
PTOPINEDY 6 Cia 's re eer euee ae oe Des ete ee oad eae es Uae " 1 18 86 
hited Stataas i o/s cota eee co ct eecrr a cbt ot 99 40f 1 + of 1 


The average rate of fare per mile for these three classes are as follows : 


First Class. | Second Class. | Third Class. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
United Minedonrss sews peees igus. aie : Oasis eat 4.42 3.20 1.94 
Pirancesit ly jest cktics 0 4 2 SL OR we essa ie eae vise ea tors ire tase oes 3.86 2.88 2.08 
Germanys sweetie ce tesa te a aivionis oie eet ORee As mictvere ceeien cose 8.10 2.82 1.54 
United States........ AA Gan. ait crierpiHe ARABS os Bh iat ein 2.18 Brix e. see 


In New York State the first-class rate is equal to about the average of the third-class 
rates in Europe, and in berth rates on sleeping cars the difference between American 
and European charges is still more marked, as will be seen from the following com- 
parisons : 


qRouTE. Distance in Miles. Berth Fare. 
Paris:60 ROMeCS ah-accanisdcn sekisere. cise Bois Ginette autisie cine ee aid cle aise 901 $12.75 
New York to Chicago........ ISCO SAP spHbielosctiageaeninaade cick 912 5.00 
‘Paris to Marseilles ye ace o cure sete niet sleet iee atoee Ma erek albahete: st 536 11.00 
New York to Buffalo.......0-. ..ee. Pbeticks.. i Se ae ce ard ebeans 440 2.00 
Calaisito BrinGial tes scm martes. naecis tecer oe serait eae cole is Biate aire ee ialere 1,873 22.25 
IBOstOn to: St eGoUls. 2s esses CE Gna erer RS Es AAR AH Aa Serestbice ; 1,330 6.50 


The speed of passenger trains is being steadily increased, and an average speed of 
over 50 miles an hour is made by several regular trains in this country. The schedule 
time on the Baltimore and Ohio road between Baltimore and Washington, a distance of 
4() miles, is 45 minutes, which is at the rate of 53.83 miles an hour; but in making up 
Jost time, speeds of 60 miles an hour are common, and are frequently exceeded. The 
fastest recorded speed ever made was on the New York Central road in 1893, where one 
mile in 82 seconds, or a rate of 1124 miles an hour, was attained. The records of fast 
runs for short distances are quite numerous, and the following are among the most not- 
able ones since 1890: 


i 


: Grade Ft. |: Kate 
Dis- ‘ Time, : 
DATE. Railroad. Terminals. tance, bes Mee Min. Miles Load. 
Miles.| “°SCene- | Sec, | qPin 
ing. * |Aour. 
Jan., 1890|Northeastern (England)....|Newcastle—Berwick...... | .... |Level.......J.....: 86 vay 
July, 1890|Philadelphia & Reading....|Skillmans—Belle Mead...} 4.1 |............ 230 | 98.4 |4 cars 
Aug., 1891 | Philadelphia & Reading....|Gomerton— BiB Sy ASH P< PeSae 0 39 8} 90 5 |3 cars 
May? 1892|Philadelphia & Reading....|......... 00... .ceseeeeee 104) ee ey ie 79.6 |4 cars 
Nov.,1892|Philadelphia & Reading. ...|Somerton—Parkland..... 5 |11.387 & level|3 25 | 87.8 |4 cars 
Nov.,1892|Central of New Jersey.. ..|Fanwood-—-Westf’d, N. J. A \ieepane. aes. 0 37 97.3 |4 cars. 
May, 1893)New York Central & H. R..|Grimesville— 1 |20 approx.../0 385 .|102.8 |4 cars. 
May, 1893|New York Central & H. R../Grimesville— 1 |20 approx...|/0 82 |112.5 /4 cars. 
May, 1893); New York Central & H. R..|Looneyville—Grimesville. 5 |20 approx.../38 00 |100 /4 cars. 


(5 en ee 
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Previous to 1890 the records of high speeds for long-distance travel were not such 
as to attract much attention. The fastest time had been made in England in 1888, be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, a distance of 440 miles, during a contest between the 
Great Northern and the Northwestern railways of England. This distance was covered 
at the rate of 574 miles an hour, which was the fastest long-distance run then on record. 
In this country, in 1876, the run from New York to San Francisco, a distance of 3317 
miles, was made in 84 hours and 17 minutes, or at the rate of 40 miles an hour, the first 
440 miles being run without a stop in 10 hours and 5 minutes. Four mountain sum- 
mits—one of 8000 feet elevation—were crossed by this train. The fastest time between 
these cities, which was made in 1886, was 79 hours and 39 minutes. In 1891 all previous 
records were broken bythe New York Central road, which made the run from New York 
to East Buffalo, a distance of 486.5 miles, at the rate of 61.44 miles per hour for the 
whole distance, or including three stops, 60 miles per hour. For distances of over 500 
miles, the best record has been made by the Atlantic Coast Line between Washington, 
D. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. The running time for 781 miles was 877 minutes, at the 
rate of 53.6 miles per hour, or including stops, 49.4 miles per hour. The following 
speeds are given for the most important long distance runs: 


INCLUSIVE. | Stops. | In Morton. 


Diss s Mae eT Aa Esl dia Mle ee fateh 
DatE. Railroad. »Terminals. tance, Speed Speed 
Miles.|'Tjime,|Miles | Num- |Time,|Miles 
H.. M, || per ber. |H.™M.| per 
Hour. Hour. 
May, 1884/Great Western (England)...|London—Didcot.......... 53.25}0 47 168.0 A SW os Wan A, 
July, 1885) West Shore ........-..0.00+ East Buffalo—New York .|422.6 |9 23 /|45.0 Pe lb ieale fes iatss RAL, 
July, 1885;)West Shore....... seeeoeees. (Hast Buffalo—Frankfort../201.7 |4 00 {50.4 d 3.23 | 59.6 
Aug., 1888/London, N.W. &iCaledonian|London—Edinburgh...... 400 |7 52 [50.9 3. {7 18 | 55.4 
June, 1891|New York Central & H. R..;New York—Buffalo...... 439 .52)8 58 |49.02 5 |8 34 | 51.31 
Sept.,1891|New York Central & H. R..|New York—East Buffalo. |436.32/7 19.5/59.56 3 {7 0514] 61.56 
Nov., 1891/Pennsylvania...........-.... Jersey City—Washington./227 |4 11 {54.26 2 (|400 | 56.7% 
Mar., 1892|New York Central & H. R../Oneida—De Witt......... 21 .37|0 1794)72.69 oe 0 17%) 72.69 
Nov., 1892|New York Central & H. R..|Syracuse—Utica.......... 51.67/0 46 |67.38 cn 046 | 67.38 
Nov., 1892|New York Central & H. R../Chittenango—Schenect’dy|116.16|/1 50 |63.38 oe 150 | 68.38 
May, 1893)New York Central & H. R..|Syracuse—Rochester......| 80.38)1 11 |68.45 141 68.45 
May, 1893)/New York Central & H. R..|Syracuse—EHast Buffalo...|145.60)2 21 |61.96 1 (215 | 64.71 
May, 1893|New York Central & L. S...;,New York—Chicago...... 964 {19 57 |48.2 10 bot ees eS 
Aug., 1894|Plant Sys., Atlantic Coast L.|Jacksonville—Richmond..|661.5 |12 51 [51.48 26. {11 50") 55.59 
Aug., 1894|Plant System, A.C.L., R., F. 
& P. and Penna. R.R.....|Jacksonville—Washingt’n|760.9 |15 49 |49.37 | 34 14 39 | 53.36 


The effect of these trials has been to create a public demand for high-speed travel, 
and the schedule time between important centres has been considerably reduced in 
recent years. The alleged danger of high-speed trains is contradicted by the most 
eminent railway authorities, who generally incline to the reverse of this opinion. High 
speeds are impossible except with the most perfect road-beds, rolling-stock, and signals, 
as wellas highly disciplined employees, and these are the surest safeguards against 
danger. Records in regard to deaths and injuries caused by railways are not very reli- 
able, as such information, except when required by law, is not given any unavoidable 
publicity by the railway companies. The Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
the following reports in regard to railway accidents in the United States. 


EMPLOYEES. PASSENGERS. OTHER PERSONS. TOTAL. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed.) Injured. | Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 
FRG ee ce cade erstst ens ovate 2,070 20,148 315 2,138 2,897 3,682 5,282 25,888 
RRO HET Sate. Hee. 2 1,972 20,028 310 2,146 8,541 4,185 5,823 26,309 
SOO LEIS. cates ees oeteak 2,451 22,396 286 2,425 3 598 _ 4,206 6,335 29 027 
Web| 4 RR ei er Me eee 2,660 26,140 293 2,972 4,076 4,769 7,029 33,881 
13725 cra oe eo ak ee 2,554 28,267 376 8,227 4,217 5,158 7,147 36,652 
TOSS Ake bss Ded bets a 2,727 31,729 299 8,229 4,320 5,435 7,846 40,393 


It is noticeable that the number of accidents to passengers‘is very much smaller than 
those among the employees and others outside the trains, an@ the number of accidents 
in proportion to the length of roads and number of passengers carried has been very 
much reduced from year to year. The different causes of accidents sre given as fol- 
lows for the United States in 1893. adits 
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OTHERS. 
Kind oF ACCIDENT. EMPLOYEES. | PASSENGERS. 
Trespassing. |Not Tresp’ssing Total. 


robiee | ty, eee ee ——— OO | CO ——. 
Year ending June 30, 1893. Killed.|Injured |Killed.|Injured |Killed.|Injured | Killed. |Injured | Killed. |Injured 


ed ee 


Coupling and uncoupling.|; 433 | 11,277 
Falling from trains and 
SNSMNOSs «fos We ca chews 644 | 3,780 
Overhead obstructions.... 73 444 ide eae ; Rese renee nae ati! ACOs 
Collisions, ‘bin.as tase! 247 1,491 68 V2 82 38 14 64 46 102 
Deraillments 2.655 ssi oped 153 867 22 774 25 43 4 42 29 85 
Other train accidents...... 125 650 10 157 84 124 7 19 91 143 
At highway crossings.... 32 43 2 15 163 17 431 870 594 | 1,049 
Atstations:. 0.0.4.0 e LE7, L268 65 568 379 409 75 143 454 552 
Ober Causes.) <5 <ranvebt es 903 | 11,919 132 943 | 2,990 | 3,216 116 288 | 8,106 | 38,504 
EU OLE atts sraralels Seats alelp 2,727 | 31,729 299 | 3,229 | 3,673 | 4,009 647 | 1,426 | 4,320 5,435 


For Europe the number of accidents per million passengers has been given at from 
10 to 11, and in the United Kingdom at 8. The record of accidents on the important 
American railways compares favorably with the European figures, but on some cheaper 
roads it is not so good. On the continental railways of Europe the passenger service 
is modeled in a large measure after the American methods, from which, however, they 
differ considerably in their general management. In Belgium, which was the first 
continental country to adopt railway service, asystem of connecting roads was planned, 
each serving a certain territory. The construction of these roads was begun in 1883, 
and was continued for about twelve years, during which the various lines were opened 
from time to time. The completed system comprises a group of double-track roads, 
which are located and connected so as to provide an efficient service. The railways of 
Europe are largely under government control, growing out of the policy of subsidizing 
them, or in some cases of building the lines outright, or of guaranteeing a monopoly of 
traffic by the state. In France most of the railways are either owned entirely or to a 
very large extent by the government, and are held by the companies operating them on 
leases, In this way almost all the railways in the country will ultimately revert to the 
possession of the government. Railway service in England is in some respects different 
from that of any other country, and its evolution from stage-coach travel is still sug- 
gested by its nomenclature. The cars are called carriages, the engineers drivers, and 
the conductors guards. The absence of grade crossings and sharp curves and the sub- 
stantial character of the construction work makes the English road-beds superior to 
most others. Safety in travel is greatly promoted by these conditions, but in other 
respects the passenger service is, from an American standpoint, much inferior to that in 
this country. Hach passenger is required to see that his baggage is labeled to the proper 
destination, and to select the same on his arrival. The cars are divided into several 
compartments, to which the occupants are confined while the train is in motion, and no 
means of communication with the conductor, trainmen, or passengers in other compart- 
ments is provided, The privacy secured by this arrangement is the chief advantage 
claimed for it, and the danger from being cut off from communication or assistance in 
case of any trouble is too apparent to be denied. The bell cord passing through the 
cars and communicating with the engineer, which is universal in this country, is con- 
sidered too great a temptation to offer to the English railway passenger, although. its 
misuse is almost unknown here. A few American sleeping and parlor cars have been 
introduced into Gt. Britain. 

Freight service constitutes the greater part of the business of most railways, and is 
the most important source of their income. Of the entire revenue of the railways, about 
70 per cent. is derived from freight traffic, 25 per cent. from passenger service, and 5 
per cent, from mail and other minor services. The movement of freight by the early 
railways was very slow and much more expensive than it is now, owing to the transfers 
made between the cars of different companies, each of which used its own rolling-stock 
exclusively. With the increase of freight traffic the custom has grown to allow freight 
cars to run from the point of shipment over any number of railways to jts destination 
without transfer, and the greater part of the freight businessin this country is now done 
in this way. The cars of each company become considerably scattered over the lines of 
other companies, and every road does more or less business with other companies’ cars, 
for which a mileage is paid to the owners of the cars. The through freight service of 
the country is very much improved by avoiding transfers, and at the same time keeping 
account of the whereabouts of its cars and reducing its mileage balance by as little use 
as possible of foreign cars are often troublesome problems. The car accountants’ de- 
partment keeps records of this, which are made up from the reports of the train con- 
ductors and from agents placed at each railway junction. These records are pretty 
complete, and are of additional use in checking the reports of foreign roads and adjust- 
ing the mileage charges. Cars are supposed to be promptly returned to their home 
roads with loads in that direction only, but it happens frequently that when short of 
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cars, freight agents will use any car at hand, without regard to its home direction. 
From this practice it sometimeg results that a car will not reach home for months or 
even over a year from the time it left its own road. At the receiving station freight is 
loaded into the cars, as far as possible allowing to certain cars goods marked to the same 
destination. The number and destination of each car is given to the despatcher, who 
makes up the trains from these memoranda. - The conductor takes the memoranda of 
each car, called running slips, and these slips are transferred from road to road with the 
car until it reaches its destination. At each railway junction a record of the cars in 
every train is made. For through freight several fast freight lines have been organized 
under a separate management to operate between certain points over several roads. 
Some of these are simply formed by the codperation of several roads, each of which 
assigns a certain number of cars to the line, which is placed in control of a General 
Manager. Other fast freight lines are independent of the railways, who simply charge 
mileage for the cars carried over their lines. A number of special classes of freight 
require special cars for their transportation, and these are sometimes owned by the 
shippers or by fast freight lines, as well as by the railway companies. Live-stock 
cars for cattle, refrigerator cars for dressed meat and other provisions, heater cars for 
fruit, etc., are in extensive use, as well as many other special cars adapted to the needs 
of perishable freight. An hourly record is kept of the movements of the latter cars 
from the time they leave the consignor until they are delivered to the consignee. For 
every freight car moved a way-bill is issued, which gives the number and owner of the 
car, a description of its contents, with the weight and address of every package, the 
names of the consignors and consignees, the starting-point and destination, charges, and 
every detail in regard to routes, and the proportions of charges due the different carriers. 
Duplicates of these way-bills go to the auditor’s department, and from these the whole 
record of the freight business is made, and they are afterwards put on file for reference in 
case of claims. The average freight charges in this country are the cheapest in the 
world, yet the question of rates is the most troublesome one with which railway com- 
panies have to contend. The relative rates between different roads and different points 
rather than the actual charges for freight involve problems which railroad pools, traffic 
associations, and legislatures have not been as yet entirely successful in solving. The 
subject is too broad to be discussed here, but two of the most important troubles in fixing 
rates lie in the discriminations in favor of large shippers and the reduction of through 
rates below those of intermediate points. Both of these practices, while apparently un- 
fair to the public, are to some extent reasonable, as the same discrimination between large 
and small consumers is seen in the wholesale and retail prices in all businesses, and on 
some through lines, especially those in competition with water routes, the traffic must 
either be secured by special reduced rates between such points or be lost to the railways. 
Competition between railways is apparently less desirable than it is in the case of other 
kinds of trade, as the localities where it exists are alone benefited, and the business at 
other places is threatened. Railways serving a certain territory find it necessary to co- 
operate in fixing joint rates, and the concessions in charges which are mutually agreed 
upon between competing lines practically effect the same division of the traffic between 
them which was secured by the railway pools. In making the rates, all articles of com- 
merce are divided into several classes, and a certain standard rate per hundred pounds 
of each class is fixed between two important points, as New York and Chicago. Every 
other city reached by the same lines is figured at its agreed proportion of the standard 
rates. For example: from New York to Pittsburg would be figured at 60 per cent. of 
the standard rate between New York and Chicago, and any change in the standard 
would affect all other places proportionally. The greatest care is necessary in the trans- 
portation of freight, as accidents and delays involve serious losses to the companies. As 
a specific example of this, $60,000 damages were paid in one instance for the destruction 
of a freight train by fire, on which the total freight charges were billed at $200. 

Mail service is a very important department of most railways from a public stand- 
point, although one which yields a comparatively small revenue to the railways in pro- 
portion to the service demanded. ‘The present system of railway mail service was not 
suggested until 1862, and was not put into effect on a comprehensive scale until two 
years later, under the superintendence of Colonel G. B. Armstrong. It was not, how- 
ever, until about 1875 that special fast mail trains on which mail was sorted and dis- 
tributed along the routes were put in operation. Special cars are provided for this 
service, which are fitted up with tables, pouches and racks, and a ‘‘ mail catcher” which 
picks up mail pouches from posts at stations where the train does not stop. 

In 1889 there were about 5200 clerks employed in railway mail service in the United 
States, working in crews on over 125,000 miles of railway on which the mails were dis- 
tributed, in addition to 17,500 miles on which closed bags of through mail were carried. 
Considerable of the mail carried by the railways is charged at freight rates, according 
to its weight, and largest proportional earnings from this source are made by the rail- 
way companies who carry too little mail to warrant running high-speed trains without 
extra remuneration. Considering the requirements of the mail service, which are met 
by the railway companies, the advantage of this traffic asa source of profit to them is 
doubtful. The time in transit for mail from New York to San Francisco, Cal., a 
distance of 8250 miles is indicated by the Official Postal Guide as 1084 hours ; from 
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New York to Chicago, 900 miles, 25 hours ; New York to Buffalo, 410 miles, 114 hours 
and New York to Albany, 142 miles, 44 hours. 

Railway Statistics.—The following figures show the mileage and growth of the 
world’s railways : 


1855. 1890. 1893. 
HUULODG « isc.acswenen sepnuad ondenid > ssp temadebauen ainens se 21,140 139,060 144,380 
VATROTICH clase ee ccleet aeee eee @8 eteeeeee *®Ceeeeeeeeeees 9 = 191,010 218,910 
Asia o) © ake a Cee eee PCO erecessereses COC creer eeseeeeseeees 156 17,630 23,230 A 
Africa ~2ee @@eOGe+ee ere eeeeeereeeeee ee se eae een eee eee 150 5,530 7,212 =| 
Anstralias. cicseeedsesiueeeee cob eens eeeeoeerrerereeseees -see 10,140 12,685 = 
Total 6.7 UY La. eee Sa eedansyr. 41,488 363,870 406,417 J 


The total value of railways and equipments in 1890 amounted to $28,677,000,000, 
and the business done was as follows: \ 


Number Passen- | Tons of Freight 


COUNTRIES. gers Carried. Carried: Receipts. Expenditures. 
Baropecoceyslis.s 0 Uidelgve Se 60 Olas 1,663,000,000 765,000,000 $1,275,000,000 $675,000,000 
America..... oils ceman we eee ened 507,000,000 619,000,000 1,095,000,000 775,000, 
JWOEKC oneiak GORCOE et rey ok 12,000,000 5,000,000 20,000,000 15,000,000 
ABA Noss yack ae cae oe oie eesets 121,000,000 25,000,000 85,000,000 45,000,000 
Australia 63. 6 s's5h alcnette Abo e 81,000,000 17,000,000 40,000,000 25,000,000 

a C6 ee oe —_—_ OC o> ——_-____ 
Ota oS ae gomus’> tears Rrabofaiaterts 2,384,000,000 1,431,000,000 $2,515,000,000 | $1,535 ,000,000 


The progress of railway building in the United States has been by no means uniform 
from year to year and the increase of mileage has to a large extent followed the general 
business conditions of the country, the most prosperous years showing the greatest 
activity in railway building. The annual increase of mileage and the total number of 
miles of road in operation each year in this country are as follows : 


: Annual = Annual : Annual 
Miles : Miles press Miles 
Yuar. | in Opera- | Mrease || yan. | in Opera. | Morease |] yuan, | in Opera. | Tcrease 
tion bi tion js tion soe 
1 Mileage. : Mileage. x Mileage. 
1830 23 A 1849 7,365 1,369 1868 42,229 2,979 
1831 95 72 3850 9,021 1,656 1869 46,844 4,615 
1832 229 134 1851 10,982 1,961 1870 52,914 6,070 
1833 880 151 1852 12,908 1,926 1871 60,283 7,379 
1834 633 253 1853 15,360 2,452 1872 66,17 5,878 
1835 1,098 465 1854 16,720 1,360 1873 70,278 4,107 
1836 1,27 175 1855 18,374 1,654 1874 2,383 2,105 
1837 1,497 224 1856 22,016 3,647 187 74,096 1,712 
1838 1,913 416 1857 24,503 2,647 1876 76,808 2,712 
1839 2,802 389 1858 26,868 2,465 1877 79,089 2,281 
1840 2,818 516 1859 28,789 1,821 187 81,776 2,687 
1841 3,535 7 1860 30,635 1,846 187 86,497 4,721 
1842 4,026 491 1861 31,286 651 1880 93,454 7,174 
1843 4,185 159 1862 82,120 834 1881 103,242 9,789 
1844 4,377 192 1863 33,170 1,050 1882 114,838 11,596 
1845 4,633 256 1864 33,908 738 1883 121,592 6,753 
1846 4,930 297 1865 35,085 1,177 1890 161,397 5,981 
1847 5,598 668 1866 36,801 1,716 1891 164,324 4,168 
1848 5,996 398 1867 39,250 2,449 


In the year 1882, in which the greatest length of railway was built, there were about 
650,000 men employed on this construction work alone, in addition to 500,000 men 


employed in railway operation. 


The division of the total mileage among the different 


States was given, as follows, for 1890 by the Interstate Commerce Commission report. 


Mileage 
STATES. June 30, 
1890. 

RUA AIEA Sens cee hew ete 3,313.87 
Mrkansas-. J cs\i54. sy 2,195.81 
CAME OUNID dysive aie xo orsis 16 4,356.11 
POOMMEAILO Mec scite cis sas 4,176.19 
Gonnechiouts sr. si. 62 1,007 .29 
Delaware: .. .ce50.2 322.69 
Plonidays ohis asa. ers] mea OLOO 
GeOPGla Ig sinct so «is 4,532 .3% 
ALIVOIS? semis winds 2 10,213.97 
Wndiane wae eiss21..2 5,971.03 
Jowal Fo Seat ask 8,365.97 
KauSaS, °c. pe ireees 8,806.45 
Kentucky jeer. -s0 0s: 2,746 .25 
Louisiana. seated cle 1,758 .94 


STATES. 


Massachusetts. ....... 
MlCHI CAT enter eet e A 
Minnesota. 2.0.20... 

Mississippi 
MISSOUNL eens een 


New Hampshire.. .... 


New Jersey 
New ¥ ork v.50 e Cane 
North Carolina. ..... 


Mileage 
June 30, 
1890. 


1,338.13 
1,231.34 
2,093.73 
7,242 OY 


STATES. 


North Dakota........ 
QODjiO pees cake shades 

OVE pierre sas AE eet 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
|South Carolina....... 
South Dakota......... 


re 


NIPOINIS 0s ei cols, 8 w ts 
| Washington.......... 


| West WALLA sG. .e 
VV IBCONSIM) ic 'e'e'c'c cles 


Mileage 
June 30, 
1890. 


1,940.64 
(911,51 
1,427.95 
8,453 20 

212.52 
2,193.60 
2,485.89 
2,751.87 
8,613.42 

921.49 
3.160.40 


1,327.93 
5,583.5$ 
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Poor’s Manual of Railroads gives the following data on the railway business of this 
country for 1894, 


PU SAT RRO EE asin ea ee, « snes ai, can Rae $11,448,888,892 
SL ees CN ee a Re ay oe nw oS ocd oacas Bemmias theta: 11,855,968, 166 
ame ee Een POLI DIILUIGR. 0 a acre cise cee ete eee 412,079,274 
SU NTE MEL Se nas wit sake no ey hh 864,591,109 
OFT COL eats six aon) nk neo sya, och pao ue ae fn Rr ee nich 111,288,482 
fae en PURR CE Ren gi ge ly oe ee 475,880,041 
Se RM ee es hy aloe sn 0.9) 9. Alene, #455 aun eno Oa 445,078,840 
Tea aL EA ales Cine FEA a hee veer cist von scavece dv ne cee 30,801,201 


The number of railway receiverships and foreclosure sales during the last few years 
has been on the increase. The general business depression which has prevailed accounts 
for this to some extent, but in a greater measure it has been caused by the construction 
of thousands of miles of railway which were built with a view to speculation rather. 
than to any existing demand for them. In a number of the Western States, where the 
laws are most liberal, many roads have become bankrupt and must continue to be run at 
an actual loss until these sections of the country are built up enough to providea 
profitable amount of traffic. The laws in most European countries prevent the building 
of needless roads for speculative purposes. The receiverships and foreclosure sales of 
United States railways for ten years are as follows: 


Number of Miles of Capital Stock 


YEAR. Roads, Road. and Bonds, 
TREE te a eee EROS, See ae ais 6 Se, <a ROMER big 37 11,038 $714, 755,000 
TOE Mets ae TOM te Pees < coi ne See wal ees wd A IOR Oe omae s 44 8,386 385,460,000 
TS an RSA aries iar i RRR ICES PREOOR is Scarce ie eT: 13 1,799 70,346,000 
RS manrarste orth: clocstavere s\s.6's sls ee o0ce.o oe oefertmermenie ments 9 1,046 90,318,000 
RRR Me oats PAE kaso ob re fares < decay crore As ar siot etal reece eteren 22 8,27 186,814,000 
BESO eter raises vidas tee occe ae a. RELY Ete Satna ae 22 3,803 99,664,000 
PS Ue nance bra oh ees s(cleciele caktiobls castle owatinel comerdeires 26 2,963 105,007,000 
180 War cecnee Mredear tarde selene Sik ers, SeccoL a eens CIRO eae iacioen ne 26 2,159 84,479,000 
TNS eee iaien NetPro tie ered Oe ee Oe eee 86 10,508 357,692,000 
ASOD ric doin crt cs claw «OR eet ee Merete ee cme 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 


And for the first 9 months of 1894 there were 63 roads having a mileage of 10,757, and 
representing a capital of $618,342,000 under foreclosure. The percentage of net earn- 
ings of railways has shown a gradual decrease in this country as well as in Great Britain 
for several years past, the gross revenues in proportion to the capital stock being less 
from year to year. Several apparent causes contribute to this condition, such as the 
general reduction in rates, the demands of the public for higher train speeds and improved 
accommodations, and the growing demands of labor organizations. It should be under- 
stood, however, that these rates of earnings are figured on the value of the total amount 
of stock issued by the railway companies, and, if computed upon the basis of the money 
actually invested in the railway construction, the profits would appear much more 
satisfactory. The figures compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
the amount of stock not paying dividends was 61.44 per cent. in 1888, and in 1892 it had 
decreased to 60.60 per cent. The amount of bonds not paying interest was 21.69 per 
cent. in 1888, and decreased to 15.56 per cent. in 1892. On the basis of the entire out- 
standing stock, the average dividends in 1888 was 2.08 per cent., and in 1892 was 2.11 
per cent. In regard to the low rate of dividends, the report above mentioned states: 
Had it not been for the abnormal increase in railway capital during the year 1892 a 
much better showing would have resulted. The large increase in the amount of out- 
standing stock and bonds, out of reasonable proportion to the increase of railway mile- 
age, seems to indicate that it is the policy of railways to issue stock and bonds in excess 
of the amount necessary for the construction, equipment, and permanent betterment of 
their properties. In 1892, when a very large increase in railway capital was reported, 
there was no special increase in the rate of railway building, and a special investigation 
was for this reason set on foot for the purpose of learning what companies were respon- 
sible for the increase, and for what reason new stock and bonds had been issued. A 
number of different reasons were found, the greater portion reporting the increase due 
to reorganization and to the issue of securities for the purposes of investment in 
subsidiary lines. The following table shows the amount of railway stocks and bonds 
owned by railway companies: 


YEAR. Capital Stock. Bonds. Total, 
ROOST U AEC Es Cas aS aiesessiessn et Sesh $847,740,399 $304, 232,502 $1,151,972,901 
NOUN ease ate, Sets pres) bo 2 bo ode nea es, wee 963,853,759 443,053,242 1,406,907 ,001 
ON Se ae pores freee rrr cr 945,227,541 337,698,175 1,282,925,716 


Ria wen he Mieiic des Gh gos = 50 +00 Pancre wieic 1,064,286,266 327,170,787 1,391,457,053 
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For the latter year this table shows that nearly one-fourth of the entire capital stock of 
the railways in this country was owned by the railway companies themselves, being 
held either as an investment or asa means of controlling other lines. By either this 
means of control or by leases a very large number of connecting lines have been con- 
solidated into about 60 principal systems, which include most of the large railways in 
the country. Of these systems, 39 operate over 1000 miles of road each, and 7 of them 
over 5000 miles each. Each of these systems is run, as a rule, under one general man- 
agement. Notwithstanding this consolidation of lines in certain territories there are 
very few points of any commercial importance where several systems do not come Into 
competition, which in the last two years has resulted in 7 or 8 receiverships among them, 
The statistics of railways in the United States are as follows: 


Miles 
SP Bal Capital Stock. ones Funded Debt. E aan Net Earnings.|Interest Paid. Fite 
ated. : 
ASSO secre crs $2,708,673,375 | 82,146 |$2,530,874,943 | $613,733,610 | $255,557,555 | $107,866,828 | $77,115,371 
BST ieca atta 3,177,375,179 | 92,971 | 2,878,423,606 701,780,982 272,403,787 128,587,302 | 93,344,190 
LOB te Sistecar 3,511,035,824 | 104,971 | 3,235,543,323 770,209,899 280,616,696 154,295,380 | 102,031,535. 
UsteBsR eo aro 3,708,060,583 | 110,414 | 3,500,879,914 823,772,924 293,367,285 178,139,064 | 102,052,584 
1 BG4 Feiraies 3,762,616,686 | 115.672 | 3,669,115,772 770,684,908 268,106,258 176,694,302 | 93,203,853 
ABD iia ates iat 3,817,697,832 | 123,320 | 3,765,727,066 765,310,419 266,488 ,993 189,426,035 | 77,672,105 
OSG Nessie a otets 3,999,508,508 | 125,185 | 3,882,966,330 829,940, 36 300,603,564 189,036,304 | 81,654,138 
BBS vind cos a 4,191,562,029 | 187,028 | 4,186,943,116 931,385,154 334,989,119 203,790,352 | 91,573,458 
1688 ceases 4,438,411,342 | 145,341 | 4,624,035,023 950,622,008 297,363,677 205,280,052 | 78,943,041 
8S Ours hr 4,495,099,318 | 152,689 | 4 828,365,771 992,856 ,856 318,125,339 211,171,279 | 79,532,863 
I500 2 ance 4,640 239,578 | 163,420 | 5,105,902,025 | 1,097,847,428 343,921,318 229,101,144 | 83,863,632 
1891 See = 2 4,809,176,651 | 164,824 | 5,235,295,074 | 1,138,024,459 356,209,880 231,259,810 | 90,719,757 
1802 as. 4, 20,555,225 | 170.668 | 5,463,611,204 | 1,204,915,204 358,638,520 232,569,089 | 95,662,412 
1893 5,080,032,904 | 173,433 | 5,570,292,613 | 1,222,618,290 346,591,109 239,616,284 | 95,337,681 


Of the American transcontinental routes the Canadian Pacific is the most northern. 
It was chartered by the Canadian government in 1880; length from Montreal to Port 
Moody, the western terminus, 2892 miles ; $25,000,000 in money and 25,000,000 acres of 
land were given by the government towards the construction of the road. The capital 
stock of the company is $100,000,000. Upon $65,000,000 of it interest at 3 per cent. was 
guaranteed by the government for 10 years; it has also made a loan of 224 millions to 
the company. The road was completed in Noy., 1885, and opened for general traffic, 
June 28, 1886. The total length of the main line, from Montreal to Vancouver, is 2893 
miles. This road shortens the distance between Great Britain and Japan by 925 miles, 
and by 4 days’ time. ; 

The Union and Central Pacific route is the third most northern. The main line of the 
Union Pacific extends from Council Bluffs to Ogden, Utah, a distance of 1041 miles ; it was 
chartered July 1, 1862, and the first rail was laid July, 1865. The government gave a sub- 
sidy in bonds of $16,000 per mile for that part between the Missouri river and the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, $48,000 for the mountainous portion, and $32,000 for the por- 
tion between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. Tle length of the subsidized 
portion was 1033 miles, for which $27,226,512 in bonds were issued by the U. 8. The 
amount of Jand to be obtained by the company was estimated at 12,000,000 acres. Up 
to Dec. 81, 1887, 5,514,059 had been patented. The property and assets, Dec. 31, 1887, 
were $235,961,586 ; funded debt, $80,180,655. Junction was made with the Central 
Pacific, near Oxden, Utah, May 15,1869. The Jength of subsidized portion of this road 
is 737 miles, and the bonds issued by the government amount to $25,885,120. Up to 
Dec. 31, 1887, 2,470,042 acres of land had been patented to the co., leaving about 9,529,- 
000 to be obtained. The length of line from San Francisco to Ogden is 883 miles. The 
total length of this line is about 1860 miles. The Sierra Nevadas are crossed at an ele 
vation of 7042 ft., and the Rocky Mountains at 8235. This was the pioneer route ; large 
portions of the material had to be hauled by teams hundreds of miles. The engineer 


corps were many of them killed by the Indians, and the stock was run off by the 
hundreds. The 85th parallel route comes next to the Union and Central Pacific. The 


Atlantic and Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco R’way Co. are the lines composing this route, or rather two routes. The 
Atlantic and Pacific was chartered July 27, 1866, to build a line from Springfield, Mo., 
to the Pacific Ocean. For each mile constructed in the territories the co. was to have 
25,600 acres of land, and 12,800 for each mile in the states. In 1876 the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R’way Co. obtaied possession of the property, and franchises of the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad in the state of Mo. The line extends from Seneca, Mo., to 
the Needles, where it meets the Southern Pacific. Dec. 31, 1888, the portion between 
Albuquerque and the Needles, 574 miles, had been finished, and by 1887 it extended 
westward from Seneca to Sapulpa, Indian Ty., 112 miles. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé extends from Atchison to Albuquerque, and thence to Deming, where it con- 
nects with the Southern Pacific, 11385 milesfrom Atchison. At Albuquerque it also has 
another outlet to the Pacific, over the Atlantic and Pacific by way of the Needles. 
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The next transcontinental route is the Southern Pacific, or 32d parallel line. This 
line is composed of the Texas and Pacific, extending from New Orleans to E] Paso, a 
distance of 1162 miles, and there meeting the Southern Pacific, extending to San Fran- 
cisco. The Texas and Pacific was incorporated in 1871. The Jand grant amounted to 
25,600 acres per mile in the territories, and 12,800 per mile in California. On Jan. 1, 
1882, a junction was formed with the Southern Pacific at a point 528 miles west of Fort 
Worth, and on Oct. 15, 1882, a through line was opened between New Orleans and San 
Francisco. The total length of line is 2447 miles. In Jan., 1883, the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio R’way joined the Southern Pacific, thus establishing a through 
line to the gulf by way of San Antonio. The northernmost transcontinental route in 
the U. S. is the Northern Pacific, which was chartered in 1864, and its main line, 1800 
miles in length, was completed in 1883. Its land grants amounted to 47,000,000 acres. 

The statistics of railways for thet United Kingdom are published by the Board of 
Trade, whose last report covers the year 1893. The total length of railways at the close 
of that year was 20,646 miles, of which 9874 miles were single and 11,272 miles double 
track. The increase of mileage for the year was about 300 miles. In 1856 the total mile- 
age was but 2 of the present figures, and in 1880 it was given at 17,933 miles. The total 
authorized capital invested was : 1880, £802,014,204 ; 1893, £1,090,898,780. The average 
cost per mile is given for the English railways at £47,047 which is a very high average 
compared with those of former years. In 1880 it was £40,618, and in 1868, which was 


the year showing the lowest average cost of construction, it was £32,804 per mile. The 
following comparisons between the returns of 1880 and 1898 are also of interest : 
1880. | 1893. 
Tosa Der OL passengers carried : .4.).< a. beeen aes eee nGiaw eae ees 603,885 ,02 873,177,052 
Ist class passengers 38,750,000 380,000, 
24 “ (approxiniite), .. 5. sacueates seeacieans steams: 65,000,000 60,000,000 
la 500,000,000 783,000,000 
MIN GLAIS GALELE (GOUS) ncicleras o's os «e's vcree ojoclt sem ere abn ere uae ia edieceiaete 165,670,304 207,836,308 
General mdse. ETT Sade de dahlias oe eee te eee a ee 69,635,325 85,454,493 
Maceiois from: passenger. trathe 24.4. vives iddcawing seal eioties id av enes £27,200,464 £35,849,449 
Se “freight Seal ain asc’ ORR cote lta tues, wei simi Beh dace £35,761,303 £40,994,637 
Total receipts (including rents, mails, etc.)......... PBA Oe £65,491 ,625 £80,631,872 
OPerating-expenses ye eee cece eels sce SSIS ORDO RIO DOACHONE OCG TEROn £33,601, 124 £45,695,119 
ON CUeTEV.ENU Gy edt tae erts cameras, che eisleracata a emcee Se ee Sumo aks Sem 


£31,890,501 
3.98 


£34,936,753 
3.20 


An inspection of the above table, with reference to the relative proportions of travel 
in the three classes, points to the gradual disappearance of these distinctions, and in some 
cases the second class has already been abolished. The decreasing percentage of earn- 
ings is also apparent from these figures. The British railway companies were obliged 
to pay their employees three millions more in 1893 than they paid in 1890 on account of 
the demands for shorter hours and higher wages. The lowest average operating ex- 
penses were reached in 1871, when they amounted to 47 per cent. of the traftic receipts, 
but since that date they have always exceeded 50 per cent., and in 1893 were the highest 
yet reported. 

Much of the financial difficulty under which a good many American railways have 
labored has been the direct outgrowth of speculation, in which the properties have fre- 
quently been practically wrecked merely to effect deals in the stock market, and roads 
which have been the subjects of these operations are generally overcapitalized or mort- 
gaged to such an extent that the earnings which would be sufficient to provide reasona- 
ble dividends on the actual value of the property are frequently too small to pay the in- 
terest on its bonds. The amount of railway stock which has been issued without con- 
sideration of money or other value is unquestionably very large, although no approxi- 
mation to the real sum is possible of being estimated. Occasionally such stock is issued 
pro rata to the stockholders of a very profitable road to make the rate of dividends less 
prominent, which might otherwise invite restrictive legislation. More frequently the 
object of issuing watered stock is to keep the control of the railway by means of the 
apparent investment it represents, or to balance some difference in cases of reorganiza- 
tion. The bonds represent very closely the amount of the debt actually paid in. The 
stockholders, as owners of the road, have the entire control of the property, and the bond- 
holders have no voice in the management as long as their interest is paid. This condi- 
tion, corresponding to that of the owners and mortgagees of real estate, is entirely 
reasonable as long as the actual investments in stock and bonds maintain normal pro- 
portions, for the reason that the stockholders assume all the risks, while the bondholders 
are practically secured. Insome cases, however, the amount of money supplied by the 
stockholders is merely nominal, and the road is bonded for all or more than its value. 
This can only occur where the stock is most all ‘‘ water,” and its result is to put the 
management of the road in the hands of parties having but little financial or other in- 
terest in it except for the opportunity it affords for speculating with the money of the 
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bondholders. The abuses which have grown out of railway transactions under such 
circumstances constitute shameful chapters in the history of a number of roads, such as 
the Erie, Wabash, Union Pacific and others. ; 

What are known asthe Erie wars in 1868 illustrate the worst evils of this class. 
Two or three operators bought within a few weeks options on a large amount of Erie 
stock for the sum of $72,000, and obtained possession of sufficient proxies to elect one of 
their own representatives as president of the road. After thus obtaining control of the 
property, the railway was charged at once with the $72,000 spent in acquiring it, and the 
speculators then commenced selling the stock for a fall. This was eagerly purchased 
by the Erie’s rivals, the owners of the New York Central road, and instead of a fall, the 
price of Erie stock rose from 68 to about 80. As this threatened to ruin the Erie opera- 
tors, they issued $5,000,000 worth of fraudulent stock, which wassold at 80, and after its 
discovery the speculation for a fall realized an enorfnous profit in addition to the $4,000,- 
000 proceeds from the sale of fraudulent stock. In the legal proceedings which follow- 
ed large sums of money were spent in buying up elections, legislatures and judges, all 
of which were charged to the Erie road, and at the end of two or three years, when the 
ring lost its control, the indebtedness of the Erie had been increased by about $65,000,- 
000, which prevented its stock from paying a dividend for 20 years. : 

A certain amount of hostile feeling has always existed between the public and the 
railways, which fortunately is diminishing with the better understanding of the ques- 
tions in dispute. Practically the whole difference hinged on the matter of rates, and both 
sides have been at fault in treating this subject. The railways have at times made very 
unjust discriminations between different persons and different localities, and, on the other 
hand, the public in attempting to correct these abuses have passed laws which have been 
equally unjust to the railways. The problem of rates is an exceedingly difficult one to 
legislate upon, as no fixed rule can be justly applied in every case as to the proportional 
charges for different distances. A large proportion of the transportation of this country 
falls within the jurisdiction of the interstate commerce law, which in respect to rates 
leaves considerable discretionary power in the hands of the Commission. 


RAILWAYS, ELEVATED. Two plans have been used in their construction. In one 
the track rests directly upon a row of columns placed about 40 ft. apart ; these are about 
15 inches square, and are made of two rolled channel beams united by lattice bracing ; 
near the top the beams curve outward to form a base wide enough to support the track ; 
upon the columns rest the two longitudinal lattice girders carrying the two rails. The 
bottoms of the columns rest upon cast-iron bed plates, which are bolted to masonry founda- 
tions. In this plan the two tracks afford each other no lateral support, except in some 
parts where the streets admit of their being placed close together; they are then united 
by light iron arches. The rails weigh from 50 to 70 Ibs. per yard, and on each side of 
them are placed guard timbers, which tend to keep the cars from falling off in case of 
derailment. 

The Metropolitan Elevated has used the other plan ; the posts on the two sides of the 
street are placed opposite to each other, and joined by transverse girders, either open 
built or solid; upon these transverse girders rest the Jongitudinal ones that carry the 
track. This method gives the road much more lateral stability. Some of the longitu- 
dinal girders are latticed ; others are pin-connected. The elevation of the track above the 
surface depends upon the conformation of the ground, in some places just high enough 
for vehicles to pass, and in others more than fifty fect. The standard gauge is used, 
4 ft. 81g in.; the engines weigh 387,400 lbs.; cars havea seating capacity of about 50. The 
plan of constructing a railway on the principle of these roads was first undertaken in 
New York by the West Side (patented) elevated railroad company, which was chartered 
in 1871, and sold under foreclosure in the same year, being purchased by the New York 
elevated railroad company, organized Jan. 3, 1872. This company now has lines ex- 
tending from South Ferry to 838d st. and 9th avenue, 5.53 miles ; from South Ferry to 
Harlem river and 8d avenue on the east side, 8.07 miles, and branches in 34th st., 42d 
st., and one to the city hall. One half of the track between 53d and 83d sts., on 9th ave- 
nue, is owned by the Metropolitan Company ; the total distance is 14.31 miles ; length of 
single track 37.19 miles. The cost of the road and equipment up to June 30, 1884, was 
$14,588,804 ; capital stock, 614 millions ; funded debt, 814 millions, The road and prop- 
erty were leased, May 20, 1879, to the Manhattan Railway Company, this company 
agreeing to pay the interest on the bondsof the N. Y. elevated, and 10 per cent. dividend 
on the stock. The second elevated railroad was organized as the Gilbert Elevated Rail- 
road Company in 1872, and adopted the name Metropolitan Elevated Railroad Company 
in 1878. The road was opened June 4, 1878, and the first train was run to 155th st., 
Dec. 1, 1879. The 2d avenue line was not completed till Aug., 1880. The cost of the 
road and equipment was $19,653,000 ; capital stock, 64 millions, funded debt, $13,153,- 
000. The lines of this road extend from Morris and New Church streets to 59th st. 
and 6th avenue, 4.83 miles, on the west side; from Chatham Square to 129th st. and 2d 
avenue on the east side, a distance of 7.44 miles, and from 53d st. and 6th avenue to 155th 
st. and 8th avenue, 5.26 miles ; it also owns part of the city hall branch, and one half of 
the line between 53d and 83d streets, making a total distance of 18,08 miles ; the length 
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of single track amounts to 44.25 miles. May 20, 1879, this road was also leased to the Man- 
hattan, the latter agreeing to pay a rental amounting to the interest on the bonds of the 
Metropolitan, and 10 per cent. on the 6 millions capital stock. The Manhattan Railway 
Company was organized Nov. 10, 1875, under the rapid transit act ; it has built no road of 
its Own. Hot as stated above, in 1879 it leased the lines of the Metropolitan and New York 
elevated roads for 999 years, agreeing to pay the interest on the bonds of these two com- 
panies, and 10 per cent. on the $13,000,000 of the capital stock. On the 14th of July, 
1881, the Manhattan failed, and went into the hands of a receiver. In Nov. 1881, an 
agreement was made between the directors of the three companies, the New York and 
Metropolitan agreeing to exchange their stock for 6 per cent stock of the Manhattan, the 
capital stock of the Manhattan to be $26,000,000, of which $13,000,000 was to be pre- 
ferred and given to the other two companies upon the surrender of their stock. This 
agreement was contested in the courts, and in 1884 was declared void. On Aug. 1, 1884, 
the three companies entered into a new agreement. The Manhattan was to assume all 
the liabilities and debts of the other two, and they were to exchange their stock for the 
consolidated stock of the Manhattan. In 1887 the 2d ave. road was extended to connect 
With another road, which crosses the Harlem by a special bridge and joins it at 129th st. 

Outside of New York city the only other elevated railroads in this country are in 
Brooklyn and Chicago and in neither of the latter cities have these roads proved very 
successful financially. The following table shows the operation and expenses, etc., of 
all the elevated railways for the fiscal year 1895. 


a3 Locomo- Passengers | Gross /|Operating Net Total 
Name. Road. Cars. 
Miles. | tives. Carried. | Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. | Charges. 
Sonwrennaats nore pena: 36.14 334 1,122 | 187,614,985 |$9,684,706 |$6,066,687 |$3,618,019 $3,895,971 
rooklyn Elevate ail- 
" Se toe ve tants 20.08 95 300 37,562,305 | 1,931,497 | 1,086,584 | 849,375 846,934 
ea View Railroa O. 
ine OR ines --- 1, 7 7 259,580 | 11,085 | 10,249 1,279 2,875 
ings County Elev. Rail- 
sh way wi pana perth 8.33 44 153 15,689,617 804,507 504,597 309,909 | 351,587 
icago an uth Side 
here pranes § Co... : 8.56 | - 46 181 14,218,004 744,167 560,384 183,782 | 525,000 
Lake St. Elevated Railroa 
CO, CHICAGO seats +c 6.38 Sot 20* 9,936,450 517,304 | 319,606 197,698 | 264,446 


* Electric motor cars. 


The Brooklyn Elevated Railroad company was formed by the consolidation of the 
Brooklyn and the Union Elevated roads. The Kings County road was organized 
Jan. 6, 1879, and opened for traffic July 16, 1894. The Chicago and South Side road 
was organized Jan. 4, 1888, and was opened from Congress street to 39th street on 
June 6, 1892. The road was opened throughout on May 12, 1893. The first section of 
the Lake Street road was ‘opened Oct. 28, 1893, and the remainder of the road on 
Apr. 23, 1894. Electric power was substituted for the locomotives on June 14, 1896. 

RAIMONDI, Marco ANTONIO, a celebrated engraver, was b. at Bologna in 1487 or 
1488. He studied for several years under the celebrated painter Francia, the head of the 
old Bolognese school. On quitting Francia’s studio, he went to Venice, and having 
seen there, for the first time, prints from the wood-cuts after Albert Diirer, he engraved 
on copper two sets of prints from that great master’s designs, viz., those illustrating the 
‘Life of the Virgin,” and of the ‘‘ Life and Passion of Christ;” to that of the former he 
attached the cipher or monogram of Albert Direr, and it is said that the artist. com- 
plained of the deception to the senate, but only obtained an order that in future the 
monogram of Albert Diirer should not be copied; at all events, the latter set is without 
the monogram or mark. From Venice Raimondi proceeded to Rome, soon attracted the 
notice of Raphael, and engraved those works after that master that are so highly valued. 
Raimondi greatly improved his style by imitating the remarkable delicacy and clearness 
exhibited in the engravings of Albert Diirer and Lucas van Leyden; and though, per- 
haps, in these qualities he did not surpass, or perhaps equal, these masters, he went far 
beyond them in power and purity of drawing, which he carried further than any other 
engraver; indeed, it has been stated that Raphael himself assisted the engraver in draw- 
ing on several of the plates. 

After Raphael’s death, having engraved some plates after drawings of a licentious 
kind by Giulio Romano, he was thrown into prison by Clement VII., but was afterward 
liberated, taken under the protection of the pope, and fully employed. This prosperous 
state of matters, however, soon terminated, for on the sack of Rome by the Spaniards 
under the Constable Bourbon, in 1527, he was plundered of all he had, and was obliged 
to flee and take refuge in Bologna, where he seems to have lived till the period of his 
death, the exact date of which is not known, but it must have been after 1539, for a 
print by him, after Giulio Romano, of the ‘‘ Battle of the Lapithe,” bears that date. 

Good impressions of this eminent engraver’s works bear, perhaps, a higher value than 
any other engravings; but there are numerous impressions from his plates to be met with 
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which are of little value, having been thrown off after they had been greatly worn, and 
repeatedly retouched. The best impressions are without the name of any publisher. 
After the plates were taken from the stock of Tommaso Barlacchi, they came into the 
possession of Antonio Salamanca; afterward, they passed through the hands of Antonio 
Lafreri, from thence to Nicholas van Aelst, and lastly, became the property of Rossi or 
De Rubeis, and by that time they had been completely worn out. 


RAIN. Ata given temperature air is capable of containing no more than a certain 
quantity of aqueous vapor invisibly dissolved through it, and when this amount is pres- 
ent, it is said to be saturated. Air may at any time be brought to a state of saturation by 
reducing its temperature; and if it be cooled below this point, the whole of the vapor 
can now no longer be held in suspension; but a part of it, passing from the gaseous to 
the liquid state, will be deposited in dew, or float about in the form of clouds. If the 
temperature continues to fall, the vesicles of vapor that compose the cloud will increase 
in number, and begin to descend by their own weight. The largest of these falling fast- 
est, will unite with the smaller ones they encounter in their descent, and thus drops of 
rain will be formed whose size will depend on the thickness and density of the cloud. 
The point to which the temperature of the air must be reduced in order to cause a por- 
tion of its vapor to form cloud or dew, is called the dew-point. 

Hence, the law of aqueous precipitation may be stated: Whatever lowers the temper- 
ature of the air at any place below the dew-point, is a cause of rain. Various causes 
may conspire to effect this object, but it is chiefiy brought about by the as¢éent of the air 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, by which, being subjected to less pressure, it 
expands, and in doing so, its temperature falls. Ascending currents are caused by the 
heating of the earth’s surface, for then the superincumbent air is also heated and conse- 
quently ascends by its levity. Air-currents are forced up into the higher parts of the 
atmosphere by colder, drier, and therefore heavier wind-currents getting beneath them, 
and thus wedgeways thrusting them upward; and the same result is accomplished by 
ranges of mountains opposing their masses to the onward horizontal course of the winds, 
so that the air, being forced up their slopes, is cooled, and its vapor liberated in showers 
of rain or snow. Again, the temperature of the air is lowered, and the amount of the 
rainfall increased, by those winds which convey the air to higher latitudes. This occurs 
chiefly in temperate regions, or in those tracts traversed by the return trade-winds, which 
in the north temperate blow from the s.w., and in the south temperate zone, from 
the north-west. The meeting and mixing of winds of different temperatures is also 
known to produce rain, but not nearly to the extent at one time believed. It is also 
increased or diminished according as the prevailing winds arrive immediately from the 
sea, and are therefore moist, or have previously passed over large tracts of lands, and 
particularly mountain ranges, and are therefore dry. 

Rain is the most capricious of all the meteorological phenomena, both as regards its 
frequency and the amount which falls in a given time. It rarely or never falls in cer- 
tain places, which are, on this account, designated the rainless regions of the globe—the 
coast of Peru, in South America; the great valley of the rivers Columbia and Colorado, 
in North America; Sahara, in Africa; and the desert of Gobi, in Asia, are examples, 
whilst, on the other hand, in such regions as Patagonia, it rains almost every day. 
Again, the quantities which have been recorded at some places to have fallen at one 
time, are truly enormous. In Great Britain, if an inch fall in a day, it is considered a 
very heavy rain. 

In all places within the tropics where the trade-winds are blowing regularly and stead- 
ily, rain is of rare occurrence, the reason being, that as these winds come from higher 
latitudes, their temperature is increasing, and hence they are in the condition of taking 
up moisture rather than of parting withit; and the return trade-winds, which blow above 
them in an opposite direction, having discharged the greater part of their moisture in the 
region of the calms, are also dry and cloudless. Where, however, these winds are forced 
up mountain-ranges in their course, as on the e. of Hindustan, they bring rain, which 
falls chiefly during night, when the earth’s surface is coolest. The region of calms is a 
broad intertropical belt about 5° in breadth, characterized by calms, and toward which 
the northern and southern trade winds (see WrinpD) blow. This, the region of calms, 
is at the same time the region of constant rains. Here the sun almost invariably rises in 
a clear sky; but about mid-day clouds begin to gather; and in a short time the whole 
face of the sky is covered with dense black clouds, which pour down prodigious quanti- 
ties of rain. Toward evening, the clouds disappear, the sun sets in a clear sky, and the 
nights are serene and fine. The reason of this daily succession of phenomena in the belt 
of calms is, that there the air, being heated to a high degree by the vertical rays of the 
sun, ascends, drawing with it the whole mass of vapor which the trade-winds have 
brought with them, and which has been largely added to by the rapid evaporation from 
the belt of calms; this vapor is condensed as it is raised toward the line of junction of 
the lower and uw per trade-winds, and the discharge is in some cases so copious, that fresh 
water has been »llected from the surface of the sea. As evening sets in, the surface of 
the earth and the superincumbent air are cooled, the ascending currents cease, the cooled 
air descends, and the dew-point is consequently lowered, clouds are dissipated, and the 
sky continues clear till the returning heat of the following day brings round a recurrence 
of the same phenomena. Since the belt of calms, which determines the rainy season 
within the tropics, moves northward or southward with the sun’s declination, carrying 
the trade-winds with it on each side, it follows that there will be only one rainy and one 
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dry season in the year at its extreme northern and southern limits; but at all intermediate 
places there will be two rainy and two dry seasons; at the equator these will be equally 
distant from each other. 

This state of things is only of strict application to the Pacific ocean, whose vast 
expanse of water, Reet a uniformly radiating and absorbing surface, is sufficient to 
allow the law to take full effect. But over the greater part of the earth’s surface disturb- 
ing influences draw the trade-winds more or less out of their normal course, and some- 
times produce a total reversal, as in the case of the monsoons (q.v.). These winds 
determine entirely the rainfall of India, and but for them the eastern districts of Hin- 
dustan would be constantly deluged with rain, and the western parts constantly dry and 
arid. As it is, each part of s. Asia has its dry and wet season, summer being the wet 
season of the western parts and interior as far asthe Himalaya, and winter the wet season 
of the eastern, and especially south-eastern parts. 

The heaviest annual rainfall on the globe is 527 in., at Cherra Punji, on the Khasia 
hills, 494 in. of which falls from April to September during the s.w. monsoon. This aston- 
ishing amount is due to the abruptness of the mountains which face the bay of Bengal, 
from which they are separated by 200 m. of low swamps and marshes. The winds not 
only arrive among the hills heavily charged with the vapor they have absorbed from the 
wide expanse of the Indian ocean, but being near the point of saturation, their tempera- 
ture not being raised in passing over these swamps, they are, so to speak, ready to burst 
in torrents over the abrupt cliffs which divert them from their horizontal course into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

The periodicity of the rain-fall disappears as we recede from the tropics, and the 
times of the year during which it occurs are different—the greater quantity falling in 
summer at places within the tropics and in the interior of continents, but in winter 
in countries bordering on the sea in temperate regions. In respect of the rain-fall, Europe 
may be divided into two distinct regions: Western Europe and the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. <A vast ocean on the one hand, a great continent on the other, 
and a predominance of w. winds, are the determining circumstances in the distribution 
of the rain-fall over western Europe. As the s.w. winds, which are the return trades, 
descend to the earth and blow over the surface of Europe, and as the whole of this con- 
tinent is thus within their influence, it follows that the western parts, especially where 
mountain-ranges stretch n. and s., are rainy districts; for these mountains, diverting the 
s.w. winds from their horizontal course, force them up into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, where, chilled, they form into clouds, or deposit in rain the vapor they can 
no longer hold in suspension. Hence the rainiest regions of Europe are Norway, Ire- 
land, the w. of Great Britain and of France, Spain, and Portugal. At the Stye, in the 
lake district, 38.9 in. fell in Jan., 1851; at Drishaig, 33.2 in., and at Portree, 32.4 in 
Dec., 1863; and in the same month, from 28 to 80 in. at many other places in the Scot. 
tish Highlands. In the w. of Great Britain and Ireland, in the vicinity of high hills, the 
average rain-fall is from 80 to 128 inches. At Bergen, in Norway, it is 70 in.; in the 
peninsula, at Oporto, it is 54 in.; at Bilbao, 47 in.; and at St. Jago, 65 in.; and in France 
it is 51 in. at Nantes and 49 at Bayonne. At places at some distance from hills, and in 
more inland districts, the annual fall is much diminished. Thus, in the w. of Great 
Britain, away from hills, it is from 30 to 45 in., while in the e. it is from 20 to 28 inches. 
In France it averages 30 in.; and in the plains of Germany and Russia, 20 in.; while in 
some parts of Sweden and Russia it falls as low as 14 inches. In the interior of Europe, 
in mountainous districts, it rises much above these amounts; thus at Ischl it is 62 inches. 

The peculiarity of the rain-fall of the basin of the Mediterranean depends on its prox 
imity to the burning sands of Africa, a predominance of northerly winds, and the 
position of the Pyrenees and Spanish sierras to the w., on which the s.w. winds dis- 
charge their rains before arriving on the n. shores of the Mediterranean. In the valley 
of the Rhone four times more rain falls in autumn than in summer; and s. of the Alps 
six times more rain falls with the n.e. than with the s.w. winds, being the reverse of 
what takes place in Engiand. In Italy the quantity diminishes as we approach the 
south. On the coasts of the Mediterranean it rarely rains in summer, but frequently in 
winter. In the valley of the Rhone the annual fall ranges from 20 in, at its mouth to 
63 in. at St. Rambert, the average being 30 inches, This is also the average of the valley 
of the Po; but on ascending to the Alps it rises, as at Tolmezzo, to 96 inches. 

But in the United States the manner of the distribution of the rain is very different 
from that of Europe. The United States are dependent for their rain not on the Pacific 
ocean, but on the gulf of Mexico. There can be little doubt that, but for the high 
range of the Rocky mountains in Central America, the greater part of the states would 
be an arid waste. These mountains are so high as to present an effectual barrier to the 
passage of the trade-winds which blow over the gulf of Mexico; they are, on this account, 
turned northward, and spread themselves over the states, especially over the low basin 
of the Mississippi. ‘These winds being characterized by great heat, and loaded with 
much moisture from the warm waters of the gulf of Mexico, tend to disturb the statical 
equilibrium of the atmosphere. When they have blown for some time, vast accumula- 
tions of heat and moisture take place, the equilibrium is destroyed, a great storm arises 
in consequence, sweeping eastward over the states, and in many cases crossing the 
Atlantic and descending with violence on western Europe. In the states, the southerly 
winds preceding the storm give place to the dry n.w. winds, which rapidly clear the sk 
and bring brilliant bracing weather in their train, It appears, in short, that the s, win 
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from the gulf of Mexico spread the moisture over the states, and the n.w. wind disen- 
gages this moisture from them by getting below them, by their greater density, and 
thrusting them into the higher regions of the atmosphere. If this be the case, as the 
phenomena seem to warrant, then the heaviest rain-falls will bé in the valleys, and 
the least on the higher grounds—a mode of distribution quite different from what 
prevails in Europe. And such is really the case, for the greatest amount of rain falls in 
Florida, the low flats of the Mississippi, then along its valley, and lastly in Iowa, or 
in that remarkable depression at the head of the river; and the least quantities on the 
Alleghanies, especially on their higher parts, and on the high grounds of the Missouri 
district. The following figures, giving the average annual amount in inches, show this 
in a clear light: Pensacola, 57; Fort Brooke, 55; and Fort Pierce, 63—in Florida: 
Monroeville, 66; and Mobile, 64—in Alabama: Natchez, 58; Jackson, 53—in Missis- 
sippi: Rapides, 68; New Orleans, 52—in Louisiana: Savannah, 48—in Georgia: Nash 
ville, 55—in Tennessee: Dubuque, 38—in Iowa. At Athens, in Georgia, s. of the 
Alleghanies, the amount is 36 in.; at Alexandria, in Virginia, also 36 in.; and at Jeffer- 
son, in Missouri, 38 inches. In the northern states the quantity diminishes at most 
places to between 27 and 45 in., and the mode of its distribution becomes assimilated to 
that of Europe. : 

When rain-drops fall through a stratum of air below 82°, they become frozen, and 
form hail (q.v.). When the vesicles are formed in air under 82°, snow {q.v.) is the 
result, 
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Tennessee. | 
Knoxvitlevey. teats. os oee dene | 1884 58.2 100.0 °*79—"81)—16.0 54.39 } 16 ) 5.0 
Pinte cigs * cn pike eke eats es see «Man oes: 61.7 102 0 1881 | —2.0 54.96 | 15 4.8 
exas. 
Fort Davis ..... Cry eS is ry ee | 1881 59.2 111.0 {| 1881 1.0 18.39 7 33 
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tah. 
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Virginia. 
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WNerfolistey 202% 80. 2.65.20 1880 60.1 102.5 1876 6207 PRSi27 16 4.9 
Vermont. 
SEMAN — ois addin 05 « RAS tae 1882 45.0 97.0 1876 j—24.0 . 
Washington. 
Uc | okies) a a rs 1884 | 48.9 95.0 | 1878 2.0 v7 9 6.4 
Spokane Falls. ..........0.0--+: 1888 | 46.2 101.5 | 1882 |-30.5 | 1916} 5 | 4% 
West Virginia. 
Morgantown .... ... esses t eet LOO 53.1 97.0 1874 |—10.0 
Wisconsin. as ‘s 
Milwaukee........... eects 1875 | 45.5 98.0 | 1874 |-25.0 | 33.54 | 1es4uo fan 
Wyoming. is Joe 
Oheyenné S.. ........ Mette 2) gis. kate 100 bt aisst |—88.0 + 11.40 ' 15 t+ 3.8 
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RAIN, ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF, by explosives. See AGRICULTURE, 


RAIN'BOW. The ordinary phenomena of the rainbow are usually visible on every 
occurrence of a ‘‘sunny shower,” and we need not describe them particularly until we 
deduce them, one after another, from their cause. The most careless observation shows 
us that, for the production of a rainbow, we must have a luminous body of moderate 
angular diameter, and drovs of water; for it is never seen except by direct sun or moon 
light, and never in a cloud unless rain be falling from it. Now, a falling drop of water 
takes, by its molecular forces, a spherical form. A|so, as there is separation of the vari- 
ous colors of which white light is composed, the cause of the phenomenon must involve 
refraction of light (q.v.), because by reflection (q.v.) these colors are not separated. But, 
again, the spectator who views the rainbow has his back to the sun, and rays of light 
merely refracted by arain-drop could not be thus sent back to the spectator. The phe- 
nomenon must therefore depend upon successive reflections and refractions, and we shall | 
investigate in an elementary manner what appearances we ought to ewpect as the result of 
such processes according to the known laws of optics; merely premising that the funda- 
mental points of the explanation were first given by Newton in the second book of his 
Optics. 

First, then, let us consider what becomes of parallel rays of light, ef one color or refrac- 
tive index (see REFRACTION), which are successively refracted and reflected in a single 
spherical rain-drop. aa 

For our immediate purpose it is sufficient to suppose that the refractive index (see 
Rerractron) of water is $; that is, the incident and refracted rays make with the per- 
pendicular to the refracting surface of water, angles whose sines are in the ratio of 4 to 3. 

Let the circle represent a section of the drop made by any plane passing through its 
center O, and the line SO, which joins its center with the sun; the sun being supposed, 
for the moment, to be a single luminous point, situated at so great a distance that lines 
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drawn to it from different points of the drop are parallel. A ray of light, SB, falling on 
the drop in the plane of section will be, of course, partly reflected and partly refracted 
at B. The reflected part does not concern us, as in it all colors would travel together; 
and, in fact, the result of reflection from the external surfaces of the drops is simply to 
illuminate the background feebly. Join OB, and produce it to Q. Then the refracted 
ray (see REFRACTION) will have in the drop the direction BA, where the ratio of the 
sines of SBQ and OBA is the refractive index of water—i.e., 4:3 nearly. Arriving at 
A the ray will be partly refracted in some such direction as AD, and the rest reflected 
in the direction AC. Now AD obviously cannot fall on the eye of a spectator whose 
back is turned to the sun, and it has, therefore, nothing to do with the rainbow. The 
internally reflected ray AC, on reaching the surface at C, is partly refracted in the direc- 
tion CT (where BS and CT are symmetrically situated on opposite sides of OA), and 
partly reflected internally. The latter portion we must consider when we come to the 
cause of the secondary, or outer rainbow, the former is that which at present concerns us. 
Let 8B., SB:, be other incident rays. After a refraction, a reflection, and a second 
refraction, they emerge in the directions C:Tj, CoT., respectively. From the figure, 
which is drawn from calculation, it is obvious that both C;T, and C.T, are less inclined 
to OS than CT is. Hence for rays, parallel to SO, falling on the drop, and emerging 
after suffering two refractions and a reflection, the final direction is more and more 
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inclined te SO, as the point of incidence, B,, is further from P, at least up to some such 
point as B; after which (for points situated as B.) it diminishes again. By proper mathe- 
matical methods it is easy to find that the angle SOB is about 59° 24’, if the refractive 
index be $. Now, by a general property of maxima or minima in optics (see Caustic), 
the rays falling on the drop near to B will emerge nearly paralled to CT; while those 
incident near any other point (as B,) will be widely scattered at emergence. And we 
may evidently extend this reasoning to all other rays by supposing the above figure to 
rotate about the axis SO. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that if homogeneous light fall in parallel lines on the 
spherical drop, those rays which have been twice refracted at the surface, and once inter- 
nally reflected, will, on emergence, all lie within the cone formed by the revolution of 
CT about SO, and will be condensed toward the surface of that cone. Hence such an 
illuminated drop gives off by this particular process a solid cone of rays, much con- 
densed toward its external boundaries. 

So much foreach drop. Next, let us inquire what the appearance will be to an eye 
in any given position. Referring to the next figure, in which the letters are the same as 
in the former, draw TS’ parallel to SO. Then TS’ is the direction of the line drawn to 
the point on the heavens diametrically opposite to the sun. So are E,§,' and E,8y’, 
drawn from any assumed positions, E, and Es, of the spectator’s eye. 

If the eye be placed in the surface of the cone just described, as at T, it will receive 
the condensed ray which emerges in the direction CT; if at E, (within the cone), it will 
sees diffused rays from the drop; if at E, (outside the cone), it will receive no light at 
all. 

To put this ina simpler form: Draw E,F, and E,.F, parallel to TC; then we may 
evidently say that the eye receives a condensed light from any drop whose angular dis- 
tance from the point opposite the sun is CTS’, a diffused light if the angular distance be 
less than this, and none at all if it be greater. By methods already alluded to, it is found 
that CTS’ is nearly 42° 12’ for the index of refraction 4. 

Hence, if the sun were a luminous point, emitting homogeneous light whose index of 
refraction in water is 4, a spectator looking through a shower of falling raindrops 
toward the point immediately opposite to the sun, would see a bright circle of angular 
Le 84° 24’ surrounding this point, diffused light within that circle, and darkness 
without it. 

The effect of the finite angular diameter of the sun is evidently to widen this circle 
into a circular luminous band, whose breadth is the sun’s apparent diameter, and whose 
mean radius is 42° 12’. 

Next, let us consider the different refrangibilities of the colored constituents of white 
light. The investigation above hinted at shows that the radius of the luminous circular 
band is greater, the less the refractive index; the proof, though very simple, would be 
out of place in this work. Hence the appearance actually observed with sunlight will 
be formed by the superposition of concentric, overlapping, circular bands, the radii being 
less and less as we consider the primary colors in the order from red to violet (see SPEC- 
TRUM). That is, we shall have a circular illuminated space, brightest toward the edge, 
with a homogeneous red ring as its external boundary, and a gradual mixture of the pris- 
matic colors as we look nearer to the center. This agrees very well with observation, 
30 so do the calculated diameters of the external red (42° 22’) and internal violet (40° 

') rings. 

But what becomes of the light twice reflected inside the drop, and then refracted out? 
Let fig. 3 represent again a section of the drop, with sunlight falling on it in lines par- 
allel to SO, and let us trace the course of one ray, as SB. The part reflected at B is to 
be disposed of as before; it goes 
merely to illuminate, feebly, the oth- 
erwise dark background of cloud 
and vapor. The refracted portion 
proceeds, as before, to A, where part 
is reflected internally along AC, and 
part refracted out. The latter por- 
tion, as we have already seen, cannot 
possibly reach the eye of a spectator 
whose back is turned to the sun. 
Similarly, .at C, there is interna! 
reflection along CD, and refraction 
out of the drop. The refracted part 
has already been considered, as the 
cause of the primary rainbow. The 
reflected part will again at D be sep- 
arated into two; one, reflected inter. 
nally, which proceeds to form the 
tertiary and higher orders of bow; 
and the other, escaping from the 

Fig. 3 drop in the line DT, which goes to 
~ form the secondary bow. This we 
will consider with some care, because the secondary bow, though necessarily fainter 
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than the primary, is usually seen; the tertiary and higher bows, each much fainter than 
the preceding one, since the beam inside the drop is weakened at each succeeding reflee- 
tion, require no notice, as even the tertiary has never been observed in nature. 

As before, we have traced the courses of two other beams, SB, and SBz, in their pas- 
sage to form part of the secondary bow. They are respectively SBiAiC:DiT, and 
SB,A,0.D,T,; and the figure shows us that the final rays D,T, and D.T, are each more 
inclined to SO than DT is. There is, therefore, a particular ray, SB, whose final direc- 
tion, DT, is /ess inclined to SO than that of any other ray which has suffered two refrac- 
tions and two internal reflections; and, as before, the emergent light is condensed 
toward this minimum. If, then, the figure be made to revolve about SO, we see that 
DT will describe a cone, that inside this cone there is no refracted light, that toward the 
surface of the cone, part of the light is condensed, and that the rest of it is diffused 
through exterior space. 

So much for one drop; let us now, as before, consider what will be seen by an eye in 
any position with regard to this particular drop. Im fig. 4, the letters denote the same 
things as in fig. 3. Hence if the eye be 
placed at T, it will receive the maximum 
of light, in a direction making an angle 
DTS’ with the point in the heavens oppo- 
site to the sun. If at Eh,, it will receive 
some of the diffused light from a drop 
whose angular distance from the point 
opposite the sun is greater than DTS’; 
and if at E, it will receive no light at all, 
the drop’s angular distance from the point 
opposite the sun being /ess than DTS’. 
Hence the appearance presented by a 
shower of drops is, for homogeneous light 
coming in parallel lines, a bright circle, 
whose angular radius is DTS’; diffused 
light outside that circle, and no light 
within it. When the light comes from a 
source of finite angular diameter, as the 
sun, the only effect is, as inthe primary 
bow, to widen the bright circular band. 
When we consider the various compo- 
nents of white light, calculation shows us 
that DTS’ is least for red, and greatest for 

Fic. 4. violet. Hence we have a series of concen- 

tric colored bands superposed, their diam- 

eters increasing from the red to the violet. Hence the secondary rainbow has its inner 

edge red, and its outer violet; the intermediate space being an exceedingly mixed, or 

impure. spectrum (q.v.). The results of geometrical optics show us that the angular 

diameter of the red is 100° 48’, and of the violet 106° 44’; so that the breadth of the bow 
is 3° 30’ nearly. 

In nature, these rough results are pretty closely verified; but a more profound inves- 
tigation into the circumstances of the problem shows us some modifications. In the first 
place, we find that for each kind of homogeneous light the actual maximum of brightness 
is in a circle of rather less angular diameter than that given by the more elementary 
investigation for the primary bow, and rather greater for the secondary. Secondly, and 
still with homogeneous light, there is a succession of feebler and feebler concentric circles 
of maximum brightness—inside the principal maximum in the primary bow, and out- 
side it in the secondary. These give rise to what is always seen in a fine rainbow, the 
so-called spurious or supernumerary bows, lying close inside the violet of the primary 
bow, and outside that of the secondary. These are fainter and more impure as they pro- 
ceed from the principal bow, and finally merge into the diffused white light inside the 
primary bow, and outside the secondary. 

The angular dimensions of these bows. principal and spurious, were calculated from 
theory by Airy, and carefully measured by Miller in the artificial bow formed by passing 
light through a very fine column of water descending through a small aperture, and the 
accordance was perfect. 

The lunar rainbow, which is a comparatively rare, but very beautiful phenomenon, 
differs from the solar simply in the source and intensity of the light by which it is pro- 
duced; and, as in all cases of feeble light, the distinction of the colors is very difficult. 
In fact, except under the most favorable circumstances, the lunar rainbow rarely shows 
colors at all, giving a pale ghostly gleam of apparently white or yellow light. 


RAIN-GAUGE. The use of rain-gauges is to ascertain the amount of rain which falls 
at any given place. They are of various constructions. The simplest is that which con- 
sists of a metallic cylinder, from the bottom of which, a glass tube, divided into inches 
and parts of an inch, projects downward. It is provided with a funnel, inserted within 
at the top, to prevent evaporation, and the rain-water is emptied out by means of a stop. 
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cock at the bottom, or, still simpler, by a hole pierced in the funnel at the top. As this 
form of gauge is objectionable on account of the frequent breakage of the glass-tube by 
frost, a float is used instead, which is raised by the water, and a scale is attached to it, to 
show the quantity of rain received. As this gauge does not admit of very nice readings, 
another sort is frequently employed, viz., a receiving-vessel and a glass measure of much 
smaller diameter, which thus admits of as nice graduation as may be desired. As, 
practically, there is often great difficulty or trouble experienced in replacing the glass 
measure when it chances to get broken, the late G. V. Jagga Rao, a wealthy zemindar 
of Vizagapatam, proposed a gauge in the form ofa funnel having a diameter of 4.697 in., 
or an area of 17.38 sq.inches. Now, as a fluid ounce contains 1.733 cubic in., it follows 
that for every fluid ounce collected by this gauge, the tenth of an inch of rain has fallen. 
This measure can of course, be graduated to any degree of nicety, and may be repro- 
duced at pleasure. It has also the great merit of being by far the cheapest gauge, cost- 
ing only 4s.6d. Self-registering rain-gauges have been invented by Osler, Crosley, and 
Beckly, but they are too expensive to come into common use. 

A most important point with regard to the rain-gauge is its height above the ground. 
Prof. Phillips found the fall of rain at York for 12 months in 1833-34, to be 14.96 in. at 
a height of 213 ft. from the ground; 19.85 in. at 44 ft.; and 25.71 in. on the ground. 
This remarkable fact—viz., that different quantities are collected at different heights, 
the amount being always greater at the lower level, has been confirmed wherever the 
experiment has been made. No perfectly satisfactory account has yet been given of 
this singular phenomenon. The condensing of the vapor of the atmosphere on the sur- 
face of raindrops as they fall—the rebound of the finer particles into which many of the 
drops break themselves as they strike with violence on the ground—and the eddies and 
currents which prevail most and strongest around isolated objects raised above the sur- 
face of the ground, to a large extent account for the phenomenon. _ Of these three, the 
greatest weight is to be given to the last two; and this is confirmed by the fact, that a 
gauge placed on the roof of a building that happens to be flat, of considerable area, and 
with few or no chimney-stalks to disturb the air-currents, collects an amount equal to 
that collected at the same place by a gauge on the ground. 


RAIN-PRINTS, small pits observed on the surfaces of some argillaceous rocks, and 
believed to be the impressions of rain-drops. See [cHNoLoey. 


RAINS, a co. in n.e. Texas, drained by the Sabine river and the Lake fork, crossed 
by the Texas and Pacific railroad ; about 270 sq. miles. The surface is hilly. The pop. ’90, 
was 3909. The chief productions are corn, cotton, tobacco, and cattle. Co. seat, Emory. 

RAINSFORD, WILLIAM STEPHEN, D.D.; b. Dublin, Ireland, 1850; graduated at 
St. John’s coll., Cambridge, 1874; was ordained in the Church of England, and became 
curate of St. Giles’s church, Norwich. He achieved great success as an evangelist, 
and came to the U. S., 1876, to assist in some gospel-tent services in New York. He 
subsequently conducted evangelistic services in other American cities, and in London 
and Canada; was for five years at the cathedral of St. James at Toronto, and became 
rector of St. George’s church, New York, 1883. 


RAINY LAKE forms a portion of the boundary-line between British North America 
and the United States. Itis situated 160 m. w. of lake Superior, is 1160 ft. above sea-level, 
and is about 85 m. long, and 5 m. in average breadth. Its surplus waters are carried off 
to the Lake of the Woods, in a w.n.w. direction, by the Rainy river, which is about 100 
m. in length, and the banks of which are covered with pine-forests. 


RAI SANYO, 1780-1833; the greatest of Japanese historians. His works con- 
tributed greatly to form the opinions of the men who in 1868, backed by public senti- 
ment, overthrew the tycoon and the dual system of government. His greatest work, 
upon which he labored for 20 years, is the Nihon Guaishi, or Military History of Japan. 
It is in 22 vols., and narrates the history of Japan from the 12th to the 17th c., as shown 
in the rise to power, and decay of the great military families whose chiefs were called 
shéguns, or generals; afterward by foreigners called ‘‘Tycoons.” His other work was 
posthumously published, and treats of the history of Japan from 660 A.D. to the end of 
the 16th century. Portions of the Gwazsht have been translated into English by Mr. 
Ernest Laton of the British legation. For the preparation of his great work Rai sifted 
over 650 native books, some of them very detailed and voluminous. 


RAISED SEA-BEACHES. See Bracues RAISED. 


RAISINEE, a rob, or sweetmeat, much esteemed in France, made by boiling new 
wine, and skimming until only half the quantity of wine remains; after which it is 
strained; apples, pared and cut into quarters, are added to it, and it is allowed to sim- 
mer gently, till the apples are thoroughly mixed with the wine, when it has a very 
pleasant sweetish-acid taste. Cider may be used instead of wine. 


RAISINS are dried grapes, prepared by two different methods. The one method 
consists in partially cutting through the stalk of the ripened bunches, and allowing them 
to shrink and dry upon the vine by the heat of the sun. These are by far the beiter 
sort, and are called raisins of the sun, or muscatels. Malaga is much celebrated for its 
sun-raisins, which are the finest in the world. The raisins prepared by the other method 
are called lexias, and are gathered and hung on lines, or laid on prepared floors to dry in 
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the sun. When dried, they are dipped in a hot lye, made by dissolving the alkali out of 
wood-ashes or barilla with water, until the filtered fluid has a-specific gravity of about 
1.100; to this is added, for every four gallons, a pint of olive oil and a quarter of a 
pound of salt. After dipping, the fruit is laid on hurdles of wicker-work to drain, and 
is continually exposed to the sun for about a fortnight. The raisins are then pulled 
from the stalks, and packed into boxes for transport to other countries. The qualities 
best known in the markets are Valencias and Denias from Spain, Malagas from Malaga, 
and black Smyrnas and Sultanas from Asiatic Turkey. The currant (q.v.), or corinth, 
as it was originally called, is only a small variety of grape peculiar to the Greek islands, 
cured in the same way, and in itself forming a large staple of those islands. In 1880 
Britain imported 895,290 cwts. of raisins, and currants to the amount of 820,146 cwts. 
The grapes used in California for raisin curing are chiefly the Morocco, Sultana and 
Muscat ; the last being preferred. The greater part of the product (14,000,000 Ibs. in 
1886) comes from the San Bernardine valley. About 80 boxes of good raisins are ob- 
tained from one ton of grapes. 

RAJAH, or more correctly RAJA (from the Sanskrit rdjan, king, cognate with the 
Latin reg of vez), is originally a title which belonged to those princes of Hindu race 
who, either as independent sovereigns or as feudatories, governed a territory; it then, 
however, became a title given by the native governments, and, in later times, by the 
British government to Hindus of rank, and it is now not uncommonly assumed by the 
zemindars or land-holders; the title maharajah, or ‘‘ great rajah,” being, in these days, 
generally reserved to the more or less independent native princes. According to the 
ancient social system of India, the rajah belonged to the kshattriya or military caste 
(see CASTE); now, however, the title is given to, and assumed by members also of an 
inferior caste. 


RA'JAMAHE'NDRI, or RasaAMuNDRY, a t. of Hindustan, capital of the district of 
Godavari, in the presidency of Madras, stands on the left bank of the Godavari, about 
50 m. from the mouth of that river, and in long. 81° 48’ e., lat. 17° n. It is connected 
with every important place in the district. To the n. of the town is the fort, a square 
edifice, including barracks, jail, etc. The Godavari is here about 2 m. wide, and is 
crossed by a steam-ferry. Napkins and table-cloths are manufactured. Pop. ’91, 28,400, 
26,200 of whom are Hindus. 


RAJATARANGIN' (or “the river of kings,” from the Sanskrit rdjan, king, and 
tarangin't, a river or stream) is the name of four chronicles of the history of Cashmere 
written in Sanskrit verse; the first by AKalhan'a, bringing the history of Cashmere till 
about 1148 after Christ; the second, a continuation of the former, by Jonardja, to 1412; 
the third, a continuation of the second, by S'’rivara, a pupil of Jonaraja, to 1477; and 
the fourth, by Prdjyabhat'ta, from that date to the conquest of the valley by the 
emperor Akber. Among these chronicles, however, it is especially the first which has 
earned a great reputation, inasmuch as it is the most important and the completest of all 
known Hindu chronicles, and, for this reason, may be considered as the only surviving 
work of Sanskrit literature which betrays an attempt at historiography. The anthor of the 
work, the Pandit Kalhan’a—of whom we merely know that he was the son of Champaka, 
and lived about 1150, under the reign of Sinhadeva of Cashmere—reports that before 
entering on his task, he had studied 11 historical works written previously to his time, 
and also a history of Cashmere by the sage Nila, which seems to be the oldest of all; but 
that, not yet contented with these sources of information alone, he had also examined 
old documents, such as grants and proclamations made by kings, texts of laws, and sacred 
books. It may be presumed, therefore, that Kalhan'a had not merely the desire, but set 
honestly to work to elucidate the history of Cashmere up to his date. And so far as the 
last few centuries preceding him are concerned, it is possible that the facts narrated by 
him are reliable; but, owing to the uncritical disposition of the Hindu mind in all matters 
that regard historical facts, those especially of a more or less religious or legendary char- 
acter, and also to his bias to produce a consistent system of chronology, great doubts 
must attach to all that relates in his work to the ancient history of India. In spite of 
these shortcomings, however, which are more those of the nation to which the author 
belonged, than those of the individual himself, much that is reported by Kalhan’a is the 
only source of information we have of the history of Cashmere, and much very valuable 
as coming from an indigenous source. Kalhan’a begins his work, as may be expected, 
with the mythological history of the country; the first king named by him is Gonarda, 
who, according to his chronology, would have reigned in the year 2448 before Christ; 
and the last mentioned by him is Sinhadeva, about 1150 after Christ. The Sanskrit text 
of the complete work, together with that of the three other Rajatarangin'is, which 
is of little extent, has been edited at Calcutta, 1835, under the auspices of the general 
committee of public instruction and the Asiatic society of Bengal. Six sections 
of it have been edited with notes, and learned appendixes, in French, by A. Troyer, 
who likewise translated into French these sections, as well as the remaining two 
(Rddjatarangini, Histoire des Rois du Kachmir, etc., vols. i. to iii., Paris, 1840—-52).—See 
also H. H. Wilson, An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv., and Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vols. i. and ii. 


RAJMAHAL’, a village of India, in the Santal Pergunnahs, Bahar, lower provinces of 
Bengal, and a station on the line of railway from Calcutta to the n.w. frontier, stands on 
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a steep eminence on the right bank of the Ganges, 200 m. by land n.n.w. of Calcutia, 
Its position is advantageous, and it was long the chief town of the Bengal and Bahar 
provinces. Since the removal of the British courts of justice, however, its prosperity has 
declined. It now presents a deserted and ruinous appearance, but is still noteworthy 
for the remains of its once splendid palace, and has some trade. 


RAJPOOTS, or RAspurs (from the Sanskrit rdjan, king, and putra, son; hence literally, 
“sons of kings”), is the name of various tribes in India which are of Aryan origin, and 
either descended from the old royal races of the Hindus, or from their Kshattriya or 
warrior caste (see CASTE). At all periods they seem to have played a conspicuous part 
in the history of India; and all over Hindustan there are many families who, rightly or 
wrongly, claim the title of Rajputs. At present they occupy chiefly the country known 
as Rajasthan or Rajputana, including, among other states, those of Mewar, Marwar 
Jeypur, Bikanir, Jessulmir, Kotah, and Bundi. Before the invasion of Mahmud the 
Ghiznevide, four great kingdoms were under the dominion of Rajput families—viz.. 
Delhi, Kanoj, Mewar, and Anhulvarra; and all the kings mentioned in the Rdjatarangint 
(q.v.) of Kalhana were of Rajput origin.—For the history, etc., of the Rajpoots, and the 
geography of Rajputana, see col. James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthén, or 
the Central and Western Rdjpoot States in India (2 vols., Lond. 1829); Ritter’s Hrdkunde, 
vol. vi. pp. 724, ff.; Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vols. i. and ii. ( passim). 


RAKE, an agricultural and horticultural implement, in use from very ancient times. 
In its simplest form it consists merely of a bar of wood or iron, with wooden or iron teeth 
inserted into it, and attached at right angles across the end of along. handle. It is used 
for collecting straws, etc., from a field after it has been reaped or mown, or stones from 
newly tilled ground, sometimes also in gardens, for covering seeds. A long rake, with a 
short triangular framework instead of a handle, and curved teeth, is much used in hay- 
fields in England, and is known as the ell-rake. Rakes are also adapted for being drawn 
by horses, and there are many modifications both of the hand-rake and the horse-rake. 
See illus., Farms, vol. V. ; also AGRICULTURE, vol. I. 

RAKE, in naval language, has more than one meaning. The rake of a ship’s stern or 
bow is the length to which the keel would have to be prolonged to bring it under the most 
projecting point of the stern or bow. Raking masts are masts set aslope, so that the 
angle they make with the keel toward the stern is less than a right angle, as in a brigan- 
tine. To rake a ship is to bring guns to bear so as to fire them along her deck from end 
to end; this is the most disastrous thing that can happen to a vessel in action, and it is 
the object of all good seamanship to avoid it. When a ship is raked at short range, 
grape can be used with great and fatal effect. 


RAKI. See ARRACK. 


RAKING MOLDING, a molding not horizontal or vertical, but sloping at an angle. 
When joined to a horizontal molding, the raking molding is run so as to miter with the 
true vertical profile of the former, and is therefore different from it in section. 

RAK’0CZY, a family of Hungarian nobles in Transylvania, of whom the most, dis- 
tinguished was Francis II., 1676-1735. In 1701 he was imprisoned on an accusation of 
conspiracy to incite rebellion, but he escaped to Poland, raised a band of revolutionists, 
gained possession of Hungary and Transylvania, and was in the pay of Louis XIV. in 
the war of the Spanish succession. In 1708 the insurgent parts of Hungary united them- 
selves in a confederation, and placed Rakoczy at the head. In 1708 he was defeated by 
the Austrians; dissensions sprang up in the confederation, and during his absence in 
Poland, 1711, a treaty of peace was negotiated between Austria and the confederation. 
He died in Turkey. He gave an account of the Hungarian insurrection in his Mémoires 
sur les Révolutions de Hongrie, 1788. 


RAKO'CZYMARSCH, a simple but grand military air by an unknown composer, said to 
have been the favorite march of Francis Rakoczy II. of Transylvania, and at all events 
much played in his army. The Magyar Hungarians adopted it as their national march, 
and in 1848 and 1849 it has been alleged to have had the same inspiriting effect on the 
revolutionary troops of Hungary as the Marsetllaise onthe French. Like the Marseillaise 
in France, it has been placed under the ban of the Austrian government at various 
periods of political excitement. In 1848 several attempts were made by Hungarian poets 
to set it to appropriate verses, but without much success. The air most generally known 
in Germany and elsewhere out of Hungary as the Rakoczymarsch, which is introduced 
by Hector Berlioz im his Damnation de Faust, is a weak paraphrase of the original by 
Ruziska. 


RAKSHAS, or RAxsHasA, is, in Hindu mythology, the nome of aclass of evil spirits 
or demons, who are sometimes imagined as attendants on Kuvera, the god of riches, and 
guardians of his treasures, but more frequently as mischievous, cruel, and hideous mon- 
sters, haunting cemeteries, devouring human beings, and ever ready to oppose the gods 
and to disturb pious people. They have the power of assuming any shape at will, and 
their strength increases toward the evening twilight. Several of them are described as 
having many heads and arms (see, for instance, RAVANA), large teeth, red hair, and, in 
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general, as being of repulsive appearance; others, however, especially the females of this 
class, could also take beautiful forms in order to allure their victims. In the legends of 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and the Purdn'as, they play an important part, embody- 
Ing, as it were, at the period of these compositions, the evil principle on earth, as opposerl 
to all that is physically or morally good. In the Purdn'as they are sometimes mentioned 
as the offspring of the patriarch Pulastya, at other times as the sons of the patriarch Kas’- 
yapa. Another account of their origin, given in the Vishn'u-Purdn'a, where, treating of 
the creation of the world (book i. chap. v.), is the following: ‘‘ Next, from Brahma, in a 
form composed of the quality of foulness, was produced hunger, of whom anger was 
born; and the god put forth in darkness beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspects 

and with long beards. Those beings hastened to the deity. Suchof them as exclaimed: 
‘Not so, oh! let him be saved,’ were named Rakshasa (from raksh, save); others who 
cried out: ‘Let us eat,’ were denominated from that expression, Yaksha” (from yaksh 

for jaksh, eat). This popular etymology of the name, however, would be at variance 
with the cruel nature of these beings, and it seems, therefore, to have been improved 
upon in the Bhdgavata-Purdn'a, where it is related that Brahma transformed himself 
into night, Invested with a body; this the Yakshas (q.v.) and Rakshasas seized upon 

exclaiming: ‘‘ Do not spare it—devour it!” when Brahmé cried out: ‘‘ Don’t devour me 
(md mim jakshata)—spare me! (rakshata).” (See F. E. Hall’s note to Wilson’s Vishn'u- 
Purdn'a, vol, i. p. 82.) The more probable origin of the word Rakshas—kindred with 
the German Recke or Riese—is that from a radical 7’ésh or rish, hurt or destroy, with an 
affix sas; hence, literally, the destructive being. 


RA’KOS. See PEstaH. 


RALE, on RASLE, S&BASTIEN, 1658-1724; b. France; became a Jesuit and teacher 
of Greek at Nismes; went to Canada as a missionary in 1689; was stationed at the Aben- 
aki mission of St. Francis, near the falls of Chaudiere, afterward among the Illinois 
Indians, and in 1695 at Norridgewock on the Kennebec river, Me. He learned the 
Abenaki language, was successful in converting the Indians, built a church, and had so 
much influence that the English, believing him to be the cause of the Indian forays upon 
their settlements, set a price upon his head.- In 1705 a party attacked and burnt the 
church; in 1722 another party pillaged his cabin, and burnt the church, which had been 
rebuilt, but he escaped to the woods; in 1724 another party surprised the town, killed 
several Indians, and shot Rale. Among the papers which were carried off when he fled 
was his dictionary of the Abenaki language, which is preserved in the library of Harvard 
college, and has been printed in the memoirs of the academy of arts and sciences. 


RALEIGH, a co. in s. West Virginia, drained by the Kanawha or New river, its e. 
boundary, and by Coal river and Piney creek; traversed by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad; 570 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 9597, chiefly of American birth, with colored. Surface 
rough and mountainous; corn, wheat, hay, and dairy products are the staples. Co. 
seat, Beckley. 

RALEIGH, city, capital of North Carolina, and co. seat of Wake co.; on the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Southern railroads; 28 miles s. by e. of Durham. It containsa U.S. 
government building, state capital, state penitentiary, a state asylum for the insane, 
the state institution for the deaf and dumb and the blind, state institutions for the 
colored blind, state, public school, and supreme court libraries, Rex hospital, and home 
for incurables. The city is noted for its educational interests, which include Shaw 
university (Bapt.) and St. Augustine’s school (P. E.) for colored students, Peace insti- 
tute (Presb.), St. Mary’s school (P. E.), male academy, Baptist female college, and the 
State agricultural and mechanical college, Wake Forest college (Bapt.), at Wake Forest 
station, and the university of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill station, are within a short 
distance of the city. Raleigh is a large cotton and tobacco market, and has several 
large cotton mills, phosphate works, car and car wheel shops, flour mills, brick-making 
plants, cotton seed oil factories, foundries and machine shops, wood-working mills, ice 
factory, etc. There are gas and electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks 
supplied from Walnut Creek, about 380 churches, national and savings banks, and 
numerous daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. Pop. ’90, 12,678. 


RALEIGH, Carew, son of Sir Walter Raleigh, was born in London in 1604, and was 
educated at Oxford University. He was the author of a vindication of his father pub- 
lished in 1645. In 1659 he received the appointment of governor of the Isle of Jersey, 
and died in 1666. 


RALEIGH, Sir WautTER, the son of Walter Raleigh of Fardel in Devonshire, was b. 
in 1552 ut Hayes, on the coast of that county. In 1568 he was sent to Oxford as a com- 
moner of Oriel college, and though his residence there was brief, gave token of remark. 
able ability. Only the year after, relinquishing study for adventure, he went to France 
as volunteer in an expedition in aid of the Huguenots ; and some years subsequently we 
find him serving in the Low Countries in a force sent by Queen Elizabeth, to assist the 
Dutch in their patriotic struggle against the Spaniards. Of this earlier part of his 
career nothing specially remarkable is recorded. In 1579 he made his first venture in 
the field of activity which through life continued at intervals to attract him, sailing, in 
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conjunction with his half-brother, sir Humphrey Gilbert, with the purpose of founding 
acolony in North America. The expedition proved unsuccessful, being roughly 
handled by a Spanish force, and obliged to return in somewhat evil case. During the 
year following Raleigh held a captain’s commission in Ireland, where, in operations 
against the rebels, he distinguished himself by his courage and conduct. Shortly after 
his return, he seems first to have attracted the notice of Queen Elizabeth, with whom he 
speedily rose high in favor. The story which attributes the commencement of his rela- 
tions with her to his graceful gallantry in spreading before her his costly mantle as a 
carpet, is so well-known, that it need only be glanced at in passing. For some years 
forward he was constant in his attendance upon the queen, who distinguished him by 
employing him from time to time in various delicate offices of trust, and by substantial 
marks of her favor. The spirit of enterprise was, however, restless in the man; and in 
1584, a patent having been granted him to take possession of lands to be discovered by 
him on the continent of North America, he fitted out two ships at his own expense, and 
shortly achieved the discovery and occupation of the territory known as Virginia, a 
name chosen as containing an allusion to the ‘‘virgin-queen” herself. Elizabeth also 
conferred on Raleigh the honor of knighthood. If we except the questionable benefit 
—with which Raleigh’s name remains connected—of the introduction of tobacco into 
Europe, no immediate good came of the colony; and after some years of struggle, 
during which he sent out several auxiliary expeditions, he was forced to relinquish his 
connection with it. 

During the years 1587-88, the country being menaced by a Spanish invasion, Raleigh 
was actively and responsibly occupied in organizing a resistance, and held command of 
the queen’s forces in Cornwall. In the latter year he shared with new access of honor 
in the series of actions which ended in the defeat and dispersion of the great armada, 
and was thanked and rewarded for his services. Shortly after (1593), in consequence of 
an intrigue, resulting in his private marriage with Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of the 
queen’s maids of honor, he incurred her majesty’s severe, but only temporary, displeas- 
ure. In his banishment from court, he recurred to those schemes of conquest and 
adventure in the new world which formed one main dream of his life; and, in 1595, 
headed an expedition to Guiana, having for its object the discovery of the fabled El 
Dorado, a city of gold and gems, the existence of which in these regions was then gen- 
erally believed in. Of this brilliant but fruitless adventure, on returning, he published 
an account. Having been reinstated in the royal favor, he held in 1596 the post of 
admiral in the expedition against Cadiz, commanded by Howard and the earl of Essex, 
and was admittedly the main instrument of its suceess. Also, in the year following, he 
took part in the attack on the Azores made by the same commanders. In the court 
intrigues which ended in the downfall of the earl of Essex, he after this became deeply 
involved; and certain points of his conduct, as notably the sale of his good offices with 
the queen in behalf of such of the earl’s adherents as would buy them, though easily 
regarded by the current morality of the time, have fixed somewhat of a stain on a fame 
otherwise so splendid. 

With the death of Elizabeth in 1608 ends the brilliant and successful portion of 
Raleigh’s career. Her successor James from the first regarded him with a suspicion and 
dislike which he was at no pains to conceal. He had besides made powerful enemies— 
the principal of whom were Cecil and Howard. His ruin was resolved on, and means 
were soon found to compass it. He was accused of complicity in a plot against the 
king; and though no jot of evidence of his being any way concerned in it was pro- 
duced at his trial, a verdict was readily procured, finding him guilty of high-treason. 
The language of the prosecutor, Attorney-General Coke, was outrageously abusive. He 
called Raleigh ‘‘a damnable atheist,” ‘‘a spider of hell,” ‘‘a viperous traitor,” etc. 
Sentence of death was passed, but James did not venture to execute him; and he was 
sent to the tower, where, for thirteen years, he remained a prisoner, his estates being 
confiscated, and made over to the king’s favorite, Carr, subsequently earl of Somerset. 
During his imprisonment, he devoted himself to literary and scientific pursuits, his chief 
monument in this kind being his History of the World, a noble fragment, still notable to 
the student as one of the finest models of the quaint and stately old English style. 
Certain of his poetical pieces, giving hint of a genius at once elegant and sententious, 
also continue to be remembered, and are more or less familiar to every one. In 1616 
he procured his release, and once more sailed for Guiana. The expedition, from which 
great results were expected, failed miserably. Raleigh himself, in consequence of 
severe illness, was unable to accompany it inland, and nothing but disaster ensued. To 
add to his grief and disappointment, his eldest and favorite son was killed in the 
storming of the Spanish town of St. Thomas, and he returned to Engiand, broken in 
spirit and in fortunes. He returned only to die. On the morning of Oct. 29, 1618, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, he was infamously executed, nominally on the sentence 
passed on him sixteen years before, but really, there is reason to suppose, in base com- 
pliance on James’s part with the urgencies of the king of Spain, who resented his per- 
sistent hostility. 
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Raleigh was a man of noble presence, of versatile and commanding genius, unques- 
tionably one of the most splendid figures in a time unusually prolific of all splendid 
developments of humanity. In the art and finesse of the courtier, the politic wisdom of 
the statesman, and the skillful daring of the warrior, he was almost alike pre-eminent. 
The moral elevation of the man shone out eminently in the darkness which beset his 
later fortunes; and the calm and manly dignity with which he fronted adverse fate con- 
ciliated even those whom his haughtiness in prosperity had offended. Raleigh’s ‘‘ Life” 
has been written by Oldys, Cayley (1806), P. F. Tytler (1833); Edwards (1868), St. John 
(1868); his poems were published by sir E. Brydges (1814); his Miscellaneous Writings, 
by Dr. Birch (1751), and his Complete Works, at Oxford (8 vols. 1829). 

RALLENTAN’DO (Ital. becoming slower), a musical term, abbreviated radlent., or rall., 
indicating a gradual relaxing or diminution of time. 

RAL'LIDZ, a family of birds of the order gralle, characterized by a long bill, which 
is more or less curved at the tip and compressed at the sides, the nostrils in a membran- 
ous groove, the wings of moderate length, the tail short, the legs and toes long and slen- 
der, the hind-toe placed on a level with the others. To this family belong rails, crakes, 
gallinules, coots, etc. The toes of some, as coots, are margined with a lobed membrane; 
but these are by some ornithologists separated from this family (see Coor). Even those 
rallide of which the toes have no marginal membrane, are fitted, by the length of their 
toes, for walking on mud or oose. Many of them swim and dive well. Most of them 
‘are aquatic, or frequent either fresh-water or salt marshes; but some, as the crakes, are 
found in dry situations. 

RALLS, a co. in n.e. Missouri, bounded on the e. by the Mississippi river, which 
separates it from Illinois; crossed by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad ; about 
490 sq.m.; pop. 90, 12,294, chiefly of American birth. The surface is prairie or wood- 
land. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, wheat, and cattle. Co. 
seat, New London. 


RAMA is, in Hindu mythology, the name common to three incarnations of Vishn'u, 
’ of Paras’urama, Ramachandra, and Balarama. See VISHN’'U. 


RA’MADAN, the ninth month in the Mohammedan year. In it Mohammed received 
his first revelation, and every believer is therefore enjoined to keep a strict fast through- 
out its entire course, from the dawn—when a white thread can be distinguished from a 
black thread—to sunset. Eating, drinking, smoking, bathing, smelling perfumes, and 
other bodily enjoyments, even swallowing one’s spittle, are strictly prohibited during 
that period. Even when obliged to take medicine, the Moslem must make some kind of 
amends for it, such as spending a certain sum of money upon the poor. During the 
night, however, the most necessary wants may be satisfied—a permission which, practi- 
cally, is interpreted by a profuse indulgence of all sorts of enjoyments. The fast of 
Ramadan, now much less observed than in former times, is sometimes a very severe 
affliction upon the orthodox, particularly when the month—the year being lunar—hap- 
pens to fall in the long and hot days of midsummer. The sick, travelers, and soldiers in 
time of war are temporarily released from this duty; but they have to fast an equal 
number of days at a subsequent period, when this impediment is removed. Nurses, 
pregnant women, and those to whom it might prove really injurious, are expressly exempt 
from fasting. We may add, that according to some traditions (Al-Beidawi), not only 
Mohammed, but also Abraham, Moses, and Jesus received their respective revelations 
during this month. The principal passages treating of the fast of Ramadan are found 
in the second Surah of the Koran, called ‘‘ The Cow.” 
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RAMAYAN’A is the name of one of the two great epic poems of ancient India (for the 
other, see the article MAHABHARATA). Its subject-matter is the history of Rama, one of 
the incarnations of Vishn’u (q.v., and see RAMA), and its reputed author is Valmiki, who 
is said to have taught his poem to the two sons of Rama, the hero of the history; and, 
according to this legend, would have been a contemporary of Rama himself. But though 
this latter account is open to much doubt, it seems certain that Valmiki—unlike Vyasa 
(q.v.), the supposed compiler of the Mahdbhdrata—was a real personage; and, moreover, 
that the Ramayana was the work of one single poet—not, like the Mahabharata, the crea- 
tion of various epochs and different minds, As a poetical composition the Ramayana is 
therefore far superior to the Mahdbhdrata; and it may be called the best great poem of 
ancient India, fairly claiming a rank in the literature of the world equal to that of the 
epic poetry of Homer. Whereas the character of the Mahdbhdrata is cyclopeedical, its 
main subject-matter overgrown by episodes of the most diversified nature, its diction 
differing in merit, both from a poetical and grammatical point of view, according to the 
ages that worked at its completion—the Ramayana has but one object in view, the history 
of Rama. Its episodes are rare, and restricted to the early portion of the work, and its 
' poetical diction betrays throughout the same finish and the same poetical genius. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the relative ages of both poems, provided that. 
we look upon the Mahdbhdrata in the form in which it is preserved, as a whole. 
Whether we apply as a test the aspect of the religious life, or the geographical and other 
knowledge displayed in the one and the other work, the Ramayana appears as the older 
of the two. Since it is the chief source whence our information of the Rama incarna- 
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tion of Vishn'u is uerived, its contents may be gathered from that portion of the article 
VISHN’U which relates to Rdmachandra. The Ramayana contains (professedly) 24,000 
epic verses, or S'lokas, in seven books, or Kdn'd'as, called the Bdla-, Ayodhyd-, Aran'ya-, 

vishkindhd-, Sundara-, Yuddha- (or Lanké-), and Uttara-Kdn'd'a. The text which has 
come down to us exhibits, in different sets of manuscripts, such considerable discrep- 
ancies, that it becomes necessary to speak of two recensions in which it now exists. This 
remarkable fact was first made known by A. W. von Schlegel, who, in Europe, was the first 
who attempted a critical edition of this poem; it is now fully corroborated by a compar- 
ison that may be made between the printed editions of both texts. The one is more 
concise in its diction, and has less tendency than the other to that kind of descriptive 
enlargement of facts and sentiments which characterizes the later poetry of India; it 
often also exhibits grammatical forms and peculiarities of an archaic stamp, where the 
other studiously avoids that which must have appeared to its editors in the light of a 
grammatical difficulty. In short, there can be little doubt that the former is the older 
and more genuine, and the latter the more recent, and, in some respect, more spurious 
text. A complete edition of the older text, with two commentaries, was published at 
Madras in 1856 (in the Telugu characters, vol. i—iii.); another edition of the same text, 
with a short commentary, appeared at Calcutta in two vols. (1860), and a more careful 
and elegant one at Bombay (1861). Of the later edition, signor Gaspare Gorresio has 
edited the first six books (vol. i.-v., Paris, 1843-50) without a commentary, but with an 
Italian, somewhat free, translation in poetical prose (vol. vi.-x., Paris, 1843-58). Former 
attempts at an edition and translation of the Ramayana remained unfortunately incom- 
plete. The earliest was that made by William Carey and Joshua Marshman, who edited 
the first two books, and added to the text a prose translation in English and explanatory 
notes (vol. i.-iii., Serampore, 1806-10; and vol. i., containing the first book, Dunstable, 
1808). Another edition, of an eclectic nature, is that by A. W. von Schlegel; it contains 
the first two books of the text, and an excellent Latin translation of the first book and 
20 chapters of the second (vol. i., parts 1 and 2, and vol. ii., part 1, Bonn, 1846). Various 
episodes from the Ramayana, it may also be added, have at various times occupied sun- 
dry editors and translators. See Griffith’s translation of the R. (5 vols., 1870-75). 


RAMBOUILLET, CATHERINE, Marquise de, one of the most accomplished and illus- 
trious women of the 17th c., was b. at Rome, of Italian parents, in 1588, and received a 
refined education under the superintendence of her mother, the marchese di Pisani. At 
the age of 12 she was betrothed to a French nobleman, Charles d’Angennes, son of the 
marquis de Rambouillet, who succeeded to the family estates and title on the death of his 
father in 1611. When the youthful marquise first appeared in the assemblies at the 
Louvre, she was shocked by the gross corruption of morals and manners that prevailed 
among the mob of courtiers, and almost immediately conceived the idea of forming a select 
circle for herself, which should meet at her own house—the famous hétel de Rambouillet. 
Mme. de Rambouillet was admirably fitted for presiding at the reunions which have 
made her name famous in the literary history of France. Handsome and gracious, but 
free from coquetry and all personal pretensions, her affability, generosity, and steadfast 
attachment to her friends made her an object almost of worship to those who enjoyed 
her society. The writers of that epoch are unanimous in the expression of their homage. 
The characteristic feature of the Rambouillet circle was the intercourse, on terms of 
equality, of the aristocracy of rank, and the aristocracy of genius. There, for the first 
time, do we meet with a generous and adequate recognition of the dignity of letters. 
For fifty years the salons of the marquise were hospitably open to the wits, critics, 
scholars, and poets of Paris, beginning with Malherbe and Racan, followed by that dis- 
tinguished circle of beaux esprits who contributed so much to the formation of the French 
language and taste—Costar, Sarrazin, Conrart, Patru, Balzac, Segrais, Godeau, Voiture, 
and Corneille; and closing with the generation who filled up the interregnum from Cor- 
neille to Moliére, Scarron, Saint-Evremond, Benserade, the duc de La Rochefoucauld, etc. 
Many of the literary débuts of celebrated geniuses were made at the hétel de Rambouil- 
let. Here Corneille read his first piece, Mélite, and Armand du Plessis, afterward cardi- 
nal Richelieu, sustained a Thése d’ Amour, and Boileau preached one of his earliest ser- 
mons. But the hétel was almost as much renowned for the brilliant and accomplished 
women who frequented it, as for its crowd of professional lttérateurs. 'The names of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, of Mademoiselle Coligny—afterwards comtesse de la Suze— 
and of the marquise de Sablé, who inspired the Maaimes of La Rochefoucauld, are among 
the most distinguished of their time and country; but above them all, as conspicuous by 
her splendid beauty as by her faultless grace of manner, the center and idol of both 
sexes, shone the sister of the great Condé, and the heroine of the Fronde—the duchesse 
de Longueville.’ The combined influence of so many different sorts of esprit exercised 
a profound and lasting influence on the literature and society of the 17th c., and is con- 
sidered—rightly, as we think—to have developed quite a new art—that of lively, pol- 
tshed conversation, in which France has ever since taken the lead, and has thus placed 
itself socially in the front of European civilization. Ithas been customary to say that the 
Précieuses Ridicules of Moliére was aimed at the foibles of the Rambouillet coterie. But 
this notion has been shown to be entirely groundless. The Précieuses fidicules was 
actually first performed at the hdtel, and Moliére, in the preface to his Lemmes Savantes, 
protests against the supposition that he meant to reflect on a circle which he affirmed had 
every claim to respect. It appears from investigation, that grotesque imitations of the 
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manners ahd style of the hétel had, in the course of years, become prevalent both in 
Paris and the provinces, and that it was these, and not their charming prototype, which 
were exposed to the satire of Moliére. Mme. de Rambouillet died at Paris, Dec. 2, 1665.— 
See Roéderer’s Mémoire pour servir a lV Histoire de la Société polie en France pendant le ditax 
septiéme Siécle; and Victor Cousin’s Jeunesse de Mde. de Longueville, Mde. de Sablé, ete. 


RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE, 1683-1764, a French composer, born at Dijon. He 
traveled in Italy and France in a strolling company of players, of which he was the 
violinist. He was organist at several cities in France, including Paris. He published 
in 1722 a Traité del’ Harmonie ; Nouveau Systeme de Musique théorique (1726), and Dissertation 
sur les différentes Méthodes d’ Accompagnement (1732). He wrote also 19 operas and ballets 
after the success of his opera Hippolyte et Aricie in 1732. 


RAMEE, LovisE DE LA, pseudonym, Ouida, one of the most widely read of English 
novelists, was born in Bury St. Edmunds, England, in 1840. When quite young she 
went with her mother and grandmother to London, where she began to write for 
periodicals under the name of ‘‘ Ouida,” her own childish mispronunciation of ‘‘ Louisa.” 
Her first novel, Granville de Vigne, appeared about 1861 in serial form in Oolburn’s New 
Monthly, and was published in book form in 1863 under the title of Held in Bondage. 
This was followed by Strathmore (1865); Chandos (1866); Jdalia (1867); Tricotrin, a 
Story of a Waif and Stray, and Under Two Flags (1868) ; Folle Farine (1871); A Leaf 
in a Storm, and a Dog in Flanders (1872); Pascarel (1873); In a Winter City (1876) ; 
— Signa (1875); Two Little Wooden Shoes (1874); Ariadne, the Story of a Dream (1877) ; 

AED (1879); Moths (1880); The Village Commune (1881); In Maremma ae 

Bimbi ; Stories for Children (1882); Wanda (8 vols., 1883); Othmar (1886); Guilderoy (1889) ; 
Syrlin, and Rufino (1890). Her later works include 4 Provence Rose; Toxin; The Nurem- 
berg Stone; The Masserenes; Le Selve; Altruist (1897), ete. 

Ouida’s home is in the neighborhood of Florence, Italy, and the scenes of many of 
her stories are laid in that country. She is also something of an artist. Several repro- 
ductions of her paintings of Italian scenery are to be found in The Woman’s World for 
May, 1889. She is also well known for her exertions in the cause of kindness to 
animals. As literature, her novels do not rank high. They are too often tawdry in 
sentiment; yet there are often exhibited a picturesque power and dramatic effectiveness 
of description, that prove fascinating even to those who recognize the grave defects that 
accompany them. 


RAMESSES, Ramesss, or Ramsss, the name of several Egyptian monarchs, some of 
whom were known to the Greek and Roman writers and the chronologists; the name 
signifies ‘‘born of the sun” or the ‘‘ nascent sun.” The Rameses family is supposed to 
have been of Theban origin, and to have been descended from one of the later queens 
of the 18th dynasty. The exploits of Rameses are confounded by the Greek and Roman 
authors with those of Sesostris (see SESosTRIs), and mingled in the legend of Armais, the 
Danaus of the Greeks. Rameses is said to have had a great army and navy, and at the 
head of aforce of 700,000 men to have conquered Ethiopia, Libya, Persia, and other east- 
ern nations. Before leaving his kingdom for these distant expeditions, he is said to have 
appointed his brother Armais or Danaus regent of the kingdom, charging him neither to 
assume the diadem, nor interfere with the royal harem. Rameses then proceeded to con- 
quer Cyprus, Pheenicia, the Assyrians, and Medes. Armais contravened his orders; and 
Rameses, informed of this by the high-priest, suddenly returned to Pelusium, and resumed 
the kingdom, expelling his brother, who, fleeing with his daughters, the Danaids, to Argos, 
established himself in Greece. According to the Roman authors, however, Troy was 
taken in the reign of Rameses. The walls of the temples of Thebes were said to be 
covered with inscriptions and scenes recording his conquests and the tributes rendered 
to him, and these were interpreted to Germanicus by the priests on his visit to Egypt. 
Such is the account given of a monarch called Rameses by the classical authors. ‘The 
following are the principal princes and monarchs of this name, found on the monuments 
of Egypt. 1, A prince or king represented with the royal families of the 18th dynasty 
in a sepulcher at Thebes.—2. Rameses I., chief of the 19th dynasty, who reigned but 
a short time, and whose name is found on the monuments of Thebes and the Wady 
Halfa.—3. Rameses II., or great, who mounted the throne at a very early age, con- 
quered the Khita or Hittites, and other confederate nations of central Asia, in his 7th 
year, and concluded an extraordinary treaty with the Khita in his 21st year. Other 
nations, Huropean and African, fell under his sway, and his empire extended far south 
in Nubia, the ancient Ethiopia, which he governed by viceroys. He erected fortresses 
and temples in foreign lands, and embellished all Egypt with his edifices. He had two 
Wives, twenty-three sons, and seven daughters, and was finally buried in the Biban-El- 
Meluk. He is the supposed Sesostris, according to most authors. He reigned 67 years. 
—4, Rameses III., chief of the 20th dynasty, the Rhampsinitus of Herodotus, called 
Meriamoun, or beloved of Ammon, who defeated the Philistines, the Mashuash, and 
the Libyans, carrying on important wars from the 5th to the 12th year of his reign; he 
also made conquests in the 16th, and seems to have reigned 55 more years. He founded 
the magnificent pile of edifices of Medinat Habu, embellished Luxor, Gurnah, and 
other parts of Egypt. Some attribute to him the exploits of the Rameses of the 
Greek and Roman writers.—5. Rameses IV. reigned a short time, and performed no 
distinguished actions.—6. Rameses V., of whom inscriptions are found at Silsilis.— 
7. Rameses VI., whose tomb at the Biban-El-Meluk contains some astronomical records 
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from which the date of his reign has been calculated at 1240 B.c.—8-12. Rameses 
VII., VIIL, IX., X., and XI., undistinguished monarchs.—13. Rameses XII., who 
reigned above 33 years, in whose reign the statue of the god Chons was sent from Egypt 
to the land of the Bakhten, to cure a princess of the royal family of that court, with 
which Rameses had contracted an alliance.—14. Rameses XIII., an unimportant 
monarch. [As to Ramesss IL., see further the art. Succorn.] 

RAMEBES is also the name of one of the fortresses or treasure-cities built by the 
Hebrews during their residence in Egypt. The name of this fortress, all-important for 
the date of the exodus—placed 1491 B.c. by the old chronologers, and 1314 B.c. by Lep- 
sius—is found in the papyri of the British museum in documents of the age of Menep- 
tah, while Rameses III. is represented at Medinat Habu in one of his campaigns 
marching out of the Magdol of Rameses. The situation of Rameses has much puzzled 
geographers and commentators, and it has been supposed to be Abaris, Baal-Ze hon, 
Heroonpolis, Pelusium, and Abu-Kescheh. Notwithstanding the opposition to dating 
fort Rameses in the period of the 19th dynasty, it is now generally admitted to have 
been constructed at that period. In fact no fort was ever named by the appellation of a 
prince, it being the prerogative of the monarch to have the fortresses named after him. 
Nor is it possible to suppose the name Rameses changed for another older name in the 
Mosaic writing, without impugning the text; and the evident solution of the difficulty 
is, that the exodus of the Hebrews took place under a king Rameses, at whatever chro- 
nological period his reign may have happened. The mummies of Rameses I. and 
Rameses ITI. were found in a pit near Thebes in 1881. See Eayrr. 


RAMIE, an East Indian name, often used, for the Boehmeria (q.v.) Nivea. 


RAMILLIES, an inconsiderable village of Brabant, Belgium, 13 m. n. of Namur, and 
28 m. s.e. of Brussels, is memorable as the place near which one of the most impor- 
tant battles of the war of the Spanish succession was fought, May 23, 1706. In this 
conflict, the French forces were under the command of Marshal Villeroy and the elector 
of Bavaria, while Marlborough led the troops of the allies. Villeroy, after a battle of 
three hours and a half, was defeated, with the Ioss of almost all his cannon, the whole of 
his baggage, and 13,000 men in killed and wounded. The great result of this victory was 
that the French were compelled to give up the whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 


RAM’MELSBERG, one of the Harz mountains, 2040 ft. high, and celebrated for its 
mines, which yield gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, sulphur, iron, and alum. They have 
been worked, according to tradition, from the year 968; and their possession was for 
ress a SorNY of strife between the inhabitants of Goslar (q. v.) and the dukes of 

runswick. 


RAMISSERAM, or RAMESWAR, @ small sandy uncultivated island, about 11 m. long 
and 6 m. broad, in the gulf of Manar, between the peninsula of Hindustan and Ceylon. 
It is about a mile from the coast, and separated from the mainland by Pamban pass. A 
line of black rocks stretches across the gulf from Ramisseram to Ceylon, known as 
Adam’s bridge. The island is low, and much of it is covered with swamps. On one 
side is the town of Ramisseram, situated 92 m. s.e. by e. of Madura, between Palk strait 
and the Gulf of Manar and containing a famous temple built of huge blocks of granite. 
It is regarded as a very holy place, and is celebrated throughout India as a place of pil- 
grimage for Hindus. Pamban is the port of the island. 


RAMMOHUN ROY, a celebrated Hindu rajah, was born at Bordnan, in the province 
of Bengal, between 1774 and 1780. In a sketch of his own life, written in 1832, he states 
that his ancestors were Brahmans of a high order. At home he acquired the usual ele- 
ments of native education, with some knowledge of the Persian language. At Patna, 
and afterward at Benares, he studied Sanskrit, and the works written in it, which con- 
tain the spirit of Hindu law, literature, and religion. Ata very early age he began to 
compare the evidence for and against the various religious doctrines held by those around 
him; nor did he except from this investigation those doctrines in belief of which he him- 
self had been brought up. Finding them all repugnant to his vigorous understanding, 
he boldly acknowledged this fact both to himself and to the world. The result was a 
quarrel with his father, his family, and his community. He appears, indeed, to have 
succeeded in converting the understanding of his mother; but it, in its turn, was over- 
come by her sentiment. ‘‘ You are right,” she said to him, when she was about to set 
out on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut; ‘‘but 1 am a woman, and cannot give up observances 
which are a comfort tome.” Rammohun Roy spent two or three years of his youth in 
Tibet, where he excited general anger by denying that the Lama was the creator and 
preserver of the world. For a long time he had a strong, and perhaps not unfounded, 
dislike to the English; but becoming convinced that their sway was, on the whole, bene- 
ficial to India, his views changed, and he applied himself to the study of the English 
language. For five years he held the office of revenue collector in the district of Rung- 
poor. In 1803 his father died, but left him no part of his estate. In 1811, however, by 
the death of his brother, he succeeded to affluence. ‘‘ After my father’s death,” he says, 
‘<I opposed the advocates of idolatry with still greater boldness.” He published various 
works in Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit; the object of the whole being the uprooting of 
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idolatry. He also issued in English an abridgment of a work called the Vedant, giving 
a digest of the Vedas, the ancient sacred books of the Hindus. Becoming more con- 
vinced, as he grew older, of the excellence of the moral theories of Christianity, in 1820 
he published The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. It appears from 
this work, that while he believed in the morality preached by Christ, he did not believe 
in the divinity of the preacher. He rejected the miracles also, and other portions of the 
gospels held to be fundamental in the various churches of Christendom. ‘The book, 
therefore, as was to have been expected, met with severe ecclesiastical censure, the 
grounds of censure being various and conflicting. In April, 1880, the rajah visited Eng- 
land. The great question of parliamentary reform was then agitating the country. Of 
the reform bill he wrote, that it ‘‘would, in its consequences, promote the welfare of 
England and her dependencies; nay, of the whole world.” His society was universally 
courted in England. He was oppressed with invitations to attend social parties, and 
political and ecclesiastical meetings. His anxiety to see everything and to please all 
led him to overtask himself to such an extent that his health, long failing, at last quite 
broke down. He died at Bristol, Sept. 27, 1833. The adverse circumstances of his birth 
were such as might easily have enslaved even his powerful understanding, or still more 
easily, might have perverted it to selfish ends; but he won his high position by an 
inflexible honesty of purpose and energy of will.—See Sketch of his Life, written b 
himself, in the Athenewum, No. 310, Oct. 5, 1883; also Chambers’s Hdinburgh Journal, 
Aug. 2, 1834. He founded the theistic church of India, the Brahmo Somaj (q.v.). 


RAMNAD, a t. of British India, in the district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 125 
m. n.e. from Cape Comorin, and 61 m. s.e. of Madura. Pop. 13,600, of whom 11,100 are 
Hindus. 


RAMNEGHAR, or RAMNUGGUR (Town of God), formerly called Rasulnuggur, a walled 
town of the Punjab, beautifully situated in an extensive plain on the left bank of the 
Chenab, 63 m. n.n.w. of Lahore. There is here a ferry across the river, which is 300 
yards wide. The town is surrounded by walls, and contains well-supplied bazars. 
Pop. 6600, of whom 1900 are Hindus and 4800 Mohammedans,. 


RAMNEGHAR, or RAMNUGGUR, a t. of British India, N.W. Provinces, in the district 
of Benares, and a suburb of the city of that name, on the right bank of the Ganges. It 
manufactures wickerwork and riding whips, and is a considerable commercial center. 
Pop. 11,300, of whom 8,900 are Hindus and 2,200 Mohammedans. 


RAMOTH-GILEAD, called also Ramoth-Mizpeh, a t. in Gilead, one of the chief 
cities of Gad, e. of the Jordan. It was a strong fortress and the key to an important 
district. It was the last of the places which the Syrians conquered and held. Ahab was 
killed in attempting to recover it, and his son Joram wounded fourteen years after. 
Eusebius places Ramoth-Gilead on the river Jabbok, where are the ruins of a town called 
Jelaad, a different form of the Hebrew Gilead. 


RAMP, a sudden upward curve inthe hand-rail of a stair. 


RAMP, in fortification, is a gradual slope by which approach is had from the level of 
the town or interior area to the terreplein or general level of the fortifications behind the 
parapet. 

RAMPANT (Fr. literally, ‘‘raging’’), in heraldry, an epithet applied to a lion or other 
beast of prey when placed erect on the two hind-legs, with only one of the fore-legs ele- 
vated, the head being seen in profile. When the face is turned towards the spectator, 
the attitude is called rampant gardant, and when the head is turned backward, rampant 
regardant. A lion counter-rampant is one rampant toward the sinister, instead of 
toward the dexter, the usual attitude. Two lions rampant contrariwise in saltier are 
sometimes also said to be counter-rampant. 


RAMPART, forms the substratum of every permanent fortification. See ForTIFICcA- 
TION. It constitutes the enceinte, and is constructed immediately within the main ditch 
by throwing up the soil excavated from it. On the front of the rampart the parapet is 
raised, and width should be left behind it to allow of guns, wagons, and troops passing 
freely on the top of the rampart. The height of the rampart is dependent on the relief 
(height) of the buildings to be defended, and on the positions in the neighborhood which 
an enemy might assume. 


RAMPHAS'TIDE. See Toucan. 


RAMPION, Campanula rapunculus (see CAMPANULA), a perennial plant, a native of 
Europe, rare in England, with a stem about 2 ft. high, and a panicle of very pretty pale- 
blue bell-shaped flowers. The radical leaves are ovato-lanceolate and waved. The root 
is white and spindle-shaped, and was formerly much used for the table, under the name 
of rampion or ramps. The plant is now little cultivated in Britain, but is still commonly 
cultivated in France for the sake of its roots, which are used either boiled or as a salad, 
and of its young leaves, which are also used as a salad. 
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RAMSAY, ALLAN, an eminent Scottish poet, was born in the parish of Cr ‘ 
Lanarkshire, Oct. 15, 1686. His father a manager of lord Monette mines ih eo 
hills, and his mother, Alice Bower, was the daughter of a Derbyshire miner. To this 
maternal descent we may perhaps trace Allan’s peculiar frankness and gayety of tem- 
perament. In his 15th year (by which time he had lost both of his parents) he was put 
apprentice to a wig-maker in Edinburgh. He had received the ordinary education of a 

arish school, and could read Horace, as he says, ‘‘ faintly in the original.” Up to his 
30th year, he continued to follow the occupation of a wig-maker; and by this time he 
had become known as a poet, having issued several short humorous pieces, printed as 
broad-sides, and sold for a penny each. He had also written (1716-18) two additional 
cantos to the old Scots poem of Christ’s Kirk on the Green, attributed to James I. These 
two cantos gave such genuine pictures of rustic life, and presented such felicitous scenes 
of broad humor, that it was obvious their author was destined to become the restorer of 
Scottish poetry. Patronized by the highest and worthiest of the land Ramsay now 
abandoned wig-making, and commenced business asa bookseller. His shop was *‘ oppo. 
site Niddry’s Wynd,” and he placed a sign of Mercury over his door. Subsequently, as 
his success increased, he removed to the Luckenbooths, and deposing Mercury set up 
heads of Drummond and Ben Jonson. He also added to his business a circulating 
library, the first established in Scotland. From 1718, when he opened shop as a book. 
seller, down to 1755, when he retired toa villa of his own erection, Ramsay’s career, 
worldly and literary, was eminently prosperous. He was careful and industrious, deter- 
mined, he said, to show the world that poortith, or poverty, was not ‘‘the poet’s lot;” 
and though he was always courting patronage, he never selected a fool for his patron, nor 
did his pride and vanity as a poet ever withdraw him from business. The following are 
his principal works: Zartana, or the Plaid, 1721; a collected edition of his Poems, pub- 
lished by subscription in 1721, by which it is said the poet realized 400 guineas; Fadles 
and Tales, 1722; Fair Assembly, 1723; Health, a Poem, 1724; The Tea-table Miscellany, a 
collection of the most choice songs, Scottish and English, 1724, to which a second volume 
was published in 1725, a third in 1727, and a fourth in 1740; The Hvergreen, ‘being a 
collection of Scots poems wrote by the ingenious before 1600,” published in 1724; The 
Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral Comedy, 1725, to which songs were added in 1728; a second 
collection or Poems published by subscription, 1728; Thirty Fables, 1730. Of most of 
these publications, numerous editions were called for, no less than nine of the Tea-tadle 
Miscellany being issued in nine years, One brief cloud overcast the poet’s successful 
career. He entered into a speculation for the encouragement of the drama, and built a 
theater in Edinburgh, which was almost immediately shut up by the magistrates, in 
virtue of the act passed in 1737 prohibiting all dramatic exhibitions without special license. 
This affair was a serious loss to the poet, and subjected him to the annoyance of attacks 
from poetasters and morose religionists, such as ‘‘ A Looking-glass for Allan Ramsay,” 
“The Dying Words of Allan Ramsay,” ‘‘ The Flight of Religious Piety from Scotland 
upon the Account of Ramsay’s Lewd Books and the Hell-bred Playhouse Comedians,” 
etc. Allan bore all with Horatian philosophy and indifference; but he addressed a 
poetical epistle to his friend, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, then lord-advocate, claim- 
ing compensation for his losses, or, at least, that he might be ‘‘edged into some canny 
post.” This request does not seem to have been complied with, but Allan had amassed 
a decent competency. The last two or three years of his life were spent in cheerful 
retirement in the quaint but picturesque house he had built on the north side of the 
Castle hill, and there he died on Jan. 7, 1758. He had the gratification of seeing his 
only surviving son, ALLAN Ramsay (born in 17138, died in 1784), fast rising into distine- 
tion as a portrait-painter, and esteemed by the most eminent men of his day as an 
accomplished scholar and gentleman. This second Allan Ramsay had been carefully 
educated by his father, and sent to Rome to study art. On his return, being introduced 
to the Prince of Wales, afterward George III., he rapidly rose into favor, and in 1767 
was appointed principal painter to the king. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Ramsay is his greatest work, and, indeed, is esteemed as the 
best pastoral in any language. Its characters are realities, not shadowy Corydons or 
Phyllises, maundering over crooks, or sleeping to the murmur of bees. It contains 
faithful transcripts of actual life and feeling, such as the poet had witnessed in his 
youth on the banks of the Clyde and Glengonar. The poetry, too, abounds in graphic 
expression and touches of homely nature and arch humor, that to Scotsmen are irresisti- 
ble, while the plot is skillfully constructed, and brings out rustic character, customs, 
and superstitions. Some of Ramsay’s tales and fables are amusing, but coarse. His 
songs also are occasionally defective in respect of simplicity and delicacy, though he 
has made some exquisite additions to our lyrical poetry. In his Jacobite allegory, The 
Vision, he rises into the higher region of inspiration, apparently imitating, and certainly 
rivaling Dunbar. As an editor, he has been censured for tampering with the works of 
the old bards, retouching, adding, or retrenching at his pleasure. But he also rescued 
many choice productions of the elder muse from neglect, and awakened in Scotland a 
taste for its native literature. A complete edition of his poems with a biography was 
published by Chalmers (1800; new edition, with essay by Lord Woodhouslee, 1874). 
Editions appeared in 1854 and in 1879. A monument to Ramsay was erected in Edin- 
burgh in 1865. 
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RAMSAY, Sir ANDREW CROMBIE, LL.D., b. Glasgow, Scotland, 1814; educated at 
Glasgow university. In 1841 he was appointed on the geological survey of Great 
Britain, and in 1845 became director of the undertaking. In 1848 he was made pro- 
fessor of geology at University college; in 1862 president of the geological society, and 
in 1872 director-general of the geological survey of the United Kingdom and of the 
museum of practical geology. He was a member of many scientific and philosophical 
societies in England and America; published many papers on geological subjects, and 
several books, the chief of which is Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain (1878) ; 
and was knighted in 1881. He d. in 1891, 


RAMSAY, ANDREW MIcHAEL, LL.D., Chevalier de, 1686-1743; b. Scotland; edu- 
cated at the university of Edinburgh; devoting himself chiefly to mathematics and theol- 
ogy. Being skeptical as to the Protestant tenets he visited Fénelon at Cambray and became 
a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. His earlier writings obtained for him the vosi- 
tion of tutor to the duke of Chateau Thierry and to the prince of Turenne. In 1724 the 
Pretender invited him to Rome and intrusted to him the education of his children. 
After his return to France he was appointed intendant to the prince of Turenne. His 
writings are remarkable for their purity of style and perfect knowledge of the French 
language. Of his works in French the best are Vogages de Oyrus; L’ Histoire de la Vie de 
Francois de Salignae de la Motte Fénelon; Discours sur le Poéme Epique; Essai Philoso- 
phique sur le Gouvernment Civil; Histoire de Turenne. 


RAMSAY, Davin, 1749-1815; b. Penn.; settled as a physician in Charleston, 8. C., 
1773. He served in the state legislature 1776-83, was a surgeon in the continental army, 
and a member of the council of safety. He was taken prisoner at the capture of Charles- 
ton in 1780, and confined for 11 months in St. Augustine. He was a member of con- 
gress 1782-86, and its president for one year. He was shot by a lunatic against whom 
he had testified. Among his works are a History of the Revolution in South Carolina, 
1785; History of the American Revolution; and Universal History Americanized, 1816-19. 


RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNERMAN BURNETT, LL.D., 1793-1872; b. Scotland; gradu- 
ated at St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1815; ordained in the church of England; was 
curate in Somersetshire for seven years; in 1830 was minister of St. John’s church, 
Edinburgh; in 1841 dean of the Reformed Episcopal church of Scotland. Among his 
productions, besides lectures and sermons, are Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character; 
Manual of Catechism; Diversities of Christian Character; The Canon Law of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland as understood in 1860; Christian Responsibility: Pulpit Table Taik. 


RAMSAY, NATHANIEL, 1751-1817; b. Md.; brother of David; educated at the College 
of New Jersey, where he graduated in 1767. He joined the revolutionary forces at the 
outbreak of war, became a col., and distinguished himself at the battle of Monmouth, 
where his regiment saved the American forces from a complete rout. At the siege of 
Charleston he was made a prisoner. He was a delegate from Maryland to congress in 
1786-7, and naval officer at Baltimore for many years. 


RAMSDEN, Jusss, a celebrated instrument-maker, was b. at Salterhebble, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, in 1785. He received a good education, and, after being engaged as a cloth- 
worker, and become (1762) a working engraver and divider in London, and having mar- 
ried Dollond’s (q.v.) daughter, received, as her dowry, a share in his father-in-law’s 
patent for achromatic telescopes, The sextants of his time were very imperfect, being 
untrustworthy within 5’ of a degree, and Ramsden succeeded in reducing the possible 
error to within 80". Hisskill thus shown, and the cheapness of his instruments (two-thirds 
of the price charged by other makers), soon created such a demand as tasked his utmost 
energy to meet. To increase the amount and improve the quality of the work done by 
his men, he introduced the principle of the division of labor, besides inventing a divid- 
ing-machine, which could graduate instruments much more rapidly and accurately than 
could be done by hand. For this invention he received from the board of longitude a 
premium of $3075. He constructed the theodolite used by Gen. Roy (q.v.), and also 
telescopes for the observatories of Blenheim, Mannheim, Dublin, Paris, and Gotha, 
and mural quadrants for those of Padua and Vilna, the accuracy of all of which was a 
matter of admiration and delight among astronomers. He was one of those who 
strongly recommended the introduction of the mural circle in place of the quadrant 
(q.v.), and he constructed two of the former instruments for the observatories of Palermo 
and Dublin. The minor scientific instruments invented or improved by him are also 
numerous. He died at Brighton, Nov. 5, 1800, leaving a moderate fortune, a large por- 
tion of which was, in accordance with the terms of his will, divided among his work- 
men. Ramsden was a member of the Royal Society, a fellow of the imperial academy 
of St. Petersburg, and the possessor of a Copley medal (the gift of the Royal Society). 


RAMSEY, a co. in e. Minnesota, bounded on the s. by the Mississippi river; on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the St. Paul and Duluth, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha, the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Wisconsin 
Central, and other railroads; about 162 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 189,796, chiefly of American 
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birth. The surface is prairie or woodland, and contains many lakes. The soil is fertile. 
The principal productions are corn, wheat, hay, and oats. Co. seat, St. Paul. 


;, pp teh aco. in n.e. N. Dakota; 936 sq. m. Pop. 1890, 4418. Co. seat, Devil’s 
ake. 


RAMSEY, at. in the Isle of Man, lying 13 m. n.e. of Douglas, and which, from the 
beauty of its situation and salubrity of its climate, is a favorite resort of tourists and 
pleasure seekers. It consists of two parts, North Ramsey and South Ramsey, connected 
by a bridge. It has a herring fishery and exports live stock and agricultural produce. 
It stands on the margin of a spacious bay, and has a background of lofty and well- 
wooded hills. A public promenade and inclosure on the foreshore have been made, and 
extensive harbor-works erected, the pier being 2,200 ft. long. Steam-packets run from 
Ramsey to Liverpool and to Whitehaven regularly all the year. Pop. *91, 3,934. 


_ RAMSGATE (Rium’s Gate; Riwm is the British name of Thanet), a municipal borough 
(since 1884), seaport, and favorite watering-place in the county of Kent, in the s.e. 
of the isle of Thanet, 65 m. s.e. of London. It is also a steam-packet station. 
Anciently it was a small fishing-village; but it began to increase in importance about 
the beginning of the 18th c., when a number of its inhabitants opened up a successful 
trade with ‘‘ Russia and the east country.’’ The recently built portion of the town con- 
sists of well-arranged streets, crescents, and terraces; and the older part is situated in a 
natural depression or cutting in the chalk-coast, opening out toward the sea, and called 
in this district a ‘‘ gate”’ or ‘“‘stair.’? Ramsgate, as a watering-place, is slightly more 
aristocratic than Margate (q. v.); and during the season, which lasts from the middle of 
summer to the end of autumn, the charges are very high. The climate is much more 
bracing than that of the southern coast, and exercises a salutary influence in cases of 
scorbutic disorder. The outer harbor of Ramsgate, 35 acres in extent, with 1,200 feet 
of quayage, and 15 to 22 ft. in depth, and the inner harbor, 12 acres, with 2,100 ft. of 
quayage, the depth being from 9 to 15 ft. over sill, serve as harbors of refuge for the 
downs. There is also an iron promenade pier. About 14 m. w. of Ramsgate is Osengall 
Hill, on which a number of Saxon and several Roman graves have been recently discoy- 
ered, and a large number of most interesting relics, as spear-heads, coins, ornaments in 
silver, etc., armor, glass and amber beads, etc., found. (See Wright’s Wanderings of an 
pane Shipbuilding and fishing are here carried on, and coal is imported. Pop. 
91, 24,200. 


RAMSHORNS, in fortification, are semicircular works of low profile in the ditch, 
which they sweep, being themselves commanded by the main works. They were 
invented by M. Belidor, a great French engineer, and, when used, take the place of 
tenailles (q.Vv.). 


‘RAMSKIN, a species of cake, which consists of grated cheese of some dry kind, such 
as parmesan or the white hard English varieties, incorporated with dough as prepared 
for fine puff-pastry; then rolled out, and cut into shapes, glazed with white of egg, and 
baked for a quarter of an hour. It is usually eaten hot. This dish is said to have been 
hanes at Croxteth Hall, the seat of Lord Sefton, whence it is sometimes called ‘‘ Sefton 

ancy.” 


RAM-TIL, Guwizotia oleifera, a plant of the natural order composite, suborder corym- 
bifere, a native of the East Indies and Abyssinia, much esteemed for the bland oil which 
is obtained from the seeds, and which is employed for the same purposes as olive oil. 
The ram-til is extensively cultivated in India, chiefly in Mysore, and to some extent also 
in Abyssinia. 

RAMUS (Latinized form of Za Ramée), PrmRRE, an illustrious French ‘‘ humanist,” 
was the son of a poor laborer, and was born at the village of Cuth, in Vermandois, in 
1515. His thirst for knowledge was so great, that twice before he had reached his 12th 
year he traveled on foot to Paris, with the hope of getting into some school there, but 
the misery of want twice drove the brave boy home again. In his 12th year, however, 
he got a situation as servant to a rich scholar at the collége de Navarre; and by devoting 
the day to his master, obtained the night for study, and made rapid progress. The 
method of teaching philosophy then prevalent dissatisfied him, and he was gradually led 
to place a higher value on ‘‘reason” than on ‘‘authority,” contrary to the mental habit 
of his time. His contempt, indeed, for ‘‘authority” blinded him (asis often the case with 
a young reformer) to what truth ‘‘ authority” might contain, and when taking his degree 
of M.A., in his 21st year, he maintained the extravagant thesis that ‘‘all that Aristotle had 
said was false” (guecunque ab Aristotele dicta essent, commentitia esse). It says a great deal 
for the ability he showed on this occasion, that his judges, although themselves Aristotel- 
jans, were compelled to applaud him. Immediately after, Ramus became a teacher in the 
collége du Mans, and along with two learned friends opened a special class for reading 
the Greek and Latin authors, designed to combine the study of eloquence with that of 
philosophy. His audience was large, and his success as a teacher remarkable. He now 
turned his attention more particularly to the science of logic, which, in his usual adven- 
turous spirit, he undertook to ‘‘reform;’ and no one acquainted with his system will 
deny that many of his innovations were both rational and beneficial. His attempts 
excited much hostility among the Aristotelians, and when his treatise on the subject 
(Animadversionum, etc.) appeared in 1543 it was fiercely assailed by the doctors of the Sor- 
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bonne, who managed to get it suppressed by a royal edict, and even barbarously 
demanded that its author should be sent to the galleys. But Ramus had (at this time) 
two powerful friends, Cardinals Charles de Bourbon and Charles de Lorraine, who pro- 
tected him from personal injury, and through whose influence he was, in 1545, appointed 
principal of the Collége de Presles, which he raised from a condition of decay to the 
most splendid prosperity. Im 1551 Cardinal Lorraine succeeded in instituting for him 
a chair of eloquence and philosophy at the Collége Royal; and his inaugural address 
(Pro Philosophica Disciplina, Par. 1551) is reckoned a masterpiece of the kind. He devoted 
the first eight years of his teaching to the first three of the ‘‘liberal arts’ (grammar, rhet 
oric, and logic), which he called elementary or exoteric, and published three gram- 
mars successively, Greek, Latin, and French. He also mingled largely in the literary 
and scholastic disputes of the time, and, on account of his bustling activity, came 
under the satire of Rabelais. But though Ramus had innumerable adversaries, he 
might have defied them all, so great was his influence at court, had his love of ‘refor- 
mation” not displayed itself in ‘‘religion” as weil as in logic. In an evil hour (for his 
own comfort) he embraced Protestantism. He had long been suspected of a leaning 
that way, and, as we have seen, his intellect was by nature scornfully rebellious toward 
the ¢pse diwit of ‘authority ;” but he had for years decently conformed to the practices 
of the Catholic cult, and it was only after Cardinal Lorraine, in reply to the conference 
of Poissy (1561), frankly admitted the abuses of the church and the vices of the clergy, 
that he ventured formally to abjure the older faith. The outbreak of the religious wars 
in France plunged him into the dangers of the time, and he finally perished in the fatal 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, Aug., 1572. It is believed that he was assassinated at the 
instigation of one of his most violent and persistent enemies, Charpentier, rector of the 
collége de Presles. 

Ramus holds a most honorable place in the list of intellectual reformers. His assault 
on scholasticism as a method of thinking is vigorous, and, on the whole, well directed; 
his exposure of its puerile and useless subtleties is thorough, and entirely in accordance 
with later criticism. In his contempt for the illiterate worship of Aristotle, in his admi- 
ration of Plato and of the ancient orators and historians, he ranks (though late) with the 
scholars of the renaissance; but in his assertion of ‘‘ reason” as the supreme criterion of 
truth, he must be regarded as the forerunner of Descartes and the modern world. His 
system of logic, by which perhaps his name is best known, is marked by its lucid defi- 
nitions, its natural divisions, and its simplification of the rules of the syllogism; but 
(like every pre-Baconian system) it fails to realize the supreme importance of the 
inductive method. What strikes one most, however, in. Ramus is not so much his par- 
ticular achievements as his universal intellectual activity. He was the first mathema- 
tician of his age in France, and wrote treatises on arithmetic, geometry, and algebra, 
which were text-books for 100 years; he was among the earliest adherents of the 
‘“Copernican” system of astronomy, and in natural philosophy avowed himself an 
enemy to hypothesis and abstractions; rhetoric, morals, theology, all engaged his pen, 
and he seldom handled a subject which he did not to some degree elucidate. His 
followers were a widespread and for long a powerful body of thinkers and teachers. 
France, England, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, and even Spain, 
had their Ramists, as they were called, and they have disappeared chiefly because their 
tendencies are embraced in the broader and more critical methods of modern scientific 
inquiry. A list of his writings is given in the Nowvelle Biographie Universelle, article 
‘“Ramus.”—See Waddington’s Ramus, sa Vie, ses Eerits, et ses Opinions (Paris, 1855); E. 
Saisset’s Les Précurseurs de Descartes (Paris, 1862); and C. Desmaze’s P. Ramus, Professor 
au Collége de France, sa Vie, ses Ecrits, sa Mort (Paris, 1864). 


RA'NA AND RA'NIDAE. See FRoG. 


RANCE, DomINIQUE ARMAND JEAN LEBOUTHILLIER DE, the founder of the reformed 
order of La Trappe (see TRAPPISTS), was b. Jan. 9, 1626, at Paris, where he was educated. 
Having taken his degree in the Sorbonne with great applause, and embraced the ecclesi- 
astical profession, he soon became distinguished as a preacher, and through the favor of 
cardinal Richelieu obtained more than one valuable benefice. He succeeded, while yet 
a young man, to a large fortune, and for a time, notwithstanding his clerical charac- 
ter, was carried away by the gayety and dissipation of Parisian life. After a time, 
however, having forfeited the favor of cardinal Mazarin, and being deeply moved by 
the death of a lady, the duchess de Montazon, to whom he was much attached, he 
withdrew from Paris, and after a time resolved to sell all his property, to distribute 
the proceeds among the poor, and to devote himself exclusively to the practice of 
piety and penitential works. Finally, he resigned all his preferments (of which, by the 
abusive practice of the period, he held several simultaneously), with the exception of 
the abbacy of La Trappe, to which convent he retired in 1662, with the intention of 
restoring the strict discipline of the order. The history of the reforms which he 
eifected will be found under the head Trappist. He lived in this seclusion for 33 
years, during which he published a large number of works, chiefly ascetical. The only 
remarkable event of his literary life was his controversy with Mabillon, in reply to his 
Etudes Monastiques, on the subject of the studies proper for the monastic life. Rancé’s 
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work is in 4to, 1692. In his youth, he had edited Anaereon, in one volume, octavo 
(Paris, 1639), with a dedication to cardinal Richelieu. He died Oct. 27, 1700. 


RANCHE (Spanish, rancho, ‘a mess-room”), is a name given in Spanish America to a 
rude hut used as lodgings by herdsmen at night. The term, although properly denoting 
such a building, has in our country come to be applied to large farming establishments 
in the western states devoted to stock raising ; used in contradistiction to hacienda (q.v.). 


RANCHE'ROS (from the Spanish rancho, comradeship) is the name given in Mexico to 
a mixed breed of Spanish and Indian blood, who inhabit the country, and may almost 
be said to live in the saddle from their youth, are splendid riders and hunters, and form 
the bravest part of the Mexican army—its irregular cavalry, The importance of their 
services was seen in the wars with the United States. The Rancheros are lank in frame 
with brown weather-stained faces and muscular limbs, hardy, temperate, and always 
ready for the boldest enterprises. They practice polygamy. 


Loveaneae See Orns AND Farts. 
ANDALL, a co. in the ‘‘ Panhandle ” of Texas, formed 1876; organized 1889, P 
90, 187. Area, 900 sq.m. Co. seat, Canyon. ine 4s 
RANDALL, HENRY STEPHENS, LL.D., 1811-76; b. N. Y.; graduated from Union 
college, 1830 ; studied law and was admitted to the bar, but never engaged in active 
practice. He interested himself in agriculture and education, was associate editor of 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, and in 1851 was made secretary of state and superintendent 
of public instruction of New York. He published pamphlets on sheep-raising, educa- 
tional papers, and a life of Jefferson (1857). 


RANDALL, JAmes RypER, journalist and poet, was born in Baltimore, Md., January 
1st, 1839, and educated at Georgetown College, but on account of ill-health did not gradu- 
ate. He spent some years in South American travel, returning just before the beginning 
of the civil war. In 1861 he published Maryland, my Maryland, which was at once set 
to music, and sung throughout the Confederate States. Alexander Stephens called it 
“‘the Marseillaise of the Confederates.” Mr. Randall also wrote There’s Life in the Old 
Land Yet and The Sole Sentry. After the war he was editor-in-chief of the Constitu- 
tionalist, in Augusta, Geo., for many years. 


RANDALL, SAMUEL JACKSON, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 10, 1828. He 
received an academic education, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1854 he be- 
came a member of the city councils, and in ’58 was elected to the state senate. At the 
beginning of the civil war he enlisted as a private soldier, but in 1862 was elected 
member of congress, taking his seat in the XXX VIIIth congress, where he remained until 
his death. He waselected speaker of the House for three consecutive congresses, while as 
chairman of the committee on appropriations, 1875-76, he reduced the expenditures several 
millions of dollars. He was the recognized Democratic leader of the House, except as his 
“ protectionist ” views were objectionable to some of his party. In 1884 he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to the Morrison tariff bill, which was defeated by a 
narrow vote. During that year he traveled in the south, and was warmly received by the 
people. He was prominently spoken of as a candidate for President for the U. S8., and 
was one of those brought forward in the democratic national conventions of 1880 and 
1884. He died April 13, 1890. 


RANDERS, a t. in Jutland, chief town of the Amt or bailiwick of the same name, is 
situated on the Guden at its entrance into the Randers-Fiorde, 20 m. from the mouth of 
the latterin the Cattegat. It has an active trade in sugar, coal and iron, and also carries 
on salmon fishing; and the manufacture of gloves, which are in high repute, is carried 
on. Pop. ’90, 16,617. 

RANDOLPH, a co. in e. Alabama, adjoining Georgia; drained by the Tallapoosa 
and Little Tallapoosa rivers ; 599 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 17,219. The surface is uneven and 
heavily timbered. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are wheat and corn. 
Co. seat, Wedowee. 

RANDOLPH, a co. in n.e. Arkansas, bordering on Missouri; drained by Big Black 
Spring and other rivers ; 622 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 14,485, chiefly of American birth. The 
surface is broken, heavily wooded, and fertile ; corn, cotton, pork, and cattle are the 
staples. Limestone is found. Co. seat, Pocahontas. 

RANDOLPH, a co. in s.w. Georgia; drained by Pataula and Ichawaynochaway 
creeks; traversed by the Central Georgia railroad; 449 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,267. The 
surface is level. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are cotton and corn. 
Co. seat, Cuthbert. : p. B Mp holed 

RANDOLPH, a co. in s.w. Illinois, bounded by Missouri, and on the s.w. by the 
Mississippi river ; drained also by the Kaskaskia river ; 560 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 25,049, 
chiefly of American birth. The surface is hilly, heavily wooded, and fertile ; wheat, 
hay, oats, corn, and pork are the staple. Bituminous coal and limestone are found. 
Be oren: . ded by Ohio on the e.; drained by White. 

RANDOLPH, a co. ine. Indiana, bounded by Ohio on the e.; drained by White, 
Whitewater, and Mississinewa rivers ; 460 sq.m. ; pop. 90, 28,085, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is level, heavily wooded, and fertile ; corn, oats, wheat, pork, and 
cattle are the staples. Co. seat, Winchester. 
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RANDOLPH, a co. in n. central Missouri; drained by Chariton river and branches of 
Salt river; 470 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,893, chiefly of American birth. Surface, a very fer- 
tile prairie; oats, corn, sorghum, wool, and butter are staples; tobacco is raised in very 
large quantities; coal and limestone are found. Co. seat, Huntsville. 


RANDOLPH, a co. in w. central North Carolina; drained by the Uharee and Deep 
rivers; 750 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 25,195, includ. colored. The surface is varied, heavily 
timbered, and contains gold and quartz. The soil is fertile. Corn, wheat, and live 
stock are the principal productions. Co. seat, Ashboro. 


RANDOLPH, a co. ine. West Virginia, watered by the Cheat river, the Dry, Glade, 
and Laurel forks of the Cheat, and Tygart’s Valley river; intersected by Cheat moun- 
tain and other ridges of the Alleghanies; about 1175 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,633, chiefly of 
American birth. 'The surface is uneven. Co. seat, Beverly. 


RANDOLPH, a town in Norfolk co., Mass.; on the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford railroad; 15 miles s. of Boston. It was incorporated in 1793, contains the villages 
of Tower Hill and West Corners, and is principally engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. There are electric lights, electric street railroads, savings and co-operative 
banks, waterworks owned by the town, Stetson high school, Turner free library, several 
churches, and a weekly newspaper. Pop. ’90, 3946. 


RANDOLPH, a tp. in Morris co., N. J., including Dover and Port Oram towns. Pop. 
90, 7972. 


RANDOLPH, ALFRED MAGILL, D.D., b. Va., 1836, graduated at the William and Mary 
college, 1855, and at the theol. sem. of Virginia, 1858; was ordained priest in the Prot. 
Epis. church, 1860; was rector of St. George’s church, Fredericksburg, Va., and Em- 
manuel church, Baltimore. He was consecrated asst. bp. of Va., 1883. 


RANDOLPH, ANSON DAVIES Firz, b. Woodbridge, N. J.. 1820; was educated in the 
New York public schools; was long engaged in the publishing business in New York. 
He had a poetical taste and was the author of Hopefully Waiting, and Other Verses, 1865, 
and of several volumes of compilations. He d. in 1896. 


RANDOLPH, EpMUND JENNINGS, 1753-1813: b. Va.; nephew of Peyton. He sided 
with the whigs, and was disinherited by his father, a bitter royalist. In 1775 he was a 
member of Washington’s staff, and the next year sat in the Virginia convention in May. 
He was a member of the continental congress 1779-83, and of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787. He proposed in that body the so-called Virginia plan, but would not sign 
the new constitution. He was, however, in favor of its adoption in the Virginia con- 
vention called to act upon it. He was governor of Virginia in 1788, attorney-general 
1789-90, and in 1794 became Jefferson’s successor in the state department. He resigned 
in Aug., 1795, being suspected of an intrigue with the French minister. 

RANDOLPH, Jonn, or Roanoke, an American statesman, was born at Cawsons in 
Chesterfield co., Va., June 2, 1773. He was descended from an ancient and wealthy 
family, and boasted that the Indian princess Pocahontas was one of his ancestors. 
Educated at Princeton and Columbia colleges, he embraced the profession of the law, 
and in 1799 was elected to congress, where he became distinguished for his eloquence, 
wit, sarcasm, invective, and eccentricity, and for 80 years was more talked and written 
of than any American politician. Tall and meager, peculiar in dress and manners, he 
was described as a strange mixture of the aristocrat and the Jacobin. He was the demo- 
cratic leader of the house of representatives, but quarreled with Jefferson, and opposed 
the war of 1812, and the Missouri compromise, and stigmatized the northern members 
who voted for it as ‘‘doughtfaces.” In 1822 and 1824 he visited England, where his 
eccentricities attracted much notice. In 1825 he was chosen United States senator from 
Virginia, and in 1830 appointed minister to Russia. By his will, he manumitted 318 
slaves, and provided for their maintenance in a free state. He died in Philadelphia, 
June 24, 1833. See Life of John Randolph, by Garland (2 vols., New York, 1850). 


RANDOLPH, Pryton, 1723-75; b. Va. ; second son of sir John Randolph. After 
graduating at William and Mary college, he completed his education in England, and 
on his return was made king’s attorney-gen. for the colony; in 1748 was a member of 
the house of burgesses, and was chairman of a committee to revise the Virginia code of 
laws. In 1764 he drew up the address from the burgesses to the king, protesting against 
the passage of the stamp-act, and was conspicuous in bringing about the first Phila- 
delphia congress, and in all the movements which brought on the revolution. In 1774 
he was president of the first colonial congress, also a delegate in the following year; was 
re-elected president, again served as speaker of the house of burgesses of Virginia, and 
shortly after his return to congress died suddenly of apoplexy. 

RANDOLPH, THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, 1816-83; b. New Brunswick, N. J.; d. 
Morristown, N. J. He was educated at Rutgers grammar school, and entered mercan- 
tile life at Vicksburg, Miss. He returned to N. J., 1850, settling in Morristown. He 
served in the assembly and state senate; became pres. of the Morris and Essex railroad, 
1867; and was elected by the democrats gov. of N. J., 1868, and U.S. senator, 1874, 
serving 1875-81. 


RANDOM ISLAND, off the eastern coast of Newfoundland, in Smith sound on the w. 
of Trinity bay. 
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RANGE, in gunnery, is the distance between a point on the ground vertically below 
the muzzle of the piece and the point on the same level at which the projectile touches 
in its descent. The point-blank range is when the piece is fired in a horizontal position; 
the range then increases with the elevation; and if the air opposed no resistance, the 
greatest range would be attained with the piece elevated at an angle of 45°; but in prac- 
tice this angle is found to be, on an average, a little over 30°. As the resistance of the 
atmosphere increases as the square of the velocity of the shot, being also in the direct 
ratio of its front section, while the momentum is as the velocity multiplied by the weight; 
It follows that a heavy shot should have a greater range than a light one; and that of 
two shots of the same weight, an elongated cylinder of small diameter will have a longer 
range than a spherical ball of greater diameter. On the other hand, from the rapid 
increase in a duplicate ratio of the resistance, as compared with the initial velocity, the 
range only increases to a certain point, in consequence of a more rapid flight of the pro- 
jectile. The longest range yet attained has been by sir Joseph Whitworth with a 9-inch 
rifled gun, with which he sent a bolt a distance of 11,243 yards, or 6 miles 683 yards. 


RANGE-FINDERS. The accompanying diagram illustrates the simple and ingenious 
principle of an instrument called a range-finder that has recently been adopted by the 
United States navy for use on ship-board to determine the actual distance of a target or 
of anenemy. It is also of great utility in finding the distance of prominent landmarks 
when a vessel is navigating along the coast. The inventor, Lieut. Bradley A. Fiske, 
U.S. N., has brought electricity into play, and has so simplified the apparatus that its 
accuracy, combined with its simplicity, had at once caused its adoption for use in this 
country and induced extensive experiments to be made with it in foreign countries. 


ae 


We will suppose A B to be the base-line—on board-ship there are four instruments, 
one forward and a second aft, forming a long base-line, and one at either end of the 
bridge forming a short base-line—Z the distant object, the range of which, A 7, is to be 
determined. Let Cand D be the two telescopes, one mounted on a pedestal at either 
end of the base-line, having a sweep over the arcs Hand F’ of conducting material, the 
arcs having their extremities upon the base-line A B. Let the telescope C' be directed 
upon the point 7, assuming the position represented by (’ in dotted lines. Then 
obviously, the angle C’ A Cis equal to the angle A 7 B, and the portion of the arc £, 
included between the positions Cand (’ of the telescope, will measure the angle A 7’ B. 
It becomes necessary to provide a simple and rapid means of at once determining what 
the angle A 7 Bis. To this end the conducting arcs # Fare connected in the manner 
of a wheatstone bridge, the four members of which are shown at a, 0, c,d. In this 
bridge is connected a galvanometer in the usual way, and also the battery 4 ; the 
terminals of the battery wire being connected to the telescopes at their pivot points A B, 
so that the circuit proceeds through the telescopes to the arcs, and then at the arc / 
divides through the wires 0, d, and at the arc # divides through the wires a, c. It will be 
plain that when the two telescopes, 0 D, stand at right angles to the base-lines, and hence 
parallel to each other, the bridge will balance, and the galvanometer will show no deflec- 
tion. The lines of sight of the two telescopes then being parallel, the galvanometer will 
then indicate infinite range ; and of course this will be true no matter where the tele- 
scopes may be on their respective arcs, so long as their lines of sight are relatively 
parallel. Butif one telescope be moved, say, for example, (to (’, then the bridge will 
be thrown out of balance and the galvanometer will be deflected. With a battery of 
constant electro-motive force it becomes possible to determine the extent of movement of 
the telescope by simply observing the indication of the galvanometer. Lieut. Fiske 
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employs a galvanometer so constructed that the deflections of the index will be pro- 
portional to the differences of potential at the terminals. Observers stationed at the two 
telescopes Cand D align them with the distant object, when a third observer—the cap- 
tain, or whatever officer may be stationed for the purpose—reads the range from the 
galvanometer, which is located on the bridge or other convenient place, and provided 
with a scale suitably marked in linear units, such as yards. If the angle, A B 7, is not 
a right angle, then the factor sine, A 6 7, must be taken into consideration, and the 
observer at the galvanometer must multiply the range by the sine, A B 7’, numerically 
expressed, in order to reduce the indicated range to the true range. The resistance of 
the galvanometer has been neglected in the cal- 
culation, and it has been assumed that the elec- 
tro-motive force and internal resistance of the 
battery, and the resistance of the various con- 
tacts remain constant. While this is not theo- 
retically true, the inventor finds that by using 
a small storage cell and by making the contacts 
carefully, no appreciable error is introduced. 
Careful experiments with this range-finder at 
sea show that the errors of the instrument are 
insignificant, and the indications absolutely in- 
stantaneous. ‘Telephones are so secured to the 
telescopes that the act of putting the eye to the 
telescope brings the mouth to the transmitter 
and the ear against the receiver, so that both 
observers are continuously in communication 
with each other and can constantly keep advised 
as to whether or not their telescopes are point- 
ing at the target, and thus guard against the 
danger of reading the galvanometer at a time 
when the indication might be incorrect by reason 
of either telescope being temporarily thrown off 
the target by a lurch of the ship. The instru- 
ments are made of aluminum, bronze, and iron, 
and are left exposed on deck without any pro- 
tection whatever, except that a cover is placed. 
over the telescope when not in use. The various foreign countries have adopted range- 
finders of more or less efficiency. The one invented by Major Watkins, of the English 
army, has given much better results than any other tried in that country. In the United 
States a board of army officers, after experimenting with various range-finders sub- 
mitted for trial, adopted the one described. 


RANGELEY LAKES, a series of lakes in n.w. Maine, in the great lumber region of 
Franklin and Oxford counties, forming a portion of the most picturesque scenery in 
the state. The chain consists of a number of distinct bodies of water connected by 
small streams. The most remote, Oquossuc or Rangeley lake, 1511 ft. above the level of 
the sea, is thus connected with Umbagog, partly in New Hampshire, 1256 ft. above the 
sea, making a distance of nearly 50 m., comprising a water surface of 80 sq. miles. The 
lakes abound in salmon and other delicate fish, two species of trout, weighing 10 lbs., being 
found in these waters only, and secured with little trouble. They are designated as 
Rangeley, Cupsuptic, Mooselucmaguntic, Molechunkamunk, or Upper Richardson, 
Lower Richardson, and Umbagog, and are a favorite resort for artists, tourists, and 
sportsmen. 


RANGOON, the capital and chief port of Burmah, India, is located on the eastern 
branch of the Irrawaddy,.about 25 m. from the sea, in lat. 16° 42’ n., and long. 96° 13’ e. 
The city was founded or rebuilt by Alompra in 1755, and the British flag was first. 
planted there in 1824, but it was retaken by the Burmese. The British again took pos- 
session in 1852 and the city since that date has been held by them. Rangoon is a strong- 
hold of Buddhism, and on every side are seen monuments to Gautama. The most 
remarkable of these is the Shoay-Dagon, or shrine, the foundation of which is said to 
have been laid 2300 years ago. Rangoon is finely located for internal as well as foreign 
commerce, having a continuous water communication with the upper provinces. The 
principal exports are teak and rice, but manufactures of pottery, salt, fish, paste, mats, 
silk and cotton goods, are also included. The imports include cotton, cutlery, petroleum, 
hardware, liquors, and wines, cotton, silk, and woolen piece goods, and raw silk. Two- 
thirds in value of the exports of Burmah are shipped and almost all the imports are re- 
ceived at this port, whichis the third in importance of British India. Pop. ’91, 180,824. 


RANK. Officers, of the same grade, rank according to priority of date of their 
commission on appointment; and when officers who have been commissioned by a 
state are serving in the U. 8. army, the U. S. commission takes precedence of the state 
appointment. The grade and date of commission being the same, the officer who has 
served longest as a commissioned officer takes the higher rank, and when the period 
of service is equal, the order of appointment determines the rank between officers of 
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the same regiment. When there is no ground of precedence, rank is determined by 
lot. A chaplain in the army ranks as a captain of infantry though without command. 
Brevet rank does not entitle an officer to increase of pay, nor is such rank conferred 
in the navy. Officers of militia, serving in the regular army, have the lowest rank 
in their grade. A vice-admiral of the navy ranks with a lieut.-gen., a capt. in the navy 
with a col., and an ensign with a second lieut. The rank of commander is allowed to a 
chief of bureau, as long as he holds such a position, even if he has not reached the grade 
of commander. Graduates of the military acad. rank according to their proficiency. 
Brevet rank is conferred only in time of war. 


RANK AnD FILE, the body of soldiers constituting the mass of the army, and includ- 
ing corporals, bombardiers, and privates. Rank and file means literally the lines of men 
from side to side, and from front to back—a rank being a row of men standing side by 
side, and a file of soldiers a line of men standing one behind another. The strength of 
a force is reckoned by its rank and file; the non-commissioned and commissioned officers 
forming the supernumerary ranks charged with the direction of the mass, 


RANKE, Lroroup von, one of the distinguished modern historians of Germany, 
was b. at Wiehe, in Thuringia, Dec. 21, 1795, and educated fora school-master. In 1818 
he was appointed rector of the gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the-Oder; and in 1824 pub- 
lished at Berlin his first work, Geschichte der Roman. und German. Volkerschaften von 
1494-1585. It attracted considerable notice; and in the following year he was called to 
Berlin as extraordinary prof. of history at the university, where his lectures soon began 
to be numerously attended. About this time his attention was directed to the historical 
value of the reports sent home by the Venetian ambassadors at the different European 
courts during the 16th and 17th centuries, and the result of his studies and investigations 
among these was his Firsten und Volker von Siidewropa im 16. und 17. Jahrh. (Hamb. 1827), 
in which the affairs of Turkey and Spain are especially handled. Immediately after the 
publication of this work he commenced a four years’ tour through Europe, for the 
purpose of examining the archives of the different nations. The fruit of his varied 
researches partly appeared in his Serbische Revolution (Hamb. 1829); Verschworung gegen 
Venedig im J. 1688 (Berl. 1831), and Vorlesungen zur Geschichte der Ital. Poesie (Berl. 1837); 
but a much greater and more valuable performance than any of these was Die Rém. 
Pipste, thre Kirche und thr Staat im 16 und 17 Jahrh. (8 vols., Berl. 1884-86; 3 ed., Berl. 
1844-45), a work which, on account of its important conclusions regarding the character 
and policy of the papacy, many of which it may be said to have almost placed beyond 
controversy, was not only received with unbounded applause in Germany, but was 
translated again and again in Holland, England, France, and America, and may be 
regarded as one of the most widely-circulated and influential histories of modern times. 
It was followed up by his Deutsche Geschichte im Zettalter der Reformation (6 vols. Berl. 
1839-47), considered in Germany his most finished and thorough production, and in the 
composition of which he was enabled to avail himself of many documents never before 
published or made use of. In a still higher degree than in his earlier writings, we find 
displayed here his skill in grouping events together in a vivid and intelligent manner, 
placing them before the eye of the reader in their whole significance, with all their 
causes, relations, and consequences. Ranke’s next effort, Neun Biicher Preuss. Geschichte 
(1847-48), remodeled and re-issued in 1875 under the title Genesis des Preussischen Staats, 
may be regarded as continuing his history of Protestantism, and was worked up from 
the Prussian historical archives, opened to literature for the first time. The stormy 
period of 1848 found him in the Frankfort parliament; but he did not acquire any dis- 
tinction in that arena of babbling and incompetent patriots, and soon betook himself 
again to more familiar and more valuable labors. His Franz. Geschichte, vornehmlich im 
16. und 17, Jahrh, (1852-56) is an admirable work, full of new information and enlightened 
views; and his exposé of the reign of Louis XIV. is put, even by French critics, on a 
level with that of Voltaire. Still later are his Englische Geschichte, vornehmnlich im 17, 
Jahrh, (1859-68, Eng. trans. 1875); Die Deutschen Méchte und der Fiirstenbund (1871) and 
his memoir of Hardenberg (1877). A collected edition of his works was begun in 1874. 
Ranke became ordinary professor in 1834, was ennobled in 1866, and died 1886. He 
trained a large body of historical students.—Ranke had three brothers, FRIEDRICH 
HEINRICH RANKE (1798-1876), KARL FERDINAND RANKE (1802-76), and ERNST RANKE 
(1814-1888), who also rose to eminence as churchmen and scholars. 


RANKIN, a co. in s. Mississippi, having the Pearl river for its w. boundary, and the 
Strong river on the s.e.; 755 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 17,922. Co. seat, Brandon. 


RANKINE, WILLIAM JOHN MacqQuoRn, 1820-72; b. Edinburgh; studied with his 
father, a retired lieutenant of the rifle brigade, attended lectures in the university of 
Edinburgh, and afterwards studied natural philosophy. In his youth he was author of a 
remarkable paper on the use of cylindrical wheels for railway carriages. In 1841-51 he 
was employed on the railways of Scotland as a civil engineer. He made an investigation 
into the theory of molecular vortices, an account of which he published in 1849, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He published in the Philosophical 
Magazine a paper on the Centrifugal Theory of Elasticity as applied to Gases and Vapors, 
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In 1848 he was elected an associate of the institution of civil engineers. Other articles 
appeared in the scientific journals from his pen. He resided _a year in Glasgow, and 
addressed the philosophical society there ; became fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
and gave a course of lectures in the university at Glasgow; was elected regius professor 
of civil engineering in that institution. He was a contributor to the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica; and in 1869 published a Cyclopedia of Machine and Hand Tools, containing 
155 pages of copper-plate engravings, with descriptive letter-press. He stood at the head 
of the scientific engineers of England. 


RANENESS, an excessive luxuriance of growth in vegetables, a condition as unfavors 
ble as its extreme opposite to their health and to the productiveness of crops. It is often 
caused by injudicious manuring, and is most frequent in moist seasons, The decay of 
mushrooms in pastures, as in fairy rings (q.v.), sometimes produces a rankness of grass 
which causes all animals to refuse it; such herbage abounding to an unusual degree in 
chlorophyll (q.v.), but being very deficient in those qualities which render herbage most 
palatable and nutritious to cattle. Rankness in grain-crops is attended with a diminished 
production of grain, the flowers often proving abortive, and with a much increased 
liability to the attacks of parasitic fungi. In fruit-trees, it displays itself, even when 
the soil is only a little too rich, in a tendency to the production of shoots and foliage, 
instead of blossoms and fruit, and is to be counteracted by withholding manure, by root- 
pruning, or by cutting away portions of bark. In wall-trees, deep cuts may even be 
made into the wood, although in standards this would involve a danger of destruction 
by the next storm. 


RANSOM—corrupted from the Latin redemptio—is the price paid by a prisoner-of- 
war, or paid on his behalf, in consideration of his being grarted liberty to return to his 
own country. In early times, when armies received little or no regular pay, the soldier 
looked for his reward in the booty he might capture, and this booty included the bodies 
as well as the chattels of the vanquished. The conqueror had the option of slaying his 
prisoner; but for his profit, he would make him his slave, or sell him into slavery. The 
transition would be natural to accepting compensation from the prisoner himself, and 
setting him at liberty. In feudal warfare, the ransoms formed a large portion of a 
soldier’s gains; those for persons of low degree belonging to the individual captors; but 
those for princes or great nobles, to the king. Ransoms were sometimes of large 
amount, more than the immediate family of the captive could pay. His retainers were 
then required by feudal usage to contribute; as in the case of redeeming king Richard 
I. for £100,000, when twenty shillings was assessed on every knight’s fee, and the clergy 
subscribed liberally. David Bruce of Scotland was ransomed for 100,000 marks, and 
king John of France for £500,000, payable in installments.—In modern warfare, where 
the fighting is performed by professional soldiers, pecuniary ransoms are scarcely ever 
resorted to, freedom being granted to prisoners in exchange for others of corresponding 
rank captured on the opposite side. : 

RANSOM, a co. in s.e. N. Dakota, drained by the Sheyenne river and its branches; 864 
sq. m.; pop. ’90, 5393. The Northern Pacific railroad intersects. Its surface is gen- 
erally level. In the n.w. is fort Ransom and a military reservation. Co. seat, Lisbon. 


RANSOM, MatrrHEW WHITAKER, b. Warren co., N. Car., 1826. He graduated from 
the univ. of North Carolina, and was admitted to the bar 1847; was atty.-gen. of N. 
Car., 1852-55; member of the state legislature, 1858-60. He served as lieut.-col., col., 
brig.-gen., and maj.-gen. in the confederate army; was elected, as a dem., to the U. S. 
senate, 1872; re-elected, 1876, 1883, 1889; appointed U. S. minister to Mexico, 1895. 


RANTOUL, Rospert Jr., 1805-52; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard in 1826, and 
was admitted to the bar. He represented Gloucester in the legislature 1834-37, where 
he advocated the abolition of capital punishment. In 1887 he was appointed a member 
of the state board of education, and the next year removed to Boston. He was collec- 
tor of that port 1843-45, when he was appointed U. 8. district attorney for Massachu- 
setts. In 1851 he filled a part of Daniel Webster’s unexpired term in the U. S. senate, 
and the same year was elected to congress. He’was an orator of considerable power, 
popular with the working classes, and a radical democrat, but an opponent of the fugi- 
tive slave law. 


RANULA is the term applied to an encysted tumor, containing a glairy fluid, and 
lying under the tongue. The ordinary method of treating such tumors is by free 
incision, or by cutting out a piece of the sac; and if this is not sufficient to effect a cure, 
the interior should be touched with nitrate of silver, or a small seton should be passed 
through it, with the view of destroying it by suppuration. The name of the tumor is 
due to the supposed frog-like form which the swelling assumes. 


RANUNCULA CE, a natural order of exogenous plants, mostly herbaceous, rarely 
shrubs, and generally natives of cold damp climates. Some are found within the tropics, 
but almost exclusively in very elevated situations. The number of known species is 
about 1000. They occur in all quarters of the globe, but most abundantly in Europe. 
The leaves are generally much divided, and have dilated sheathing stalks. The calyx 
is of 3 to 6 deciduous hypogynous sepals; the corolla of 3 to15 hypogynous petals, in one or 
more rows, sometimes assuming very remarkable forms, as in larkspur, aconite, and 
columbine; rarely absent, in which case the sepals are gayly colored. The stamens are 
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usually numerous ; the carpels are numerous, one-celled, sometimes united into a single 
many-celled pistil; the ovary with one or more ovules. ‘The fruit either consists of dry 
achenia, or is berry-like or follicular.—Acridity is the prevailing character of the order, 
and the leaves of some species readily produce blisters; but this property disappears 
when they are dried or heated. Many are narcotic and poisonous; some are used in 
medicine, as aconite and hellebore. “The seeds of nigella sativa were formerly used 
Instead of pepper. The fruit of the May apple or wild lemon (podophyllum peltatum) 
of North America may be eaten, but is very acid.—Many of the order produce flowers of 
great beauty, as some species of ranunculus (q.v.), anemone (q.v.), larkspur (q.v.), peony 
(q.v.), columbine (q.v.), clematis (q.v.), ete. 


RANUN CULUS, a genus of plants of the natural order ranunculacew,; having five 
sepals; five petals, with a nectariferous, pore at the base of each petal, often covered 
with a scale; many stamens situated on a receptacle, and germens accumulated into a 
head. The species are numerous, herbaceous plants, mostly perennial. Some of them 
adorn meadows with their yellow flowers, familiarly known as butlerewps,; others, known 
by the name of crowfoot, are troublesome weeds in gardens and pastures. Many, as the 
spearworts, are found chiefly in moist places, and some are altogether aquatic, covering 
the surface of ditches, ponds, and rivers, where the water is shallow, with a carpet of 
verdure exquisitely studded with beautiful white flowers.—One species, the ASIATIC 
RANUNCULUS, or GARDEN RANUNCULUS, exclusively the ranunculus of florists, a native 
of the Levant, has been cultivated in Europe for almost 800 years. From clusters of 
small tubers it sends up several bipartite leaves, and an erect branched stem, with termi- 
ual flowers, which, in the cultivated varieties, are often double or semi-double, yellow, 
white, red of various shades, or of mixed colors, very brilliant, and from an inch and a 
half to two inches and a half in diameter. The cultivated varieties are extremely nu- 
merous. The ranunculus is propagated by seed, by offset tubers, or by dividing the clus- 
ters of tubers. The roots are often taken up in suramer, after the leaves die, and kept 
in a dry place till the beginning of the ensuing winter or spring. Protection by frames 
and glasses, shading from strong sunshine, and other such means, are employed in order 
to increase the beauty of the flowers. The ranunculus loves a free and rich soil. Double- 
flowered varieties of some other species, with taller stems and smaller white or yellow 
flowers, are cultivated in flower-gardens, sometimes under the name of bachelors’ buttons. 
The acridity of many species of ranunculus is such that the leaves, bruised and applied 
to the skin, produce blisters; and those of #2. sceleratus, a pretty common British species, 
are said to be used by beggars to cause sores, in order to move compassion. ft. thora, a 
Swiss species, is of extreme acridity, and hunters were accustomed, in former times, to 
poison darts and arrows with its juice. Water distilled from the leaves of R. flammula, 
a British species, with rather tall stem and ovato-lanceolate leaves, common by the sides 
of ditches, etc., is an active and powerful emetic, producing almost immediate vomiting, 
and capable of being used with great advantage in cases of poisoning.—Yet the leaves 
of Rf. ficaria—sometimes called pilewort and lesser celandine, a very common British spe- 
cies, adorning hedge-banks with bright yellow flowers in spring—are capable of being 
used asa pot-herb. Pastures in which R. acris, R. repens, etc., are very abundant are 
injured by them, and they ought to be diligently grubbed out; they are particularly sup. 
posed to give an unpleasant taste to milk and butter; but it is thought not improbable that 
a moderate mixture of these plants with the other herbage is even advantageous, and 
that they may act as a condiment. Their acridity is lost in drying, and they are not 
injurious to hay. The small tubers of pilewort, or lesser celandine, are used for the 
cure of hemorrhoids; but their acridity also disappears when they are boiled, and they 
are then a pleasant article of food. 


RANZ DES VACHES (in German, AKuhreigen), a name applied to certain simple native 
melodies of the Swiss Alps, which are usually sung by the herdsmen, and played by 
them when driving their herds to and from the pasture, on an instrument called the 
alphorn, consisting of a wooden tube somewhat bent, about three feet Jong, widened 
out into a bell, and bound by a pitched cord. The associations of pastoral life recalled 
by these airs to the Swiss in foreign countries, have been said to produce that unaccount- 
able longing for home, or nostalgia, which has been remarked among the Swiss soldiers 
abroad. The bands of the Swiss regiments in foreign service have, on this account, to be 
prohibited from playing the Ranz des Vaches. The Ementhal, Entlebuch, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Grisons, Appenzell, and other pastoral districts of Switzerland have each 
their respective Ranz des Vaches. A collection of Ranz des Vaches, along with other 
Swiss melodies (Sammlung von Schweizer Kuhreigen und Volksliedern), was published at 
Berne, in 1818; and these airs are also to be found in the Allgemeines Schweizer Liederbuch, 
1851. The Ranz des Vaches of Switzerland are ruder in their character than the moun- 
tain melodies of the Tyrol, with which they are sometimes confounded. 


RAPAL’LO, a maritime t. of northern Italy, in Liguria, and 16 m. e. by s. of Genoa, 
with under 3,000 inhabitants. It was first called Tigulia. Its only object of interest is 
the sanctuary of the Madonna, on the monte Allegro, erected in 1557. Rapallo, besides 
being a winter resort, is a commercial town, and has manufactures of laces in thread 
and in cotton; it has fisheries of coral and tunny. 
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RAPE is the crime of having carnal knowledge of a woman against her consent and 
by force. The essence of the offense is that force be used, and it is immaterial what is 
the age of the woman, and whether she is married or single, chaste or unchaste. The 
only difference caused by the habitual unchastity of the woman is that in such a case it 
is less easy to satisfy the jury that the element of consent was wanting. The two ele- 
ments of rape are the carnal knowledge and the force used. As to the element of resist- 
ance on the part of the woman, or force on the part of the man, several niceties often 
occur in the application of the law, from the great variety of circumstances attending 
this crime. With regard to an idiot woman, it has been held that it is not necessary to 
prove resistance on her part, and that the crime may be committed though she made no 
resistance. If consent be extorted by fear and threats, or where several men join 
together, and resistance is useless, this is the same as using violence to overpower the 
woman. Where the woman is stupefied by drink, so that the power of resistance is 
annihilated, it is the same as knocking her down. In a case, however, where force is 
used in the first instance, but the woman afterward in some degree consents, the crime 
of rape will not be committed, though the evidence may establish the crime of assault. 
Some difficult cases have occurred with reference to married women who have been 
beguiled by men personating their husbands, and so been, in a certain sense, cheated out 
of their consent. But it has been repeatedly decided by a majority of the court, both in 
England and America, that such an offense was not rape. 

One of the important circumstances attending the crime of rape is the mode of proof, 
and in this respect it differs from other crimes. It is held to be all but essential, as a 
corroboration of the woman’s story, that if her cries of resistance were not. heard, at all 
events she should have, immediately after the offense, complained on the first opportu- 
nity to her friends or relations. It is not allowed to give in evidence the particulars of 
such complaint, but merely the fact that she made a complaint against some person 
Unless this important particular be proved, her evidence is looked upon with great sus- 
picion, and may be discredited by the jury, unless there were peculiar circumstances to 
account for the want of such complaint. One of the common defenses to a charge of 
rape is the unchastity of the woman, the object being to render it unlikely that she did 
not consent, and hence it is in practice considered a proper question for the prisoner’s 
counsel to put to her, whether she had not had connection with the prisoner before or 
with other men; but at the same time she is cautioned by the judge that she is not bound 
to answer such questions unless she likes. If, however, she denies the accusation, wit- 
nesses may be called to contradict her on that point. 


RAPE, or COLE-SEED (Brassica napus), is a biennial plant much cultivated both 
on account of its herbage and its oil-producing seeds. It is a native of Europe, and 
perhaps of England; but it is hard to say where it is truly indigenous and where 
naturalized. It is so nearly allied to dr7asstca rapa (turnip), B. campestris (Swedish 
turnip, colza, etc.), B. oleracea (kale, cabbage, etc.), and BL. precor (summer rape), that 
botanical distinction is difficult, particularly as to some of the cultivated varieties. Dr. 
Lindley gives the following synoptical view of the most characteristic differences of 
these species, in Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture ; 
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The root of rape is slender, or in cultivation sometimes becomes carrot-shaped (see 
NAvVEW); but it never becomes turnip-shaped. ‘The stem is taller than that of the tur- 
nip, or Swedish turnip, and the foliage more luxuriant. The cultivation of rape is very 
general in many parts of the continent of Europe, from which it seems to have been 
introduced into England at least as early as the 16th c.; and in the 17thc., if not sooner, 
large quantities of oil were made from its seeds, chiefly in the fenny and other alluvial 
districts of the east of England, where also it has long been most extensively employed 
for feeding sheep. On the continent it is not unusual to sow rape in order to green- 
manuring, plowing its herbage into the soil, a mode of enriching land much more com- 
mon in some parts of Europe than it is in Britain. Rape delights in a rich alluvial soil, 
and is particularly suitable for newly-reclaimed bogs and fens, in which the turnip does 
not succeed well; but it is also extensively cultivated in the chalk and oolite districts of 
the south of England. The mode of cultivation does not differ much from that of turnip, 
and similar manures are used. In rich soils rape sometimes attains a height of three, or 
even four feet, so that the sheep turned in are hidden beneath the leaves and seem to eat 
their way into the field. They eat the stalks even more greedily than the leaves. A too 
exclusive feeding on rape is, however, apt to produce diseases, which a sprinkling of 
salt, a supply of hay, etc., are found useful in preventing. When rape is cultivated for 
seed it is sown in autumn. When the seed is ripe rape is cut with the sickle, and after a 
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short time allowed for drying, the seed is thrashed out, when the haulm is often burnea, 
a wasteful practice, as its decay affords more abundant and useful manure, and indeed 
cattle are fond of it as food. Rape-cake, the mass of seeds from which oil has been 
obtained by crushing, is used for feeding oxen and sheep, but is very inferior to linseed- 
cake and some other kinds of oil-cake. Ground into dust it is a very valuable manure. 
Rape-oil is extensively used for machinery and for lamps; but the oil and cake so called 
are not exclusively obtained from this plant, nor are the names colza-oil and rape-oil used 
to discriminate the produce of different plants, although in some parts of Europe the 
name colza is given to varieties of brassica campestris and B. oleracea, which are culti- 
vated in the same way asrape. JB. precoz is also cultivated in some places, being sown 
in spring and reaped in autumn. ‘The seeds of other cruciferous plants are also crushed 
indiscriminately with these, and the oil and cake sold by the same names. See Orms.— , 
The name rape is from the same root as Ger. reps, and Lat. rapa (a turnip); cole-seed an 
colza from the same as kale, . 


_ RAPHAEL, or RAFFAELLO SANTI, or SANzzI0, called by his countrymen J/ Divine, 
‘“‘the divine,” is ranked by almost universal opinion as the greatest of painters. He was 
b. at Urbino in 1488, and in 1497, on the death of his father, Giovanni Santi, who was 
his first instructor, he was placed under Pietro Perugino, the most distinguished painter 
of the veriod, who was then engaged on important works in the city of Perugia. In 
1504 Raphael visited Florence, and improved his style by studying composition and 
expression in the works of Masaccio, and color and effect in those of Fra Bartolomeo. 
He seems to have lived in Florence till 1508, when he went to Rome on the invitation 
of pope Julius II. His celebrated frescoes in the Vatican and numerous important 
works were then commenced. Julius died in 1518, but his successor, Leo X., continued 
Raphael’s services, and kept his great powers constantly in exercise. The works of 
Raphael are generally divided into three classes: His first style, when under the influence 
of Perugino’s manner; his second, when he painted in Florence from 1504 to 1508; and 
his third style, which is distinguishable in the works executed by him after he settled in 
Rome. Each of these styles has its devoted admirers. Those who incline to art 
employed in the service of religion prefer the first manner, as embodying purity and 
religious feeling. His last manner, perfected when the taste for classical learning and 
art was strongly excited by the discovery of numerous valuable works of the classic 
period, is held by many connoisseurs as correctly embodying the highest art; while his: 
middle, or Florentine style is admired by some as exemplifying his powers, freed from 
what they deem the rigid. manner of Perugino, and untainted by the conventionalism of 
classic art. In all these different styles he has left works of great excellence. ‘‘ The 
Coronation of the Virgin,” in the gallery of the Vatican, and ‘‘ The Sposalizio,” or 
Marriage of the Virgin, in the Brera gallery at Milan, belong to the first period. The 
‘St. Catharine,” in the national gallery, London; ‘‘ The Entombment,” in the Borghese 
gallery, Rome; ‘‘ La Belle Jardiniére,” in the Louvre, to his second period. While the 
“St. Cecilia,” at Bologna ; the ‘‘ Madonna di San Sisto,” at Dresden ; ‘‘ The Cartoons,”’ 
at Hampton Court; ‘‘The Transfiguration,’ and all the Vatican frescoes. except 
‘‘Theology; or, the Dispute on the Sacrament,” the first he executed on his arrival 
from Florence, are in his third manner, or that which peculiarly marks the Roman 
school in its highest development. Raphael died at Rome on April 6th, 1520, the anni 
versary of his birthday. See Parntine ; and late works on R. by Miintz, Crowe, etc. 


RA’PHALL, Morris JAcon, PH.D., 1798-1868; b. at Stockholm, Sweden, of Jewish 
parentage; educated in the Jewish college of Copenhagen; received in his 18th year the 
Hebrew academic degree which procured for him the title of rabbi. In 1812 he went to 
England, where he spent six years studying the English language; then traveled, and 
studied at the university of Giessen 1821-24. In 1825 he settled in London; gave lec- 
tures in 1882 on the Biblical poetry of the Hebrews; in 1834 published the Hebrew 
feview,; in 1841 was appointed rabbi preacher of the synagogue at Birmingham. In 
1849 he was invited as rabbi preacher to the Anglo-German congregation of the ‘‘ great 
synagogue” B'nai Jeshuran in New York. His principal published works are the Post- 
Biblical History of the Jews (1855, 2 vols.); translations of Highteen Treatises of the Mishna 
jointly with D. A. de Sola; and other translations from Hebrew writers. 


RAPHA'NIA, or ERGorisM, isa disease which was much more prevalent some cen- 
turies ago than it is at present. It is defined as ‘‘a train of morbid symptoms, produced 
by the slow and cumulative action of a specific poison peculiar to wheat and rye, and 
which gives rise to convulsions, gangrers of the extremities, and death” (Aitken’s Science 
and Practice of Medicine, 1858, p. 832). It has been described under various names. 
From the 10th to the 14th centuries it was known as St. Anthony’s fire, a title which has 
been since associated with erysipelas. It was then described as epidemic gangrene. 
The name raphania was first given to it by Linné, who thought the morbid symptoms 
were dependent upon the mixture of raphanus raphanistrum, or jointed charlock, with 
the wheat used as food. It was suspected as early as the end of the 16th c. that the dis- 
ease was due to the development of a fungus on the grain, and this fact is now estab- 
lished beyond doubt, although some writers hold (like Linné) that this morbid state is 
also produced by the admixture of poisonous plants, especially lolewm temulentum or 
darnel being mingled with the grain. Although rye is the ordinary seat of the poisonous 
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fungus, wheat, rice, and other grains are liable to be similarly affected, and to produce 
similar results. For an account of the fungus see ERGor. 

There are two forms of the disease—the spasmodic and the gangrenous. The spas: 
modic form begins with tingling or itching of the feet and hands and sometimes of the 
head. Violent contractions of the hands and feet, giving rise to intense pain in the 
joints, are a common symptom. ‘The head is much affected, the patient complaining of 
drowsiness, giddiness, and indistinct vision. If coma or epileptic convulsions supervene 
there is little hope of recovery. The appetite is usually enormous; spots like ‘those of 
purpura appear on the face, and there are seldom any signs of improvement for some 
weeks. The gangrenous form begins with extreme lassitude, and is accompanied by 
some febrile disturbance. The extremities are painful, cold, almost insensible, and not 
readily moved; and after a varying time gangrene supervenes. 

With regard to treatment, the first thing to do is to replace the poisonous flour by 
easily-digested, nourishing, wholesome food. The pain must be relieved by opiates, the 
blood purified by the administration of chlorate of potash, and the general tone of the 
system improved by tonics, such as the preparations of iron, bark, etc. In the spasmodic 
form warm baths and gentle friction would probably prove serviceable. Whatever be 
the form of treatment adopted the mortality in the gangrenous form is usually 90 per 
cent. The spasmodic form is much less destructive to life. 


RA'PHIDES are crystals found in the interior of the cells of plants. The word is the 
plural of the Greek raphis, a needle, and was originally used to denominate crystals of 
an acicular form, which are often collected together in bundles. But crystals of various 
forms are found in the cells of plants, consisting chiefly of phosphate or of oxalate of 
lime. In many kinds of plants they very much abound, and often in a particular man- 
ner in particular parts of plants. They are very minute and are found in such delicate 
tissues as the petals of the pelargonium., 


RAP IDAN. See RAPPAHANNOCK. 


RAPID-FIRE GUNS. The introduction of this type of weapon for naval use was the 
outcome of an imperative necessity for adequate protection against the great offensive 
power which the torpedo had given to small vessels of high speed. The danger from 
attack by the automobile fish torpedo grew steadily with the gradually increasing speed 
of the torpedo-boat. As the great guns could not be fired with sufficient accuracy and 
rapidity to give them even a moderate chance of destroying a swiftly moving torpedo- 
boat before it could get within the limits of danger to the ship, and as the small-bore 
machine-guns, which were primarily intended for the destruction of personnel only, 
were not effective against the modern torpedo-boat until it had approached near enough 
to discharge its deadly missiles, the extreme danger from these, even to the most heavily 
armored vessels, became so evident as to make it a source of anxiety to all naval powers. 
Thus arose the necessity for a new weapon, the main object of which should be the 
rapid destruction of material at long ranges, and the principal characteristics as follows : 
Great accuracy when fired from an unsteady platform ; continuity of fire ; the power 
to project an explosive projectile with sufficient energy to destroy a torpedo-boat at long 
range, and the ability to follow a moving object from a moving platform. Scarcely had 
this want made itself felt when it was apparently met by the introduction of the Hotch- 
kiss 37-millimetre révolving cannon, which was adopted by the French in 1877. Two 
years later the 47-mm. gun appeared, and a Nordenfeldt gun sprang up as its rival. 
A set of comparative tests resulted in England preferring the latter, while most of the 
other principal powers, including the United States, adopted the Hotchkiss. Torpedo- 
boats were, however, in the mean time developing greater speed, and it quickly became 
apparent that a longer range and more powerful projectile were urgently needed. To 
meet this demand a single barrel 47-mm. gun capable of throwing a 23 pound shell was 
designed by Hotchkiss. The trial of this gun, in 1880, developed the fact that the 
breech arrangement could not withstand the high velocities possible, and the design of 
construction was modified in that of the jacket system now in use. Nordenfeldt about 
this same time made successful experiments with a 6-pounder gun of a somewhat similar 
design. The rapid-fire gun, as a type, was from this time defined as one in which metallic- 
cased ammunition is used with the projectile either in one with or separate from the 
charge ; the withdrawal of the empty cartridge-case is effected, in whole or in part, by, 
a movement of the breech mechanism ; the operation of loading is performed, entirely 
or in part, by hand ; when recoil is permitted, the gun is returned to the firing position 
automatically. In 1888 Hotchkiss, Nordenfeldt, and Armstrong competed, at Shoe- 
buryness, in England, with 6-pounders, but none of the guns fulfilled the conditions im- 
posed by the trial. The Armstrong gun, which in design differed radically from the 
others, broke down at the beginning of the trials and had to be withdrawn. Both of 
the other guns were complete successes, as far as the mechanical development was con- 
cerned, and early in 1884 the first order for guns of this system was given by the United 
States, who were thus the first to recognize the merits of guns that now form so impor- 
tant a feature in the armaments of war vessels the world over. In 1885 the Hotchkiss 
company made an arrangement with Sir William Armstrong’s firm to carry on the 
manufacture of their gun in England, and, a few years later, to make them inthe United 
States. Since the original systems already referred to, the following have appeared : 
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Krupp, Driggs-Schroeder, Gruson, Maxim, Thronson, Engstrém, Canet, Daudeteau, 
und Skoda.. Speaking generally, the principal differences in these types are those 
pertaining to the details of breech mechanism. The form of breech closure in each is 
either that of a sliding-wedge or of an interrupted screw, and in all the longitudinal 
strains are taken by the jacket instead of by the tube. A non-recoil mount was in 
general use at first, but the recoil energies of these high-velocity guns, even when as 
small as a 3-pounder, have been found to bring so great a strain on the mounts and 
fittings that in our service all rapid-fire guns, from the 1-pounder up, are to have some 
recoil. As the benefits to be gained from the power, and the rapidity and continuity of 
fire from these guns became more and more evident their sphere of utility was extended, 
until the system was finally applied to guns which may fairly be classed as armor-pierc- 
ing. The largest one of these guns constructed up to the present time, and in actual use, 
is the Armstrong 6-in., which, on proof-trial, fired six shots in one minute. There is a 
limit, however, to the use of fixed ammunition in rapid-fire guns, due to its increase in 
weight and length and, within that limit, the combined weight of the charge, projectile, 
and cartridge-case should be such that one man could handle it with ease and rapidity, 
and could readily exert sufficient power to extract the empty cartridge-case after firing. 
The following table contains some details and ballistics of the highest calibres of these 
guns now constructed, in which fixed ammunition can be readily handled by one man. 


Canet. Hotchkiss. Krupp. United States 


Navy. 
Calibre Pins ewes as oes sere sec cic cn oe 3.94 3.94 4.13 4.00 
BV ClotitutonG ys. sect eese lone 2.1 7 Bs 1.3 1.5 
Length Of bore, casei. 0... es oes. 0s 45 42 35 40 
WeeIoh mol Charce. 1 D8. 2. sasssettas + aioe 14.3 13.2 8.6 12.5 
Weight of projectile, lbs............ 28.7 383 39.7 36 
Estimated muzzle velocity, f. 8..... 2,493 1,970 1,729 1,900 
Muzzle penetration in steel, ins..... 9:1 fou 6.5 oil 
Aimed shots per minute, about...... 6 6 6 6 


The two systems adopted by the United States, and at present being practically carried 
out, are the Driggs-Schroeder and the Hotchkiss. The unusual length of travel of the 
projectile gives the former system an increased initial velocity, and consequently 
greater accuracy and penetration as compared with other guns of the same type and 
calibre ; and owing to the extreme lightness of the breech parts these advantages are 
obtained without any corresponding increase of the weight of the gunasa whole. A 
trial 6-pounder gun at Annapolis was fired 19 times in 1 minute and 60 times in 4 min. 
20 sec., the test being particularly made for non-heating, rapidity, security against 
prematures, and smoothness of machinery. The operation of the parts is as follows : To 
open the breech, the lever on the axial bolt is turned to the rear, thereby revolving the 
bolt and cam ; when the latter is turned so far as to cause its forward upper point to 
pass from beneath the horizontal wall of the cavity, the toe of the cam will press 
against the lower portion of the breech-block and force the block downwards, the point 
meanwhile moving along the upwardly inclined plane. During this part of the move- 
ment, the bottom of the grooved recess in the cam rakes against the cocking-lug on the 
firing-pin, and forces the latter to the rear against the pressure of a spiral spring, until 
the full-cock stud is caught by the sliding-leaf. This occurs just as the cam recess 
embraces the shoulder on the block, after which any further rotation of the cam must 
necessarily rotate the block, and the relative motion of the cam and firing-pin will 
cease. The block has now descended so far that the ribs are free from the grooves in 
the wall of the breech, and the axial bolt is in the upper portion of an elongated open- 
ing ; hence onward the movement of the block is to the rear, and is controlled by the 
cam grooves and the guide studs fixed in the wall of the breech, and the motion con- 
tinues until the chamber is cleared ready for the cartridge. A reverse motion of the 
lever brings the parts back into the firing position. For firing there is a trigger under 
the pistol-grip on the right side of the gun, on the end of a shaft through the breech- 
wall ; on the other end of this shaft, within the breech opening there is a finger or lip 
which presses a corresponding one on a small shaft actuating a sliding-leaf against the 
tension of a sear spring; the trigger, therefore, on being pressed, draws down the 
sliding-leaf and liberates the firing-pin. Normally, the firing-pin rests with its point 
within the front surface of the breech-block, but in springing forward it is carried by 
its momentum beyond that position and strikes the cartridge-primer ; in so doing it 
slightly contracts a V-spring, which immediately draws it back until the point is within 
the front surface of the block. In opening the block as the cam is turned to the rear 
its tail part rakes against the lower short arm of the extractor, and gives it a pivoting 
motion, slow and powerful at first, and afterwards rapid, flinging the cartridge out to 
the rear. There are two of these extractors, one on each side. The salient features of 
the system may be summed up as follows: The breech has no opening through the 
top, so that sand, dust, rain, etc., can only enter from underneath ; the movable block 
is very light, and as it revolves about an axis within itself, the weight to be handled is 
still further reduced ; the piece cannot be prematurely fired, as until the block is up in 
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place the rear arm of the cam would catch the shoulder on the rear end of the firing-pin 
and prevent the point touching the primer; the cartridge need not be pushed close 
home against the extractors, as the revolving block does that automatically ; the two 
extractors grasping the cartridge-case on opposite sides, give it a straight, square 
motion, and, should the head be weak or separated on one side, the other extractor 
would eject it; all parts are within the breech and protected from fire, except the 
handle and the trigger, and should the latter be shot away the piece can be fired 
almost as readily by pressing with the finger on the lip within the breech. Both 
3-pounders and 6-pounders of this pattern are being made for the government in this 
country. The Hotchkiss system is being used by France, Chili, Japan, Portugal, and 
the United States, and although the various systems already referred to have much to 
recommend them, this will be the only other of which a detailed description will be given. 

The breech-block is a square hollowed steel block with rounded corners, having a 
vertical movement in a mortice cut completely through the jacket. The front face of 
the block is perpendicular to the axis of the bore, while the rear face is slightly inclined. 
The front upper corner is cut back to allow free movement to the extractor. In the 
hollow part of the block is contained the firing mechanism. 

That part of the front face of the breech-block which covers the bottom of the bore 
consists of a removable hard steel face plate dovetailed into the face of the block and 
secured by two screws. 

By the movement of the breech-block the breech is opened or closed, the empty 
cartridge-case is extracted, and the firing mechanism is cocked. 

The breech-block is moved and also held fast when closed by the crank, which has a 
small stud in its end traveling in a groove in the block. The crank is journaled in the 
right cheek of the breech and carries on its stem the crank handles and a small spring 
‘catch to hold the breech closed. 

The hammer is mounted in the middle line of the breech-block and carries a detach- 
able point or firing-pin, which acts on the primer of the cartridge through a hole in the 
face-plate. It is mounted on a rocking shaft, which has a toe on the outside of the 
breech. When the crank is turned to lower the block, a cam mounted on the crank 
stem is brought against the toe of the rocking shaft, thus throwing the hammer back 
and cocking it. 

The hammer is held at full cock by means of an ordinary sear actuated by a spring, 
both being secured in the bottom of the breech-block. The end of the sear catches in a 
cock notch on the axis of the hammer. 

A loose trigger is carried in a pistol-grip secured to the rear of the breech ; when the 
breech-block is closed this trigger is brought in contact with the sear, so that by pulling 
it, the sear is pressed down until its end slips clear of the cock notch, allowing the ham- 
mer to fly forward and fire the gun. 

The main spring is double-branched, and so fitted as to make both of its branches 
work on the hammer on opposite sides of the axis of rotation, thus gaining the full 
power of the spring with almost frictionless rotation. One branch of the spring lies in 
a rest on one side of the axis, and the other end hangs in a stirrup on the other side. 
This stirrup also holds the rocking-shaft in place. 

The extractor is a single piece of steel working in a longitudinal groove in the left 
cheek of the breech. Its forward end is shaped into a hook to grasp the head of the 
cartridge. On the same side of the extractor as the hook is a small stud, which travels 
in a groove in the breech-block, thus giving motion to the extractor. 

When the breech-block is run down, it is prevented from dropping clear out of its 
mortice by a stout stop bolt screwed through the left cheek of the breech, its end trav- 
cling in a groove in the left face of the breech-block. 

The largest calibre of this type now completed is the 10-centimetre (3.94-inch), 
mounted on what is known as an Elswick mount. This gun consists of a tube, a rear- 
jacket, a front-jacket, a locking-ring, and a trunnion-ring. All parts are made of Creu- 
zot steel, forged, oil-tempered, and annealed after tempering. The gun is on a cradle 
which rests in the trunnion-bearings of a steel pivot mounted on a crinoline stand. The 
trunnions are fitted into trunnion-boxes. The recoil energies are absorbed by a pair of 
hydraulic cylinders, one on each side of the gun forward of the trunnions, and con- 
nected by a passage underneath to equalize the pressure in each. Their piston-rods are 
‘attached to the front faces of the trunnion-boxes. To the rear of each trunnion-box are 
double telescopic cylinders each containing a heavy spring under an initial compression, 
At the end of the recoil the action of these springs returns the gun to the firing position, 
The gun is elevated or depressed by gearing, lateral train being given by the same appli- 
cation of power. <A. shoulder-piece is hinged to the pivot, and supports, by means of 
projecting arms, the shafts of the pointing-gear. It is used as arest for the gunner 
while pointing, and will serve for rough pointing by simply raising it a few inches, 
when the worm will become disengaged and permit the piece to be swung around freely. 
The momentum of the gun is too great to allow rapid pointing and fine sighting by the 
shoulder-piece alone. The length of the bore is 165.5 inches ; length of complete car- 
tridge 41.8 inches ; weight of same, 55.8 pounds ; maximum recoil, 8 inches ; rate of 
unaimed shot per minute 10 to 12. Five consecutive shots have been fired in twenty- 
nine seconds, using flat-headed projectiles. which take up more time in loading than 

- those which are ogival-headed. 
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RAPIDES’, a parish in central Louisiana, on the Calcasieu and Red rivers; bounded 
n.e. by Saline bayou; traversed by the Texas and Pacific, Southern Pacific, and other 
railroads; 1495 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 27,642. Parish seat, Alexandria, 

RA’PIER is said to have had distinct meanings at different times, and in ancient 
fencing to have been a long cutting broadsword ; but for the last century at least the 
rapier has been a light, highly-tempered, edgeless, thrusting weapon, finely pointed and 
about 8 ft. in length. It was for long the favorite weapon in dueling, and was worn by 
every gentleman. At present it is worn only on occasions of court ceremonial, and 
answers no other purpose than to incommode the wearer. 


RAPIN DE THOYRAS, Paut pz, a French historian of England, was descended 
from a Protestant Savoyard family, which settled in France in the 16th c., and was born 
at Castres, in Languedoc, Mar. 25, 1661. He studied at the Protestant college of Sau- 
mur, and passed as advocate in 1679, but had no liking for the profession; and when the 
edict of Nantes (1685) forced him to leave France, he sought employment first in Eng- 
land (where he was unsuccessful), and afterward in Holland, where he enlisted in a 
corps of volunteers at Utrecht, formed by his cousin-german, Daniel de Rapin. With 
his company he followed the prince of Orange to England in 1688, was made ensign in 
the following year, and distinguished himself by his bravery at the siege of Carrickfergus, 
the battle of the Boyne, and the siege of Limerick, where he was shot through the 
shoulder by a musket-ball. In 1693 he was appointed tutor to the earl of Portland’s son, 
with whom he traveled in Holland, Germany, and Italy, after which he took up his resi- 
dence at the Hague; but in 1707 withdrew with his family to Wesel, in the duchy of 
Cleves, where he devoted the remaining 17 years of his life to the composition of his 
great work. The severity of his labors is believed to have shortened his days. He died 
May 16, 1725. Rapin’s Histoire @ Angleterre was published at the Hague in § vols, the 
year before his death. It was undoubtedly, as Voltaire has said, the best work on Eng- 
lish history that had until then appeared: full, minute, careful in citing authorities, 
clear, rapid, and accurate in narration, methodical in the arrangement of its materials, 
comparatively impartial in spirit, and yet betraying on the part of the author an honor- 
able reverence for law and liberty. Rapin begins with the invasion of Britain by the 
Romans, and ends with the death of Charles I. The work was continued to the death 
of William III. by David Durant (Hague, 2 vols., 1734). 

RAPP, GEORGE, and FREDERICK. See HARMONISTS. 


RAPP, JEAN, Count, a French gen., was b. at Colmar, in the department of Haut- 
Rhin, France, April 27, 1772. He was intended for the church, but his taste for a mili- 
tary life led him to enroll himself (1788) in the mounted ‘‘ chasseurs” of the French army. 
Rapp distinguished himself by dashing gallantry in Germany and Egypt, and on the 
death of Desaix at Marengo he became aide-de-camp to Napoleon. - His brilliant charge 
at Austerlitz upon the Russian imperial guard, which put the latter to a complete rout, 
was rewarded with the grade of gen. of division (Dec. 24, 1805). But Rapp joined to 
the utmost bravery and coolness a quick and unerring judgment, which enabled him 
not only fully to comprehend Napoleon’s plans, and execute to the spirit the duties 
intrusted to him, but also at times to amend and even disobey his orders with the hap- 
piest results. The latter was the case at Lobau, where Rapp’s disobedience decided the 
battle in favor of Napoleon; and for this service he was named a count of the empire 
(Aug. 1, 1809). He opposed the Russian expedition with the utmost earnestness; but, 
notwithstanding, accompanied the emperor throughout the whole of it, adding on many 
occasions to his own reputation and the glory of the French arms. His obstinate defense 
of Dantzic for nearly a year against a powerful Russian army placed him in a high posi- 
tion among military men; and his chivalrous and considerate treatment of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants during the siege was so warmly appreciated by them that they presented 
him with a magnificent sword enriched with diamonds. The Russians, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation, sent Rapp and his garrison prisoners to Russia, and he did not 
return to France till July, 1814. On reaching Paris he was well received by Louis 
XVIII.; and in March, 1815, was one of those appointed to oppose the return of Napo- 
leon; but deserted, along with his troops, to his old master, and was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Rhine (April 16), and peer of France (June 2). After 
Waterloo, Rapp again submitted to Louis, but retired to Switzerland for two years, 
returning in 1817, and receiving a full pardon in the following year. He was re-created 
a peer of France (March 5, 1819), and held various offices about the court; but, broken in 
health by constant hard service and numerous severe wounds, he died at Paris, 1821. 

RAPPAHAN’NOCK, a river of Virginia, formed by the union of the North Fork and 
the Rapidan, which rise in the Blue ridge of the Alleghany mountains, and flow east- 
wardly to their point of union, 40 m. above Fredericksburg, where the falls afford 
water-power. The river is navigable from this point s.e. to Chesapeake bay, which it 
enters by a broad estuary, 70 m. long. 

RAPPAHAN’NOCK, a co. inn. Virginia, lying on the w. slope of the Blue ridge range ; 
drained by the Hazel and Rappahannock rivers ; 270 sq.m.; pop. 790, 8678. Co. seat, 
Washington. 

RAP’PAREF’, a wild Irish plunderer, so called from his being generally armed with a 
rapary, or half-pike. The term was in common use in the 17th century 
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RAPPEE’, a coarse-grained species of snuff. The word is of French derivation, and 
arose from this species of snuff being manufactured from dried tobacco by means of 
the rape or raspe, an instrument by which the thin parts of the leaf were cut from the 
veins and fibres, the latter alone being used in the manufacture of rappee. 


RAP’PEN, a small Swiss coin, made of an alloy of copper and tin, forming the 
xizth part of the modern franc (q.v.), and therefore equivalent to the French cen- 
time. The old Swiss franc (= about thirty cents) was also divided into 100 rappen. 
The rappen was first coined at Freiburg, and took its name from the head of a raven 
(Ger. rabe, pronounced in some parts 7’ape) impressed upon it. 


RAPTO'RES. Sce ACCIPITRES. 
RARATON’GA. See Coox ISLANDS. 


RAR’ITAN, a river in n. New Jersey, 33 m. long, formed of two branches, the n. 
branch rising in the highlands of Morris co., and thes. branch finding its source in 
Morris co., flows through Hunterdon co., uniting with the n. branch to form the 
Raritan in central Somerset co., thence intersecting Middlesex co., empties into Raritan 
bay at Perth Amboy. In its course it passes the cities of Somerville and New Bruns. 
wick, and is navigable to the latter city, 15 m. above its mouth. 

RARITAN, a town in Hunterdon co., N. J.; pop. ’90, 3798. 

RAS = (Heb. rosh), an Arabic word, signifying ‘‘ head,” ‘‘ promontory,” occurs in the 
names of many capes on the Arabian and n. African coasts, and also in Sicily and 
Malta; as Rasigelbi (corrupted from Rasi-calbo), ‘‘the dog’s cape,” on the n. coast of 
Sicily; Ras-el-Abyad, ‘‘white cape,” on the coast of Palestine; Ras Bab-el-Mandeb, 
‘‘cape of the gate of tears,” at the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; Ras-el-Jezirah, ‘‘ cape of the 
peninsula;” Ras-el-Had, the eastern point of Arabia. 


RASHES, affections of the skin, characterized by a red superficial efflorescence, 
diffused or in patches, disappearing under pressure, and usually ending in desquamation, 
To this division of cutaneous disorders belong rubeola (or measles), scarlatina (or scarlet 
fever), erysipelas (or St. Anthony’s fire), erythema, roseola (or scarlet-rash), and urti- 
caria (or nettle-rash). Of these rashes, rubeola, scarlatina, and erysipelas are rather to be 
regarded as fevers or blood diseases than as cutaneous diseases, in the true sense of the 
phrase. 


RASHI (i.e., Rabbi Solomon [Shelomo] Izaaki, or Ben Izaak, often erroneously called 
Jarchi), the greatest Jewish commentator and exegete, was born about 1040, in Troyes, 
in France. The range of his studies was as extraordinarily wide as were his early 
developed faculties brilliant, and his industry and perseverance enormous. Philology, 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy, civil and canonical law, exegesis, were the chief 
branches of his learning; and to a rare proficiency in them, he united a complete mas- 
tery over the whole range of Scripture and the Talmudical sources. In order further 
to perfect himself for his gigantic task, he traveled for seven years, visiting the acade- 
mies of Italy, Greece, Germany, Palestine, Egypt, where he sat at the feet of the great 
masters of the age, collecting their sayings and legal decisions. His chief work—and 
one universally recognized as the principal work of all scriptural exegesis—is his com- 
mentary to the whole of the Old Testament. Up to this day it has not been superseded 
by any other, although in the province of philology and antiquities, investigation has 
been much furthered since his time. MRashi’s style is extremely brief and concise, yet 
clear and pregnant; obscure and abstruse (as it has been pronounced by some) only to 
those who lack the necessary preliminary knowledge. According to the fashion of its 
day, it is replete with allegorical or rather poetical illustrations, gathered from the wide 
fields of the Midrash within and without the Talmud; and many a passage is thus pre- 
served to us, which, in the disordered state of those manuscripts, would probably other- 
wise have been lost. This commentary—entirely translated into Latin by Breithaupt, 
and partly also into German—was the first book ever printed in Hebrew (Reggio, 1474), 
and has since been reprinted with almost every complete edition of the Hebrew Bible. 
Of his numerous other works is first to be mentioned his commentary to 28 treatises of 
the Talmud, supplemented after his death by his grandson, Samuel ben Meier; further, 
a commentary to the Pirke Aboth; the pardes, treating of laws and ceremonies; a col- 
lection of legal votes and decisions; a commentary to Midrash Rabbah; a book of medi- 
cine; a poem on the unity of God, etc., etc. He died about 1105; and such was his. 
piety and his surpassing eminence, that later generatiops wove a shining garland of 
legends around his head. The confusion of Rashi with two Jarchis, who lived long 
after him, has not hitherto been properly accounted for. They bore that surname 
because they were born at Lunel, Jerach being the Hebrew for moon, Jwne in French. 


RASK, Rasmus KRIsTIAN, a distinguished Danish philologist, was b. at Brendekilde, 
near Odense, in the island of Fiinen, Nov. 22, 1787; studied at Copenhagen, and in 1808 
published his first work, Vejledning til det Islandske eller gamle nordiske Sprog (Rules of 
the Icelandic Language, or the Ancient Language of the North). During the years 
1807-12 he occupied himself with drawing up grammatical systems for most of the Ger- 
manic, Slavic, and Romanic tongues, and in comparing them with those of India. He 
then visited Sweden, where he commenced to study Finnish; and in 1813 proceeded to 
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Iceland, where he lived for two or three years, perfecting his knowledge of the language, 
the history, and the sagas of the inhabitants. On his return to Copenhagen he was 
appointed sub-librarian to the university; and in 1818 published a splendid work, Under- 
saegelse om det gamle nordiske eller Islandske Sprogs Oprindelse (Researches concerning the 
Origin of the Icelandic or Ancient Language of the North), which led Grimm to his 
famous discovery of the displacement of consonants in the Teutonic languages. Pre- 
vious to this, however, he had resolved to visit Asia; and after spending a year (1817) in 
Stockholm, where he published his admirable Angelsaksik Sproglaere (Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar), and the first critical and complete edition of the two great monuments of Scandi- 
navian mythology, the Snorra Hdda and the Hdda Saemundar, he went to St. Petersburg, 
where he devoted himself for two years, with intense eagerness, to the study of the orien- 
tal languages, principally Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, but not failing to acquire, at 
the same time, a competent knowiedge of Russian and Finnish. Thus equipped he pro- 
ceeded to Astrakhan, where he stayed six weeks, to study the language of the Tartars, 
and then commenced a journey through the country of the Turkomans, the Caucasus, 
Persia (where he added the Mongol and Mantchu dialects to his already enormous lin- 
guistic acquisitions), Hindustan (cultivating in the last-mentioned country the society of 
learned Brahmans, and visiting all their great schools), and finally Ceylon, where he made 
himself acquainted with Cingalese and Pali, and wrote his Singalesisk Skriftlaere (Colom- 
bo, 1822). In 1823 Rask returned to Copenhagen, laden with learning and rare manuscript 
treasures, of which the greatest part was presented to the university. In 1825 he was 
appointed professor of ‘‘ literary history,” and in 1828 of oriental languages. Next year 
he was made chief custodier of the university library; and in 1881, professor of Ice 
landic. But his immense labors had exhausted his energies, and he died Nov. 14, 1882, 
at the early age of 45, a victim of hard work. Besides the productions already men 
tioned, Rask wrote Frisisk Sproglaere (Cop. 1825); Den gamle Aegyptiske Tidsregning (The 
Ancient Egyptian Chronology, 1827); Den aeldeste Hebraiske Tidsregning (The Oldest 
Hebrew Chronology, 1828); besides grammars of several languages, and a great number 
of miscellaneous articles in the learned journals of the north, which were collected after 
his death, and published (Cop. 3 vols., 1834-88), together with a life by Petersen. 


RASKOL'NIK (Russ. separatist), the name of a variety of sects in the Russian church, 
which date from an early period, and must be regarded rather as a general designation 
of dissenters from the established church of Russia, than as a description of any specific 
form of doctrinal belief. Such dissent is traceable from the very earliest period of the 
distinct organization of the Russian church. A monk, named Andrew, in 1003; another, 
called Demitry (Demetrius), in the 12th c.; an Armenian monk, named Martin, who was 
burned as a heretic at Constantinople in the end of the same century; Leo, bishop of 
Rostow, in the beginning of the 14th, and Strigolnik and Nikita toward its close—are 
all mentioned as having originated or propagated heresies of various kinds. <A still more 
remarkable and more formidable organization—a form of Crypto-Judaism—was intro- 
duced in the 15th c. by a concealed Jew, called Zacharias, who succeeded in gaining 
many followers. One of these, called Zosima, is particularly noticeable as having 
obtained much popularity, and even managed to have himself elected metropolitan of 
Moscow. His sect, which studiously concealed itself wherever this concealment seemed 
necessary, was condemned by a synod (1490), and repressed with great rigor; but it con- 
tinued to maintain a concealed and precarious footing, and is said to possess disciples 
even to this day, especially in the government of Irkutsk, under the name of Seles- 
newschtschina. A sect, whose leading principles were borrowed from the German reform- 
ers, was founded in 1553 by Matthias Baschkin; but it was condemned at a synod in 
Moscow, and does not appear to have taken much hold on the people. 

But it is from the middle of the 17th c. that—the separation of the sects from the 
national church having become more tangible, from its involving non-conformity with 
the established worship—the designation of Raskolnik finds its fullest application. At 
that period a complete revision of the ancient Slavonic liturgical and ritual books, which 
had suffered grievously from the ignorance, and probably also from the heterodoxy of 
transcribers, was undertaken by the patriarch Nikon. See Paruiprins. The revised 
books were introduced into the churches by the authority of the czar as well as of the 
patriarch; but many of the clergy and people resisted the innovation, and refused the 
new liturgies. Foremost among the recusants, or non-conformists, were those who had 
already been sectaries upon other grounds; but all differences were to some extent 
merged in this common ground of protest, and all were known under the common appel- 
lative Raskolniks. 

In later Russian history the Raskolniks are sometimes called by the name, which they 
themselves affect, of Starowierzi (‘‘men of the old faith’), or Prawaslawniije (‘‘ ortho- 
dox’’). Each sect has its specific doctrinal peculiarities; but most of them follow certain 
common observances, in which lies their tangible difference from the national church. 
They cross themselves with the first and middle finger, and not with the first three 
fingers; they use only the unrevised service-books; they repeat Hallelujah only twice; 
in church ceremonies they turn from left to right, and not from right to left; they use 
seven and not five altar-breads in the eucharistic offering; they pay worship only to 
ancient pictures, or those painted by themselves; they use an eight-pointed instead of 
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the ordinary cross; they attend only their own churches, and hold no communion of 
worship with the members of the national church; they never shave or cut their hair, and 
adhere strictly to the old Russian costume. 

They may be divided, in general, into two classes—those which have popes 
(priests), and those who do not recognize the priestly order. The former are in every 
respect more moderate and more free from fanaticism than the Raskolniks, who discard 
the ministry of priests. Their priests, however, have often been outcasts of the orthodox 
church, who betook themselves to the rival communion. The most notable among the 
Raskolniks of this class are those called Peremasanowschtina, who re-ordain all popes 
joining their communion; the Jewlewschtschina, who are said to permit freedom of 
divorce and exchange of wives; Dositheowschtschina, so-called from their founder, a 
monk named Dositheus; and Tschernobolzi, whose chief distinction consists in refusing 
to take an oath, and to say the prayer for the emperor prescribed in the liturgy. Of the 
popeless Raskolniks, the chief are the Philippins (q.v.), the Pomoreenians or Rebaptizers, 
the Theodosians—an offshoot of the Pomorzenians—and a sect of mystic spiritualists with 
strong Protestant and rationalistic leanings, called Duchoborzen. A curious develop- 
ment of the Raskolnik movement is found in the Samokrischtchina (self-baptizers) and 
the Samostrigolschtschina (self-ordainers), among whom each one administers baptism 
to himself, each priest ordains himself, anc each monk or nun performs the ceremony of 
their own consecration without the interposition of the regular ministry. It may be 
added, in conclusion, that with a considerable proportion of these various sectaries, there is 
found largely mixed up with religious fanaticism an element of communism and of dis- 
affection toward the reigning dynasty, or, more properly, toward the established order 
of things. The latter may be in part explained by the rigorous measures of repression 
under which the Raskolniks have suffered for many successive generations. The former 
is an ordinary accompaniment of the sectarianism of the poor, and is especially frequent 
among sectaries of the peasant class. 


RASPAIL, FRANGoIs VINCENT, 1794-1878 ; b. France; fought at the barricades in 
the revolution of 1830. He opposed the government of Louis Philippe, and was prose- 
cuted for his newspaper articles, and for his membership of illegal societies. In 1831 he 
published Zssai de Chimie Microscopique appliquée a la Phage ; and in 1833, Nouveau 
Systeme de Chimie Organique, In 1852 he was imprisoned for his opposition to the coup 
d’état, On his release he went to Belgium. He was a member of the corps législatif in 
1869, and of the chamber of deputies 1876-77. 


RASPBERRY, Rubus tdeus, the most valued of all the species of rubus (q.v.). It has 
pinnate leaves, with 5 or 3 leaflets, which are white and very downy beneath, stems 
nearly erect, downy, and covered with very numerous small weak prickles; droopiag 
flowers, and erect whitish petals as long as the calyx. The wild raspberry has scarlet 
fruit, and is found in thickets and woods throughout the whole of Europe and the 
n.of Asia. It iscommonin America. The raspberry has long been in cultivation for 
its fruit. There are many cultivated varieties, with red, yellow, and white fruit, much 
exceeding the wild kind in size. The stem in a wild state is 3 to 4 ft. high; in cultiva- 
tion, 6 to 8 ft. or upward. Some of the cultivated varieties are also more branching than 
is common in a wild state, the stem of the wild plant being simple or nearly so. The 
root is creeping, perennial; the stems only biennial, bearing fruit in the second year, 
woody, but with very large pith. Plantations of raspberries are most easily made by 
means of suckers. The raspberry loves a light rich soil, and is rather partial to a shady 
situation. The tall kinds are unsuitable in situations much exposed to winds, as the 
stems are easily broken. The rows are generally about 4 ft. apart, the plants 3 to 4 ft. 
apart in the rows. The young stems are thinned out to allow free access of air to those 
which are left. Stakes are often used to support the stems, or they are variously tied 
together. The fruit is used for dessert; for jams, jellies, etc.; for making or flavoring 
many kinds of sweetmeats; and mixed with brandy, wine, or vinegar, for the preparation 
of R. syrup, R. vinegar, etc. Different preparations of it are used in medicine in cases 
of fever, inflammation, etc. Raspberry vinegar is a particularly grateful and cooling 
drink in fevers. Raspberries, fermented either alone or along with currants or cherries, 
yield a strong and very agreeable wine, from which a very powerful spirit can be made.— 
Some of the other species of rudus, most nearly resembling the raspberry, produce also 
agreeable fruits. A. odoratus is a highly ornamental shrub, a native of Canada and the 
northern states of America, is frequent in gardens both in Europe and America, but 
rarely produces its fruit in Britain. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR, a culinary preparation, consisting of raspberry juice, vine- 
gar, and sugar. It is best made by putting carefully gathered and very ripe raspberries 
into jars, and when as full as they will hold of the fruit, fill up the jar with good vine- 
gar; after 8 or 10 days, pour off the vinegar, and let the fruit drain for some hours. The 
mixture of vinegar and juice thus obtained is added to another quautity of fruit, and 
treated in the same way. This is sometimes repeated a third time, and then the liquid 
is gently boiled for about five minutes with its own weight of refined sugar. Added to 
water it forms a most refreshing summer drink, and is a useful cooling drink in sick- 
ness. 
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RASSEL, Louis NATHANIEL, 1844-71; b. France; reared a Protestant; graduate of 
the polytechnic school in 1862, and of the military school of Metz in 1866; soon achieved 
reputation as a writer on military matters. After the capitulation of Bazaine at Metz he 
escaped, and denounced that chief; and when Paris capitulated and terms of peace were 
made by the Thiers government, Rassel joined the government of Paris, which rejected 
peace on those terms, and fought in its service against the national forces. Taken pris- 
oner by the latter he was tried by a court-martial for treason, and sentenced to be shot. 
The high esteem that his talents and character had won him were testified in petitions 
for clemency from his former associates who had not acted with him, but which were 
unsuccessful, and he was shot Nov. 28, 1871. 


RASTADT, a t. and imperial fortress in Baden, stands on the river Murg, 3 m. from 
its junction with the Rhine, and 14m. s.w. of Karlsruhe. Colored papers and tobacco 
are manufactured. From 1840 till 1866 the fortress of Rastadt was occupied by the 
troops of the Germanic confederation. Rastadt is memorable for two congresses—the 
former in 1714, when a treaty of peace, which brought the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion to a close, was signed between Marshal Villars and Prince Eugene; and the latter 
in 1799. On the breaking up of the congress of 1799 without any definite result, the 
three French plenipotentiaries set out for Strasbourg on the evening of April 28; but 
they had scarcely got beyond the gates of Rastadt when they were attacked by a num- 
ber of Austrian hussars; two of the three were slain, and the third sabered, and left for 
dead in a ditch. The papers of the legation were carried off, but no further spoil was 
taken. This flagrant violation of the law of nations roused the indignation and horror 
not only of France, but of all Europe. The instigator and conductor of the assault are 
not definitely known, but recent researches put the blame on General Schmidt. See 
Hiiffer, Der Rastatter Gesandtenmord (1896). Pop. ’95, with garrison, 13,276. Rastadt is 
now Officially spelled Rastatt, 


RAT, the popular name of all the larger species of the genus mus. See Mousm. Two 
species are particularly deserving of notice, the only species found in Britain, or, indeed, 
in any part of Europe, and both very widely distributed over the world: the BLack Rat 
(M. ratius) and the Brown Rar (M. decumanus). Extremely abundant as these animals 
now are, their introduction into Europe—which, if at all through human agency, was 
unintentionally so—took place within recent times. Neither of them was known to the 
ancients. Both appear to be natives of the central parts of Asia, where other nearly 
allied species are also found. The black rat found its way to Europe about the beginning 
of the 16th c.; the brown rat first appeared at Astrakhan in the beginning of the 18th c., 
and reached Britain and the western countries of Europe about the middle of the cen- 
tury. The Jacobites of Britain were accustomed to delight themselves with the notion 
that it came with the house of Hanover, and chose to call it the Hanoverian rat. It also 
received the name of Norway rat, from a belief, unquestionably erroneous, that it was 
introduced from Norway, a country which it did not reach until long after it was fully 
established in Britain. 

These two species are like one another, and very similar in their habits. The brown 
rat is the larger and more powerful of the two, and has waged war against the other with 
such success as to cause its total, or almost total, disappearance from many places where 
it was once very abundant; so that in many parts of Britain, where the black rat was 
once plentiful and troublesome, it would now be difficult, perhaps impossible, to obtain 
a single specimen. Rats, when pressed by hunger, do not scruple to devour the weaker 
even of their own kind. The extirpation of the black rat does not, however, always 
follow from the introduction of the brown rat, each probably finding situations more 
particularly suited to itself. In their native regions, they exist together ; and in some 
parts of Europe the black rat is still the more plentiful of the two. Both infest ships, 
and are thus conveyed to the most distant parts of the world, some of them getting ashore 
at every port, and establishing new colonies, so that they are now common—and particu- 
larly the brown rat—almost wherever commerce extends. 

The black rat is nearly 7+ in. in length, exclusive of the tail, which is almost 8 in. long. 
The brown rat attains a length of more than 104 in., with a tail little more than 8 in. long. 
Besides its larger size and comparative shortness of tail, it differs from the black rat in its 
smaller ears and less acute muzzle, as well as in its lighter color and shorter hair. The tails 
of both are covered with a multitude’ of rings of small scales. 

Both species are extremely prolific, breeding at a very early age, several times in a 
year, and producing from 10 to 14 at a birth. The excessive increase of their numbers, 
where abundant food is to be found, and there are few enemies to interfere with them, is 
thus easily accounted for. They sometimes multiply amazingly in ships; and perhaps 
nowhere more than in the sewers of towns. But in the latter situation, they really ren- 
der good service to the promotion of public health, acting as scavengers, and devouring 
animal and vegetable substances, the putrefaction of which would otherwise be produc- 
tive of pestilence. Such, indeed, seems to be the great use of the rat in the economy of 
nature; andit is perhaps worthy of notice, that the visits of the plague to western Europe 
and to Britain have ceased from the very time when rats became plentiful. The brown 
rat, inhabiting sewers, is generally larger, fiercer, and of coarser appearance than the 
Same species in houses or barns. Rats are also often found inhabiting burrows in dry 
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banks, near rivers, etc. They feed indiscriminately on almost any kind of animal or 
vegetable food; they make depredations in fields of grain and pulse, from which they 
often carry off large quantities to be stored in their holes; they devour eggs; they kill 
poultry, partridges, etc.; they make most unwelcome visits to dairies and store-closets; 
and they multiply enormously in the vicinity of slaughter-houses and knackers’ yards, 
which afford them great supplies of food. Their strong rodent teeth enable them to 
gnaw very hard substances, such as wood and ivory, either for food, or in order to make 
their way to more tempting viands. 

They are creatures of no little intelligence. Many curious stories are told of the arts 
which they employ to attain desired objects, of the readiness with which they detect the 
approach of danger, and the skill with which they avoid it. Their sense of smell is very 
acute, and the professional rat-catcher is very careful that the smell of his hands shall 
not be perceived on the trap. They are very capable of being tamed, and have in some 
instances proved interesting pets. 

The flesh of rats is eaten, but only by rude tribes, or when food is scarce. The skin 
is used for making a fine kind of glove-leather. 

The name rat is often popularly given, not only to species nearly allied to these, but 
to other species of muride, now ranked in different genera, some of which are noticed 
in other articles. See illus., RODENTIA. 


RAT, WATER. See VOLE. 


RATAFI'A, the generic name of a series of cordials, prepared usually by mixing 
an alcoholic liquor with the juice of some fruit or some flavoring material, and sugar or 
syrup. ‘The name is of French origin, and is said to have been given in consequence of 
the former habit of preparing a choice drink to be used at the ceremony of ratifying a 
treaty. A favorite flavoring for ratafias is the almond—hence, bitter almonds, cherry, 
peach, apricot, plum, and other similar kernels, are much used, and hence small almond- 
flavored cakes are called ratafia cakes; but many other flavors are used, as orange flowers, 
gooseberries, raspberries, aniseed, angelica stalks; chocolate; black currants, coffee, etc. 


RATCH, oR RATCHET, in machinery, is a small piece of metal, so placed with one 
end ona pivot that the other can fall into the teeth of a wheel. Being perfectly free 
to move up and down, its own weight makes it drop into tooth after tooth as the wheel 
revolves. But, from the peculiar shape of the teeth, which have the form of an inclined 
plane on one side, and a perpendicular face on the other, the wheel can only revolve in 
one direction. 


RATE, oR ASSESSMENT, is a money payment levied upon the owners or occupiers of 
real property, in respect of some benefit to such property, or in discharge of some legal 
liability attaching to it. ‘The power of rating proprietors or tenants of lands is a power 
not existing by the common law of England, except for the repair of the parish church 
or of the parish highways; for poor rates, county rates, etc., are all authorized by some 
statute or statutes. A rate is in the nature of a local tax, and therefore so far contrary 
to the law, that clear authority must always be shown for levying it. Hence, whenever 
a statute prescribes the conditions under which a rate may be imposed, it invariably 
states by whom the rate is to be made, and how it is to be enforced, and what appeal is 
to be allowed in case of an individual being aggrieved. These conditions must all be 
strictly complied with to the letter, otherwise the party rated can raise objections, and 
resist the rate. It may be said to be a general rule, that all rates must be so entitled that 
the parties rated are informed even by its heading whence the authority is derived. It 
is almost an invariable rule that the payment of rates is enforced in a summary way by 
justices of the peace, and this is one of the chief functions performed by justices. The 
mode in which this is practically done 1s by the party who has power to rate, or the agent 
or collector, applying to the justices for a summons, calling on the rate-payer to pay It. 
If payment is refused or neglected, application is next made for a distress-warrant to 
enforce payment, which means, if the payment is not made forthwith, or within a short 
specified time, the constable may seize the goods and chattels of the rate-payer, and sell 
them to make up the amount; and if there are no goods to seize, the party may be im- 
prisoned for a specified time. As a general rule, imprisonment is only allowed after all 
means of recovering the rate by distress or seizure of the goods have failed. Owing to 
the strictness with which the machinery of rating must be carried on as directed by the 
statute, the ingenuity of the rate-payers, whetted by the natural indisposition of mankind 
to pay taxes, constantly prompts them to detect flaws in the proceedings, and litigation 
in various shapes is thereby produced throughout the country. As a new rate is almost 
invariably made every year, and sometimes every half year, constant opportunities for 
displaying this spirit of resistance are afforded. 

RA'TEL, Mellivora, a genus of quadrupeds of the bear family, wrs¢da, nearly allied 
to the gluttons (q.v.), from which it differs in having one false molar less in each jaw, 
and the upper tubercular teeth slightly developed. The general aspect is similar to that 
of the badgers, but heavier and more clumsy. Two species are known, one of which, 
the CaPpE RATEL (M. ratel or Capensis), inhabits the s. of Africa, and is said to feed 
much on bees and their honey, its thick fur protecting it against their stings; the other 
inhabits the n. of India, prowls about by night, is a voracious devourer of animal food, 
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and often scratches up recently interred bodies from their graves. The Cape ratel is 
about the size of a badger; gray above, black below. It is easily tamed, and is amus- 
ingly active in confinement, continually running about its cage, and tumbling strange 
stint to attract the attention of spectators, from which it seems to derive great 
pleasure. 


RATEL-I-COUM, a Turkish sweetmeat, which has become common in confectioners’ 
shops under several names, but chiefly that of ‘‘lumps of delight.” Its composition is 
starch and syrup, sometimes colored. It is imported in the form of small cakes, about 
an inch thich, and 1 or 2 in. square, and evidently cut from a mass. These pieces 
have been sprinkled with powdered white sugar, to prevent them from sticking together 
in the small boxes in which they are packed. 


RA'THENAN, or RaTHENOw, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, on 
the right bank of the Havel (here crossed by a stone bridge), 45 m. w.n.w. of Berlin. 
It consists of two portions, one old, and surrounded by walls, and the other new. Weav- 
ing, spinning, and brick and tile making are carried on, and there are three factories for 
making optical instruments. Machines and wooden ware. Pop. ’95, with garrison, 
18,418. 


RATHKEALE, a market and post t. of the co. of Limerick, Ireland, situated on the 
river Deel, 17 m. s.w. of Limerick. Rathkeale is a place of some inland commerce, 
but possesses no manufactures of any note. It is remarkable as a chief center of the 
palatine settlers introduced into Ireland soon after the close of the Jacobite war. Sey- 
eral of the families still remain in the district. The pop. in 1861 numbered 2,761, and 
in ’91 had decreased to 2,073. 


RATHLIN’, IsLAnpD oF, an island 64 m. in length by 1} in breadth, in the barony of 
Carey, co. of Antrim, Ireland, 64 m. distant from the coast of Ballycastle, lat. 54° 36’ n., 
long. 9° 15’ w., supposed to be the Ricinia of Ptolemy, and Ricnia of Pliny, and called 
variously by later writers Rachri, Raghlin, and Ragheren, or Ragh Erin, fortress of Ire- 
land. NRathlin has been known in history since the days of the first religious migra- 
tions of the Irish monks under Columba; it was the scene of more than one struggle 
in the Danish wars, and it afforded shelter, after his defeat in Scotland, to Robert Bruce, 
the remains of whose castle are situated on an almost isolated rock in the northeast. 
In 1558 the Scottish colony which then inhabited the island was attacked by the lord- 
deputy Sussex, and expelled from the island with such slaughter that in 1590 Rathlin 
was said to be entirely uninhabited. The geological formation of Rathlin is basalt with 
timestone, and on the e. side the basalt takes a columnar form, similar to that of the 
Giant’s Causeway on the Irish, and of Staffa on the Scottish shore. The soil is light, 
but in the sheltered valleys productive. Pop., which in 1841 amounted to 1039, has 
been reduced to less than half that number. 


RATIBOR, a t. of Prussia, in upper Silesia, stands on the left bank of the Oder, 44 m. 
s.s.e. of Oppeln. Pop. ’95, with garrison, 21,657, who are employed in the railway shops 
and in the manufacture of steel, iron, machinery, locks, etc. In 1217 Ratibor received 
city rights. Near the city are the villages of Ostrog, Altendorf, Plania, and Bosatz, the 
last named containing the castle of the duke of Ratibor. See Wetzel, Geschichte der 
Stadt und Herrschaft RB. 


RATIFICA’TION, is a legal term used in the law of Scotland to denote the acknowl- 
edgment made by a married woman apart from her husband, and before a justice of 
the peace, that a deed executed by her is voluntary, and made with full knowledge of 
its legal effect. 


RATING or MEN, in the navy, signifies the grade in which the man is entered on 
the ship’s books ; as, rated a petty officer, rated an able seaman, etc. 


RATINGS or SHIPS are classifications by which certain allowances, the complement 
of officers, and other arrangements are regulated. Until very lately, the rating of ves- 
sels in the United States navy was in accordance with the old plan which fixed the 
class of the ship by the number of guns she carried. This was a reasonable arrange- 
ment when the ship’s fighting power depended upon this number, rather than upon the 
weight of metal that she could throw. Thus, a ship carrying 110 guns was rated a 
first-class ; a ship of 80 guns or over, a second-class ; a ship of 60 to 80 guns, a third- 
class, and so on. But now that modern guns have a weight running from 40 to 110 
tons, some of the more powerful vessels carry only three or four, and yet are incom- 
parably stronger than the old battle-ships witha hundred cannonormore. For instance, 
such monster vessels as the great Italian battle-ship Duzlo has but four guns, each one, 
however, of 100 tons. Hence a new rating has been adopted, and the new vessels of 
the United States navy are now classed as follows: 1st rate, vessels of 4000 tons and 
over ; 2d rate, vessels of 2000 to 4000 tons; 3d rate, vessels of 1000 to 2000 tons; 4th 
rate, vessels under 1000 tons. Thus, the Philadelphia is a first-rate (4800 tons) ; the At- 
lanta is a second-rate (3189 tons); the Concord is a third-rate (1700 tons), and the dy- 
namite gunboat Vesuvius is a fourth-rate (725 tons). See Navies, MopERN. 
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RA'TIO. See PRoportion. 


RATION, in the army and navy, is the allowance of provisions granted to each officer, 
soldier, or sailor. In Great Britain the army ration, when at home, is % lb. of meat, 
and 1 lb. of bread (‘‘ best seconds”’) if in barracks, or 4 1b. of meat with 14 lbs. of bread if 
in camp. If a grocery ration is also issued, 14d for each such ration is deducted from the 
pay of the recipient. When men are not supplied with rations, an allowance of 6d. per 
diem is granted. Abroad, the ration is 1 1b. of bread, or $1b. of biscuit, and 1 1b. of fresh or 
salt meat, except at certain stations, where, for climatic reasons, a different ration is 
specially provided. The bread ration may be increased during operations in the field. 

In the United States army a ration consists of 14 lbs. beef, 2 lbs. pork, 18 ozs. bread 
or flour ; in addition, 10 lbs. coffee, 15 lbs. sugar, 2 qts. vinegar, 4 ozs. pepper, 4 Ibs. 
soap, and 14 lbs. candles are allowed to every hundred rations, The president may 
change the components of the ration if he deems it best. Coffee and sugar may be 
exchanged for the extract of coffee combined with milk and sugar, if it be more 
conducive to the health of the army. MRations are generally issued for four days, coffee 
and sugar for a week. Tobacco may be furnished to a soldier at cost price, but not 
more than 16 ozs. a week. Sergeants and corporals are allowed one and a half rations 
daily. Enlisted men are allowed pay for the sugar and coffee if they do not take it. 
Fuel, forage, and quarters, in kind, are furnished to the officers. 

In the U. S. navy, a ration consists of 1 Ib. of meat, 1 of bread, 1 of vegetables, abt. 
1 qt. of coffee, with butter, molasses, sugar, vinegar, and pickles, in proportion. The 
meat may be fresh, salt, or canned ; vegetables dry or fresh; flour instead of bread 
may be given. Officers may commute their rations for 30 cents per day. Men are 
allowed to commute 2 out of a mess of 15. Officers on the retired list do not draw 
rations. Rations are served daily, Unless attached to a sea-going vessel officers are not 
entitled to rations, 


RATIONALISM (Lat. vatio, reason), strictly signifies that method of thought which in 
matters of religion not only allows the tse of reason, but considers it indispensable. 
The term has now, however, acquired a wider meaning, and stands in opposition to 
supernaturalism, or the belief in that which either transcends, or, as others view it, con- 
tradicts, both nature and reason—as, for example, miracles. To comprehend rightly 
the struggle between rationalism and supernaturalism, in modern Protestant theology, 
one must look at it from a historical point of view. The German and Swiss divines, in 
maintaining their polemic against Roman Catholicism (after the original enthusiasm of the 
reformation had cooled down), took their stand on the absolute authority of the Bible as 
a purely divine book, containing no admixture of error of any kind, either in form or 
substance—the very vowel-points of the Hebrew (an innovation long posterior even to 
Christianity) being expressly held to be inspired. This, the oldest and most stringent 
kind of Protestant orthodoxy, gradually fell to pieces, partly on account of its unscien- 
tific character, and partly because it was demonstrated that the Bible itself put forth no 
pretensions to such infallibility. The first concessions to rationalism were the admis- 
sions that the biblical writers differed in regard to their style and literary merit; next (as 
a logical inference from the foregoing), that they exercised a certain amount of inde- 
pendent power in the composition of their works. But gradually other points were 
assailed, some of which have been surrendered, while others are still tenaciously held; 
as that, in matters of physical science, the sacred writers spoke according to the con- 
ceptions and beliefs prevalent in their age, and not according to any supernatural 
enlightenment; that, on historical points, their information might be either erroneous 
or defective, or both; that they might err in anything except religious doctrine or senti- 
ment; finally, that they might err in such, too, and that the Bible is not the ‘‘ word of 
God,” but only contains that ‘‘ word,” which it is the province of human reason to dis- 
cover, and to separate from whatever accretions of fable, myth, symbolism, or error 
have grown over it through the agency of man or the lapse of time. This is properly 
the theological rationalism of modern times, and is held in Germany, France, Holland, 
England, and America by many divines, who, nevertheless, look upon themselves as 
essentially Christian in their creed. But as most investigators that proceed so far, take 
yet a further step, and deny the presence of any element other than human in the Bible, 
or that there isany satisfactory evidence of the truth of its alleged supernaturalism, the 
word rationalism has, in vulgar parlance, come to be synonymous with infidelity. It 
may also be added that the term rationalism is also employed in a restricted sense to 
denote the method of substituting for the miraculous and supernatural in Scripture, 
something considered reasonable—e.g., the miracle of the crossing of the Red sea is 
explained by the hypothesis that the Israelites crossed when the tide was out, while the 
Egyptians, hurriedly pursuing them, were taken in the returning waters. The leader of 
this school was Paulus (q.v.), whose system, after a time, gave way to the more scientific 
mythical theory of Strauss (q.v.). See GerMAN THEOLOGY. 


RA'TIOS, PRIME AND UttimatE. There can be little doubt that Newton dis- 
covered, by means of fluxions, of which he was in possession at a very early age, the 
greater part of that extraordinary series of theorems regarding motion, etc., which he 
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first published in the Principia. He had, however, a great partiality for the synthetic 
form of demonstration, employed with such success by the Greek geometers; and the 
consequence was that, in the Principia, he avoided entirely the use of analysis by 
fluxions, and invented for synthetical applications the closely allied method of prime and 
ultimate ratios. The fundamental idea involved in fluxions, prime and ultimate ratios, 
and the differential calculus, is the same, that of a limit (q.v.). 

To give an idea of the nature, as well as to show the origin of the name, of the 
method, we may take a very simple case. Let a particle be projected in the direction 
AP; it will move uniformly in that line forever, unless deflected from it by some 

external force. See Morion, Laws or. Suppose that gravity 
alone acts upon it, then (see PRoJEcTILES) it will describe a 
parabolic path, AQ, to which AP is the tangent at A; and the 
p line PQ, which joins the disturbed and undisturbed positions of 
the particle at any instant, is vertical. Now, the lengths of AP 
and AQ are not, in general, equal, but they are more and more 


Q nearly equal as both are smaller; and, by taking each small 

enough, we may make the percentage of difference between them 

A as small as we choose. In other words, their prime ratio, just at 
A, is unity. Again, the inscribed square is less than a circle; 

Fic. 1. the octagon greater than the square, but less than the circle; the 


regular polygon of 16 sides greater than the octagon, but less 
than the circle; and so on, constantly doubling the number of sides. But it can be 
shown that the difference of area between the polygon and the circle may be made as 
small a percentage of the area of the circle as we please, by making the sides of the 
polygon numerous enough. Hence, the wltimate ratio of the areas of the circle, and 
inscribed polygon with an indefinitely great number of equal sides, is unity. 

The basis of the method, which is implicitly involved in the foregoing illustrations, 
is Newton’s first lemma: ‘‘ Quantities, and the ratios of quantities, which tend con- 

stantly to equality, and may be made to approximate 
to each other by less than any assignable difference, 
become ultimately equal.” In other words, if we 
can make the percentage of difference of two quanti- 
ties as small as we choose, we must produce ultimate 
equality. 

From this, in his second and third lemmas, Newton 
proves the fundamental principle of the integral 
calculus as applied to the determination of the areas 

Fia. 2. of curves, by showing that if a set of parallelograms, 

as in the figure,-be inscribed in any curvilinear space, 

the percentage of difference between the sum of their areas and that of the curve may 

be made as small as we please by diminishing indefinitely the breadth of each parallelo- 
gram, and increasing their number proportionally. 

Next, he shows how to compare two curvilinear spaces, by supposing them filled 
with such parallelograms, each of the first bearing to one of the second a constant 
ratio. 

Next, that the homologous sides of similar curvilinear figures are proportional. 

The sixth lemma is merely a definition of continuous curvature in a curve, as distin- 
guished from abrupt change of direction. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth lemmas are of very great importance. The general 
principle involved in their proof is this—to examine what occurs in indefinitely smaj] 
arcs, by drawing a magnified representa- 
tion of them such as always to be on A E c 
a finite scale, however small the arcs 
themselves may be. Thus, to show that 
the chord of a small arc is ultimately 
equal to the arc—of which we have in 
trigonometry (q.v.) as a particular case, 
the ultimate equality of an arc and its 
sine—he proceeds somewhat as follows: 
Let AB be an arc of continued curva-. 
ture, AC the tangent at A. Produce the 
chord AB till it has a jinite length, Ad. ; ‘Fic. 8. 

Describe on Ad, as chord, an arc similar 

to AB. This, by a previous lemma, will touch AC at A. Now, as B moves up to A, 
let the same construction be perpetually made, then d will approximate more and more 
closely to AC (because the arc AB is one of continuous curvature), and the magnified 
are will constantly lie between AC and Ad. Hence, ultimately, when Ad and AC coin- 
cide in direction, the arc Ad (which is always between them) will coincide with Ad. 
Similarly, AD being any line making a finite angle with AC, draw DBE cutting off a 
finite length from AD; this process enables us to prove that the triangles AED, and the 
rectilinear and curvilinear triangles ABD, are all ultimately equal. ; 

Finally (and this is the step of the greatest importance in the dynamical applica- 
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tions), if the lines AD, DE, D’E’ be drawn under the above restrictions, the ultimate 
ratio of the curvilinear or rectilinear triangles A ce 
AEB, AE’B’ is that of the squares of correspond- 
ing sides. From this, in the ninth and last 
lemma, it is easily shown that the spaces de- 
scribed under the action of a finite force have 
their prime ratios as the squares of the times: 
whence we pass at once to the ever-memorable 
investigations of the Principia regarding the 
orbits described under the action of various 
forces. 

The method of prime and ultimate ratios is 
little used now (except in Cambridge, which 4 
does honor to itself in making part of the Prin- 
cipia a subject of study), as the differential and Fig. 4. 
integral calculus help us to the required results 
with far greater ease. But to the true student of natural philosophy, the synthetic 
method of Newton is of very great value, as it shows him clearly at every step the 
nature of the process he is carrying out, which is too apt to be lost sight of entirely in 
the semi-mechanical procedures common to all forms of symbolical reasoning. 


RAT'ISBON. See REGENSBURG. 


RAT LINES, or RATLINGs, are steps in the ladders by which sailors ascend from the 
deck to the mast-heads. They consist of thin cords fastened horizontally across the 
shrouds at an easy step apart, thus forming a convenient ladder. To prevent the 
ratline slipping, it is commonly tied to the shroud in a peculiar knot called a clove- 
hitch. 


RAT-SNAKE, Coryphodon Blumenbachii, a serpent of the family Colubride (see CoLv- 
BER), which is often kept in a state of domestication in Ceylon, on account of its useful- 
ness in killing rats. Like the rest of its family, it is destitute of poison-fangs. It is 
capable of being rendered very tame, and displays considerable intelligence. 


RAT-TAIL MAGGOT, the larva of a dipterous insect, eristalis tenax, of the family 
muscide. It inhabits mud, and breathes by means of tubes attached in telescope fash- 
ion to the tail, which terminates in a brush of hairs, and is always held up to the sur- 
face of the water, being eiongated when the depth of water increases. The perfect 
insect is very like a bee. 


RATTAN’, Ratan, or Rorrane, Calamus, a genus of palms very different in habit 
from most of the order; having a reed-like, slender, often jointed, and extremely long 
stem, sometimes even 1000 ft. or upwards in length. The name rattan is extended to 
others of the same tribe of palms, having the same general habit, although constituted 
by botanists into different genera. The stem, which is very smooth, and hard and 
silicious externally, is either erect, or ascends and descends among trees; often laying 
hold as it ascends by means of hooked prickles, the extremities of the midribs of its 
leaves, which are scattered at considerable intervals along its whole length, and envelop 
it by their sheathing stalks, and then descending in graceful festoons to climb again 
a neighboring tree. Sometimes, however, there are no leaves scattered along the stem. 
Sir James E. Tennent says, in his work on Ceylon: ‘‘I have seen a specimen 250 ft. 
long, and an inch in diameter, without a single irregularity, and no appearance of foli- 
age other than the bunch of feathery leaves at the extremity.”’ The leaves are always 
pinnate, and very beautiful. The fruit is a dry berry, covered with imbricated scales, 
and generally one-seeded. 

The species are very numerous, all natives of the East Indies. A few species are 
found in the southern parts of India; but they abound along the southern foot of the 
Himalayas, in Chittagong, Silhet, Assam, the s.e. of Asia, and many of the islands of 
that region. They are all very useful, are much employed in their native countries, for 
making plaited work, ropes, etc., and are very largely imported into Britain and other 
parts of the world, generally under the name of cane, and chiefly in order to be used for 
plaited or wicker work.—Bridges of great strength are made, in some parts of the east, 
of the stems of these palms. They are twisted into ropes in some parts of the east, which 
are used for binding wild elephants, and for other purposes requiring great strength; 
the vessels of Java, Sumatra, and neighboring regions are very generally furnished with 
cables made of them, which are extensively manufactured at Malacca; and the Chinese 
make ropes of rattans by splitting them longitudinally, soaking them, and attaching them 
to a wheel, which is kept in motion, while new rattans are added, one by one, to 
increase the length of the rope.—The species called calamus rudentium, which has very 
long stems, is much employed in rope-making. Many species probably furnish the 
canes of commerce, one of which, (. verus, a native of India, is only about 20 ft. in 
length. The elegant walking-canes called Malacca canes are believed to be the produce 
of C. scipionum, the plant, however, does not grow in Malacca, but in Sumatra.—Small 
stems of rattan are used as a substitute for whalebone in umbrellas.—The fruit of some 
species of rattan is a delicate article of food; and the young shoots, variously dressed, 
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are equal to the finest of vegetables.—A very fine kind of dragon’s blood (q.v.) is obtained 
from a species of rattan (C. draco), and particularly from the fruit, on the surface of 
which it appears as a resinous exudation. Various methodsare employed for collecting it. 

The canes of commerce are usually imported in bundles of 100 canes, each cane from 
15 to 20 ft. in length; from 200,000 to 800,000 of these bundles are annually imported 
into Britain. See illus., PALMS, ETCc., vol. XI. 


RATTANY, or Ruwatany, Krameria triandra, a half-shrubby plant, of the natural 
order polygaleew, a native of the cold sterile table-lands of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia. 
It is called ratanhia in Peru. It is valued for the medicinal properties of the root, 
which are shared more or less by other species of the same genus, also natives of South 
America. The dried root is a powerful astringent, and a useful tonic; and is employed 
in mucous discharges, passive hemorrhages, and cases of relaxation and debility. It is also 
used as a tooth-powder, often mixed with orris root and charcoal. Rattany root is 
imported from different parts of South America, but chiefly from Lima. It is exten 
sively imported into Portugal in order to communicate a rich red color to wines. The 
peculiar properties of rattany root are supposed to be chiefly owing to an acid called 
Aramerie acid, 


RATTAZZI, Princess MarrtE STUDOLMINE DE Sorts, b. London, 1885; daughter of 
sir Thomas Wyse, who married Letitia, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. After the 
separation of her parents, Louis Philippe placed her in a royal school at St. Denis. 
She was married in 1848 to Frederic Solms, a wealthy Alsatian, but was separated from 
him in 1852. Asshe could not refrain from political intrigues, Napoleon III. objected 
to her residing in Paris, and she lived till 1860 in Savoy and Nice, devoting herself to lit- 
erary pursuits under the name of Princess Marie de Solms. In 1864 she married Urbano 
Rattazzi, an Italian statesman, whose memoirs she published (1881-7). She is the 
author of many poems and dramas, and has edited several journals. Among her many 
novels, Les Mariages de la Créole and Si j’étais Reine are the most popular. 

RATTAZZI, URBANO, an Italian statesman, was b. in the middle ranks of life, at Ales- 
sandria (Piedmont), in 1810. He was an advocate at Casale, where, in 1847, he was 
president of the agricultural committee. After the proclamation of the constitution ix 
1848, he was elected member for Alessandria, and began his political career as a demo: 
crat. His knowledge, eloquence, and liberal principles raised him to the ministry, and 
his first act was to write to the bishops, threatening to have them arrested if they showd 
preach against liberty. He resisted his chief, Gioberti, who wished to send Piedmontese 
soldiers into Tuscany and Rome, to prevent the occupation of these places by the Aus- 
trians and French; urged Charles Albert into a new war with Austria, and after the 
defeat of Novara, was obliged to retire from the ministry. After Napoleon’s coup d’état, 
the liberty of Piedmont was threatened, and Cavour, Rattazzi, and their parties joined 
together to defend it. This union was called connudio. Rattazzi took the portfolio of 
minister of justice in the Cavour ministry in 1853, and presented the bill for the abolition 
of convents. The priests were up in arms against him, and he was strenuously opposed 
by the Catholic party. After the Mazzinian movement in 1857, being accused of weak- 
ness in suppressing it, he retired. After the peace of Villafranca, he returned to the 
ministry. He did not wish to accept definitively the annexation of the duchies, because 
he knew that the price of it was Savoy and Nice, which he was unwilling to give up; 
and being, as is alleged, secretly undermined by Cavour and sir James Hudson, he fell. 
In 1862 Rattazzi was intrusted with the formation of a new ministry. His policy was 
an attempt to secure the development of Italian liberty and unity by peaceful and diplo- 
matic means. He opposed Garibaldi’s expedition against Rome in that year, so that its 
result was the disaster at Aspromonte. His ministry failed to secure the confidence of 
parliament, and he accordingly resigned at the end of the year 1862. He returned to 
office in 1867, but had to resign the same year. He died June 5, 1873. 


RATTLESNAKE, Crotalus, a genus of serpents of the family erotalide, distinguished 
from the rest of that family by the rattle at the end of the tail. They are also charac- 
terized by having only one row of plates under the tail. The genus is subdivided by 
many authors according to the scales and shields with which the head is covered in dif- 
ferent species. All the species are American, and are much dreaded for their deadly 
venom, although they seldom assail man, unless molested, and the rattle often gives 
timely warning of danger. The rattlesnake is often found at rest in a coiled form, with 
the rattle somewhat erected from the center of the coil; and when it begins to be irri- 
tated, the rattle shakes. Rattlesnakes are generally rather sluggish in their movements, 
but they are most active and most dangerous in the warmest weather, their bite being 
more formidable at such a time, as well as more readily inflicted. The effects of the 
bite are various, according not only to the condition of the serpent, but also according 
to the constitution of the person bitten, and the place into which the fangs have been 
inserted, the worst case being when the poison immediately enters a large vein, and so 
is carried at once to the most vital parts. Death to human beings has been known to 
ensue in a few minutes, while in other cases, hours or days have elapsed, and some- 
times the sufferer recovers. Almost all animals show what may be deemed an instinc- 
tive dread of the rattlesnake, and a great unwillingness to approach it. Hogs and pec: 
caries, however, are so far from regarding it with dread, that they kill and eat it, find 
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ing safety from its venom probably not in any peculiarity of constitution, but in their 
thickness of skin, and the thickness of the layer of fat under the skin. Rattlesnakes 
are viviparous, and exhibit attachment to their young. It is said of them, as of the 
viper, that on the appearance of danger, the mother receives her young ones into her 
mouth and gullet, or stomach, ejecting them again uninjured when the danger is past, 
but the same doubt attaches to the story as in the case of the viper. The power of 
fascination (q.v.) has not been more frequently ascribed to any kind of serpent. 

The rattle is a very peculiar appendage. It consists of a number of thin horny cells, 
jointed together; each, except the terminal one, of a conical form, and in great part 
covered by that next to it, against the sides of which its apex strikes when the rattle is 


_ shaken, so as to produce a rustling or rattling noise. It is generally believed that the 


number of joints in the rattle increases with the age of the serpent, one being added at 
each casting of the skin. One species of rattlesnake (crotalus horridus), sometimes called 
the CARCAVELA, is found in the warm parts both of North and South America. Its 


- muzzle is covered by three or four pairs of plates. Its scales have a sharp elevated 


/ 


keel. It attains the length of 8 ft., although it is seldom found of so great a size. Its 
color is yellowish-brown above, with a broad dark streak on each side of the neck, and 
a series of broad lozenge-shaped spots on the back.—Another species, crotalus or urop- 
sophus durissus, extends further northward as far as the southern shores of the great 
lakes. It is of-a pale brown color, with a dark streak across the temples, and dark 
spots on the body, often assuming the form of bands; the keel of the scales not so 
strongly developed, and the muzzle with fewer shields than in the former species, 
which it resembles in size. <A third species, crotalus or crotalophorus miliaris, having 
the head completely covered with large shields, is also common in many parts of North 
America, and is as much dreaded as either of those already named, notwithstanding its 
much smaller size, because the sound of its rattle is so feeble as not readily to attract: 
attention. It is of a brownish-olive color, with brown spots on the back and sides, the 
belly black.—In the colder countries which they inhabit, rattlesnakes spend the winter 
in a torpid state, retiring for that purpose into holes, or hiding themselves among moss. 
See illus., REPTILES, ETC, 


RATZ BOSZORMENY. See BoszoRMENY. 
RAUCH, CHRISTIAN DANIEL, one of the most distinguished German sculptors, was b. 


at Arolsen, the capital of the principality of Waldeck, in 1777. He early began the 
study of sculpture; but on the death of his father, in 1797, he was obliged to go to Ber- 


_ kin, where he became valet to Frederick William II., king of Prussia. On the death of 


that prince, Rauch determined to follow the bent of his inclination for the fine arts. In 
this he was assisted by the new king Frederick William III., who afforded him facilities 
for designing and modeling statues, and recommended him as a pupil in the academy of 
the fine arts. A statue of Endymion and a bust of Queen Luise of Prussia executed at 
this time, convinced the king of Rauch’s abilities, and he gave him the means of pro- 


ceeding to Rome for his further improvement. Rauch spent six years in that city, 


working at his profession with much assiduity to render himself worthy of the friend- 
ship of Thorwaldsen and Canova. At Rome he also enjoyed the friendship of William 
Humboldt, at that time Prussian minister there. 

Among his works at this time were bassi-rilievi of ‘‘ Hippolytus and Pheedra,” a 


_ “Mars and Venus wounded by Diomedes,” a colossal bust of the king of Prussia, and 


busts of Raphael. Mengs and the count de Wengersky. In 1811 he was called by the 
king of Prussia to Berlin to execute a monumental statue of Queen Luise. This great 
work obtained for Rauch a European reputation. It is placed in the mausoleum of the 
queen in the garden of Charlottenburg. Rauch was not, however, quite satisfied with 
this triumph of his art, but commenced a new statue of the queen, which he finished 11 
years afterward, and which is allowed to be a masterpiece of sculpture. It is placed in 
the palace of Sans Souci, near Potsdam. Rauch, after this, lived principally at Berlin, 
but occasionally visited Rome, Carrara, and Munich. He labored indefatigably in his 
profession, and by 1824 had executed 70 busts in marble, of which 20 were colossal. 
Rauch’s principal works, besides those above mentioned, are: two colossal bronze 
statues of field-marshal Bliicher, one of which was erected, with great solemnity, at 
Breslau in 1827; a bronze statue of Maximilian of Bavaria, erected at Munich in 1835, - 


- and statues of Albert Diirer, Goethe, Schiller, and Schleiermacher, erected in various 


places in Germany. His greatest wurk is the magnificent monument of Frederick the 
Great, which adorns Berlin. The model for this statue was designed by Rauch in con- 
junction with Prof. Schinkel, the architect, in 1830 ; and after 20 years’ labor the statue 
was finished in 1850, and was inaugurated with great pomp in May, 1851. 

In his works Rauch has the merit of having surmounted the difficulties which modern 
costume opposes to the ideal representation of personages of the present age; and, while 
he preserved the salient points of his model, he possessed the art of sacrificing the less 
fmportant details to the exigencies of the beautiful. He died at Dresden on Dec. 3, 
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RAUCH, FrrepRicu Avaust, p.p., 1806-41; b. Germany. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Marburg, afterward at Giessen and Heidelberg. After holding a professorship 
at Giessen and then at Heidelberg for a short time, he sailed for America in 1831, as the 


> 
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government objected to the free expression of his political opinions. In 18382 he was 
ordained to the ministry, and placed in charge of the classical school at York, Penn., 
connected with the theological seminary of the German Reformed church. In 1835 he 
was appointed president of Marshall college, where he died in 1841. _He wrote Psychol- 
ogy, or & View of the Human Soul, and left an uncompleted work on Christian Hthies. 


RAU'HES HAUS is the name of a great institution founded and hitherto managed by 
Wichern at Horn, near Hamburg, in connection with the German home-mission (¢nnere 
mission). It is partly a refuge for morally neglected children; partly a boarding-school 
for the moral and intellectual education of children of the higher classes; lastly, a train- 
ing-school for those who wish to become teachers or officials in houses of correction, 
hospitals, etc., in promotion of the objects of the home-mission. The first foundation 
of this model institution—for such it has become for Germany as well as for France— 
was laid by a wealthy citizen of Hamburg, who made over to it a piece of land. It was 
opened on Noy. 1, 1831, by Wichern with 12 morally neglected children. By the addi- 
tion of new houses the whole has, however, been very much enlarged, and has of late 
almost grown into a colony. A printing-office, a bookbinder’s shop, and bookselling 
form part of the institution. Recently about 100 neglected children (one-third are girls) 
receive their education in the establishment. They live in families of 12, each family 
being under'‘the paternal superintendence of a young artisan, who employs the children 
according to their capabilities, partly in indoor, partly in outdoor, manual labor. The 
watching and care of these children devolve on assistants, who also take part in the 
instruction of the institution, with a view to prepare themselves for the work of the 
home-mission in other institutions. These instructors receive board and clothing, but 
no salary. In connection with the Rauhés Haus there was founded in 1845 a kind of 
conventual institute for the education of young men with a view to become heads or 
superintendents of similar institutions. Entrance into this institution is limited to the 
age of 20—30. Besides religious belief and good character, freedom from military 
duties, bodily and mental health, some scholastic acquirements, and a knowledge of some 
craft or of agriculture, are required. The boarding-school was established in 1851, and 
at the same time a seminary was founded, in which 12 brethren of the Rauhés Haus are 
especially prepared for school-work. 

RAUMER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG GEORG VON, a German historical writer, was b. on 
May 14, 1781, in Worlitz, near Dessau; studied law and political economy at Halle and 
Gottingen; filled different law appointments (1806-11); and in the last-mentioned year 
was named professor at Breslau. In 1819 he was called to Berlin as professor of history 
and political economy. Among his writings may be mentioned: Sechs Dialoge tiber 
Krieg und Handel (1806); Das Brittische Bestewerungssystem (Berl., 1810); The Orations 
of Aischines and Demosthenes de Corona (Berl. 1811); CCL. Hmendationes ad Tabulas Gene- 
alogicas Arabum et Turcarum (Heidelb., 1811); Handbuch merkwiirdiger Stellen aus den 
Lat. Geschichtschreibern des Mittelalters (Handbook of Remarkable Passages in the Latin 
Historians of the Middle Ages, Bresl. 1813); Vorlesungen tiber die alte Geschichte (Lectures 
on Ancient History, 2 vols., Leip. 1821); Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit (His- 
tory of the Hohenstaufen Dynasty and their Time, 6 vols., Leip. 1823-25); Ueber die 
geschichtliche Entwickelung der Begriffe von Recht Staat und Politik (On the Historical 
Development of the Ideas of Law, State, and Politics, 2d ed., Leip. 1826); Prussian 
Municipal Law (Leip. 1828); Briefe aus Paris und Frankreich, 1830 (2 vols., Leip. 1831); 
Briefe aus Paris eur Eriéuterung des Geschichte des 16th und 17th Jahrh, (2 vols., Leip. 
1831); Geschichte Huropas seit dem Ende des15 Jahrh. (History of Europe from the End of 
the 15th Century, vols. 1-8, Leip., 1832-50); England, 1835 (2 vols., Leip., 1836); Hng- 
land, 1841 (3 vols., Leip. 1842); Bettrdge zur Neuern Geschichte aus dem Brit. Museum, ete, 
(5 vols., Leip. 1836-39); Italie: Bettrdge zur Kenntnissdies es Landes (2 vols., Leip. 1840); 
Die Vereinigten Staaten Von Nordamerika (2 vols., Leip. 1845); Antiquarische Briefe (Leip. 
1851); Handbuch zur Geschichte der Literatur (1864-66). He also edited the Historisches 
Taschenbuch, etc. The unfavorable reception of an oration of Raumer in honor of King 
Frederick II. compelled him, in 1847, to resign the secretaryship of the academy of 
sciences at Berlin. Raumer was a member of the Frankfort parliament, where he 
belonged to the right center. Subsequently he became ambassador at Paris, and then 
member of the first chamber at Berlin. In 1853 he became professor emeritus at the 
university of Berlin. He died June 14, 1873. 


RAUMER, KARL GEORG von, brother of the preceding, was b. April 9, 1783, in Wor- 
litz; studied from 1801 to 1805 at Géttingen and Halle, then at the mining academy at 
Freiberg, and was appointed professor of mineralogy at Breslau university in 1811. He 
took part as a volunteer in the war of liberation (1813-14), was translated in 1819 to 
the university of Halle; and finally, in 1827, was appointed professor of mineralogy.and 
natural history in the university of Erlangen, where he died in 1865. Raumer obtained 
a wide reputation by his geographical and geological writings, among which are Geog- 
nostische Fragmente (Geognostic Fragments, Ntirnb. 1811); Der Grant des Riesengebirges 
(The Granite of the Riesengebirge, Berl. 1813); Das Gebirge Niederschlesiens (The Moun- 
tains of Lower Silesia, Berl. 1819); A B C Buch der Krystallkunde (The A B C of Crys- 
tallography, 2 vols., Berl. 1817; supplem. 1820). His interest in literary and scholastic 
education is evinced in his valuable Geschichte der Pidagogik (History of Pedagogy, 4 
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vols., Stuttg. 1843-51). Other works are his Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Geographie (Manual 
of Universal Geography, Leip. 1832); Palestine (Leip. 1850); Beschreibung der Erdoberfliche 
(Description of the Earth’s Surface, 6th ed., 1866); and Krewzziige (1840-64). His auto- 
biography appeared after his death, 1866. 

RAUPACH, Ernst BENJAMIN SALOMO, a German dramatist, b. on May 21, 1784, in 
Straubitz (Silesia); received his education in the gymnasium at Liegnitz; studied theology 
at Halle, was for ten years tutor in Russia, held lectures at St. Petersburg university, and 
was subsequeatly (1816) appointed there professor of philosophy, German literature and 
history. Raupach left Russia in 1822, and died at Berlin, Mar. 18, 1852. Among his early 
lays the following are noteworthy: Zhe Princes Chawansky (1818); Die Gefesselten (The 

nchained, 1821); Der Liebe Zauberkreis (The Magic Ring of Love, 1824); Die Freunde 
(The Friends, 1825); Jsidor und Olga (1826); Rafaele (1828); Die Tochter der Luft (The 
Daughter of the Air), after Calderon (1829). Among his comedies may be mentioned: 
Critic and Anticritic; Die Schleichhindler (The Smugglers); Der Zeitgeist (The Spirit of the 
‘Time); Das Sonnett,; and the farces, Denk an César (Remember Cesar) and Schelle im Monde. 
Of his posthumous works, the principal are: Jacobine von Holland (1852); Der Kegeispieler 
(The Player at Nine-pins); the tragi-comedy, Mulier tacat in Ecclesia (1858); and Seed and 
Fruit (1854). Raupach’s writings display great knowledge of stage effect, a happy talent 
for the invention of new and interesting situations, a power of vivid dramatic diction, 
and a fine play of verbal wit. 


RAUSCHER, JosEPH OTHMAR VON, 1797-1875; b. Vienna; studied law; abandoned 
it for theology; ordained priest in 1828; vicar at Hiitteldorf; professor of canon law and 
church history at Salzburg; in 1982 director of the Oriental academy at Vienna; subse- 
quently filled various offices, one of which was that of instructor of the emperor Franz 
Joseph and his brothers. In 1848 he was appointed bishop of Seckau, and in 1853 was 
raised by the emperor to the archiepiscopal see. In this position he was appointed by 
the emperor to negotiate a concordat between Austria and the Roman see. For this he 
was made cardinal in 1855. 


RAVAILLAC, FRANGoIs, a native of the French province of Angouléme, where he was 
b. in 1578, has acquired an obnoxious reputation as the murderer of HenrilV. of France, 
In early life Ravaillac was in turn clerk to a notary and master of a school; but having 
fallen into debt, he was thrown into prison, the confinement and restraint of which preyed 
upon his health, and produced hallucinations of mind. Under the influence of this men- 
tal excitement, he renounced all secular pursuits; and on his release from prison, after 
having served for a time in the order of the Feuillants, he fell under the influence of the 
Jesuits, through whose instrumentality it is believed that his insane hatred of the Hugue- 
nots, as the enemies of the church, was directed more especially against Henri of Navarre, 
their former leader. Having resolved to assassinate the king, he eagerly watched his 
opportunity, and on May 14, 1610, as the king was passing in his coach through the nar- 
row street of Laferronnerie, got upon the right hinder-wheel of the carriage at the moment 
that its further advance was hindered by a heavy wagon in front of it, and leaning for- 
ward, he plunged a knife iuto the breast of the king. The first blow glanced aside, but 
at the second thrust the knife entered the heart. Ravaillac escaped in the confusion, 
but being soon captured with the knife still in his hand, he admitted his guilt; and having 
been formally tried and condemned, he was put to the torture; and suffered death on 
May 27, in the Place de Gréve, under circumstances of great cruelty, his body being torn 
asunder by horses. Ravaillac refused to the last to acknowledge whether he had had 
instigators or abettors, and hence the widest scope was given to conjecture, suspicion 
being in turn directed to the queen, Marie de’ Medici, and her favorites, the Concini, to 
the duc d’Epernon, and to the Spanish court and their Jesuit advisers, but there is no 
good ground for such suspicions. M. Henri Martin (Histoire de France) and M. Poirson 
(Histotre de Henri 1V., tome II.) have examined the particulars of the process instituted 
against Ravaillac with scrupulous impartiality, and have come to the conclusion that the 
real cause of the crime was fanaticism degenerated into monomania, 


RAVAN’A (from the causal of the Sanskrit ru, cry, alarm, hence literally he who 
causes alarm) is the name of the Rdakshasa (q.v.) who, at the time of Rama, ruled over 
Lanka or Ceylon, and having carried off Sita, the wife of Rama, to his residence, was 
~ ultimately conquered and slain by the latter. Rfvan'a is described as having been a giant 
with ten faces, and in consequence of austerities and devotion, as having obtained from 
S‘iva a promise which bestowed upon him illimited power, even over the gods. As the 
promise of S‘iva could not be revoked, Vishn'u evaded its efficacy in becoming incarnate 
as Rama, and hence killed the demon-giant. See under VisHn'v and RAKSHASA. 


RA'VELIN, in fortification, is a triangular work of less elevation than the main de- 
fenses, situated with its salient angle to the front before the curtain, which with the shoul- 
ders of the adjoining bastions it serves to protect. It is open at the rear, so as to be 
commanded by the curtain, if taken, and is separated from that work by the main ditch, 
while in its own front the ditch of the ravelin intervenes between itself and the covert- 
way. ‘The guns of the ravelin sweep the glacis, and perform a very important function 
in commanding the space immediately before the salient angles of the two next bastions, 
ground which the guns of the bastions themselves cannot cover. The bastions, on th 
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other hand, flank the ravelin. In the fortifications of Alessandria, designed by Bous- 
mard in 1803, the ravelins are placed in front of the glacis. 

The original name of the ravelin was rivellino, which indicates a derivation from vegli- 
are, to watch, the ravelin having probably been at first a watch-tower, answering to the 
still earlier barbacan. See FoRTIFICATION. 


RAVEN, Corvus coraz, a species of crow (q.v.), remarkable for its large size. It is 
more than 2 ft. in length from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail. The billis 
thick and strong, compressed at the sides, the mandibles sharp at the edges; the upper 
mandible curved at the tip, and exceeding the lower in length. The base of the bill is 
surrounded with feathers and bristles. The tail is rounded, but the middle feathers are’ 
considerably the longest. The wings are long—extending from tip to tip to 52 in.—the 
fourth quill-feather being longest. The color is a uniform black, with more or less of 
metallic luster, which is particularly conspicuous in the elongated throat-feathers of the 
male, and is wanting in the whole plumage of the female and young. 

The raven is a bird of wide geographic distribution. It is found in almost all parts 
of the northern hemisphere, but most abundantly in the more northern and the moun- 
tainous parts of it. In other parts of the world, and within the northern hemisphere 
itself, however, other closely allied species have probably been often mistaken for it. 
There are several species of crow very similar to the raven in color, size, and habits. 

The raven is generally to be seen either solitary or in pairs, It is one of the most 
thoroughly omnivorous of birds. It feeds on fruits and nuts in forests; it picks up 
worms or mollusks; it sucks eggs; it kills young hares, or even lambs; it rejoices in car- 
rion, and not unfrequently attacks weak or sickly beasts, almost invariably choosing 
their eyes as its first point of assault. It generally makes its nest of sticks, coarse weeds, 
wool, hair, etc., in rocky places, on a narrow ledge of a precipice, or in some similar sit- 
uation. Ravens are occasionally captured when young, and become interesting pets, 
being remarkable for their impudence and cunning, their look of sage thoughtfulness, 
their inquisitiveness, their mischievous propensities, which prompt them to destroy every- 
thing that can be destroyed, and always as if the fact of its destruction afforded them 
pleasure, their thievishness, their love of glittering things, and their power of imitating 
human speech, which is almost equal to that of parrots. The raven is celebrated for its 
longevity, and instances are on record of ravens which have certainly lived for 70 or 80 
years. The raven has been generally reckoned a bird of ill-omen, probably on account 
both of its color and its extremely harsh croaking voice, which may sometimes be heard 
in fine weather as if coming from the sky, the raven being a bird of powerful wing, and 
often soaring very high in the air. 


RAVENNA, a province of n. Italy, in the compartment of Emilia; having Ferrara 
on the n., Bologna on the w., Forli and Tuscany on the s., and the Adriatic sea or gulf 
of Venice on the e.; 715 sq. m.; pop. °95, 225,764. Its surface in the e. is low and 
marshy; in the w. and at the foot of the Apennines it is more elevated, having a soil 
well under cultivation, producing corn and hemp. Cattle are raised, and salt is made 
from the lagoon of Cervia. It is drained by the Santerno, the Senio, the Lamone, the 
Montone, and the Ronco rivers, and has two canals, one connecting its capital with the 
Adriatic and the other from Faenza to Po di Primaro. It is traversed by a highway 
from Faenza, one of its chief cities, across the Apennines into the valley of the Sieve. 
The products of the leading manufactures are silk, wine, oil, and chestnuts. Capital, 
Ravenna. 


RAVEN’NA, an important city of central Italy, on a marshy plain on the Montone, 
17 m. n.e. of Forli, and 5 m. from the Adriatic. Pop. of the commune at the end of 
94, 66,300. It is situated in the midst of a well-watered, fertile, and finely-wooded. 
plain. Ravenna is surrounded by old bastions, and by walls where may still be seen the 
iron rings to which the cables of ships were formerly fastened; the sea is now at the 
distance of about 5 m. from the city. The streets are wide; the squares are adorned 
with statues of the popes, and the houses have a gloomy appearance. Ravenna is an 
ancient city, rich in monuments of art. The cathedral, built in the 4th c., was almost 
wholly rebuilt in 1734; the church of San Vitale is also very beautiful. Of the other 
churches and architectural antiquities several date from the 5th and 6th centuries. San 
Francesco possesses the tomb of Dante, erected in the 15th century, also the tomb of 
Theodorie and the mausoleum of Placidia. The library of Ravenna contains 70,000 
volumes. It has an archeological museum, and many educational institutions. 

Ravenna was probably of Umbrian origin; it was at least an Umbrian city when it 
passed into the hands of the Romans. Augustus made it a first-class seaport and naval 
station; 400 years later, the emperor Honorius took refuge there, and made Ravenna the 
capital of the empire. The city was taken by Odoacer, then by Theodoric and by Totila; 
the latter was conquered by Narses, who made it the residence of the exarchs in 553. 
In 1218 it became a republic. In 1275, Guido da Polenta conquered it, and there estab- 
lished his court, where he received Dante. Ravenna was afterward taken by the Vene- 
tians, who kept it till 1509. Under Charles V. it passed into the hands of the popes. 

Under the walls of Ravenna, a great battle was fought in 1512 between the French 
and the Spaniards, in which Gaston de Foix purchased victory with his life 
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RA’VENSBURG, a t. in Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Danube, is pleasantly situated 
in a fertile and romantic valley, the Schussenthal, at the foot of a hill planted with 
vines. The principal industries are spinning wool and flax, weaving woolen fabrics, 
linen, and stockings. There is also an important trade in fruit. Pop. 95, 12,705. : 


RAVENSCROFT, THOMAS, an eminent English musical composer. He was b. in 1592, 
received his musical education in St. Paul’s choir, and had the degree of bachelor of 
music conferred on him when only 15 years of age. In 1611 appeared his Melismata, 
Musical Phansies, etc., a collection of 28 part-songs, some of them of great beauty; and 
three years later he brought out another collection of part-songs under the title of Brief 
Discourses, with an essay on the old musical modes. Turning his attention to psalmody, 
he published, in 1621, a collection of psalm-tunes for four voices, entitled 7’he Whole 
Book of Psalms, composed into Four Parts by Sundry Authors to such Tunes as have been and 
are usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands. 
This was the first publication of its kind, and all similar works of later date have been 
largely indebted to it. Among the contributors to this collection were Tallis, Morley, 
Dowland, and all the great masters of the day; the name of John Milton, the father 
of the poet, appears as the composer of York and Norwich tunes; while St. Davids, 
Canterbury, Bangor, and many others which have since became popular, are by Ravens- 
croft himself. Each of the 150 psalms has a distinct melody assigned it. Two collec- 
tions of secular songs similar to the Melismata, and entitled Pammelia and Deuteromelia, 
have been assigned to Ravenscroft; but it is probable that onlya few of these songs were 
composed by him, while he may have revised and edited the whole. <A selection from 
the Melismata, Brief Discourses, Pammelia, and Deuteromelia was printed by the Rox- 
burghe club in 1828. Ravenscroft died about 1640. 


RAVIGNAN, GusTAVE FRANCOIS XAVIER DELACROIX DE, a celebrated preacher of 
the Jesuit order, was b. at Bayonne, Dec. 2, 1795. He studied in the Lycée Bonaparte 
at Paris, and having embraced the legal profession, and obtained his degree, was named 
auditor of the Cour Royale at Paris, and afterward, in 1821, received an appointment in 
the tribunal of the Seine. The prospect thus opened for him, however, soon lost its 
attraction, and in 1822 he formed the resolution of relinquishing his career at the bar, 
and entering the church. Having spent some time in the college of St. Sulpice, he soon 
passed into the novitiate of the Jesuits at Montrouge, and thence to Dole and St. Acheul 
for his theological studies, at the termination of which he was himself appointed a pro- 
fessor. Onthe expulsion of the Jesuits from France, in 1830, Ravignan withdrew to 
Freiburg in Switzerland, where he continued to teach in the schools of his own order; 
but after some time he was transferred to the more congenial duty of preaching, first in 
several of the Swiss towns, and afterward in Savoy, at Chambery, at St. Maurice, and 
other places. At length, in 1835, he appeared in the pulpit of the cathedral of Amiens. 
In the following year he was chosen to preach the Lenten sermons at the church of 
St. Thomas d’Aquin in Paris; and finally, in 1837, was selected to replace Lacordaire 
(q.v.) at Notre Dame, in the duty of conducting the special ‘‘ conferences” for men 
which had been opened in that church. For ten years Pére de Ravignan occupied this 
pulpit with a success which has rarely been equaled, and his ‘‘ conferences” are regarded 
as models of ecclesiastical eloquence. In 1842 he undertook in addition to preach each 
evening during the entire Lent; and it is to the excessive fatigue thus induced that the 
premature break-down of his strength is ascribed. To the labors of the pulpit he added 
those also of the press. He published an apology of his order in 1844; and in 1854 a 
more lengthened work with the same view, Clement XIII. et Clement XTIV., 2 vols. 8vo, 
which was intended as a reply to the Life of Clement XIV., by the Oratorian father 
Theiner. ‘These, with some occasional sermons and ‘‘ conferences,” constitute the sum 
of the publications issued during his life. In 1855 he was invited by the emperor 
Napoleon III. to preach the Lent at the Tuileries. On Feb. 26, 1858, he died in the con- 
vent of his order at Paris, in his 683d year. His memoirs have been published by his 
brethren, and a collected edition of his works and remains has been for some time in 
progress. 

RAVINA’'LA. See TRAVELER’S TREE. 

RAWAL PINDI, a municipality and large cantonment of the Punjab, between the 


rivers Indus and Jhelum. It has a fort now used by the British as an arsenal and ex- 
tensive military works are in progress. Pop. ’91, 73,800. 


RAWDON, Lorp. See HAstines, FRANCIS. 


RA’WITSCH, at. of Prussia, in the government of Posen, close to the Silesian fron- 
tier, 64 m.s. of Posen by railway. It is surrounded by walls. Manufactures of tobacco, 
copper, iron, and horsehair goods are carried on. Pop. ’95, with garrison, 12,360. 


RAWLE, WILLIAM, LL. D., 1759-1836; b. Philadelphia; educated at the College of 
New Jersey. He studied law in New York, London, and Paris, and in 1783 began to 
practice in Philadelphia. He was a member of the Legislature, 1789, and U. S. district 
attorney, 1791-99. He was the first president of the Pennsylvania historical society. He 
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framed the new civil code for Pennsylvania, and wrote A View of the Constitution of the 
United States, 1829. 


‘RAWLINS, a co. inn, w. Kansas, having the state line of Nebraska for its n. bound- 
ary ; drained by Beaver creek and the North and South forks of Sappa creek ; 1080 
sq.m.; pop. ’90, 6756, of American birth. Numerous creeks and rivulets flow 
through it from the Republican fork of the Kansas river, making a fertile agricultural 
region, well-timbered and affording excellent pasturage. Co. seat, Atwood. 


RAWLINS, JoHn AARON, 1831-69; b. Guilford, Ill.; farmer until 1854; studied law at 
Galena, and established a successful practice before the civil war, in which he served on 
the union side as assistant adj.-gen. rank of capt., on Gen. Grant’s staff through the 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863, and was made chief of staff in 1865, ranking as brig.-gen. 
in the regular army. He was secretary of war 1869. 


RAWLINSON, Sir HENRY CRESWICKE, K.C.B., Oriental scholar and diplomatist, was 
b. at Chaldington, Oxfordshire, in 1810, and educated at Ealing, Middlesex. He entered 
the East India military service in 1826, and served in the Bombay presidency until 1833, 
when he was appointed to assist in reorganizing the army of the shah of Persia. He 
had early devoted himself to eastern languages and antiquarian researches, and when 
stationed at Kermanshah, in 1885, he began to study the cuneiform (q.v.) inscriptions of 
Persia. He announced his cuneiform discoveries in 1837-88 to the Royal Asiatic society 
of London, and published his travels in Susiana in the Geographical Society’s Journal. He 
also made a translation of the Behistun inscription, a most important event in the history 
of the study of the old Persian languages. After residing as political agent at Candahar 
(1840-42) and Bagdad (from 1844), he returned to England with the rank of consul-gen- 
eral in 1855. In Jan., 1858, he was elected m.p. for Reigate, but vacated the seat in 
September, on being appointed a member of the council of India. In 1859 he proceeded 
to Teheran as envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to the court of the shah. 
He was returned to parliament as member for Frome, and retained his seat till the gen- 
eral election of 1868. In 1871 Rawlinson became president of the Royal Geographical 
Society, an office which he retained until June, 1873. Rawlinson was the author of a 
large number of most valuable papers on geography, archeology, history, and modern 
politics, chiefly connected with Persia and the surrounding countries. The greater 
number of these have been read to learned societies, but others have appeared in peri- 
odical publications. He is also the anthor of a work entitled Hngland and Russia in the 
Hast (1875). Rawlinson did not confine his attention to eastern subjects, and his ad- 
dresses to the Geographical Society, and on geography and history generally to the 
Midland Institute at Birmingham, on Oct. 6, 1873, show how varied and extensive his 
acquirements were. Rawlinson was made corresponding member of the Institute of 
France in 1837, and in 1852 chevalier of the Order of Merit by the king of Prussia. He 
died in 1895.—RawLinson, Rev. GEORGE, brother of the preceding, graduated at Oxford, 
and was elected a fellow and tutor of Exeter college. Appointed Bampton lecturer in 
1859, he published his lectures in the following year under the title of Historic Hvidence 
Sor the Truth of Christian Records, Other works of Rawlinson’s are an edition of Herod- 
otus, in which many of his brother’s discoveries are incorporated; The Live Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient World—Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia; Manual 
of Ancient History (1869); the Sixth Oriental Monarchy—FParthia (1878); and the Seventh 
Oriental Monarchy—the Sassanians (1875). 


RAWSON, ALBERT LEIGHTON, b. Vt., 1829; visited Palestine and other eastern 
countries; traveled, in 1851-52, from Cairo to Mecca with the pilgrims, under the dis- 
guise of a Mohammedan medical student. He published, Ze Divine Origin of the Holy 

ible; The Pronouncing Bible Dictionary; History of all Religions, Statistics of Protestantism; 
Antiquities of the Orient; Grammar of the Turkish and Arabic Languages, etc., and illustrated 
many works, including Henry Ward Beecher’s Life of Jesus. 


RAWSON, EpwArp, 1615-93; b. England; settled in Newbury, Mass., in 1636; 
represented that town in the general court for several years, was clerk of that body, and 
secretary of the Massachusetts colony. He published The General Laws and Liberties 
Concerning the Inhabitants of the Massachusetts (1660). : 

RAY, Raia, a Linnean genus of cartilaginous fishes, belonging to the order plagiostomi 
(q.v.) of Miller, and now divided into a number of genera, which form the family razide 
of many naturalists, and the suborder razw of some. The true rays have a flat body; the 
pectoral fins are large and fleshy, appearing as lateral expansions of the body, and along 
with it forming a circular disk or a rhomboid, to which is attached a rather long and 
slender tail. ‘The pectoral fins are prolonged till they meet in front of the snout, and 
backward till they join the ventral fins. The eyes look upward, and the spout-hoics 
or spiracles are also directed upward. The gill-openings, which are five in number, are 
on the under side of. the body, where also the mouth is situated. The gills are close 
behind the mouth; and toward the tail are the stomach, intestines, and other viscera, ina 
circular cavity. The males are furnished with claspers. The eggs are large, resembling 
those of sharks, but more rectangular in form; thin horny cases, with projections at each 
of the four corners, having such a resemblance to a hand-barrow, that on some parts of 
the English coast they receive the name skate-barrows, They are also familiarly known 
as purses, and are very often to be seen cast up by the waves upon the beach. Rays live 
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mostly near the bottom of the sea, and where the bottom is sand or mud. When dis- 
turbed, they glide in an undulating manner, and defend themselves against assailants by 
lashing with the tail, which is generally armed with spines, and in some species—called. 
sting rays (q.v.), the family trygonide of some naturalists—carries a single long and strong: 
spine, notched on both sides, a formidable weapon, which is used somewhat as a saw. 
Rays are very voracious; they devour fishes, mollusks, and crustaceans. Many of the 
rays are popularly called SkatTe. All of them are edible; some, however, are much. 
better than others;-and whilst, on some parts of the British coast they are regularly used: 
for food, and brought to market, on other parts of the coast, they are rejected, and are: 
thrown out to rot on the beach. Of British species, two of the most common are the 
thornback and the homelyn (q.v.). Another is the common skate, also called the blue: 
skate or gray*skate (rata batis), which is better than either the thornback or homelyn 
as an article of food. The long-nosed skate (R. mucronata) and the white skate (R. 
oryrhynchus) are alsocommon. ‘The skates sometimes attain a very large size, more than 
8 ft. in breadth.— Torpedo (q.v.), cephaloptera (q.v.), etc., are genera of rays. 


RAY, a co. in n.w. Missouri on the n. bank of the Missouri river, drained also by 
Crooked and Fishing rivers; traversed by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé and the 
Wabash railroads; 584 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,215, chiefly of American birth. Surface: 
partly prairie and partly woodland; tobacco, corn, oats, wheat, sorghum, and wool are 
staples. Sheep, horses, and cattle are raised in great numbers. Coal and limestone are 
found. Co. seat, Richmond. 

RAY (or, as he himself occasionally spelled it, WRAY), JoHN, an eminent naturalist, 
was b. at Black-Notley, near Braintree, in Essex, Nov. 29, 1627. He went to Cambridge 
university, where, after having finished his course, he was elected a fellow, and appointed 
Greek lecturer, and afterward mathematical tutor in Trinity college; but after a time 
began to devote himself entirely to the study of natural history. Accompanied by a 
kindred spirit, Francis Willughby, a friend and former pupil of his own, Ray traveled 
over most of the United Kingdom, collecting and investigating botanical and zoological 
specimens, and in 1663 they started ona tour through the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, 
and France, witha similar object, Willughby taking the zoology under his charge, leav- 
ing Ray the botany. In 1667 Ray was elected a fellow of the Royal society, to whose 
Transactions he occasionally contributed valuable papers. In 1672, his friend Willughby, 
with whom Ray had lived ever since he had left the university, died, leaving him guard- 
ian to his two sons (the younger of whom was afterwards raised to the peerage as Baron 
Middleton), an office which Ray discharged, and then, after several changes of resi- 
dence, settled down in his native village, where he died, Jan. 17, 1705. As a botanist 
and zoologist, Ray ranks very high, being distinguished for his patience, acuteness, and 
sagacity; and in knowledge he seems to have been far in advance of his time, as the new 
method of classification of plants which he proposed, though little appreciated or adopted 
by his contemporaries and immediate successors, was eagerly laid hold of by Jussieu and 
others, under whose hands it became the foundation of what is now known as the 
‘‘natural system” of classification. Ray’s zoological works are considered by Cuvier as 
the foundation of modern zoology. In zoology, as in botany, Ray’s works are remark- 
able for the precision and clearness of the classification which he adopts, his divisions in 
the former subject being founded on the structure of the heart and the organs of res- 
piration. The chief of his works on botany are Methodus Plantarum Nova (1682, 2d ed.,. 
revised and amended by himself), in which he details the principles of his new method. 
of classification of plants; Catalogus Plantarum Anglie@ (1670), the basis of all the subse- 
quent floras of Great Britain ; and a second (1677), third (1690), and fourth (1696) edition 
of which were published by himself; Historia Plantarum (8 vols. 1686-1704), a compila- 
tion, including descriptions of all the species which were then known. His zoologicat 
works include the Synopsis Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum et Serpentint Generis (1693), 
and three posthumous volumes on birds, fishes, and insects, published by Dr: Derham, He 
was also the author of some theological works. His friend Willughby having collected 
the materials for an extensive work on the animal kingdom, left to Ray the task of 
arranging and classifying them, and the work accordingly appeared in 3 vols., the 
Ornithologia in 1676, with an English translation by Ray in the following year, and the 
Historia Piscium in 1686 ,(2 vols.). 


RAYLEIGH, Lorp. See STRUTT, JOHN. 


RAYMOND, HENRY JARVIS, LL.D., 1820-69; b. N. Y.;sonof a farmerin Lima, N.Y.; 
passed his younger days on his fathers farm. He graduated at the university of Ver- 
mont in 1840, and studied law in New York, in the mean time supporting himself by 
contributing sketches to the New Yorker, a literary weekly, and teaching. In 1841, on 
the establishment of the New York Tribune, Mr. Raymond was attached to the editorial 
staff, but distinguished himself specially by the ability which he manifested asa reporter. 
In this profession he became quite unrivaled, his accuracy being unquestioned. In 1848 
he transferred his services to the Courier and Enquirer, which connection he maintained 
until 1850; at the same time, and until 10 years later, filling a literary position in the 
house of Harper & Brothers, publishers. In 1849 he was elected by the whig party to 
the state legislature, and re-elected in the following year, when he was chosen speaker; 
in 1851 he visited Europe. Sept. 18, 1851, he published the first number of the New York 
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Times. In 1854 he was elected lieut.gov. of the state, and took 4 prominent part in the 
canvass for Fremont in 1856, and for Lincoln in 1860. He was.an ardent supporter of 
the union cause during the war. In 1864 he was elected to congress, where he supported 
President Johnson’s reconstruction policy. Mr. Raymond was first among American 
journalists. He was in Italy during the Franco-Austrian war in 1859, and gained high 
repute for his account of the battle of Solferino, which was remarkable both as a speci- 
men of vivid writing, and as an extraordinary journalistic victory, the Times, in this 
instance, beating all its competitors. Mr. Raymond was the author of A History of the 
Administration of President Lincoin, 1864 ; A Life of President Lincoln, 1865 ; and Life of 
Daniel Webster, 1858. His death was sudden, and was attributed to overwork. 
RAYMOND, Joun Howarp, tu.D., 1814-78 ; b. New York ; studied in Columbia Col- 
lege ; graduated at Union College in 1832 ; studied law at New Haven, but while there 
his religious views and character were changed, and he resolved to enter the ministry ; 
returned in 1835 to Hamilton, and entered the institute, now Colgate university. e 
was ordained ; declined several important pastorates, and gave himself to teaching. 
After holding professorships in Madison university, he accepted, 1850, a professorship in 
Rochester university, but was soon called to the Brooklyn polytechnic institute. In 
1865 he became president of Vassar college, filling also the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy, where he remained until his death. He was distinguished as an organizer, 
was pleasing and dignified in manner, original and energetic as a teacher. The college 
greatly prospered under his direction. He was connected with the Bapt. denomination. 


RAYMOND, Joun T. (O’Brien), b. Buffalo, N. Y., 1836, made his debut as an actor 
in Rochester, N. Y., in 1853, as Lopez, in the Honeymoon. He appeared at the Hay- 
market theater, London, 1867, and subsequently acted in Paris. He was one of the 
favorite American comedians; his best impersonation being that of Col. Mulberry 
Sellers, in The Gilded Age. He d. 1887. 


RAYMOND, RossitER WORTHINGTON, b. Ohio, 1840; graduated at the Brooklyn 
polytechnic institute in 1858. After spending three years in study at Heidelberg, Munich, 
and Freiberg, he began practice in 1864 in New York as a consulting engineer. Since 
1867 he has been connected with mining journals, and in 1870-82 was lecturer in 
Lafayette college on economic geology. In 1871 he was elected vice-president of the 
American institute of mining engineers, and in 1872-74 was its president. He pub- 
lished annual reports of mining statistics, 1869-76; The Children’s Week; Brave Hearts ; 
The Man in the Moon; Turn About is Fair Play, a musical comedy (1897), etc. 


RAYNAL, GuILLAUME THOMAS FRANCOIS, 1713-96; b. France; educated for the 
priesthood with the Jesuits of Pézénas. In 1747 he went to Paris, and was attached to 
the church of St. Sulpice as a poor Bohemian ecclesiastic. It is told that at this time, 
while the minimum price of a mass by the abbé Prevost was 20 sous, and a-cheaper one 
was offered by the abbé Laporte at 15 sous, Raynal closed the market at 8 sous. His 
peculiarities soon led him out of the church, and he became one of the editors of the 
Mercure de France, where his thoroughly philosophic mind found associates and scope, 
and his taste for history made him a historian. His works, though not now of high 
value, were conspicuous in their time, when philosophy and literary independence were 
novelties. Among his works were Histotre Philosophique et Politique des Htablissements, 
et du Commerce des EHuropéens dans les deux Indes, which contained writings of Diderot 
as well as Raynal. The work was so full of disrespect of priesthood and theology 
that it fell under the condemnation of the parliament, which in 1781 ordered the book to 
be burned, the author arrested, and his property confiscated; which, however, was not 
done. Raynal, who had by this time become renowned for the democratic philosophy of 
his works, traveled to England, Germany, and Russia, and was received with distinction 
by the classes whose status was to be undermined by his principles. He was elected to 
the states-general at the beginning of the French revolution in 1789, but was already near 
his dotage, and made no figure in the great events which followed. 


RAYNOUARD, Francois Juste MARtm, a French poet and philologist, was b. at 
Brignolles, in Provence, Sept. 18, 1761. He studied at Aix, and came to Paris to culti- 
vate literature at the age of 25, but soon went back to the south, and joined the bar at 
Draguignan, where he acquired a high reputation. In 1791 he was elected a member of 
the legislative assembly; but after the fall of the Girondins, whose opinions he shared, 
he was thrown into prison, and fortunately forgotten. Released from confinement after 
the fall of Robespierre, he resumed his profession of advocate, and in the course of five 
or ten years, acquired a modest competency. He then returned to Paris, and devoted 
himself anew to literary pursuits. His first poem, Socrate au Temple d’ Aglaure (Par. 
1803), was followed by the tragedies, Hiéonore de Baviére and Les Templiers, the latter of 
which was brought on the stage in 1805, and met with unbounded success. Two years 
later Raynouard was chosen a member of the academy, of which he became perpetual 
secretary in 1817. He had been made a member of the imperial legislative body in 1806, 
and Napoleon, it is said, even meditated appointing him to the presidency, but could 
not get over Raynouard’s brusque manner and fearless independence of spirit. The 
principal dramas which he wrote during the régime of Napoleon, beside those already 
mentioned, are Scipio; Les Htats de Blois; Don Carlos; Charles I.; Debora; Jeanne @ Arc a@ 
Orleans. Toward the fall of the empire his attention was turned to linguistic studies, 
particularly to the study of the Provencal language and literature; and his researches 
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into the origin, grammatical rules, and transformations of the Romance tongue, led to 
many valuable discoveries, though his theories as to the relation of the language of the 
troubadours to the other tongues derived from Latin, have been shown to be erroneous 
(see RomANIc LanauaGess). His chief writings in this department are—Hléments de la 
Grammaire Romane (Par. 1816); Choix de Poésies Originales des Troubadours (Par. 6 vols., 
1816~21); Grammaire comparée des Langues del Hurope Latine dans leur Rapports avec la 
Langue des Troubadours (Par. 1821); Observations Philologiques sur le Roman du Rou 
(Rouen, 1829); Influence de la Langue Romane (Par. 1835); and Lexique Roman, ou Die- 
tionnaire de la Langue des Troubadours (Paris, 6 vols., 1886-44). Raynouard died at 
Passy, near Paris, Oct. 27, 18386. 


RAZOR, the sharp-bladed instrument used for shaving the beard, has been in use from 
very ancient times; it is alluded to by Homer, and shaving was in fashionable use by 
the Greeks and Romans (see BEARD), as a mark of civilization. Razors are almost unl- 
versally metal blades, made exceedingly sharp; but an exception to this is found in some 
of the razors used by savage nations, as, for instance, the Tahitians, who use pieces of 
shells and sharks’ teeth, upon which they grind very fine edges, sufficiently sharp to 
remove the beard. The Chinese and Japanese, who shave the head as well as the chin, 
use razors similar to the European, except that they rarely have handles. The steel of 
which they are made is of a remarkably fine quality. 

The manufacture of razors in Great Britain is chiefly carried on in Sheffield, which 
place also supplies a large export trade. Great care is exercised in choosing the steel for 
making the blade, but, notwithstanding this, there is scarcely an article made by cutlers 
which is so uncertain in quality when used. Nearly 20 operations are required to pro- 
duce arazor. Superior razors are made in many places in the United States. 


RAZOR-BILL, or RAzor-BILLED AUK, Alca torda, a species of auk (q.v.), also called 
the black-billed auk, very common on the coasts of Britain, and of all the northern 
parts of the Atlantic ocean, frequenting lofty precipices, from which its eggs are taken, 
with those of guillemots, etc., by persons who are let down by ropes for that purpose. 
The eggs are esteemed a delicacy; and the flesh of the bird itself is much used for food. 
Great numbers of razor-bills are annually killed for the sake of their feathers, particu- 
larly on the coast of Labrador, where they are extremely abundant. The razor-bill is 
about 17 in. Jong, from the extremity of the bill to that of the tail. It is a very fierce 
bird, and, if seized, will lay hold of the hand in return, and submit to be choked ere it 
will let go. The egg is about three inches long. The bird lays one or two, 


RAZOR-FISH, or RAzoR-SHELL. See SOLEN. 


REACTION, a term used in reference to the political history of a nation, to designate 
that tendency, often showing itself, to recoil from the effects of reform or revolution, 
and to seek a restoration of the previous state of things, or even of one still more anti- 
quated and despotic. The causes that lead to reaction are various. Sometimes it 
springs, partly at least, from mere disappointment at the smallness of the vésid/e results 
of those changes advocated with so much eloquence, and waiteé for with so much 
enthusiasm and hope. The inconsiderate imagination of the people expects a millennium 
to follow every important change; and when, after the event, men find they are still in 
the old world of imperfections, hardships, and sorrows, they are prone to believe that 
they have been deluded, and are only too willing to lend an ear to the insidious mis- 
representations of those who are opposed to all progress. But more frequently political 
reaction springs from immature, or injudicious, or extravagant revolution. The times 
are not yet ripe (as in the first Italian revolts), or the leaders are unfit (as in the German 
and Hungarian struggles of 1848-49), or excesses are committed (as in the great French 
outbreak of 1789), and so a revolution is nipped in the bud, or overthrown on the battle- 
field; or, inflamed with sanguinary thirst of revenge, it goes mad in a ‘‘ reign of terror,” 
and exhausting itself in unprofitable frenzies, falls at last an easy prey to any bold and 
unscrupulous adventurer whom the crowd may elect out of desperation and disgust of 
anarchy, and whose rule is as absolute as any that preceded it. A reaction may thus, 
in certain cases, be useful, in so far as it teaches reformers and revolutionists the point 
beyond which nature forbids them to go; but its agents are almost invariably base in 
character, odious in their principles, and selfish in their projects. Religious reactions 
exhibit the same characteristics as political ones, and proceed from the same causes. 


REACTION is the term employed in medicine and surgery to indicate the process of 
recovery from a state of collapse. The subjects collapse, reaction, and the general 
effects of shock upon the system are considered in the article on Suock 


READ, Groras, 1733-98 ; b. Md.; educated at Chester and New London; in 1753 
was admitted to the bar, and began practice at Newcastle, Delaware. He held several 
local offices, and was a member of the continental congress 1774-77, In 1777 he became 
vice.pres. of Delaware, and later acting-president. He was the author of the first 
Delaware state constitution and a member of the convention that framed the U. 8. con- 
stitution. In 1782 he was made judge of the court of appeals in admiralty cases; 1789-93 
U. 8. senator; and from 1793-98 chief justice of the Delaware supreme court. 


READ, GEORGE CAMPBELL, d. 1862; b. Ireland; entered the U. 8S. navy as midship- 
man 1804, rising through successive grades to rear-admiral in 1862, He bore a record 
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of bravery and courtesy. In the war of 1812, after the engagement between the Con- 
stitution and the British frigate Guerriere, he received the sword of Capt. Dacres. In 
the autumn of 1812 he was in the action between the United States and the Macedonian. 
In 1861 he was appointed governor of the Philadelphia naval asylum, which position he 
mF at his death. A narrative of his voyage around the world was published in 2 vols., 
1840. ; 


READ, JoHN MEReEpITH, 1797-1874; b. Philadelphia; grandson of George, a 
signer of the declaration of independence; graduated at the university of Pennsylvania 
1812, entered at the bar 1818, was district attorney, city solicitor, and member of the 
city council, and represented his district in the state legislature, 1823; re-elected 1824. 
In 1851, associated with Thaddeus Stevens, he defended C. Hanway in his trial for con- 
structive treason. He was attorney-general of the state and judge-advocate of the court 
of inquiry on Com. Elliot, judge of the supreme court of Pennsylvania 1860. He was 
author of many addresses, opinions, lectures, and newspaper articles. 


READ, JoHN Merepira, jr., b. Philadelphia, 1887; son of John Meredith, chief 
justice of Penn. He graduated at Brown univ., 1858, and at law, 1859. During the 
civil war he was adj. gen. of N. Y.; was consul-gen. at Paris, 1869-73, and acted as 
consul.-gen. for Germany during the Franco-German war. He was U. 8S. minister 
resident at Greece, 1873-79. For services to the Greek govt. he was created a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Redeemer. He was honorary member of a number of 
learned bodies, and besides various scientific and historical papers published Relation of 
the Soil to Plants and Animals (1860); Inquiry concerning Hendrick Hudson (1866) and Letter 
upon the Death of Lord Stanhope (1875). He d. 1896. 


READ, NATHAN, 1759-1849; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard in 1781, and was tutor 
there 1781-84. He settled in Danvers in 1795, and began the manufacture of anchors, 
cables, etc. The next year he invented a machine for cutting and heading nails at one 
operation. He had, in 1791, attempted to utilize steam for navigation, and had pro- 
pelled a boat by means of paddles moved by steam. He was a member of congress 
1800-03, and in 1807 removed to Belfast, Maine, where he was for some years chief 
justice of the court of common pleas. He was the first person in the U. S. to apply for 
a patent; at that time no patent law had been passed. Among his inventions were a 
method of equalizing the action of wind-mills, pumping-engines, and thrashing machines, 
and tubular steam boilers. 


READ, THomas BUCHANAN, an American artist and poet, was born in Chester co., Pa., 
Mar. 12, 1822. Removing to Cincinnati he entered a sculptor’s studio, when only 
seventeen years of age, but in 1841 found his way to New York, where he studied painting 
for a few months, and then went to Boston, where he continued his studies, painted 
‘portraits, and contributed poems to the Boston Courter. In 1846 he removed to 
Philadelphia, but in 1850 went to Europe, and for the rest of his life made Italy 
his home, residing at Florence and Rome, though several times visiting America. In 
1872 he returned to live in this country, but died on May 11, soon after his arrival. 
Read’s best known pictures are those of ‘‘ Longfellow’s Children,” and ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” illustrating his popular poem by that title. He published a prose-romance, The 
Pilgrims of the Great Saint Bernard ; and the volumes of verse, Lays and Ballads (1848) ; 
The New Pastoral (1855) ; The House by the Sea (1556); The Wagoner of the Alleghanies 
(1862) ; A Summer Story and other Poems (1865) ; and Poetical Works (3 vols., Phila. , 1866). 
His ‘‘ Closing Scene” is one of the most beautiful descriptive poems in the English 
language. 

READE, CHARLES, D.C.L., one of the distinguished novelists of the century, was 
born in 1814. He wasthe youngest son of the Jate John Reade, esq., of Ipsden House, 
Oxfordshire. He received his college education at Oxford, and so distinguished him- 
self as to secure a fellowship. In 1843 he was called to the bar as a member of Lincoln’s 
inn; but his legal studies may be presumed to have been merely nominal, and in no long 
time it became obvious that his chosen career was that of literature. The books by 
which he first became known as a writer of distinct mark and promise were his Peg 

Woffington and Christie Johnstone, both full of talent, though as yet somewhat crude 
and immature. In 1856 he fairly established his reputation in the novel in 8 vols., 
Never too Late to Mend, the first of a series of novels, each illustrating some social or 
public evil. Among his subsequen’ works are a tale in one volume, The Course of True 
Love, remarkable for a rare nicety and subtlety in the delineation of its leading female 
character; White Lies (3 vols. 1858); The Cloister and the Hearth (1861); Hard Cash (1863); 
Griffith Gaunt (1866); Put Yourself in His Place (1870); A Terrible Temptation (1871); 
and A Simpleton (1873). He is besides the author of several dramas, which have had 
more or less success on the stage; the most general favorite, perhaps, being that entitled 
Masks and Faces. Mr. Reade was by common consent a writer of marked ability. He 
had much of the true talent of the raconteur, along with considerable dramatic instinct, 
and from all his later novels, a sense of general intellectual vigor is strongly borne in upon 
the reader; while a certain wayward crotchetiness and odd aggressive eccentricity from 
time to time cropping out, serve rather to give to his writing some relish and sting of 
individuality than seriously to mar its effect. A few years before his death, which 
occurred in 1884, Mr, Reade became deeply interested in religion, and abandoned fiction 
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for more serious writing. His Bible Characters, a work of great power, was not 
published till 1889. See Memoirs, by C. L, Reade (1887). 

READE, WILL1AM Winwoop, 1839-75 ; ». Oxfordshire, England ; nephew of Charles 
the novelist. He was noted as a traveler and African explorer. His first African jour- 
ney was in 1862, and on his return he published an account of his tour called Savage 
Africa. n 1868 he started from Sierra Leone and traveled to the sources of the Niger, 
and in 1873 the London 7J%mes sent him as special correspondent with the Ashantee expe- 
dition. In 1875 he published Story of the Ashantee Campaign. Mr. Reade wrote several. 
novels of no great merit, such as Charlotte and Myra (1859) ; and The Outcast (1875), 
and the singular work called The Martyrdom of Man. 

READING, a flourishing municipal and parliamentary borough of England, capital of 
Berkshire, stands on the left bank of the Kennet, 14 m. above the junction of that river, 
with the Thames, and 36 m. w. of London by the Great Western railway. Itis irregular 
in plan, though recently it has been improved in this respect. The tongue of land imme- 
diately above the confluence of the rivers is the chief business part of the town. The 
church of St. Lawrence, with a tall flint tower, still shows traces of its original Norman 
character ; and the Benedictine abbey, now a mere shell, was founded in 1121. ‘There 
is a free grammar school, a large trade in agricultural produce and manufactures of 
silks, iron, biscuits, tin boxes, etc. Pop. ’91, 55,800. 


READING, city and co. seat of Berks co., Pa.; on the Schuylkill river, the Schuylkill 
canal, and the Philadelphia and Reading, the Pennsylvania, and the Wilmington and 
Northern railroads; 54 m. e. of Harrisburg. It was laid out in 1748, incorporated as 
a borough in 1783, and chartered as a city in 1847, and its boundaries were extended in 
1867 and 1869. The city has electric, gravity, and inclined railroads; gas and electric 
lights; Penn’s common and Mineral Spring parks; waterworks owned by the city and 
valued at $1,500,000; several national and state banks and trust companies; homeo- 
pathic medical and surgical, St. Joseph’s, and the Reading hospitals; about 60 churches; 
several dispensaries; homes for orphans; about 40 public school buildings; and public 
school property valued at about $700,000. The U. S. census in 1890 reported for Read- 
ing 4385 manufacturing establishments, employing $14,083,374 capital and 12,966 per- 
sons, paying $5,461,293 for wages and $12,009,332 for materials, and having a combined 
output valued at $20,855,165. The principal manufactures were iron and steel, output. 
nearly $3,000,000, foundry and machine shop products over $1,700,000; cigars and 
cigarettes; wool hats, hardware, brick and tile, planing mill products, malt liquors, and 
clothing. The city also contains the machine and car shops of the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroad and has a large manufactory of stoves. The total assessed valuation - 
is nearly $42,000,000, and the total debt less than $1,000,000, more than half of which is 
the water debt. Pop. ’90, 58,661. 


READING AnD SPEAKING. Reading is the delivery of language from writing; 
speaking is the utterance of spontaneous composition. Reading is merely mechanical 
when words are intelligibly but unimpressively delivered; and it is oratorial in effect 
when the sentiment proper to the utterance is expressed by pauses, tones, emphasis, etc. 
Recitation from memory is another form of reading, the matter being delivered from a 
mental transcript. This mode is highly favorable to oratorical effect, but it is limited in 
application, and untrustworthy where exactness of phraseology is important. Speaking 
from spontaneous composition is the highest form of oratory. The qualities requisite 
for these arts are very different. 

To read well involves a perfect understanding of the construction of sentences, and 
ability to analyze complex forms of composition, and discriminate between essential and 
expletive words; it also involves a nice perception of the qualities of modulation, and 
their relation to expressiveness, together with ability to regulate the voice so as exactly 
to suit the sound to the sense. The study of the art of reading is thus valuable as a 
means of improvement in composition, as well as for its influence in refining the taste, 
and exercising all the faculties of perception, expression, and adaptation. 

In good reading, the thoughts of the writer must first be taken into the reader’s mind, 
and then delivered as the writer himself might have uttered them immediately on their 
conception. Children, when set to read language above their comprehension, are of 
necessity merely mechanical readers; and in this way they acquire habits of unintelli- 
gent reading, which are seldom perfectly thrown off in after-life. In silent reading, or 
the perusal of language for our own information, we gather the sense as we proceed, and 
correct misapprehensions by reflection; in reading aloud for the information of others, 
we must perfectly comprehend the matter before we utter it, so as to avoid misleading the 
hearer. A practiced reader can, no doubt, exercise sufficient prevision at the time of 
reading, by keeping his eye in advance of his utterance, to read any ordinary composi- 
tion fairly at first sight; but for public reading this would be insufficient. Whatever is 
to be read in public should first be well studied in private. The reader thus knowing 
definitely what he has to express, will give forth no uncertain sounds, and his manner 
will have the freedom of memoriter delivery, without the disadvantage of its constraint 
upon the mind. His whole attention will be concentrated on the object of his reading, 
the effective conveyance of the matter and spirit of the composition. The presence of 
the book before him will be necessary chiefly to give confidence, and prevent the possi- 
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bility of rambling. The eye, assisted by memory, will take in clauses and even sentences 
at a glance, so that it may be freely raised during utterance. If the eye of a reader is 
fixed on the book, he seems to be perusing it for his own information; but if he look his 
hearers in the face, as, with due preparation, he should be able to do, his delivery may 
have all the qualities of spontaneous oratory, and be to the hearers speaking rather than 
reading. This effectiveness is rarely exemplified, because the requirements for public 
reading are so little understood, and so habitually neglected in our systems of education. 
The tameness, monotony, and rhythmical sing-song so generally associated with reading, 
have created a prejudice against the use of ‘‘ paper” in pulpit addresses, in consequence 
of which, in some churches, the practice of reading sermons is discountenanced, while 
in others it is positively interdicted. The quality of sermons, as compositions, is seri- 
ously impaired under such circumstances; but the cure for bad reading—against which 
the prejudice is directed—is good reading. All men cannot be orators, but all may be 
taught to read oratorically; and were students systematically trained in this art, the ser- 
vices of the church would be rendered far more attractive and influential. In the absence 
of this training, preachers are the most ineffective of public speakers; and discourses 
prepared to be delivered from memory are among the meanest specimens of literary com- 
Ositions. 
: The chief points of difference between ordinary reading and the utterance of sponta- 
neous composition are the uniform force and time, and continuative tones of the for- 
mer, as contrasted with the reflective breaks and varying modulations and emphases of 
the latter. The speaker feels what he wishes to say, and he conveys with definiteness 
the felt relation of each word to the idea which is dominant in his mind. Expletive and 
explanatory phrases are given parenthetically; ellipses, interpolations between grammati- 
cally related words, similes, quotations, and all other elements of rhetorical style, are 
indicated by changes of modulation; and the point of every sentence is made unmis- 
takably apparent. The reader sees all the parts of a sentence level to his eye, and he is 
apt to deliver them with a corresponding indiscriminativeness of manner; either with- 
out variety of time, tone, and stress, or with mere alternation of force and feebleness, or 
the equal indefiniteness of emphasis on every phrase. ~ 
The first requisite for effective reading is a clear conception of the author’s intention, 
together with such a command of the voice as may enable the reader to express that one 
meaning to the exclusion of all other possible meanings. For every cluster of words is 
like a many-sided crystal, which may be made to throw light from any of its facets, 
according as one or another of them is presented uppermost. The most prominent word 
in the utterance of a sentence is not necessarily the most important grammatica} word, 
, but that which is new in reference to the context; and such words as are already before 
the mind—whether directly stated, inferentially included in former expressions, or 
otherwise implied—are pronounced with subordinateness of manner. ‘Thus, in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes, 


If the first line were read independently, it would be emphasized as follows 
The quality of mercy | is not strained; 


but if read in connection with the preceding context, the emphasis would be different. 
Thus: 


Portia. Then must the Jew have mercy. 
Shylock. On what compulsion must I? Tell me that, 


*‘Mercy” and the ‘‘compulsion” of mercy being thus already before the mind, the chief 
point in Portia’s reply. will now be: 

The quality of mercy és not strained, 

It droppeth, ete. 
But, as to ‘‘ drop” is the natural characteristic of ‘‘rain,” and as rain always falls ‘‘ from 
heaven,” and necessarily upon the ‘‘ place beneath,” these implied words will be pro- 
nounced subordinately; thus: 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. 


Bearing in mind, further, that mercy is of necessity ‘‘ blessed,” the reader will proceed: 
It is twice blessed; 


and as the object of the speech is to soléc?t mercy, he will give prominence to the word 
that advances the suit. Thus: 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


On this principle, the reader shows that he has, in his own mind, performed the writer’s 
ane of thought, and so made the language which he interprets virtually his own. 

ut in order to express with definiteness the thoughts and sentiments thus adopted, the 
reader must have the instrwment of expressiveness perfectly under control. His voice 
should have no more predisposition to any particular tune than the flute or violin of a 
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musician. Tones have an inherent value, which is above and independent of language, 
so that assertive construction may be made to convey interrogative meaning, and inter- 
rogative language may have assertive or imperative force. ‘The modulations of the 
voice unravel all the complexities of composition, separating words from their imme- 
diate context, or connecting them with others from which they are most widely sepa: 
rated in the sentence. Thus, in the following lines: 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 


the clause ‘‘ fresh and gory” is, by relative modulation, shown to refer to ‘‘ him” in the 
preceding line, and not to the nearer words ‘‘ fame” or ‘‘field.” So, also, in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ And they came with haste, and found Joseph and Mary, and the babe 
lying in a manger.” Here the series ‘‘ Joseph and Mary | and the babe” is divided by 
a modulation of the voice, so as to show that the last word ‘‘babe” is alone the gram- 
matical antecedent to the clause ‘‘lying in a manger.” From such illustrations it will 
be obvious that good reading involves close thinking, and that the governing qualities of 
tone demand accurate appreciation and careful culture. 

The tones of the speaking voice are all more or less inflected, in which respect they 
differ essentially from singing tones, which are level, and only varied in pitch. The 
term ‘‘modulation,” as understood by elocutionists, has reference to the general pitch 
of the vocal inflections in a passage. The inflections themselves are all either rising or 
falling. The rising turn of voice carries on the hearer’s attention to what is to follow— 
the falling turn directs attention to what has gone before; the former asks, or appeals to 
the hearer—the latter affirms or enjoins from the speaker; the former is negative—the 
latter is positive. Simple inflections rise or fall directly from their accentual pitch to 
their termination, and the range of the inflection may have any extent, from less than a 
semitone to more than an octave. The strongest rising tones are expressive of interro- 
gation, incredulity, or entreaty, and the strongest falling tones of affirmation, assurance, 
or command, Compound inflections unite the two vocal movements—falling before a 
rising termination, and rising before a falling termination—with one accentual impulse; 
and the effect of this opposition of tone is to add to the expressiveness of the termina- 
tion a suggestion or inference in accordance with the expressiveness of the commencing 
turn. Thus: ‘‘ Not One,” with compound rising tone, implies ‘‘but more.” ‘‘ Even 
one,” with compound falling tone, implies ‘‘and not more.” 

The emphatic force of tones depends on their accentual pitch in relation to that of 
preceding tones, as well as on the extent and the direction of the inflection, The amount 
of possible varfety in these degrees is exceedingly great, but the peculiar expressiveness 
of individual modes of inflection is definite, traceable to systematic principles, and of 
limited extent, depending principally on three qualities— 


1. Rising or falling accent as well as termination; as 
Constant, Constant. 
2. Rising or falling accent with opposite termination; as 
Constant, Constant. 
3. Accent higher or lower than preceding pitch; as 
die? \ Lo To dréam. 
To sléep. sléep? Perchance to 


These three sources of vocal variety the student of elocution should have under ready 
and perfect control. 

The art of elocution has received comparatively little attention in modern times. 
The value of a good delivery is certainly not less now than it was among the orators of 
ancient Greece and Rome; but the assiduity with which the art was cultivated by the 
latter, and the estimation in which it was held by them, present a strong contrast to the 
negligence and apathy of modern speakers in regard to delivery. This fact is not easily 
accounted for; the influence of elocution being such, that an inferior address well 
delivered never fails to create a stronger impression on an audience, than the most mas- 
terly composition that lacks the graces and enforcements of effective utterance and 
action. 

The model for effective reading is to be found in the ordinary style of animated con- 
versation. The speaker’s tones are not governed by the laws of punctuation, or by 
formal grammatical periods. Every clause in a sentence is, to the speaker, a period. 
The most complex sentence is only an aggregation of correlative sentences, each of 
which is a separate act of thought, and should be delivered as such in reading, as it 
always is in speaking. Modulation will show the relation of each part to the whole, but 
inflection should at the same time show each part to be in itself complete, as the state- 
ment of a distinct though subordinate fact or circumstance. 

The rules which some elocutionists have laid down for the reading of sentences, are 
clearly at variance with this natural principle of intonation, and they lead to an artifici- 
ality of manner which is at best a pedantic tune. The formal arrangements of inflec- 
tions which have been gravely prescribed for ‘‘ simple” and ‘‘ compound,” ‘‘ commenc- 
ing” and ‘‘concluding” series, ‘‘penultimate” and ‘‘ ante-penultimate” clauses, etc., 
have done much to discourage students from paying proper attention to the art of elocu- 
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tion, and have almost justified the denunciations of some authors, who have declared 
elocution to be altogether unworthy of study. Thus, archbishop Whately, in his dis- 
gust at the jerking alternations of ups and downs prescribed in elocutionary rules, 
counsels students to have nothing to do with rules, but simply to be ‘‘natural.” To be 
natural, however, is to follow those laws or principles which undoubtedly are to be 
deduced from the operations of the voice in spontaneous speaking; and these must be 
studied by all who would be ‘‘ natural” in practising the art of reading. In elocution, 
as in painting and in every art, the highest attainment of the finished artist is to be natu- 
ral. Nature and art are not opposites; the former is the end of the latter; the latter the 
means to the former. To be natural does not ‘‘ come by nature,” but by art; and ‘art 
itself is nature.” Elocution, therefore, is none the less ‘‘ natural,” that it must be stud- 
ied as an art; and the study of this art is not justly to be contemned, whatever condem- 
nation may be due to the errors of elocutionists. 

To acquire a natural style of reading, the chief point to be attended to is the logical 
clausing of sentences, so as to present, with separate completeness to the hearer’s mind, 
every fact and every associated circumstance, whether principal or subordinate, Punc- 
tuation is not a sufficient guide for this purpose; it will sometimes even mislead. Thus, 
in the following sentence from Macaulay’s Hssay on Milton: ‘‘ Even when a system has 
been formed, there is still something to add, to alter, or to reject ’"—the logic of the sen- 
tence is not brought out by the punctuation. The reader should make a modulative 
break after the word ‘‘ something,” where no comma is placed, and he should, notwith- 
standing the separating commas, unite the three subsequent clauses by a modulative tie, 
to show their expletive nature, and the equal relation of each of them to their common 
antecedent. Thus: ‘‘ There is still something | to add, to alter, or to reject.” 

In the following sentence from the same essay, no comma occurs, but the reader will 
nevertheless divide the period into at least three modulative clauses: ‘‘The blaze of 
truth and liberty | may at first dazzle and bewilder | nations which have become half 
blind in the house of bondage.” Here the first section contains the subject of the sentence, 
the second the predicate, and the third the object, with its dependent clauses, It is to be 
observed that the object ‘‘ nations” is separated from its governing verb ‘‘ bewilder,” 
only because the former is itself the governing antecedent to a new but subordinate sen- 
tence. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that the clausing of sentences for effective 
reading is dependent on a different prmciple from that which regulates punctuation. 

Nor is any particular mode of vocal inflection necessarily associated with any of the 
marks of punctuation. This is particularly to be noted in connection with the sign of 
interrogation. The position of this mark, too, at the end of a period often misleads 
readers into an unnatural tone. The interrogative part of the sentence may not extend 
beyond a single clause, and this may be followed by many clauses within the same 
period. The mark of interrogation would therefore be better placed at the beginning of 
a sentence. But, as above shown, interrogative language may sometimes require for its 
just expression any one of all the tones in the gamut of speech. Thus: ‘‘ Will you?” 
If pronounced with a simple rising tone, this question asks or appeals; and with an 
extended range of inflection, it expresses doubt or surprise. But the form of words does 
not necessitate the rising tone. Thus: ‘‘ Will you?” If pronounced with a simple falling 
turn, the question expresses desire or expectation on the part of the speaker; and with 
an extended range of inflection, it conveys more or less of authoritative injunction. 

The same question may legitimately, also, take either of the compound forms of 
inflection. Thus: ‘‘ Will you?” If pronounced with a compound rising turn, it infers 
some cause of opposition or hindrance; and with an extended range of inflection, insin- 
uates more or less of threatening or penalty. With a compound falling tone, thus: 
“Will you?” it suggests more or less of defiance and contempt, according to the pitch 
of the commencing turn, and the extent of the concluding inflection. 

The principles of vocal expression, clausular pronunciation, emphasis, etc., as above 
sketched, apply equally to speaking as to reading; but it is in connection with the latter 
chiefly that they require to be studied, as they are generally applied instinctively in spon- 
taneous speaking, even by those who are most enslaved by vicious habits in reading. 
The management of the voice, however, should be more than an instinct to the orator; 
and there is much in the philosophy of vocal expression that will be studied with equal 
advantage by both speakers and readers. 

Extemporaneous speaking is greatly assisted by a good habit of elocution, and it is 
at the same time strongly conducive to the formation of such a habit. The deliberate 
utterance which weighs every phrase, gives the mind time to revolve its ideas, and choose 
the most effective words for their expression; and the evolution of a continuous train of 
thinking in coherent sentences compels deliberation and guarded delivery. But while 
the grandest triumphs of oratory are thus to be achieved, the requisites for success are 
such that great orators must ever be few in number. The ancient rhetoricians describe 
their model speaker as one who is accomplished in all knowledge, and esteemed for every 
virtue, and who has devoted more than the average duration of human life to laborious 
preparation; for they held that the oratorical faculty could not attain its full develop- 
ment and influence until hoary hairs had added the venerableness of age to a reputation 
for learning, sagacity, and unimpeachable morality. 


| 
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Speaking from memory admits of the application of every possible element of effec- 
tiveness, rhetorical and elocutionary; and in the delivery of a few great actors, the high- 
est excellence in this art has been exemplified. But speaking from memory requires the 
most minute and careful study, as well as high elocutionary ability, to guard the speaker 
against a merely mechanical fluency and thoughtlessly rhythmical utterance. This 
mode of delivery is therefore only appropriate to special efforts, for which due prepara- 
tion can be made. Otherwise, memoriter delivery—as of sermons composed and learned 
at the rate of one or two every week—is altogether incompatible with excellence either 
of matter or of manner. 

That the art of reading, which is on all accounts worthy of the highest position 
among the exercises of students for the oratorical professions, should be so utterly neg- 
lected in our systems of education, is a reproach to the enlightenment of our age; and it 
is especially a scandal to our universities, in which the examples of the famous orators 
- of antiquity, and the lessons of their experience, are so fully known, yet practically dis- 
honored. 


READJUSTERS. See REPUDIATION. 


REAGAN, JoHN HENNINGER, b. Sevier co., Tenn., 1818, studied law and emigrated 
to Texas, 1839; was a member of the legislature, 1847-49; was judge of the district 
court; was elected to congress in 1856, 1858, and 1860; was deputy to the provisional 
confederate congress, 1861, and served as postmaster-gen. of the confederate govt. He 
was a member of the state constitutional convention, 1875, a member of congress in 
1876-87, and a U. S. senator in 1887-91, resigning to become a railroad commissioner of 
Texas. 

REAL is a phrase much used in the law of the United States in combination with 
various other terms. In the law of England and America real property or real estate, or 
realty, constitutes one of the great subdivisions of all property, consisting of what is 
popularly known as land and houses, which are not legal terms; personal property, or 
personalty, includes all the other kinds of property, as goods and chattels, money, etc. 
‘The same or a similar distinction pervades the laws of all countries. In the Roman law 
things were divided into movable and immovable. In the law of Scotland the division 
is into heritable and movable. The division into realty and personalty comes into opera- 
tion in the event of the death of an owner of property, especially when he dies intestate, 
in which case his realty goes to the heir-at-law, and the personalty to his administrators 
or executors. See Succession. A division also exists in England of actions into real and 
personal actions, the object of the former being to recover real property, and of the latter 
to recover damages, or the possession of personal property; while there is also a class of 
actions called mixed actions, which partake of the nature of both. With regard to 
chattels there is also a subdivision into real chattels and personal chattels, the former 
consisting of contracts and interests affecting real estate, such as leases and mortgages, 
while personal chattels include corporeal movables. Then there is a division of assets 
into real assets and personal assets, the former being the real estate, so far as it can be 
made according to the rules of law liable for the debts of the deceased. In Scotland the 
word is also frequently used technically, though not in the same sense as in England. 
Thus, real actions in Scotland mean actions the object of which is to recover possession 
of the property itself, whether heritable or movable, and a real right is a right to the 
property itself in a like sense. 


REAL’, a silver coin and money of account in Spain, Mexico, and other old Spanish 
possessions. It is the #, part of the piaster (peso duro), or 4 of the peseta, the franc 
of the new Spanish decimal system, and has a value, varying with the exchange, of about 
24d. Of the old Spanish reals now disused, the real de piata was the 4 of the 
piaster or peso duro (see PIASTER); and the copper-real or real de vellon, was the 31, part 
of the piaster. The real was first coined in Spain in 1497, and has since that time 
frequently varied in value. At the present day, in Mexico, Peru, and the Central 
American republics, the piaster is divided into eight reals, and silver coins of one real are 
current, while in Colombia it is divided into 10 reals, and silver reals and half-reals are 
coined. The real is also a money of account in Portugal, being the equivalent of 40 reis. 

REAL’GAR, a mineral consisting of about 70 parts of arsenic and 380of sulphur. This 
native sulphuret of arsenic is of a very brilliant scarlet color, general translucent, but some- 
times transparent ; and occurs in the vicinity of volcanoes, and in many igneous rocks ; 
massive, disseminated, or crystallized. Its crystals are prisms, sometimes needle-like. 
It yields to the pressure of the nail. 

REAL-GYMNASIUM. See GyMNASIA. 


RE’ALISM. See NoMINALISM. 


REALISM AND NATURALISM rin LitERATURE. During the present century a new 
school of fiction-writing has established itself in modern literature, at first in France, 
and subsequently in England and the United States. This school calls itself ‘‘ realistic” 
as opposed to ‘‘ idealistic,” or ‘‘romantic.” The romantic school had regarded the 
function of the novelist as oneof imagination. His task was to be that of a story-teller, to 
imagine a series of incidents more or less probable, and a set of characters more or less 
heroic. His world was in mary respects an ideal world. On the other hand, the realists 
conceive of the novelist’s vocation as that of an accurate reporter of what he has care- 
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fully observed in the every-day life of the world about him. Imagination is then an imped- 
iment to this exact reproduction of truth, for the realistic school deals only with facts. 
To it nothing is too trivial, or too commonplace, or too unpleasant to be recorded. In 
a word, ‘‘any corner of nature,” if accurately depicted, will be profoundly interesting. 

The progenitor of this school is said by the realists themselves to be Rousseau (q.v.), 
who, in his Confessions adopted the plan of setting forth minutely the exact details of his 
life, concealing nothing, even those that were in the highest degree discreditable and 
shameful. But Rousseau merely furnished the suggestion of the tremendous force that 
lies in naked veracity, and did not himself apply the theory to fiction. This was first 
done by Marie-Henri Beyle (q.v.) (1783-1842), better known by his pseudonym of Sten- 
dhal, who, in his novels Armance, Le Rouge et le Noir, and La Chartreuse de Parme, 
carried out a process of ruthless vivisection based upon an intensely keen observation of 
social and physiological phenomena. The realistic method was carried out on a grand 
scale and with brilliant success by Honoré de Balzac (q.v.), in his Comédie Humaine. 
In this marvellous series of works, this the greatest of French novelists attempted to de- 
lineate the entire life of his time, extenuating nothing, glozing over nothing, but 
depicting motive and action with minute fidelity to truth. Of him it has been said with 
little exaggeration that he has drawn the whole world of character and in him realism 
in literature finds its greatest name. oes following him comes Gustave Flau- 
bert (1821-1881) whose Madame Bovary, published in 1859, achieved at once a great 
success and a great scandal. It wasa study in provincial life, as unsparing as any study 
of Balzac’s, but truer to life, and far superior in style. The supposed immorality of 
some of the scenes, and of the tone of the book itself, led to the prosecution of the 
author, who was, however, acquitted. Of this book, a distinguished Roman Catholic 
prelate has said: ‘‘ Whoever has had to hear confessions in a provincial town, knows 
how true itis.” Carl Joris Huysmans (1848- ) pushed realism to extreme lengths in his 
selection of subjects and scenes that are usually banished from polite society, and his 
book Marthe, which was too crude for even the indulgent censorship of modern France, 
may perhaps be truly regarded as the first of the ‘‘ naturalistic,” as distinct from the 
merely ‘‘ realistic,” novels. 

The naturalists may be regarded as writers who arerealists and something more. They 
profess to derive from Stendhal through Balzac and Flaubert. That is to say, they 
adopt the analytic method and devote themselves chiefly to the study of character. But 
they go further and object to the processes of art. According to them, literature is to 
be strictly “‘scientific,’ comparable not with painting or drawing, but with anatomy, 
dissection. Everything must be set down on the principle of anewspaper report. Now 
in practice a book constructed upon such a principle, devoid of plot, of style, of imagi- 

‘nation, must, in the nature of things, be dullreading. Hence, by way of correcting this 
defect which, however, the ‘‘ naturalists ” do not admit to exist, the writers of this school 
have almost invariably selected their subjects from those divisions of human action 
usually classed as vice and crime, which for their own sake, and apart from any pleas- 
ure based upon an artistic appreciation, possess for many persons a morbid interest. 
Thus the naturalistic method results practically, as one of its chief advocates declares, in 
an attempt ‘‘ immediately to reach the beast in man, whether covered by a black coat or 
a blouse.” ‘‘It is the beast that his temperament leads him always to see, and to see ex- 
clusively. A swarming, huddled mass of growling creatures, each hounded on by 
his fonts appetites of greed and lust. All nobler aspirations and emotions he regards 
as the lying inventions of writers who deceived their fellows before the dawn of 
Naturalism.” 

Hence it naturally follows that the tone of the naturalistic fiction as a whole is de 
pressing, degrading, cynical, and pessimistic, and to a healthy mind repellent. The 
chief writers of this school in France are M. Emile Zola (q.v.), M. Guy de Maupassant, 
the brothers De Goncourt, Cabulle Mendés and, to some extent, M. Alphonse Daudet. 

In English literature, realism has some great names, though its development has 
been less morbid and more healthy. In many ways, Thackeray was arealist of the schoot 
of Balzac ; and to-day Mr. Henry James and Mr. W. D. Howells follow largely the 
realistic formula. In German literature, Julius Stinde (q.v.), the author of Die Famiiie 
Buchholz, is well known for his successful adoption of the same methods. Naturalism 
is in general too unsavory in its traditions for the Anglo-Saxon mind to accept ; but in a 
mild way, there are two contemporary writers who have professedly ranged themselves 
with the school of Zola--Mr. George Moore in England and Mr. Edgar Saltus in the 

- United States. See FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE; ZOLA, EMILE. 


REAL PRESENCE, in the Eucharist, a doctrine forming an article in the belief of the 
Roman, the Greek, and other eastern churches, and of some bodies or individuals in 
other Christian communions, according to which it is held that, under the appearance 
of the Eucharistic bread and wine, after consecration by the priest, Christ himself is 
really and substantially present, body and blood, soul and divinity. The word really 
is used in opposition to ‘‘ figuratively ;” and the decree of the council of Trent, which is 
the authoritative expositor of the Roman Catholic belief, conjoins with that word the 
terms “‘ truly ” and ‘‘ substantially,” the former being used in order to exclude the notion 
of @ barely typical representation, such as is recognizable in the paschal lamb and the 
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other Messianic types of the old law ; and the latter for the purpose of meeting the view 
ascribed to Calvin, that Christ, as apprehended by the faith of the believer, was for 
such believer rendered virtually present in the Eucharist, and that his body and blood 
were received in virtue and efficacy, although not in corporeal substance. The belief of 

the Roman and eastern churches as to the reality of the presence, was shared by Luther, 

who, however, differed from Roman Catholics as to the mode ; and has been followed 
also by one school of divines in the Anglican church, whose doctrine became very promi- 
nent in the time of Laud, and has been revived in the late Tractarian movement. But 
between Catholics and the great.majority of the Protestant bodies, one marked difference: 
exists. According to the former, the presence of Christ in the consecrated Eucharist is. 
permanent ; so that he is believed to be present not alone for the communicant who re- 
ceives the Eucharist during the time of his communion, but also remains present in the 
consecrated hosts reserved after communion. On the contrary, all the Lutherans, fol- 
lowed by other sects, confine their belief of the presence to the time of communion, and. 
all, with hardly an exception, repudiate the worship of the reserved elements. Anglican 
Tractarians hold the doctrine of the permanent presence. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


REALISCHULE, A name used in Germany to designate a kind of high school, the chief 
aim of which is to afford thorough practical instruction to students contemplating an 
industrial or commercial career. In other words, the realschule is to the future artisan 
what the-classical gymnasium is to the embryo university student. The first permanent 
realschule was founded by J. J. Hecker in 1747. Isolated institutions of this type after- 
wards sprang up in various places, but they were not successful until 1822. In 1859 the 
government framed a definite plan for them, as had previously been done for the gym- 
nasium. Three kinds of realschulen were then distinguished : those of the first rank, 
those of the second rank, and héhere Biirgerschulen (higher burger schools). ‘Those of 
the first two orders required each a nine-years’ course, and those of the last a six-years’ 
course. Since 1882 there have been, generally speaking, but two orders: (1) those 
which include Latin, the real gymnasium and real progymuasium ; (2) those which do 
not include Latin, Ober realschulen, realschulen, and héhere Biirgerschulen. ‘The Ober 
realschulesis more modern in its tendencies than the Real gymnasium, and hence more 
popular. The curriculum includes modern languages, natural science, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, etc., besides minor branches. Realschulen are now 
also to be found in Russia, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. The future of this institu- 
tion in its widest sense is assured. 

REAM, a.certain quantity of paper, consisting of 20 quires, each quire containing 24 
folio sheets. A printer’s ream should consist of 214 quires. The word appears to be 
derived from the Saxon ream, a band, and was probably applied in consequence of the 
bundle of paper being held together by a band. 

REAPING, the act of cutting corn, has been performed from time immemorial with 
an instrument called a reaping-hoek or sickle. The sickles in use among the ancient 
Jews, Egyptians, and Chinese appear to have differed very little in form from those 
employed in Great Britain. The reaping-hook is a curved instrument of about 14 ft. 
in length, tapering from a breadth of about 2 in. at the butt-end, where it is fixed into 
a wooden handle. The edge is sometimes serrated, but, as a rule, it has long been made: 
plain and sharp like a knife, 

The process of reaping with either the sickle or the scythe is, however, both tedious. 
and expensive ; and hence, during the last three-quarters of a century, many attempts 
have been made to accomplish the work by machinery—attempts which, in the course 
of the last 20 years, have been crowned with complete success. Reaping by machinery, 
however, is no modern invention. Pliny the elder, who was born early in the 1st c. of 
the Christian era, found a reaping-machine in Gaul. He says: ‘‘ In the extensive fields. 
in the lowlands of Gaul, vans of large size, with projecting teeth on the edge, are driven 
on two wheels through the standing corn by an ox yoked in a reverse position. In this. 
manner the ears are torn off, and fall into the van.” Palladius, about four centuries. 
later, found a similar appliance for reaping corn in Gaul. 

In modern times the idea of a mechanical reaper appears to have originated with a 
Mr. Capel Lloft, who, in 1785, suggested a machine something after the pattern of the: 
ancient one above described. Between that time and the great exhibition of 1851, in 
London, from which the general use of mechanical reapers. may be said to date, the 
patents taken out for reaping-machines were very numerous. In 1826 Mr.. Bell con- 
structed an efficient and simple machine, which long continued in use, and several 
features of which are observable in the reapers of the present day. In the United States, 
before 1832, only eight patents were granted. 

Obed Hussey in 1833 invented the reciprocating angular wave-edged knife, serrated 
now for reaping, smooth for mowing, and moving as one blade of a pair of scissors in as. 
many stationary blades—double fingered, embracing the sickle above and below—as 
there were projections or serrations in the sickle. His reaper was tried in Hamilton 
county, Ohio, in 1833, and patented in the same year. Following him, in 1834, C. M. 
McCormick, formerly of Virginia, now of Chicago, patented a reaper ; farther improved. 
by him sin 1845 and 1847, and in all adopted Hussey’s knife; but since the Hussey 
reaper, carrying a platform and support for the raker, raked directly rearward, the 
improvement of Seymour of Brockport, and Palmer and Williams in 1851, changed the 
platform to a quadrant shape, and employed a vibrating rake, from the centre of the 
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platform circle. After this Bell's machine again appeared in competition, in England, 
with Hussey’s and McCormick’s, in 1858. Following these, Dorsey of. Maryland in 
1856 added to the rake over the quadrant platform three additional arms, and made its 
motion continuous; and following him, Samuel Johnston of Brockport, N. Y., placed 
rake teeth on each arm of the Dorsey rake, and a double cam guide-way to the pivot 
head. Thus the reel was abandoned, only continuing to be used with some special 
machines; but from the invention, in 1858, of the C. W. and W. W. Marsh harvester— 
a simple addition of an elevating device and raised table for reception of grain—the use 
of the reel revived. Many varieties—notably the McCormick, Elward, and Adams and 
French (vibrating slats to shift the grain step by step as an apron and elevator)—have all 
had as an object the carrying of manual or mechanical binders; the latter using wire and 
cord, and freeing the former human binder for other labor. The wire binders have 
been proved injurious in leaving wires to go through threshing, and the string binder has 
‘superseded them. In mowers, simply cutting, the Wheeler type, invented in 1854; the 
Buckeye, of the same year, invented by Aultman and Miller ; and the Ball type, all 
aimed at flexibility. Ketchum and Kirby originated the one-wheel class of machine. 

The movements of the cutters of these machines. were various. A few were advanc- 
ing only, some sidelong and advancing, others reciprocating and advancing, a large 
number continuous and advancing, and others continuous and alternate. The recipro- 
cating and advancing motion is that now employed on the machines in use. The 
principal difference in the machines now so largely used for cutting corn is in the form 
and character of the cutters, and in the mode of delivering the grain after it is cut. 

The cutting-knives are of two kinds—one, obtuse-angled and serrated; the other, 
acute-angled and for the most part plain. Both are attached to a bar, and are made to 
work through another bar of iron fitted with hollow fingers, called guard-fingers, which, 
projecting forward, catch the standing corn, and retain it firmly until it is cut. The 
serrated knife saws through it; the plain knife clips it, as it were; the finger-guard 
forming the fixed blade of the scissors. 

The delivery of the sheaves is effected either by manual or mechanical labor; but the 
vast proportion of the machines in use are what are termed manual delivery-reapers. 
The delivery of the sheaves by manual labor is now almost at the back of the machine, 
the side delivery being generally abandoned, unless in the self-deliveries. In deliver- 
ing the grain a man with a short-handled rake in his hand sits upon the machine almost 
opposite the cutting apparatus. With this he inclines the grain toward the knife; and 
when eufficient to make a sheaf has been cut, he rakes it off the platform upon the 
machine, onto which it has fallen, and deposits it on the ground. In making a neat 
and squarely-formed sheaf, the raker is greatly assisted by a hinge in the platform, which 
enables him, by pressure of the foot, to tip the board over, so as to Jet the corn slide 
gently down. With the back-delivery the sheaves must be tied up and removed out of 
the way of the machine before it comes round again. Such a reaper, therefore, always 
requires a full supply of hands to attend upon it. But it is the best for allthat. It does 
require a skillful, careful man to ‘‘tilt,” but the fact that the course has to be kept clear 
for the horses every round spurs the laborers, who thus do more work than they would 
otherwise accomplish. Besides, it is a very doubtful advantage to be enabled to slash 
down the crops irrespective of the gathering capacities. Moreover, with the self- 
deliveries it is the distance gone over, and not the quantity of crops collected, that regu- 
lates the size of the sheaf. With uneven crops this is an inconvenience. Sheaves of 
different sizes are very troublesome in the stook. They will not stand well, and in 
stacking it is difficult to keep uniformity in building. Large and small-sized sheaves 
are not equally dried, and are not ready for stacking at the same time. Hight people 
“‘lifting” after the manual-reaper will do as much work as nine following the self-deliv- 
ery, so that the saving of a man’s labor claimed by the self-delivery is doubtful. The 
sheaves are rather better formed by the manual machine than by the self-delivery. Each 
kind has, however, and will likely continue to have its advocates, though the preponder- 
ance is in favor of the manual. 

The mechanical or self-delivery machines, as they are generally called, are of two 
kinds—one lays the cut corn in swaths, the other deposits it in sheaves. The latter is 
decidedly the best and most fashionable of the two. *: 

~ In M’Cormick’s automatic delivery-machine, a rake is so used that ‘‘ during one part 

of the revolution of the gathering-reel it acts as one of the vanes of the reel in bending 
the standing corn to the cutting-blades. When the rake reaches the cutting-blades in 
front of the platform, it ceases to revolve around the reel-shaft (which continues its 
rotary motion), and is made to move horizontally upon a vertical hinge, to which one 
end is attached (the points of the teeth being near the surface of the platform), sweeping 
the cut corn off at the side, and depositing it on the ground in sheaves ready for the 
binder,” 


REASON—REASONING. The word reason denotes that function of our intelligence 
having reference to the attainment of a particular class of truths. We know a great 
many things by immediate or actual experience. Our senses tell us that we are thirsty, 
that we hear a sound, that we are affected by light. These facts are truths of sense, or 
of immediate knowledge, and do not involve the reason. Reason comes into play when 
we know a thing not immediately, but by some indirect process; as when, from seeing 
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a river unusually swollen, we believe that there have been heavy rains at its sources. Here 
the mere sense tells us only that the river is high; it is by certain transitions of thought, 
or by the employment of our thinking powers, that we come to know the other circum- 
stance, that in a remote part of the country there have been heavy rains. 

In ascertaining these truths of reason, or of inference, as they are called, there are 
various steps or operations, described under different names. ‘Thus we have (1) DEDUc- 
TION, or SyLLoGism; (2) INDUCTION; and (3) GENERALIZATION of notions, of which 
ABSTRACTION and DEFINITION are various phases. These are described under their sev- 
eral designations. The nature of the function or faculty denominated reason or the rea- 
soning faculty can be explained by showing how it results from the fundamental powers 
of the intelligence. See ASsocrATION oF IDEAS. 

There is another and peculiar signification attached to the word reason, growing out 
of the philosophy of Kant. He maintained the existence of certain principles or cogni- 
tions @ priori, or of intuitive origin, and not derived from experience, such as cause and 
effect, the axioms of mathematics, etc. See Common Sense. It was a function of the 
reason, according to him, to recognize those principles; while the generalizations of 
mere experience, as that water extinguishes fire, were proved by the understanding. 
Other philosophers give the name ‘‘noetic faculty” (Greek, nows) to the same function. 
Hamilton calls it the ‘‘ regulative faculty.” 


REAUMUR, Reni ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, a celebrated naturalist and physicist, 
was born at La Rochelle, in the department of Charente-Inférieure, France, Feb. 28, 1683; 
and studied in the Jesuits’ college at Poictiers, and afterward at Bourges. With an eye 
observant of facts of every kind, and an indiscriminate thirst for information, he yet 
specially devoted his attention to physics, natural history, and mathematics. In 1708 
he went to reside at Paris, where he speedily attracted general attention by the publica- 
tion of three geometrical memoirs on particular cases of the intersection of lines; and in 
1708 he was elected a member of the academy of sciences, and was charged with the 
supervision of the work Description des divers Arts et Métiers, published under the aus- 
pices of the government. Réaumur lightened his labors with occasional researches into 
various subjects of natural history. These researches occupied him from 1708 to 1715, 
and were followed by a series of investigations into the condition of the woods, gold- 
bearing rivers, and turquois mines of France. His investigations into the nature of the 
turquoises of Languedoc led him to the discovery, that they consisted of the fossil teeth 
of extinct animals. The collections of memoirs of the academy of sciences from 1722 
till 1725 contain a number of papers by Réaumur, in which he details his discoveries 
of the mode of producing steel from iron (an art till that time unknown in France), of 
the tendency which fused metals have to become crystallized, and of the mode of tin- 
ning iron (also till that time unknown in France). For these brilliant and valuable suc- 
cesses, he received from the French government a sum of 12,000 livres, which he spent 
in promoting and encouraging the industrial arts in his native country. Réaumur’s 
volatile genius next prompted him to take up the subject of pottery; and here also his 
ingenuity and perseverance were rewarded with success, for though he failed in success- 
fully imitating the porcelain of China, he succeeded in producing (1789) an opaque glass, 
which was equal to the porcelain of Saxony and Japan. All this time he occasionally 
pursued his studies in natural history, at one time propounding a mode for preserving 
eggs (by coating them with fat), at another giving directions for the production of fowls 
by artificial incubation. His invention of the thermometer (q.v.) which bears his name 
need not be more than mentioned here. He died of a fall from a horse at his estate of 
Bermondiére, in the department of Maine, Oct. 17, 1757, leaving behind him a volumin- 
ous collection of works on all the subjects above stated, also a treatise on ‘‘ the silk of 
spiders,” which was translated into Manchu by the command of the emperor of China; 
and a number of memoirs (1731-40), containing his thermometric researches on air, and 
on mixtures of fluids with fluids or solids. But by far his most important work is the 
Mémoires pour servir a l’ Histoire des Insectes (Paris, 6 vols. 1734-42), which embodies 
a number of original observations and: discoveries concerning the habits and in- 
stincts of insects, sufficient of itself to immortalize their author. Only six volumes of 
this work have been published, the seventh being very incomplete at the period of the 
author’s death. While collecting materials for this great work, he kept numerous 
insects of all kinds in his garden, in order to have every opportunity for observing them. 
. The academy of sciences obtained, by the terms of Réaumur’s will, his collections of 
. minerals and plants; materials for a history of quadrupeds and birds, afterward made 
use of by Brisson and Buffon; a history of arts, in MS.; and an immense number of 
finished and unfinished MS. memoirs. 


REBATE, a longitudinal groove, cut in a piece of timber, to receive the edge of 
another piece, or the ends of a number of pieces of wood. A notch, such as that in a 
Dee aaerd for the door, is also called a rebate. in masonry, such a joint is called a 
joggle. 

REBAT'ED, in heraldry, having the points broken off or cut short. 


REBEC (anciently rwbéde or rebelle) the English name for a three-stringed instrument 
played with a bow. It wasof Arabian or Turkish origin and known as rebab, and was 
introduced into Spain by the Moors. It was in outline like the mandolin, shaped like 
the half of a pear, with a long neck, finished by a curved human head. Two trefoil 
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shaped sound-holes ornamented the belly, and the instrument was fitted, with a bridge 
and sound-post. The performer held it against his breast, or under his chin, like a 
violin. The rebec was the parent of the violin, and the three gut strings were tuned 
like the three lower vielin strings, G, A, and D. The tone was loud and harsh, but 
powerful, which made it a favorite in medieval orchestras. Henry VIII. employed it 
in his state band. It was used in Shakespeare’s time, and Hugh Rebeck figures as a 
musician in Romeo and Juliet. The rebec was chiefly used to accompany dancing, 
but after the violin and viol made their appearance it was banished to the streets and 
Tustic festivities. The rebec survived longer in France than in England, but it was so 
totally ignored that no specimen is known to exist. 


REBECCA RIOTS. These took place in Wales (1843-44) and rose from the objection of 
jthe people to the great number of toll gates and their antipathy to the tolls. Large 
“bodies of men, mounted, armed with pickaxes, hatchets, sledges, and guns roamed 
through the counties Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Brecon, led by an immense 
man, dressed in women’s clothes, throwing down the toll-gates, destroying the turnpikes,, 
clamoring for the ‘‘possession of the gate” like the ‘‘seed of Rebecca” (Gen. xxiv. 
60). Their disguise was so complete, and so secretly did they manage their expeditions, 
that notwithstanding the exertions of the magistrates, aided by the military, it was 
many months before they could be checked. 


REBELLION (Lat. rebellio, from bellum, war, a revolt by nations subdued in war), an 
openly avowed renunciation of the authority of the government to which one owes alle- 
giance, or a levying of war to resist the authority of the government. Unlike insurrec- 
tion, which may be merely an opposition to a particular law, rebellion involves a design 
to renounce all subjection to the state. It must be remembered that resistance to the 
power of a constitutional state, represented by its officers and armed forces, is not 
rebellion unless the power of that state is being exerted and exercised in accordance 
with the constitution and the laws. Otherwise, the resistance is lawful and the exercise 
of power by the state, unlawful. Thus, in England, at the time of the revolution of 
1648, the theory upon which the parliamentary party acted was that it truly represented 
the laws, while the King was the rebel ; and when Charles I. was tried, it was on the 
charge of treason, in levying war upon the constitutive authorities of the Kingdom. 

In case of a radical and deep-seated difference of opinion as to what is the proper 
interpretation of the law, an armed resistance to its authority in the person of its 
elected officers is to be regarded as rebellion if it fails to make its interpretation good. 
In other words, when a question of this sort is once left to the arbitrament of force, it 
is but right to abide by the results of that arbitrament, which is among nations the 
court of the last resort. Thus, the revolt of the American colonies against Great 
Britain in 1776, was styled by the English crown lawyers a rebellion; but as the 
colonies made good their interpretation of their rights, the struggle has passed into 
history as the American Revolution, and not as the American Rebellion. So the ‘‘ War 
between the States,” as Mr. Alexander H. Stephens chose to call it, arose because of a 
radical difference of opinion regarding the nature of the federal Union. The view, 
first logically formulated by Mr. John C. Calhoun, and adopted by the South, was that 
the Union arose as a compact between sovereign states, between whom there was no 
supreme arbitrator; and hence each state must decide for itself whether or not the 
compact was properly carried out, with the right to withdraw from that compact if it 
appeared to be violated. The Websterian view, on the other hand, which was generally 
held by the North, was to the effect that the states in entering the Union, had once for 
all divested themselves of their individual national identity and had merged their 
original supremacy in the central government ; and that in case of wrong, the Supreme 
Court was an arbitrator ready to do impartial justice as between the state and the 
nation. Hence, the northern view did not admit the right of any state to secede from 
the Union ; and the civil war was the appeal to arms for the final settlement of this 
perplexing question. That appeal having resulted in the establishment, once for all, 
of the northern view, it may be held without offense and without prejudice to the 
correctness of the southern view, as a matter of abstract constitutional interpretation, 
that in its practical outcome, the war waged for four years by the Southern Confederacy 
was a rebellion and not a war between sovereign states. See Stephens, A Constitutional 
View of the War between the States ; Hurd, Theory of Our National Existence ; Bart- 
lett’s Literature of the Rebellion ; Davis, International Law (1891); Burgess, Constitu- 
tional Law (1891); Greeley, The American Conflict; and the Debate between Webster 
and Hayne. 

REBELLIONS famous in history have been the following : The rebellion of the people 
of England against Charles I. in 1648; the rebellion of 1688 against James II. ; the 
rebellion of the American colonies against the British Crown in 1776; the rebellion of 
the French people against the Monarchy in 1798; the rebellion of the Sepoys against 
British rule in India, in 1859, commonly called the Indian Mutiny ; the revolt of the 
Greeks against the Turks in 1823 ; the Secession movement for the dissolution of the 
American Union in 1861 ; and the revolt of the Cubans against the rule of Spain in 
1869. Such of these movements as were successful are now known as Revolutions, in 
accordance with the principle set forth above. 

REBELLION, CoMMISSION OF. In Great Britain a Commission of Rebellion is a 
commission awarded against a person who treats ihe sovereign’s authority with con- 
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tempt by not obeying his proclamation according to his allegiance and refusing to 
attend the sovereign when required. 

The expression ‘‘the great rebellion,” is generally applied in England to the revolt 
of the Long Parliament against the authority of Charles I. It began with the votes of 
the two houses regarding the militia in 1642, by which they endeavored to seize the 
military power of the country, and the departure of the king for York, which was 
immediately followed by the breaking out of hostilities. The civil war was, properly 
speaking, terminated by the submission of Charles to the Scots, in April, 1646; but the 
period of the rebellion is usually held to include the commonwealth or protectorate, and 
and to extend to the restoration of Charles II. in May, 1660. 

The revolts in behalf of the house of Stuart in 1715 and 1745 are often, particularly 
in Scotland, spoken of emphatically as ‘‘ the rebellion.” The former rising in favor of 
the Chevalier de St. George, son of James II. of England, called the Old Pretender, was 
headed by the earl of Mar, and put down in 1716: the latter was led by prince Charles 
Edward, known as the young pretender, who, landing in the Hebrides, was joined by 
the Highland chieftains and numerous followers, and after taking possession of Edin- 
burgh, and marching to Derby, retreated into Scotland, and was defeated with great 
slaughter by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 


REBELLION, WAR or THE, the name popularly given at the North to the conflict be- 
tween the northern and southern states of the Union in 1861-65 ; ostensibly and immedi- 
ately occasioned by disagreement between the two sections on the subject of slavery, 
but perhaps not less the result of long-standing political and economical differences, and 
of a general failure to assimilate on the part of the northern and southern people. The 
question of slavery had rested for ten years after the Missouri Compromise of 1821 ; but 
the formation of anti-slavery societies in the North in 18382, and the public agitation 
which followed, led by Arthur Tappan, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
other prominent abolitionists, aroused a strong public sentiment in opposition to slavery. 
This sentiment found expression in the nomination of anti-slavery candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency at each election from 1840 ; by the introduction into congress of 
the ‘‘Wilmot Proviso” in 1846; and by the John Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry in 1859; while 
the opposition which it created was signified by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise act 
in 1854 ; the ‘‘ Dred Scott” decision in the U. 8. supreme court in 1857; and the adop- 
tion of the Kansas (Lecompton) constitution of 1858. The John Brown affair (see Brown, 
JOHN) had greatly intensified popular feeling north and south ; and at the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860 four candidates were in the field : Stephen A, Douglas of Illinois, and John C. 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, nominated by the two wings of the democratic party; John 
Bell of Tennessee, nominated by the so-called ‘‘union,” or compromise party; and 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, nominated by the republican party. The election was 
hotly contested, and during the campaign both sections were excited to fever heat by 
the powerful addresses made by the leading political speakers of all parties. Abraham 
Lincoln was electcd president; the vote being: Lincoln, electoral 180, popular 1,857,610; 
Douglas, electoral 12, popular 1,865,976; Breckenridge, electoral 72, popular 847,952; 
Bell, electoral 39, popular 590,631. The result of the election was to precipitate seces- 
sion. Novy. 7% the legislature of South Carolina called a state convention to consider the 
propriety of seceding from the union. This convention met at Charleston, Dec. 17, 
and on the 20th passed ‘‘an ordinance to dissolve the union between the state of South 
Carolina and other states united with her, under the compact entitled the constitution of 
the United States of America;” declaring that ‘‘ the ordinance adopted by us in conven- 
tion on the 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby the constitution of 
the United States was ratified, and also all acts and parts of acts of the general assem- 
bly of the state ratifying amendments of the said constitution, are hereby repealed; and 
that the union now existing between South Carolina and other states, under the 
nave of the United States of America, is hereby dissolved.” This example was fol- 
lowed by secession acts similarly phrased, passed by the different southern states in 
the following order: Mississippi, Jan. 8, 1861; Florida, Jan. 10; Alabama, Jan. 
11; Georgia, Jan. 19; Louisiana, Jan. 26; Texas, Feb. 1; Virginia, April 25; Arkan- 
pas, May 6; North Carolina, May 20; Tennessee, June 8. The avowed reasons for 
this course on the part of the states named were: ‘‘the refusal of fifteen of the 
states, for years past, to fulfill their constitutional obligations;” and ‘‘the election of a 
man to the high office of president of the United States, whose opinions and purposes are 
hostile to slavery.” The states of Kentucky and Missouri were divided in sentiment on 
the question of secession, and thereafter had representatives in the governments and 
armies of both sections. Feb. 4, 1861, a congress met at Montgomery, Ala., in which 
were represented all the states which had passed ordinances of secession previous to that 
date. This congress adopted for the new organization of states a constitution, and the 
title ‘‘ Confederate States of America.” Jefferson Davis, of Miss., was elected president, 
and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, vice-president, of the new confederacy. In the 
mean time the state forces of South Carolina had seized the U. 8. custom-house, post- 
office, and arsenal in Charleston, and had taken possession of Forts Pinckney and Moul- 
trie in the harbor of that city ; Maj. Robert Anderson, in command of Fort Moultrie, 
with a force of only 80 men, having withdrawn to Fort Sumter, which he considered more 
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defensible. April 12, 1861, hostilities began with the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
which, after a brave defense, although several times set on fire by missiles, was surren- 
dered on the 14th by Maj. Anderson—the small garrison marching out with the honors 
of war. On the day following this event President Lincoln issued a proclamation call- 
ing for 75,000 volunteers for three months; and on May 3 a second call for 64,000 men 
for the army, and 18,000 for the navy, to serve ‘‘during the war.” The U. 8. regular 
army consisted Jan. 1, 1°51, of 16,402 officers and men; but these had been dispersed by 
Mr. Floyd, secretary of war under Buchanan, to the most distant parts of the country. 
Under his directions, also, vast quantities of arms and ammunition had been transferred 
from northern to southern arsenals during 1860; and the ships of the U.S. navy were 
mostly absent on foreign stations. It is to be observed here also that a very large pro- 
portion of the southern army officers resigned and entered the confederate service; this 
course was by no means so general on the part of southern born officers in thenavy. In 
the southern states preparations for war were carried on with great energy. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee was appointed commander-in-chief of the confederate forces in Virginia, 
their main body being concentrated at Manassas Junction (Bull Run). The Mississippi 
river was blockaded by the confederates at Memphis, Tenn., May 10; the president of 
the United States proclaimed a blockade of all southern ports April 19; on June 104 
union force was repulsed by the confederates at Big Bethel, Va.; and on July 21 was 
fought the first battle of Bull Run, when the confederates, about 30,000 strong, under 
Gens. Johnston and Beauregard, defeated the federals, in about the same force, under 
Gen. Irwin McDowell, and threatened the capital. The union loss was 481 killed, 1011 
wounded, 1460 missing; the confederates lost 378 killed, 1489 wounded, 30 missing. 
This was the first important battle of the war, and its effect was to rouse both sides to 
their uttermost, for what was now understood to promise a long and bloody struggle. 
Meanwhile, Gen. George B. McClellan had succeeded in wresting the western portion of 
Virginia from the confederates; and, on the day following the disastrous defeat at Bull 
Run, he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the Potomac. His skill in 
organizing and disciplining large bodies of men, and making valuable soldiers out of 
raw and inexperienced recruits, doubtless qualified that army for the magnificent part it 
afterward took in the war. The congress of the United States met in extra session 
July 5, 1861, and the president called for men and money. To this congress responded 
by voting half a million men and $500,000,000. At the South the enlistment of 400,000 
men was going on under a call from the confederate congress. The northern states in 
their individual capacity had before this period drawn upon their own resources in 
behalf of the union cause: New York and Pennsylvania each voting $3,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the war; Massachusetts and other New England states sending regi- 
ments into the field fully armed and equipped; while in every city, town, and hamlet 
volunteers were gathering and forming themselves into companies and regiments, to be 
afterward offered to the governors of the respective states, and through those officials to 
the country. The latter half of the year 1861 was devoted mainly to organization, and 
the engagements that occurred were generally without great importance. The confed- 
erates had possession of the U. 8. arsenal at Harper’s Ferry and the navy-yard at Norfolk, 
Va., where they had seized 2,000 cannon and the steam-frigate Merrimac, one of the finest 
in the U. §. navy. Oct. 21 they gained a success by almost annihilating the union force 
of 1500 to 1700 men under Gen. Charles P. Stone and Col. E. D. Baker, which had been 
sent to Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac, and left there unsupported. Nov. 7 Gen. U.S. 
Grant, after having seized Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee river, and another 
important strategic point at the mouth of the Cumberland, captured the confederate 
camp at Belmont, Mo.,and thus checked the advance of Gen. Jeff. Thompson with a 
large force in that direction. On the same date a U.S. naval force under Admiral 
Dupont captured Forts Walker and Beauregard at Port Royal, 8. C. The following day 
became important in history as that in which the confederate commissioners Mason and 
Slidell were taken by Capt. Wilkes of the U. S. frigate San Jacinto from the British mail 
steamer Trent, while on their way to their respective missions to England and France. 
This act, which was near involving the United States in a war with Great Britain, was 
disavowed by the U. 8S. government, and the envoys were surrendered, thus averting the 
danger. The union force in the field in the beginning of 1852 was about 450,000 men ; 
the confederate force numbered about 350,000. During January some slight successes 
were gained in Kentucky, at Prestonburg and Mill Spring, by the federals under Col. 
Garfield and Gen. Thomas. Gen. Grant, aided by a naval force under Commodore Foote, 
captured Fort Henry on the Tennessee river, Feb. 6; and ten days later Gen. Grant 
attacked Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, which surrendered with 12,000 prisoners 
anda 40 cannon, A naval expedition under Gen. Burnside and Commodore Goldsborough 
captured Roanoke island, New Berne, N. C. and Beaufort, between Feb. 8 and April 25, 
Mar. 9 occurred the remarkable naval engagement between the floating battery Monitor 
and the confederate iron-clad Virginia (formerly the Merrimac), resulting in the defeat 
of the latter off Fortress Monroe, and her hasty retreat to Norfolk. This experiment 
with the Wonitor was followed by the construction of a fleet of vessels after the same 
model by the U. S. government. On Mar. 8 occurred the battle of Pea Rridge, in west- 
ern Arkansas, which lasted three days, in which the federals under Gen. S. R. Curtis 
defeated the confederates under Gen. Earl Van Dorn, April 6 Gen, Grant was defeated 
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at the battle of Shiloh, being driven to the Tennessee river ; but renewed the battle with 
success on the following day. On the same date Gen. Pope and Commodore Foote cap- 
tured Island No. 10, in the Mississippi river, with 8000 prisoners. Fort Pulaski, near 
Savannah, Ga., was bombarded and captured by Maj. Gillmore, April 11; and in this 
month the first attacks on the forts below New Orleans were made by Admirals Far- 
ragut and Porter. The army of the Potomac, which had devoted its time during the 
winter of 1861-62 to organization, moved early in the spring to the peninsula formed by the 
James river and Chesapeake bay and gained the important battle of Williamsburgh 
in May, the evacuation of the town and works being the result of the attack by Gen. 
Hancock, then in command of two brigades, and who bore the brunt of the fighting. 
- After this battle the army of the Potomac advanced up the peninsula to the Chicka- 
hominy, and fought the desperate battle of Fair Oaks on May 31, which was a union vic- 
tory; but the approach of Stonewall Jackson to co-operate with Lee made it necessary in 
the judgment of McClellan to effect a change of base to the Jamesriver, and this hazard- 
ous movement was accomplished at the expense of a series of the hardest fought engage- 
ments of the war—-those of Oak Grove, June 25; Mechanicsville, June 26; Gaines’s Mill, 
June 27; Savage Station, June 29; White Oak Swamp, June 30; and Malvern Hill, 
July 1. Asa result of the peninsula movement and ‘‘ the change of base,” the advantage 
remained with the confederates, who had successfully defeated the original plan for the 
capture of Richmond by this route. Aug. 29-80 occurred the second battle of Bull 
Run, between the union forces commanded by Gen. John Pope and the confederates 
under Lee, Jackson, and Longstreet. Pope was utterly defeated, and his broken and 
dispirited columns driven back upon Washington, the union losses being about 11,000 
_ and the confederate 8,000. McClellan, who had been removed from his command, in 
favor of Pope, was now hastily recalled; and on Lee advancing into Maryland, defeated 
and routed him at South Mountain and Antietam, Sept. 14 and 17, and Lee was driven 
across the Potomac. MHarper’s Ferry, which had been evacuated by the confederates 
in June, 1861, was recaptured by Stonewall Jackson Sept. 15, 1862, when 11,583 men 
and a vast quantity of munitions of war fell into the hands of the confederates. Nov. 
%, Gen. McClellan was superseded by Gen. Burnside, by order from Washington and 
against the wish of the latter; and Burnside was immediately defeated disastrously at 
Fredericksburg, Va. (Nov. 18), with a loss of 12,000 men. On Jan. 25, 1863, Gen. Burn- 
side was relieved by Gen. Hooker, who was defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4, losing 
more than 11,000 men. Lee followed up his success by invading Maryland again, and 
early in June made a descent on Pennsylvania. June 28, Hooker was relieved from the 
~ command of the army of the Potomac, which was bestowed on Gen. George G. Meade, 
and the latter at once pursued the confederates with such celerity and determination, 
._ that Lee was forced to stop and give battle. The field of the battle of Gettysburg was 
appointed by Gen. Hancock at the request of Gen. Meade that he should use his own 
judgment as to the best spot to fight. Meade’s own preference was for Pipe-clay Creek, 
some distance away from the chosen field. Gen. Hancock commanded the left-centre of 
- the line during the battle, which lasted July 1-8, and was shot from his horse on the last 
day, and dangerously wounded. Gen. Reynolds was shot in the first day’s fight, and 
instantly killed. The result of the three days’ battle was a complete union victory, there 
being between 70,000 and 100,000 engaged on either side; the loss of the confederates 
36,000; the union loss 23,190. The rapid movement and skillful generalship by which 
~ Gen. Meade intercepted Gen, Lee and forced him back into Virginia, may be esteemed 
among the most brilliant acts of the entire war. Lee, having recrossed the Potomac, now 
retreated to a position on the Rapidan, and strategic movements on the part of the two. 
armies occupied the time until winter, accompanied by occasional heavy skirmishing. 

In the west, during 1863, Memphis and Vicksburg had fallen, the latter almost at the 
moment of the decisive victory of Gettysburg, and Gen. Grant, in command of the army 
of the Mississippi, was beginning to achieve his position as the leading soldier of the war. 
Gen. Morgan was raiding in Indiana ; Rosecrans had driven the confederates under Gen. 
Bragg from middle Tennessee, and over the Cumberland mountains; the federals had 
been defeated at Chickamauga, the confederates at Lookout mountain and Missionary 
ridge; and the union forces held Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, a large part 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, and the Rio Grande frontier of Texas, and had 
control of the Mississippi river. A draft in the northern states for 300,000 men, with an 
exemption clause, had added 50,000 men to the union armies, and the sum of $10,518,000 
available for bounties. 

_ The year 1864 opened with a slight advantage on the side of the confederates. Cer- 
tain Red river expeditions under Gens. Banks and A. J. Smith proved disastrous to the 
federal forces engaged, admiral Porter being in danger of losing his fleet below Shreve- 

ort. Farragut with Gen Butler had captured New Orleans in the spring of 1862—a 

rilliant naval achievement; the latter had also taken Natchez; and in Aug., 1864, Far- 
ragut rounded off his career of splendid service in the war by reducing the forts at the 
entrance of Mobile bay, and destroying the confederate fleet. Gen. Grant had been 
made lieut.gen. and commander-in-chi® in March (1864); had turned over his command 
in the west to Sherman, and taken command of the army of the Potomac; and now a 
combined movement against the confederates, east and west, was to be made under the 
personal direction of these two great generals, Sherman’s army was in motion from 
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Chattanooga by May 7, and forced Gen. Johnson and afterward Gen. Hood through 
Georgia, as far as Atlanta, defeating the confederates at every point. A siege of the for- 
tifications of Atlanta, which lasted two months, finally placed Sherman in possession of 
that city. In the mean time the army of the Potomac, with Gen. Meade in immediate 
command, had broken camp on the Rapidan, and undertaken the tremendous campaign 
of the ‘‘ Wilderness,” with the design of forcing the fighting straight to Richmond. 
During this campaign of 43 days, more than 100,000 men on each side, with constant 
re-enforcements, were engaged almost continuously in the battle of Spotsylvania court- 
house, the sharp engagements on the North Anna, and the disastrous defeat of the union 
army at Cold Harbor, until, on the night of June 12, the army of the Potomac crossed the 
Chickahominy and took position on the s. side of the James river. The design of this 
movement was to threaten Richmond by way of Petersburg, and, to thwart it, Lee 
at once threw a large portion of his army within the defenses of the latter city, which 
proved to be impregnable to assault, and only to be reduced by regular approaches and 
a skillful siege. While this siege was being conducted, Gen. Sherman had made his 
now celebrated ‘‘ march to the sea,” carrying his compact army of 60,000 men from 
Atlanta through the heart of Georgia, leaving the former city on Nov. 15, and reaching 
Savannah on Dec. 10; carrying Fort McAllister by assault on the 18th, and occupying 
Savannah itself on the 20th. While Sherman was thus successful, the confederate Gen. 
Hood had invaded Tennessee, driving the federal forces under Gen. Thomas from point 
to point, until finally himself defeated near Nashville, Dec. 15, with a loss of more than 
13,000 prisoners and 72 pieces of artillery. 

The presidential election in 1864 found Abraham Lincoln renominated by the repub- 
licans, and Gen. McClellan by the Democrats. Twenty-five states took part in this elec- 
tion ; the electoral vote was 288, of which Lincoln received 212; the popular vote of 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, was 2,223,035, and that of McClellan and 
Pendleton, 1,811,714. During December and January Gen. Sherman had remained in 
Savannah, resting his troops; but on Feb. 1, 1865, he again took the field. Marching 
through South Carolina, he took possession of Columbia ; and on the following day, Feb. 
18, Charleston surrendered to the union force under Gen. Gillmore, which had been en- 
gaged in the siege of that city since July 10, 1863, during which time it had been under 
bombardment 542 days. Sherman now pushed on into North Carolina, while two other 
union armies, under Schofield from New Berne, and Terry from Wilmington, co-operated 
with him ; the three armies meeting at Goldsborough, N. C., Mar. 22, while Gen. J. E. 
Johnston, with the main army of confederates in that region, was being held at bay at 
Raleigh. On Mar. 24 Gen. Grant issued an order for a combined movement of the 
armies operating against Richmond, to take place on the 29th. But on the 25th 
Gen. Lee made a desperate attempt to break through the federal lines on the Appo- 
mattox river, and Fort Steedman was captured by the confederates, but soon retaken. 
April 1 Gen. Sheridan defeated the confederates at Five Forks—which protected the 
South-side railroad, and thereby Lee’s connections with Richmond—and captured 
6000 prisoners. This was the final and irretrievable blow to the confederate army. 
On the following day, April 2, Gen. Grant attacked along the whole line in front of 
Petersburg, and on the evening of that day both Petersburg and Richmond were 
abandoned. Gen. Lee retreated toward Lynchburg, but was intercepted by Sheridan, 
and on April 9 surrendered his army to Gen. Grant at Appomattox Court-house. Gen. 
Johnston surrendered his army on April 26 ; on May 4 Gen. Taylor surrendered the con- 
federate forces in Alabama to Gen. Canby; and the last fight of the war of secession 
took place May 13, 1865, on the Rio Grande, in Texas, between Col. Barrett, in com- 
mand of the federals, and Gen Slaughter, confederate, in which, strangely, the con- 
federates were victorious. The last confederate army in the field—the trans-Missis- 
sippi—was surrendered by Kirby Smith on May 26. The number of union soldiers in 
the field during the war was 2,666,999; the number drafted and held to service being 
46,347; furnished substitutes, 73,607; paid commutation, 86,724; total drafted, 206,678, 
to which should be added 87,588 credited to the states under the draft of 1862; making 
in all drafted, 294,266. The amount of commutation moneys received by the govern- 
ment was $26,366,316.78; the amount of bounties paid by the U. S. government was 
$300, 223,500; by state and local authorities, $285,941,036. The casualties in the army 
numbered 280,739: 5,221 officers and 90,868 men killed in action or died of wounds; and 
2,321 officers and 182,329 men died from disease or accident. The entire available force 
capable of active service in the field, enrolled in the confederate armies, was 600,000 
men; their entire loss during the war was more than one-half this number.—During the 
war confederate cruisers, fitted out mostly in British ports, scoured the ocean, doing 
irreparable damage to the commerce of the United States. Among these, the most prom- 
inent were the Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Sumter, and Tallahassee. The Alabama, 
Raphael Semmes Sipeana yt was sunk off Seedy in France, June 19, 1864, by the 
U. 8S. 8. Kearsarge, commanded by Capt. Winslow. fter the evacuation of Richmond, 
Jefferson Davis, president of the confederacy, fled south, and was captured May 10, 
1865, at Irwinsville, Ga., by Gen. Wilson’s forées, as he was attempting to make his 
escape further south. In company with certain others of the prominent leaders of 
the confederacy, he was imprisoned for a time ; but no man was eventually punished for 
participation therein, The most important political act of the conflict was the ‘‘ eman- 
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cipation proclamation,” issued Jan. 1, 1863, which gave freedom to 4,000,000 of slaves. 
Its most characteristic infamy was the assassination of Abraham Lincoln on the night of 
April 14, 1865. See NuLiiicaTion ; RECONSTRUCTION, UNITED STATES. 


RE'BUS, an enigmatical representation of a name or thing by using pictorial devices 
for letters, syllables, or parts of words. The term probably originates from the device 
speaking to the beholder non verbis sed rebus. Devices of this kind, allusive to the 
bearer’s name, were exceedingly common in the middle ages, particularly in England. 
In many instances, they were used by ecclesiastics and others who had not a right to 
armorial ensigns. ‘Thus, on the rector’s lodgings at Lincoln college, Oxford, erected in 
the 15th c., to which Thomas Beckyngton, bishop of Bath and Wells, liberally contrib- 
-uted, is carved the rebus of that prelate—a beacon and tun, with 7, the initial letter of 
. his Christian name. In Westminster abbey, abbot Islip’s chapel gives two forms of his 
. rebus—one, a human eye, and a small branch or slip of a tree; the other, a man in the 

act of falling from a tree, and exclaiming,-‘‘I slip!” Many of the monograms of the 
artists of the middle ages and early printers were rebuses. That of Ludger von Ring 
was the letter Z inserted into aring. A large proportion of the early coats of arms were 
rebuses on the names of the bearer of them, as for example, three salmons for the name 
of Salmon, a lock and heart for that of Lockhart, three skenes or dirks for Skene. 
Family badges are also frequently of the nature of arebus, and mottoes, as Ver non semper 
viret of the Vernons. 


RECAMIER, JEANNE FRANQOISE JULIE ADELAIDE BERNARD, Madame, perhaps the 
finest representative specimen, in later times, of that character peculiarly French, the 
‘‘woman of society,” the potentate in petticoats, who sways the salon, and out of it 
becomes in doing so a sort of ‘‘ unacknowledged legislator”—was born at Lyons in Dec., 
1777. Her father was a banker of that city, and, as well as her mother, was distin- 
guished by much of the personal grace and charm which, in the daughter, seem to have 
culminated, as it were, in a form of almost typical perfection. She was beautiful, and 
in rare measure possessed, as the soul of her beauty, the woman’s indefinable fascination, 
the je ne sais quot of her country. She was educated under the charge of an aunt in the 
convent of La Déserte ; and at about the age of 15, she went to Paris to join her parents, 
who had’ some time before migrated thither. Shortly after, she was married to M. 
Jacques Récamier, a rich banker about thrice herown age. The union issaid to have been 
scarcely in the ordinary sense connubial (‘‘ M. Récamier neut jamais que des rapports 
paternels avec sa femme”) but a mutual affection and respect informed it from the first, 
and consecrated it to the end, as passion might possibly have failed to do. A record 
of the splendid social triumphs of Mme. Récamier would involve notice of nearly all 
that was distinguished in Paris during a space of about fifty years. In that strange, 
impalpable, yet most real way, of which, with us, one can have only a faint and 
also coarse cnnception, she became a power, and she continued so; and this despite 
changes of fortune, which, among ws, would have involved the extinction of evena 
more solid celebrity. To the famous Mme. de Staél she was bound by ties of extreme 
affection and intimacy; and when her friend was banished from Paris, as having drawn 
on her the little jealousy of Napoleon, she lavished her sympathy on the brilliant exile. 
In 1811 on account of her unfriendliness to the emperor she was banished from lf aiis 
and took up her residence with Mme. de Staél at Coppet, in Switzerland. Here she 
was thrown into the society of Prince August of Prussia, and a mutual attachment 
ensued. It is supposed that, of all her innumerable admirers, he alone succeeded in 
touching her heart. A marriage was arranged, the necessary condition of which was 
the consent of M. Récamier to a divorce. This was not refused; but his mild and touch- 
ing remonstrance sufficed to divert from her purpose a woman, on the oue hand, of 
generous and noble feeling, and probably, on the other, constitutionally incapable of 
any very vehement passion. The man whose brilliant prosperities she had shared, she 
shrunk from deserting in the decay of fortune which had by this time befallen him. 
The devotion of her princely lover continued till his death in 1845; but it does not 
appear that after his first distinct failure—though he frequently again met his beloved— 
his efforts to secure her were very vigorously renewed. ‘The lady’s genius for love does 
not seem to have been great; but for friendship, it was almost unexampled. The most 
distinguished am of her later years was M. de Chateaubriand, who solaced himself in 
his peevish decline by an almost daily visit to her. In 1846 he became a widower, and 
he then wished to marry Mme. Récamier, a widow since 1880; but the lady declined 
the honor—wisely for herself and for M. de Chateaubriand. Till the last day of Chateau- 
briand’s life, he found—though his hand had been refused by her—in the friendship of 
Mme. Récamier almost his only source of cheer and satisfaction. Chateaubriand 
died July 4, 1848, and Mme. Récamier followed him on May 11, 1849. She died not so 
much of grief as of cholera, a disease of which her dread had always been great; and 
dying, she left behind her a reputation which must continue to give her a historic place 
among the French queens of society. If not quite so brilliant as some of them, she was 
obviously much more correct than most, on a ground of virtue or of coldness. Specially 
brilliant she was not; but she seems to have moved in some atmosphere breathed about 
her of bewildering charm and fascination. Passion, in its fiercer sense, she had not in 
herself, nor does she seem much to have inspired it; but the genius of refined philander- 
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ig, as it is termed, was probably never more exquisitely embodied. See Souvenirs et 
Correspondance tirés des Pamers de Mme, Récamier (Par. 1859). 


RECANAT'TI, a t. of central Italy, in the province of Macerata, on the Musone, 15 m. 
s. from Ancona. The cathedral was restored in the 14th and 18th centuries. Recanati 
was a powerful military position in the 11th c.; great privileges were bestowed on it by 
the emperor Frederick II. in 1229, when the whole line of coast from the Potenza to the 
Musone was granted to it. It was the birth-place of the poet Leopardi. Pop. about 6000. 


RECEIPT is the technical as well as popular term signifying a legal acknowledg- 
ment of money received in discharge of a debt or demand. It is often popularly 
believed that a written receipt is the only legal proof of payment; but this is a mistake, 
the fact being that it is only one mode of proving it. If the money be paid in presence 
of witnesses, or even without witnesses, provided a jury or judge believe the statement 
on oath of the party paying it, this is, in England, quite as good evidence of the pay- 
ment as if a written receipt were given; and even a written receipt is not conclusive, for 
it is subject to explanation, and if it was obtained in advance of a payment which never 
followed. or by fraud, it goes for nothing as a discharge of the debtor. If a receipt is 
in writing, and the sum paid exceeds 40s., it must be stamped with a penny receipt- 
stamp (which may be an adhesive stamp), otherwise the receipt is inadmissible as 
evidence of payment. Not only is a receipt proper subject to stamp-duty, but also any ° 
note or memorandum given to a person on payment of money, and acknowledging pay- 
ment of any part of a debt or demand, whether signed or not; so receipts given on pay- 
ment of bills of exchange or promissory-notes, are liable to stamp-duty. But there are 
several exceptions from liability to stamp-duty. Such are receipts for deposits with 
bankers (except when paid on allotment of shares, or in respect of calls on shares); 
receipts as to the assessed taxes—for land-tax, income-tax, and payments to the crown; 
receipts by officers, seamen, marines, or soldiers for wages or pay; receipts for purchase 
of government stock; receipts written on the back of duly stamped bills of exchange or 
promissory-notes, or upon the back of duly stamped purchase-deeds. Where a debtor 
tenders money, but requires a stamped receipt at the same time, he ought to provide 
himself with paper, and stamp, and writing materials, for the creditor is not bound to 
supply these. In Scotland, the receipt of money cannot be proved by witnesses, where 
the debt was created by writing, and it is not allowed to dispute the validity of a written 
receipt, except in cases of fraud. 


RECEIVERS, officers appointed by the court to receive and hold money for the use 
of others and to render an account of the same, or in equity proceedings to receive the 
rents or profits of land or the profits of other property the ownership of which is in dis- 
pute. The receiver acts as the ministerial agent of the court, and must be without any 
personal interest in the disputed question. The cases in which the appointment of such 
an agent is most common are such as the winding up of business corporations, insurance 
companies, and banks, and in the dissolution of partnerships by suit brought by one 
partner against his copartners. Where judgment has been rendered against a debtor but 
cannot be satisfied by levy and execution, on application of the creditors a receiver may 
be appointed to collect assets payable to the debtor and apply them on the judgment. 
It is by statute provided in most states that receivers may be appointed in certain cases, 
and especially in winding up the affairs of a bankrupt or insolvent corporation, and the 
duties and responsibilities of the position are carefully defined. After the appointment 
the owner can exercise no rights of ownership over the property. The receiver may 
bring suits, but only after obtaining authority for each case from the court, and he is 
secured from all suits brought against him without permission from the same source. 
An attorney or solicitor will not be appointed by the court. When once appointed the 
receiver has a vested legal right in the property or assets as trustee, and in order to 
defend the rights of the interested parties may do any act which an owner might do, 
being accountable only to the court from which he derives his authority. He is liable 
in damages for loss of value by the negligent or dishonest execution of his trust, but is 
bound to use only the ordinary care required of a bailee for a consideration. Asa rule, 
receivers will not be appointed where the property is already in the court’s possession, or 
where the applicant has possession under a legal title, or where his equitable title is 
defective. 

RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS is a criminal offense, distinct from larceny. It implies 
that the goods were received with the knowledge that they were stolen. The offense is 
felony, and punishable with penal servitude from 3 to 14 years; or 2 years’ imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labor. In cases where the stealing is only a misdemeanor, 
then the receiving is also only a misdemeanor; and where the taking of property is an 
offense punishable on summary conviction, the receiving with knowledge is punishable 
in the same way. It is sometimes extremely difficult to distinguish between the case of 
a receiver and of one who is a party to the stealing, or a principal. The thief may be a 
witness against the receiver. 


RECENT, or HuMAN PERIOD, in geology, is the title given to the epoch that has 
elapsed since man made his appearance on the globe. The causes that operated through- 
out the ages of geological time to produce the changes recorded in the various sedimen 
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tary deposits, did not terminate with the beginning of human history, but have been 
ever acting since man was able to observe and to record his observations, and are still in 
progress around us. The solid earth is being washed away by atmospheric agency, and 
the abraided portions are continually carried away slowly and imperceptibly by streams 
and rivers, to form new deposits in the depths of inland lakes or of the ocean. Vol- 
canoes are throwing up lava and scorie, and earthquakes are elevating portions of the 
earth’s surface in one place, and depressing them in another; and plants and animals 
are, either with their living bodies, or their dead exuvix, forming, as in past ages, 
deposits in various places, as in the foraminiferous ooze of the deep ocean, and the enor: 
mous coral reefs of the eastern seas, or the peat-mosses and diatomaceous earths of tem. 
perate climes. The record of all these changes, and the remains of man and of the 
plants and animals which the strata produced by them contain, have for some years 
received great attention. As they form common ground for the antiquary and geologist, 
they have been diligently investigated by the students of both sciences. The classifica- 
tion adopted for the subdivision of the recent period is based on what is supposed to 
have been the progress of human civilization. The first rude inhabitants of a country 
seem to have been acquainted only with stone implements, Their hammers, knives, and 
spears were made of stone, sharpened by chipping the edges, and subsequently by grind. 
ing and polishing. In Denmark, these stone implements are found buried in peat- 
mosses, associated with the remains of plants and animals that still live in that or neigh« 
boring countries. The common tree in these mosses is of Scotch fir, which has not been 
a native of Denmark during historical times. Of the same age are the ‘‘ kitchen-mid- 
dens,” found on the coasts of the Danish islands in the Baltic. They are mounds of the 
shells of the oyster, cockle, periwinkle, and other edible mollusca, like those formed by 
the North American Indians on the eastern shores of the United States. The imple- 
ments found in them are formed of stone, sometimes of wood and bone, but never of 
metal, Similar ‘‘middens” have been described as occurring in various places in the n. 
of Scotland. The people who built the earliest of the lacustrine habitations of Switzer- 
land were also unacquainted with the use of metals. See Crannoces. The paucity or 
almost absence of human bones in such early deposits, whether in Denmark or Switzer- 
land, is attributed by antiquaries to the supposed practice of burning the dead. 

While the lower portion of the Danish peat-mosses is characterized by the presence of 
stone implements and the trunks of Scotch fir, the upper portions of the same mosses 
abound in trunks and acorns of the common oak, and with these are associated imple- 
ments and articles of bronze. In many of the Swiss pile buildings, the bronze imple- 
ments also supplanted those of stone. The various articles exhibit a considerable advance 
in civilization, as is to be expected from the using a metal, the possession of which 
implies the existence of foreign commerce, since tin was in ancient times only obtained 
from Cornwall. 

In progress of time, the oak in its turn disappeared from the surface of Denmark, 
and was followed by the beech, which stiil continues to flourish luxuriantly in Denmark. 
The use of bronze also gradually gave way before the now discovered iron. A few of 
the lake buildings seem not to have been abandoned until after the inhabitants became 
acquainted with the use of iron, as some articles made of this metal have been found at 
Nidau. 

While it is useful thus to characterize the various steps in the civilization of man, 
and to associate them with the strata in which they occur, it would be a source of end- 
less error to suppose that all such strata are contemporaneous; for the various ages have _ 
really existed at the same time not only in different countries of the world, but even in 
contiguous regions, and probably implements of the three materials have been used at 
the same time by different inhabitants of the same district. See Bronzz, AGE or, The 
occurrence, then, of stone implements in several deposits exhibits not a similarity of 
age, but a similar stage of advancement in civilization, consequently no dependence can 
be placed on those calculations which trace back the iron, bronze, and stone periods as 
if they had preceded each other in regular chronological series, and each had occupied a 
given number of years. 


RECEPTACLE, in botany, the expanded and abbreviated termination of a floral axis, 
bearing many flowers close together, as in the heads of flowers of the composite and in the 
fig. The receptacle assumes a great variety of forms, and sometimes, as in the fig, 
becomes a chief part of the fruit. It is the eatable part of the artichoke, and the 
‘‘cheese” of thistles, so well known to school-boys. The name receptacle is sometimes 
also given to that part of a single flower from which the whorls of floral envelopes and 
parts of fructification, or some of them, spring; which, however, is more properly called 
the thalamus or torus. 


RECEPTION, Retierous, of monks, nuns, and other religious persons, is the cere- 
monial whereby they are admitted to the probationary state called the novitiate (q.v.). 
Before the ceremony of reception, a short preparatory stage must be passed through by 
the candidate (called at this stage a ‘‘ postulant”), the duration of which usually ranges 
from two to six months. The ceremony of the reception, called also ‘‘ clothing,” is per- 
formed by a bishop, or a priest delegated by a bishop, and consists in blessing the reli- 
gious dress or habit, and investing the postulant therein with appropriate prayers, the 
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hair being at the same time cut off, and the secular dress laid aside, in token of the 
renunciation of the world and its pomps and pleasures. The reception, however, is 
understood to be only a provisional step; and the novice remains free to return to secu- 
lar life at any time during the novitiate. 


_ RECHABITES, In I. Chronicles ii. 55, the house of Rechab is identified with the Ken- 
ites who came into Canaan with the Israelites; one branch of them settling in the n. 
part, and another in the territory of Judah. From the book of Jeremiah it appears that 
they remained in the land until the Babylonian captivity, and during several generations 
obeyed the command of Jonadab, their founder, not to drink wine, sow seed, plant 
or own a vineyard, or build houses, but to dwell in tents forever, that they might live 
many days in the land where they were strangers. When forced to seek shelter from 
the Chaldeans within the walls of Jerusalem, they still refused to violate these injunc- 
tions of their ancestors. Their example was placed by the Lord in strong contrast with 
the transgressions of his own commandments by the Jews. ‘‘The sons of Jonadab have 
performed the commandment of their father which he commanded them; but this people 
hath not hearkened unto me.” ‘‘Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man to 
stand before me forever.” There are implications that they were admitted among the 
Levites. After the captivity one of the tribe was ruler of a part of Jerusalem, and 
rebuilt one of its gates. In I. Chron. ii. 55, they are mentioned among the scribes who 
were chiefly, if not exclusively, Levites. Hegesippus, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
says that, while the scribes and Pharisees were stoning James the just, one of the priests 
of the sons of Rechab, who are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out, probably 
against the crime. Benjamin of Tudela, in the 12th c., in the record of his travels, says 
that near El Jubar he found Jews 100,000 in number who were named Rechabites. They 
tilled the ground, kept flocks and herds, and abstained from wine and flesh. Dr. 
Wolff, a traveler of the present century, says he found 60,000 bearing the same name; 
and a later traveler still, about 1860, met a tribe that called themselves by the same 
name. 


RECI’FE. See PERNAMBUCO. 


RECIPROCAL (Lat. vec’procare), a term which is employed in mathematics in a sense 
analogous to that attached to it in ordinary language. A geometrical proposition is the 
reciprocal] (or dnverse) of another, when the ‘‘ data” of the one are the ‘‘ quesita” of the 
other, and vice versé. In algebra, one quantity is the reciprocal of another when the one 
is the result of unity divided by the other; thus, 2 and 2 x and ; and (1 + 4 or A are 
reciprocal quantities. The product of a quantity by its reciprocal must always be unity. 
Reciprocal or inverse proportion, a term formerly much used in arithmetical treatises, but 
now, and with much propriety, generally disused, referred to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: If a rectangular field be 800 yards long and 240 broad, what must be the breadth 
of another rectangular field of equal area which is 960 yards long?—the answer being 
200 yards. In this question we see that the breadths are not proportional to the lengths, 


1 : 
; 300°960 340: 200; but in all such problems, 


it is better for the pupil to be left to exercise his judgment in applying to them the ordi- 
nary rule of proportion. 


RECIPROCITY (CommercraL). Aterm that has recently become a part of the vocabu- 
lary of American politics, and signifies such an arrangement between the United States 
and other countries of America, as will open the markets of each reciprocally to the 
products of the other. For many years previous to 1890, the anti-protection or “‘ tariff- 
reform’’ party in this country, had attacked the existing tariff regulations on the ground 
that by levying high duties upon the products of the South American republics, those 
countries have, ina great measure, not only to send their productions elsewhere for sale, 
but, as a natural consequence, to purchase their goods in other markets than those of 
the United States—or, in other words, that a vast trade was diverted from us to Europe 
because of the restrictions upon commerce imposed by our tariff. 

This criticism, and the discussions to which it gave rise in the presidential campaign 
of 1888, led to the formulation of a policy by the Hon. James G. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, who in 1889 began to advocate what, if carried out, would involve a Zollverein of 
all the American republics. The so-called Pan-American (All-American) Congress 
which in accordance with a call issued by the United States Congress, May 24, 1888, met 
in Washington, Oct. 21, 1890, did much to attract attention to the policy advocated by 
Mr. Blaine. 

The Pan-American Congress was invited with the understanding that it was to delib- 
erate upon matters of mutual interest to the various countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Every independent nation, except San Domingo, sent one or more delegates to 
the Congress. The United States itself was represented by ten delegates appointed by 
the President. 

This idea of a congress of the three Americas—North, South, and Central—was by 
no means a new one. As far back as 1826, when Henry Clay was a power in national 
politics, preparations had been made for such a congress in Panama. But Clay’s dream 
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was never realized. Again in 1881, invitations to an American Peace Congress, to be 
held in Washington, May 15, 1882, had been sent out by Secretary Blaine, when the 
death of President Garfield entirely changed the aspect of affairs. Blaine retired from 
the Secretaryship and his invitations were recalled by his successor, Frelinghuysen. 
In 1884 Congress provided for a commission to study the trade relations of the U. S. 
with the countries to the south of her, and it was partly in pursuance of the report they 
afterwards presented, that that body took the action it did in 1888 in convening a Pane 
American Congress. 

At the assembling of the Congress, Mr. Blaine, by virtue of his position as Secretary 

_of State, gave the address of welcome, closing it with an invitation to the delegates to 

make a sight-seeing tour under the auspices of the U.S. Government, before the real 
work for which they had come together should begin. This invitation was accepted, 
and six weeks of almost continuous travel, in the course of which nearly 6000 miles of 
railway were traversed and twenty different states visited, intervened before the Con- 
ae reassembled in Washington, Nov. 18, to complete its permanent organization. 

n December 5, it went into secret session; Dec. 13, it adjourned over the holidays. A 
week of this holiday recess the delegates spent in New York. On Jan. 2, 1890, they reas- 
sembled and remained in session until near the end of April, when the final adjournment 
took place. At this time, Secretary Blaine, as President of the Congress, delivered 2 
farewell address, and President Harrison gave a farewell reception, 

Among the subjects discussed without definite results, were government subsidies for 
steam-ships, protection for trade-marks, patents, literary and art property, quarantine 
regulations, a great trunk railway, an international bank, and an extradition treaty. 

A definite scheme of arbitration was accepted without a dissentient voice. Chili, 
however, did not vote. The following measures were recommended for adoption by the 
home government: a uniform commercial coinage, a common method of the legaliza- 
tion of documents, the metric system of weights and measures, specified minor changes 
in the customs administration, and a regulation of the fees of consular agents. 

On April 8th, a recommendation of reciprocity treaties had been made by the Con- 
gress, three republics, however, dissenting. These were the Argentine Republic, Chili, 
and Paraguay. On June 19th, Mr. Blaine sent to the President for transmission to the 
U. S. Congress, a report upon this scheme for a Pan-American customs-union, accom- 
panying the report with a letter, of which the following are the more important passages = 

** Only those who have given the subject careful study, realize the magnitude of the, 
commerce of these sister nations. In 1888 the combined imports of Chili and the Argen- ' 
tine Republic reached the enormous sum of $233,127,698. The statistics of Chilian com- 
merce for 1889 have not yet been received, but the imports of the Argentine Republic | 
for that year were $143,000,000. These imports consisted, in the greater part, of arti- | 
cles that could have been furnished by the manufacturers of the United States; yet, in 
1888, of the total of $233,000,000 imports, we contributed but $13,000,000, while England 
contributed $90,000,000 ; Germany, $48,000,000 ; and France, $34,000,000. 

“If reciprocity treaties sbould be adopted, the United States would be by far the 
greatest gainer. Nearly all the articles we export to our neighbors are subjected to 
heavy customs taxes ; so heavy, in many cases, as to prohibit their consumption by the 
masses of the people. On the other hand, more than 87 per cent. of our imports from 
Latin America are admitted free, leaving but 12 per cent. upon which duties may still 
be removed. But, mindful of the fact that the United States has, from time to time, 
removed the duties from coffee, cocoa, india-rubber, hides, cinchona bark, dye and cabi- 
net woods, and other Latin American products, our Government may confidently ask 
the concessions suggested. . 

‘‘ The increased exports would be drawn alike from our farms, our factories, and our 
forests. None of the Latin American countries produce building lumber; the most of 
them are dependent upon foreign markets for their breadstuffs and provisions, and in 
few is there any opportunity or inclination for mechanical industry. 

‘* The effect of such reciprocity would be felt in every portion of the land. 

‘Fifteen of the seventeen republics with which we have been in conference have 
indicated, by the votes of their representatives in the International American Conference 
and by other methods whichit is not necessary to define, their desire to enter upon recip- 
rocal commercial relations with the United States; the remaining two express equal, 
willingness, could they be assured that their advances would be favorably considered.” 

* To escape the delay and uncertainty of treaties, it has been suggested that a prac-! 
tical and prompt mode of testing the question was to submit an amendment to the pend- 
ing tariff bill, authorizing the President to declare the ports of the United States free to 
all the products of any nation of the American hemisphere upon which no export duties 
are imposed, whenever and so long as such nation shall admit to its ports free of all 
national, provincial, (state), municipal, and other taxes, our flour, corn meal, and other 
breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other 
provisions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture, and other articles of wood, 
agricultural implements and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, structural 
steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street cars, and refined 
petroleum. I mention these particular articles because they have been most frequently 
referred to as those with which a valuable exchange could be readily effected. The list 
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could no doubt be profitably enlarged by a careful investigation of the needs and 
advantages of both the home and foreign markets.”’ 

In addition to the arguments contained in this letter, Mr. Blaine in several letters 
and speeches urged the measure upon his party. Such was the effect of his influence 
upon his party that when the famous McKinley Bill, providing for a revision of tha 
existing tariff, passed the houses of Congress, it was amended by the addition of a clausa 
known as the ‘‘ reciprocity section,’ giving the President the powers advocated by Mr, 
Blaine in the letter quoted above. It reads as follows : 

“Sec, 3, That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing the following articles, and 
for this purpose, on and after the first day of July, 1892, whenever, and so often as the President shall be 
satisfied that the Government of any country producing and exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, raw and uncured, or any of such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the agricultural or 
other products of the United States, which in view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides into the United States he may deem. to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power andit shall be his duty to suspend by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the production of such country, 
for such time as he shall deem just, and in such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or exported from such designated. 
country, as follows, namely : 

‘* All sugars not above number thirteen Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their polariscopic teste, 
as follows, namely : 

‘** All sugars not above number thirteen Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, syrups of cane juice or 
of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope 
not above 75 degrees, seven-tenths of one cent per pound ; and for every additional degree or fraction of a 
degree shown by the polariscopic test, two hundredths of one cent per pound additional. 

‘** All sugars above number thirteen Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch standard of 
color, and pay duty, as follows, namely : All sugar above number thirteen and not above number sixteen 
Dutch standard of color, one and three-eighths cents per pound. 

‘* All sugar above number sixteen and not above number twenty Dutch standard of color, one and five- 
eighths cents per pound. : 

‘‘ All sugars above number twenty Dutch standard of color, two cents per pound, 

** Molasses testing above fifty-six degrees, four cents per gallon. 

‘* Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall besubject to duty either as molasses or sugar, as the case may 
be, according to polariscopic test. : 

‘** On coffee, three cents per pound. 

‘On tea, ten cents per pound. 

** Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, Angora goat-skins, raw, without the wool, un- 
manufactured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured, and skins, except sheep-skins with the wool on, one 
and one-half cents per pound.”’ 


The first practical application of the principle of reciprocity was made by agree- 
ment With the United States of Brazil on the lines laid down by Mr. Blaine. By proc- 
“ Jamation of President Harrison (Feb. 5, 1891) a commercial arrangement was made with 
that country whereby Brazil agreed to admit free of duty a large number of American 
products, among them wheat, rye, potatoes, hay, pork, fish, coal, rosin, tar, pitch, agri- 
cultural implements, all machinery for industrial purposes except sewing-machines, 
scientific instruments and books, and material for railway construction. A further list 
was admitted, with a reduction of 25 per cent. in the existing tariff rates. In return for 
these concessions, the United States agreed to admit free of duty, Brazilian sugars, mo- 
lasses, coffee, and hides. The passage of the Wilson tariff bill in 1894 practically an- 
nulled the reciprocity clause. See TARIFF. 


RECITAL, a word used to signify a performance without notes by a single performer 
on one instrument. It is supposed to have been first employed by Liszt about 1840, and 
was universally adopted. 


RECITATIVE (Ital. recitativo, from recitare, to recite), a species of vocal composition 
which differs from an air in having no definite rhythmical arrangement, and no decided 
or strictly constructed melody, but approaches, in tonal succession and rhythm, to the 
declamatory accents of language; it is, in fact, as near an approach as possible to speech 
delivered in musical sounds. Recitatives are not performed in any strict species of time, 
the length of the notes depending on the singer, who lengthens or shortens them accord- 
ing to the expression required. It is, however, usual to note a recitative in common 
time, in order to facilitate the reading; and when any part of a recitative is to be per- 
formed in strict time, this is indicated by the words rec. a tempo. When a recitative is 
accompanied merely by a few simple chords of an instrument, to indicate to the singer 
the pitch and the harmony, it is called recttatio secco or parlante, declaimed recitative. 
When the voice is accompanied by a considerable portion of the instruments of the 
orchestra, either in sustained chords or florid passages, it is termed recitativo accompag- 
nato, strumentato, or obbligato. Recitative was largely used in the ancient drama; and is 
used in the opera to express some action or passion, to relate a story, reveal a secret or 
design, etc. It is said to have been first introduced in the opera by Emilio del Cavaliere 

RECITING-NOTE, a term applied to the important note of aGregorian tone, on which 
the greater part of every verse of a psalm, or canticle, is commonly recited. The 
note usually corresponds with the Dominant of the mode in which the psalm tone 
is written. 

RECLAIMING, in the law of Scotland, means the appeal from a judgment of the lord 
ordinary to the inner house. The reclaiming days are ten days after judgment. 

RECLUS, Jean Jacques Exist, b. 1830 in the Gironde; son of a Protestant pastor, 
and early noted for his devotion to republican principles. After the coup d'etat of Louis 
Napoleon in 1851, forced to leave France, he traveled in Great Britain, the United States, 
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and South America, and remained for several years in New Granada. Returned to 
France in 1858, he became editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes and of the Zour du 
Monde, etc. On the breaking out of the war cf secession in the United States, his arti- 
cles were of conspicuous value in giving a clear view of the nature of the struggle, and 
directing public sympathy to the administration of Lincoln; for which the American 
minister in Paris thanked him. He aided in the production of the Guides Joanne, 
remarkable for their accuracy of information and charm of style; and is conspicuous for 
his popularization of scientific studies for youth. His repugnance to the Napoleonic 
reign induced him to join the internationals in 1869. During the siege of Paris in 1871 
he served as common soldier; was author of the Cri du Peuple published in March of 
that year; a soldier of the commune, in the balloon service, taken prisoner by the troops 
of the government, and banished from France. Charles Darwin and other distinguished 
scientists united in a petition to the French government for his recall, on the ground of 
the services which he had rendered to science and popular education, and the value of 
his continuance of similar service; but Reclus, who had established himself in Switzer- 
land, refused to return except under a general amnesty to all the members of the com- 
mune government. He was made a member of the central committee of the geograph- 
ical society of Paris in 1869. Among his numerous works, La Terre, in 2 vols., beauti- 
fully illustrated, published 1867-68, is the most elaborate, though his books of travel 
were the basis of his reputation. Since 1893 he has taught in the university at Brussels. 


RECLUSE’ (Lat. veclusus, also énelusus, shut up), a class of monks or nuns who, from 
a motive of special penance, or with a view to the more strict observance of Christian 
perfection, remained shut up from all converse, even with members of their own order, 
in a cell or other place of strict retirement. This practice was not allowed, except to 
persons of tried virtue, and by special permission of the abbot; and the recluse was, with 
due solemnity, locked up in the presence of the abbot or the bishop, who placed his seal 
upon the door, not to be removed without the authority of the bishop himself. The 
celebrated medizval theologian, Rabanus Maurus, was a recluse, when elected arch- 
bishop of Maintz. Nuns also were found to practice the same voluntary seclusion, 
especially in the Benedictine, Franciscan, and Cistercian orders. A rule, specially 
designed for female recluses, was composed by Ailred of Reresby, and is preserved by 
Holstenius in his Codex Regularum Monasticarum, vol. i. p. 418, and following.—In a 
wider sense, the name recluse is popularly applied to all cloistered persons, whether men 
or women, even those who live in community with their brethren. ; 


RECOG'NIZANCE is a kind of judicial bond entered into with a court of record, the ~ 
object of which is to secure the doing of some act, as the appearance of witnesses at a 
criminal trial, or the keeping of the peace by one who has threatened or assaulted 
another. It has been concisely defined by Blackstone as ‘‘an obligation of record, 
entered into before a court or officer duly authorized for that purpose, with a condition to 
do some act required by law which is therein specified.” In criminal cases it is taken by 
the judges of the different criminal courts, by justices of the peace, or in some cases by 
the sheriff; but in capital crimes, as a rule, by the court of highest jurisdiction. In 
civil cases it is taken by the court, or by magistrates duly authorized by statute. It is a 
memorandum made on the record by the court or other authority. It does not require 
the signature of the party who is to appear. Loss of custody by the government with- 
out fault of the bail, or surrender of the defendant at any time before a certain period 
after the sheriff has returned non est, a discharge of the priccipal under bankruptcy or 
insolvency, etc., discharge the bail. The remedy on a recognizance is by scire facias 
against the bail. See Baru. 


RECOIL’. When the charge of gunpowder contained in a gun is fired, the sudden 
expansion of the powder into many times its former bulk acts with equal force in every 
direction. The resistance offered by the ball, which moves more or less easily in the 
bore, being far less than that of the bulky and heavier gun and carriage, the ball is 
forced to a great distance; but the gun, with its carriage, must nevertheless feel the 
reaction, and is driven backward a certain space, ordinarily a few feet. This retrograde 
motion is called the recoil, and dangerous accidents sometimes take place from it. 
After the recoil, the gunners have to work the piece back to its former position for the 
next discharge. In the Armstrong naval gun, and some other modern cannon, the 
trunnions of the gun are mounted on an inclined plane, up which the recoil drives 
them, to run down again by their own weight. See also the description of the Moncrieff 
GuN-CARRIAGE. Other expedients have been tried with greater or less success; among 
them may be cited a series of solid India-rubber buffers, which, being compressed by the 
recoil, drove the gun home again on recovering their shape. The gun and shot remain- 
ing the same, the recoil is proportionate to the charge. 

The recoil of small-arms is known as their ‘‘ kick,” and is felt on the shoulder of the 
marksman. 


RE'COLLET (Lat. recollectus, gathered together), a name given to the members of 
certain reformed bodies of monastic orders, whether of men or women, in the Catholic 
church. Among orders of men, an offshoot of the Augustinian hermits, which, under 
Louis de Montaya, in 1530, obtained considerable popularity in Spain, was called by this 
name, and the order still exists at Medina Sidonia, Leon, and Pamplona; but outside 
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of Spain this order is better known under the title of the REFORMED FRANCISCANS, who 
were established in France under Henry IY. and Louis XIV., and spread thence into 
Belgium, their houses in these countries and Germany becoming so numerous that they 
reckoned no less than ten provinces. <A reform of the Cistercian order of nuns in Spain 
was called by the same name. 


RECON'NAISSANCE, ReEconnor'TER, the noun and verb expressive of the operation 
of inspecting a country in which military operations are intended. This duty devolves 
on the department of the quarter-master general, and requires the exercise of qualities 
of avery high order. The officer deputed to reconnoiter is well mounted, and accom- 
panied by a small escort, also well mounted, in order to escape if noticed by the enemy. 
His duty is to measure every natural feature in his district by eye, or by more accurate 
measurement when practicable, and to produce a map, showing hills, valleys, streams, 
canals, plains, woods, etc. He must at the same time note all obstacles; what resources 
the country possesses to maintain men or horses; what the disposition of the inhabitants, 
etc. Reconnoitering is necessarily a very dangerous service; an officer so employed has 
often to resort to disguises, and if taken, runs some risk of being treated as a spy.—A 
maritime reconnaissance is analogous. 

RECONSTRUCTION, a word added to the political vocabulary of the U. 8. by 
the civil war, and signifying the restoration of local self-government, and of normal 
relations with the Union, to those states that had seceded. As the constitution had 
never, in words, contemplated the question of secession it had never provided for a 
state of affairs resulting from an unsuccessful attempt at secession. Numerous ques- 
tions at once sprang up as to the status of the seceding states. Were they still 
states in the union with no other disability than that of having no legal governments, 
or had their act of secession reduced them to the condition of territories, subject to 
the union? Did R. mean their erection into new states, or their restoration with 
their old names and boundaries? Did the power to reconstruct lie in the states them- 
selves, or in the general government; and if in the general government, did it lie 
with congress, or with the executive? If it lay with the people of the disorganized. 
state, who or what defined that people and decided who might and might not vote 
in the reorganization? If it lay with congress, could the executive, without the auth- 
ority of congress, proceed to reconstruct, simply leaving it for congress to accept or 
reject the reconstructed state? Among the many answers given to these questions 
by different schools of statesmen, there were five that attained to special prominence 
in the early debates of the R. period. 

I. The Restoration doctrine. This was based on the assumption that the acts of 
secession were essentially invalid and of no effect. No state therefore had seceded, 
or could secede ; the state officers who were acting against the federal government 
were simply committing illegal acts which rendered them liable to punishment, but 
the states themselves were not destroyed nor their constitution abrogated, and so soon 
as their officers returned to their duty or other officers took their place, the states would 
ipso facto resume their normal relations with the union. 

Il. The Presidential doctrine. This doctrine, which originated with Pres. Lincoln, 
was of gradual development. Its essential feature was that prior to the restoration 
of the seceding states to their rights and privileges under the constitution, the presi- 
dent was empowered to dictate such terms as in his opinion seemed necessary to se~ 
cure the union from further peril. These terms were eventually defined to be the 
cessation of resistance, the appointment of a provisional governor, the taking of the 
oath of amnesty (q.v.) proffered to all but certain specified classes of leading men, by 
at least one-tenth of the white voters of a state, the recognition and declaration of 
the permanent freedom of the blacks, and the formation of a new republican govern- 
ment by the state. But it was expressly announced that the admission of senators 
and representatives from states lately in insurrection was a matter that rested not 
with the executive, but with the separate houses of congress. 

Ill. The Davis- Wade doctrine. This plan was proposed by Henry Winter Davis 
and Benjamin F. Wade as a remedy for what they believed the defects of the presi- 
dential policy. The latter, they complained, asked no security for the faithful per- 
formance of the terms of R., ‘‘ proposed no guardianship of the U.S. over the 
reorganization of the state governments, no law to prescribe who shall vote, no civil 
functionaries to see that the law is faithfully executed, no supervising authority to 
control and judge of the elections.” Their plan, therefore, was to appoint provis- 
ional governors, who, through the aid of the U. 8. marshals, were to administer the 
oath of allegiance to white citizens. When the citizens who had taken the oath 
constituted a majority, they were to hold a state convention, excluding however all 
confederate office-holders, and all who had voluntarily borne arms against the U. S., 
and adopt a new constitution repudiating the confederate debt, abolishing slavery, 
and prohibiting the military and civil leaders of the confederacy from serving in any 
Official capacity. The provisional governor was then to notify the president, and 
when the latter had obtained the assent of congress he was to recognize the new 
government by proclamation, after which senators and representatives were to be 
admitted. 

IV. The Sumner doctrine. This doctrine, formulated by Charles Sumner, and 
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orted by a small band of his followers, directly combated the resto- 
Rhea hich ie two last-named plans had merely sought to modify. 
According to Sumner the declaration of secession, although it was void as against 
the constitution, was an abrogation by the state of its rights under the constitution. 
It had ceased to exist as an integral element of national sovereignty, and its soil 
became a territory under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress. For as a territory 
became a state by coming into the union, so a state becomes a territory by leaving 
it. In other words, secession was state suicide. Therefore it was the duty of con- 
gress to establish republican forms of government in the vacated territory, taking 
care to provide for the protection of the persons who had recently been made free. 

V. The Stevens doctrine. This doctrine, fathered by Thaddeus Stevens, reached 
the same results as the Sumner theory by a different course of reasoning. Stevens 
held that the constitution was suspended in any part of the country where the resis- 
tance to its execution was too strong to be suppressed by peaceful methods. It was 
absurd to say that the-constitution and the laws were in force when they could not 
be enforced. The termination of the suspension could be decided only by the victor- 
ious party. If the civil war were successful the suspension would be permanent, if 
unsuccessful, the suspension would continue until the war-making and law-making 
power should decide that the resistance had been honestly abandoned. Congress 
had omnipotent power because the seceding states had repudiated the constitution 
and could no longer claim its advantages. 

The Restoration doctrine which was adhered to by the democrats until the end, 
was the first in the field and the one which at the beginning of the war accorded 
with the general sentiment at the north. It was then currently believed that seces- 
sion was not a fixed determination to found an independent and separate nationality, 
but was the work of a faction of ambitious and disappointed politicians; and the 
assumption was welcomed that the states were still in the union, and were con- 
tinued in the loyal portion of their inhabitants. This doctrine is implied in the joint 
resolutions to define the objects of the war, which, at the special session of July, 
1861, passed the house almost unanimously, and contained the following words : 
‘‘ This war is not prosecuted on our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the 
constitution and all laws made in pursuance thereof, and to preserve the union with 
all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several states unimpaired ; and as soon-as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” It is implied also in the 
recognition, by Pres. Lincoln and by congress, of the Pierpont government of Va., 
elected by the loyal minority, as the real government of the state, whose consent was 
sufficient for the erection of the new state of W. Va., and which, at the close of the war, 
superseded the confederate government without objection from any quarter. But as 
the war advanced, when bitterness between the two sections had been increased, 
when it was found that the loyal people of the south were an insignificant fraction of 
the whole, that those who had voted against secession had done so chiefly on the 
ground of expediency, and were as strongly committed to the principle as their 
brethren, and especially when the adoption of the anti-slavery policy had introduced 
a new feature into the conflict, it was felt by the republican party, at least, that the 
restoration policy in its simplicity was not feasible. Pres. Lincoln consequently 
defined the presidential policy, substantially as above stated, in his proclamation of 
1863, Dec. 8, and in his annual message of the same date. Under this theory La. 
(1863), Ark. (1864), and Tenn. (1865) were reconstructed as far as the executive could 
enforce their R. But meanwhile opposition had been developed in congress to the 
leniency of the presidential policy, as well as to the small share which it left to con- 
gress in the work. The slow growth of this opposition is shown in the fact that the 
Pierpont senators from Va. were admitted, though when one of them died in 1864, 
the senate refused to admit his successor; that the Pierpont representatives were 
admitted in the house until 1863, and then refused admission ; that the representa- 
tives from the reconstructed state of La. were admitted 1863, Feb., while the sena- 
tors were refused admission ; and that after March 4 of that year, the house joined 
the senate in refusing admission to representatives from any of the reconstructed 
states. The Sumner theory and the Stevens theory had been early propounded, but 
were at first supported by only a small minority of ‘‘radicals.” The Davis-Wade 
Fey. was consequently introduced as a sort of compromise. It came before the 

ouse in the form of a bill, 1864, March, passed the house in May, and the senate on 
the last day of the session. Pres. Lincoln however refused to sign it, alleging as a 
reason that sufficient time had not been given him to examine it, and moreover that 
he was ‘‘unprepared to declare that the free-state constitutions and governments 
already adopted and installed in Ark. and La. shall be set aside and held for naught, 
thereby repelling and discouraging, as to further effort, the loyal citizens who have 
set up the same.” The bill was again brought up in the next session of congress, 
but was laid on the table, and the question was thus in abeyance at the conclusion 
of the war. Congress adjourned, 1865, March 8, to meet again Dec. 4. In the mean 
time Lee had surrendered, Pres. Lincoln had been shot, and Andrew Johnson had 
succeeded to the presidency, Johnson had early manifested his intention of carry- 
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ing out the presidential programme of R., and in answer to his proclamation Miss., 
Ala., S. Car., N. Car., Fla., and Ga. had held constitutional conventions (Aug. 22- 
Oct. 25), repealed their ordinances of secession, prohibited persons in the excepted 
classes from voting or holding office, repudiated the confederate debt, and declared 
Slavery abolished. This left Texas the only one of the seceding states that had not yet 
complied with the terms of the presidential R. The democrats had now generally 
come round to the presidential theory as the best practical solution of the difficulty, 
claiming indeed that by looking upon the changes in state constitutions as voluntary 
acts on the part of the state they sacrificed no part of the restoration principle. But 
the events of the last few months, the assassination of the president, the unwise 
language of many of the southern assemblies, and the general belief that any pre- 
text for oppressing the freedmen would be readily seized upon, had increased the 
republican dissatisfaction. When congress met it was with an overwhelming repub- 
lican majority. In the senate there were 40 republicans and 11 democrats; in the 
house, 146 republicans and 40 democrats. A determined opposition to the presiden- 
tial policy was at once developed, with Thaddeus Stevens as its leader. A joint 
committee of 9 representatives and 6 senators was appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the states lately in arms, and to report whether any of them were entitled to 
restoration to their rights and privileges under the constitution. Pending the ac- 
tion of this committee, the credentials of all claimants from these states to seats in 
either the house or the senate were laid on the table. On Feb. 20, a resolution was 
passed that neither the house nor the senate should admit these claimants until the 
two houses should declare the state entitled to representation. This was an open 
rejection of the presidential doctrine of the separate action of the two houses. On 
Washington’s birthday, Pres. Johnson, in a speech delivered in front of the White 
House, took occasion to condemn the policy of the republican party, and to denounce 
its leaders by name as ‘‘ cowards” and ‘‘ northern disunionists.” The breach between 
him and congress was now hopelessly widened. The civil rights bill, granting to the 
freedmen all the privileges of citizenship save the suffrage was passed by congress, 
in March, vetoed by the pres., passed over the veto by the necessary majority in 
both houses, and so became a law. The substance of this bill took shape in June, 
as the XIVth amendment to the Constitution, which, despite the president’s opposi- 
tion, was proposed to the country, June 16. The report of the R. committee was 
submitted June 18. It asserted that the seceding states had deliberately severed 
their relations with the union, renounced their representation, and abolished their 
state governments so far as they connected them with the union, but nevertheless 
that the constitution and the laws still remained of binding force upon the individuals: 
who formed the state, and that before the privileges which they had abandoned 
were restored to them, they must give such guarantees of future obcdience as would 
be satisfactory to the law-making power which in 1861 had recognized the existence of 
obstruction. Although neither the theory of Sumner nor of Stevens was adopted 
by this report, it reached the same conclusion in placing the reconstructing power in 
the hands of congress. The supporters of Pres. Johnson issued a call for a conven- 
tion to meet at Philadelphia to support the R. policy of the president as against the 
usurpation of congress, but though it was attended by several prominent members of 
the republican party it failed of any practical effect. A number of inflammatory 
speeches made by Pres. Johnson on his famous trip to Chicago to lay the corner-stone 
of the Douglas monument, only increased the determined hostility of congress, the 
more so that the congressional elections, which immediately followed Johnson’s tour, 
maintained the republican majority almost unchanged, and so indicated that the north- 
ern sentiment was with the opponents of the president. Between 1866, Oct., and 1867, 
Feb., the legislatures of all the seceding states, except Tenn., rejected the XIVth 
amendment. Thenew congress met Dec. 6th and early showed a disposition to meet 
southern opposition, not by concession, but by superadding harsher provisions to the 
terms of R. Several tentative plans were proposed, and at length, 1866, Feb. 20, the 
first R. bill was passed by large majorities in both house and senate. It was vetoed 
March 2, and passed over the veto the same day. This bill divided the 10 seceding 
states into 5 military districts ; the commanding officer of each district was to be ap- 
pointed by the pres., and the civil governments therein were to be deemed provisional 
only, subject to the paramount authority of the U. S., until such time as the states had 
adopted the terms of R. now offered. These superadded to the terms previously offered 
by the president and accepted by the states, the ratification of the XIVth amend- 
ment and the granting of negro suffrage. A supplementary reconstruction bill was 
passed, March 19, which authorized the military commander of each district to super- 
vise the election of delegates to state conventions for the purpose of considering the 
question of R., and to see that neither the voters nor the delegates were disqualified 
by their participation in secession or other causes. If the convention agreed to draw 
up a constitution in accordance with the terms offered by congress, and the regis- 
tered voters of the state accepted the new constitution, such state, on the approval 
of congress, was to be declared entitled to representation. On July 19 a further act 
was passed empowering district commanders to suspend, remove, and replace any 
state officers who interfered with the work of R. The first convention under these 
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acts of congress met in Ala., 1867, Nov. 5, and the other states speedily followed. 
In Miss. the constitution so framed was rejected by the voters; in Va. and Tex. the 
popular feeling was so strong that the constitutions were for the present withheld 
from the people; but in the other southern states the constitutions were declared. 
adopted. In 1868, June 22-25, congress formally admitted Ark., N. Car., 8. Car., 
Fla., Ga., Ala., and La., to representation. The XIVth amendment had thus se- 
cured the requisite number of state ratifications and was declared a part of the con- 
stitution. The result had been reached not without continued opposition on the 
part of the president which culminated in his impeachment, trial, and technical ac- 
quittal, 1868, March 23: (see JOHNSON, ANDREW). In 1869, April 10, an act was passed. 
authorizing the pres. to appoint elections for the ratification or rejection of the new 
constitutions in Miss., Tex., and Va. But as a punishment for their delay, a new 
condition was added to the terms of R. offered these states, in the enforced ratifica- 
tion of the proposed X Vth amendment to the U.S. constitution. At the elections 
certain objectionable clauses in the constitution were voted down but the vital por- 
tions were retained ; the legislatures also ratified the XIVth and XVth amendments ; 
and in 1870 these three states were admitted to representation in congress, and the 
R. was complete. ‘ 
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RECORD, as a legal term, is used in the United Kingdom to signify the formal state- 
ments or pleadings of parties in a litigation. In general, the rule is well settled that the 
pleadings which make up the record do not enter into details of the evidence, but merely 
set forth the conclusions or inferences, leaving the details of evidence to be supplied at 
the trial before a jury, or, if there is no jury, at the hearing before the judge or court, 
All the higher courts file the records in the suits, and are called courts of record, and 
one of the incidents of a court of record is that the court or judge can commit for con- 
tempt any person who insults the court, or willfully obstructs the business. <A trial by 
record means that one of the parties has set up some former decision of the court, while 
the other denies that such a decision ever existed; whereupon the only mode of solving 
the question is by producing the record of the former action, and so settling the dispute. 
In the courts of common law of England, the parties, by the rules of pleading, come to 
an issue at last, after mutually answering each other, and the issue is either some short 
point of fact or of law. No intervention of the judge or court is necessary to come te 
an issue. In Scotland, however, the closing of the record is a formal step which 
requires the sanction of the judge, who closes the record after each party has said all he 
wishes to say by way of statement and answer. 

RECORD OF CONVEYANCES, by public officers and for the public to examine at 
will, is universal in the United States, but unusual, incomplete, and imperfect in Eng- 
land. The statutes of each state provide for the appointment of an officer, sometimes 
called the register of deeds, whose duty it is to receive and record all warranty and quit- 
claim deeds, mortgages, and assignment of the same and leases for a term beyond a 
specified limit, which may be presented in properly authenticated form. The duties of 
this office are very often made part of the county clerk’s functions. The recording 
officer must certify that the conveyance has been presented and recorded at the specified 
date. Conveyances made after the first is recorded are void, and any conveyance not 
recorded is void as against a subsequent bona fide purchaser from the person in whose 
favor a recorded conveyance has been executed. But between the parties to the convey- 
ance the recording or non-recording is of no moment. As a rule also the rights which 
have accrued to any party before the registry cannot be affected by such recording. 
But how far the recording is to be regarded as a constructive notice and to whom it acts 
as notice, are matters governed entirely by the state statutes. It is usual to allowa 
properly recorded deed to be introduced in evidence without further proof of its execu- 
tion, and in some states the record itself is admitted as evidence. It is generally held 
that actual notice received by a second purchaser or mortgagee destroys all priority of 
claim which would otherwise arise from his being the first to record his conveyance. 
Differing views are held by the courts as to what circumstances will constitute a good 
notice. 


RECORDE, RoBeERT, generally allowed to have been the greatest English mathema- 
tician of the 16th c., but now almost forgotten, was b. about 1500 at Tenby, in Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales. He completed his education at Oxford, and there distinguished himself 
in mathematics, rhetoric, music, and anatomy; but wishing to make medicine his profes- 
sion, he removed to Cambridge, and there, in 1545, he received the degree of M.D., ‘‘ bein 
much admired by all who knew him for his profound and varied knowledge of art an 
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science.” Yn 1547 he was in London, engaged in the composition of the Urinal of Physio 
(1548), a work which saw five editions; and was about the same time appointed family phy- 
sician to Edward VI., and afterward to queen Mary. Ten years after this we find him 
in the debtors’ prison in London, where he died miserably in 1558. His works are all 
in the form of dialogues between a master and his pupil, and are written in the rude 
English of his time; they are—The Gate of Knowledge, and The Treasure of Knowledge, two 
works which seem to be completely lost; The Ground of Arts, teaching the Perfect Work 
and Practice of Arithmetic, etc. (Lond. 1549), an arithmetical work which has been 
frequently reprinted, and which exhibits a curious ‘‘ melange” of the Arabic and 
Roman notation; The Pathway to Knowledge (Lond. 1551), an abridgment of Euclid’s 
Elements; The Castle of Knowledge, containing the Explication of the Sphere both Celestial 
and Material, etc. (Lond. 1551), an astronomical work, dedicated to queen Mary, in 
which he compares the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and, but with great hesi- 
tation, gives the preference to the latter; Zhe Whetstone of Wit, which is the second part 
of Arithmetic, a treatise upon algebra, a subject at that time little known, in which 
Recorde collects the substance of the best continental writers, and adds his own improve- 
ments and discoveries. In the appreciation of the general results derivable from alge- 
braic formule, he is far beyond his contemporaries, with the sole exception of Vieta 
(q.v.). Recorde is regarded as the inventor of the symbol (=) for equality, and of the 
mode of extracting the square root of compound quantities. Recorde’s talents seem to 
have been as varied as profound, for, besides his mathematical pre-eminence, he was 
considered to be a skillful doctor, an able lawyer, and a philologist of no mean ability. 


RECORDER in England is a judge of a city or borough court of quarter sessions, being 
a barrister of not less than five years’ standing. He is appointed by the home secretary, 
and the salary is paid by the city or borough out of the borough fund. 

The title is seldom applied to judges in the United States. The principal in- 
stance of note is in New York, where one of the judges of tlie court of general sessions 
of the peace is called the recorder. The name was originally taken from that of the 
English judge, and has been retained. His duties are the same as those of other crimi- 
nal judges, and he is not a practising lawyer during the term of his office, which is 
elective. 


RECORDER, the name of a musical instrument formerly in use in Gt. Britain, some- 
what like a flageolet, but with the lower part wider than the upper, and a mouth-piece 
resembling the beak of a bird. Its pitch was an octave higher than the flute, and it had 
a pleasing tone, hence Milton speaks of 


The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders, 


RECORDS, Pusuic (Lat. recordari, to remember), contemporary authenticated statc- 
ments of the proceedings of the iegislature, and the judgments of those higher courts of law 
which are distinguished as courts of record. It has been a subject of much discussion 
what constitutes a record, and in a looser sense the term record has sometimes been 
applied to any public document preserved in a recognized repository. No country 1s so 
rich in public records as England. A committee of the house of commons, in 1837, 
described the public records of England as comprised under four classes. 1. Indepen- 
dent series of records of territorial surveys at different periods. 2. Series of enrollments, 
comprising on one roll varieties of distinct entries, classed together according to their 
formal character. 3. Records of judicial proceedings. 4. Separate documents, as let- 
ters, inquisitions, commissions, and privy seals. Act 1 and 2 Vict. c. 94 sets at rest 
the question what is legally to be held a record, by providing that the word records 
shall be taken to mean all rolls, records, writs, books, proceedings, decrees, bills, war- 
rants, accounts, papers, and documents, whatsoever belonging to her majesty, or then 
deposited, or which ought to be deposited, in any of certain places of custody, which 
are enumerated. 

The oldest existing English records are tallies in exchequer, which down to 1834 
continued to be used both for receipts and for simple records of matters of account. 
They consist of wooden rods, marked on one side with notches, to indicate the sum for 
which the tally was an acknowledgment; while on the two other sides were written the 
amount, the name of the payer, and the date of the transaction; and the tally being divided 
longitudinally, the one half was preserved in exchequer, and the other given to the per- 
son who had paid the money. This rude contrivance, which came down to us from 
Anglo-Saxon times, was an effectual safeguard against forgery. Parchment is the 
material on which the greater portion of the records are written; the skins being, in 
some cases, as in the rolls of the exchequer and common law courts, attached at the 
top bookways; in other cases, as the chancery and wardrobe, sewed consecutively. 
Some records are in the form of books, as Domesday, others are filed—i.e., each document 
is pierced with a string or gut passed through it, the whole being fastened together in 
bundles. A few records are written on paper. The early parliamentary records and 
statutes are principally in Norman-French, which continued in partial use till the time of 
Henry V.; all the other great series of records, except those of parliament, are in Latin 
down to the reign of George II., or later, except during the commonwealth, when Eng- 
lish was substituted. 
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Public records, which can be traced in germ before the conquest, gradually expanded 
under the Norman and Plantagenet kings. They enabled the subject to defend and main- 
tain those feudal rights and privileges which were gradually trenching on royal preroga- 
tive, and to protect himself from arbitrary exactions; while to the king they furnished 
precedents which could not be questioned for his calls of military service and taxation. 

The various courts being the king’s courts, and following the sovereign from place 
to place, their earliest receptacles were the royal palaces in different parts of England; but 
when the higher courts were permanently established at Westminster, ‘‘ treasuries,” or 
places of custody for the records of the different courts, were appointed there. <A por- 
tion of the public records were, as far back as Henry III.’s reign, deposited in the tower 
of London and New Temple; and in the reign of Edward III. the tower had become a 
permanent treasury. The parliamentary committee of 1837 enumerated among the 
places of deposit a room in the tower over a gunpowder magazine, and contiguous to a 
steam-engine in daily operation; a chapel at the Rolls, where divine services was per- 
formed; underground vaults at Somerset house; damp and dark cellars at Westminster 
hall; the stables of the late Carlton Ride; and the Chapter-house, Westminster. From 
the reign of Edward II. downward, the attention of parliament had often been called to 
the safe custody and arrangement of the records as an object of solicitude. The fullest 
examination in recent times was made by a committee of the house of commons in 1800, 
whose report presents far the most comprehensive account of the records in existence. 
A commission was appointed to go on with the work which the committee had begun, 
and renewed six times between 1800 and 1831. All the several record commissions 
directed the commissioners to cause the records to be methodized, regulated and digested, 
bound and secured, and to have calendars made, and original papers printed; and 
numerous valuable publications have been issued by the commissioners from time to 
time. A full investigation into the proceedings of the record commissioners was made 
by a committee of the house of commons in 1835, since which time annual reports have 
been issued by the deputy-keeper of records. The most important recent statute regard- 
ing the custody and preservation of the records is 1 and 2 Vict. c. 49, which restores to 
the master of the rolls that custody of the records which he had originally possessed, but 
which had for a long time become nominal. That officer is empowered to appoint a 
deputy-keeper of the records, and in conjunction with the treasury, to do all that is 
requisite in the execution of this service. He makes rules for the management of the 
office, and fixes what fees may be demanded. He allows copies to be made, which, 
when certified by the deputy and assistant keepers, and authenticated with the seal of 
the office, are producible as evidence in courts of law. The home secretary directs from 
time to time such of the catalogues, calendars, and indexes, and such of the records as 
he thinks fit, to be printed, and sold at prices fixed by him. The act 1 and 2 Vict. c. 94 
contemplates the consolidation of all the records in the large receptacle near Fetter lane, 
into which, under sir John Romilly, then master of the rolls, they began to be gradually 
collected from their different scattered depositories. 

Our limits will not allow us to enumerate more than a very few even of the more im- 
portant classes of records. One class consists of the various territorial surveys, begin- 
ning with Domesday Book (q.v.), and including, among others, the Rotuli Hundredorum, 
Fixtenta Manerti, Testa de Nevill, Pope Nicholas’s Taxation, Henry VIII.’s Survey, and the 
Survey of the Commonwealth. Another extensive class belong to the Hachequer, includ- 
ing the Pipe Roll, or great roll of the exchequer, beginning with the second year of 
Henry II., containing the yearly accounts of the revenues of the crown, certain and cas- 
ual; the Memoranda and Originalia rolls, records of First-fruits and Tenths, records of 
the Court of Augmentations, instituted to decide questions regarding possessions belong- 
ing to the crown, on the dissolution of the monasteries, and Placita, or records of plead- 
ingsand judgments. The Rotuli Curie Regis contain the record of the proceedings in the 
ancient supreme court of law; and there are numerous clauses of records of the proceed- 
ings in all the various courts of common law and in the courtof chancery. Therecord of 
Fines and Recoveries is an unbroken record of the transfer of lands from 25 Henry II. down 
to 1833, when this species of conveyance was abolished. The Charter Rolls are records of 
charters, of grants of privileges to religious houses, towns, and corporations, and crea- 
tions of nobility from 11 Edward II. to Edward IV. The Patent Rolls are enrollments of 
instruments written on open (patentes) sheets of parchment, having pendent from them 
the great seal, addressed to the lieges in general. The Close Rolls are records of such let- 
‘ters under the great seal as were dispatched closed or sealed up—royal mandates to par- 
ticular persons for particular purposes, and not intended for public inspection. The 
Inberate Rolls contain writs issued out of chancery, ordering the payment of money from 
the treasury. The /’ne Rolls contain accounts of fines paid to the king for license to 
alienate lands, freedom from knight-service, passing or renewal of charters,.wardships, 
safe-conduct, pardons, ete. The French Rolls, Norman Rolls, and Gascon Rolls relate to 
the affairs of France, Normandy, and Gascony, when held by the English; and the 
Rotuli Scotie to transactions with Scotland. An important class of the records are those 
connected with parliament, including Statute Rolls, Parliament Rolls, Records of Partia- 
ment, and Statutes from 1485 to the present time, with the Journals of the Lords and 
Commons from Henry VIII. to the present time, and the Writs of Summonses and returns - 
to parliament. 
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The state papers originally sprung from the privy council and chancery, and include 
the correspondence of the privy council, secretaries of state, and other public depart- 
ments, with miscellaneous domestic papers from the time of Henry VIII. to George IL., 
a mass of correspondence with foreign powers, and an extensive collection relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs at and after the reformation. Since 1855 the state paper office has 
become a part of the public record office, and been placed under the control of the master 
of the rolls. Much has been done in the way of calendaring and arranging the contents 
of this valuable repository, and several volumes of calendars of state papers are being 
issued yearly to the public. 

By the regulations established by the master of the rolls, July 5, 1858, persons desir- 
ous of consulting the public records, including state papers, for a literary purpose, 
have to apply in writing to the deputy-keeper, stating the objects of their search, which, 
if necessary, may be more fully explained at a personal interview. If the explanation 
be satisfactory, a permission is issued’to inspect and make extracts without payment of 


es. 

Scotland.—The public records of Scotland were undoubtedly numerous and multifa- 
rious as early as 1282; but the more ancient of them were lost by shipwreck in the reign 
of Edward I. of England. The control of the records has from very early times been 
intrusted to the clerk register, or lord clerk register, one of the high officers of state, who 
had a seat in the Scottish parliament, to whom, and his deputies and other officers 
appointed by him, it was assigned to superintend both their formation and their cus- 
tody. The earliest records of Scotland were in the inconvenient form of rolls, but in 
the reign of David II. the practice was introduced of writing them in books. By an 
act of 1468, the king’s rolls and registers were appointed to be put in books; but the 
accounts in the exchequer continued, nevertheless, to be kept in rolls till the passing of 
another act in 1672, appointing them to be written in books. Prior to the reign of 
Charles II., the public records were deposited, under care of the clerk register, in the 
Laigh parliament house, now part of the advocates’ library; and shortly before the 
union, the whole records were transferred to that depository, where they continued till 
the erection of the large building called the general register house, which was completed 
in 1787, and has recently been added to. The register house serves the purpose of pre- 
serving and making available the national muniments, as well as accommodating the 
whole offices of record connected with the supreme court. The lord clerk register and 
his depute have now merely the custody of the records, their preparation being intrusted 
to another class of officers. 

Under the Scottish records are included the acts of parliament and of privy council, 

_and the records of all the various courts of justice; also the records of the great seal, 
privy seal, and signet. An important class of records are the Retours of Services. A ser- 
vice is by the law of Scotland necessary to transmit a right to real property to the heir 
from his ancestor. At present, this service consists of the decision of the sheriff of the 
county or the sheriff of chancery; but the form in use till 1847 was by retour, a writing 
which contained the verdict of a jury returned in answer to a brieve from chancery for 
finding the heir at the death of his ancestor. The register of retours is not extant fur- 
ther back than 1547. 

The registers connected with the transmission of heritable rights are even more 
important. After several unsuccessful attempts to introduce a system of registration, 
the great branch of the public records known as the Register of Sasines was established 
by act 1617, c. 16. By the system then introduced, which has since been continued with 
modifications in detail, all instruments requisite to the transmission of real property 
must be put on record for publication. Besides the principal register in Edinburgh, there 
are district registers, and any instrument may be recorded either in the general or dis- 
trict register. Volumes are issued from the general register house to the district record- 
ers of sasines, which, when filled, are returned to the general register house. By this 
means the title to real property can be ascertained with certainty and precision, and may, 
if necessary, be traced back two centuries and a half. It is also obligatory to record in 
separate registers all instruments necessary for the constitution, transmission, and 
extinction of voluntary incumbrances. See TitLE-DEEDS; also TITLE, REGISTRATION 
or. Thissystem, while confirming the credit of the proprietor, also operates in favor of 
the security of creditors. There is a special Register of Hntatls, in which, in terms of act 
1685, c. 22, deeds of entail must be recorded at the sight of the court of session. The 
object of registration in all these cases is publication; but charters by subjects, dispo- 
sitions, bonds, contracts, and other probative writs may, under act 1698, c. 4, be recorded 
in the Register of Deeds for preservation. A third object of registration is execution. 
Every deed constituting a personal claim of debt, or an obligation to perform some law- 
ful prestation, if intended to be made the subject of personal dilligence for payment or 
performance, and must be registered previously to execution being issued on it. 
Some volumes of calendars of state papers relating to Scotland have been issued to the 
public. 

Ireland.—Many of the records perished during the wars prior to the final reduction 
of Ireland, and those which survived these commotions were long exposed to mutilation 
and destruction from the unsatisfactory rN. for their custody. A commission 
was appointed in 1810 for the preservation and arrangement of the Irish records, whose 
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labors, conducted with considerable success, were terminated by the revocation of the 
commission in 1880. In 1847 commissioners were again appointed to investigate the 
state of the records, in consequence of whose labors a bill for their safe custody was 
prepared, but afterward abandoned. There is no general place of custody for the 
records of Ireland, which are scattered in different repositories in Dublin. Several vol- 
umes of calendars from the Irish patent and close rolls have been published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 


RECOUPMENT, the right of a defendant to demand damages in the same action 
of the plaintiff, because the latter has violated some legal duty in the case, or has not, 
fulfilled some cross-obligation of the contract. Formerly it denoted a diminution of the 
plaintiff's claim on account of partial or entire payment; whereas in modern use it sig- 
nifies a reduction of damages. For the purpose of reducing the damages, the defendant 
may show any violation of the contract by the plaintiff which tends to make the con- 
sideration less valuable. The defendant must, however, bring an independent action 
for immediate or indirect damages other than as above specified. The damages recouped 
may be for a tort; but the tort must be a breach of the contract, and malice will not be 
taken into account in estimating the damages. The defendant cannot have judgment 
for the excess of the damages recouped over the plaintiff’s claim; and he cannot bring 
suit to recover such excess. Unless there are statutes to the contrary, the defendant may 
bring an independent suit, or plead his cross-demand in recoupment, as he chooses; and 
he may plead in recoupment the same damages upon which he has already brought suit. 
He may, however, be compelled to say upon which remedy he will rely. Under the 
New York codes and the other codes resembling it, the general issue being abolished, the 
defendant must plead his defense, whether to the whole claim or simply in reduction of 
damages. It has been held in New York, Arkansas, and elsewhere, that recoupment 
does not apply to real estate, and that the defendant, in a suit against him for the pur- 
chase money, cannot recoup because his title has partially failed. But it seems that he 
has such right after eviction. Failure of title is not the same thing as failure of con- 
sideration. ‘The consideration of a deed with covenants fails only when the covenantee 
is damaged on the covenants, and he can recoup after eviction. But it has been held 
that the vendee may recoup on the covenants where the consideration has failed. 


RECOVERY, in English law, was a term much used in reference to estates tail, though 
it is alsoa general term denoting the decision of a court in favor ofa party claiming 
lands or goods. A feigned recovery was an imitation of a similar proceeding, and was a 
device invented to break an English entail. An estate tail was an estate given to A and 
the heirs of his body, and at first it was enacted bya statute de donis, under Edward L., 
that A could not sell or alienate the estate, so as to prevent the heirs of his body acquir- 
ing the benefit of it. But the lawyers invented a sham action and judgment, called a 
recovery, by which the issue were barred from all rights. The fines and recoveries act 
abolished that form, and substituted for it a disentailing deed, which, when executed by 
the tenant in tail, has the same effect. 


RECRUITING. Formerly, the task of raising recruits for the army was intrusted to 
the colonels of regiments, who employed civilian agents and others to persuade young 
men to join their standards; these agents often resorting to very illegal methods to entrap 
recruits. Subsequently, the duty was assigned to several recruiting corps, each known 
by the name of its commanding officer; but under this system, so many irregularities, 
and such difference of practice arose, that in 1802, for purposes of uniformity, economy, 
and proper control, it was decided to place the whole recruiting under the immediate 
direction of the adjt.gen. For this purpose, the country was divided into recruiting dis- 
tricts. Atthe head of each district was placed an inspecting field-officer, with the duty 
of superintending all recruiting parties in his district, and of approving the recruits 
brought. At the district headquarters there was a paymaster, responsible for all the finan- 
cial concerns, and a medical officer, who examined the recruitsin point of health and 
physical fitness. 

Recruiting parties used to consist of old sergeants, who sought by every means to 
induce young men to enter the army; they frequented fairs, wakes, and country gather- 
ings, endeavoring by beat of drum, smart uniforms, well-fed personal appearance, and 
persuasion—not always too truthful—to convince the rustics of the advantages of the 
eam service; advantages which really existed, though not always to the extent 

epicted. The adoption in England of thesystem of regimental localization changed all 
this. The United Kingdom is divided into 66 sub-districts, at the head of each of which 
is a col., who commands the brigade depot, and the auxiliary and reserve forces of his 
sub-district. He also controls the recruiting within his command, primarily, for the 
regiments composing the brigade; and secondly, for the rest of the army. To preserve 
uniformity of action, the coloneis report on recruiting matters to the inspector-general of 
recruiting, an official on the staff at the war office. On a would-be recruit presenting 
himself, the recruiter must ask him if he already belong to the militia; if not, and he 
appear physically eligible, he is given a shilling, after which, should he abscond, he 
becomes a deserter. The sergeant must then give the recruit 24 hours for consideration; 
afterward, but within 96 hours from first enlistment, he must take him before a magis- 
trate, when, if the recruit declare that he voluntarily enlists, the justice reads to him the 
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articles of war relative to desertion, and puts the questions detailed in the attestation. 
‘Chis done, the oath of allegiance is administered, and the man becomes definitely a sol- 
dier, receiving his free kit and bounty. The recruit may avow his dissent within three 
months, when he is forthwith discharged, in ordinary circumstances, on paying ten 
pounds as ‘‘ smart” for the trouble he has given. False declarations as to age, previous 
service, health, etc., involve the recruit in various penalties. About 18,000 recruits are 
raised annually in time of peace for the British army. 
Recruiting for the navy is treated under MANNING THE NAvy, 


RECTANGLE (Lat. rectus, ‘‘right,” angulus, ‘‘ angle’) is a geometrical term applied to 
an oblong quadrilateral figure having four right angles; a right-angled parallelogram. 


RECTIFYING is a process applied to alcohol after its distillation, to remove certain 
impurities which come over with it from the still. These, in part, consist of essential 
oils; and in order to effect their removal, caustic potash is added in sufficieat proportion 
to saponify the oil present; water is also contained in the first distillation, and to remove 
this, and to assist in removing the oily matters, common pearl-ash is added. Technically, 
the former of these is called gray salts, and the latter white salts; and about four pounds 
of each are added to every 700 gallons of spirit, and well agitated, so as to combine with 
the oil and water. The spirit is then distilled again, and comes over much more pure, 
the alkaline salts, and the matters which have been combined with them, being left 
behind in the still. Thisis usually repeated two or three times, the quantity of the salts 
being diminished to one-half in the second, and proportionately decreased in the suc- 
ceeding distillations, The rectifier is not only a purifier of the alcohol produced by the 
distiller, but he often gives it a distinctive character; by adding flavoring materials to it, 
he makes it into gin, brandy, etc. Thus, in order to convert the spirit into London gin, 
juniper berries and coriander seeds are added previous to the last rectification. Cnan- 
thic ether and other things give the flavor of brandy. ‘This part of the operation is very 
much varied by the taste and skill of the rectifier. 


RECTOR (Lat. vector, a ruler), the title of several classes of clerical and collegiate offi- 
cials, some of which are referred to under their respective heads. As regards clerical 
rectors, the title, in its most ordinary American use, is applied to the clergyman who holds 
complete and independent charge of a parish. This use, however, is a departure from 
the canonical signification of the title, which meant rather a clergyman who was ap- 
pointed to govern a parish where the chief parochial jurisdiction was vested in a relig- 
lous corporation or in some non-resident dignitary. In certain of the monastic orders, 
the name rector is given to the heads of convents, as it isalso given to the heads of uni- 
versities, colleges, seminaries, and similar educational corporate institutions. 


RECTUM, Diseases or. The terminal portion of the intestinal canal, named from 
its comparatively straight course, the rectum, is the seat of various affections requiring 
medical or surgical assistance. Some of these affections, as piles, prolapsus ani, and 
hemorrhage from the rectum, have already been considered. Among the other diseases 
of the rectum of sufficient importance to claim notice in these pages are— 


1. Stricture of the rectum, which may be either spasmodic or permanent. Spasmodia 
stricture is comparatively rare. Permanent stricture may be either of a simple or malig- 
nant nature. Simple stricture consists in a thickening and induration of the mucous coat 
of the rectum, so as to form a ring encroaching on the caliber of the tube. It is situated 
about two or three inches fronithe anus, and the contraction is so great and unyielding 
that it is often difficult to pass a finger through it. ‘The symptoms are constipation and 
great pain, and a straining in evacuating the feces, which are passed in a narrow, flat- 
tened, or worm-like form, which is very significant of the nature of the case. In an 
advanced stage of the disease, diarrhcea and prolapsus often supervene. However great 
may be the constipation, strong irritant purgatives must be altogether avoided. Soft 
and unirritating evacuations must be procured by such medicines as the confection of 
senna combined with sulphur (see PiugEs), or injections of castor-oil or of tepid water. 
The diet should be regulated so as to assist the action of the medicines. Nutritious soups are 
serviceable, since, at the same time, they support the strength, and leave little matter to be 
excreted. When much local irritation is present, it may be relieved by the hip-bath and 
by sedative injections; till it is subdued surgical interference would do more harm than 
good. <A bougie capable of being passed with moderate pressure through the stricture 
should be inserted in the gut every third or fourth day, and should be allowed to remain for 
about a quarter of an hour; and its size should be gradually increased. Nothing is gained 
by the forcible passage of large bougies. The cure is to be effected by pressure so applied 
as to produce absorption, not by mere mechanical dilatation. Malignant stricture—most 
commonly due to the scirrhous, but sometimes to the epithelial form of cancer—is by no 
means avery rare affection, and is more common in the female than the male sex. Until 
ulceration sets in, the symptoms are like those of simple stricture, only exaggerated in 
degree; but afterward there is a discharge of fetid muco-purulent matter streaked with 
blood. In this disease, the treatment can be only palliative unless the surgeon resort te 
the formation of an artificial anus in the loins as a last resource. 

2. Spasm of the sphincter ant muscle is characterized by extreme pain in the region of 
the anus, especially when an attempt is made to evacuate the bowels. The muscle con- 
tracts so firmly that the surgeon cannot easily introduce the fingerinto the rectum. The 
spasm may be caused by piles, by fissure of the anus, by ulceration of the rectum, and 
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sometimes apparently by mere constipation. It is often relieved by the application of 
the belladonna ointment of the pharmacopeala. : 

3. Neuralgia of the rectum, known also as proctalgia, is a common disorder, and is 
especially prone to attack children and gouty persons. It is usually relieved by the 
judicious use of aperient medicines. _ etn 

4. Congestion, sometimes proceeding to inflammation, is not uncommon in the rectum. 
The congestion occasionsa sense of weight and fullness in and about the rectum, together 
with a variety of other symptoms. Amongst the causes of this affection are stone in the 
bladder, stricture of the urethra, an enlarged prostate gland, the presence of thread- 
worms, the abuse of irritating purgatives, exposure to cold draughts in the water-closet, 
- etc.; and there can be no doubt that sedentary habits strongly favor the predisposition 
to this affection. The great object of treatment is to relieve the overloaded vessels of 
the rectum. The bowels should be freely opened with castor-oil, leeches should be 
applied to the verge of the anus, and after their removal a warm hip-bath is advisable. 

5. Pruritus podicis, or ttching of the anus, is a very common and extremely trouble- 
some affection. Sometimes it depends on the presence of thread-worms or of old piles, 
while in other cases it is one of the manifestations of the skin-disease known as prurigo 
(q.v.). The treatment must depend upon the exciting cause. , 

6. Fissure of the anusis a small crack which gives intense pain during the passage of 
the feces, and often persisting for several hours. Free purgatives, and the application 
of astringent lotions or ointments (as tannin lotion or ointment of galls) should be tried; 
and if they fail, partial division of the sphincter muscle must be resorted to—an opera- 
tion easily performed, and certain to give relief. 

7. Fistula in ano signifies a fistulous or pipe-like track by the side of the sphincter ani 
muscle. It may occur as a complete fistula, which has an external opening near the anus, 
and an internal opening into the bowel; or as a blind external fistula, which has no actual 
opening into the bowel, although it extends to its outer coat; or as a blind internal fistula, 
in which the preceding conditions are reversed. A sketch of the mode of treatment is 
given in the article Fistua. 

For a detailed description of these diseases of the rectum, and for information on 
many other less important affections of this part of the body, the reader is referred to 
Bushe’s Treatise on the Rectum, and to the more recent works of Mr. Ashton and Mr. 
Henry Smith on the same subject. 


REDAN’ is the simplest work in field-fortification. It consists of two parapets whose 
faces join in forming a salient angle toward the enemy, like a letter VY, in which the 
apex is to the front. Regarded by itself, the redan is a work of very little strength, 
since there is no flanking fire to protect its faces, and nothing to prevent an enemy from 
forcing an entrance at the gorge; but redans are useful in many positions, and the rapid- 
ity with which they may be constructed, render them favorites with engineers and gen- 
erals. A row of redans along an exposed front of an army adds much to its strength, 
the troops behind protecting the gorge, and the redans flanking each other. It forms an 
excellent defense for a bridge-head, the gorge being covered by the river. Redans fig- 
ured largely in Wellington’s works for defending Lisbon in 1810. The Redan of Sebas- 
topol in 1855 was the principal point of the English attack, and the scene of two bloody 
repulses by the Russians in June and September. 


REDBREAST, Hrythaca rubecula, or Sylvia rubecula, a bird of the family sylviada, 
familiar to every one in the British islands and throughout most parts of Europe—a 
universal favorite, from the readiness with which it approaches or enters human habita- 
tions, its lively manners, its aspect of pert curiosity, the frequency with which its song 
is heard in autumn and winter, and the strange mixture of shyness and audacity which 
its behavior displays. It is generally known throughout Britain by the endearing name 
of robin redbreast, or more briefly robin, and has many similar appellations in continent- 
al Europe, significant of the kindly regard entertained for it, which is everywhere such 
that children early begin to distinguish it from all other birds as their peculiar favorite. 
Its utmost length is about 5% in., but it is of a rounder and fuller form than many of 
the sylviade, the slenderness of its legs rather strikingly contrasting with the form of 
the body. The wings are rather short, the fifth quill the longest. The tail is scarcely 
forked. The bill is rather broad and depressed at the base, narrower and slightly com- 
pressed at the point, the upper mandible bent down and notched. The general color ts 
olive-brown, and the reddish-orange breast is a conspicuous characteristic, particularly 
of the male.—The redbreast is a native not only of Europe, but of the western temperate 
parts of Asia and of the n. of Africa. In the most northern parts of Europe it does not 
appear; and in many northern regions it may be regarded as a bird of passage; but, con- 
trary to the ordinary rule as to birds of passage, it never congregates in flocks; it is 
always seen either solitary or in pairs. The attachment of pairs seems to extend beyond 
the mere breeding season, and, indeed, throughout their lives, and to be stronger than 
in most birds. ‘The breeding season is early in spring. The nest is made of moss, dead 
leaves, and dried grass, lined with hair, often placed a little above the ground in a bush 
or among ivy on a wall; the eggs 5 to 7 in number, white, spotted with pa’e reddish- 
brown; but many are the stories of the curious situations in which the redbreast has 
built its nest, in close proximity to houses and workshops, regardless of the presence of 
human beings, and of the noise of hammers and wheels. In winter, the redbreast seeks 
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the neighborhood of human habitations more than in summer, and becomes more bold 
and familiar. Its food ordinarily consists of worms, insects, and berries ; and when it 
becomes a pensioner at any door or window, which it very readily does, it shows a par- 
ticular relish for small scraps of meat. : 


RED BUD. See JupAs TREE. 


RED CLOUD, since 1869, chief of the Ogalalla Sioux. Large tracts of lands were 
sold, for merely nominal sums, by the Sioux to the U.S. govt., upon the agreement 
that payment should be made by annuities, a contract which the govt. failed to ful- 
fil. The Sioux war of 1876 followed, in which Custer and his troops were killed ; and 
although Red Cloud refused to act with Sitting Bull in this uprising, and held com- 
mand over peaceable Indians, his agency was nevertheless surrounded by U. S. 
troops, his supplies cut off, his ponies removed, and his tribe left in a starving condi- 
tion. In 1876, Oct., Red Cloud was deposed from his command by Gen. Crook, and 
Spotted Tail was appointed ‘‘chief of all the Sioux’’—the Ogalallas being removed 
to Pine Ridge agency, Dak., where they have since resided. This removal was in 
consequence of disturbances among the Ogalallas, provoked, it is thought, by un- 

rincipled whites. In 1883, Red Cloud visited Washington to lay the grievances of 
is people before the president. 


RED CROSS SOCIETIES, associations formed for relieving the wounded in time of 
war. They are an outgrowth of the Geneva convention (q.v.), and derive their 
name from the fact that a red cross on a white ground (the flag of Switzerland with 
the colors reversed) was adopted as the distinctive badge of persons and places neu- 
tralized by international agreement for the carrying out of these humane objects. 
Societies of this kind were founded in several countries immediately after the first 
meeting of the Geneva convention, 1863, and an international committee was at the 
same time permanently established at Geneva with Gustav Moynier as its pres., a 
position which he still retains. At a meeting of the R. C. S. in Berlin, 1869, Apr., 
an international organization was completed. Provisions were also made for the 
technical preparation and equipment of the several societies, and for determining 
their relations to the military authorities in time of war. But the efforts to establish 
definite and uniform rules were not successful, and the relations between the societ- 
ies and their governments vary with the locality. The U.S. was the last of the 
great powers to officially extend its protection to the bearers of the Red-cross symbol 
and to establish a national soc. Representatives from this country had mdeed 
attended the conferences at Geneva, but, pending the civil war, the government was 
averse to joining formally in the agreement. The principles of the treaty were, 
however, practically observed, and probably there has never been a more devoted 
and efficient voluntary sanitary service than that of the U.S. armies, ministering 
to the sufferers on both sides during the entire war. After peace had been pro- 
claimed the country was frequently solicited by the R. C. 8. to join in the compact. 
At last, early in 1882, the convention was ratified by the pres. and senate, and a 
treaty signed March 16. A national assoc. had already been formed and incorpo- 
rated, in expectation of this result, under the title of the American Association of the 
Red Cross. Miss Clara Barton q.v.) was chosen pres. In 1884, Sep. 9, a general 
conference of all the R. C. 8. was held at Geneva. It was then determined that the 
central international committee should be retained intact for the purpose of promot- 
ing and facilitating intercourse between the several central or national committees ; 
to recognize new associations on evidence of satisfactory organization; in time of 
war to serve as a medium of communication between contending armies, as supervis- 
ing almoner of the gifts and bounty of the people, and as sole medium of correspond- 
ence between the several central or national committees in all matters connected 
with such war. 


RED COLORS. Those used by painters consist of certain chemical compounds, natu- 
ral or artificial, Thus, the red pigment called Armenian bole, is either the ochreous 
earth known by that name, imported from Armenia, Tuscany, and other places, or else, 
as is most frequently the case, it is a composition of whiting, red oxide of iron, and red 
ocher. Vermilion is a sulphuret of mercury produced either naturally or artificially. 
Chrome red is made by boiling carbonate of lead with chromate of potash in excess, 
until it assumes a red color, after which it is washed in pure water, and dried in the 
shade. Indian-red is a native product of Persia, being found in the neighborhood of 
Ormuz. It is imitated by calcining colcothar with red ocher. Light-red is made by 
calcining yellow ocher, and this can be converted into flesh-color by a due admixture of 
white. A bright orange-red, sometimes called sandix, is made by calcining white-lead. 
Minium, or red-lead, is a very distinct red color, requiring but little preparation; it Is 
much used. Red ocher is extensively found in the Mendip hills, and is an oxide of iron; 
with clay, it forms a brownish-red paint. There are several other red colors, but these 
are the principal ones employed by painters. 

RED CRAG, a deposit of quartzose sand intermixed with rolled and comminuted 
shells, of a deep ferruginous or ochreous color, which occurs in Suffolk, and belongs to 
the pliocene (a.v.) strata. 
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RED DEER. See Srac. 

REDDEN, LAuRA CATHERINE WALLER. See SEARING. 

REDDLE, Rappip, or Rep-CHALK, an ochrey, red-clay iron ore, imported into 
England from the continent, were it is found in Hessia, Thuringia, Upper Lusatia, Silesia, 
and Salzbure. Itis found in small quantities in England, in the neighborhood of Rother- 
ham, and at Wastwater, Cumberland. The English differs somewhat in quality from 
the foreign, and is chiefly used in polishing spectacle glasses. Of that from abroad, » 
the finest quality is used for drawing on paper; the inferior sorts are used by carpenters 
and others for marking with; and the commonest is used for marking sheep. It occurs 
generally in thin beds in clay-slate. 


REDEMPTION, in law, the right of redeeming property which has been pledged to 
secure a debt. The equity of redemption is the name given to this right, and is com 
monly used in reference to mortgages of real estate, the mortgagor, after executing 4 
deed of mortgage, having a right at any time to pay off the debt and redeem or get back 
his property, unless he has been foreclosed by the creditor by a legal proceeding, the 
object of which is to sell the property to pay the debt. 


REDEMPTIONISTS, one of the names of an order of monks devoted to the redemption 
of Christian captives from slavery. They are more frequently called Trinitarians. 


REDEMPTORISTS, called also Liguorrans, a congregation of priests founded by St. 
Alfonzo Liguori (q.v.). 


REDEYE, or Rupp, Leuciseus erythrophthalmus (see Levciscus), a fish of the family 
eyprinide, common in lakes, slew rivers, fens, etc., in many parts of Europe and in 
England. It much resembles its congener the roach (q.v.), but is shorter and deeper. 
It is a richly-colored fish. The name rudd refers to the color of the fish. 


REDFIELD, Isaac FLETCHER, LL.D., 1804-76; b. Vt. ; graduated at Dartmouth col. 
lege; studied law and practiced in Vermont, and later in Boston. He became a member 
of the Vermont supréme court in 1835, and chief-justice in 1852. From 1857 to 1861 he 
was professor of medical jurisprudence at Dartmouth college. In 1867 he was a member 
of the commission to settle disputed claims between this country and Great Britain. He 
was editor of the Philadelphia Law Register; edited an edition of Greenleaf on Hvidence; 
and is the author of Law of Railways, Law of Wills, Law of Carriers, and Leading Amer 
ican Cases—all legal treatises of the highest practical value. 


REDFIELD, Wiui1am C., 1789-1857; b. Conn.; removed to New York in 1827, 
He studied steam navigation, investigated the causes of steam explosions, and in a number 
of pamphlets urged the necessity of a thorough system of inspection. In 1829 he advo- 
cated a system of railroads from the Hudson to the Mississippi. In 1831 he published 
his Theory of Storms. He published many papers on meteorology. 


REDGRAVE, Ricwarp, b. London, 1804; student of art at the Royal Academy 
exhibited in 1837 a work which met with great success, called ‘‘ Gulliver on the Farmer’s 
Table.’’ He was a painter of landscapes and genre pictures; illustrated Thomson’s 
Seasons and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; and among his most celebrated works are 
‘*Country Cousins,’’ in the South Kensington museum, and ‘‘ The Sempstress,”’’ illus- 
trating Tom Hood’s Song of the Shirt. In 1857 he became a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy; in 1875 surveyor of her majesty’s pictures and inspector-general of art schools, for 
which he had an original system and course of instruction. He published works on 
art and artists; an Hlementary Manual of Color; and with his brother Samuel, 4 Century 
of Painters of the English School, with critical notices of their works, 1866. He d. in 1888. 


RED-GUM is the popular name for the papulous disease of the skin known to the 
physician as strophulus, It is a florid eruption, usually occurring in infants before or 
during their first dentition, and appearing on the most exposed parts, as the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, from whence it sometimes extends to other portions of the body. It 
occurs in minute red pimples, irregularly arranged, with occasional red patches, and 
sometimes a few interspersed vesicles. White pimples, popularly known as white gum, 
are also sometimes intermingled with the red papille. Strophulus is almost always an 
acute disease, seldom lasting more than a month. It is almost always an innocent com- 
plaint, and often occurs without any marked disturbance of the general health. In 
severe cases the pimples cause a sensation of heat and itchiness, especially if the child is 
kept too warm, and slight febrile symptoms manifest themselves. Among the 
probable causes of this disease are the irritation caused by rough flannel next the skin, 
want of cleanliness of the skin—especially in relation to the child’s excretions—the gen- 
eral disturbance of the system excited by teething, etc. Very little is required in the 
way of treatment further than to remove any obvious cause of the affection. Cold 
applications should be carefully avoided, lest they should translate the cutaneous irrita- 
tion to some important internal organ. In the event of such a translation the child 
should be placed in a hot bath, and mustard poultices, or hot moist cloths sprinkled 
with turpentine, should be applied over the arms and chest. 


RED-HOT SHOT are cannon-balls heated to redness, and fired from cannon at ship. 


ping, magazines, wooden buildings, etc., to combine destruction by fire with battering 
by concussion. 
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REDI, Francesco, 1626-97 ; b. Arezzo ; physician to the grand duke Ferdinand IT, 
of Tuscany ; of distinguished reputation as a medical practitioner naturalist, scholar, 
and poet. He assisted in compiling the dictionary of the Academy Della Crusca. He 
was the first promulgator of the germ theory. In 1685 he published Bacco in Toscana, 
considered the best of his poems. He wrote the lives of Dante and Petrarch. Among 
the most important of his scientific works are Osservazioni Intorno alle Vipere (1664); and 
Eisperienze Intorno alla Generazione Deg’? Insetti (1668). 

REDIF, the name given to the first reserve of the Turkish military establishment, 
resembling somewhat the German landwehr and the American National Guard. The 
number of the redif in 1891 was 200,000 men. 

REDING, ALoys von, the famous champion of Swiss independence, was b. in 1765, 
in the canton of Schwyz. After serving in Spain, he returned to Switzerland in 1788. 
AS capt.gen. of the canton of Schwyz, he repulsed the French republicans, May 2, 
1798, at Morgarten. After the formation of the Helvetic republic, Reding was one of 
those who eagerly worked for the restitution of the old federal constitution. In 1802 he 
founded in the eastern parts of Switzerland a league, with the intention of overthrowing 
the central government. When after the departure of the French almost all the cantons 
declared themselves against the Helvetic government, Reding called a general diet at 
Schwyz, which assembled Sept. 27, 1802, and occupied itself with the formation of a 
new independent constitution. Reding went to Paris, in order to win over the first 
consul to the proposed change. In spite of all his endeavors, however, he failed to suc- 
ceed. The disarmament of the Swiss by a French army, and the acceptance of the act 
of mediation, put an end to his hopes and to his political activity. In 1803 he officiated 
still as landamman, or chief magistrate of Schwyz; but after that retired into private 
life till 1809, when he was invested once more with the same dignity. In 1813 Reding 
conducted the negotiations with the allies in regard to the neutrality of Switzeriand. 
He died in Feb., 1818. 

RED JACKET (Sa-Go-yE-waT-HA), 1751-1830, b. N. Y. ; chief of the Seneca Indians, 
During the revolution he was a runner for the British officers on the frontier. In 1784, 
at a council held at Fort Stanwix, he opposed with great eloquence a proposed treaty 
between the United States and the Sioux for the cession of the lands of the latter tribe. 
Some years later he had an interview with Washington, who gave him a silver medal. 
In 1810 he informed the Indian agent of a plot by Tecumseh to induce the Senecas to 
join an alliance against the United States. In 1812 he rendered considerable services to 
the Americans. During the latter part of his life he was a confirmed drunkard. He 
was an eloquent orator, and possessed great influence with his tribe, whom he endeavored 
to inspire with a contempt for everything English. See his Life by Stone (1867). 


RED LETTER DAY. A lucky day, a fortunate or auspicious day, one to be recalled 
with delight, as marking a happy period ; so-called because in the old almanacs the 
holy days or saints’ days were always marked with red letters. 

RED-LIQUOR, a chemical compound much used by dyers. It is a crude acetate 
of alumina, and is commonly prepared in dyeing establishments by dissolving a quantity 
of alum in boiling water, and separately dissolving, also in hot water, three-fourths as 
much acetate of lead. The two solutions are next mingled together; and after set- 
tling, the clear fluid, which is the red-liquor, is poured off. The sediment is sulphate of 

ead. 

RED OAK, a magisterial dist., Brunswick co., Va. Pop. ’90, 3673. 

REDOUBT’ is a small fort of varying shape, constructed for a temporary purpose, and 
usually without flanking defenses. The term is vague in its acceptation, being applied 
equally to detached posts and to a strong position within another fortress. Redoubts as 
a general rule do not exceed 40 yards square, with 4 guns and a garrison of 320 men. 
Redoubts are made square, pentagonal, and even circular. Each redoubt has parapet, 
ditch, scarps, banquette, etc., as in regular fortification; but it is commonly rather 
roughly constructed, haste and unprofessional labor precluding mathematical accuracy. 
The entrance may be by acutting through the parapet, the cutting being covered within 
by a traverse; or preferably, by an excavated gallery leading into the ditch, and thence 
by a ramp through the counterscarp. For the sake of flanking the ditch, and preventing 
an assaulting party from forming in it, caponniéres of timber, loopholed, are sometimes 
formed; or, if the soil be stiff or chalky, a gallery may be cut behind the counterscarp, 
and loopholed toward the ditch. In some modern redoubts the line of each side is 
broken to afford flanking defense. Redoubts have the weak feature of not defending 
their own ditches, and of being approached at their salient angles with comparative 
impunity. They are therefore not adapted to a protracted defense, but as temporary 
field works, or in a war of posts, they are often of incalculable importance. Troops 
whose stability in the open field is doubtful are especially strengthened by redoubts in 
their line. Redoubts are particularly useful in fortifying the tops of hills, or command- 
ing passes, or where the object is to occupy a hostile territory, or to feel the way gradu- 
ally through a wooded country. Sce illus., ForTIFICATION, vol. VI. 


REDOWA, a Bohemian dance, introduced in Paris and London about 1846. In Bo- 
hemia two varieties exist : the Rejdévak in 3-4, or 8-8 time, and the Rejdévacke in 2-4 
time. The dance resembles the Polish mazurka, 
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REDPATH, Jamus, was born in England in 1883 ; came with his parents to America 
in 1848; was a newspaper reporter in Detroit, then emigrated to Kansas, and was an 
active member of the anti-slavery party there ; wrote Life of Captain John Brown (1860), 
and on the outbreak of the civil war became a war correspondent for a newspaper syn- 
dicate. After the war he was prominent in the Freedmen’s Bureau ; was for a short 
time consul at Tahiti; organized in Boston the ‘‘ Redpath Lyceum Bureau,” which 
employed as lecturers throughout the country many noted men; retiring from this 
business he was a republican stump-speaker in the south, and was secretary of the Teller 
Congressional Committee, formed to investigate election frauds in the south. He 
resumed newspaper work in New York in 1877; visited Ireland during the famine of 
1879-80 as correspondent for the New York 7ribune, and again in 1881 to make speeches 
for the Land League. Edited, in New York, Redpath’s Weekly, 1881-83 ; then became 
managing editor of the North American Review. He joined the Anti-Poverty Society 
and was its first vice-president ; revisited Ireland in 1888 ; joined the staff of Belford’s 
Magazine on his return. At the request of Jefferson Davis he aided him at his home in 
writing a condensed history of the Southern Confederacy, and an autobiography com- 
pleted by Mrs. Davis. He died in New York in 1891, 

REDPOLL. See LINNET. 


RED RIVER is the southernmost of the great tributaries of the Mississippi river. 
The peculiar color from which it derives its name is attributed to the red clay of the 
gypseous formation which constitutes a portion of its bed. It rises in the Panhandleor n.e. 
section of Texas, in lat. 34° 40’ n. and long. 103° 2' w., itssourre being the fissures of the 
Llano Estacado or Staked Plain, a barren and rainless tableland about 2,450 ft. above the 
sea. Following an e. direction it first passes through an immense cafion of some 100 m. in 
length, owned and occupied by Comanches and Staked Plain Indians, who have effectually 
resisted all attempts at exploration; then forms the dividing line between Texas and 
Indian territory, being the entire s. boundary of that territory. At Fulton, Ark., it 
makes a sudden bend, and for the rest of its course pursues what is in the main a s.e. 
direction, though with many windings, until it enters the Mississippi about 31° north. 
Its chief tributary is the Washita river, which it meets some 25 m. above its mouth; the 
other affluents, like the North Fork, the Big Wichita, etc., are of minor importance. 
The total length of the Red river is estimated at about 1550 m., and the area drained by 
it at about 97,000 sq.m., a large proportion of which area is remarkable for its fertility. 
Its broadest part (2,700 ft.) is just below where it issues from the cafion already mentioned, 
and for more than 100 m. thereafter it flows ina very wide and shallow channel, and 
then gradually contracts, while its bed deepens, until at its confluence with the Big 
Wichita river, 400 m. from its source, it measures only 600 feet. Thereafter its width 
is rarely more than 800 ft. until it nears its mouth, where if stretches to some 1800 feet. 
Its greatest depth is about 50 feet. In the upper part of its course, where the channel is 
wide, it is never more than 6 or 8 ft. deep even in the flood times, which are frequent. 
The fall of the river from its source to its meeting with the Big Wichita is very rapid, 
being nearly 1500 ft., thence to Fulton about 800 ft., and from Fulton to its mouth, 
where it is 50 ft. above the gulf level, only 188 feet. During the low water seasons 
(from June or July until December) the mouth of the river cannot be entered by boats 
of more than 2 ft. draught. For steamers of light weight it is navigable as far as 
Shreveport, La., for seven or eight months in the year, but as far as Fulton for only 
three or four months. For smaller vessels it is navigable at high water for about 1250 
m. above its mouth. Just below Shreveport, navigation was formerly impeded by the 
great raft, an immense collection of timber and driftwood extending thence as high up as 
Great Echore, a distance of 15 miles. 

RED RIVER, a parish in n.w. Louisiana, on both sides of Red River, ande. of Bayou 
Pierre ; 386 sq.m.; pop. 790, 11,318, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. The sur- 
Yace is low; swampy but fertile; covered in great part by forests of pine, oak, and 
cypress; cotton and corn are the staples. Parish seat, Coushatta. 

RED RIVER, a co. in n.e. Texas, drained by Red river, its n. boundary, and by Sul- 
phur fork; intersected by the Texas and Pacific railroad; 1060 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 21,452, 
chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The surface is rolling and fertile; corn, cotton, 
pork, and cattle are the staples. Co. seat, Clarksville. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH rises in a cluster of lakes in w. Minnesota, U. S., near 
the sources of the Mississippi, and runs n., separating Minnesota from the Dakotas, 
into the British possessions, and empties in lake Winnipeg, about 500 m. from its source, 
watering a beautiful country, and receiving numerous branches, the chief of which are 
the Cheyenne, the Pembina, and the Assiniboine. : 


RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, See MANITOBA. 


RED ROOT, Ceanothus, a genus of plants of the natutal order rhamnacee, consisting 
of deciduous shrubs with simple alternate leaves and large red roots, whence their com. 
mon name. The common Rep Root of North America (C. Americanus), which abounds 
from Canada to Florida, is a shrub of 2 to 4 ft. high, with beautiful thyrsi of numerous 
small white flowers. It is sometimes called New Jersey Tea, because an infusion of the 
dried leaves is occasionally used as tea, and was so especially during the American war 
of independence. The plant is also used for dyeing wool of acinnamon color. A strong 
infusion of the leaves has been found useful in aphthous affections, in the sore throat of 
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scarlet fever, and in dysentery.—A number of species are found in different parts of 
North America, some of them very beautiful, especially C. azwreus,a Mexican shrub, 
with elongated thyrsi of brilliant blue flowers. Some of the species grow very well in 
Britain; the Mexican ones require protection from frost in winter. 


REDRUTH, a t. of Cornwall, consists chiefly of one long street, which stands on a 
hill, in the center of a famous mining district, 94 m. n.w. of Falmouth. Tin is 
smelted in the town, and iron foundries are in operation; another principal product of 
this vast mining district is copper. In the vicinity are many mines, which are worked 
by large steam-engines. Pop. ’91, 10,824. 


RED SANDSTONE was the term formerly applied to the combined Devonian and Per- 
mian rocks, when their relations to the carboniferous strata were unknown. The dis- 
covery that one set of the red sandstone was below the coal, while the other was above 
it, caused their division into the old red (q.v.), or Devonian, and the new red, or Permian 
(q.v.). For some time after this division, the original term red sandstone was retained 
by a few geologists to characterize the newer set of red rocks, but it is now quite 
given up. 


RED SEA, or ARABIAN GULF, an inlet of the Indian ocean in form along and nar- — 
row gulf, stretching n.w. from the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb (lat. 12° 40’ n.), by which it 
communicates with the gulf of Aden, to the isthmus of Suez (lat. 30° n.), which parts it 
from the Mediterranean sea. It separates Arabia on the e. from Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia on the west. Its extreme length is 1450 m.; it varies greatly in breadth— 
from about 16 m. at the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, to about 200 at about lat. 16° 30% At 
Ras (cape) Mohammed (lat. 27° 40’ n.) the sea is parted into two arms or smaller gulfs, 
which inclose between them the peninsula of Mount Sinai; that on the w., continuing 
the direction of the main body of the sea, is the gulf of Suez (Bahr-es-Suweis), of which 
the strait of Jubal or Jublah forms the entrance; its length is about 180 m.; extreme 
breadth (about lat. 29°), upward of 30. Thee. arm, called the gulf of Akabah (Bahr-el- 
’Akabah), is entered by the strait of Tiran, and runs n.n.e. to lat. 29°30’ north. Its 
length is upward of 100 m.; greatest breadth, rather more than 15. The depth of the 
Red sea varies considerably, but is in many places very great; the deepest sounding is 
marked as 1242 fathoms, in lat. 20°5’ n., long. 88° 80’ e. Southward of 16° it is compara- 
tively shallow; but the shallowest part of the whole sea is the gulf of Suez, which de- 
creases in depth from 40 or 50 fathoms at the entrance to 3 fathoms in Suez harbor, at 
the n. end, where the gulf, which is supposed in ancient times to have extended consid- 
erably further n., has apparently been filled up by the sand washed up by the strong tides, 
or drifted in by the winds. The gulf of Akabah is much deeper; it is, in fact, a narrow, 
deep ravine, with steep and rocky sides, forming the termination of the long valley of the 
Arabah, running n. into the Dead sea. The basin of the Red sea itself is the lowest por- 
tion of a deep valley lying between the highlands of Africa on the w. and the lofty plateau 
of the Arabian hills on the e., which latter, rising at some little distance inland, leave for 
the most part a sandy and sterile tract along the sea. The navigation of the Red sea has 
always been accounted difficult ana dangerous, owing to the prevalence of violent winds, 
and the number of islands, shoals, and coral reefs, which line the shores. The coral 
reefs extend generally in parallel lines along the coast; they abound in all parts, but are 
especially frequent on the Arabian side, where the navigation is consequently very intri- 
cate. The coral is very beautiful, often red or reddish in color, but more commonly 
white. The islands generally occur singly, but between the parallels of lat. 15° and 17°, 
they are found massed in two groups—the Farsan (q.v.) islands on the eastern, and the 
Dhalac (q.v.) islands on the western side. In mid-channel, s. of Ras Mohammed, there 
is generally a width of 100 m. clear. Along this channel, the winds are constant through- 
out the year in one of two directions : from May to October, the n.w. monsoon blows ; 
for the rest of the year, the s.e. is the prevailing wind, and the water in the northern 
part of the sea is then raised to a higher level than the Mediterranean. It had been gen- 
erally supposed that the level of the Red sea was more than 30 ft. higher than that of the 
Mediterranean, but it is now known, from careful observations, that the levels of the 
two seas are really the same. The principal ports are, on the Arabian side, Mocha, 
Jeddah (the port of Mecca), and Yembo (the port of Medinah) ; on the w., Suez, Cosseir, 
Suakin, and Massowah. ‘The origin of the name Red sea has given rise to a variety of con- 
jectures and has never yet beer satisfactorily settled. It is supposed to have been so 
called from the name Edom (red), as the mountains of that country are washed by the 
waters of the gulf of Akabah; from the red and purple coloring of the rocks which in 
some parts border it; from the red color sometimes given to the waters by animalcules 
and sea-weed; or from the reddish tinge imparted to them in some places by the subja- 
cent red sandstone and reddish coral reefs. Since the opening of the Suez canal in 1869 
a curious mutual migration of fauna has taken place between the Red sea and the Med- 
iterranean. Thes.e. monsoon blows for eight months of the year, and the n.w. the 
other four. 

To the Hebrews it was known as Yam Stiph, the sea of weeds or sedge. By 
the Greeks, in the earliest times, the name Red sea was given to the whole of the 
Indian ocean, including both the Red sea and the Persian gulf, and not distinc- 
tively to the former (which was then and afterward known as the Arabian gulf), 
though the name in later times gradually became restricted in its application. From 
the earliest times the Red sea has been a great highway of commerce between India 
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and the Mediterranean lands, and traversed successively by Egyptians, Phenicians, 
Hebrews, and Arabs. It is first mentioned in the book of Exodus, on the occasion of the 
passage of the Israelites, which is supposed to have taken place a little s. of the presem 
town of Suez. The first recorded navigation of the sea was in the time of Sesostris, in 
the 14th c. p.c. Three centuries later, Hebrew and Phenician ships traversed the Red 
sea on the voyage to Ophir, from the port of Eziongeber, at the head of the gulf of Aka- 
bah. The gulf of Suez was for many centuries apparently the seat of the Egyptian trade 
in this sea and to India. After the foundation of Alexandria, and during the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies and the Roman dominion, the trade with India was vigorously carried on, 
though the chief seat of traffic was moved further southward, to the towns of Berenice 
and Myos Hormos, which sent out annually large fleets to India. After the establish- 
ment of the Mohammedan empire in the 7th c., an important trade with India and China 
seems to have been carried on through the Red sea; and through it, in the period 
between the 12th and 15th ¢., the goods of the east passed to the Venetian factories in 
Alexandria, until the discovery of the route round the cape of Good Hope diverted the 
traffic with India into adifferent channel, and put an end to the commerce of the Red sea. 
Since the establishment of the so-called overland route to India, and the opening of the 
Suez canal in 1870, the Red sea has regained its importance as the highway of commerce 
between Europe and the east. See Sunz. 

For the classical geography of the Red sea, the Geographi Gract Minores of Miller 
(Paris, 1855), and the atlas appended to it may be consulted. Fuller information on the 
subject of the Red sea, its coasts, and adjacent lands, will be found in the elder Niebuhr’s 
Travels, and Description of Arabia; in the Zravels of Salt, Burckhardt, Riippell, and 
others; in Wellsted’s Observations on the Coast of Arabia, &c.; in Ehrenberg’s work on 
the Coral Islands of the Red sea; Ritter’s Erdkunde, vol. ii.; Kiepert’s Ancient Geography 
(1881); Bunberry’s History of Ancient Geography (1880); and Petermann’s J/ittei/. (1888). 


REDSHANK. See SANDPIPER. 


REDSHID PASHA, a celebrated Turkish statesman, and long the chief of the party of 
progress in Turkey, was b. at Constantinople in 1802. He accompanied his brother- 
in-law, the governor of the Morea, into Greece, and after his death, obtained the post of 
chief secretary in one of the government offices at Constantinople. On the outbreak of 
the Russian war (1828-29), he was charged with a mission in Bulgaria, and exerted him- 
self effectually to protect the Christian subjects of the Porte from the fanatic rage of 
their Moslem neighbors; and on his return obtained from Mahmoud, who fully appre- 
ciated his character, a post in the foreign office. On the creation of resident representa- 
tives at foreign courts, Redshid Pasha was sent to the courts of France and Britain, and 
applied himself diligently to the study of the language, manners, and political constitu- 
tion of these countries; but was recalled in 1837, and nominated grand-vizier. His per- 
suasive eloquence and firmness of character greatly aided the sultan in carrying out his 
plans for the better centralization of the administration, and for mercantile intercourse 
with foreign nations; but the old Turkish party were still too strong for him, and he was 
compelled to resign office, and return to Parisand London to support the Turkish against 
the Egyptian interests. Recalled by the death of the sultan, and the disaster of Nisib, 
to his old post, the foreign office, he succeeded, after a debate in council of three days’ 
duration, in obtaining the hattisherif of Gulhane (Nov. 3, 1889), a species of constitu- 
tional charter, which, from the comparative weakness of its promoters, became a dead 
letter. The effects of his foreign diplomacy were soon apparent in the humiliation 
of the Egyptians in Syria; but a seraglio intrigue, which occasioned his dismissal, 
deprived him of the honor of concluding peace. From 1841 to 1845 he was the Turkish 
representative at the French court, and though recalled to fill the post of grand-vizier (Sept. 
28, 1846), he found his influence at court greatly diminished under the new sultan. He 
was vigorously supported by sir Stratford Canning, the English ambassador, who was of 
the opinion that all hopes of a bright future to Turkey depended solely upon Redshid 
Pasha. He was frequently deposed, and almost immediately recalled, according as the 
anti-reform party gained or lost the ear of the sultan; but the complications with Russia, 
which arose in 1858, threw the anti-reformers (who had counseled an obstinate disre- 
gard of all the Russian representations) into discredit, and Redshid Pasha, more power 
ful than ever, was again recalled to the direction of foreign affairs.- In 1854 he was again 
overcome by his political opponents, and retired from office, which he,did not resume 
till after the peace of Paris. His reappointment as grand-vizier excited great hopes of 
further salutary reformations; but the French influence at the Porte was pertinaciously 
antagonistic, and he was twice forced to resign, and as often recalled. At last, worn 
out with harassing cares and toil, he was seized with an illness, to which he speedily 
succumbed, at his palace of Emmirgian, Jan. 7, 1858. Though a Turk, he was one of 
the most enlightened men of his time, and was well versed in foreign languages, general 
literature, and science. 


RED SNOW. The apparent redness of snow, as seen from a distance, is often an 
effect of light, which adds a peculiar charm to mountain and winter landscapes, particu- 
larly in the mornings and evenings, when the rays of the sun fall most obliquely on the 
surface of the snow. But snow is occasionally found both in polar and alpine regions 
of a really red color. This phenomenon seems to have been observed by the ancients, as 
a passage in Aristotle apparently refers to it; but it attracted no attention in modern 
times till 1760, when Saussure observed it in the Alps, and from chemical experimenter 
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concluded that the red color was owing to the presence of some vegetable substance, 
which he supposed might be the pollen of a plant. The next observations on red snow 
were made in the arctic expedition under capt. Ross, when it was found extending over 
a range of cliffs on the shore of Baffin’s bay for eight miles, and the red color penetrat- 
ing the snow in some places to a depth of 12 feet. On the return of the expedition in 
1819, the coloring matter, as then existing in the melted red snow, was subjected to care- 
ful examination by Robert Brown and by Francis Bauer, the former most eminent 
botanist pronouncing it to be an unicellular plant of the order alge, while the latter 
referred it to wredo, a genus of fungi, and called it U. nivaiis. Baron Wrangel after- 
ward declared it tobe a lichen, and called it leprarta kermesina; but Agardh and Dr. 
Greville of Edinburgh—the latter of whom obtained specimens from the Scottish island 
of Lismore—on further examination, returned to the opinion of Brown, an opinion 
which has since been fully confirmed, and the plant is generally known by the name 
pees nivalis, given to it by Agardh, or palmella nivalis, given to it by sir William 

ooker. The motions of this microscopic plant in the earlier stages of its existence have 
led some observers, and among them eminent naturalists, to regard the organisms which 
they found in red snow as animalcules. See PALMELLACE®. But while no doubt is 
now entertained of its real nature, it is not impossible that animal as well as vegetable 
life may exist in red snow, and that real animalcules may have been observed. The red 
snow plant consists, in its mature state, of brilliant globules like fine garnets, seated on, 
but not immersed in, a gelatinous mass. 


REDSTART, Phenicura ruticilla, or Ruticilla phenicura, a bird of the family sylviade, 
nearly allied to the redbreast, but having a more slender form and a more slender bill; 
the male in summer having the head, back, and wing-coverts gray; the forehead white, 
with a narrow black band at the base of the bill; the throat, sides of the neck, and face 
jet black; the wings brown, the tail and upper tail-coverts bright rufous chestnut, with 
a strip of dark brown on the centers of the two middle feathers; the rest of the under- 
parts mostly pale chestnut. The female is grayish-brown, with neither the white nor 
the black on the head, and less red on the tail. The redstart is widely diffused over 
Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa. It appears in Britain as a summer bird of pas- 
sage, and is found in almost all parts of the island. It is a bird of very lively manners, 
remarkable for the way in which it flits about, in and out of some hedge or bush, where 
it is in quest of insects. It has avery soft melodious song, which is continued during 
the breeding-season far into the night, and resumed at early dawn. In confinement it 
becomes very tame, and has been known to imitate the song of other birds, and even to 
learn a tune.—The blue-throat (q.v.) also belongs to the same genus.—The AMERICAN 
ReEpDstArt, Setophaga ruticilla, is a small bird of the family muscicapida, or fly-catchers, 
common in most parts of North America, a bird of great beauty, and extremely active 
in its movements. 


RED TAPE means excessive routine and formality in the management of official 
affairs ; a servile adherence to precedent. Before the invention of the modern appliances 
of rubber bands, file-holders, and other means for securing papers, all official documents 
were bound together by red ribbons or tapes. The necessary delay caused by the undo- 
ing of tapes by slow-moving government officials, before business could be transacted, 
came at length to stand as representative of all delays, consequently all were classed 
together under the one head, Red Tape. The ‘‘ Circumlocution Office” in Dickens’s 
Litile Dorrit, representing the roundabout ways of a fictitious public office, isan amusing 
satire on this subject. 

REDUCTION, in arithmetic, is the conversion of a quantity in one denomination to 
an equivalent one of a different denomination. In the reduction of a quantity from a 
higher to a lower denomination the process of multiplication is employed; and, contra- 
rily, division is the needful process when a number of a lower denomination has to be 
reduced to an equivalent number of a higher. 


REDUCTION or METALS. A metal is said to be reduced to its metallic state when it 
is separated from the condition of a chemical compound in which it exists as an ore. 
This is generally effected either by the direct action of heat, or by heating the compound 
along with a reducing agent. Thus, when oxide of mercury is simply heated, the oxy- 
gen is given off as gas, and mercury or quicksilver appears as metal. Again, when sul- 
phuret of lead is heated with iron, sulphuret of iron is formed, and the lead is reduced 
toits metallic state. In this case the iron is the reducing agent. The principal reduc- 
ing agent employed in metallurgy is carbon, or rather the gas carbonic oxide, which is 
formed under certain conditions when carbon is burned. See Mrerautiurey, IRon. 


REDUIT, in fortification, is a central or retired work within any other work, intended 
to afford the garrison a last retreat, whence they may capitulate. It is commonly of 
masonry, loopholed, and often circular. Many engineers doubt the use of reduits aito- 
gether, as blocking up the working space, being themselves inconvenient for the men, 
and incapable of protracted defense, while they frequently mask the fire of other works. 


RED-WATER, also known as bloody urine, moor-ill, and hematuria, is a disease of 
cattle, and occasionally of sheep; it depends upon the eating of coarse indigestible innu- 
tritive food, on continued exposure to inclement weather, and on other such causes, 
which lead to a deteriorated state of the blood. In England and Ireland it affects eattle 
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of all ages and of both sexes; but in Scotland it is most common amongst milk cows 
within a fortnight after calving. The appetite and rumination are irregular, the bowels 
speedily become constipated, and the urine reddened with the broken-down red globules 
of the blood. In the more advanced stages of serious cases the urine is black. A dose 
of physic must at once be given, and for an adult animal may consist of 4 1b. each of 
common and Epsom salt, 3 oz. of sulphur, and a pound of treacle, mixed together in 
two bottles of water. Roots should be withheld, and the food consist of sound hay with 
a little cake. A full supply of pure water is further essential. Weakness, which is apt 
to supervene, may be warded off by giving several times daily two ounces each of gen- 
tian and ginger in a quart of ale. To prevent red-water, attend to feeding and water- 
ing, place rock-salt in the pastures and yards; and, as has been successfully done in 
Cheshire and other English counties, improve the grazing-lands, notorious for the pro- 
duction of the disease, by draining, liming, and manuring; and where these means are 
ineffectual, by plowing them up and cropping them for a few years. 


RED WILLOW, a co. in s.w. Nebraska, adjoining Kansas ; drained by the Republi- 
can river and Red Willow creek ; about 720 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 8837, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is rolling with little timber. The soil is fertile. The principal pro- 
duction is corn. Co. seat, Indianola. 


REDWING, Turdus iliacus, a species of thrush (q.v.), well Known in Britain as a 
winter bird of passage. It spends the summer in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
and even occurs in Iceland; its winter range extends to the Mediterranean. In size, it 
is about equal to the song-thrush or mavis. ‘The general color is a rich clove-brown 
on the head, upper parts of the body, and tail; the wing-feathers darker, but with 
lighter external edges; the lower parts mostly whitish, tinged and streaked with brown; 
the under wing-coverts and axillary feathers bright reddish-orange. The redwing 
arrives in Britain rather earlier than the fieldfare (q.v.), and, like it, congregates in large 
fiocks. It has an exquisite song, which it pours forth from the summit of a high tree, 
gladdening the woods of the north. 


REDWING, city and co. seat of Goodhue co., Minn.; on the Mississippi river and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Minneapolis and St. Louis, and the Duluth, Red- 
wing, and Southern railroads; 41 miles s.e. of St. Paul. It contains the Redwing 
seminary (Luth.), state training school, Hage seminary, public library, city hospital, 
gas and electric light plants, national and state banks, and about 20 churches. There 
are several manutfactories of stone-ware, sewer-pipe, etc., flour and lumber mills, and 
furniture factory. The city is surrounded by high bluffs, has a highway bridge across 
the river, and occupies the site of the village of Redwing, the noted Sioux Indian 
chief. Pop. ’90, 6,294. 


_ REDWOOD, the heart-wood of adenanthera pavonina (leguminosa), alarge tree grow- 

ing in India, where it is called rukta-chundun, and is much used in dyeing red. Small 
qua are brought to Great Britain for the same purpose, but it is not in much 
emand. 


REDWOOD, a California conifer, the seguoia sempervirens, growing upon the Coast 
mountains of that state. It is next in size to the seguota gigantea, or ‘big tree.” See 
CALIFORNIA. It often attains a height of 250 ft, and sometimes 280 ft., with a diameter. 
in the largest, of 15 feet. It furnishes excellent lumber. The green wood has a fine 
red color, but on exposure to the air and light it fades. 


REDWOOD, a co. in s.w. Minnesota, drained by the Minnesota, Big Cottonwood, and 
Redwood rivers, on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad ; about 870 sq.m. ; pop. 
90, 9386, chiefly of American birth. The surface is rolling. The soil is fertile. The 
principal productions are corn, wheat, and oats. Co. seat, Redwood Falls. 


_ REDWOOD, Axpranam, 1710-88 ; d. Newport, R. I.; founder of the Redwood 
library of Newport, to which he gave £500. The library building was completed in 
os He was a member of the society of Friends, and emigrated from Antigua, West 
ies. 
REE, Loucu, a lake in the middle of Ireland, between the counties Longford, Ros- 
common and Westmeath, is an expansion of the river Shannon (q.v.) 


REED, the common English name of certain tall grasses, growing in moist or marshy 
places, and having a very hard or almost woody culm. The Common REED (phragmites 
communis, formerly arundo phragmites) is abundant in Britain and continental Europe, 
in wet meadows and stagnant waters, and by the banks of rivers and ditches. It grows 
chiefly in rich alluvial soils. The culms are 5 to 10 ft. high, and bear at the top a large 
much-branched panicle of a reddish-brown or yellowish color, having a shining appear- 
ance, from numerous long silky hairs which spring from the base of the spikelets. The 
two outer glumes are very unequal; and the spikeiet contains 8 to 4 perfect florets, with 
a barren one at the base. The culms, or stems, are used for making garden screens, for 
light fences, for thatching houses and farm-buildings, for making a framework to be 
covered with clay in partitions and floors, for battens of weavers’ shuttles, etc. So use- 
ful are reeds in these ways, and particularly for thatching, that it is found profitable in 
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some places to plant them in old clay-pits, etc. Probakly they might be planted with 
advantage in many peat-mosses, where they are now unknown. ‘The plant is not very 
common in Scotland; but in the fenny districts of the e. of England it covers large 
tracts called reed-ronds, and similar tracts occur in many parts of Europe.—Nearly 
allied to this is arundo donaz, the largest of European grasses, plentiful in the 3. of 
Europe, and found in marshy places as far n. as the s, of the Tyrol and of Switzer- 
land. It is 6 to 12 ft. high, and has very thick, hollow, woody culms, and a purplish- 
yellow panicle, silvery and shining from silky hairs. The woody stems are an article of 
commerce, and are used by musical instrument makers for reeds of clarionets, mouth- 
pieces of oboes, etc. They are also made into walking-sticks and fishing-rods. The 
creeping roots contain much farina and some sugar.—Arwndo karka is supposed to be 
the grass called su7 in Sinde, of which the flower-stalks are very fibrous; and the fibers, 
being partially separated by beating, are twisted into twine and ropes.—The SEA REED 
is ammophila (q.v.)-—or psamma—arundinacea, 


REED. See Loom. 


REED, in music, the mouthpiece of a hautboy, bassoon, or clarionet. Also, a piece 
of metal with a brass spring or tongue attached to it in such a way that the admission 
of a current of wind causes it to vibrate and sound a musical note. The reed is of two 
kinds, the beating reed and free reed. The former is used in the reed-pipes of an organ 
(q.v.), and requires to be placed within a tube in order to produce a musical sound. It 
consists of a metallic cylinder, with the front part cut away, and a brass spring or 
tongue placed against the opening, and attached at the upperend. The admission of 
air to the pipe in which the reed is placed causes the tongue to vibrate against the edge 
of the opening, so as to cover and uncover the slit, through which the air passes to the 
pipe above, the regularly repeated beat producing a musical note, dependent for its pitch 
on the length of the tongue, which is regulated by a strong spring of wire pressing 
against it. The quality of the sound is determined to a large extent by the length and 
form of the pipe in which the reed is piaced. The free reed differs from the beating 
reed in this, that the tongue is a little smaller than the opening, and strikes, not the edge 
of the opening, but the air. The admission of a current of wind causes it to yield so 
as to let the air pass, while, after recovering its position, it is carried back by its momen- 
tum equally far on the other side, and continues vibrating so long as the current of air is 
continued, the result of the pulsations being a musical note. The invention of the free 
reed has been ascribed to M. Grenié, a Frenchman, who brought it into use, but it has 
been long known to the Chinese. Its note is more smooth and mellow than that of the 
beating reed, and it has the advantage of not requiring a pipe, which is a necessary 
appendage to the latter. Besides being occasionally adapted to organ-pipes, it is used 
without a pipe in the harmonium (q.v.). 


REED, ANDREW, D.D., 1788-1862; b. London; worked at his father’s trade of 
watch-making, spending his leisure in study ; learned Hebrew and Greek ; entered the 
collegiate and theological seminary at Hackney ; was pastor of the Independent church 
in New Road, East London, for 50 years. One of the most successful preachers, and 
pastor of one of the largest churches of the metropolis, he yet found time to establish 
and visit the Hackney grammar-school and five national benevolent institutions. He 
established schools for the children of sailors, founded the first penny bank for savings, 
and was active in promoting Sunday and day schools for the industrial classes. 

He had remarkable power in the pulpit and on the platform. He wrote many works 
on practical theology ; also many hymns. In 1836 he visited the United States as a dele- 
gate of the Congregational Union of Britain, and on his return published Visit to the 
American Churches, 2 vols. (1836). 


REED, Sir CuHarues, 1819-81; b. England; elected to Parliament for Hackney in 
1872 ; visited the United States in 1873 as delegate to the evangelical alliance. He was 
president of the Sunday-school union of England and Wales, and proprietor of the Lon- 
don Daily News. 

REED, Sir EpwArp JAMES, b. England, 1830; educated at the scientific and naval 
construction school at Portsmouth; became a recognized authority on shipbuilding, 
and secretary of the naval architects’ institute. In 1866 he was appointed by the goy- 
ernment chief naval constructor, and built many ironclads. There was some dissatis- 
faction with his turret-ships, and in 1870 he resigned his office. In 1874 he was returned 
to parliament as a liberal, and at each succeeding election till 1892. He published 
several papers on iron shipbuilding and kindred topics. 


REED, Henry, Lu.pD., 1808-54; b. Philadelphia, graduated at the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1825; studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1829. In 1831 he 
became an instructor in the university of Pennsylvania, and in 1885 professor of rhet- 
oric and English literature. He published several lectures and essays on English 
history, language, and literature, the most important being Lectures on English Interw 
ture (1855). 

REED, Josern, 1741-85; b. N. J.; educated at the College of New Jersey. He 
studied law in England, began practice at Trenton, and in 1767 became deputy secretary 
of New Jersey. On his return in 1770 from a second visit to England, where he mar 
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ried, he removed to Philadelphia, served on the committee of correspondence. and was 
president of the first Pennsylvania convention in 1775. The same year he was a delegate 
to the continental congress and became Washington’s secretary and aid-de-camp. He 
was adjt.gen. during the New Jersey campaign, whose success was due in no small 
degree to his knowledge of the ground. He declined the posts of chief-justice of Penn- 
sylvania and brig.gen., and remained in the army as a volunteer without pay. He was 
2» member of congress in 1778, and signed the articles of confederation. At this time 
Gov. Johnstone, one of the British commissioners, offered him £10,000 and the best oftice 
in America if he would exert himself to bring about a settlement of the quarrel between 
the colonists and Great Britain. Reed replied: ‘‘I am not worth purchasing; but such 
as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me.” He was president of the 
Pennsylvania supreme executive council 1778-81, suppressed the revolt of the Pennsyl- 
vania line in the latter year, and had. previously caused the trial of Arnold for malad- 
ministration. Bancroft’s charge, in his History, that Reed was in British pay, has given 
rise to a sharp controversy, and is not usually deemed well supported. 


REED, THoMAS BRACKETT, b. Portland, Me., 1839; graduated at Bowdoin College 
1860 ; emigrated to California, where he taught school and studied law ; returned to 
Portland, 1864; acting assistant paymaster U. 8. Navy, 1864-65 ; admitted to bar, 1865 ; 
was in the state legislature, 1868-69, and in state senate, 1870 ; attorney-general of Maine, 
1870-72 ; city solicitor of Portland, 1874-77; elected representative to Congress in 1877; 
made speaker of the House in 1889, 1895, and 1897, and excited much political debate in 
his first term by what the democratic wing considered arbitrary ruling. 


REED, WILLIAM BRADFORD, LL.D., 1806-76; b. Philadelphia; graduated at the 
Pennsylvania university, 1822. He studied law and began practice after his return 
from Mexico, where he went in 1825 as private secretary to the U.S. minister. In 1838 
he was made attorney-general of Pennsylvania, and in 1857 minister to China, where he 
negotiated the treaty of 1858. He contributed articles to the New York World and 
Quarterly Review, and published a number of biographical, literary, and historical 
papers. 

REED INSTRUMENTS. The Chinese appear to have had an instrument comprised 
in a series of tubes with tongues, played upon by the mouth, as early in their history as 
we know anything about them. For the accordion we are indebted to Germany, where 
it was invented in 1829. Reed organs were invented in the United States, the first 
patent having been taken out in 1812, and including all reed instruments. It was not 
until five or six years later that a reed organ was actually made, and then it was very 
imperfect. Between 1825 and 1835 a large number of reed instruments were devised, 
mostly intended to be played by hand, as in the case of the concertina. The reed organ 
was, in fact, an enlargement of the accordion, conceived when that instrument had 
grown to a size that was unwieldy. This became an instrument with free reeds and 
without pipes, supplied with wind by the working of the foot. Under the names of 
seraphine, melodeon, and harmonium, it was gradually improved until it became an 
instrument of great power and sweetness. The melodeon was greatly improved by Mr. 
J. Carhart as early as 1836, and ten years later his instruments were being largely manu- 
factured, and became very popular. In his instrument the reeds were acted upon by 
inflowing streams of air, by means of a special arrangement of the bellows. This was 
still further improved later on by Mr. E. P. Needham. A new discovery in this direc- 
tion was that of the effect produced by curving or twisting the reeds, and was made by 
Mr. Emmons Hamlin of Rome, N. Y., in 1848, and applied to the now well-known Mason 
& Hamlinorgan. At the Paris exposition of 1855, the American reed organs produced a 
marked impression, and this has been increased with the promulgation of each new 
improvement in these instruments. See HARMONIUM. 


REED MACE. See TypHa. 


REED WARBLER. See WARBLER. 

REEF, in geology, a ragged, or irregular outline of anything, particularly applied 
to a chain or ledge of rocks lying at or near the surface of the water, and whose location 
is indicated only by the action of the surf, or discovered by accident. Also a range of 
shoals left high and dry at certain stages of the tide, Many reefs, especially those of 
granite or igneous formation, are either of seismic origin, or made by other slower changes 
in the surface of the earth. From these there is little danger to be apprehended, provid- 
ed the localities be properly marked, either by buoy, light-house, or light-ship, as they 
undergo comparatively but little change even in centuries. The most dangerous reefs 
are those of coral origin, met with in tropical seas. Coral reefs are of three kinds: first 
those fringing the sides of large islands, and having a strong foundation in the adjoining 
Jand, but so near as to constitute no particular menace to the navigator ; second, naturally 
formed breakwaters, built up nearly to the surface of the sea, but with an intervening 
basin between the outer reef and the shore. The usual name for these is barrier reefs. 
The most remarkable of this class is the great reef running along the northeast coast of 
Australia ; another, the great barrier reef of New Holland, is more than a thousand miles 
in length. For about 350 miles it is quite continuous, and extremely uniform in height. 
The third class is of the most singular form, being wholly detached from the land, and 
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forming circlets of coral reef, with a basin, or Jagoon, within its crescent. These latter 
are called Atolls, or lagoon islands. 

The coral insect cannot live at a greater depth than 20 or 30 fathoms, This has been 
abundantly proved, and when masses of coral reef have been found at a greater depth, it 
has been invariably discovered that the mass was dead coral. The explanation of its ex- 
istence at that depth has been the sinking of the earth, just as in other parts of the 
world there has been found a corresponding elevation of surface, or a throwing down 
by storms, and swirlings away by fierce currents into deeper portions of the sea, of the 
broken masses. 

Nearly all the shores of the seas lying within the zone extending between 20° and 30° 
of latitude on either side of the equator, are more or less fringed by these living walls. 
They are called skirting reefs. 

In the Atoll formation of coral reef, the ledge or reef is crescent-shaped, or like a 
horseshoe in form, the open side being invariably on the lee, or towards the land, and 
away from the prevailing winds. The highest part of the reef is towards the tumultuous 
part of the sea, the coral thriving best where the waters are fierce and continually dash- 
ing. The waters within the circle constitute the lagoon, and here the more delicate ma- 
rine animals find refuge. Seeds of plants take root, and in process of time a vegetable 
growth is begun which eventuates in land. : 

The coral polyps never raise their habitations quite to the surface of the water, bu 
usually stop their upward building at about five feet below the surface, an exposure to 
the air proving immediately fatal to them. Many of these lagoon formations have, 
either by earthquake action, or by the elevation of the portion of the earth where they 
were situated, together with the action of violent storms, been brought to the surface of 
the water. Seaweed and plants, and floating seeds, together with seeds carried by birds, 
have found lodgment, vegetable growth has begun, and in the process of time, a habit- 
able island, crescent-shaped, has afforded a home for human-kind and a safe harbor for 
shipping. Assisted by a tropical sun and moist atmosphere, vegetation becomes luxu- 
riant ; that portion of the reef which was a menace to shipping is marked, not only by 
the breaking surf, but, as maritime knowledge advances, by beacons. On the leeward 
side will always be found a convenient opening into a safe harbor. 

REEF, in naval matters, is a portion of a sail included between the bottom of the sail 
and a paralle) row of eyelet-holes a short distance above it, or between such row of 
eyelet-holes and a parallel row higher up. The object of the rgefs is to reduce the size 
of the sail when the wind becomes boisterous. For this purpose cords are inserted at 
each eyelet-hole, which, when the sail is unreefed, hang freely. When the intention is 
to take in a reef, the sail is slightly lowered; the men climb out along the yard or boom 
below its lower edge, fold the loose sail on the yard, and fasten the reefing-lines securely 
round the yard and sail thus folded. There are also systems of small ropes in some ships 
by which the sail may be reefed from the top without the men incurring the danger of 
going out on the yard during tempestuous weather. 


REEL, a lively dance originated in Scotland, usually danced by two couples, but ad- 
mitting a greater number. The music is in general written in common time of four 
crotchets in a measure, but sometimes in jig time of six quavers. The popular dance 
called in the United States the ‘‘ Virginia Reel” is known in England as ‘‘ Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” 


REEL-WINDING MACHINE, a beautiful contrivance, now used by the manufacturers 
of sewing-thread. It is for the purpose of winding the thread on to the reels upon which 
it is sold for use; and not only does it turn a number of reels round so as to wind the 
cotton upon them, but, by a peculiar arrangement, every turn is so managed that the 
cotton is reeled with the most beautiful regularity, each turn of the thread being laid on 
by the side of the previous one, and never crossing it. 


RE-ENTERING ANGLE, in fortification, is an angle in the line of works of which the 
&pex points away from the front. As an example, the flanks of a bastion make re-enter- 
ing angles with the adjoining curtains. Advantage is commonly taken of the com: 
paratively sheltered position of these angles to form places @’armes for the assembly of 
troops. 


RE-ENTRY is a legal term used in leases, whereby the landlord stipulates for power to 
re-enter the premises in certain conditions, such as the non-payment of rent after 
the lapse of a specified period from the time it became payable. Before, however, 
the power of re-entry can be exercised, all the conditions must be strictly complied 
with. 


REES, ABRAHAM, 1743-1825; b. Wales; studied for the ministry at Hoxton academy. 
He was for many years mathematical tutor there, and pastor of a Presbyterian church 
im Southwark. In 1783 he was settled over a church in the Old Jewry. He was a fellow 
of the Royal and Linnean societies. He edited Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1781-86, and Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, 45 vols., 1802-19. 


REEVE (Sax. gerefa, Ger. graf), a magistrate existing in early times in England and 
elsewhere in northern Europe, whose duties were at first principally fiscal. In the Saxon 
period in England, he represented the lord of a district, whether township or hundred, 
at the folkmote of the county; and within his district he levied the lord’s dues, and per- 
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formed some of his judicial functions. The word still survives in the shire-reeve 
or sheriff (scyr-gerefa), who was at first assessor to the ealdorman or earl, who, along with 
the bishop, presided, but afterward became himself the presiding officer. Similar func- 
tions were exercised in boroughs by an elective officer called the portreeve. In Anglo- 
Saxon times all the English boroughs were subject to the rule of a portreeve, for whom 
the Norman conquerors substituted a bailiff, who, in the larger towns, was allowed to 
assume the appellation of mayor. 


REEVE, a verb used in speaking of ropes, signifies the passing of a rope through any 
hole, dead-eye, block, or pulley, in conjunction with which it is to be used. 


REEVE, HENRY, D.C.L., b. ‘England, 1818; educated at Geneva and Munich. In 
1837-87 he was registrar of the privy council. He became editor of the Edinburgh Review 
in 1855. Among his works are a translation of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
and of Guizot’s Washington ; and the Jowrnal of the Reigns of King George IV. and William 
LV., by C. C. F. Greville. } 


REEVE, TAPPING, LL.D., 1744-1823: b. Long Island; educated at the college of New 
Jersey. In 1772 he began to practice law in Litchfield, Conn., where, 12 years later, he 
began the famous Litchfield law-school, the first in the U.S. He conducted this till 
1820; after 1798 in association with Judge James Gould. Many men eminent in the 
politics and the law in later years were pupils here. He was a justice of the Connecticut 
supreme court 1788-1814. He published legal treatises on the Law of Descents and The 
Domestic Relations, 


REEVES, JoHN SIMs, an eminent tenor, b. England, 1822. Before attaining his 
fourteenth year he was a clever performer on various instruments, and tolerably well 
versed in composition; and at that early age he was appointed organist and director of the 
choir in the church of North Crayin Kent. His musical education was conducted under 
J. B. Cramer, T. Cooke, and other artists of note. He first appeared in public asa baritone 
at Newcastle in 1839. His début was a complete success; and he acquired fresh fame in 
Scotland and Ireland. In order to perfect his voice and style, he went to Paris, and 
after studying there for some time, appeared at Milan in the tenor part of ‘‘ Edgardo ”’ in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, when his singing electrified the audience. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1847, and, coming out at Drury Lane as ‘‘ Edgardo,’’ was immediately recognized 
as the first living English tenor, and was engaged in 1848 at her Majesty’s theatre. In 
1851 he was equally successful as first tenor at the Italian opera in Paris. He retired 
from the stage and became a professor in the Guildhall school of music, 1892. 


REFECTORY (Lat., refectorium, ‘‘place of refreshment”) originally denoted a hall 
in monasteries or convents where repasts were served. ‘The term is now commonly used 
throughout Europe, and sometimes in America, to denote the room in schools and other 
public institutions where the pupils or occupants meet for meals. 

REFERENCE, as a legal term, means the sending by a court, or by agreement of the 
arties, the decision of a matter to an arbitrator, or to an officer of the court or master. 
n cases where parties, without going the length of commencing litigation, agree to arbi- 

tration, they usually execute a deed or agreement of submission; but after litigation has 
begun, if the judge think it would be bette: that an arbitrator should settle the dispute, 
an order of reference is drawn up for that purpose. 


REFEREN'DARY, a name given in the early kingdoms of Europe to a public officer, 
whose duty was to procure, execute, and dispatch diplomas and charters. The office of 
great referendary to the monarchy of France merged eventually in that of chancellor. 


REFERENDUM (Lat.). The technical name of a principle embodied in most of the 
cantonal constitutions of Switzerland, and since 1874 in the federal constitution of this 
republic. It requires that all federal laws must be submitted to the test of a popular vote 
on the demand of 30,000 citizens, or of eight cantons or states, If the revision of the 
federal constitution be demanded by 50,000 citizens, the demand must be submitted to a 
popular vote, as also the draft of the revised constitution. The right of demanding the 
referendum has been sparingly used, for since 1874 fewer than 25 laws have been thus re- 
ferred to the people for approval. Of late years, many writers on American consti- 

_ tutional law have advocated the introduction of the principle of referexzdum into our own 
constitution. The most recent use of the referendum was in March, 1891, when the 
project of a general pension law was submitted to the Swiss people and rejected. See 
Vincent, State and Federal Government in Switzerland (1891). 

REFINING oF METALS. The last operation connected with the smelting of copper, 
tin, lead, and some other metals, is usually called the refining process. With copper, 
for example, the impure or “‘ blister” copper, containing from 95 to 98 per cent of the 
metal, alloyed usually with small quantities of iron, tin, antimony, etc., is melted in a 
refining furnace, and exposed to the oxidizing influence of the air. By this means, the 
foreign metals present become oxidized, and rise to the surface as slag, which is skimmed 
off; the oxide of copper, formed during the process, being afterward reduced by throw-, 
ing coal on the surface of the melted metal, and stirring with a pole of green wood. 
The disengagement of gases from the wood ‘during the ‘‘poling” causes the metal to 
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splash about, and so expose every portion of it to the reducing action of the coal; thus 
the oxide of copper is deprived of its oxygen, and the copper rendered nearly pure. 

Tin is also refined by throwing billets of green wood into it while in a melted state, 
which has the effect of bringing impurities to the surface as froth, in a somewhat similar 
way to the oxidizing of foreign metals in copper. See TIN. beni 

Lead is purified from antimony and tin by an analogous mode of oxidation, and 
silver is separated from it by a special process. See Leap. 

The refining of iron is a name applied to the process for partially separating the carbon 
from cast iron, and is described under Iron. Of the less important metals used in the 
arts, zinc, antimony, and mercury do not usually undergo any special refining process; 
aluminium, it is said, will not afterward purify when once reduced to the metallic state; 
and nickel, of which German silver is largely composed, is refined by a process or proc- 
esses kept strictly secret by manufacturers. 

We may state here that no metal is ever quite pure in its commercial state, even 
though it has gone through the usual operation of refining; but since the introduction 
of electrolytic processes of refining, chemically pure metals are easily obtained. For ex- 
ample, an impure plate of copper connected to the anode of a copper bath will deposit 
chemically pure copper at the cathode. Similar principles are employed for refining 
other metals. 

It will be readily understood, however, that it is always necessary to carry the refining 
of gold and silver further than the less valuable metals, To render gold sufficiently 
pure for manufacture into coin, an ingenious process was some years ago put in 
practice, by which fused gold was mixed with about 10 per cent. of black oxide of 
copper, and then stirred so as to oxidize any foreign metals which happen to be present. 
The oxide of copper does not fuse, but is disseminated through the melted metal, and 
oxidizes any tin, antimony, or arsenic, and causes them to rise to the surface, so that 
they may be skimmed off. Perfectly pure gold is prepared by dissolving the metal in 
aqua-regia—a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids—and precipitating silver (with 
which it is almost always alloyed) as well as any other foreign metals by chemicals 
which have no action on the solution of gold. The metallic gold is afterward precipi- 
tated as a finely divided powder, by a salt of iron, and is then fused and cast into bars. 

Silver is rendered pure by dissolving it in nitric acid, filtering the solution, and then 
precipitating the metal with common salt asa chloride of silver. This isafterward mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and then, by introducing bars of zinc, a chloride of zinc is formed, 
while the silver is reduced to the metallic state. 


REFLECTION. See Caroprrics, Heat, UNDuLATORY THEORY. In the articles 
referred to, the laws of reflection are stated, illustrated geometrically, and deduced from 
the modern theory of the nature of light and radiant heat. 

We may now mention one or two curious circumstances connected with reflection, 
which could not well be given in any of these articles, 

In general, a reflected ray is more or less polarized (see POLARIZATION); and if the 
reflecting surface be metallic, or if it be formed of a substance of high refractive index, 
as diamond, it is in general elliptically polarized. 

In various cases, principally known by the laborious investigations of Brewster 
(q.v.), the color of the reflected light not only differs from that of the incident light, but 
is different for different angles of incidence, and for different azimuths of the plane of 
reflection. The theoretical explanation of these very singular facts has not been as yet very 
satisfactorily given. In fact, the problem of reflection from the surface of a metallic or 
a crystalline substance is one which presents difficulties of a very formidable kind, prin- 
cipally from the want of definite data for the formation of a satisfactory fundamental 
hypothesis; and, in a secondary manner, from the intricacy of the requisite mathemat- 
ical investigations. 


RE’FLEX ACTION. See Nervous System. 


REFORM, PARLIAMENTARY, the name generally given to the acts which passed the 
legislature of the United Kingdom in 1882, by which an extensive change was made ia 
the system of parliamentary representation. Parliamentary reform had for many years 
before been a topic of popular agitation. So far back as 1782, a motion by Mr. Pitt for 
a reform of the franchise was lost by a majority of 20, and similar motions in the years 
1783 and 1785 by majorities of 44 and 74. The horror inspired by the excesses of the 
French revolution caused a reaction, and the repression for a time of all liberal tenden- 
cies; and it was not till some time after the close of the French war that the desire for 
reform again manifested itself. Mercantile distress had added to the popular dissatisfac- 
tion, which was fomented by the revolutions of 1830 in France and Belgium; and an 
adjustment of the inequalities of the representative system, with an extended franchise, 
was looked forward to as a panacea for all the ills under which the community labored. 
The demand for parliamentary reform became more imperious on the death of George 
IV. and accession of William IV. Meetings were held over all the country, and though 
there was no openrioting, a constant alarm was keptup. On the resignation of the duke 
of Wellington, Nov. 16, 1830, the celebrated reform ministry of Earl Grey came into office. 
Parliament assembled on Feb. 3, 1831, and on Mar. 1 Lord John Russell proposed his 
first scheme of reform. After along and animated discussion, the bill passed the second 
reading by a majority of 1. On the motion for a committee, Gen. Gascoyne moved, as 
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an amendment, that the number of representatives for England and Wales should not be 
diminished; and the amendment being carried by a majority of 8, the ministry abandoned 
the bill, and resorted to a dissolution. The cry arose through the country of ‘‘ The bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill;’ and when the new parliament assembled on 
June 14, a large majority, including the whole of the county members for England, 
excepting four or five, were pledged to support the bill, which was again introduced on 
June 24, and passed the third reading of the house of commons by a majority of 113 
The upper house, however, threw it out on the second reading, by a majority of 41, and par- 
liament was immediately prorogued. It reassembled on Dec. 6, and on Dec. 12 the third 
reform bill was introduced in the commons by lord John Russell, which did not, like the 
former bills, diminish the number of members—a concession which the opposition consid- 
ered as an improvement, and it hada majority of 116 onthe third reading. In the lords, the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 9, and the bill ordered to be committed. 
In committee, lord Lyndhurst carried, by a majority of 35, a motion that the disfran- 
chising clause should be postponed, and the enfranchising first considered; on which, the 
king having refused to accede to a creation of peers sufficient to carry the bill, the min- 
istry resigned. A week of intense public agitation followed. The government were 
induced to resume office on the king granting them full powers to secure majorities by 
the creation of peers; but eventually that expedient was avoided by a sufficient number 
of lords absenting themselves to leave ministers a majority on the third reading, when 
the bill passed by a majority of 84, receiving the royal assent by commission on June 7, 
1832. Reform bills for Scotland and Ireland were immediately afterward introduced 
and carried. For the details of the alterations made by these several measures on the 
distribution of members and the electoral qualification, see PARLIAMENT. The changes 
effected were so sweeping as to cause many of the advocates of reform to be apprehensive 
that the balance of the constitution would be disturbed by the preponderance of the dem- 
ocratic element; but the determination of the masses was such, that the conservative 
influences of the country were powerless to stay or modify the measure. Yet nosooner 
was the contest at an end than a reaction followed, falsifying equally the hopes of the 
supporters of the bill, and the fears of its opponents. 

In 1854 a new reform bill was introduced by lord John Russell for a further exten- 
sion of the suffrage; but it was unaccompanied with anything like popular excitement, 
and was withdrawn in consequence of the breaking out of the Crimean war. A reform 
bill brought in by Mr. Disraeli in 1859 was rejected in the commons by a majority of 39, 
and the consequence was a dissolution and change of ministry. The ministry of lord 
Palmerston and lord John Russell, which succeeded to power, introduced and afterward 
withdrew a reform bill. 

No one, remembering amid what apathy that took place, would have expected, 
within so few years, to see the subject revive, and assume such large dimensions. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech of 1864 first gave new life, and his declaration, that it lay with those 
who refused the elective franchise to justify the refusal, sounded the commencement of 
the new agitation. At the genera] election of 1865, reform was necessarily much dis- 
cussed. The death of lord Palmerston gave the country a ministry in which lord Russell 
led the house of lords, and Mr. Gladstone led the house of commons. This ministry 
was not long in attacking the subject, and the reform discussions of 1866, so valuable 
as preparing for the final settlement of the question, commenced. The ministry adopted 
a suggestion which Mr. Bright had made, and tabled first a bill dealing with the fran- 
chise alone. Its proposals were of a moderate enough description, its leading provisions 
being to give the franchise to occupiers of premises of the annual value of £7 in boroughs, 
and of £14 in counties. At the desire of the opposition, led by Mr. Disraeli and lord 
Stanley, government introduced its redistribution of seats bill, and the two bills were 
combined and sent to committee together. In committee, parliament proved unmanage- 
able. Several clauses were carried by the narrowest majorities, till at length, on the 
comparatively small. question, whether: ‘‘clear” or ‘‘ratable” annual value should be 
taken as the basis of the franchise, government was left in a minority of seven. The 
leaders, true to the traditions of party, resigned, and left the question of reform to the 
conservatives. 

The resignation was beneficial to progress. In the autumn following it, numerous 
mass meetings, conducted in general with perfect order, were held; and some unlucky 
speeches of the opponents of any reduction of the franchise were employed more or less 
unfairly in order to get a starting-point for the kind of eloquence that such meetings 
require. It now became plain that the main drawback to reform, the alleged indifference 
of the working classes, had ceased to exist. Reform therefore became inevitable; and it 
was equally clear that if reform was to be carried by the conservatives, the country would 
not accept from them a measure of the moderate character which it would have gladly 
taken from the liberals shortly before. 

The meeting of parliament in 1867, it is said, found the ministry of lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli still undecided. But it was necessary todosomething. The queen’s speech. 
accordingly broached the matter; and in the beginning of the session, Mr. Disraeli pro- 
posed to deal with the subject by way of resolution. His resolutions, however, were 
vague, and had to be withdrawn. Mr. Disraeli then (Feb. 25, 1867) made a speech, in 
which he proposed to bring in a bill, with a £6 rating franchise in boroughs, a £20 rating 
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in counties, and with some of what were called ‘‘ fancy” franchises. With the redistri. 
bution question he proposed to deal much as his actual bill afterward dealt. This pro- 
posed bill was understood to be acompromise with a section of the cabinet not favorably 
disposed to reform. However, as it did not succeed in making matters smooth, the 
leaders of the government are said to have reverted to what was their original policy. 
The dissentients, lord Carnarvon, lord Cranborne, and Gen. Peel, then resigned, and (on 
of Mar. 18) the reform bill of 1867 was introduced. 

The bill surprised the country. Mr. Disraeli has:since said that, so far back as 1859, 
he and lord Derby came to the conclusion, that if the £10 line, at which the reform act 
of 1832 had fixed the borough franchise, were disturbed, there was no other fixed line 
tenable; and he has made the further revelation, that he spent the interval between 1859 
and 1867 in educating his party to the belief that, if the borough franchise was to be dealt 
with at all, it must be dealt with in the boldest manner. His bill, therefore, carrying 
out this policy, proposed that all householders within boroughs who were rated for the 
payment of poor-rates should be entitled to vote. There were certain ‘‘ securities” 
attached to this proposal. The householder must have resided two years in the borough, 
and must have personally paid his rates. Further, the ‘‘fancy franchises,” which again 
made their appearance, had coupled with them what was called the ‘‘ dual vote,” the 
object of which was to give to every householder who possessed one of them a second vote 
in addition to the first, which his house would give him. In counties, the bill proposed 
a £15 rating franchise, and all existing franchises were permitted to remain. In redis- 
tribution of seats, the bill proposed to take the second member from each borough of less 
than 7,000 inhabitants, and to divide these seats, together with the seats taken from the 
corrupt boroughs, in nearly equal proportions between the larger counties and boroughs, 
giving one also to London university. 

The bill was not permitted to pass without many alterations. Government, either 
influenced by a sincere desire for reform, or convinced that, as reform was at any rate 
unavoidable, it was better that it should pass under their management than under the 
management of their opponents, were quite resolved that a bill should pass. They 
yielded to the house whenever they well could, and when they could not, the threat of 
dissolution at once brought the house to reason. ‘The result of the labors of the session 
admits of being shortly stated. 

The borough franchise remained substantially as first proposed. Much of the session 
was lost in devising clauses by which the rating principle could be applied to those 
tenants whose landlords compounded for their rates. The principle was, however, main- 
tained; and an amendment introduced by Mr. Gladstone, with a view of fixing the hard 
and fast line of £5, was rejected. But by a newclause, the system of compounding was 
put an end to, so that the franchise was really given to all householders except those 
excused from rating on the score of poverty. The period of residence, on the motion of Mr. 
Ayrton, was reduced from two years to one. On the motion of Mr. McCullagh Torrens, 
an important addition was made in the shape of the lodger franchise. Mr. Disraeli’s bill 
of 1859 had contained a provision of the kind, and something like it was again added. 
It gives votes to all lodgers who have occupied for a year lodgings which would let 
unfurnished for £10, and who apply to be put on the roll. 

The county franchise was reduced from £15 to £12 rating; and there was added (on 
Mr. Colville’s motion) a reduction of the copyhold and leasehold franchise, giving votes 
to all owners or life-renters of the free annual value of £5 in property other than freehold, 
which continues to yield a 40s. franchise. 

The dual vote was early abandoned, and its abandonment involved that of the 
‘‘fancy” franchises. These have now only interest as matters of history; but as the 
name appears often in the discussions, it should be mentioned that, in their past form, 
they proposed to give votes to all who paid £1 annually in direct taxes (not including 
licenses), who belonged to certain of the better educated professions, or who had £50 
in a savings-bank or in the funds. Mr. Mill’s proposal to extend the franchise to 
women found 73 supporters. The vote by ballot was rejected equally with the govern- 
ment proposal to take the vote by means of voting papers. 

The comparatively restricted proposals of the government with regard to redis- 
tribution of seats were considerably extended. On Mr. Laing’s amendment, the limit at 
which boroughs then returning two members should hereafter return only one, was 
raised from 7,000 inhabitants to 10,000. This gave 88 seats to be distributed,* making. 
with the 7 seats forfeited for bribery by the boroughs of Lancaster, Yarmouth, Reigate, 
and Totness, 45 in all. Of these, 25 were given to the larger counties, which were sev- 
erally divided into two or more districts for the purpose.t To boroughs, 19 new mem- 


* The boroughs from which one member each was taker were Andover, Bodmin, Bridgenorth 
Bridport, Buckingham, Chichester, eae net Chipping-Wycombe, Cirencester, Reckernicutt 
Devizes, Dorchester, Evesham, Great Marlow, Guildford, Harwich, Hertford, Honiton, Huntingdon, 
Knaresborough, Leominster, Lewes, Lichfield, Ludlow, Lymington, Maldon, Marlborough, New Mal- 
ton, Newport (Isle of Wight), Poole, Richmond, Ripon, Stamford, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Thetford, 
Wells, and Windsor. 

+ West Kent, North Lancashire, East Surrey (already having two members each), and South Lan- 
cashire (already with three members), were subdivided, and two members given to each division, 
which absorbed 7 seats; and the counties of Chester, Derby, Devon, Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somer- 
set, and Stafford, together with the West Riding (all already in two divisions, with two members 
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bers were given—8 by way of additional members to boroughs already possessing mem- 
bers, and 11 to new boroughs.* To the university of London, one member was given, 
Mr. Laing’s proposal to make the scheme of redistribution still more extensive, by apply- 
ing to all boroughs having fewer than 5,000 inhabitants the system of grouping which 
prevails in Wales and Scotland, was rejected. 

The only amendment of importance which the house of lords succeeded in making 
was the addition of the system of representation of minorities. By this system, persons 
voting in London, where four members are returned, cannot vote for more than three; 
and in the counties and boroughs which return three members, cannot vote for more 
than two. The object is to prevent a majority, which may possibly exceed the minority 
by only one man, from monopolizing the whole representation. ‘The plan appeared first 
in lord John Russell’s bill of 1854, and, having then been unpopular with both sides, 
does not appear to have been proposed since. Mr. Disraeli took occasion, in introduc- 
ing his bill, to declare himself against it. Mr. Lowe proposed to add it in the commons; 
and his proposal was supported by such men as lord Cranborne among the conservatives, 
and Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett among the liberals. Mr. Bright joined the government 
in opposing it, and it was lost by a majority of 141. In the house of lords, its insertion 
was again proposed by lord Cairns, and carried by a very large majority, most of the 
conservatives voting forit against the government. When the lords’s amendments were 
considered in the commons, it was the only one of them which was agreed to. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a scheme such as that of Mr. Hare, for carrying out the 
principle in a rigorous and complete manner, was found to be far in advance of the day. 

The opportunity of passing the reform bill was taken to provide for some minor 
improvements. The inconvenience of having parliament dissolved by the demise of the 
crown was obviated, and it was provided that ministers of the crown and their subor- 
dinates changing from one office to another should not have to submit to re-election. A 
boundary commission was appointed to readjust the boundaries of the boroughs and 
counues. Mr. Fawcett’s proposal to throw the necessary expenses of elections, such as 
the expenses of polling-places, sheriffs, etc., on the borough or county rates, was, how- 
ever, rejected. 

Such was the reform act (for England) of 1867. Its passing, in some shape or other, 
from the temper of the government and its power of controlling the house, was at no 
time in serious risk. The most critical period was when Mr. Coleridge’s amendment 
was brought forward, with the view of making way for Mr. Gladstone’s amendment of 
the £5 rating limit; and here the government were served by the defection from the lib- 
erals of ‘‘ the tea-room” party—a large number of ‘‘ extreme” and ‘‘ independent” liberals, 
some of whom really preferred the quasi household suffrage scheme of the government, 
and others of whom were only resolved that a bill of some kind should pass. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s amendment was thus defeated. See PARLIAMENT, 

Acts similar to the English one were passed for Scotland and Ireland in the session 
of 1868. ‘The borough franchise for Scotland is substantially the same as for England, 
being conferred on every man who has for twelve months occupied, as owner.or tenant, 
any dwelling within the borough, except he has been exempted from poor-rates on the 
ground of inability to pay, or has failed to pay. Scotland has also the £10 lodger fran- 
chise. In Scottish counties, proprietorship to the extent of £5 of clear yearly value 
confers a vote; the limit of the tenant franchise is £14. The Scottish act disfranchised 
seven English boroughs, and gave seven additional representatives to Scotland—two of 
these being assigned to the universities, and the rest to the larger towns and counties. 
The universities of Edinburgh and of St. Andrews return one member jointly; as do those 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen. The Irish act made no alteration in the county franchise, 
but reduced that of boroughs to a £4 rating occupation. 

As thus chosen the house of commons was composed, in 1869, of the following repre- 
sentatives: 


Of Cities and Univer- 
Counties. Boroughs. sities, Total. 


England and Warlesis cus cerclunian wees ssieaine tice 187 297 5 489 
Scotland $2 Ae ee ces ceauae cone eee 32 26 2 60 
Weland.§253< Menace ee eee ee eee 64 37 2 103 

United Kingdom hoy. 020 sb dvcesveayeee es 283 360 9 "652 


REFORMATION. A term that is used of the great spiritual and ecclesiastica} 
movement which took place in Europe in the 16th c., and as the result of which the 
national churches of Britain, of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Holland, and of many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, became separated from the church of Rome. In 
other countries, such as Hungary and France, the same movement detached large por- 


path) were divided into three parts, each represented by two members, which absorbed the other 18 
seats. 

* Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Merthyr-Tydvil, and Salford got each an additional 
member. The Tower Hamlets were subdivided, and got two additional members. Chelsea was made 
a borough, returning two members; and the following boroughs were appointed to return one each: 
Pera pian ge Dewsbury, Gravesend, the Hartlepools, Middlesborough, Staleybridge, Stockton, 
an ednesbury. 
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tions of the population from the Roman Catholic faith, yet without leading to a national 
disruption with the papacy. 

The causes of this movement were manifold; but, as may be supposed, they present 
themselves in very different lights to members of the different religious communions. 

To Protestants, the reformation appears as the natural result of causes which had 
long been at work, and which it needed but a fitting occasion to call into active opera- 
tion. The church of Rome had gradually, from the 6th c., or the time of Gregory the 
Great, extended not merely its influence, but its direct control and government, over all 
the countries of western Europe—in many places, as in Ireland, Scotland, and part of 
England, displacing the old national churches, which had been planted in earlier times, 
and which had survived under comparatively simple forms of government. Although 
some uncertainty may exist as to the exact constitution, doctrine, and discipline of the 
old Scoto-Irish church, there can be no doubt that it did not acknowledge the direct 
superintendence of Rome, and that it was only after a long and varying struggle, not 
terminating till the 12th c., that the popes fully established their authority, and set up 
over this ancient church a completed hierarchy connected with Rome. It is only by 
keeping this in view that some features of the reformation can be clearly understood 
and appreciated. 

The natural result of the wide-spread supremacy of the Roman church was, that the 
spiritual aspects of the church became gradually more and more merged in its mere 
machinery of external government. Everything that could give power and efficiency to 
it as an institute was carefully watched and nursed; but when, in the course of the 15th 
century, and earlier, spiritual life began to die out in the centre of this vast system of 
ecclesiastical government in Rome itself, the baleful effects of such spiritual decay 
speedily began to tell through all its borders. The growing corruption showed itself in 
many forms—in a prevailing ignorance among certain of the higher clergy ; in the per- 
version of ecclesiastical offices, and especially in the grossly materialistic abuse of spirit- 
ual privileges and censures. The ignorance of the monks is depicted in strong colors in 
the satires of Erasmus and Buchanan, and in such books as the Hpistol@ Ubscurorum 
Virorum. The great impetus which the friars had given to the papal power in the 13th 
c. had died out. Many had sunk, from being zealous and active preachers, into bigots 
and mendicants, cumbering the ground. The secular clergy were frequently corrupted ; 
in many cases the higher dignitaries of the church had no interest in the spiritual duties 
of their office, and gave themselves up entirely to the pleasures of a worldly life, or, at 
best, to the duties of political or military activity. The revival of the old classical lit- 
erature in Italy—the spirit of what is called the renatssance—accelerated this movement 
of spiritual decay, The prevailing spirit was half-pagan, The church was little cared 
for even as an organ of government ; it was used by many as an engine of self-aggran- 
dizement and the most extravagant luxury. 

These general causes, however, might have proved inefficient to produce any such 
radical change as the reformation; they had been long felt and deplored. Wycliffe in 
England, and Huss and Jerome of Prague had denounced, in the most vigorous manner, 
the prevalent abuses; they had excited a widespread popular interest, and even to some 
extent secured royal favor. But the overbearing power of the church proved too strong 
for the reforming spirit in its earlier manifestations. In the midst of his evangelical 
activity, Huss was betrayed, through the promise of a safe-conduct, into making his 
appearance at the council of Constance in 1414. No sooner was he fairly in the power 
of the council, than he was confronted with certain articles of abjuration; and refusing 
to submit without being convinced, he was, in defiance of the promise made to him, 
condemned to be burned as a heretic. The rising spirit of reformation was temporarily 
quenched in the flames which consumed the intrepid martyr of Bohemia. ‘The council 
did nothing effectual to repair the abuses which he had denounced. ‘The church 
remained apparently strong after a temporary excitement and alarm. 

In the mean time, however, throughout the 15th c., new seeds of preparation for the 
great work were everywhere ripening. The literary movement begun in Italy was 
spreading in Germany, in England, and elsewhere. MReuchlin arose in Germany, Eras- 
mus in Holland; England welcomed the latter as a student in the early reign of Henry 
VIII., while he was engaged in preparing his edition of the Greek New Testament. 
Various manifestations of spiritual life showed themselves, especially in the Rhine coun- 
try. The brethren of the Common Lot took up in a more evangelical form the succes- 
sion of the brethren of the Free Spirit, whose teaching had degenerated into a species of 
spiritualistic pantheism. Gerhard Groot and Thomas 4 Kempis represent this compara 
tively evangelical tendency, and springing from them, various men—the best known of 
whom is John Wessel of Groningen—have been called ‘‘ reformers before the reforma- 
tion.” If we add to these influences the internal political agitations of the Germanic 
empire—whose traditional opposition to the papacy was by no means forgotten—the 
growth of a healthy political activity in many of the great municipalities of the empire, 
we shall find abundant incitements to the reformation in the social state of Europe, 
especially of Germany, and in the church in the beginning of the 16the. It required 
only a definite spark to kindle the slumbering agitation, and this was not long wanting. 

Whatever may be said of the doctrine of indulgences as theoretically stated, it 1s not 
denied by the most zealons defenders of the institution that 1t has at all times been liable 
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to the gravest abuse; and it so happened that at the period in question the abuse had 
risen to a scandalous height. See INDULGENCE. An agent of this system, of the name 
of Tetzel, a Dominican friar, came into Saxony in the year 1517, and established him- 
self not far from Wittenberg, for the purpose of disposing of papal indulgences. He 
was aman of low and unscrupulous character, gifted with great volubility, and he 
carried on his traffic in a peculiarly offensive and shameless manner. Luther, who had 
been recently created a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, and entered upon his career as a 
teacher in the university of Wittenberg, was roused to indignation by what he heard of 
the doings of this man. He saw the evil influence of the system upon the members of 
his own flock, and determined to raise his voice against it. ‘‘God willing, I will beat 
a hole in his drum,” he exclaimed, with reference to the coarse vehemence with which 
Tetzel commended the value of his wares. He posted on the door of the church of 
Wittenberg his famous 95 theses, and thereby created such a popular excitement that 
Tetzel was silenced, and obliged to retreat from the field. This was the beginning of 
the reformation in Germany. Luther’s attention once aroused to the working of the 
elie system, he proceeded to examine it in different aspects, and the result was, that 
uis resolution to assail it strengthened as he advanced. Neither cajoling nor threats, 
neither the bland softness of Cajetan, nor the blundering polemics of Eck, were of avail 
to silence him. A papal bull was at length fulminated against him; and he consum- 
mated his audacity by burning the bull at one of the gates of Wittenberg, on the mem- 
orable 18th Dec., 1520. See LuTH#*rR, MARTIN. 

About the same time, and without any concert whatever, a similar movement against 
the sale of indulgences took place in Switzerland. In 1520 the Franciscan friars, who had 
the charge of promulgating the indulgences there, were opposed by Zwingli, a preacher 
in Ziirich. His opinions were declared to be heretical by the two great universities of 
Cologne and Louvain; but he declared himself ‘unmoved by the voice of Catholic 
authority; the magistrates and people of the city supported him; and the result was the 
active spread of the reforming spirit, not only throughout Ziirich, but the neighboring 
cantons of Schaffhausen, Basel, and Bern. 

In the meantime Luther advanced in his work. He addressed the ‘‘ Christian nobles” 
of Germany, loudly declaring that the time to rise against Rome was come. ‘Talk of 
war against the Turk,” he cried; ‘‘the Roman Turk is the fattest Turk in the world; 
Roman avarice the greatest thief that ever walked the eafth; all goes into the Roman 
sack, which has no bottom, and allin thename of God too!” Step by step he persuaded 
himself of the errors of the papacy, and no sooner reached a new conviction himself, 
than he Iaunched it forth into the world. He pronounced against the seven sacraments, 
in favor of only three—baptism, the Lord’s supper, and penance. He contended for the 
use of the cup to the laity. His rapid writings—no fewer than three—in the same year, 
which he closed by burning the papal bull (1520), circulated in thousands, and were 
eagerly read. Nearly all Germany was aflame with the new spirit, and it seemed as if 
the empire would be wholly lost to the papacy. 

The interposition of Charles V. produced at this crisis a temporary interruption in 
the progress of the reformation. Charles was crowned emperor of Germany in Jan., 
1521, and immediately summoned at Worms a diet of the sovereigns and states of the 
empire. The papal leaders exerted themselves to have Luther summarily condemned at 
the diet. They succeeded so far as to make the emperor issue an edict for the destruc- 
tion of the reformer’s writings; but the estates refused to publish it unless Luther was 
allowed an opportunity of meeting his adversaries, under safe-conduct, and answering 
before the diet to the charges preferred against him. Luther was accordingly sum- 
moned to meet the assembled authorities of Germany at Worms. He gladly and 
proudly embraced the summons. His journey thitherward was a kind of triumphal 
procession, so enthusiastically did the people, and even some of the priests, greet him 
along the route. He is said to have entered Worms chanting ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” —the Marseillaise of the reformation, as has been remarked. The same night, 
however, the intrepid monk was heard in an agony of prayer in his room, overwhelmed 
by the solemnity of his circumstances. On the afternoon of the following day he 
made his appearance before the diet, and confronted its assembled statesmen and 
princes—a scene grand and striking in its features, which has been often painted. He 
was urged to retract; but he was immovable. In a speech, first in German, and then in 
Latin, he expressed his determination to abide by what he had written, and called upon 
the emperor and the states to take into consideration the evil condition of the church, 
lest God should visit the empire and German nation with his judgments. <A direct 
answer was demanded from him whether he would retract or not. ‘‘I neither can nor 
dare retract anything,” he replied, ‘‘ unless convinced by reason and Scripture; my con- 
science is captive to God’s Word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against conscience. 
There | take my stand. I can do no otherwise. So help me, God. Amen.” 

It was evident that Luther was not to be intimidated. He remained some days in 
Worms; but neither persuasion nor threatening availed with him. He received orders 
to depart; and in the end of April he set out on his way home. As he left Eisenach a 
few days afterward, and was passing through a narrow defile near the fortress of Alten- 
stein, he was seized by two armed horsemen with attendants, carried to the neighboring 
castle of the Wartburg, and there lodged in safety. This apparently violent seizure was 
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the friendly act of his sovereign, Frederick of Saxony, to protect him from the destruction 
that his intrepid conduct was certain to have called down upon him had he remained at 
liberty. The ban of the empire had followed him, and temporary obscurity was his 
only safety. 

The Be baila bie suffered, however, from the absence of his guiding hand. Carl- 
stadt and others, when left alone at Wittenberg, gave the rein to many excesses. Reform 
seemed likely to merge into license. The heart of Luther, after a year’s residence in 
obscurity, was incontrollably stirred within him to be at his old post again, directing 
and controlling the spirit of innovation; and he returned to Wittenberg in March, 1522. 
The lawless movement, however, which had received impulse, was not to be restrained. 
It broke out in many quarters. Social oppression and misery added to the flames of 
fanaticism. The peasantry rose in arms, headed by the Anabaptist Miinzer, and the 
horrors of a civil war raged throughout Germany. Luther exerted all his influence to 
‘stem the unhappy tide of affairs; exhorted the nobles on one hand, and the peasants on 
the other; and at no part of his career did he show a higher spirit and wisdom, although 
he has not always got the credit of this. 

With his hands thus full of practical labor, he plunged at the same time into a violent 
controversy with Erasmus, which by no means reflected so much credit on him. LEras- 
mus and he had hitherto, although in different ways, co-operated in the same cause; but 
they were men of such different spirit and temper, that a separation between them was 
inevitable. Luther had felt this for some time, but he was reluctant to come to an open 
breach. ‘‘Do not join your forces to our adversaries; publish no books against me, 
and I will publish none against you,” he had said in a letter in 1524. On the publica- 
tion, however, of Erasmus’s treatise De Libero Arlutrio, Luther could no longer hold 
silence. He responded in the same year 1525, by his counter-treatise, De Servo Arbitrio, 
and the war of words waged hotly and vehemently between them, Luther was not only 
hearty but violent in denunciation; his indignation sunk into coarseness, while the 
audacity of his logic plunged him into unguarded and even unmoral paradoxes, which 
left him gravely open to the cold and telling sarcasms of his opponent. He was evi- 
dently himself little satisfied with the result, and even his warmest admirers cannot see 
much to admire in the spirit and zeal which he manifested on this occasion. 

Hitherto the reformation had not received any legal establishment. Frederick of 
Saxony, while warmly protecting Luther and his followers, did not yet take any steps 
to displace Romanism by legal enactment, and set up in its stead a reformed church. 
This was now done, however, by Frederick’s successor. He commissioned Luther and 
Melanchthon to prepare a new form of church government and church service for his 
dominions, His example was followed by the other princes and states in Germany that 
had renounced the papal supremacy. The reformation thus obtained substantive exist- 
ence and civil support. It was no longer merely a spiritual movement, it became hence- 
forth also a political power. This important result showed itself conspicuously at the 
diet of Spires in 1526. An endeavor made at this diet to suppress the new religious 
movement, and to insist upon the rigorous execution of the papal sentence against 
Luther and his followers, was successfully opposed by a majority of the princes and 
representatives of states; and it was resolved, on the contrary, that the princes should 
have full power to order ecclesiastical affairs in their own dominions as they thought 
proper. This resolution served greatly to extend the reformation. The emperor was too 
busy for some years with his own affairs to be able to interfere with the course of events; 
and the reforming cause was in the mean time greatly strengthened and advanced in 
various states of Germany, 

This period of progress and tranquillity, however, was soon interrupted. A new diet 
was convoked at the same place in 1529; and under the more powerful influence of the 
papal party, backed by the presence of the emperor’s brother, who presided in the diet, 
the measures of the former diet were recalled, and all changes in religion declared to be 
unlawful except such as might be authorized by an approaching general council. It was 
then that the elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and other princes of the empire 
who had already embraced the reformation, and established it in their dominions, made 
a solemn protest against the action of this diet—a circumstance which gave rise to the 
name of Protestants, which has since attached to all the followers of the reformation. See 
PROTESTANT. 

While the reformation thus ran its course in Germany, and was adopted by the civil 
authorities in many states, it was making corresponding progress in Switzerland, and 
there at length also, after a famous and elaborate conference held at Bern in 1528, under 
the countenance of the civil authorities, the supremacy of the pope was abolished, and 
the reformed doctrines, in even a broader and more definite shape than in Germany, 
were declared to be the only doctrine of Scripture. Bern, Zitirich, and Basel continued 
to be the main centers of the reformed movement in Switzerland; but the reformed doc- 
trines gradually extended throughout the great majority of the cantons. Chiefly those 
surrounding the lake of Lucerne remained, as they remain to this day, strongly attached 
to the Roman Catholic faith. The chief point of difference between the reformers in 
Switzerland and Germany concerned the doctrine of the eucharist. Luther, while 
“«bandoning the doctrine of a literal conversion of the bread of the eucharist into the body 
of Christ, known under the name transubstantiation, held to a modification of this doc- 
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trine, under the name of consubstantiation. The bread did not become the body of 
Christ literally, but it contained the body of Christ. Christ was in the bread as really 
‘as the sword in the scabbard or the Holy Ghost in the dove.” Zwingli, on the contrary, 
and his co-reformers in Switzerland, discarded all outward presence of Christ in 
the eucharist. The service, in their view, was merely memorial. ‘‘It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing:” a passage which they applied to prove the worth- 
lessness of any supposed eating of the body of Christ, even if such a thing were possible. 

The dispute which arose on this subject between the reformers of Germany and 
Switzerland, and especially between their respective leaders, Luther and Zwingli, proved 
a serious impediment to the cause. Philip of Hesse sought to bring about a reconciliation’ 
between them. Zwingli, Bucer, and Oecolampadius met with Luther and Melanchthon 
at Marburg in the year 1529, on his invitation, and held a long conference, but without 
any result. Luther was not to be moved in a matter which he held to be of the very 
essence of the Christian faith. The combatants separated with their opinions unchanged. 

When Charles V. perceived the firmness of the Protestant princes in the position 
which they had taken up, he became anxious for temperate and conciliatory measures. 
In an interview with the pope at Bologna he urged, but without success, the necessity of 
a general council, and at the same time took means to convene personally with the 
princes at a new diet to be held at Augsburg. In the view of this important convention 
the reformers prepared, at the instance of the elector of Saxony, a statement of their 
special doctrines. The basis of this, the famous Confession of Augsburg, was 17 articles, 
delivered by Luther to the elector at Torgau, which had been adopted at a conference at 
Schwabach in 1529. These articles, enlarged and polished by the careful and moderate 
pen of Melanchthon, were submitted in 28 chapters to the diet which met at Augs- 
burg in June, 1530. Twenty-one chapters were occupied with the statement of the 
opinions of the reformers, and the remaining seven devoted to an exposure of the errors 
of popery. The reading of this confession by the chancellor of Saxony, in name of the 
Protestant states, made an earnest and favorable impression upon the diet. The papal 
authorities submitted a reply, which was approved by the emperor, and ordered by him 
to be accepted as a conclusion of the religious differences which had arisen. The Prot- 
estants responded instead by an answer to the papal document, which was afterward 
expanded by Melanchthon, and published under the title of Apology for the Confession of 
Augsburg. 

The religious schism between the emperor and many of the states of Germany seemed 
now approaching a crisis which could only terminate in war. A renewed decree, ex- 
ceeding in severity that of Worms, was launched against the reformers. They on their 
part appreciated the solemnity of the crisis, and met, headed by the elector of Saxony. 
first at Smalkald, and then at Frankfort, in the years 1530 and 1581, when they entered 
into a treaty of defensive alliance, and encouraged each other. in the resolution to main. 
tain their religion and liberties against the threatened encroachments of the imperial 
edict. To Henry VIII. of England, who was at that time just beginning his own erratic 
career of reformation, they sent a special invitation to co-operate with them, on the basis 
of the doctrines of the Confession of Augsburg, an invitation to which he responded, but 
which issued in no practical result. The emperor, notwithstanding the strongly hostile 
attitude which he had assumed, was not prepared as yet to plunge into hostilities. The 
Turks were menacing the frontier of the empire; he had his own personal objects to gain 
in the advancement of his brother Ferdinand to the dignity of king of the Romans, an 
object which he could not accomplish without a majority of votes at an imperial diet. 
He was content, therefore, to enter anew into negotiations with the Protestant princes; 
and after many unavailing projects of reconciliation, a treaty of peace was concluded 
between them at Nuremberg in 1532. The Protestants agreed to support him against the 
Turks, and to acknowledge Ferdinand as king of the Romans; while the emperor in bis 
turn agreed to abrogate the edicts of Worms and Augsburg, and allow the Protestants 
the free exercise of their religion until some settlement by a general council or a diet of 
the empire. 

It was the emperor’s necessities, and not his will, which consented to the peace of 
Nuremberg; there was no prospect, therefore, of its being lasting. But the Protestants 
availed themselves of their temporary repose to strengthen themselves and extend their 

ower. The emperor continued to urge the pope to convoke a general council. At 
ength, in 1586, Paul IIT. issued a summons for a council to meet at Mantua in the 
following year; but the duke of Mantua being disinclined to receive so many turbulent 
guests into his quiet city, the project did not take effect. In anticipation, however, and: 
convinced that no council convened under the exclusive influence of the pope would deal 
fairly with the subject in dispute, the Protestants met at Smalkald in the year 15387, and 
while solemnly protesting against a mere Italian or papal council, at the same time agreed 
to a new summary of their doctrines, drawn up by Luther, to be presented to the assem- 
bled bishops. This summary is known under the name of the Smalkald Articles, and 
along with the Confession of Augsburg and the Apology for the Confession, constitutes to 
this day the doctrinal basis of the German Lutheran Church. 

At length, in 1546, the same year in which Luther, worn out by his many toils, died 
somewhat suddenly at Eisleben, a council assembled at Trent. It was soon evident that 
no compromise was practicable between the Protestant and the papal party, and both 
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sides prepared to try the venture of war. When the council of Trent promulgated its 
decrees, and the reformed princes in the diet of Ratisbon protested against their authority, 
the emperor raised an army to compel their obedience. They, on their part, were ready 
with their forces, and marched into Bavaria against the emperor. The results, in the 
first instance, were severely disastrous to the Protestant cause, chiefly through the division 
of the princes, and especially the perfidy of Maurice, the nephew of the elector of Saxony 
Various attempts at reconciliation and compromise were again attempted, in which 
Melanchthon took a prominent part; but, as before, they came to nothing. A change of 
fortune gave a temporary triumph to the Protestant arms, and the result was that Charles 
concluded a formal treaty at Passau, in 1552, which may be considered the foundation 
of the Protestant liberties of Germany. The Protestants stipulated for the free exercise 
of their religion, until the meeting of a diet which should settle a permanent religious 
peace; and in return they agreed to lend assistance against the Turks, who were still men- 
acing the frontiers of the empire. The promised diet assembled at Augsburg in 1555, and 
framed articles for the religious pacification of Germany, according to which all adherents 
of the Augsburg confession of faith were left in the undisturbed enjoyment of the rights 
which they had acquired, were freed from papal domination, and allowed to order their 
religious concerns as seemed best to them; Protestants and Catholics alike being bound 
to respect each others’ convictions, and not to injure or persecute one another on account 
of religion, under penalty of being proceeded against as enemies of the empire. This 
treaty of Augsburg terminates the period of the reformation in Germany. 

In the neighboring countries of Denmark and Sweden, the progress of reformed 
opinions had proceeded still more rapidly than in Germany. In both these countries, the 
sovereigns took the lead in enlightening their people, and freeing them from the tyranny 
of the church of Rome. In Sweden particularly, Gustavus Vasa showed both great 
courage and prudence in carrying out a reforming policy. He invited learned Lutheran 
teachers into his dominions, and showed special zeal in the circulation of a Swedish 
version of the Scriptures, made by one of these teachers, named Olaus Petri, who occu- 
pies the most prominent place among the Swedish reformers. At an assembly of the 
states at Westeraas, in 1527, while there formers in Germany were still struggling for 
bare existence, it was unanimously resolved that the Lutheran doctrines should be 
adopted in Sweden, and a Reformed church, entirely independent of Rome, established. 
The same result occurred in Denmark in 1539, when an assembly of the Danish states at 
Odensee gave formal sanction to a plan of religious doctrine, worship, and discipline, 
drawn up by Bugenhagen, a disciple and friend of Luther, whom Christian III. had in- 
vited from Wittenberg for the purpose. 

In France the progress of the reformation was of a much more uncertain and waver- 
ing character. As early as 1523 the new doctrines had spread greatly in many parts of 
France, under the countenance of Margaret, queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I., the 
constant rival of Charles V. The names chiefly associated with this early phase of the 
French reformation, besides that of Margaret herself, are those of Lefevre and Farel, 
the latter particularly a man of active and fiery zeal, who had been originally a priest 
in Dauphiné, and whom we find subsequently associated with Calvin in Geneva. The 
university of Paris became for a time strongly infected with the ‘‘new learning,” and 
many of the nobility, as well as the people, were actually inclined to throw aside the 
whole teaching of Rome, and embrace the Protestant form of faith. But the violent 
and inconsistent policy of Francis I., and the fierce spirit of faction which the struggle 
engendered, gave a different turn to the course of events in France, and prevented the 
reformation from obtaining in that country anything of the same national recognition 
that it obtained in Germany and elsewhere. Both Farel and Calvin were driven by the 
violence of the attack into Switzerland. The latter settled for a time at Basel, where 
he completed and published the first edition of his Imstctutes. The famous preface, 
addressed to Francis I., bears the date of Basel, Aug. 1, 1535. In the following year 
he repaired to Geneva, where Farel, already laboring in the work of the reformation, 
retained him by a ‘‘ divine menace,” and he began that great career as a reformer, theo- 
logian, and legislator which has rendered his name so illustrious. 

In Spain and in Italy the spread of the reformation, which in both countries had 
taken an active and prosperous start, was almost entirely suppressed by the power of the 
inquisition. The church of Rome was able to bring its whole force to bear upon these 
countries, unchecked by political hostility. The flames of martyrdom, which else. 
where seemed to kindle a double zeal for the cause which they aimed to destroy, were 
here kept burning with such an incessant and enduring vigor, as to consume all life 
out of the new movement, and brand the name of Protestant wtth the infamy which, in 
the popular mind, always attaches itself to hopeless failure. 

The same policy was attempted in the Netherlands. Upwards of 100,000 of the 
inhabitants are said to have fallen under the extreme measures of Charles VY. and his 
son, Philip II. But the spirit of political freedom and moral earnestness proved at 
length an equal and finally, through a protracted and bloody conflict, a victorious 
match for the fiery zeal even of Philip and Alva; and the principles of the reformation, 
after a Calvinistic type, were at length established in the United Provinces, along with 
the political supremacy of the house of Orange. 

The reformation in England is marked by peculiar features—an under-current of 
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popular movement, dating even from the time of Wycliffe, and a somewhat inconsistent 
and wavering series of political changes during the reigns of the three Tudor princes, 
Henry VIIJ., Edward VI., and Elizabeth. In the beginning of the 16th c., as early as 
the first movements of Luther, there are indications of a revival of evangelical religious 
life among the tradesmen of London, and the peasantry in different parts of the country, 
particularly in Lincolnshire. The popular mind had begun to look with suspicion and 
ridicule upon some of the most characteristic doctrines of Romanism. A story is told 
by Foxe of a Lincolnshire peasant, busy thrashing his corn in his barn, accosted by a 
neighbor. ‘‘Good-morrow, you are hard at work.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the man, in allu- 
sion to the doctrine of transubstantiation, ‘‘I am thrashing God Almighty out of the 
straw.” The residence of Erasmus in England, in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII., stimulated a spirit of biblical inquiry among the educated classes, which, while 
it remained for the most part faithful to the church of Rome, as in the case of More and 
‘others, yet helped to advance a dissenting movement. The study of his Greek Testa- 
ment was eagerly entered upon by a few students at both universities, especially at 
Cambridge. We find Biling, Tyndale, and Frith associated at the latter place in 1520; 
and in the decade following, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer all come into prominent 
notice. It is at the end of this latter period—the year 1529—a year before the meeting 
of the diet of Augsburg in Germany, that the reformation in England may be said to 
take its first decided advance. In this year the usurpations of the clergy, and the 
manifold ecclesiastical abuses prevailing in the country, were the subject of parlia- 
mentary legislation. The negotiations as to Henry’s divorce from Catharine had been 
proceeding for some time, and the country was greatly excited by the course of events. 
In 1533 Henry was married to Anne Boleyn, and his former marriage with Catharine 
declared void. All appeals to Rome were forbidden. In the two following years the 
sovereign was declared to be the supreme head of the church of England, with author- 
ity to redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the church; the monasteries were dis- 
solved; and parliament petitioned that a new translation of the Scriptures might be 
authorized and set up in churches. Im all this course of reformation, however, there 
was but little religious impulse on Henry’s part, for we find him again, in 1539, yielding 
violently to the spirit of reaction, and passing the famous statute known as the six 
articles, which rendered it penal to deny the doctrine of transubstantiation, or to affirm 
that priests might marry. Cranmer, who had been for some years archbishop of Can- 
terbury, labored to prevent their passing; and Latimer resigned his bishopric as soon as 
they were confirmed. 

With the accession of Edward VI., in 1547, the reformation greatly advanced.’ The 
statute of the six articles was repealed, with other reactionary measures of the close of 
Henry’s reign. The parliament of 1548 established the use of the book of common 
prayer; the clergy were permitted to marry; the cup was allowed to the laity; and in 
1551 the 42 articles of religious belief, afterward reduced to 39, were promulgated. 
The temporary restoration of Catholicism by Mary, and the final establishment of Angli- 
can Protestantism under Elizabeth, are well-known events, belonging to the special his- 
tory of these reigns. 

In Scotland the reforming impulses began with Patrick Hamilton about the same 
time that Cranmer and Latimer first appear activein England. Hamilton was educated 
in Paris and in Germany, and learned there the doctrines which he introduced into his 
native country. ‘There was something, indeed, of the same popular movement, known 
under the name of Lollardism in Scotland, as in England, and Hamilton’s preaching 
may have served to kindle up the dying embers of this movement. His early death, in 
1528, undoubtedly produced a great effect. ‘‘Men began,” says Knox, ‘‘very liberally 
to speak.” ‘The reik of Mr. Patrick Hamilton infected as many as it did blow upon.” 
After Hamilton, George Wishart appears as the next hero-martyr of the Scottish refor- 
mation; and in connection with him—as his reverend disciple and companion—we first 
hear of John Knox, who became finally the great leading spirit of the movement, by 
whose influence popery was extirpated, and the reformation established in Scotland in 
1560. The Scottish reformation followed the type of the Calvinistic reformation in 
Geneva, where Knox had taken refuge during the period of persecution in Scotland, 
and acted for some years as the companion of Calvin. Episcopacy was abolished, and the 
fabric of the reformed kirk set up in every respect as far as possible in opposition to the 
papal system, which had become the opprobrium of the people.—Ranke’s History of the 
Reformation in Germany; D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation; Waddington’s His- 
tory of the Reformation. 

Such is the light in which this great religious revolution presents itself to the Protest- 
ant. Catholic students naturally regard it very differently; and although the name 
REFORMATION has come to be generally adopted as the historical designation of the 
religious movement of the 16th c., this name is only accepted by Catholics under 
protest, and as a conventional phrase, the rigorous meaning of which they distinctly 
repudiate. The more strict writers among Catholics employ in its stead the name 
‘* pseudo-reformation,” or ‘‘ so-called reformation.” 

As regards the event itself, Roman Catholics, while they admit that many abuses 
existed in the church which called for reform, and many superstitions existed which 
deformed the true character of religion among the ignorant masses of the people, con- 
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tend nevertheless not only that the extent and the nature of these abuses and supersti- 
tions are greatly exaggerated, but also that the task of reforming them did not imply 
either the necessity or the lawfulness of a separation from the church. They assert that 
the conduct and character of many of those who were most prominently engaged in the 
movement prove them to have been influenced by corrupt and unworthy motives; that. 
in their effort to throw off the obedience of Rome, they rather sought emancipation from 
moral and disciplinary restraint, than the purification of the religious system of the 
church; that the change in many of the countries in which it was effected was brought 
about mainly through the agency of the sovereign, with a view to the appropriation 
of the revenues of the church; and that in others it was brought about by appeal- 
ing to the prejudices of excited and unreasoning multitudes, who were taught to 
confound the system with its abuses, and who were incapable of distinguishing the 
true doctrine of the church from the superstitions which were justly held up for 
reprobation. And thus in the view of Catholics, the true RarorMATION of the church 
was not that which has been described above, as carried out by the seceders of 
the 16th c., but that internal change which was effected by the decrees of the council of 
Trent, and by the religious revival which took place simultaneously with the sittings of 
that assembly. They dwell much on the fact, that all the notable successes of Protest. 
antism were at its first origin, and that, in the words of lord Macaulay, if Protestantism 
had at its first onset ‘‘driven Catholicism to the Alps and Pyrenees,” so Catholicism, in 
its turn, ‘‘ rallied and drove back Protestantism even to the German ocean.” 

As to the moral and religious results of the reformation, the same difference of opin- 
ion exists. That the very necessity of action which it created had a beneficial influence 
on their own church, by the internal revival to which it led, Catholics freely admit; but 
they look upon the revolt against authority, the inauguration of religious innovation and 
skepticism, the separation from the church, and the disruption of Christian unity, as 
fraught with moral and intellectual evil; and a work of much learning has been devoted, 
by the well-known Catholic theologian, Dr. Déllinger (q.v.), to establishing this point by 
the confessions of the first reformers themselves, and their immediate successors. See 
von J. Dollinger, Die Reformation (3 vols., Regensburg, 1848); also, George P. Fisher, 
History of the Reformation (New York, 1873); Dr. Chas. Beard, Martin Luther and his 
Reformation in Germany (1889); Dr. Robt. F. Sample, Beacon Lights of the Reformation 
(New York, 1889). 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS, The first institution to which queen Victoria gave her 
name was a reformatory for girls, established at Chiswick in 1884, under the name of the 
Victoria asylum. It was the first of its kind in England; but as early as 1788, the germ 
of the reformatory movement may be traced in the working of the Philanthropic society, 
which established a sort of farm-school, on the family system, for the reformation of 
depraved and vagrant children. A second school was established at Warwickshire in 
1818, but was suffered to die for want of support, as was the third, set on foot by capt. 
Brenton in 1830. Capt. Brenton was the first who took his stand on the principle, that 
no child under 16 should be sent to prison, but to some place where training might be pro- 
vided in industry and virtue; and the girls’ school at Chiswick originated in his influence, 
and was worked on his plans. On his death in 1889, reformatory efforts ceased for sev- 
eral years in England—the institution of the Philanthropic Society at St. George’s in the 
fields being a mere refuge for the destitute. But its chaplain was the Rev. Sydney Tur- 
ner, since the well-known inspector of prisons and reformatories, and his attention was 
directed to the reformatory movement abroad, where its principles were flourishing in 
the school of Mettray (q.v.), founded in 1839, and the Rauhes Haus (q.v.) at Hamburg. 
In 1847 the St. George’s institution restricted its care to boys charged with or convicted 
of crime; and at length, in 1850, broke up and removed to Redhill, establishing there, 
on the family system, the greatest reformatory in England. From this time the progress 
was rapid and sure. In 1852 several schools were opened: Hardwicke court by Mr. 
Baker; Kingswood, by Miss Carpenter; Stoke farm, by Mr. Joseph Sturge and Saltley, 
near Birmingham, by Mr. Adderley. Government then determined to legalize the sys- 
tem. Three parliamentary committees having pronounced against the imprisonment of 
children, the reformatory schools act, 17 and 18 Vict., was passed in 1854, followed by 
amending acts in the three succeeding years. One of the first principles of the move- 
ment was voluntary agency, and this agency was still retained.. The report of the 
United States Bureau of Education for 1887-88 gave a list of 46 reformatory schools, in 
which there were 4137 pupils. Of this number, 1990 were employed in agriculture, 252 
in carpentry and joinery, and 854 in shoemaking. See JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


REFORMED CHURCH, Tox CoLLEGiIATE DutcH, New York, the oldest ecclesi- 
astical organization in the city ; founded under Peter Minuit in 1628, and chartered 
by King William III., 1696, the charter being ratified by the colonial legislature 1753, 
and the State of N. Y., in 1784 and 1805. The first church built in New York was the 
old Dutch church in the fort, 1642. This was succeeded by the Garden St. church in 
1693, and in 1729 the increase of the congregation required another place of worship. 
This one, built at the corner of Nassau and Liberty Sts., and known as the ‘“‘ Middle” 
church, during the Revolutionary war was converted int6 a prison and afterward 
into a riding school, but was restored in 1790, It was from the steeple of this build- 
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ing that Franklin made his experiments in electricity. In 1844 it ceased to be used 
for worship and was leased by the U. 8S. govt. for a post-office. In 1769 the “‘ North 
Church,” at the junction of William, Fulton and Ann Sts., was erected for English 
preaching. It was taken down in 1875 and the ground leased for secular uses. A 
century and a half ago the Collegiate Church received the bequest of a parcel of land 
in what is now John, Fulton and William Sts., which, though of little value at first, 
afterward became the source of a great endowment. The corporation now has ‘a 
church building in Lafayette Place and two others in Fifth Avenue, cared for by 
four ministers, the senior of whom (Thomas E. Vermilye, D.D.,) is no longer in 
active service. It also maintains four mission chapels, and the weil-known Noon 
Prayer-Meeting in Fulton St. It is governed by a consistory of twelve elders and as 
many deacons, and has in its three congregations abt. 2,000 communicant members. 


REFORMED CHURCHES, a term employed in what may be called a conventional 
sense, not to designate all the churches of the reformation, but those in which the 
Calvinistic doctrines and still more the Calvinistic polity prevail, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Lutheran (see LUTHERAN CHuRCcH). ‘The influence of Calvin proved more 
powerful than that of Zwingli, which, however, no doubt considerably modified the 
views prevalent in many of these churches. The reformed churches are very generally 
known on the continent of Europe as the Calvinistic churches, while the name Protestant 
church is in some countries almost equivalent to that of Lutheran. One chief distinc- 
tion of all the reformed churches is their doctrine of the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per, characterized by the utter rejection not only of transubstantiation, but of con- 
substantiation ; and it was on this point, mainly, that the controversy between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed was long carried on. See Lorpb’s SuPPER and SAcRa- 
MENTARIAN. They are also unanimous in their rejection of the use of images, and 
of many ceremonies which the Lutherans have thought it proper to retain. Among 
the Reformed churches are those both of England and Scotland, notwithstanding the 
Episcopalian government of the former; the Protestant church of France, that of the 
Netherlands, many German churches, the Protestant churches of Hungary, Poland, etc., 
with those in America which have sprung from them. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (Dutcn), formerly called ‘‘ the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch church in North America,” is a body of Christians in the United States 
composed primarily of descendants of settlers from Holland. ‘They claim the honor of 
establishing the first Protestant church organization, the first day-school, and the first 
theological seminary, on this continent. The mother church began her existence in the 
Netherlands toward the end of the 15thc., the scattered congregations meeting in secret 
under the ban of the government and inquisition, and calling themselves ‘‘ the Churches 
of the Netherlands under the Cross.” Two earnest students of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, both natives of Groningen, Gansevoort and Agricola, may be called the heralds 
of the reformation in Holland; which, as Motley says, ‘‘ entered through the Huguenot 
gate.” The ‘‘ Belgic Confession,” based on that of the Calvinistic churches of France, 
was published in 1561, and adopted by the synod of Antwerp in 1568, and at Wesel in 
1568. The conflict with Philip II. was precipitated in 1566, and the long pent-up con- 
victions of the people burst into flame. Open-air preaching and the singing of hymns in 
the vernacular fired the hearts of the masses. The scattered churches now formed them- 
selves into one organization, adopting the designation of ‘‘a lily among thorns.” Dur- 
ing the heroic struggle for liberty, and amid fierce persecutions, the reformed faith 
became the religion of the state, the ‘‘ union of the seven provinces” dating from 1579. 
In gratitude to William, Prince of Orange, the Reformed Church adopted his coat-of-arms 
as their distinctive blazon, adding to the original Dutch motto Hendracht maakt macht 
(unity makes strength), the text ‘‘ Mist Dominus frustra.” The national church of Hol- 
land now took its place among the churches of the continent, its faith being ‘‘ protestant” 
as opposed to the pope’s rule; and ‘‘reformed” as distinct from Lutheranism. The 
Reformed Church of Holland, of s. Africa, and in the Dutch colonies throughout the 
world, is still flourishing, the most striking event in its history being the session of 
the synod of Dordrecht (or Dort), in 1619, to settle the controversy between the Calvinists 
and Arminians; and the translation of the states-general’s version of the Bible, in 1637, 
at a cost of $100,000, which is still the standard Dutch version. 

The Reformed Church in America was urganized in 1628, in what is now the lower 
part of New York city, by the Rev. Jonas Michaelius. Hendricks Hudson sailed up the 
Hudson river in 1609; a trading-post was established by Hollanders on Manhattan island 
in 1614, and an agricultural settlement in New Netherlands in 1623. The colonists, 
although without a clergyman, enjoyed in 1626 public worship and the pastoral services of 
two krank-besoeckers (comforters of the sick) who were lay church officers and empowered 
to conduct services in the absence of a minister. In thesummer of 1628, the Rev. Jonas 
Michaelius arrived, and at once organized a church, with a consistory, there being fifty 
communicants present at the first celebration of the Lord’s supper. This is now the Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch Church in New York city. In 1633 the Rev. Everardus Bogardus 
arrived to succeed Michaelius, and with him came the schoolmaster Adam Roelandsen, who 
founded the present flourishing Collegiate Church parochial school, now in its 252nd year 
of successful operation. The wife of the ‘‘dominie” (or pastor) Bogardus was Annatje 
Jansen (Anneke Jans), whose farm, then lying in the suburbs of the settlement, has 
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become the property of Trinity Church. See Bocarpvus, EvERaRDus, At the time of 
the English conquest in 1664 there were seven reformed churches in the country. 
These were at New York, Albany, Kingston; Flatbush and Flatlands, on Long Island; 
Bergen, N. J., and New Amstel, Del.; the Hollanders numbering in all probably less 
than 10,000. These 50 years, from 1614 to 1664, form the first period of this church’s 
history. Thesecond period, marked by struggles with the English governors, who wished 
to impose the language and ecclesiastical customs and rules of England upon the Hol- 
landers, lasted from 1664 to 1737. During this time the number of churches increased 
to sixty. Colonies of Huguenots from France, and many thousands of Germans from the 
Palatinate, arrived in America and connected themselves with the Reformed church; 
which, as the line of distinction between the English and Hollanders became more defi- 
nite through their resistance of official interference, was called the ‘‘ Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church.” The first use of this name was in a charter given by William III. to 
the church at New York, in 1694. The lines of the Dutch churches extended mainly 
along the Hudson, Mohawk, and Raritan valleys, and on Long and Staten islands. 
Emigration from Holland had almost wholly ceased. Most of the ministers, however, 
came from Holland, and the classis of Amsterdam in the old country was the superior 
judicatory. In 1788, a number of ministers and elders met in New York, and having 
received from the churches their approval of a plan of association proposed the previous 
year, adopted the same, and sent it to Holland to obtain the sanction of the classis of 
Amsterdam. This was obtained in 1747. A coetus was then formed, without power 
to ordain, or to decide finally cases of discipline. After some years it began to claim 
and exercise these powers, whereupon, 1755, some conservative members withdrew 
and formed another association called a conferentie. This was the signal for sixteen 
years of bitter strife between the adherents of the coetus or progressives, and the con- 
Jerentié or_conservatives. 'The peace-maker who finally healed the long strife was the 
Rev. John H. Livingston, a graduate of Yale college, who went to Utrecht fortheological 
study. In 1771 he presented a plan of union to the churches assembled in convention 
at’ New York, which being accepted by the classis of Amsterdam and the American 
Dutch churches, the way was made clear for the present ecclesiastical organization. 

In 1792 the constitution of the church, based on the articles of church government in 
Holland, was formed. About this time the German churches in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the south, which had been under the care of the classis of Amsterdam, 
assumed the right of self-government, some of them remaining with the Dutch churches, 
others forming ‘‘The German Reformed Church.” See REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
Unirep Srates. The statistics of the Reformed Dutch Church at that time give 1 
general synod, 5 classes, 1380 churches, and 50 ministers. The English language was 
used in but few churches until long after the revolutionary war, which fact alone would 
explain why this oldest of the Presbyterial churches in America is among the smallest. 
The first preaching in English in 1764 by Rev. A. Laidlie in New York caused a law-suit 
between parties in the church, and began avery painful strife. The young people in the 
cities were thus largely lost to the church, while emigration added nothing, until the 
years 1846 and 1847, and the years following, when a fresh influx of Hollanders to our 
shores greatly added to the strength of the Reformed Church in Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, leaving, however, a geographical break between the churches east and 
ve now but partly filled. The Holland tongue is still used in many of these latter 
churches. 

The theological standards are identical with those of the Reformed Church of Hol- 
land, viz.: The Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, the canons of the synod of 
Dort; the prevailing type of doctrine being that of moderate Calvinism. In govern- 
ment, the church is strictly Presbyterian; in worship, semi-liturgical. The liturgy, the 
use of which is optional, and which is but partly used in most of the churches, was first 
adopted by the synod of Wesel in 1568, modified in 1619, and translated into English in 
1767. Itis part of the constitution of the church. The use of the forms for the admin- 
istration of baptism and the Lord’s supper, for ordination of ministers, also of those 
for excommunication and the readmission of excommunicated members, are obligatory 
upon every minister. Those for the litany and prayers, marriage and burial service, 
laying of corner-stones, for opening and closing of consistory, are optional, and, except 
in the case of the litany and prayers, largely in use. Formerly the clerk, who was also 
precentor (vcorlezer en voorzanger), stood in the desk below the pulpit, read the com- 
mandments and creed, and gave out and led the singing of the psalms, the minister in 
gown and bands entering the pulpit during the first singing. At his side, on the pulpit, 
was an hour-glass, to measure the length of the discourse, which ought not to exceed one 
hour. English hymns were first sung in 1767. Four officers are recognized in the con- 
stitution: ministers of the word, teachers of theology, elders, deacons. The judicatories 
are the consistory, classis, particular synod, general synod. The consistory of each church 
is composed of minister, elders, and deacons; the elders being cLarged with spiritual 
functions, the deacons having care of the poor. Usually the consistory are sole trustees 
of the church property. The elders are elected not for life, but by all the communi- 
cants for two years; this rotation in office changing half of the consistory each year. 
The great consistory is an advisory hody composed of all elders and deacons who have 
been in office. Elders and deacons, like ministers, are considered ay bound to the sanc- 
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tuary for life, though not always in office. The classis is composed of not less than three 
elders and three ministers from at least three churches, and holds meetings semi-annually. 
The classes preside over the churches, license, ordain, install, dismiss, suspend, and depose 
ministers, examine minutes of consistories, and try cases of appeal from the latter. The 
particular synod presides over the classes, forms new ones, transfers congregations from 
one to another, and decides cases of appeal from them. It meets once a year, and is com- 
posed of four elders and four ministers from each classis, The general synod supervises 
the whole church. It meets once a year in June. Three ministers and three elders from 
each classis form this body, which is the final court of appeal, which cannot, however, 
change the constitution. Such a change can come only by a majority of the classes. In 
1889 there were 1 general and 4 particular synods, 35 classes, 546 churches, 566 minis- 
ters, 48,772 families, 88,812 communicants, 103,101 Sunday-school scholars and catechu- 
mens ; $282,052 were raised for benevolent and $970,986 for congregational purposes. 

The educational institutions are Rutgers college at New Brunswick, N. J., founded 
in 1770, well endowed and equipped; Hope college at Holland, Mich., chartered in 1866; 
and the theological seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., founded in 1784. Union college 
was founded and first endowed by the Dutch church at Schenectady, N.Y. The boards, 
which are under the control of general synod, have charge of foreign missions, home 
missions, education, and publication; with funds for widows and orphans, disabled min- 
isters, and church building. In missionary work, preaching among the Indians was 
begun by Dominie Megapolensis at Albany, three years before John Eliot held his first 
service. The old records of the churches at Schenectady, Albany, and in New Jersey 
contained the names of hundreds of baptized Christian Indians who were members of 
those churches; and the translations of the Scriptures, Christian doctrine and ritual into 
the Indian languages, especially the Mohawk, still attest the missionary spirit of the 
early Dutch pastors and people in America, which was continued in, or directly by, the 
church among the Indians settled on reservations, until 1830. Missionary work in Asia 
was begun at first in co-operation with other societies. After contributions made during 
many years, the first band of missionaries was in 1886 sent out to India, and thence to 
Borneo. In 1858 independent denominational effort was inaugurated. The China mis- 
sion was begun in 1844; the Arcot, India, in 1854; and the Japan in 1859; the names of 
Scudder, Abeel, Talmage, Van Dyck, Brown, Verbeck, being prominent in the annals of 
the Reformed missions. ‘The statistics of the work for 1889 are : Stations 14, out-stations 
127, missionaries 26, assistants 80, native pastors 26, catechists, readers, helpers, etc., 
248, churches 51, members 5089, academies and schools 125, scholars 3775, native con- 
tributions, $8058. The total receipts of the board for 1889 were $149,855. The board 
of home missions, to whose fostering care half the churches of the denomination owe 
their existence, began work in 1849, and has had a large field of enterprise among the 
Hollanders and other people of the west. It received in 1889, $41,411. The board of 
education assists indigent young men preparing for the ministry, and aids parochial 
schools under its care. In 1889 it received $19,162, and aided 91 students. Its perma- 
nent funds amounted tonearly about $42,000. The receipts of the other boards and funds 
for 1889 were: publications, $1827; church building, $17,647; widows and disabled 
ministers, $9984. The Reformed Church corresponds by delegate or letter with a number 
of evangelical Christian bodies in the United States, Europe, and south Africa. The 
Christian Intelligencer, weekly, and The Sower and Mission Monthly, are denominational 
periodicals published in New York. See the Manual of the Reformed Church in America— 
anearly complete biography of the ministers, with bibliography, and history of the church 
(Third ed., 1879); Manual of Missions, (1877); Constitution and Digest of Acts of General 
Synod; The Dutch Reformation; Centennial Discourses, (1876); History and Characteristics 
of the Reformed Dutch Church—all published in New York; also, Documentary History; 
and Brodhead’s History, New York; Two Hundred Years of Church Life (Schenectady, 
1880); and Quarter-millennial Anniversary of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of t 
City of New York (1878). 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (GERMAN) was founded by emi- 
rants from those provinces of Germany in which the Reformed church prevailed. 
riven by persecution at home and encouraged by William Penn’s offered gift of land, 
a large number of them settled in Pennsylvania in the early part of the 18th century. 
Their first minister was Rev. George M. Weiss, who, with 400 members, settled in Mont- 
gomery co., where a congregation was organized and a church built—the first of the 
denomination in America. Every year the number of emigrants increased, not only 
from Germany, but also from other states of Europe. Some of them settled in New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina; but the larger portion went to 
Pennsylvania, east of the Susquehanna. They were destitute of ministers, organized 
churches, and teachers, and, in a great degree, of books. Poor at first, they were indus- 
trious, prudent, and moral, so that their temporal and social condition gradually 
improved. The formative period of the church began in 1746, when Rev. Michael 
Schlatter, a Reformed minister from St. Gall, Switzerland, was sent to labor in America. 
He visited nearly all the German settlements, preaching, organizing churches, settling 

astors, and establishing schools, In 1747 he organized the first synod. He then visited 

urope to solicit aid, and having traveled through Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and 
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England, obtained a large fund, the interest of which was devoted to the support of 
ministers and teachers in America, and to purchase Bibles for distribution among the 
people. He also persuaded some young ministers to emigrate to America, five of whom 
went back with him. The church retained a position subordinate to the church of Hol- 
land for 46 years, during which time emigration increased, but the spiritual destitution 
continued. For 150 churches, there were not more than 22 ordained ministers. In 1793 
the synod assumed the right to govern itself, and to have the sole care of their churches 
in America. The succeeding period of 30 years is not easy to describe. The people 
increased in numbers and wealth. Congregations multiplied. Many Germans went 
westward, and churches were planted in Ohio. The ministers also increased in number, 
from 22 to 82. But the standard of education among them was lowered. Instead of 
graduates from the universities of Europe, a majority of the young ministers were from 
the American church, and of imperfect education. And with the want of learning there 
came also an ignorance of its value. Ecclesiastical disorder also followed; laymen some- 
times administered the sacraments, and some ministers were disposed, as individuals, to 
ordain men on their own judgment. The influence of rationalism in Germany and of 
deism in England was disastrous. But the reaction in Germany extended also to this 
country, and the revival of faith increased in power. After a struggle of seven years, 
the theological seminary was commenced at Carlisle in 1825; was removed to York, 1829; 
to Mercersburg, 1835; and continued there until removed to Lancaster, 1871. The 
establishment of this seminary and of Marshall College in connection with it, marks a 
new epoch in the progress of the church. The standard of ministerial qualification was 
raised, the number of students enlarged, and a spirit of philosophic thought evoked 
which has produced a distinct and much-controverted movement in theology and church 
life. See MeERcERSBURG THEOLOGY. ‘The education thus provided supplied the means 
for introducing worship and preaching in the English language; and from 1825 to the 
present time, amid much opposition, that change has been progressing. In 1879 4 
declaration of faith was prepared, designed as a settlement of differences in the church, 
and setting forth the Heidelberg Catechism, in its historical sense, as the standard of 
doctrine. In the year 1887, according to official reports, the church had 8 synods, 54 
classes, 822 ministers, 1512 congregations, 190,527 communicants, and 500,000 adherents ; 
contributions reported, $988,588. In 1890 there were 1535 churches, 813 ministers, and 
194,544 communicants. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, organized in New York city, Dec. 2, 1878, 
with 8 clergymen and 20 laymen, all of whom had been or were at the time ministers 
and laymen in the Protestant Episcopal church identified with the ‘‘ evangelical” or 
‘“‘low church” party. One of them, George David Cummins, D.D., had been assistant 
bishop of the diocese of Kentucky until Nov. 10, 1878, when by letter to the presiding 
bishop he resigned his office and withdrew from the denomination. He became the 
bishop of the new organization: the Rev. Charles Edward Cheney of Chicago was also 
elected bishop, and consecrated on a subsequent day. The following statement, con- 
densed from the declaration of principles adopted at the organization, explains in the 
briefest form possible the doctrines held and the reasons assigned for adding a new 
denomination to the many already existing: I. The Reformed Episcopal Church 
declares its belief in the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the word of 
God and the solerule of faith and practice; in the apostles’ creed; in the divine institu- 
tion of the sacraments of baptism ana the Lord’s supper; and in the doctrines of grace 
substantially as they are set forth in the 39 articles of religion. II. It recognizes and 
adheres to episcopacy, not as of divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form 
of church polity. ILI. Retaining a liturgy, not imperative or repressive of freedom in 
prayer, it accepts the book of common prayer as it was revised, proposed, and recom- 
mended for use by the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 1785: 
reserving the right to make alterations in it, provided that the substance of faith be kept 
entire. IV. It condemns and rejects the following doctrines as contrary to the word of 
God: 1. That the church of Christ exists only in one form of ecclesiastical polity. 2. 
That Christian ministers are ‘‘ priests” in another sense than that in which all believers 
“‘are a royal priesthood.” 3. That the Lord’s table is an altar on which an oblation of the 
body and blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father. 4. That the presence of Christ 
in the Lord’s supper is a presence in the elements of bread and wine. 5. That regener- 
ation is inseparably connected with baptism. 

The foundations of the University of the West have been laid at Chicago, near 
which a landed estate of great prospective value has been given to this church by Edward 
Martin of New York. At present only the Martin College of Theology is in operation. 
At the tenth general council, Peoria, 1885, there were reported as belonging to the denom. 
ination: 7 bishops; 60 presbyters ; 22 deacons; 59 parishes ; 9,000 communicants, of 
whom 550 were added by confirmation, and 350 were otherwise received ; nearly 900 
Sunday-school teachers and 11,000 scholars ; total contributions, $142,747. The Free 
Church of England (R.E.), according to late statistics, had 7 bishops, 17 presbyters, 2 
deacons, and about 40 parishes and preaching stations. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS (see CAMERONIANS) were found in Pennsylvania, 
1743, at which time they met at Middle Octorara, and renewed their subscription to 
the old Scottish ‘‘ covenant.” In 1752 the Rev. John Cuthbertson, sent over by the 
church of Scotland, became their minister, and in 1774, in connection with the Rev. 
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Messrs. Linn and Dobbin from the Reformed presbytery of Ireland, constituted the 
Reformed presbytery of this country. In 1782 these ministers and a part of their people 
united with the Associate Church in forming the Associate Reformed Church. In 1798 
they organized a presbytery at Philadelphia, which, having in 1800 the question of 
slavery forced on its consideration, declared that no slaveholder should be allowed to 
remain in communion with it. In 1807 it opened a theological seminary at Philadelphia; 
and in 1809 resolved itself into a synod containing three presbyteries. Holding that the 
church and the state are the two leading departments of Christ’s visible kingdom on 
earth, they will not take a civil oath nor do any other act which implies full allegiance 
to the state. After the war of 1812 this peculiarity occasioned much debate among 
themselves, and led in 1833 to the formation of an independent synod by the more liberal- 
minded minority. The majority, made more homogeneous by the secession, now enforced 
their principles more rigidly. They neither become nor act as American citizens; do not 
vote at political elections, or enlist in the army, or accept civil stations, or serve as 
jurors, or in any way personally recognize the political system of the United States. 

heir theological seminary, organized in 1840, is established at Allegheny City, Penn., 
and has a faculty of three professors, 'The synod has several missions in foreign lands, 
one of which is at Latakiyeh, Syria. In 1889, the synod reported 11 presbyteries, 124 
ministers, 124 congregations, 1087 communicants, and 13,508 Sunday-school scholars and 
2 licentiates, and total receipts of $7299. The minority at the separation in 1833 is 
officially styled the general synod of the Reformed Presbyterian church, butis popularly 
called the New Light Covenanting church. Maintaining strictly the other principles of 
Covenanters, its members recognize their duties and embrace their privileges as citizens. 
Within a few years it has been weakened by the withdrawal of a part of its ministers and 
churches ; in 1889 it had 46 churches and 46 ministers. The old theological seminary 
in Philadelphia is in connection with this portion of the denomination. 


REFRACTION. See Dioprrics; Heat; ReEerraction, DouBLE; UNDULATORY 
Tueory. In the articles referred to, the ordinary experimental laws of single and 
double refraction are stated; geometrical consequences, such as the mode of action of 
lenses, prisms, telescopes, and microscopes, are deduced from them; and the connec- 
tion of these laws with the hypothesis of undulations is explained. 

It remains that we should give the refractive and dispersive powers of a few common 
substances, to show the great diversity which exists among them, especially in the 
non-proportionality of dispersion to refraction. The following results are due to 
Fraunhofer, who was the first to employ, for this purpose, Wollaston’s discovery of the 
fixed lines in the spectrum (q.v.), without whose aid all such observations are of com- 
paratively little value. The lines B, D, and H, which we have selected for the table, 
correspond to definite rays of red, orange, and violet respectively: 


Substance. Refractive Index. Dispersion, 
B. D. H. H—B). 
Wlint Glass wazersee veletiew sia clleceeie cats tie tlaeeeaeite 1.6277 1.6350 1.6710 0.0433 
CrowniG@lass ex ore oleh, oven eae a cenine ae seers 1.5258 1.5296 1.5466 0.0207 
Water oae tee eataremiventcnewas to mene petme aren em nce 1.3310 1.3336 1.3442 0.0132 
Turpentine ss wat ececees one sccete veo cee ete carters 1.4705 1.4744 1.49389 0.0234 


The numbers in the last column roughly show how far the red and violet. are separated 
by prisms (of a given angle) of the various substances; and even this brief list shows 
how erroneous was Newton’s idea that dispersion is proportional to refraction, an idea 
which led him to the conclusion that an achromatic combination was impossible. See 
ACHROMATISM. 

Thus we see that the refractive indices of flint and crown glass are (approximately) 
as 16:15, while the dispersive power of flint is more than double that of crown. Hence, 
if we construct prisms of the two materials, such that the angular separation of red and 
violet, which they produce, shall be equal, the angle of the flint will be far less than that 
of the crown, and the whole refraction also less. The combination of two such prisms, 
with their edges turned opposite ways, will thus bend (or refract) a ray of white light 
Er eont separating the red from the violet—and thus we may obtain refraction without 
color. 

This is not strictly the case, on account of what is called ¢rrationality of dispersion, 
the existence of which is easily seen from the above table. Thus if we form two spec- 
tra, by means of properly constructed prisms, of different media, such that the lines B 
and H coincide, the lines D will not generally coincide. In other words, some sub. 
stances draw out the red end of the spectrum more than the violet~and vice versd. Thus, 
from the above table: 


D—B. H—D. 
Bing GAGS. oo se cad col ee palcaie that ee Renae Poke. ws ooo ae aE eee 0.0073 0.0360 
Crown Glass 2. 8 i ike vn 8 ee eee 0.0038 0.0170 


But 73: 360::88:187; hence we see that the distance from B to D in flint bears a less 
proportion to that from D to H than it does in crown. Thus, if, by proper arrange- 
ments, as before mentioned, B and H be made to coincide, D will be nearer the middle 
of the crown spectrum than of the flint. Hence, a double achromatic lens, composed 
of flint and crown, may be made to refract equally any ¢wo colors of the spectrum; but 
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there will be a slight non-accordance of the remaining colors. Zhree colors may be 
made coincident by using a triple lens, but this is now rarely constructed. 


REFRACTION, Conitcau. In certain cases, light, passing as a single ray through a 
plate of a crystallized body, emerges as a hollow cone of rays; and in others, a single ray 
falling on the plate, becomes a cone inside the crystal, and emerges as a hollow cylin 
der. These extraordinary appearances were predicted from theory by sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton (q.v.), and experimentally realized by Lloyd. They form one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the truth of the undulatory theory of light. In our article on that 
subject we shall briefly describe them in connection with the theory of double refraction 
in biaxial crystals. 


REFRACTION, Dovusie. The great majority of crystallized bodies—and in general, 
all transparent bodies (such as glass)—when unequally strained, as by pressure, heat, or 
rapid cooling, divide a single ray which falls on their surface into two. Through a 
plate of such a substance every object appears doubled. The cause of this singular phe- 
nomenon cannot be explained without reference to polarization (q.v.), and it is therefore 
deferred to the article on the UNDULATORY THEORY OF LiGHT, where the principal 
experimental facts will be given, along with their theoretical explanation. 


REFRAIN (Fr.), otherwise called the dwrden of a song, a part of a song which is 
repeated at the close of every stanza. 


REFRIG'ERANTS, This term is applied in medicine both to internal and external 
cooling remedies. The medicines of this class prescribed for internal use cause a refresh- 
ing feeling and a sensation of coolness throughout the system, although they do not in 
reality diminish the temperature of the body. Their principal use is in the treatment of 
febrile and inflammatory affections, in which the benefit they produce appears to 
depend on the fact, that their direct action on the coats of the stomach occasions, by 
nervous sympathy, a temporary reduction in the force of the circulation. They likewise 
have the power of allaying gastric irritability and the morbid sensations of heat and 
thirst. The following are the refrigerants in most common use for internal administra- 
tion: citric and tartaric acids taken into combination with bicarbonate of potash as 
effervescing draughts, ripe oranges, lemons (in the form of lemonade q.v.), chlorate of 
potash (ten grains dissolved in water, and sweetened with syrup, to be taken every 
second hour), and nitrate of potash, which may be taken in the same manner as the 
chlorate, or as niter-whey, which is prepared by boiling two drams of niter in a pint of 
new milk; the strained milk may be given in frequent doses of two or three ounces. 
Many continental physicians regard oxalic acid in the form of lemonade as the best of 
all the refrigerants. Its poisonous character must not be forgotten, but five grains dis- 
solved in half a pint (or more) of water may be taken in divided doses in the twenty- 
tour hours with perfect safety. 

The following remarks on the external application of refrigerants are for the most 
part condensed from Mr. Simon’s able article on‘‘ Inflammation” in Holmes’s System of 
Surgery. Cold, continuously applied, is the sedative of every vital manifestation; and 
in theory, it may be regarded as being in direct and essential opposition to the causes of 
inflammation; and as it is thus an antidote to the causes of inflammation, rather than a 
remedy for the resulting changes, so, in order to get full advantage from its use, it 
aHeulds be employed from the moment when these causes begin to operate. Cold is of 
great value in the treatment of wounds, especially such as are made in surgical opera- 
tions. The local temperature can be thus continuously moderated, care being taken that 
it is not too much reduced, so as to occasion gangrene. Under the effective use of cold 
(together, of course, with absolute rest of the parts), many a knee-joint, whether 
wounded accidentally or by a surgical operation, recovers without permanent injury. 
In most cases local cooling is best effected by water of the desired temperature. Cloths 
wetted with it are spread over the surface which is to be acted on, their original low 
temperature being retained either by their being continuously dripped upon by means 
of a bundle of threads inserted in a reservoir of cold water, and acting like a siphon, or 
by their being frequently re-wetted or changed. Their surface should be exposed as 
freely as possible to the air, so as to secure ample space for evaporation. In cases where 
great cold is required—as, for example, in cases of strangulated hernia, of inflammation 
of the brain and its membranes, or of fever with well-marked cerebral symptoms— 
bladders of pounded ice are preferable to wetted cloths. Both as regards the degree of 
cold and the period of its application, the surgeon should to a considerable degree be 
influenced by the sensations of his patient. When its application gives comfort, it is 
almost certain to be doing good; and in most cases where it gives discomfort, it is doing 
harm. 

A notice of the external use of refrigerants would be imperfect without a reference 
to the memoir of Dr. Esmarch, professor of surgery in the university of Kiel, On the Use 
of Cold in Surgery, translated by Dr. Montgomery for ‘‘ the New Sydenham Society,” 
in the year 1861. His mode of application is by means of india-rubber bags filled with 
ice, snow, or some freezing mixture; or of thin iron-plate reservoirs of cold water, made 
by means of a mold of yutta-percha to fit any inflamed part. In a case of ‘‘ chronic 
purulent inflammation of the knee-joint,” the ice-bags were continuously applied for 12 
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weeks. Dr. James Arnott’s investigations on ‘‘Local Anesthesia by Cold,” in the 
Medical Times for the years 1854-5-7, and Dr. Chapman’s method of treating nervous 
diseases by the application of cold to the spine, as recorded in his Functional Diseases of 
Women and elsewhere, require also a passing reference. 

The application of cold, either through the medium of air or water, to the body gen- 
erally is a subject of great importance. The use of cold air is especially seen in febrile 
cases, in which the physician directs the sick-room to be kept cool, and the patient 
(unless in exceptional cases) lightly clothed. Mr. Paget reports that the most successful 
cases of pyemia that have fallen under his observation were those in which the patients 
were freely exposed to the air. The value of baths and cold effusions is noticed in the 
articles Bara and Hyproparuy. In addition to what is there stated, it is important to 
know that prolonged immersion in water as warm as 95° Fahr. may be the means of 
reducing febrile temperature. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINES. Under the head IcE, some notice is given of 
machines by which it can be prepared artificially; but as the practical importance of 
refrigerating apparatus is daily increasing, we propose to give here a fuller sketch of one 
or two kinds. The ice-making machine of Carré & Co. of Paris being one of the 
simplest and best of those which produce cold by the evaporation of some volatile liquid, 
we shall describe it first. It is shown in figs. 1 and 2, and consists of two strong cast- 
iron cylinders A and B, connected together by a 
metal tube T, all perfectly gas-tight. The whole 
apparatus is made strong enough to stand seven or 
eight atmospheres of internal pressure. 

The cylinder A is charged with an aqueous solu- 
tion of ammoniacal gas. Ammonia is a powerful 
absorber of heat, and is, moreover, so extremely 
soluble in water that the latter takes up nearly seven 
hundred times its volume of the gas. Air is com- 
pletely expelled from the apparatus by opening a 
screw valve and heating the cylinder. It is then 
ready for use. On applying heat to the cylinder A, 
which fits into a small stove for the purpose, the 
solution of ammonia is volatilized, and carried over 
and condensed in the cylinder B, which is placed in 
a vessel containing ood, water. The heat reaches to 
about 220° Fahr., and while it is being applied, the 
volatilized ammonia condenses into a liquid under 
very high pressure, produced by its own atmosphere, 
in the cold cylinder B. When the heating has gone 
on long enough—about half an hour for a small ma- 
chine—the hot cylinder A is removed from the fire, 
and placed in a vessel of cold water, as shown in 
fig. 1. The cooling of this cylinder immediately 
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causes the reabsorption, by the removal of the pressure, of the condensed ammonia 
from the other cylinder B; and as it passes again from the liquid to the gaseous state 
intense cold is produced (see Har), and, in consequence, heat abstracted from every- 
thing in contact with this portion of the apparatus. 

he cold cylinder B is shown in section in fig. 1. It is so constructed that the 
ammonia is contained in an outer jacket, leaving a hollow space in the center. When 
Ice is to be made the latter is filled with salt water or other liquid which does not freeze 
at 32° Fahr., and into this is placed a loosely fitting metal cylinder D, containing the 
water to be frozen. In this way, with a small machine for domestic purposes, a few 
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pounds of ice can be made in an hour or two; but large machines, on the same principie, 
are made which produce 440 lbs. of ice per hour. ; 

There is a well-known refrigerating machine by Mr. D. Siebe of London, in which 
ether is used as the volatile fluid, its evaporation being produced not by heat, but by the 
action of an air-pump; the necessary cold is produced in the surrounding brine as the 
ether passes into vapor. 

M. Pictet of Geneva has invented an ice-machine which works with anhydrous sul- 
phurous acid instead of ether; but otherwise his process somewhat resembles Siebe’s. 
Some machines are also in use which produce ice by means of freezing mixtures; but 
they are of minor importance. 

Mr. A. C. Kirk, late of the Bathgate chemical works, undertook, a few years ago, a 
series of experiments with a view to the construction of such an apparatus which would 
produce cold by the simple expansion and compression of air. He ultimately succeeded 
in producing an ingenious machine, which he patented April 25, 1862. 

Although it is not strictly true that the mere rarefaction of air produces cold, yet it 
will simplify the explanation of this machine to assume in the mean time that it does so. 
Its simplest form is shown in fig. 2, and consists of a cylinder with a piston to compress 
air, communicating with another cylinder containing a kind of piston or plunger where 
the compressed air is cooled and expanded. The machine is driven by a steam-engine, 
and it may be as well to remark, that the actual relative position of the cylinders is 
different from that shown in the diagram, which is given rather to show the principle 
of the apparatus than as an accurate representation of it. 

The compressed air is forced by the compressing cylinder A into the refrigerating 
cylinder BB, just at the moment when the position of the plunger, PP, is close upon 
the upper cone D. This air, which fills the space aa, between the plunger, PP, and the 
lower cone E, is of course heated by the compression; and in order to cool it again, cold 
water is made to circulate in the cone EH, by an entrance-pipe F, and an exit-pipe at G. 
The next movement of the machine draws the piston in the cylinder A to the opposite 
end, and consequently allows the compressed air to expand again; but at the same 
moment the plunger, PP, descends close upon the cone EH, thus allowing the space 
between the plunger and the upper cone D to be at its fullest when the expansion of the 
inclosed air is at its greatest. 

By this arrangement, the patentee secures that the air while being compressed will 
always be at the lower, or what he calls the hot end, of the refrigerating cylinder B; and 
while being expanded, it will always be at the upper or cold end. There is a regenerator 
constructed as in the caloric engine (q.v.) of wire-gauze, placed in the middle of the 
plunger at C. This, while it allows the air to move freely through it, prevents the con- 
veyance of heat or cold from one end of the cylinder to the other. The plunger, PP, is 
filled internally with sawdust or some non-conducting material. 

We may now explain that the low temperature of the air which surrounds the cone 
D during expansion is not produced by simple rarefaction. That alone would not pro- 
duce cold. It is necessary as well to abstract heat from the air by giving it some work 
to do, and here it unavoidably does work, in assisting to force back the piston of the 
compressing cylinder, while in the act of expanding. The air loses an equivalent of 
heat exactly in proportion to the amount of force which it expends in moving, or in 
assisting to move, the piston. See Force. 

Before air is admitted into the cylinders, it is necessary to dry it thoroughly, by first 
passing it through a box containing chloride of calcium, because, if any moisture were 
present, it would freeze in the regenerator, and stop the action of the machine, In the 
particular form of the apparatus shown in the figure, the substance to be cooled is placed 
inside the cone D, which is furnished with a lid L. Here not only water, but even mer- 
cury, can be frozen with facility. 

Most of the machines of this kind which were made were required for working on a 
more extensive scale than the one shown in fig. 2 could easily do. In the larger-sized 
machines, accordingly, instead of one hollow cone like D (fig. 2), a series of circular V- 
shaped corrugations are fixed to the top cover of the refrigerating cylinder. These 
form annular passages through which a continuous current of some fiuid not easily 
frozen, such as brine, flows. This is of course cooled by the expanded air (in the 
manner already explained) at the cold end of the cylinder, and can be conveyed away in 
pipes to cool any substance at a greater or less distance from the machine. 

After a trial of more than 10 years, the use of Mr. Kirk’s machine was, in several 
large chemical works, given up in favor of those machines which evaporate some very 
volatile liquid by mechanical power. Here, as in most other applications of it, the use 
of compressed air has as yet proved costly, but notwithstanding the difficulties attending 
the economical employment of compressed air for this purpose, as shown by the imper- 
fect success of both Kirk’s and Windhausen’s refrigerators, Messrs. Bell & Coleman of 
Glasgow have introduced another compressed-air machine, which has been successfully 
used on board steamers engaged in carrying fresh meat from America, Australia, etc., 
to England. 

The ether-machine of Siddeley & Mackay, which is a very great improvement on 
Siebe’s, has been a good deal used for making ice, and for other purposes. In it asteam- 
engine is employed to work two vacuum-pumps, and to supply motive-power to other 
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parts of the apparatus. The refrigerating vessels contain thin pipes, through which 
brine or chloride of calcium flows. Ether surrounds these pipes; and under the reduced 
pressure produced by the vacuum-pumps, with which the refrigerators communicate, a 
portion of the ether evaporates, producing cold in the act of doing so, as already 
explained. The ether vapor is then condensed at a slight pressure, cooled by a stream 
of cold water, and returned to the refrigerator. 

Reece’s ammonia-machine is more recent than Carré’s, and is worked with anhydrous 
ammonia, instead of an aqueous solution of it. In Reece’s process less fuel is required 
to distill the ammonia, less water to condense it, and less power to work the moving 
parts of the machine. 


. 


At the present time the use of refrigerating machines has become very prominent 
not only for making ice but for producing low temperatures for cold storage, etc. There 
are a large number of manufacturers of these machines, all of which employ some one 
of the following substances: air, sulphuric ether, methylic ether, sulphur dioxide, car- 
bonie acid, anhydrous ammonia, and water. Of these substances anhydrous ammonia 
is by far the most extensively employed in commercial refrigeration. All of these sub- 
stances may be used in the compression system, but only the two latter can be used in 
what is known as the absorption system. Ether machines are practically obsolete 
because the density of the vapor of ether at necessary working pressure requires the 
compression cylinder to be 17 times larger than for ammonia. ] 

It is only within the last twenty years that much attention has been given to the cgn- 
struction of machines for the production of artificial cold on the large scale; but they 
have already received several important applications. In this country, besides being 
available for the production of ice, the extraction of certain salts from mixed solutions, 
such as sulphate of soda from common salt,—the former separating at a temperature 
above that which keeps the latter in solution,—the separation of paraffine from mineral 
oils, and in other chemical operations, as well as for cooling worts in breweries and dis- 
tilleries, they are now turned to good account in carrying fresh meat from one coun- 
try to another. In warm countries, besides other uses, they could be applied to cool 
large hospitals and public buildings, by sending a current of some cold liquid through 
pipes, just as we heat buildings with pipes through which hot water flows. See 
FREEZING MIXTURES. 


REFRIGERA'TION or THE EARTH. That the earth is at present losing heat, is an 
immediate consequence of the observed fact, that the temperature of its crust increases 
as we descend; for, in any conducting body, the flux of heat is always from warmer to 
colder parts; and the rate at which heat is thus lost can be easily calculated if we know 
the conducting power (for heat) of the rocks forming the crust, and the rate at which the 
temperature increases with the depth under the surface; for the conductivity may be 
measured by the quantity of heat which, in unit of time, passes (per square foot of sur- 
face) through a layer of rock of 1 foot thickness, whose upper and lower surfaces are main- 
tained at temperatures differing by 1° Fahr. Hence, if % be the conductivity of the crust, 
and if the temperature increases by 1° Fahr. every 2 feet of descent, the quantity of 
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be determined by experiment for any particular locality, and thus the loss may be deter- 
mined. These quantities vary very much in value in different localities, thus @ is some- 
times as great as 110, sometimes as small as15. The value 50 is generally supposed to give 
a fair average—that is, for every 50 ft. of descent the temperature increases by 1° Fahr. 
Hence the stifling heat experienced in deep mines. At the depth of a mile the tempera- 
ture would on this estimate exceed that of the surface by more than 100° Fahr. Beds 
of coal at such a depth could not be wrought, as the temperature wou!d far exceed that 
of tropical climates. 

Three methods of accounting for this increase of temperature toward the interior of 
the earth have been proposed: 1. That the earth was originally molten, either through- 
out or for a considerable depth over the whole surface; 2. That the internal heat is due 
to chemical combination; 3. That the earth, ages ago, passed through a region of space 
where the temperature was far above that of its present envelope. 

Of (1) it is sufficient to say that such a state is the necessary consequence of impact, 
if the earth was formed by the aggregation of cosmical masses due to their mutual 
gravitation. It is scarcely doubted now that this is the origin of solar and stellar heat; 
and the fact of the moon’s turning always the same face to the earth (see Rotation), is 
most easily explained on the hypothesis of her original fluidity. The figure of the earth 
(see EARTH) is also a strong argument in favor of this hypothesis. This explanation of 
the origin of the earth’s internal heat is obviously consistent with the increase of tempera- 
ture as we descend below the surface—for a spherical mass of molten rock will evidently 
soon cool externally, while its low conductivity (rendered still lower by the high tem- 
perature) will prevent the interior from supplying anything at all equivalent to the loss 
at the surface. On this hypothesis the rate of loss of heat must constantly become 
smaller and smaller, but very slowly; and it is possible that a considerable portion of the 
earth’s mass may still be in a melted state. 

The second hypothesis is perfectly sufficient to account for observed facts, but is 
apparently unnecessary, since (1) has been shown to be, in the universe, a vera causa. 
It is only alluded to here because Lyell and other distinguished geologists have endeav- 
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ored to show from it that the earth need not be losing heat on the whole, a result per- 
fectly untenable. They suppose the internal heat to be generated by chemical combina- 
tion, and then that the compounds so formed are again decomposed by electric currents 
produced by the heat (see THERMO-ELECTRICITY), and are thus prepared to combine 
again and reproduce the heat. Were this the case we should have a perpetual motion 
(q.v.), and, in the present state of science, this is known to be impossible. 

The third hypothesis, proposed by Poisson, is easily shown to be inconsistent with 
known facts; for, if the passage through the warm region be supposed to have taken 
place from 1250 to 5,000 years ago, the temperature at the arth’ssurface must have been 
from 25° to 50° Fahr. above the present mean temperature, which is inconsistent with 
history. If it took place 20,000 years ago, the mean temperature must have been 100° 
Fahr. above its present value. Geology shows that this cannot be accepted. And, if it 
be supposed to have taken place more than 20,000 years ago, the requisite temperature 
must have been incompatible with the existence of animal or vegetable life. 

Supposing the temperature of melting rock to be from 7,000° to 10,000° Fahr. (and 
experiments seem to show that it lies somewhere between these limits), the present state 
of temperature of the crust indicates that the earth became solid somewhere between 
100,000,000 and 200,000,000 years ago, These estimates are based on the known laws of 
conduction of heat discovered by Fourier, and the conductivity of rocks and soils, 
deduced by Principal Forbes (q.v.) from observations made in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh. But as these observations refer to conductivity at very moderate temperatures 
only, and as Forbes has shown that conductivity is in general lowered by heating, the 
lower limit above may possibly be reduced to twenty million years. 

In conclusion, we may mention, to show how little the internal heat of the earth has 
to do with surface temperature, that Thomson has shown (Proc. fh. S. H., 1863-64) that 
if we accept the estimate of 1° Fahr. of increase of temperature for 50 ft. of descent, 
the earth’s surface is heated (by conduction of heat from within) only ; of a degree 
Fahrenheit. 
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REFUGEE’ (Fr. refugié), a name given to persons who have fled from religious or 
political persecution in their own country, and taken refuge in another. The term was 
first applied to those Protestants who found an asylum in Britain and elsewhere at two 
different periods, first during the Flemish persecutions under the duke of Alva in 1567, 
and afterward in 1685, when Louis XIV. of France revoked the edict of Nantes. Of the 
numerous French artisans who settled in England on this last occasion, the most part 
Anglicized their names, as by substituting Young for ‘‘ Le Jeune,” Taylor for ‘‘ Tellier,” 
etc., so that their posterity can now hardly be recognized as of foreign origin. Accord- 
ing to Lower (Patronymica Britannica) De Preux became Deprose, and ‘‘ Richard De- 
spair, a poor man,” buried at East Grimstead, was, in the orthography of his forefathers, 
Despard. There were also refugee families of a higher class, some of whose descend- 
ants and representatives came to occupy a place in the peerage. The Bouveries, earls 
of Radnor, are descended from a French refugee family. The refugee family of Bla- 
quiére was raised to the Irish peerage; and Charles Shaw Lefevre, lord Eversley, is the 
representative of a family of Irish refugees. The military employment offered in Ire- 
land after 1688 maintained a considerable number of foreign Protestants. Gen. Frederic 
Armand de Schomberg was raised by William III. to the peerage, becoming eventually 
duke of Schomberg. A Huguenot officer of hardly less celebrity was Henry Massue 
marquis de Ruvigny, created by William III. earl of Galway. Lord Ligonier was also 
of a noble Huguenot family, and England has had at least one refugee bishop in Dr. 
Majendie, bishop of Chester, and afterward of Bangor. Among other refugees of note 
may be enumerated sir John Houblon, lord mayor of London in 1695, one branch of 
whose family is now represented by lord Palmerston; Elias Bouherau or Boireau, D.D., 
whose descendant was created a baronet as sir Richard Borough of Baselden Park, Berk- 
shire; as well as Martineaus, Bosanquets, and Papillons, whose descendants have attained 
more or less eminence in the country of their adoption. The first French revolution 
brought numerous political refugees to England; and America is noted throughout 
Europe for affording a ready asylum to refugees of all classes, both political and relig- 
ious. During the civil war the name was frequently applied to those Southern families 
that by reason of their lack of sympathy with the Confederate cause were forced to seek 
refuge in the Union lines. 


REFU’GIO, aco. ins. Texas, bordering on the gulf of Mexico; drained by the San 
Antonio and the Arkansas rivers, its n. and s, boundaries ; 760 sq.m.; pop. 790, 1239, 
chiefly of American birth, with colored. The county is almost entirely occupied as pas- 
ture land, and the number of cattle exported is very large. Co. seat, Refugio. 


REFUNDERS, a name occasionally applied in Virginia to the party popularly 
known as FunpERs, from their having re-funded the state debt under a second Dill, 
on the first being found too onerous. When Va. left the Union in 1861 her debt was 
$31,180,000, bearing interest at 6 per cent. During the 10 years of war and re-con- 
struction no interest was paid, so that on her re-entry into the Union in 1870 her 
debt approached $48,000,000, But one-third of the original state had refused to leave 
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the Union and been constituted into West Va. In 1871, therefore, a oill (ist funding 
bill) passed the legislature, with consent of creditors, acknowledging indebtedness 
of Va. proper for two-thirds of this at interest of 6 per cent. In the impoverished con~ 
dition of Va. this was considered to be more than the state could pay. In 1860 the 
aggregate value of real and personal estate was $632,204,000; in 1873 it was $336, 686, - 
433, so that the revenue was insufficient to pay government expenses and interest by 
$1,324,941, even though the rate of taxation had been raised from 40 cents on the 
$100 to 50. In 1879 another bill (the McCulloch bill) was passed, with concur- 
rence of creditors, by which their bonds and accrued interest were re-funded, the 
debt being fixed at $32,500,000, bearing interest of 3 per cent. for first 10 years, 4 
per cent. for 20 years, and 5 per cent. for next. 10, the coupons being receivable for 
all state dues. In 1880-81 the revenue was only $2,100,000, so that no more than 
$700,000 was left to pay interest of debt. The Riddleberger or Readjuster bill, there- 
fore, was passed, which refused to recognize interest for war and re-construction 
periods, thus scaling down the principal to $19,665,196, at 8 per cent. interest, bonds 
being liable to taxation, and coupons not receivable for state dues. This bill was 
passed in face of the protestof creditors, while the ‘‘ funder bills” were contracts. It 
has been found by the supreme court of the United States (1885) that this bill is a 
breach of contract, as far as it refuses to accept coupons for taxes; and therefore 
inoperative. 

REGALBU'TO, or KAGALBUTO, a city in the island of Sicily, in the province of 
Catania, and 26 m. w.n.w. of the city of that name. It is beautifully situated on a hill 
2035 ft. high, and with Mt. Etna bounding the prospect on then.e. Its only object uf 
interest is the cathedral. Pop. 10,000. 


REGA'LIA, the ensigns of royalty, including more particularly the apparatus of a 
coronation. The regalia of England were, prior to the reformation, in the keeping of 
the monks of Westminster abbey, and they are still presented to the sovereign at the 
coronation by the dean and prebendaries of that church. During the civil war the crown 
and most of the regalia fell victims to Puritan zeal; and on the restoration of the royal 
family, new ensigns had to be made for the coronation of Charles IL., which, with occa- 
sional alterations and repairs, have continued in use down to the present duy. The 
regalia, strictly so called, consist of the crown, the scepter with the cross, the verge or 
rod with the dove, the so-called staff of Edward the Confessor (made in reality for Charles 
IL.), the blunt sword of mercy called Curtana, the two sharp swords of justice, spiritual 
and temporal, the ampulla or receptacle for the coronation oil, the anointing spoon (prob- 
ably the only existing relic of the old regalia), the armille or bracelets, the spurs of chiv- 
alry, and various royal vestments, All these, with the exception of the vestments, are 
now exhibited in the jewel-room in the tower of London, in which are also a smaller 
crown, scepter, and orb for the coronation of a queen-consort, two other queen-consorts’ 
scepters—one of ivory, made for Marie d’Este; and the state-crown of silver and dia- 
monds, which was used at the coronation of Queen Victoria, containing a large ruby and 
sapphire, the former said to have been worn by Edward the Black Prince. The prince 
of Wales’s crown of gold, without stones, is modern. 

The proper regalia of Scotland consist of the crown, the scepter, and the sword of 
state. ‘The crown probably belongs to the time of Robert Bruce, and is adorned with 
crosses and fleurs de lis alternately. It was originally an open crown, but two concentric 
arches were added in the reign of James V., surmounted at the point of intersection by 
a mound of gold and a large cross patée. The scepter is of the time of James V.; the 
sword was a present from Pope Julius Il. to James IV. in 1507. During the civil war 
the regalia were removed by the earl marischal for safe custody from the crown-room of 
Edinburgh castle, their usual place of deposit, to his castle of Dunnottar; and while 
Dunnottar was besieged by the parliamentary army, the regalia were preserved by being 
conveyed by stratagem to the manse of Kinneff, by the wife of Ogilvy of Barras, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, and the wife of the minister of Kinneff. From the restoration to the union 
the regalia continued to be kept in the crown-room as formerly; at the beginning of each 
session they were delivered to the earl marischal or his deputy, in whose custody they 
remained while parliament was sitting, and were afterward restored to the charge of 
the treasurer, William, ninth earl marischal, who opposed the treaty of union in all its 
stages, declined to witness its consummation, but appeared by his deputy, who took a 
written protest that the regalia should not be removed from the castle of Edinburgh 
without warning given to him or his successor in office. From that time till 1818, the 
regalia remained locked in a chest in the crown-room, away from public gaze, and it 
came to be the general belief that they had been secretly conveyed away to London, an 
idea confirmed by the keeper of the jewel-office in the tower showing a crown which was 
alleged to be that of Scotland. On Feb. 4, 1818, an order being obtained by warrant 
under the sign-manual of George IV., then prince-regent, the chest in the crown-room 
was broken open, and the crown, sword, and scepter were found as they had been 
deposited at the union, along with a silver rod of office, supposed to be that of the lord 
high treasurer. They are now in the charge of the officers of state for Scotland, as com- 
missioners for the custody of the regalia, and are exhibited in the crown-room, along 
with a ruby ring set with diamonds, worn by CharlesI, at his coronation at Holyrood 
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in 1633 ; the golden collar of the garter, sent by Elizabeth to James VI.; the St. George 
and dragon, or badge of the order of the garter; and the badge of the order of the thistle, 
with figures of St. Andrew and Anne of Denmark, set in diamonds. These latter insignia 
were bequeathed by Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, to George IV., and sent to 
Edinburgh castle in 1830 by order of William IV. 


REGALIA, or ReGALE, Ricut oF, a right in ecclesiastical things, claimed by sov- 
ereigns in virtue of the royal prerogative, which has frequently been the subject of con- 
troversy between kings and popes. It involved several points as to presentation to 
benefices, most of which formed the object from time to time of negotiation by concordat; 
but the most serious conflict arose out of the claim made by the crown to the revenues 
of vacant benefices, especially bishoprics, and the co-ordinate claim to keep the benefice 
or the see vacant for an indefinite period, in order to appropriate its revenue. This 
plainly abusive claim was one of the main grounds of complaint on the part of the popes 
as to the practice of lay investitures (q.v.), and it reached its height in England under 
the first Norman kings, especially William Rufus. 

RE'GALS (perhaps from rigadello, an instrument used prior to the organ in the churches 
of Italy), a small portable finger-organ in use in the 16th and 17th centuries, and perhaps 
earlier. Many representations exist of this instrument, including one sculptured on 
Melrose abbey. The tubes rested on the air-chest, which was filled by the bellows; and 
the bellows were managed with one hand, and the keys with the other. Until 80 years 
ago there existed in the royal household an officer called the tuner of regals. 


REGARDANT, a term used in heraldry with reference to an animal whose head is 
turned backward. See Passant and RaMPAaAnrt. 


REGATTA. This word originated in the Venetian dialect, and signified a boat-race, 
held annually with great solemnity among the gondoliers. Thence the expression has 
extended its meaning, and is now applied to all rowing or sailing matches indiscrimi- 
nately, and especially to the contests between yachts. 


REGELA'TION, This is an exceedingly ill-chosen term for a somewhat obscure phe- 
nomenon, inasmuch as it implies a previous state which may not have existed. Unfor- 
tunately, the term has come into general use, and we must make the best of it. The 
principal fact to be explained is the adhesion of two pieces of ice brought into contact, 
not merely in air, but even when both are immersed in water at such temperatures as 
100° Fahr. Several explanations have been proposed, of which we may specially men- 
tion those of Faraday and J. Thomson. 

TFaraday’s idea seemed to be, that in liquid and solid bodies the proximity of particles 
in a particular state tends to produce the same state in other particles; and thus, that a 
film of water between two plates of ice tends to assume the solid state. There are many 
singular phenomena in physical science which are apparently explicable by this sugges- 
tion; but with all due deference to so great an authority, the so-called explanation seems 
merely to shift the difficulty, without in any way overcoming it. 

The explanation proposed by Prof. J. Thomson is undoubtedly founded on a vera 
causa, but there may be some hesitation in allowing that the cause is adequate to the 
production of the observed effect in every case. It is certain, however, that it accounts 
for at least part of the phenomenon. It is founded on his very beautiful theoretical dis- 
covery that the freezing-point of water is lowered by pressure, which was experimentally 
verified by W. Thomson. Hence, if two slabs of ice be pressed together, at the points 
of greatest pressure the ice will be melted; its latent heat of fusion must be drawn from 
surrounding bodies, and *hus cold is produced which will freeze part of the film of 
water between the two slabs. The points of greatest pressure will thus be shifted, and 
the process of melting and regelation may go on indefinitely. Objections to this 
explanation were advanced by Faraday and Forbes, who showed that slabs of ice freeze 
together when suspended vertically with the view of avoiding pressure between them. 
But J. Thomson shows that the capillary forces of the film of water which must (in these 
cases) be between the slabs (for without directly applied pressure the effect cannot be 
obtained with slabs of dry ice), are sufficient to produce the pressure requisite for the 
application of his mode of explanation. 

This part of the subject cannot be said to be completely cleared up; but the theory 
of J. Thomson has been applied with perfect success to the explanation of the very 
extraordinary phenomena observed in glaciers (q.v.), where enormous forces are con- 
stantly at work. It evidently at once accounts for the result of observation, due to 
Rendu and Forbes, that a glacier moves like a viscous fluid: in fact, it shows why and 
how the mass gives way to pressure, and how it is refrozen in a new form, which in 
turn gives way to the new distribution of pressure. The explanation of the veined 
structure, the formation of clear ice from snow, etc., are all easily deduced from it. 

The phenomena of regelation are easily seen in the making of snow-balls, which is 
well known to be impossible, by the hands at least, when the snow has been exposed to 
great cold, and is therefore dry. But, even in this case, the effect is easily obtained by 
the application of pressure sufficient to melt the ice, as is well seen in wheel-tracks, ete. 
means of a Bramah’s press, it is easy to convert a snow-ball into a sphere of perfectly 
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REGENERATION is a theological expression denoting the spiritual change which 
passes on all men in becoming Christians. There are various interpretations of the mode 
and meaning of this change, but its necessity in some shape or another may be said te be 
admitted by all branches of the Christian church. By all, man is supposed, as the 
condition of his becoming truly Christian, to pass from a state of nature to a state of 
regeneration, from a state in which he obeys the mere impulses of the natural life to a 
state in which a new and higher—a divine—life has been awakened in him. The words 
of our Lord to Nicodemus: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” are accepted as the expression of this universal 
necessity by the Christian church. It may be further stated that every branch of the 
Catholic church recognizes, although under very different conditions, the Holy Spirit as 
the author of this change. The change, in its real character, is spiritual, and spiritually 
induced. According to certain sections of the Christian church, however, the change is 
inseparably involved with Christian baptism, in all cases; while other sections do not 
acknowledge any essential connection between baptism and regeneration. In the view 
of the former, baptism constitutes always a real point of transition from the natural to 
the spiritual life. The grace of baptism is the grace of regeneration; the laver of bap- 
tism is the laver of regeneration, not merely in any formal sense, but in a real and living 
sense, so that every baptized person—or at least every rightly baptized person—has already 
become a Christian truly, although he may fall away from the grace that he has received. 
This is what is commonly called the high church doctrine of regeneration. In the view 
of others, regeneration is a special, conscious process, which takes place independently 
of baptism, or of any other outward fact or ceremony. It implies a sensible experience 
—an awakening whereby men come to see the evil of sin, and the divine displeasure 
against sin, and, through the Holy Spirit, are born again, put away their former evil 
life, and begin to live a new divine life; and many Christians have spoken with rapture 
of this experience, of its thoroughness, its suddenness, its immediateness. There are dif- 
ferent shades of opinion on the subject, some holding it as a condition of regeneration, 
that the regenerate should be able to recount, or at least give some precise idea of the 
time and manner of the change through which they have passed; others repudiating 
such views as savoring of fanaticism, yet holding no less to the spiritual definiteness of 
the change, independently of church forms of any kind; and such views, in contradis- 
tinction to the high church doctrine, have received the name of evangelical. The idea 
that regeneration is essentially involved in baptism, or identical with baptism, is sup- 
posed by many Christians to be a peculiarly unevangelical idea, opposed to the spiritual- 
ity and freedom of divine grace. 


RE'GENSBURG, or RATISBON (hat. Reginum, Radespona), the capital of the Bavarian 
province of Oberpfalz and Regensburg, is situated on the right bank of the Danube, at 
the mouth of the Regen, 65 m. n.n.e. of Munich. Pop. ’95, with garrison, 41,474. 
Regensburg, which was formerly a free city of the empire and the seat of the German 
diet, is pleasantly situated in the midst of a broad and fruitful valley, lying 1000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. It presents a strongly marked medieval character, with its 
ancient ramparts, fosses, and gates, and its narrow crooked streets, with their high, 
many-cornered, gabled houses, while it retains many interesting monuments of its 
importance and wealth during the middle ages, especially the Ambassadors street with 
numerous coats of arms. Among its 11 Roman Catholic churches, the most remarkable 
is the cathedral, begun in 1275, and not completed till 1534, which ranks, since its resto- 
ration in 1830-38, as one of the noblest specimens of German architecture, and is espe- 
cially noteworthy for the fine monuments of its former bishops, and for its silver altar 
and numerous painted-glass windows, restored in 1830. The Scottish church of St. 
James (secularized in 1862) dates from the 12th c., and is built in the pure Byzantine 
style. There are several monasteries in Regensburg, and three Protestant churches. 
The old town-hall was used for a century and a half as the place of meeting for the 
imperial diet. The city has several highly ornamental fountains, and contains a monu- 
ment to Kepler, the astronomer, who died in Regensburg. A stone bridge connects 
Regensburg with the busy trading suburb of Stadt am Hof. The manufactures of 
Regensburg include pigments, porcelain, machines, tobacco, stockings, gloves, cloth, 
clocks, musical instruments, etc. Since 1853 it has been a free port; and in addition to 
shipbuilding, which is carried on with much activity, the community is extensively 
engaged in brewing and distilling. Regensburg, as the principal seat of the Danube 
steam-navigation company, is an especially busy trading port. 

Regensburg, which ranks as one of the most ancient cities of Germany, and was 
built by the Romans, by whom it was named Reginum, was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance in the early ages of Christianity. In the year 739 a bishopric was 
founded here, which embraced a large portion of Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate. 
Under the emperor Frederick I., it was relieved from the subjection under which it had 
previously stood to the dukes of Bavaria, and declared a free city. During the middle 
ages it was the chief seat of the Indo-Levantine trade, and was one of the wealthiest and 
most populous cities of southern Germany. From 1668 to the dissolution of the German 
empire in 1806, Regensburg was, with a very short interregnun, the seat of the German 
diet; and after undergoing various changes of fortune during the period of Napoleon's 
power, was finally ceded to Bavaria, of which it has since formed an integral part. 
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RE'GENT (Lat. rego, I govern), one who exercises the power without having the name 
of aking. Ina hereditary monarchy there are various circumstances which may neces- 
sitate the delegation of the sovereign power—as the devolution of the crown on a minor 
too young to be intrusted with the kingly office; the incapacity of the sovereign by ill- 
ness, mental or bodily; and the case of absence from the realm. A regent under the 
title of protector (q.v.) has often been appointed to exercise royal authority in the 
sovereign’s minority, the latest instance in England being during the minority of Edward 
VI.; and regents and councils of regency have been sometimes named by the sovereign 
to provide for the probable nonage of his heir. According to Coke, the surest way of 
making such an appointment is by authority of the great council in parliament; and in 
recent times the appointment has generally been made by statute. During the frequent 
absences of George I. and George II. in their continental dominions, it was the prac- 
tice to appoint regents or lords justices (see JUSTICES, Lorps) to exercise the powers of 
sovereign. In 1788, when George III. became incapacitated from exercising the kingly 
office by insanity, it became a question whether his eldest son, then of full age, had a 
right to be regent, or whether the nomination rested with parliament. The chief politi- 
cal authorities of the time were divided in their judgment, but the king’s recovery ended 
the discussion. On the return of the malady, all parties were unanimous that the regency 
should be conferred on the prince of Wales; this was done, however, by parliament, and 
for the first year of his regency, certain restrictions were imposed, which were to be 
removed in the case—which eventually occurred—of the king’s continued illness. 

In 1880 a regency bill was passed, providing for the administration of ihe government, 
should the crown descend to the princess Victoria before she attained eighteen years of 
age; and in 1840 a regency bill (8 and 4 Vict. c. 52) was passed, providing that the late 
prince consort should be regent, in the event of the demise of the queen, her next lineal 
successor being under age. 


REGENT or A UNIVERSITY, In the university of Paris, where this as well as other 
learned distinctions originated, every master of arts possessed the privilege, which he 
was bound to exercise, of delivering public lectures. 'The same was the case at first in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In process of time, however—about the 
middle of the 13th c.—the title of master became a degree attainable by any one after a 
certain amount of residence, and a certain proficiency, and the duty of lecturing was 
confined to a limited number of graduates, called regents, The regents were eventually 
succeeded in the office of lecturing by the established professors. In the English uni- 
versities a master of arts becomes a regent after a short period, and is supposed to read 
lectures during the year of his regency. The regents still form the governing body in 
the convocation and congregation at Oxford, and in the senate of Cambridge. In the 
State of New York, the name Regents is given to the members of a board created in 
1984 and reorganized in 1787. They consist of 19 members elected by the legislature, 
besides the governor, lieut. governor, secretary of state, and superintendent of public 
instruction. The officers are a chancellor, vice-chancellor, treasurer, secretary, and as- 
sistant secretary. The regents are authorized to incorporate and visit colleges and 
academies and to report upon them to the legislature ; to confer all degrees higher than 
the degree of M.A.; and are ev-officto trustees of the State Library, and of the State 
Museum, Their certificates given after examination, admitthe holder to the law schools 
and to some of the colleges in the state. . 


REGGIO, (REaa1o NELWL’ EmIttA), a province of n. Italy, having the river Po for its 
n.w. boundary; 884 sq. m.; est. pop. (1895) 251,582. It borders on Cremona, Mantua, 
Modena, Massa e Carrara, and Parma, and is drained by the Enza, an affluent of the Po, 
and the Crostolo, rising in the Apennines and emptying into the Po. A road crossing 
the central Apennines leads to Reggio, its capital. It is divided into the districts of 
Reggio d’ Emilia and Guastalla. Its agricultural products are wheat, maize, rice, pulse, 
hemp, etc., and these, with dried fruits and marble, are largely exported. The peasants 
in the mountains subsist principally on corn-meal mush, flour, beans, and chestnuts. 
The most important manufactures are linen, silk, canvas, leather, carriages, and articles 


made of horn, wood, and ivory. It has an active trade in country produce and cattle. 


Capital, Reggio. 


REG’GIO (anciently Rhegium Juli), a seaport in the south of Italy, the chief city of 
the province of Reggio (formerly Calabria Ultra I.), stands on the shore of the strait of 
Messina, 8 m. s.e. of the city of Messina in Sicily. Pop. ’94, 45,200; of town and sub- 
urbs, 23,853; of commune, 35,437. It was entirely rebuilt in 1783; its streets are wide 
and regular, and it is surrounded by a wall flanked by towers. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishop, and a fine cathedral, a hospital, and several educational institutions are the prin- 
cipal buildings. Manufactures of linens, silks, perfumes, and terra cotta are carried on. 
The fisheries of the vicinity are profitable, and abound in the pinna (q. v.), a valuable 
mollusk. The climate of Reggio is salubrious, and the scenery of the vicinity exceed- 
ingly beautiful; the soil is rich, and produces fruit-bearing plants, both of the temperate 
and tropical zones, in great variety. Behind the city rises Aspromonte, a mountain of 
the Apennines, where Garibaldi was wounded and taken prisoner in 1862. 


The ancient Rhegium was founded by the Greeks, was governed wisely and justly by 
Anaxilas, and afterward by his sons, 494-61 b.c. It was besieged and destroyed by 
Dionysius the elder, rebuilt by Dionysius the younger, and fell into the hands of the 
Romans in 281. 
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REGGIO, a city of central Italy, formerly belonging to the duchy of Modena, and 
now included in the province of that name, stands on the ancient Via Hmilia, 16 m. 
w.n.w. of the city of Modena. Reggio is situated on a fertile plain on the right bank of 
the Crostolo; is surrounded by a wall; contains beautiful palaces, a fine cathedral of the 
15th ¢., and other churches, which possess famous paintings, and one of the finest 
theatres in Italy, a museum, an academy, and a library possessing many valuable MSS. 
It is a rich city, and has manufactures of cotton, of cloth, and of silk stuffs. Population 
of the town proper about, ’94, 56,700. 


REGIL'LUS, LaKe, anciently a small lake of Latium, to the s.e. of Rome, somewhere 
about the foot of the Tusculan hills. If Gell’s conjecture as to its situation be correct, 
it must have occupied an extinct volcanic crater at a place called Cornufelle, near the 
modern Frascati. Lake Regillus is celebrated in the semi-legendary history of Rome 
as the scene (496 B.c.) of a great battle between the Romans under Aulus Postumius, 
and the Latins, on behalf of the banished Tarquin, under O. Mamilius. The latter were 
entirely defeated, and an end, it is said, was put to the efforts of Tarquin to force his 
return to the city. 


REGIMENT, in all modern armies, is a colonel’s command, and the largest permanent 
association of soldiers. Regiments may be combined into brigades, brigades into divi- 
sions, and divisions into armies; but these combinations are but temporary, while in the 
regiment the same oflicers serve continually, and in command of the same body of men. 
The strength of a regiment may vary greatly even in the same army, as each may com- 
prise any number of battalions. In 1881 the numerical designations of the British foot regi- 
ments were dropped, the regiments reorganized as territorial regiments in 102 regimental 
districts, and other changes made. Most of the regiments have now 4 battalions, of which 
the first two are regulars, and 8d and 4th militia. Some have 5 battalions ; and two rifle 
brigades have 9 battalions each. (For the correspondence of the old and new systems, 
see Army List, or any of the almanacs that quote it). The whole artillery force is com- 
prised in one regiment. The strength of a regiment is changed from time to time ; usually 
by the addition or withdrawal of private soldiers. ‘The present plan would be, in case of 
war, to raise the skeleton regiment to war strength by calling in men from the army reserve. 

The regimental system could only exist where standing armies are maintained. 
Accordingly, the Macedonian syntagmata andthe Roman cohorts were evidently regi- 
ments in a strict sense. During the middle ages, feudal organization precluded the sys- 
tem, and its first reappearance was in France. Francis I. formed legions of 6,000 men 
each, which were divided into independent companies, the latter being, in fact, battal- 
ions, and each legion a regiment. The word regiment began to be applied to bodies of 
British troops in Elizabeth’s reign; regiments are spoken of at the time of the Armada, 
1588, and as composing the force in Ireland, 1598. From that time forward, the army 
and militia of Britain have been organized into regiments. Charles I. and the parliament 
each raised regiments, all of which were disbanded at the restoration, with the exception 
of the lord-general’s regiment of foot, and his life-guard of horse. These two were 
re-engaged (1661), and form the present Coldstream Guards and Royal Horse-guards. In 
the same year, a Scotch corps of 1700 men, which had taken service in France in the 
time of James I., returned to England, and was included in the British army as the 1st 
foot. Other regiments of infantry were gradually raised as required. 

The 110 regiments of the line have recently been reorganized as 71 regiments of link- 
ed battalions. The old arrangement was as follows: 
osmmons. ft hag Se Men, 


Life-Guards |. .-2 sans eta ne te settee sie ee 
Horse-Guards (Blues). .......2..e+ceceeecees 1 434 
Cavalry of the Line— 
eee Guards ios ae eee ecee eerste i 
TALOONS Joelle coe ins ah tee eclemiemnonta ciate 
Hussars....... (UL RE Re eee ee 13 28 15,978 
Lancers ; ssjai eck ieee tein te eciee Be ees ire 5 
Horse Artillery .n'5y'ta. ob eee sae eee eee \ 1 { 5,633 in 6 brigades. 
Foot Artillery... .cs.ccces 293 occ ae eee ) 29,291 in 26 brigades, 
Royal Engineers. . 225.00 nies ste seseaaes oeeee i 5,710 
Foot Guards) ee eo aioe: ore eee 3 5,950 in 7 battalions. 
Infantry of the Line) -nic.ce eee eee 110 119,483 in 141 battalions, 
Army Hospital Corps .22 vaccloee cee eeekee i 1,574 
Soe te COEPSi.0 sss seeeel ae ees 1 3,014 
est India Regiments i i 
(Oldie eee ee eee ees 2 1,832 in 2 battalions. 
Colonial Corps aii. 15. bodeen nak neces enone 1 649 in 1 battalion. 
Total cise ices cadletavetide wane Lee s 151 190,411 


Rach regiment is nominally commanded by a col., who is an old general officer, and 
whose office is merely a sinecure. The real command rests with the lieut.col. in each 
battalion, who is assisted by a major, and has for a staff an adjutant, a quartermaster, a 
paymaster, and a surgeon. The regiment or battalion is divided into companies in 
infantry, engineers, and army service corps; into troops in the cavalry. The artillery is 
divided into 30 brigades, each of which is as large as an ordinary regiment. The brigade 
is subdivided into batteries, which are the working units. ‘The working officers are cap- 
ain and two lieutenants to each infantry company or cavalry troop; major, captain, three 
lieutenants per battery of artillery. 

The following table shows the allotment of the several ranks in each arm at home: 
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Infantry | Cavalry Field-artillery 


Battalion of , Regiment of Brigade of 
8 Companies. 8 Troops. 7 Batteries. 
Officers— 
Stell: «Base care ee ati oak Se G Kl he oh eae oie oe’ «5 008 5 i! 11 
Companies, TrOOps, OF DAGLETIeS. 2... ..00 se. cceresess 21 21 35 
Non-commissioned officers— 
CUE, Cscie/ See Waa ree ee lw SE etek ees 10 11 6 
Companies OtG inns cmtid fe. san sjes ns ett chaste: sillors’s 5. 48 48 77 
Rank and file— 
ROE OU ON OUN er Min Cate cy rate. se cece ssee rane ae vets 40 32 70 
Me Rak har BA 9 | yk ne eS en ee 480 415 934 
SL SO I RR 604 534 1133 


In the U. 8, army an infantry regiment is composed of 10 companies ; its officers are 
a col., lieut.-col., and major. A cavalry regiment comprises 12 troops of cavalry, and an 
artillery regiment 12 batteries. In cavalry and artillery each regime.ut has three majors. 
The companies, batteries, or troeps are designated by the letters of the alphabet. Upon 
the organization of a regiment its officers are assigned ; afterwards positions are ob- 
tained by promotion. The commander of a regiment appoints the non-commissioned 
staff officers, and the sergeants and corporals, upon the recommendation of the captains. 
Each regiment has an adjutant and quartermaster, selected by the col. from the lieuts. 
The col. has the appointment of the regimental court-martial, which is composed of 
three commissioned officers, to try the members of the regiment for any offenses. The 
U.S. army as now organized contains 40 regiments. The col. may transfer a non- 
commissioned officer from one company to another, upon the application of the cap- 
tains, but the transfer of officers from one regiment to another can be made only by the 
war department, upon the application of the officers to be changed. Each regiment 
has two colors, the national and regimental, and a color guard consisting of the color 
bearer and seven corporals. The musicians of the regimental band are enlisted as 
soldiers and are formed under the direction of the adjutant ; they belong to companies 
and are instructed in military duties. See ARTILLERY, CAVALRY, INFANTRY. 

REGINA, an incorporated town and capital of the Northwest Territories, Canada; in 
the provisional district of Assiniboia; on the Canadian Pacific railroad; 356 miles w. of 
Winnipeg. It contains the government buildings, the headquarters of the Dominion 
Indian department and of the celebrated mounted police, several banks, churches, hotels, 
stores, and weekly newspapers, and a grist mill. In 1883 the town became the seat of 
government in place of Battleford, in the Saskatchewan district. Pop. ’91, 1400. 


REGIOMONTANUS, the name adopted by an early German mathematician, called 
Johann Miiller, probably because he was a native of Kénigsberg (of which Regiomontanus 
seems intended as a Latin equivalent), where he was born June 6, 1486. Which K6nigs- 
berg, however, is to be understood is a disputed point among his biographers, but 
Delambre and others favor the one in Franconia. Regiomontanus was sent by his 
parents to Leipsic at the age of 12, and there made such rapid and extraordinary prog- 
ress in mathematical studies that by the time he was 16 he could find nobody, it is said, 
in the Saxon university competent to give him further instructions. He therefore 
removed to Vienna, where, in 1461, he became professor of astronomy, but was permitted 
to reside in Italy for some time, in order to study Greek, with the view of making him- 
self acquainted with the writings of the Alexandrian geometricians and astronomers. He 
appears while here to have gone through a great amount of laborious work in the collec- 
tion, collation, and copying of Greek MSS., in studying the language (under the best 
masters, such as Theodore Gaza), making astronomical observations, lecturing to the 
students of Padua on the Arabian philosopher Alfragan, and composing his celebrated 
work, De Triangulis Planis et Sphericis (first published at Nuremberg, 57 years after his 
death), which, according to Delambre, gives a very complete account of what was then 
known of plane and spherical trigonometry. In 1464 Regiomontanus returned to Vienna, 
where he remained for some years in the discharge of his duties as professor, but after- 
ward removed to Buda, in Hungary, on the invitation of Mathias Corvinus. In 1471 he 
went to Nuremberg, where he lived in close intimacy with a wealthy and enlightened 
citizen, named Bernhard Walther, who furnished him, among other things, with means to 
start a book-printing establishment, and to construct various astronomical instruments, by 
which they were enabled to demonstrate the inaccuracies of the ‘‘ Alphonsine tables.” 
Their united labors are to be found in the Odservationes 30 Annorum &@ J. Regiomontano et 
B. Walthero (Nuremberg, 1544). Regiomontanus now devoted himself vigorously to the 
composition of scientific works, among others, his Kalendartum Novum (ante 1475), 
which is thought to have been the first almanac that ever appeared in Europe. This last 
work excited great attention among the learned and powerful of the time, and the first 
edition was rapidly sold off. The king of Hungary presented Regiomontanus with a gift 
of 800 or 1200 golden crowns. Pope Sixtus IY. now sought his assistance in his medi- 
tated reformation of the calendar, and to secure his services conferred on him the dignity 
of archbishop of Ratisbon. He now left Nuremberg, and proceeded again to Rome, 
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where, however, he died, July 6, 1476, at the early age of 41. Regiomontanus’s prema- 
ture death was a serious loss to the science of mathematics. He is pronounced by 
competent authorities the most learned astronomer of his age; and his sagacity and ardor 
were such as to promise important acquisitions to our knowledge of celestial physics. A 
list of his numerous writings is given by Delambre in the Biographie Universelle. 


REGIONS OF THE BODY, various portions of the surface of the human body into 
which it has been divided by anatomists for convenience of description. The system 
of division varies, sometimes being general, sometimes more or less specific, or minute. 
Thus, in general terms, we may speak of the thoracic region, implying the whole surface 
of the thorax, anterior, posterior, and lateral, or that portion of the body inclosed by the 
ribs, sternum, and dorsal vertebrae. A further division of the thorax includes that just 
named, as, anterior thoracic region, lateral thoracic regions, and posterior thoracic 
region, The anterior thoracic region is again subdivided into the sternal, or that part 
covered by the sternum bone (see SKELETON); two clavicular, those parts indicated by 
the collar bones, or clavicles; two subclavian, or those parts just. below the clavicles; 
two mammary, or those regions corresponding to the breasts, and two infra-mammary, 
or regions just below the breasts (of course these double regions are named respectively 
right and left, as left mammary, right mammary region, etc.). Thesternal region is again 
subdivided into upper and lower, and sometimes into upper, middle, and lower regions. 
The lateral thoracic regions are each subdivided into axillary, lateral, and lower lateral, 
and the posterior thoracic region is subdivided on each side of the spine into scapular, 
corresponding to the shoulder-blade; and inter-scapular, between the shoulder-blade and 
the spine. Sometimes another region is added, called the dorsal, corresponding to the 
base of the lung on each side, but sometimes the dorsal region is used in a more general 
sense, including a great portion of the posterior thoracic, on each side of the spine; and 
it may be remarked here that we are only sketching the most commonly adopted topog- 
raphy. These regions are not always very sharply defined, but the subclavian region 
may be said accurately to comprise that portion of either side of the thorax embraced 
between the clavicle, or collar bone, and the upper part of the fourth rib, and included 
laterally by the deltoid muscle and the sternum. Beneath it lies the upper lobe of the 
jung and the main bronchial tube, and on the right side, beside this, the descending 
vena-cava (see CIRCULATION), and a portion of the arch of the aorta. The mammary 
region extends from the fourth to the seventh rib, on either side, bounded laterally by 
the sternum and a line drawn vertically about 2 in. outside of the nipple. Beneath this 
region, on the right side, the lung occupies the whole space, and the sounds on percus- 
sion given by a healthy lung are clear, except at the very lower border, where the liver 
and diaphragm are very near and produce dullness. On the left side the lung is partly 
displaced by the heart, and consequently at this portion percussion elicits dullness of 
sound. This sketch of the thoracic regions will suffice for the use of the general reader, 
and to show the utility of such divisions. The lower part of the body is usually divided, 
in a general way, into abdominal, lumbar, and sacral regions, and in a still more general Hh 
may be added a pelvic region, although this would include portions of other regions. If 
a horizontal line is drawn round the body in a level with the lower end of the sternum (the 
ensiform cartilage) it will mark the superior boundary of the abdomen; and if another 
horizontal line is drawn on a level with the cartilages of the last false ribs, and still 
another on a level with the crests of the hip bones (ilia), three horizontal divisions or 
zones will be formed, one of them being below the lower (third) line. If now two lines, 
one on each side, are drawn from the upper horizontal line vertically downward to the 
end of the trunk, and between 8 and 4 in. on each side of the center (technically inter- 
secting the middle of Poupart’s ligament), each of the zones will be divided into three 
sub-regions. The three central regions, from above downward, are named epigastric, 
umbilical, and hypogastric, the epigastric lying over the stomach, and the hypogastric, 
(sometimes called the pubic) being the lowest central region. On each side of this cen- 
tral tier of regions there are, from above downward, the hypochondriac, the lumbar 
(sometimes called the iliac), and inguinal regions. These regions are of great importance 
in descriptive anatomy, and must be familiar to the surgeon as well as the physician. 
They ought also to be recognized by every well-educated person. Beneath the right 
hypochondriac region (called hypochondriac because beneath the cartilages of the false 
or floating ribs) is the right lobe of the liver, the gall bladder, the duodenum (see Dieus- 
TION), the pancreas, and the upper part of the right kidney. Beneath the right lumbar 
region lies that part of the large intestine called the ascending colon, and also some con- 
volutions of the small intestines. The ascending colon, and its pouch-like commence- 
ment at the termination of the ilium, the last division of the small intestines, are impor- 
tant divisions of the alimentary canal. Beneath the right inguinal region lies the lower, 
pouch-like end of the ascending colon (its commencement) before mentioned, and its 
attachment, the appendix vermiformis. Beneath the left hypochondriac region are the 
greater or splenic end of the stomach, the spleen (q.v.) and extremity of the pancreas 
(q.v.), the splenic flexure of the colon and the upper half of the left kidney. Beneath 
the left lumbar region lies the descending colon, the lower part of the left kidney, and 
some convolutions of the small intestines. Beneath the left inguinal region lies the 
sigmoid fiexure of the colon (that part of it which is next the commencement of the 
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rectum) and theleft ureter. See Urretrers. Thesacral region of the body corresponds to 
that portion of the pelvis called the sacrum, the lower portion of the spinal column. 
Besides the regions enumerated, there is the general cervical region (region of the neck), 
divided into anterior, posterior, and lateral cervical regions, whose locations are obvious. 
The head is generally divided into a cranial and a facial region. The cranial region is 
again divided into frontal, coronal, occipital, parietal, and temporal regions. Leaving the 
surface we also have the basilar region of the cranium, the floor of the skull, upon which 
the brainrests. See SKELETON. ‘The facial region is divided into upper and lower facial. 
Passing to the upper extremities there are the acromial, or shoulder region, corresponding 
to the deltoid muscle; the anterior humeral region, corresponding to the front of the arm; 
and the posterior humeral region, corresponding to the back of the arm. We may also 
speak of the external and internal lateral humeral regions, to aid description. The bra- 
chial regions, anterior and posterior, are terms applied principally to the anterior and pos- 
terior aspects of the fore-arm, although the word brachium means the whole arm, from the 
shoulder to the wrist. We also have a radial region, corresponding to the radius, and 
an ulnar region, corresponding to the ulna. At the wrist is the carpal region, anterior 
and posterior; in the hand the dorsal or metacarpal (back of the hand), and the palmar 
regions. Passing to the lower extremities, in the hip there is the gluteal region (the 
buttocks), a portion of the iliac region (the hip and thigh joint), the anterior femoral 
region (the fore part of the thigh), the posterior femoral region (the posterior surface of 
the thigh), internal and external (lateral) femoral regions; popliteal region, immediately 
behind the knee joint; the anterior tibio-fibular region, the front aspect of the leg, cor- 
responding to the shin: the posterior tibio-fibular region, corresponding to the calf and 
posterior aspect of the leg; the dorsal region of the foot, corresponding to the instep; and 
the plantar region, corresponding to the sole of the foot. See ANAToMy ; ABDOMEN. 


REGISTER, LorpD, or LORD CLERK REGISTER, a Scottish officer of state who has the 
custody of the national archives. He was in former times the principal clerk of the 
kingdom, from whom all other clerks derived their authority. The office used to be 
held at pleasure, but since 1777 has been conferred for life. The lord register is assisted 
in his duties by a resident deputy. 


REGISTER or ORGAN, a name sometimes given to the sets of pipes or stops of an 
organ. See ORGAN. 


REGISTERS or VOICE, a term applied to the different kinds of sound distinguishable 
in the graduated scale of notes produced by any individual voice. Those sounds which, 
like the ordinary sounds of speech, proceed naturally and freely from the voice consti- 
tute what is called the chest voice. By means of a strained contraction of the glottis, 
notes may be produced of a higher pitch than those of the chest voice; these are called 
pe or head voice, and have & peculiar flute or flageolet-like quality of their own. 

hough often sweet and exceedingly pleasing, they cannot be used for a length of time 
without some amount of constraint or effort, and they are never so powerful, so open, 
or so impressive as the chest voice. The lower notes and, in most voices, by far the 
greater number of notes belong to the chest voice, the falsetto being only employed in 
the higher and highest sounds. The sounds produced by the head voice are called the 
upper register, those produced by the chest voice the lower register, of the voice; and such 
notes of the chest voice as may aiso be produced by the falsetto are said to belong to the 
middle register. In a properly trained voice the falsetto is so blended with the chest 
voice that there is no perceptible break between them. 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL. The English official in charge of vital statistics (q.v.). 


REGISTRATION or BIRTHS, DEATHS, anD MARRIAGES is an improvement intro- 
duced in modern times, and ingrafted on the law and social customs of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of keeping an exact account of important facts connected with 
the population of the country and its social progress. In England the first act for this 
purpose was passed in 1836, and a general registry-office was provided in London (at 
Somerset house) for England and Wales. But even before the new arrangement there 
had been long in operation an ecclesiastical mode of registration Beira geat baptisms, 
and burials in connection with each parish church, the officiating minister being required 
to keep such a register. There is no general law on this subject in the United States. 


RE'GIUM DO'NUM (Lat. royal gift), an annual grant of public money formerl 
received by the Presbyterian ministers in Ireland. It began in 1672, when Charles II. 
gave £600 of secret-service money to be distributed annually among the Presbyterian 
clergy in Ireland, on hearing that they had been loyal to him, and had even suffered on 
his account. The grant was discontinued in the latter part of the reign of that monarch, 
as well as in the time of James II., but was renewed by William III. in 1690, who 
increased it to £1200 a year. It was further augmented in 1728 by George I., in conse- 
quence of the Presbyterians having supported the house of Brunswick; raised to £2,200 
in 1784, and to £5,000 in 1792. The amount of the grant for 1863 was £39,746. The 
grant was at one time shared in by other dissenting ministers, but was latterly confined 
to the Presbyterian body. The propriety of receiving the regium donum was much dis- 
puted by those of the same persuasion in England and Scotland. The regium donum 
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was withdrawn by the act of 1869, which came into force Jan. 1, 1871, disendowing the 
Irish Episcopal church. 
RE'GIUS PROFESSOR, the name given to the professors in the English universities 


whose chairs were founded by Henry VIII. In the universities of Scotland, those pro- 
fessors are called regius professors the patronage of whose chairs is vested in the crown. 


REGLET, a flat narrow molding rising equally on both sides. It is used to separate 
panels, and to form frets, etc. | 

REGNARD, JEAN Francors, 1655-1709; b. Paris; visited Italy 1676-78, where he - 
met the Eloise of his posthumous novel La Provencale. Taken prisoner by Algerine 
pirates, he was a captive in Constantinople fortwo years. He afterward traveled over the 
n. of Europe. As a dramatist his rank in France is second to that of Moliére only. His 
best pieces are Le Joweur, which depicts the vice of gambling, to which he was himself 
addicted; and Le Legataire Universel. His Les Ménechmes is dedicated to Boileati, as a 
mark of the reconciliation whicn had been effected between them after a long literary 
controversy. Besides comedies, he wrote an opera, a tragedy, epistles, and satires. 

REGNAULT, Henri Vicror, a distinguished recent French chemist and physicist, 
was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1810. While still very young, he was left to provide for 
himself and his sister, came to Paris, and became a shopman ina bazaar. He made such 
good use of his scanty leisure, that he qualified himself for admission (in 1830) to the 
école polytechnique, and, after the two years’ course, came out asa mining engineer. He 
became a professor in Lyon, whence, in 1840, he was recalled to Paris as a member of 
the academy of sciences, in consequence of some important discoveries in organic chemis- 
try. Having filled chairs in the école polytechnique and the collége de France, he 
became, in 1854, director of the imperial porcelain manufactory at Sévres. 

He was distinguished for extreme skill and patience in experimental work, more than 
for brilliance or novelty in discovery; and devoted himself especially to the determinar 
tion of important physical data, such as the laws of expansion of gases, the measure- 
ment of temperature, latent and specific heats, etc. His greatest work is that on the 
numerical data bearing on the working of steam-engines, for which the royal society of 
London awarded him their Rumford medal. He also received the Copley medal (1869) 
of the royal society, and was one of its foreign members. In addition to numerous 
papers in the Annales de Chimie, etc., he published a Cours Hlémentatre de Chimie (4 vols., 
14th ed. 1871). He died in Jan., 1878. 


REGNAULT, JEAN Baptisrn, Baron, 1754-1829; b. Paris; visited Africa and Amer- 
ica as a sailor, and afterward studied painting with Bardin. His ‘‘ Alexander and 
Diogenes” won the grand medal in 1774. Among his most famous works are ‘‘ Perseus 
and Andromeda,” 1782; and ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 1829, 


REGRA’'TING. See ENGROSSING. 


REGULA, a band under a triglyph (q.v.) in the Doric style, or the bands between the 
canals of the triglyphs.  . 


REGULAR CANONS (Lat. canonici regulares, canons bound by rule), the name given, 
after the reform introduced into the system of cathedral clergy in the 11th c., to the mem- 
bers of those canonical bodies which adopted thatreform. They were thus distinguished 
from the so-called ‘‘secular canons,” who continued exempt from rule, and who are 
represented down to modern times by the canons, prebendaries, and other members 
of cathedral chapters, in those churches in which the full cathedral system of the Roman 
Catholic church is maintained. Therules of the regular canons being variously modified 
in different countries and ages, a variety of religious orders arose therefrom, Augustin- 
ians, Premonstratensians, etc. See CANoNs, AUGUSTINES. 


REGULAR PLANE FIGURES are those surfaces whose perimeters are equilateral and 
equiangular polygons. They are named according to the number of sides which compose 
the perimeter, being triangles, squares, pentagons, hexagons, etc., according as they have 
3, 4, 5, 6, etc., sides respectively; and to all except the square (q.v.) the prefix ‘‘ regular” 
or ‘‘equilateral and equiangular” is applied, to distinguish them from other plane figures 
which have an equal number of sides, but have not all the sides and angles equal. Cir- 
cles can be inscribed in and described about all regular figures. See Ponyeon.  Reg- 
ular bodies, solids, or polyhedrons are those solids whose sides are plane figures, all the 
plane figures being equal, similar, and regular. The number of such bodies is neces- 
sarily very limited; in fact no more than five such bodies are possible. They are the 
tetrahedron, hexahedron or cube, octahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. The 
sides or faces of the first, third, and fifth of these solids are equilateral triangles; those 
of the second are squares; and those of the fourth are regular pentagons. From these 
5 regular solids having been treated of, or described by Plato, they are generally known 
as the platonic bodies, or Plato’s 5 solids. 


REGULARS—REGULAR CLERGY (Lat. regulares, from regula, ‘‘ persons bound by 
rule’), a name used to designate that portion of the clergy, in the Catholic church, who 
belong to the monastic orders or religious congregations, and thus live under an estab- 
lished rule, commonly including the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The 
name regular is employed in contradistinction to ‘‘secular,” the term applied to the 
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clergy who are emp.oyed in the ordinary parechial duties, or at least who are not with- 
drawn from liability to such duties, by being subject to any religious rules or constitu- 
tions. The name, therefore, comprises all friars, monks, regular canons, clerks of 
the missions, and, in general, all members of clerical congregations who live under an 
approved rule. 


REGULUS. See GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


REGULUS, a term in metallurgy, which is now used in a generic sense for metals in 
different stages of purity, but which still retain, to a greater or less extent, the impurities 
they contained in the state of ore. When, for example, the ore known as the sulphuret 
of copper is smelted, the product of the different furnaces through which it passes is 
called regulus until it is nearly pure copper. The name, which signifies ‘‘ little king,” 
was first given by the alchemists to the metal antimony, on account of its power to ren- 
der gold brittle. 


REGULUS, Marcus Atiiius, a favorite hero with the Roman writers, was consul for 
the first time 267 B.c., and for his successes against the Sallentini, obtained the honor of 
atriumph. Chosen consul a second time 256 B.c., he was sent along with his colleague 
L. Manlius Vulso at the head of a navy of 330 ships (with a land army on board) against 
the Carthaginians, it being the 9th year of the first Punic war, and encountering the 
enemy’s fleet off Heraclea Minor, he totally defeated it. The Romans then landed near 
Clypea, where they established their headquarters, and ravaged the surrounding Car- 
thaginian territory with fire and sword, but Manlius being recalled to Rome with one 
half of the land forces, Regulus was left to carry on the war with the remainder. For some 
time he was victorious in every encounter, but at last (255 B.c.) suffered a total defeat; 
30,000 Romans were left dead on the field, about 2,000 fled and took shelter in Clypea, 
and Regulus, with 500 more, was taken prisoner. Regulus remained in captivity for 
five years, but when fresh reverses induced the Carthaginians to solicit peace, Regulus 
was released on parole and sent to Rome in company with the Punic envoys. The rest 
of his history is one of the most favorite of Roman tales. It is related, con amore, by the 
Roman poets and historians, as an instance and a model of the most supreme heroism, 
how Regulus at first refused to enter Rome since he was no longer a citizen; how, after 
this conscientious scruple was overcome, he declined to give his opinion in the senate, 
till that illustrious body laid upon him its commands to do so; how he then earnestly 
dissuaded them from agreeing to any of the Carthaginian proposals, even to an exchange 
of prisoners (though no reason appears why such an exchange should not have been 
effected); and how, after he had succeeded by his earnest appeals, in obtaining the 
rejection of the Carthaginian offers, he resisted all persuasions to break his parole, though 
conscious of the fate that awaited him, and, refusing even to see his family, returned 
with the ambassadors to Carthage, where the rulers, maddened by the failure of their 
schemes through his instrumentality, put him to death by the most horrible tortures. 
The common story is, that he was placed in a cask or chest stuck full of nails with the 
points projecting inward, and rolled about till he expired; and on the news of this 
event reaching Rome, retaliations equally atrocious were committed on two of the noblest 
Carthaginian prisoners. Unfortunately this noble instance of heroic patriotism and 
unflinching fortitude has not even been noticed by Polybius (about 200 B.c.}, who details 
at great length the other achievements of Regulus; and Palmerius(Paulmier de Greutes- 
mesnil) and Beaufort, two eminent historical critics, have adduced strong reasons for the 
story being merely invented for the purpose of excusing the horrible treatment of the 
captive Carthaginians. 

REHAN (originally CREHAN), ADA, actress, born in Limerick, Ireland, April 22, 1860. 
When about six years of age she went to the United States. While still at school, she 
appeared several times upon the stage, but she virtually began her stage career by a two 
years’ engagement at Mrs. Drew’s Theatre, in Philadelphia, during 1874-75. In 1876 she 
appeared in Louisville, and in 1877-78 with J. W. Albaugh’s company, performing in 
Baltimore and Albany, and playing leading juvenile parts. When Augustin Daly opened 
his theatre in New York in 1879, she joined his company, and began to play in the line 
in which she has been so successful. T'wo of her best high-comedy réles, are ‘‘ Rosalind,” 
in As You Like It, and ‘‘ Katherine,” in The Taming of the Shrew. In light comedy she 
has played, among other parts, ‘‘ Nisbee,” in A Wight Off, ‘‘ Floss,” in 7-20-8, ‘‘ Nancy,” 
in Nancy and Co., ‘Cousin Val,” in The Ratlroad of Love, and the principal female 
characters in Cinderella at School, Needles and Pins, A Wooden Spoon, The Railroad of 
Love, After Business Hours, Our English Friend, and The Last Word. Most of these 
plays are adaptations from the German, and several of the 7éles which Miss Rehan has 
played have been written with her in view. This was owing to the great success with 
which she met in Germany in 1886, a success that was repeated in Paris (1886 and ’88), 
and in London (1888 and subsequent years). 

REI, Res, or ReA, the nominal unit of account in Portugal and Brazil, but no longer 
existing as a coin; multiples of it, however, still form the authorized coinage in both 
countries. In Portugal, copper pieces of 5, 10, and 20 (vintem = 1d. nearly) reis, silver 
coins equivalent in value to 50, 100 (destoon), 200, 480 (cruzado novo), 500, and 1000 (mel- 
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reis) reis, and gold pieces of 1000, 2000, 4000 (moeda douro), 5000, 6400, 10,000 (gold 
crown), and 12,800 (dolra) reis, are the current coin of the realm ; but accounts are kept 
almost exclusively in milreis and reis. The milrei in Brazil is, however, only equivalent 
to about 56 cents (U. S.) ; while that of Portugal is fully twice this value, the exchange 
at present being about $1.14. Gold and silver coins have now almost disappeared 
in Brazil, the circulating medium consisting of notes of a milrei and upward, together 
with copper and bronze coins, 


REICHENBACH, a flourishing manufacturing t. of Saxony, 10} m. s.w. of Zwickau. 
It contains several wool mills, large dye works, which with the bleacheries employ 1500 
workman; and produces extensively woolen fabrics and damask napkins. Pop. ’95, 
24,411. 


REICHENBACH, a t. of Prussian Silesia, on the right bank of the Peilbach, roman- 
tically situated at the foot of the Eulen mountains, 380 m. s.w. by s. of Breslau. It 
ene Se te factories for spinning yarn, and carries on line nmanufactures. Pop. 
95, 14,058. 

REICHENBACH, Kart, Baron von, a German naturalist and technologist, was b. at 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg, Feb. 12, 1788, and educated at Tiibingen, where 
he received the degree of PH.D. Soon after he conceived the project of founding a new 
German state in the South sea, but his plans were watched by the French authorities, 
and being suspected to have some hidden political significance, their author was arrested 
and imprisoned for some time in the fortress of Hohenasperg. On his release he turned 
his attention to the natural sciences, and their application to the industrial arts, visiting 
the principal manufactories of Germany and France, and on his return he established at 
Villingen and Hausach kilns for the production of wood-charcoal. In 1821, in con- 
nection with Hugh count of Salm, he commenced a number of manufactories of differ- 
ent kinds at Blansko in Moravia, which were carried on under his own superintendence. 
Reichenbach’s management was so economical and effective, that the concern soon 
became extremely profitable; and Reichenbach, after a few years, was the possessor of 
a handsome fortune, which he invested in the purchase of large estates, including the 
chateau of Reisenberg, where he kept his magnifivent collection of meteorites; he was 
about the same time created a baron by the king of Wiirtemberg. Reichenbach’s posi- 
tion as manager of the works at Blansko afforded him valuable opportunities, which 
were not neglected, for scientific investigation, and the numerous new facts thus brought 
to light have been of great value to science and art. From the nature of the works, the 
objects which chiefly presented themselves to his investigation were the compound prod- 
ucts of the distillation of organic substances, and by careful analysis he succeeded in 
bringing to light a number of compounds of carbon and hydrogen not previously known. 
Among these were creosote (1833) and paraffine (q.v.). In later years he launched out 
into speculations of a wholly different character. Studying with enthusiasm the subject 
of animal magnetism, he discovered, as he thought, a new force in nature. See Op. 
His chief literary works are: Geologische Mittheilungen aus Mahren (Vienna, 1834), the 
first geological monograph published in Austria; Physikalisch-physiologische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Dynamide des Magnetismus und der Electricitat, etc., wnd thre Beziehungen mit 
der Lebenskraft (Brunswick, 1847-49); several other works on ‘‘ odic force,’’ published at 
Stuttgart between 1852 and 1858; several papers in the Newes Jahrbuch der Chemie und 
Physik ; Kohlerglaube und Afterwissenschaft (1856), in reply to a work of Karl Vogt; 
Aphorismen tiber Sensitivitét und Od (1866); Die Odische Lohe (1867). Reichenbach died 
at Leipsic, Jan. 19, 1869. 

REICHENBERG, next to Prague the largest city in the kingdom of Bohemia, stands in 
a romantic valley, on the Neisse, 52 m. n.n.e. of Prague. Cotton and woolen fabrics, 
shawls, carpets, etc., are manufactured extensively, while leather goods, pianos, and 
hydraulic machinery are also produced. During the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 Prince 
Frederick Charles had his headquarters at Reichenberg. Pop. ’90, 31,033. 


REICHENHALL, a small t. of Bavaria, on the Saale, 93 m. s.w. of Salzburg. It was 
almost wholly consumed by fire in 1834, and has been handsomely rebuilt since that 
time. It is the centre of the Bavarian salt-works, and in the manufacture of salt its 
inhabitants—’95, 4,208 in number—are for the most part employed. Of its saltsprings, 
which burst forth about 50 ft. below the surface of the ground, and to which a spacious 
shaft has been sunk, some are so strong in the brine as to be fit for boiling at once; but 
generally speaking they are subjected to a preliminary evaporating process. A brine 
conduit, 60 m. in length, conveys the water of salt springs from Berchtesgaden, through 
~ Reichenhall, over mountains nearly 2,000 ft. high, to Traunstein and Rosenheim, in the 
vicinity of which abundant timber for fuel is procurable. The salt baths of Achselmann- 
stein, famous since the 8th century, are the most important of the German Alps and are 
annually frequented by over 7000 persons. 


REICHENSPERGER, Avuaust, 1808-95, German statesman and author, studied law 
at Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin, held important judicial offices, was a member of the 
Frankfort and Erfurt parliaments, of the Prussian lower house and of the imperial 
Reichstag, and wrote a number of works on art and architecture. 


REICHSTADT, NAPoL&on FRANCOIS CHARLES JOSEPH, Duke of, described by the 
Bonapartists as NAPOLEON II., was the son of the first Napoleon by Maria Louisa of 
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Austria. and was born at Paris, Mar. 20, 1811. His father’s joy at his birth was 
unbounded. ‘“‘ C'est un roi de Rome,” he cried to the crowd of congratulators who pressed 
into his apartments on hearing the news. The infant prince was baptized on June 9, 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame, by Cardinal Fesch. After the reverses of 1814, Napo- 
leon, it will be remembered, abdicated in favor of his son, but the senate took no notice 
of Napoleon II., and called Louis XVIII. to occupy the French throne; whereupon 
Maria Louisa and her child removed to the palace of Schénbrunn, near Vienna, where 
they remained till the treaty of Vienna had re-arranged the affairs of Europe. Maria 
Louisa then proceeded to take possession of the sovereign duchy of Parma, which had 
been conferred upon her, while her son continued to reside at the Austrian court with 
his grandfather Franz I., who was much attached to him. By an imperial patent, dated 
July 22, 1818, he was created duke of Reichstadt, with the rank of an Austrian prince, 
and received a liberal education, but never enjoyed robust health, nor exhibited a vigor- 
ous intelligence. At the July revolution in 18380 his name was mentioned as a candidate 
for the French throne, and Talleyrand, it is even believed, proceeded to Vienna for the 
purpose of advocating his cause, but was coldly received, and the project dropped. Des- 
tiny had indeed determined otherwise. The constitution of the poor youth was utterly 
undermined by laryngeal phthisis, and July 22, 1832, he expired at Schénbrunn. His 
last words, addressed to his mother, were very touching as an expression of almost 
childish despair, ‘‘ Ich gehe unter, meine Mutter, meine Mutter /” He was interred with 
magnificent pomp in the imperial tomb at Vienna. 
REICHSTAG, THe. See GERMANY; POLITICAL PARTIES, GERMAN. 


REID, Mayne, b. Ireland, 1818; educated for the church, but the thirst for adven- 
ture induced him to set out for Mexico. In 18388 he visited New Orleans, and made sev- 
eral hunting and trading excursions among the Indians, gaining that knowledge of 
scenery, manners, and characteristics which he afterwards used to advantage in his Scalp- 
Hunters, White Chief, and many other romances. He devofed five years to travel in the 
United States; in 1845 obtained a commission, and served with distinction in the Mexi- 
can war. While in this country he contributed largely to the magazines, and estab- 
lished an unsuccessful periodical called Onward. In 1849 he organized a body of men 
in New York, to proceed to Hungary, to aid in the struggle for independence, but on 
reaching Paris he received the news of the total failure of the Hungarian insurrection. 
Capt. Reid afterwards returned to England, where he devoted himself to literature, and 
inaugurated several periodicals. Among his many works are The Rifle Rangers ; Desert 
Home, or Family Robinson; The Boy Hunters; TheWar-Traud,; and Gwen Wynn, a romance 
of the Wye. Hed. 1883. 


REID, THomas, was b. April 26, 1710, at Strachan, a country parish in Kincardine: 
shire, where his father was minister. His mother belonged to the well-known family of 
Gregory (q.v.). Reid began his education at the parish-school of Kincardine, and at 
the age of 12 he became a student of Marischal college in Aberdeen. His master in 
philosophy was Dr. G. Turnbull, one of the earliest representatives of the properly 
Scottish school. He took his degree of M.A. in 1726, and continued to reside in Aber- 
deen as college librarian, his chief studies being mathematics and the philosophy of New- 
ton. In 1736 he left Aberdeen, and went, in company with a friend, to England, where 
he was introduced to the most distinguished men in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 
In the following year he was presented by the senatus of King’s college to the parish- 
church of New Machar in Aberdeenshire. The parishioners were bitterly opposed to 
his appointment, but his conduct and manner gradually won them over. It is said that, 
from distrust of his powers, instead of composing for the pulpit himself, he preached 
the sermons of the English divines Tillotson and Evans. In 1740 he was married toa 
cousin of his own, who greatly aided him in the work of his parish. In 1739 Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature appeared; the perusal of which gave the impulse that deter- 
mined his future philosophical career. He had fully adopted the idealism of Berkeley, 
but was now revolted by the conclusions drawn from it by Hume, and in consequence 
was led to seek a new foundation for the common notions as toa material world. In 
1748 he contributed to the Royal Society of London a short essay on Quantity, occasioned 
by what he considered an abusive application, by Hutcheson, of the forms of mathe- 
matical reasoning to ethics. In 1752 he was appointed one of the professors of philos- 
ophy in King’s college, Aberdeen, the senatus being the patrons of the chair. Here he 
followed the established course of teaching in three successive years to the same 
students, mathematics, natural philosophy, and moral philosophy. He took an active 
part in all the business of the university. He was also the founder of a literary society 
in Aberdeen, which enrolled among its members, Campbell, Beattie, Gerrard, and other 
men of ability; to this society he submitted his first draft of the Inquiry into the Human 
Mind. In 1763 he was chosen to succeed Adam Smith as professor of moral philosophy 
in the university of Glasgow. He was now rescued from the necessity of teaching 

hysical science, and devoted himself thenceforth to metaphysical and mental specu- 
tions. In 1764 he published his Jnqguiry. His thirst for general science never left him; 
at the age of 55, he attended Black’s lectures on heat. He continued in the duties of 
his chair till 1781, when he retired to devote his remaining strength to the publica- 
tion of his works on the mind. In 1785 the Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers 
appeared; and in 1788 the Active Powers. These treatises must always be looked upon 
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as constituting the first complete and systematic work on the science of the human 
mind. In 1774 he had contributed his account of Aristotle’s logic to lord Kames’s 
Sketches. The publication of the Active Powers was the close of his career as an author, 
although to the end of his life he kept up his bodily and mental vigor, and his inter- 
est in science. His only surviving daughter had married the son of Gershom Car- 
michael (the real founder of the Scottish school of philosophy); she it was that, after 
the death of his wife, in 1792, cared for him in his last years. He was taken ill sud- 
denly in the autumn of 1796, and died Oct. 7. He was under the middle size, but had 
great muscular stength, and was addicted to exercise in the open air. 

Reid had many points of resemblance to his great contemporary Kant. Both were 
occupied up to middle life with mathematical and physical studies; both were roused to 
metaphysical research by Hume, and each became in his own country the chief of 
a school whose aim was to deliver philosophy from skepticism, and to do so by resting 
finally on principles of intuitive, or a-priorz origin. 

Reid’s refutation of Berkeley, notwithstanding the powerful support of Hamilton, is 
now considered by many to be a failure. 


REID, WHITELAW, b Ohio, 1837; graduated in 1856 at Miami University ; was super- 
intendent of public schools in South Charleston, Ohio, and then editor of the Xenia 
News, which he purchased about 1858, and which was one of the earliest newspapers in 
the west to advocate Mr. Lincoln for the presidency. In the winter of 1860-61 Mr. Reid 
was in Columbus, Ohio, as a correspondent, and next became city editor of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and acted as war-correspondent of that paper in 1861, his vivid descriptions of 
battles which he witnessed gaining for him a wide reputation as a writer of remarkable 
brilliancy. He was attached to the staff of Gen. Rosecrans, was present at the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, and in the spring of 1862 was sent to Washington by the Gazette. 
He was appointed librarian to the house of representatives, was present at, and wrote a 
graphic description of, the battle of Gettysburg, and had by this time become recog- 
nized as one among the few leading war-correspondents of any nation. In 1865 he 
traveled through the south with Hon. Salmon P. Chase, and described the condition of 
that section in his After the War. He was for two years a cotton-planter in Alabama 
and Louisiana, but in 1868 became one of the principal editors of the Cincinnati Gazetie. 
He had already (in 1862) been offered by Mr. Greeley a position on the editorial staff of 
the New York 7ribwne; and this offer being renewed in 1868, it was accepted, and Mr. 
Reid became managing editor of that journal. He was editor-in-chief while Mr. Gree- 
ley was running for the presidency in 1872, and on the death of the latter became pro- 
prietor of the 7rzbune, a position which he still occupies. Mr. Reid has been prominent 
in various charitable movements, such as procuring temporary homes in the country in 
summer for poor children by means of the 7rdbune ‘‘ fresh-air fund,” and in sending New 
York street-boys to the west, and placing them in positions there, among the farming 
population. In dispensing these charities he has been remarkably successful. In 1878 
he was elected a regent of the state university; in 1889-92 was U. S. minister to France; 
in 1892 was the unsuccessful candidate of the republican party for the vice-presidency 
of the United States; and in 1897 was the special ambassador of the United States to 
Great Britain on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubilee. 


REID, Sir WILLIAM, 1791-1858; b. Scotland; entered the army, served in the penin- 
sula in the war of 1812, at the battle of Waterloo, and in the attack on Algiers in 1816, 
He was governor of Bermuda 1888-46, and of the Windward islands 1846-48, when he 
returned to England, and became engineer in command at Woolwich. He was chair- 
man of the executive committee of the great exhibition of 1851, governor of Malta 
1851-58, and was appointed maj.-gen. in 1856. He wrote An Attempt to Develop the Law 
of Storms, etc., 1838; and The Progress of the Development of the Law of Storms, 1849. 


REIDVILLE, a town in Spartanburg co., S. C.; on the Southern railroad; 13 miles 
s.w. of Spartanburg. It contains the Reidville female college, Reidville male high school, 
the historic Nazareth church (Presb.), cotton gin, flour, grist, and saw mills, and wagon 
factory. Pop. ’90, 156. 

REIGATE, a municipal borough parish and market t. of Surrey, pleasantly situated 
at the southern base of the North Downs, 23 m. s. of London by the South-eastern 
railway. From very early times it was considered a place of strength; and after the 
conquest it was granted to the earls of Warrenne. Of the castlé built by these earls, 
only very slight vestiges remain; but beneath the site are several large vaults or caverns, 
excavated in the sandstone not earlier than the 13th century. The church is in various 
styles of architecture—the oldest portions dating from the 12th century. Under its 
chancel is buried Charles Howard, earl of Effingham. Pop. ’91, 22,646. 


REIGN GF LERROR, the name given to that period in the history of France when 
the revolutionary government, under the guidance of Maximilien Robespierre, sup- 
ported itself by the pure operation of terror, exterminating with the guillotine all the 
enemies, or supposed enemies, of the democratic dictatorship. In the year 1793 the 
convention vested the government in a ‘‘ committee of public safety,” a body belonging 
to the party of the Mountain, and of which Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just became 
the triumvirate. This committee, to which every other authority in the country was 
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subjected, deliberated in secret, and the convention sanctioned all its decrees. Louis 
XVI. had already been brought to the scaffold; and on Oct. 16 his queen, Marie 
Antoinette, after being subjected to every possible indignity, was beheaded; the princess 
Elizabeth sharing the same fate on May 10, 1794. The execution of the Girondists (q.v.) 
followed, and that of the duke of Orleans. The guillotine became the only instrument 
of government: a look or a gesture might excite suspicion, and suspicion was death. 
The calendar was_ remodeled, and all religious rites suppressed. When the power of 
the committee had attained its climax, a decree was passed abrogating every delay or 
usage calculated to protect an accused person; but from that moment a reaction began. 
A section of the mountain party were satiated with blood, and had become impatient of 
the control of Robespierre. On July 28, 1794, he was denounced in the convention for 
his barbarities, and his death (see ROBESPIERRE) brought to a close this sanguinary era 
in French history. 


REIVKIAVIK. See REYKIAVIK. 


RE, ILE DE (Rex insula) is a small island on the coast of the French department of 
Charente Inférieure, opposite the city of La Rochelle, from which it is separated by the 
Pertuis Breton. It is about 16 m. long. and 3 m. broad. It contained ’91, 12,500 in- 
habitants, most of whom are engaged in fishing. The island is skirted by high cliffs, 
and strongly fortified by four forts. It has several good harbors and light-houses; but 
there are neither springs nor wood on the island, and next to fishing, the culture of the 
vine constitutes the chief occupation of the islanders. Figs, pears, and other fruits, and 
sea-salt, are the principal articles of the trade of the island. St. Martin which ranks as 
the capital of Ré, is a well-fortified little town with a good harbor 11 m. w.n.w. of Rochelle 
and is the chief seat of the trade. Oyster-farming is another important branch of in- 
dustry. See OYSTER. 


REIMARUS, HERMANN SAMUEL, a German philologist of high eminence, was b. in 
1694 at Hamburg, where his father was professor at the Johanneum gymnasium. He 
visited the universities at Jena and Wittenberg, traveled afterward in Holland and Eng- 
land, and was, on his return, elected rector at Wismar, and subsequently professor of 
Hebrew and mathematics at the gymnasium of Hamburg. He died there in 1768. He 
is the author of the so-called Wolfenbditttelsche Hragmente eines Unbekannten, first published 
by Lessing in his Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Literatur aus den Schitzen der Wolfenbiit- 
telschen Bibliothek. These Fragmente, up to that time only known in MS. by a few of 
Reimarus’s most intimate friends, produced the profoundest sensation throughout Ger- 
many: since in them, the author, in the boldest and most trenchant manner, denied the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. Another work, in the same direction, is his Vor- 
nehmste Wahrheiten der Nutiirlichen Religion; of a miscellaneous character are his Pr- 
mitia Wismariensia; De Vita Fabricii; Dissertatio de Assessoribus Synedrit Magni, etc. 
His edition of Dio Cassius is one of the most valuable contributions to classical 
philology. 

REINDEER, Cervus tarandus or Tarandus rangifer, a species of deer (q.v.), a native 
chiefly of the arctic regions; by far the most valuable and important of all the species 
of deer, and the only one which has been thoroughly domesticated and brought into 
service by man. It is found wild in Europe, Asia, and America, in Spitzbergen, and in 
Greenland. It is not, however, a native of Iceland, but was introduced into that island 
by governor Thodal in 1770, and soon became thoroughly naturalized; great herds now 
roaming over the wildest parts of the interior, but approached with difficulty by the 
hunter, and of little value to the inhabitants. It is not there known as a domestic 
animal. The reindeer attains its greatest size in the arctic regions; and in western 
Europe it is not found very far to the s. of the arctic circle; but in Siberia and in 
America its range extends much further to the s., almost to the latitude of Quebec in 
America; and in the w. of Asia along the whole chain of the Ural mountains, and even 
to the s. of Astrakhan, almost to the Caucasus. 

The wild reindeer of Lapland is almost equal in size to the stag, but there are great 
differences of size in different districts, the largest size being generally attained in very 
polar regions. The domesticated reindeer is never so large as the largest wild ones; 
but the domesticated reindeer of Siberia is, like the wild one, much larger than that of 
Lapland. ‘The reindeer is very inferior in gracefulness to the stag, and indeed to most 
species of deer, being of a rather heavy appearance, with comparatively short and stout 
limbs, the withers much elevated as in the elk, and the neck carried almost straight for- 
ward. The tail is very short. There is little or no mane, but the hair of the lower parts 
of the neck is very long and shaggy. Both sexes have large horns, those of the male 
being larger and often more than 4 ft. long. They are slender and cylindrical almost to 
the tip in young animals, but in old ones become palmated there, although still slender 
and cylindrical at the base; they are more or less branched, and from the base spring 
one or two branches, comparatively short, but also in old animals much palmated, so 
that the armature of the head is of a very peculiar appearance. The reindeer is said to 
use its horns to remove the snow from the lichens which form great part of its winter 
food; it also scrapes up the snow with its feet and turns it up with its snout; and by a 
beautiful provision of nature the feet, forehead, and nose are protected by a remarkably 
hard skin. The reindeer is gregarious, partially migratory—its migrations, however, not 
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being regulated by climate, but by the facility of obtaining food. To the Laplander the 
reindeer constitutes the chief part of his wealth; and many Laplanders possess herds of 
2,000 and upward, which they feed chiefly in the mountainous tracts 1n summer, and in 
the lower grounds in winter. The flesh 1s excellent, as is also the milk, which is much 
used. The skins are used for clothing, tents, and bedding. The hard skin of the face 
and feet is much valued by the Laplanders for making shoes. The reindeer is also 
extremely valuable as a beast of draught, for which purpose it is harnessed to sledges. 
It is capable of maintaining a speed of 9 or 10 m. an hour for a long time, and can easily 
draw a weight of almost 200 lbs. besides the sledge. It is much employed for this pur- 
pose in Siberia as well as in Lapland; but in America it is merely an object of chase, 
valued for its flesh, fat, and hide. Among other methods resorted to by the Esquimaux 
and other Indians for its capture is that of making pits in the snow, covered with a slab 
of ice, which revolves on its own center when the reindeer sets foot on it. The flesh and 
fat are made into pemmican (q.v.), besides being used in a fresh state. A very thick 
layer of fat lies under the skin of the back of the male. The American reindeer is called 
the CARIBOU, and is sometimes regarded as a distinct variety, but the differences are 
very slight. Although the reindeer has been found to live for years when brought to 
Britain, the climate does not seem suitable to it. 

The reindeer suffers grievously during summer from the attacks of various kinds of 
insects, and particularly of a species of bot (q.v.), which is sometimes destructive. See 
illus., DEER, Erc., vol. IV. 


REINDEER MOSS, Cenomyce rangiferina or Cladonia rangiferina, a lichen of great 
importance to the Laplanders and other inhabitants of the northernmost regions of 
Europe and Asia, as forming the chief winter food of the reindeer. It is found in almost 
all parts of the world, but is most abundant and luxuriant in the arctic regions. It is 
common in Britain, growing in moors and on mountains. It covers extensive tracts in 
Lapland and other very northern countries, making them even in summer as white as 
snow, and often thus occupies the ground in pine forests. When pine forests are 
destroyed by fire it soon springs up in its greatest luxuriance. It 1s a very variable 
plant, but always consists of a much-branched erect cylindrical tubular thallus, with 
small perforations in the axils. It attains a heightof 2 in. and upward. The branches 
of plants which grow together usualiy mix very intricately into one mass. The impor- 
tance of this lichen was first brought into notice by Linnzeus in a beautiful passage of his 
Hlora Lapponica. The reindeer reach it by scraping with their feet, even when it is 
covered with very deep snow. It is capable of being used for human food, and was 
recommended for this purpose in times of dearth by an edict of Gustavus III. of Sweden. 
Its taste is pleasant, although attended with a slight pungency or acridity. It is gen- 
erally boiled in reindeer milk. Its nutritious qualities depend chiefly on the lichenin 
(q.v.) which it contains. See illus., MossEs, ETc., vol. X. 

REINHART, CHARLES STANLEY, an American artist and illustrator, was b. in Penn. 
in 1844; served as a telegraph operator in the civil war. After working in a steel manu- 
factory in Pittsburg for three years he studied art abroad. He returned to America and 
devoted most of his time to illustrating, but also painted many pictures, among which is 
** Cast Ashore,’’ which received a medal at the Paris salon. He d. in 1896. 


REINKENS, JosepH HUBERT, b. at Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1821; studied 
theology at Bonn; ordained priest of the Roman Catholic church; was cathedral preacher 
1852-53, and in 1857 appointed professor at Breslau. In 1870 he united with Dollinger 
in the Old Catholic movement; was suspended by the bishop of Breslau, and the students 
were forbidden to attend his lectures. In 1875 he was consecrated bishop at Rotterdam 
by the Jansenist bishop of Deventer. He soon took the oath of allegiance to the goy- 
ernment, and was recognized by the emperor as a Catholic bishop. He published several 
theological and philosophical works. He d. 1896. 


REIS EFFENDI, a title formerly given to an officer of state in the Ottoman empire. 
He was the chancellor of the empire, and minister of foreign affairs. His duty in the 
first-mentioned capacity was to confer with the grand vizier regarding the orders and 
instructions to be sent to the different provinces, and regarding the proper decision on 
any subject affecting the empire, whether internal or external; and in the latter capacity 
he had the sole and exclusive charge of the relations of the Porte with foreign courts. 


REIS’SIGER, Karu Gorrires, 1798-1859; b. Wittenberg, Germany; educated at 
Leipsic, and studied music at Vienna, Munich, and other cities. The greater part of his 
life was spent at Dresden, where he was first director of music, and later chapel master. 
He published a melodrama and several operas, but 1s best known by his oratorio David, 
and by his songs. 


REJOINDER, in English law, means the pleading of a defendant in answer to a plain- 
tiff’s replication. The order of pleading is declaration, plea, replication, rejoinder, sur- 
rejoinder, rebutter, surrebutter, etc., each party alternately delivering one of these 
pleadings. 

RELAPSING FEVER is one of the three great species of continued fever common ip 
Great Britain, the two others being typhus and typhoid. Although the disease has been 
accurately described by several physicians during the last century (since 1789), its present 
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name was given to it only about 1850 by Dr. Jenner. It had previously been vaguely 
known under the various names of five-day fever, sev2n-day fever, mild yellow fever, short 
fever, short relapsing fever, etc., and has often been confounded with common continued 
fever. It has attracted special notice since 1843-44, when there was prevalent in Scot 

land ‘‘an epidemic fever characterized by the suddenness of its onset, its wide diffusion, 
its short duration, and its small mortality; by its proneness to relapses, by the frequent 
occurrence of petechie, of something like black vomit, and of yellowness of the skin; 
by the absence of intestinal ulcers; and by profuse sweatings, whereby the fever seemed 
to be solved.” This fever was supposed at the time by Alison and other eminent physi: 
cians who described it, to have been a new and hitherto unknown pestilence; but Jen. 
ner’s subsequent researches showed, as has been already mentioned, tua’ in this respect 
they were in error, epidemics of this kind having previously occurred in Scotland or 
Ireland (or both simultaneously) in 1786, 1739-41, 1800-01, and 1816-20. 

Relapsing fever usually begins suddenly with rigors, a sense of chilliness and frontal 
headache. Febrile reaction soon sets in; the tongue is coated with a thick moist whitish 
fur ; and the skin is often so yellow as to approach to jaundice (a phenomenon that never 
occurs in typhus or typhoid fever), By the fifth or sixth day there is usually delirium. 
After the above-described symptoms have lasted for a period varying from five to eight 
days, generally on the seventh day, a sudden change takes place. This change com- 
mences with a copious perspiration, which is followed by a rapid falling of the pulse to 
its healthy rate (or even lower), and the patient appears nearly well. . But from the fifth 
to the eighth day of this seeming convalescence a sudden relapse occurs, and all the 
primary symptoms return; these run a rather shorter course than before, and again 
terminate in sweating and in a second convalescence, which is in most cases permanent. 
The relapse sometimes, however, occurs three or even four times. 

Death is a rare termination of relapsing fever, and when it does occur it is usually 
before the seventh day of the disease. No special anatomical lesion is observed in the 
bodies of those who succumb to this disease, but enlargement of the spleen is by no 
means uncommon. 

The treatment to be adopted is simple. The bowels should be opened at the com- 
mencement of the attack by calomel and rhubarb, and, if necessary, kept open subse- 
quently with castor oil or saline aperients. The headache must be encountered by 
leeches or cupping if the patient is robust, and by blisters or dry cupping if he canno 
bear the loss of blood. The vomiting is often hard to check: if effervescing draughts 
fail, it may sometimes be combated by calomel and opium combined in pills. 

Its cause is unknown, but it mainly attacks the poor and the ill-housed and ill-fed. 
Its poison appears to be a specific kind; the phenomena of the fever are very different 
from those of typhus and typhoid fevers; and persons recovering from these diseases 
may catch, by contagion, this disease, while patients convalescent from this fever may 
take typhus or typhoid fever. It has been supposed by some physicians to be allied to 
yellow fever, but it seems more nearly to resemble some form of remittent fever (q.v.), 
on account of the repetition of the rigors after a regular daily period of from two or 
three days. It is thought by some to be a bacterial disease. See GeRM THEORY. 


RELATIVE KEYS, in music, the keys most nearly related to any key and whose scales 
have the greater number of their notes in common withit. The keys which are most nearly 
related to a major key, taken as principal, and into which it may most easily pass, are 
its dominant, or fifth above; its subdominant, or fifth below—each of which differs from 
it by only one sharp or one flat—and its re/ati’ve minor key; that is, the key which has 
the same signature, is in its descending scale the same, the ascending scale differing by 
two notes. In the same way, the keys most nearly related to a minor key are its domv- 
nant and subdominant and its relative major. Thus the relative keys of C major, as prin- 
cipal key, are G major, F major, and A minor; and the relative keys of A minor are EB 
minor, D minor, and C major. A more remote degree of relationship subsists between 
a major key and the dominant and subdominant of its relative minor, or between a 
minor key and the dominant and subdominant of its relative major. A major key is also 
closely connected with its tonic minor, or the minor key of the same tonic, as the two 
keys have the tonic, dominant, and subdominant in common. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS differ from personal and other pronouns (q.v.) in this, that, 
besides standing for nouns, they at the same time have the power of conjunctions. They 
join sentences or clauses by relating, or referring back directly, to something just named. 

he relatives in English are who, which, and that. What is used for that which, thus 
embracing both relative and antecedent. In many cases who or which can beresolved into a 
conjunction and a personal pronoun, Ex. ‘“ At last the surgeon was called in, who 
(=and he) straightway amputated the limb.” ‘‘Why consult Charles, who (=for or 
since he) knows nothing of the matter?” ‘‘ Ahab seized the vineyard of Naboth, which 
= although—uit) he had no title to.” In cases where they are not thus resolvable, they 
introduce sentences or clauses to limit nouns, the relative clause serving the purpose o1 
an adjective. Ex. ‘‘ He picked out all the men who had blue eyes” (= the blue-eyed). 
‘“The house which stands (= situated) half-way up the hill is the most cheerful.” 

Who is employed when the reference is to persons, and which when it is to inferior 
animals or things. That is applied to both persons and things; but it does not follow 
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that it may be used at pleasure instead of who or which. Whenever a who or which is 
resolvable as above described, the substitution of that would alter the meaning; in the 
last, e.g., of the three examples given, it would make the sentence declare that Ahab 
seized the particular one of Naboth’s vineyards to which he had not a title; implying 
that he had a title to some other vineyard or vineyards of Naboth. It is only when the 
purpose of the relative clause is to limit or define the thing meant that that is ever 
applied; and for this purpose its use isin general preferable to that of who or which. 
It is easier and more idiomatic to say, ‘‘ All the men that had blue eyes,” than ‘‘ All the 
men who,” etc.; and who would think of saying, ‘‘ This is the house which Jack built”? 
Besides, that so employed often avoidsambiguities that would attend who or which. 
Ex. ‘‘ His conduct surprised his English friends, who had not known him long.” This 
may mean either that his English friends generally were surprised, for the reason that 
they had not known him long; or that only a portion of them—those, namely, that had 
not known him long—were offended. If the latter is the meaning intended, it would 
remove all ambiguity to write, ‘‘ His English friends that had not known him long.” 

The use of the demonstrative that as a relative is common to the Teutonic languages, 
but is unknown in Greek and Latin and in the Romanic languages. The relatives proper 
(and the many derivatives and compounds formed from them) in all the allied languages 
begin with & or an equivalent of & (qv, hv, hw=wh, w, h). Sans. kas, Gr. kos or pos 
(how), Lat. quis, gui, Pol. kto, Goth. hoas, Ger. wer, Dan. hvi (pron. v2), Eng. who, how, 
Fr. qui, It. chi. 

The relatives proper are also used (sometimes with a slight variation of form) to ask 
questions, when they are called interrogatives. 


RELATIVE RANK, in the army and navy, signifies the precedence which certain non- 
combatant officers and others are entitled to take among their combatant brethren; for 
instance, a controller has the relative rank of maj.gen., a naval surgeon that of a naval 
lieut., etc. Relative rank carries with it all precedence and advantages attaching to the 
military rank with which it corresponds, and regulates rates of lodging-money, number 
of servants, rations of fuel and light (or allowances in their stead), detention, and prize- 
money. Relative rank does not entitle the holder to salutes from ships or fortresses, 
nor e the turning out of guards, and, of course, it does not confer any right to com- 
mand. 

The relative rank of the several civil departments is stated under their respective 
headings; see MeprcaAt. DEPARTMENT, PurRvEyors, etc. It only remains to show the 
relative rank of the army and navy in England and the United States. 


English Army. Finglish Navy 
Che WAT RATE TS sete sonnel are Admiral of the fleet. 
Generale” ere. .3 a eee a pA Aduirals. 
Lieutenant generala®, so vqcsis x <cmnek Vice-admirals, 
Major-generals*... : POS SP RPP AGRI Rear-admirals. 

RN Teg a Captains of the fleet. 
Brigadier-generals [sre eeeeeeeeees Commodores, ist and 2d class. 
Colonels eter ste cus tae ee re Captains over three years’ service. 
Lieutenant-colonels*.............08. Captains under three years’ service. 
Lieutenant-colonels +......... eats Commanders. 

MSTOrs er : .o.'. ater Meme teenta, ten .. Lieutenants of 8 years’ standing. 
Captaris." ste ceed mens ae ee Lieutenants under 8 years’ standing. 
Dieutenants™ nt. ae eee .. Sub-lieutenants. 
Sub-lieutenants*....... ninaeae ie eee Midshipmen. 

U.S. Army. U. S&S. Navy. 
second-leutenant.;:.).. gi...) Soo Ensign. 
First-lieutenant.: 52.0008 ela Master. 
Captain jennss6. op ae Rat Sees Lieutenant. 
Major carne ees sere aie dees Lieutenant-commander, 
Lieutenant-colonel...:.......... ...- Commander. 
Colonel ini a tape ee eats: sce te tate 
Brigadier-veneral ic. etete. ye eas Commodore. 
Major-general..... anne ts Ge Pe ee Rear-admiral. 
Lieutenant-general... ........... .- Vice-admiral. 
SFOHOT A fie a stat, uit ats ae Admiral, 


The officers in the marine corps rank with those bearing the same titles in the army. 


_ RELEASE, in American law, is a discharge of some interest in land, or of some legal 
right. Thus, where one who is the owner of land gives or transfers his right to another 
who has some prior estate in possession, the deed by which this is done is a release, 


* According to date of commission, + Junior of the rank, 
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Formerly it was usual for A to give a lease of land to B, and next day to give a release 
conveying the rest of the estate to B. The term ‘‘ release” is also used as a discharge of 
all demands or rights of action in reference to a particular matter. 

A release may be either express or implied, as it is made in direct form or arises 
from an act of the creditor or owner. When the releasor performs some act which the 
law presumes to be a release to other parties, it is called a release by operation of the 
Jaw. In making a general release the words ‘‘ claims or demands” are usually employed. 
But even when general words are used, the court will often limit their application in 
accordance with the circumstances giving rise to the release. Where a witness is rendered 
incompetent to testify by a personal interest in the property in dispute, a release from 
the proper party will make him competent. In real-estate law the terms used in a 
release are usually ‘‘remised, released, and forever quit-claimed.” Five kinds of 
releases in real-estate law are given: those which pass the estate, those which pass the 
right, as from a disseizee to a disseizor; those which release by enlargement, as where a 
landlord gives his reversionary interest to a tenant in possession; release by way of 
extinguishment, as of an easement; and release by feoffment and entry, where one of 
two disseizors obtains a release from the disseizee and thereby gains the estate in fee to 
the exclusion of the other. 


RELEVANCY, in Scotch law, means the condition of a plea which is well founded in 
point of law, provided it be true in fact. An objection to the relevancy corresponds in 
many respects to a demurrer in English. 


RELICS (Gr. leipsana, Lat. reliqguie, remains), the name given in theological and 
historical nomenclature to what may be in general described as the personal memorials 
of those among the dead who have been distinguished during life by eminent qualities, 
especially by sanctity or by remarkable religious services. Under the same name are 
classed certain objects which are believed to be memorials of the life of our Lord upon 
earth, and especially of his passion and death. Such memorials of the distinguished 
dead have at all times and in all states of society, however rude, been held in honor 
among men. But the question as to relics is chiefly important in relation to Christian 
history, in which the name is restricted to a single class of memorials, viz., to objects 
which derive their value from their connection with our Lord and with the saints; as, 
for example, fragments of our Lord’s cross or crown of thorns, portions of the dust, the 
bones, the blood, the instruments of torture, the chains, etc., of the martyrs, the mortal 
remains, the clothes, the books, and other objects of personal use of the other saints, 
and even objects to which a certain indirect sacred interest is given by their being 
brought into contact with the direct memorials of the distinguished dead, as by their 
being placed on the tombs of the martyrs, touched with the relics, or blessed at the 
shrine or sanctuary of the saints, etc. In all such cases the motive of religious honor, 
however differently it arises, is precisely the same, viz., the association of the object 
which is honored with the personage whose virtues or services are the subject of grateful 
veneration. The merits of relics, in their theological aspect, are beyond the scope of 
this publication. We shall confine ourselves to an outline of the history of the venera- 
tion of relics, and to an explanation of the conflicting views of the rival Christian com- 
munions on the subject. 

The very earliest monuments of Christian history contain evidences of the deep and 
reverential affection with which martyrs of the faith, their mortal remains, and every- 
thing connected with their martyrdom, were regarded by their fellow-Christians, and 
for which Catholics profess to find warrant in many passages of the Old and of the New 
Testament, as Ex. xiii. 19; Deut. xxxiv. 6; 2 Kings xili. 21, and xxiii. 16-18; Isaiah xi. 
10; Matt. ix. 20-22; Acts v. 12-16, and xix. 11, 12. The contemporary letter of the 
church of Smyrna attests this plainly as to the martyrdom of Polycarp; Pontian’s Life 
of Cyprian tells of their stealing the martyr’s body, and carrying it away by night in holy 
triumph with lights and torches. At an early period, too, miracles are described as con- 
nected with relics. Thus Ambrose (Ep. xxii. 1, 2) tells of a blind man’s sight restored 
by his touching the bodies of the martyrs Gervasius and Protasius; and similar wonders 
are detailed by Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xviii.), Chrysostom (dn S. Ignatium, n. 5), Leo 
the great (Serm. iv. 4); insomuch that the possession of relics of the martyrs, and even 
the occasional touching of them, was regarded as a special happiness (Gregory Naz. 
Orat. in S. Theodorum), and that not merely individuals, but, according to Theodoret 
the historian, even cities were content to share with each other portions of the sacred 
treasure (Theodoret, Grac. Affectionum Curatio, disp. viii.). Connected with this feel. 
ing, too, is found a belief of a certain sacred efficacy in the presence or the touch of the 
relics, and especially there is ascribed by Chrysostom, Basil, Theodoret, and other 
fathers, to prayers offered before the relics, a virtue in dispelling or warding off sickness, 
diabolical machinations, and other evils. Hence we find that altars were erected over 
the tombs of the martyrs, or at least that relics were invariably placed on the altars, 
wherever erected, insomuch that the Trullan council ordered the demolition of all altars 
in which no relics had been deposited. Far more sacred than the relics of martyrs was 
the cross of our Lord, which was believed to have been discovered at Jerusalem by 
Helena (q.v.), mother of the emperor Constantine. Minute portions of the wood were 
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distributed to the principal churches; and Cyril of Jerusalem, within less than a century 
after the discovery of the cross, describes the precious wood as dispersed throughout the 
world. It must be added, too, that even at this early period, many abuses and super- 
stitions had crept in, which even the fathers who admit the worship do not fail to con- 
demn. 

The practice of relic-worship, however, and the feeling on which it was founded, 
were not suffered to pass without a protest. Vigilantius, in a treatise which is now lost, 
but the tenor of whieh is learned from his adversary, Jerome, reprobated in the strong- 
est terms the excesses to which it was carried, and indeed the essential principles on 
which the practice rests. But the protest fell without drawing an echo from the con- 
temporary mind. Vigilantius had so few followers, that were it not for the refutation 
of his work against relics composed by Jerome, we should have no record of his oppo- 
sition to the popular view; and it is urged by Catholics, as a proof of the universal 
acquiescence of the church of the 4th c. in the practice of relic-worship, that in an age 
remarkable for intellectual activity and for polemical ardor—an age which in 25 years 
saw nearly 30 councils in the cause of the Pelagian heresy—it was not even found neces- 
sary to call a single council to condemn Vigilantius. 

The writings of Augustine, of Paulinus of Nola, of Ephrem the Syrian, of Gregory 
the great, and others, are full of examples of the miraculous virtue ascribed to relics, 
and of the variety and the extensive multiplication of sacred memorials of all kinds. 
Nor was this confined to the orthodox alone; all the different parties in the controversy 
on the incarnation agreed with Catholics and with one another on this subject, and even 
the Iconoclasts, at the very time that they most fiercely repudiated the use of images, 
admitted without difficulty the veneration of relics. 

In the age of the crusades a fresh impulse was given to the worship of relics in the 
west by the novelty and variety of the sacred objects brought home from the churches 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Constantinople by crusaders, by palmers returning from Pales- 
tine, and by the Latin conquerors of Constantinople; and it is admitted by the most 
zealous Catholics that at this period many false, and perhaps even absurd and ridiculous 
relics were introduced, and were successfully commended to the veneration of indi- 
viduals or individual churches in the west; nor do they venture to doubt that abuse and 
superstition found their way side by side with what they regard as the genuine and 
authorized worship of the church. Nevertheless, with the exception of the Waldenses, 
Wycliffe, and a few isolated individuals, the practice remained unchallenged till the 
16th c., when, in common with many other doctrines and practices of the church of 
Rome, it was utterly repudiated by the reformers. Catholics, however, allege that the 
practice, as sanctioned by the church, has nothing in common with the abuses which 
form the main ground of the objections alleged by Protestants. The Roman Catholic 
use of relics, as authorized by the church, is to serve as incentives to faith and piety, by 
recalling vividly to men’s minds the lives, and, as it were, the corporeal presence and 
the earthly converse of the saints, and thus placing before them, in a more touching 
manner, the virtues which, in the examples, are held up for men’s imitation. The 
decree of the council of Trent connects the subject of relic-worship with the general 
question of saint-worship, and regards the relics of the saints not as possessing intrinsic 
virtue, but only as instruments ‘‘ through which God bestows benefits on men.” See 
INVOCATION OF ANGELS. 

The Greek and other oriental churches, and most of the oriental sects, agree with 
Roman Catholics in the practice of relic-worship. On the contrary, the reformed 
churches, without exception, have rejected the usage as unscriptural, calculated to 
withdraw from the worship of the one God, and deformed by numerous superstitions. 
They regard a large proportion of the relics which Roman Catholics worship as false and 
supposititious, and they spetify several, regarding the spuriousness of which even learned 
Catholics appear to be satisfied. Some relics have been the subject of much controversy 
among Roman Catholics themselves. See Hoty Coat, Hoty Puaces, Lorertro, Prr- 
GRim. It may be added that the practice of relic-worship forms a notable feature of the 
Mohammedan usage of pilgrimages. The holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and the 
celebrated mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, owe most of their holiness in Mohammedan 
eyes to the memorials of the prophet, and other relics which they contain; and the cele- 
brated sanjak-sherif or sacred standard at Constantinople, is believed to be formed of 
the nether garment of Mohammed. The practice occupies a still more important place 
in Buddhism (q.v.—see also CEYLON). 


_RELIEF, in English law, means a payment by a tenant or vassal to a lord, the theory 
being, according to feudal law, that relief (relevtwm, Lat. relevare) is a restoration of the 
lands after the wardship or guardianship of the lord has ceased, and the vassal has 
attained majority.—Relief is also the common term used among the poor and among 
parochial officers to denote the pecuniary assistance given under the poor-laws to a pau- 
per. See RELIEVING OFFICER. 


RELIEVING OFFICER is a person appointed in an English union or large parish to 
administer relief, or rather to inquire into the title of destitute persons to be relieved by 
such union or parish, He is appointed by the board of guardians, and his duty is to 
receive all applications for relief, to inquire into the truth of the facts alleged by the 
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paupers as to their place of settlement, their state of health, ability to work, and the 
state of their family. In discharging this duty, he requires to visit the house where the 
pauper lives, to relieve cases of urgent necessity, etc., and to keep a list of all these pau- 
pers, and enter what is done with them in his book. 


RELIE’VO, See ALTO-RILIEVO. 


RELIGION, in Christian countries, is generally understood as the feeling of reverence 
toward the Creator and Ruler of the world, together with all those acts of worship and. 
service to which that feeling leads. The root of this sentiment lies in the very constitu- 
tion of man, and in the circumstances in which he is placed, and manifests itself abund- 
antly even where the one supreme God of the Christian is unknown. Man is naturally 
religious, and if he is ignorant of the true God, he must make to himself false ones. He 
is surrounded by dangers and difficulties; he sees the mighty powers of nature at work 
all around, pregnant to him with hope and fear, and yet inscrutable in their working, 
and beyond his control. Hence arises the feeling of dependence upon something more 
Pape cias than himself—the very germ of religion. These operations of nature, again, 

e has only one way of conceiving and accounting for. The idea of physical causes is 
one of late growth; to the primitive man, there is only one kind of agency he can under- 
stand—that of a will or mind like hisown. Hence all things that he sees moving and 
acting become to him animated, conscious beings, with thoughts and passions similar to 
those of men; and what more natural than that he should seek, by offerings and entreat- 
jes, to secure their favor, or propitiate their malignity or anger. There is no doubt a 
vast distance between the reverence with which the Christian looks up to Him that fills 
the universe, and that of the poor fetich-worshipers (see FrTIcHIsM), but in both cases 
it is the same feeling that is at the bottom—they are both manifesting religion.* 

According to this view, religion includes all forms of belief in the unseen and spirit. 
ual powers or gods, together with the practices arising out of those beliefs. The forms 
that religious belief has assumed are endless, but they may be all classed under two 
heads: Monotheism, or the belief in one God; and Polytheism, or the belief in many gods. 
The several modes of religious belief and worship are treated in this work each under 
its own name. See JEws; CHRISTIANITY; ENGLAND, CHURCH OF; ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ; PRESBYTERIANISM ; FRIENDS ; GREEK RELIGION ; MOHAMMEDANISM ; INDIA; 
Buppuism ; LAMAISM, etc, Subjoined is a statistical table of the divisions of mankind 
in this respect, 


I.—JEWS 

PUUBLT US ro eee chia nneap keae «icotts neste ¢4.2 2,000,000] LULKey meneteieiaialeieleteeicta cia 150,000 « 
Russia in Europe ..... Denies chloe ae eree eens 2.012.179) |) ROUMAANI Act cece «+e oe a ecarcereraiaravavare ere 247,424 
German Empire 7... 20.6. foo. ve ert BIZ IDG [OOPviadg.. - de. 5 oi neccccchecs ees oe sense 1,800 
Beleiuny eee tae hats cence wae gba tee 1,500 | United States......... alee Oe see sda teense 73,265 
DIORER AE oes ie tia otha «crak nei polar fas 4 A00RE OANA dame rine «ciate lave esveste aac aae, co nin ae ote 1,241 
Wiirtemberg......... Nadesiece eo clate’s scefe oie T2244 MOnOCCO ns. « cee cocnaied dvinel oo Anson aefsisla sans 340,000 
Alsace'and Lorraine jij. os eSecseectess 40,938 | New South Wales.............- slatvlelsbatotetote 2,395 
Brance 22.3. tee ee ees oad ee eating s A9:439:\) Tasmania.) jonante selec. Jota eee osesese 200 
Great Britain and Ireland ............... 42,000 | West Australia............. Subeotendenase 62 
Italy ee ir eee eeee 25,000 Asia eree ee errr ee eeeereese ee ee eee eseeeeeeeeeee 2,138,000 
NGENOTIANIS Oot e ee sadees Pcs enna 68,003 —__—_ 
Switzerland erepae sce ccs cows cles heel oe 6,996 7,981,080 
Sweden..... matelaieiels icicle autos sieleieleleisisiaei-sinie 1,836 


II.—CHRISTIANS. 


I—ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Europe— America— 

Austria and Hungary,...........++... 36,000,000| Argentine Confederation.........s00. 1,734,000 
Belginnisiiy see eccane ars. « sil aon ovate BSS. 0006 > BOlVIG ci! ccemseandess mess pescccccs 1,442,002 
Frances eee eee ee eee seeees 80,000,000 Brazil cree Second setae ca recs seoes 10,196,238 
DGMMAT Ey i acicsPelenaas ee pye anaes Sadat 1,857 Chilean a aee Preteen eos eee aoe O08 447 
Geman) NOIDIEC oo nt apy esens dss seis 775000,000:\) COLONIAL A 2 a8 2. 28 atesicince.sie iene ce) ease 2,916,703 
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GTCRCER, BOs Ses capes see ee ee PA OOG Tr RAECUBOOL: forage iets ccitiia asad vsian08 s -»» 1,200,000 
RGALYG orks s Aibas'sc cntte.n dt core Curse 26,7 46-255 ten AUADOMIEIA © eee as Sere Sejsles onesiecwe --» 1,180,000 
Netherlands .......  jejaie’ Set eithe Mel cloteaies 1,500,000 PLAT Glee Peter exon ote aictiateie wate orcialels os Sayerere 800,000 
PP OTUIGALs fopcaeinns ete ote atean sate Soe eC SN) eee LIC LAURE 2 cia nd gale ders s 6,0) w'eae see hiniweiele 250,000 
Assis in: Muropes s,s sasvivssdess cab S000 O00. Fhe MLORICO Pat. Cli atin ys das dee tive cielsle are --- 9,000,000: 
A ee OO eee heer eR 18,000,000! Nicaragua............ Peer ote Sob vonie 350,000 
PCO ON fog odin odio enol pen eueeeeeea ee 810 IPATAOUAY tiecisn cs neaice sc cinceie cae Sescictanel Oot, 409 
BEE SM TIAN <<a silpacdcurevcscoameeeunt 15100 GO05 MEE OLUtien stag havc seis si setts cote. ate eicietnide 200,000 
ERC ia slllewi ee scisie viel ee ven vi.ce viene pee 0, HAnsWOMINLO sn. co anecisitacaace jars sade 136,500 
San Salvador. cs csv cseicels ierrieteates 434,520 

WONGZUClA t Saisdvtn wemeneee aes Dundee =| £704,194 

| United States........... Sy See 8,579,966 

Canadawaustaut concen en eererdesckeen es 1,492,029 


*The word religion is of Latin origin, and according to its giysncloy. would mean “ binding,”’ 
“ obligation,” or rather ‘‘restraint.’’ It was applied by the Romans to all actions in which men are 
guided, not by motives deducible from the ordinary course of nature, but by regard to some unseen 

ower or mysterious influence: as when Livy says of a spot in the forum: wubi despui Feige? est, 
‘ where spitting 1s a matter of religion;” i.e., where there isa religious scruple restraining people from 


spitting. 
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Africa— Ly VAsiatic Turkey &. «21 oss «bees hemes 260,000 
BIPOVINE Er ares ecco Wee colon «fess + cele 129,629 | Russia in ASia...... ..cevcsceccecceess 6,000 
Cape of Good Hope..........-+ee+-es az 92,900 Arabia and Persia........cccobwenseuive 11,000 
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II.—GREEK CHURCH. 
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III. —PROTESTANTS,. 
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Russia/in Asians): ae oye. ees eee 40,000 

Arabia, -Persiae aa ocb.ns seme tiers 
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i China, and Archipelago............ 
Australasia— 
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America— South Australia. ss :se ose eee eee 150,000 
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101,091,941 
T.—_MOHAMMEDANS. 
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IV.—HINDUS. 
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V.—MAGIAN RELIGION AND PARSEES. 
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VI.—BUDDHISM AND RELIGIONS OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 
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The religions of the world, from the latest tables, may be shortly summarized in 
round numbers as follows : 


IPO CWO cw ook ane oteletdaeuncce: Cle ahweaall idvica'cs CLARRIE ats sae ee es CER ean ena mae 7,000,000 
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yb 0) "1 (aa Pa RU a eee oS HIONH 1,400,000,000 


—~which does not include the Fetichism of the African and American tribes. 
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As illustrative of the sects into which the Protestant world is divided, it may be 
stated that in this country there are no less than 140 religious denominations, The 
following table, drawn up from reliable data, shows the numerical strength of the prin- 
cipal religious denominations amongst English-speaking communities throughout the 
‘world. 


RUDESOODELIG TIS re tents ch oiusa hs Cans dls seid ce cig og osu 0.0 singh edie ed Heme simenirinee ae 21,100,000 
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Re RCRA POET ON So sic coe c cote Coatme eae nin aata 4 6 6 utrdes voniesee canines Can sitcaws 9,000,000 
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RELIGION, OrFENSES AGAINST. See BRAWLING IN CHURCHES. In Scotland the 
erime of blasphemy is sometimes described as the crime of treason or lese-majesty 
against God, which consists in denying his being and attributes, and uttering impious 
and profane things against God, or the authority of the holy Scriptures. The crime 
was more rigorously punished by the old statutes of Scotland than by those of England; 
but the statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 47 declared it expedient that the punishment should be the 
game, and enacted accordingly. Profanity is in Scotland treated as an offense lower in 
degree than blasphemy, and includes profane swearing, which is punishable with a fine 
by justices of the peace; scoffing at religion, or the public mocking or contempt of relig- 
ion, which is punishable in the same manner, and the disturbance of public worship. 
‘The first statute providing against disturbances of public worship was dated 1551,which 
inflicted a fine; but a later statute of 1587 added escheat of movables as part of the pun- 
ishment, and applied the penalty to all cases of raising a fray or disturbance in the kirk- 
yard equally as in the kirk, to the troubling or dispersing of the people assembled there 
for religious purposes. 

RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT To THE CoNSTITUTION, the proposed insertion in the 
constitution of the United States of an acknowledgment of God, the Scriptures, and 
Christ. The reasons advanced by its advocates are: 1. The nation must proceed from 
a power higher than itself. Having supreme jurisdiction over a portion of the earth, it 
acknowledges no superior unless it be God. As, therefore, it must be in subjection to 
the supreme governor, the fact ought to be acknowledged in the constitution. 2 The 
United States are a Christian nation. The first settlers acknowledged God, the Bible, 
and Christ. Christianity pervades our institutions, is the preservative element and 
inspiring soul of the national life. It should, therefore, be recognized in the constitu- 
tion. 3. The present condition of the country requires the amendment to be made. 
darge numbers of persons holding secular, infidel, and socialistic theories of govern- 
ment have made it their home, and are diffusing their sentiments ; education is dis- 
cussed more earnestly than ever before, and many are seeking to separate from it all 
religious principles and restraints. Such facts require that the religious institutions of 
the land should have a guaranty in the constitution. The reasons offered against the 
amendment are: 1. The quality of the acts of a state depends on their true nature, and 
not their outward appearance ; on what the state really is, and not what it professes to 
be. If the people of a country act as Christians, no formal profession of being so is 
necessary ; if they do not act so, no formal profession can be of any avail. 2. Christian- 
ity first made known to the world the true idea of religion. In settling the functions of 
the church it declared also those of the state ; it determined their respective limits, 
within which each might act without collision with the other. The church and the 
state correlate each other, each fulfilling its proper ends. The state gives the church 
protection, security, and liberty ; the church influences the state, forming the character 
of citizens, and elevating, enlarging, and purifying the laws. All this can be done 
without making any alteration in the constitution. 3. The advocates of the amendment 
confess that hitherto it has been a fact that Christianity is an element of the common 
law of the land. As this has been the fact under the constitution as it is, it may con- 
tinue to be the fact without the constitution being changed. 4. There are in the con~ 
stitution implied acknowledgments of God, in the oaths which it requires to be 
administered; of the Scriptures, in recognizing Sunday as a day of rest from avocations 
required on other days; of religion, in forbidding any law to be made establishing it or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and of Christ, in using, concerning him, the 
expression ‘‘our Lord.” Without deciding the question, which may finally depend on 
considerations not above adduced on either side, it is open to remark that not all the 
above arguments against the proposed amendment seem valid; some proving too much, 
and others inapplicable to the case. The movement for amendment, however, does not 
seem to be gaining strength. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS, See MoNACHISM. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, a society for the promotion of religion by the publica- 
tion and circulation of religious tracts and small books. By far the most important 
Teligious tract society in the world is that of London, which was founded in 1799. 
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There are now, indeed, numerous religious tract societies in different parts of the world, 
comparatively limited in their field of operations; this great society reckoning many of 
them as its branches and auxiliaries. The advantage likely to accrue to the cause of 
: religious truth by the diffusion of tracts and pamphlets was thoroughly appreciated at 
- the time of the reformation, but no society was formed for the purpose. In the 17th ¢, 

several traces are found of associations for printing and promoting the sale of religious 
works, but none of them seems to have existed long, or to have been ‘intended for per- 
manence. The English ‘‘society for promoting Christian knowledge,” founded in 
1701, avowed, for one of its objects, ‘‘to disperse, both at home and abroad, Bibles and 
tracts of religion.” In 1750 a society was formed in England called ‘‘ The Society for 
Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor,” not, like the former, confined to the 
church of England, but embracing Christians of all denominations, which published 
many tracts and books; and shortly after similar societies were founded in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, which, however, were of brief existence. The design of the religious tract 
society originated with Mr. Burder, a minister at Coventry, and amongst its founders 
were Rowland Hill, Matthew Wilks, and other ministers eminent in their day. It was 
founded on occasion of the annual meeting of the London missionary society. Its 
beginnings were humble, but it soon expanded, until its income, from contributions of 
benevolence, has for many years been always above £4,000, sometimes nearly twice that 
sum. It derives also a large income from the sale of its publications. Its operations 
have extended over all quarters of the world, and it has issued books and tracts in more 
than 140 different languages and dialects, thus rendering very efficient assistance to 
missionary and other evangelistic operations. Many of the publications of the society, 
except during the first years of its existence, have been books rather than tracts. It 
has produced many new works, and also many reprints and abridgments. _ 

Objections are sometimes strongly urged against its mode of operations, as inter- 
fering with the natural course of the book-trade and checking free commercial enter- 
prise; to which it has been always replied that the diffusion of good and cheap books 
has increased the demand for them, and that the influence of the society has been 
favorable and not unfavorable to the book-trade in general. It is impossible, however, 
to accept this as any proper answer to the objections in question. Fair competition in - 
trade is a sacred principle not lightly to be interfered with, and it is sufficient to say that 
certain members of the general publishing business complain of being encountered by a 
system of production which leaves them no hope of competing successfully with the 
society. That tracts distinctly religious may be rendered a valuable engine of spiritual 
and social advancement is not to be disputed; and those impressed with this conviction 
cannot but regret that among the immense mass of tracts issued in Great Britain and the 
United States not a few, owing to the exaggerated and mistaken views they present 
not only of the facts of life but of the teaching of Scripture, are perhaps more calculated 
to damage than promote the cause they are meant to serve. 


RELIQUARY, a case or box to contain relics. They are made of all kinds of 
materials, such as wood, iron, stone, ivory, silver, etc., and are frequently ornamented 
with costly jewels. Shrines are of the same description. That of the ‘‘three kings,” 
at Cologne, has jewels valued at $12,000,000. 


REMAINDER is a term much used in the law of England. Thus, if the owner of the 
fee-simple or freehold of lands give them by will or deed to A for life, and after his 
decease to B and his heirs, the interest of B is called the remainder, because, after 
deducting A’s life-estate, all that remains belongs to B. A remainder is distinguished 
from a reversion in this, that in the latter case the remainder returns to the owner of the 
estate himself, and so it is called, in that instance, a reversion instead of a remainder. 
A contingent remainder is too technical a term to be popularly explained, though it 
plays an important part in the law of real property in England. It is an estate which 
may or may not ever become vested or enjoyable. 


REMBANG, a residency of Java, has an area of 2650 sq. m., and pop. °92, 1,273,732, 
including 650 Europeans and 17,089 Chinese. There are extensive forests, containing 
fine timber, the haunts of wild cattle, swine, and three species of tiger. The products 
are chiefly teak, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Boat-building, fishing, weaving, 
making earthenware and paper, gold and silver work, are occupations.—Rembang, the 
capital, is a seaport. Pop. ’92, 14,263. There is a government school, an institute for 
girls, and a Protestant church. 


REMBRANDT HARMANSZOON, commonly called REMBRANDT, VAN RHYN, was the 
son of a miller, Harman Gerritsz van Rhyn, whose house (where the painter was born) 
and mill were situated on an arm of the Rhine at Leyden. Rembrandt Hermanszoon was 
born either on July 15, 1606, or in 1608. The former date rests on the authority of the 
Description of Leyden, published in 1641, by Orlers, burgomaster of that town, under 
whose custody, along with other registers of the city, were those of the registers of bap- 
tism, since lost. The latter date rests on the painter’s marriage-certificate, lately dis- 
covered, dated June 10, 1634, in which Rembrandt Hermanszoon is stated to be aged 26, 
and thus the year of his birth 1608. He attended for a short time the Latin school at 
Leyden; and after studying art three years under Jacob van Swanenburg, and for a 
very limited period under Pieter Lastman at Amsterdam, and Jacob Pinas at Haarlem, 
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he returned home, and devoted himself to the study of nature. His works now attracted 
some attention; and about the year 1629 he was encouraged to establish himself at 
Amsterdam, where he soon entered on a most successful career, and executed numer- 
ous works—portraits, landscapes, historical and genre subjects, and those wondrous 
etchings, numbering above 360, which have served almost as much as his paintings to 
raise his reputation so high. Rembrandt Harmanszoon holds the chief place in the 
Dutch school; his power and originality are exemplified in almost every branch of art; 
and as examples of composition, expression, color, and light and shade, his works rank 
with those of the greatest artists. He had numerous pupils, many of whom, such as 
Gerard Dow, G. Flinck, F. Bol, N. Maas, P. de Koning, and Vanden Eeckhout, were 
distinguished artists. Rembrandt Harmanszoon spent his large gains in the indulgence 
of a taste for works of art, arms, and objects of vertz, as is proved by an inventory of 
his effects, extracted from the registers of the insolvents’ court at Amsterdam, for he 
got into difficulties, partly from his expensive habits, and partly on account of claims 
by the tutors of his son, after the death of his first wife. He married a second time, and 
left two children; his son Titus, by his first wife, predeceased him. Many interesting 
matters connected with the history of this great painter have been brought to light, and 
published so lately as 1853, by Dr. P. Scheltema, keeper of records at Amsterdam. The 
date of the painter’s decease was a matter of doubt; but among other documents dis- 
covered by this author, the following extract, from the register of burials of the city of 
Amsterdam, proves that he was interred in the Westerkerk (west church) on Oct. 8, 
1669: ‘‘ Deynsdach, Oct. 8, 1669, Rembrant van Rijn, Schilder, op de Rosegraacht, 
teghenover het Doolhof. lLaet na 2 Kynders,”—(‘‘ This day, Oct. 8, 1669 [was buried] 
Rembrandt van Rhyn, painter, on the Rosegraacht [rose-canal], opposite the labyrinth. 
He leaves two children.”’) 

REMENYI, EpuArp, b. Miskolez, Hungary, 1830. He learned to play the violin 
under Joseph Bohm at the Vienna conservatory, 1842-45. He took part in the insurrec- 
tion against Austria, 1848, and fled from Hungary. He went to the United States, 1849, 
but in 1853 went to Weimar, and thence to England, where he was appointed solo vio- 
linist to the queen. In 1860, he was pardoned and returned to Hungary. He has since 
traveled extensively, and delighted audiences in many lands. He ranks among the fore- 
most musical artists of the day. 


REMIREMONT, a small t. of France, in the department of Vosges, stands on the left 
bank of the Moselle, 134 m. s.e. of Epinal. Here, two abbeys, founded in 620, were 
destroyed in the 10th c., but afterward rebuilt. Of these, the more important was for 
canonesses. Its abbess was a princess of the empire, and those over whom she presided 
were all descended from families which had been noble for at least four generations. 
The remains of the abbey are the finest buildings in the town. There is a trade in Vos- 
ges cheeses; cotton goods, embroideries, and iron-ware are manufactured. Remiremont 
is the great mart for the neighboring mountain districts. Pop. ’91, 9,123. 

REMITTENT FEVER is one of the three varieties of fever arising from malaria or 
marsh-poison—the two others being intermittent fever, or ague (q.v.), and yellow fever. 
In its milder forms, it scarcely differs from severe intermittent fever; while in its more 
serious form, it may approximate closely to yellow fever. As the nature of the poison 
on which it depends is sufficiently noticed in the article MrasMa, we shall at once pro- 
ceed to describe the most characteristic symptoms. The attack may be either sudden 
or preceded by languor, chilliness, and a general feeling of malarza. Then comes a 
cold stage, similar to that occurring in ague, and usually of short duration. This is fol- 
lowed by a hot stage, in which the symptoms are commonly far more intense than those 
exhibited in the worst. forms of ague. Giddiness proceeding to delirium is not uncom- 
mon, and is a bad symptom; while, in other cases, drowsiness or lethargy is one of the 
most marked symptoms. There is often great tenderness or pain in the region of the 
stomach, and vomiting—the vomited matter frequently containing bile or blood. A 
remission of these symptoms occurs, in mild cases, in six or seven hours; but in severe 
cases, the paroxysm may continue for 24 hours or longer. The remission is sometimes, 
but not always, accompanied with sweating. The duration of the remission is as varied 
as that of the paroxysm, varying from two or three to thirty hours, or even longer. 
The fever then returns with increased severity, and without any cold stage; and then 
the paroxysms and remissions proceed, most commonly according to no recognizable 
law, till the case terminates either fatally or in convalescence. In favorable cases, con- 
valescence is usually established in about a week. The severer forms of this fever are 
often accompanied with more or less jaundice, and hence the disease has received the 
name of bilious remittent fever. It is also known as jungle fever, lake fever (from its 
prevalence on the border of the great American lakes); and the African, Bengal, Levant, 
Walcheren, and other similar local fevers, are merely synonyms of this disease. In 
England the disease is very rare; and when it occurs, it is usually mild. The disease is 
most severe in southern Asia, western Africa, Central America, and the West India 
islands. 

The first object of treatment is to reduce the circulation during the hot stage. This 
is done by bleeding, followed by a dose of 5 grains each of calomel and James’s powder, 
and, after an interval of three or four hours, by a sharp cathartic—as, for instance, the 
ordinary black draught. On the morning of the following day, the remission will prob- 
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ably be more complete, when quinine, either alone or in combination with the purgative 
mixture, should be freely and repeatedly administered. A mixture of antimonial wine 
with acetate of potash should also be given every two or three hours, so as to soften the 
skin and increase the action of the kidneys. Sir Ranald Martin—our highest authority, 
in relation to tropical diseases—has directed attention to the fact, that the patient musé: 
be carefully watched during the period of convalescence. A timely removal from all 
malarious influence, by a change of climate or a sea-voyage, is of the highest importance, 
and is more likely than any other means to prevent fatal relapses into other forms of 
fever, or into dysentery, which so frequently occur to our troops at stations where mias- 
matic influences are rife. Although the above sketch of treatment is applicable in most 
cases, there are some forms of this fever in which blood-letting cannot be borne; and 
almost every epidemic fever of this kind requires special modifications of treatment. 
The following data extracted from a table drawn up by sir Alexander Tulloch, will give 
some idea of the frequency of this disease and the variations in intensity: 
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REMONSTRANTS. See ARMINIUS, JACOBUS, 


REMORA, or Suckine-Fisu, Hcheneis, a genus of fishes which Cuvier placed among 
the discoboli (q.v.), but which Miller assigns to the order anacanths, and regards as con- 
stituting an entire family, echenetdw. Their chief relation to the discobol, indeed, is in 
the possession of a sucker, by which to affix themselves to objects of various kinds; but 
the sucker itself is very different. The remoras have an elongated body, covered with 
very small scales; one soft-rayed dorsal fin, situated above the anal fin; the head flattened, 
and covered with an elongated disk extending back beyond it, which is the sucker, the 
mouth large, with numerous small recurved teeth on both jaws, the vomer, and the 
tongue. The sucker-disk exhibits numerous transverse cartilaginous lamin directed 
backward, and has a free flexible broad margin. These laminz are formed by modifica- 
tion of the spinous processes of a first dorsal fin. ‘They are moved simultaneously by 
sets of muscles raising or depressing them, and when they are raised after the margin of 
the disk has been closely applied toa smooth surface, a vacuum is created; and so power- 
ful is this apparatus, that great weights may be dragged by aremora; whilst it obstinately 
refuses to let go its hold, and willeven submit to be torn to pieces before it does so. The 
common remora of the Mediterranean, and of the ancients, is a small fish, seldom more 
than 8 in. long, of a dusky-brown color. It is found in the Atlantic, and occasionally as 
far n. as the Britishcoast. Of what use its power of adhesion is to the remora, is matter 
of mere conjecture. Theremora is very palatable. There are about ten known species, 
some of the tropical ones much larger than the common remora. One of them is said, 
on the authority of Commerson, to be used on the coasts of Mozambique for the curious 
purpose of catching turtles. A ring is fixed around its tail, with a long cord, and the 
fish, placed in a vessel of sea-water, is carried out in a boat, the fishermen row gently 
toward a sleeping turtle, and throw the remora toward it, which seldom fails imme- 
diately to affix itself, when the cord is drawn in, and the turtle becomes an easy prey. 


REMOTENESS, in law, means that a provision of a will or deed, in favor of some 
person, does not vest for so long a time that it violates the ‘‘rule against perpetuities.” 
This rule requires that an estate shall vest within a life or lives in being, with the addi- 
tion of 21 years and the period of gestation afterward. The object of the rule is to keep 
estates from being inalienable. It was taken from the common provision in a marriage 
settlement, giving a life estate to the parties to the settlement, and the fee to the unborn 
child or children by the marriage. Such child or children would, upon birth have a 
remainder in fee, and at the age of 21 could make a conveyance, and join with their 
parents to convey the whole fee. Under such a provision, alienation could be prevented 
only for the lives of the parents, and till the child came to majority. The term of 21 


years may also be employed absolutely, irrespective of a minority. Any provision ex: 
ceeding the period of remoteness is nord , ; oe | 


REMOULADE, a term in cookery for a fine kind of salad-dressing, consisting of the 
yelks of two eggs, boiled hard, flour of mustard, about a teaspoonful, rubbed up with 
three or four tablespoonfuls of oil; when they are thoroughly incorporated, add two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and a little pepper, and other flavoring materials according to 
taste. It is much used in making the salad called Mayonnaise. 
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REMOVAL or GOODS by a tenant of a house to prevent the landlord distraining or 
seizing them in payment of rent, is attended with this consequence: if the rent is already 
due, and not merely current rent, then, if a tenant fraudulently or clandestinely remove 
the goods from the premises, the landlord may, within 30 days thereafter, take and 
seize these goods wherever they are found, and sell them, by way of payment of 
his rent. Hf the tenant remove the goods the day before the rent becomes due, the land- 
lord cannot so follow the goods. Whoever assists the tenant to remove his goods fraudu- 
lently, forfeits to the landlord double the value of the goods removed. 


REMOVAL or PAUPERS, in the law of England, is the technical term applied to the 
compulsory removal of paupers from a parish in which they have become destitute, to 
the parish or union settlement, and which, therefore, is bound to maintain them. ‘The 
right of parochial officers to remove paupers in such circumstances has long been con- 
sidered as one of doubtful wisdom, and the propriety of continuing it has latterly been 
much discussed. As the law stands, wherever a person becomes destitute in a parish in 
which he was not born, orin which he has not acquired a settlement (q.v.), as it 
is called, the overseers may apply to a justice of the peace at once to remove him to 
his own parish. In such a case, notice must be given by the removing parish to the 
parish of settlement, so that the latter may oppose the proceeding; and this gives rise to 
frequent litigation, for the point turns on the antecedent history of the pauper, or it may 
be of the pauper’s father or grandfather. The right of removing paupers is as old as 13 
Charles II. At first, it was in the power of the overseers, whenever a poor person came 
into the parish who was likely to become chargeable, to apply for a warrant to remove 
him after 40 days. But this was thought too great a restriction on the natural liberty of 
poor persons to go where they like in the hope of bettering themselves, and the power of 
removal was restricted to cases where they have already become actually destitute, and 
apply for relief. Even that limitation was thought to be too oppressive on the poor man; 
and by a statute of 1846, whenever a poor man had lived in any parish, where he had no 
settlement previously, for five years, it was not allowed to remove him thereafter at all, 
but the expense of his maintenance fell upon the common fund of the union. By a later 
statute of 1865, this period was reduced to one year, and he is now irremovable not only 
if he has lived one year in a parish not his own, but in any one union; so that now the 
removability of paupers is greatly checked, and made less oppressive. 


REMOVING or TENANTS, in Scotch law, is the giving up of possession by a tenant 
after the expiry of his lease or term. ‘There must have been a previous notice to quit, or 
warning, before a tenant can be compelled to remove, and this notice is 40 days before 
Whitsunday; i.e., before May 15. If there is no express stipulation in the lease bind- 
ing the tenant to remove at the end of the lease, then the landlord must give warning, 
which he does by summons of removing in the sheriff court; and if the tenant do not 
punctually remove, decree of removal may be obtained. If there is a stipulation to 
remove, then that is equivalent to a decree of removing, and a sheriff-officer, with a 
written authority from the landlord, can remove the tenant by force. In England no 
notice to quit is necessary on either side if the lease was for a definite term; but if it was 
indefinite, then it is treated as a lease from year to year, and half a year’s notice to quit 
must be given by the landlord. If, however, the tenant wrongfully refuse to quit, there 
is in most cases no summary mode of ejecting him, and an action of ejectment is neces- 
sary. 

REMSCHEID, a manufacturing t. of Prussia, occupies a height of 1110 ft. above sea- 
level, in the government of Diisseldorf, and 18 m. e.s.e. of the city of that name. Origin- 
ally a villa, it was in possession of a church as early as 1189. It contained several iron 
foundries in 1580, in which pig-iron was worked into bars by hand. Its manufactures 
of small iron wares, like scythes, saws, planes, files, and locks are the most important in 
the empire. On the Prussian State railway, near Remscheid, there is in course of con- 
struction a viaduct spanning the Wupperthal, which will be the highest in Europe, 
(height, 353 ft.) Pop. ’95, 47,285. 

REMSEN, IRA, M.D., PH.D., LL.D., b. in New York, Feb. 10, 1846, graduated from 
the college of the city of New York, 1865; from the college of Physicians and Surgeons, 
N. Y., 1867; and from the university of Géttingen, Germany, 1870. From 1870 to 1872 
he was assistant professor of chemistry in the universities of Tiibingen, Munich, and 
- Gottingen, Germany; and from 1872 to 1876, professor of chemistry and physics in Wil- 
liams college, and in the last named year was made professor of chemistry in Johns Hop- 
’ kins university. He has published, among other works, Principles of Theoretical Chemistry 
. (1877); Organic Chemistry (1886); Introduction to the Study of Chemistry (1885); and A Text 
Book of Inorganic Chemistry (1889). 

REMUSAT, CHARLES FRANCOIS MARIE, Compte de, a French philosopher and poli- 
tician, son of Auguste Laurent comte de Rémusat, a Provencal gentleman of some note, 
who held various public offices during the first empire and after the restoration, was b. at 
Paris, Mar. 14, 1797, and studied with brilliant success at the lycée Napoléon. He made his 
political début in 1818 as a doctrinaire journalist, allying himself closely with Guizot, who, 
he confessed, had exercised a greater influence on the formation of his opinions than any 
other: but he subsequently withdrew from this connection, and became more independ- 
ently liberal, though he always remained temperate and prudent in his views. Among his 
earlier political essays, the most important are Sur la Responsabililé des Ministéres ; Sur la Li- 
berté de la Presse; Sur la Procédure par Jurés en Matiére Criminelle (1820); and Sur les Amende- 
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ments @ la Lot des Elections (1820). On the establishment of the Globe in 1824, Réemusat 
became one of its most indefatigable contributors, and his name appears in the list of 
journalists who signed the protest against the fatal ‘‘ ordonnances” of the minister 

olignac, which brought about the July revolution. After 1830 Reéemusat entered the 
French chambers as deputy of Muret in the Haute-Garonne, representing it till 1848. 
He supported the ministry of Casimir Périer, was for a brief period under-secretary of 
state (1836) in that of comte Molé; and in 1840, when the government passed inio the 
hands of Thiers, Rémusat was made minister of the interior, but soon resigned the office. 
After the flight of Louis Philippe, he continued a member of the constituent and legis- 
lative assemblies, and was a warm supporter of the party of order. He was exiled after 
the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon, but subsequently received permission to return to 
France. He devoted himself to literary and scientific studies, till, in Aug., 1871, M. 
Thiers called him to hold the portfolio of foreign affairs, which he retained till 1878. 
He died June 6, 1875. He was long a well-known contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Among his writings are his Hssads de Philosophie (Paris, 2 vols., 1842); Abelard 
(2 vols., 1845); Passé et Présent (2 vols., 1847); Angleterre au X V1Lle. Siecle (1856); Bacon 
(1858); Hartley (1874); Histoire de la Philosophie Anglaise de Bacon a Locke (1875), and 
his philosophical drama, Abelard (1877). 


REMUSAT, CLAIRE ELISABETH JEANNE GRAVIER DE VERGENNES, Comtesse de, 
1780-1821; b. Paris; grand-niece of Vergennes, prime minister under Louis XVI.; a 
noted beauty of the court of Napoleon I., an intimate friend of Josephine, a woman of 
rare moral and intellectual endowments, and author of an Hssai sur 1? Hducation des 
Femmes (1824), and of the Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat (1879). Notwithstanding a life 
of dignity and honor spent in the heart of the corrupt and vulgar court of Napoleon I., and 
in which she became a semi-historical figure, she is best known by her posthumous 
mémotres, which expose the baseness of Bonaparte’s character by an analytical narrative 
of his home life. Partisans of the emperor throw doubts on the disinterestedness of her 
judgment. But the work affords its own evidences. 


REMUSAT, JEAN PIERRE ABEL, a distinguished Chinese scholar, was born at Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1788, studied medicine, and took his diploma in 1818; but as early as 1811 had 
published an Essai sur la Langue et la Littérature Chinoises, the fruit of five years’ ardu- 
ous work. In 1818 the conscription seized him, but, instead of being compelled to serve 
as a common soldier, he was appointed assistant-surgeon in the Paris military hospitals, 
and was subsequently intrusted with the charge of fever-patients at the hospital Mon- 
taigu. In the midst of his arduous and harassing professional duties, he found time to 
prepare for the press his Uranographie Mongole, and Dissertation sur la Nature Monosylia- 
bique attribuée communément ala Langue Chinoise. At last, however, the day came wher 
he was at liberty to devote himself entirely to sinological studies. The abbé Montesquiou, 
minister of the interior during the first restoration of the Bourbons, instituted a chair of 
Chinese at the collége de France, and Rémusat was named professor, Nov. 9, 1814. He 
delivered a splendid inaugural address in Jan., 1815, an analysis of which appeared in 
the Moniteur of Feb. 1, executed by Silvestre de Sacy himself. Of the numerous works 
that he wrote subsequent to this period, we may mention Recherches sur les Langues Tar- 
tares (1820), a work in some sort preparatory to his Hléments de la Grammaire Chinoise 
(1822), the grandest monument of the vast Sinological erudition and labor of Rémusat. 
Another of his important philological productions was his Recherches sur V Origine et la 
Formation de V Heriture Chinotse (1827). ‘‘ Although acquainted,” says M. Walckenaer, 
‘with several of the most difficult languages of Asia, and with almost all the ancient and 
modern languages of Europe, he regarded such knowledge as only a means to an end. 
.... In a crowd of treatises, dissertations, critical analyses, and translations, either 
published as separate works or inserted in Mémoires, he has endeavored to embrace 
everything relating to the nations whom he proposed to make known. Religious beliefs, 
philosophical systems, natural history, geography, political revolutions, the origins of 
races, biography, literature, manners, habits, and customs—he has treated all in an 
equally masterly style.” Among the works of Rémusat which illustrate this éloge of M. 
Walckenaer are his Htude Historique sur la Médecine des Chinois; Tableau Complet des Con- 
naissances des Chinois en Histoire Naturelle (unfinished); Surla Pierre Iu (a curiously 
learned disquisition on a crowd of historical questions and religious rites); Notice sur la ~ 
Chine et ses Habitants (in which the author treats of the extent, administration, manners, 
commerce, etc., of China); Sur [ Hxtension de ’ Empire Chinois en Occident depuis le 
Premier Siecle avant Jésus-Christ jusqu’a nos Jours, a work that has thrown much light 
on the interesting question: Who were the barbarians that overthrew the Roman empire? - 
Rémusat, in particular, paid great attention to the religions of China, except, strange to 
say, that of Confucius. He was the first to make known in Europe the life and opinions 
of the philosopher Laou-Tsze, head of the religious sect Taou-tsé, and wrote numerous 
works, more or less valuable, on the history of Buddhism. A list of his various works 
is given in the article ‘‘Rémusat,” in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, to which we are 
chiefly indebted for our information. In 1818 Rémusat became one of the editors of the 
Journal des Savants; in 1822 he founded the Soctété Asiatique of Paris, of which he was 
perpetual secretary; in the following year he was chosen a member of the Asiatic Socie- 
ties of London and of Calcutta; and in 1824 he was appointed curator of the oriental 
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department in the Bibliothéque Royale, He died of cholera at Paris, June 4, 1832, at the 
early age of 44. 


REMY, or REMI, Sarnt (Lat. Remégius), a saint of the Roman Catholic church, was 
born of a noble family of Laon, in Picardy, in the year 488 or 439 He was appointed, 
against his will, at the early age of 22, to the bishopric of Rheims, and his episcopate is 
memorable for the conversion of Clovis, who was baptized by Remy. It was on occa- 
sion of this ceremony that, contrasting our Lord and his cross with the idols whom 
Clovis had hitherto adored, Remy used the words which afterward became almost epi- 
grammatic: ‘‘ Adore henceforward what thou hast hitherto burned, and burn that which 
thou hast adored.” Remy lived to see Gaul almost entirely Christianized, and died in 
his 93d or 94th year in 5383. Some of his letters are preserved in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
as also two documents under the title of Zestamenta, the genuineness of which has been 
the subject of a curious controversy. 


RENAISSANCE, the name given to the style of art, especially architecture, in Europe, 
which succeeded the Gothic, and preceded the rigid copyism of the classic revival in the 
first half of the present century. Under the heading ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE we have 
traced the rise and progress of the renaissance in the country of its birth. The spread 
of classical literature during the 15th and 16th c. created a taste for classic architecture 
in every country in Europe. France, from her proximity and constant intercourse with 
Italy, was the first to introduce the new style n. of the Alps. Francis I. invited Italian 
artists to his court during the first half of the 16th century. The most distinguished of 
these were Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Primaticcio, and Serlio. These artists 
introduced Italian details, and native architects applied them to the old forms to which 
they were accustomed, and which suited the purposes of their buildings, and thus origi- 
nated a style similar to, though diverse from, that of Italy. 

The Italian buildings were chiefly. churches, St. Peter’s being the great model. In 
France (as in the other countries n. of the Alps) the stock of churches was more than 
was required. The grand domestic buildings of Florence and Rome were actually needed 
for defense, and were founded in design on the old medieval castles which the nobles 
occupied within the cities. The domestic architecture of France is rather taken from 
the luxurious residences of the monks, and although very graceful in outline and in detail, 
its buildings want the force and grandeur of the Italian palaces. 

In the French renaissance, so much are the old Gothic forms and outline preserved, 
that the buildings of Francis I. might, atashort distance, be mistaken for Gothic designs, 
although, on nearer approach, all the details are found to be imitated from the classic. 
Such are the palaces of Chambord and Chenonceaux on the Loire, Fontainebleau, and 
many others. The churches of this period are the same in their principles of design. 
Gothic forms and construction are everywhere preserved, while the detail is as near 
classic as the designers could make it. St. Eustache, in Paris, is one of the finest exam- 
ples of this transitional style. 

From the middle of the 16th to the middle of the 17th c. astyle prevailed which may 
be said to have combined all the defects of the renaissance. It was neither classic nor 
Gothic. It had no principles of construction or decoration save the individual caprice of 
the designer. ‘This style, usually known as that of the time of Henry IV., is the basest 
which has been adopted in France, and has no redeeming qualities. It may be distin- 
guished by the constant use of meaningless pilasters, broken entablatures, curved and 
contorted cornices, architraves, etc., all applied so as to conceal rather than to mark and 
dignify the real uses of the features of the buildings. The Tuileries, wrecked by the 
commune,showed all these defects. From this debased and meaningless style architec- 
ture gradually recovered, and during the 18th c. a style more becoming the dignity 
and importance of the grand monarque was introduced. The classic element now 
began to prevail, to the entire exclusion of all trace of the old Gothicforms. Many very 
large palaces are built in this style; but, although grand from their size, and striking from 
their richness and luxuriance, they are frequently tame and uninteresting as works of art 
The palace of Versailles (q.v.) is the most prominent example. The two Mansards, one 
of whom designed Versailles, had great opportunities during this extravagant epoch. 
Their invention of giving a row of separate houses the appearance of one palace, which 
has ever since saved architects a world of trouble, was one of the most fatal blows which 
true street-architecture could have received. Thee. front of the Louvre, designed by 
Perrault, is one of the best examples of the style of the age. Many elegant private hotels 
and houses in Paris were erected at this period. The most striking peculiarity of the 
style of Louis XIV. is the ornament then used, called rococo (q.v.). 

The classic renaissance was completed in the beginning of the present century by the 
literal copyism of ancient buildings. Hitherto, architects had attempted to apply classic 
architecture to the requirements of modern times; now they tried to make modern wants 
conform to ancient architecture. Inthe Madeleine, for instance, a pure peripteral tem- 
ple is taken as the object to be reproduced, and the architect has then to see how he can 
arrange a Christian church inside it! Many buildings erected during the time of the 
empire are no doubt very impressive, with noble porticoes and broad blank walls; but 
they are in many respects mere shams; attempts to make the religious buildings of the 
Greeks and Romans serve for the conveniences and requirements of the 19th century. 
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This has been found an impossibility—people have rebelled against houses where the 
window light had to be sacrificed to the reproduction of an ancient portico, andin which 
the height of the stories, the arrangement of the doors, windows, and, in fact, all the 
features were cramped, and many destroyed. The result has been that this cold and. 
servile copyism is now entirely abandoned, and the French are working out a free kind 
of renaissance of their own, which promises well for the future; and is at the present 
moment, as the streets of Paris testify, the liveliest and most appropriate style in use 
for modern street-architecture. 

In Spain the renaissance style took early root, and from the richness of that country 
at the time, many fine buildings were erected; but it soon yielded to the cold and 
heavy ‘‘Greco-Romano” style, and that was followed by extravagances of style and 
ornament more absurd than any of the reign of Louis XIV. ‘The later renaissance of 
Spain was much influenced by the remnants of Saracenic art which everywhere abound 
in that country. 

In England as in the other countries of Europe, classic art accompanied the classic: 
literature of the period; but, being at a distance from the fountain-head, it was long 
before the native Gothic style gave place to the classic renaissance. It was more than a. 
century after the foundatiou of St. Peter’s that Henry VIII. brought over two foreign 
artists—John of Padua and Havenius of Cleves—to introduce the new style. Of their 
works we have many early examples at Cambridge and Oxford, in the latter half of the 
16th century. 

Longleat, Holmby, Wallaton, and many other county mansions, built toward the: 
end of the 16th c., are fine examples of how the new style was gradually introduced. 

The course of the renaissance in England was similar to its progress in France; it 
was even slower. Little classical feeling prevailed till about 1620. The general expres- 
sion of all the buildings before that date is almost entirely Gothic, although an attempt. 
is made to introduce classical details. 'The pointed gables, mullioned windows, oriels. 
and dormers, and the picturesque outlines of the old style, are all retained long after the: 
introduction of quasi-classic profiles to the moldings. This style, which prevailed dur- 
ing the latter half of the 16th c., is called Elizabethan, and corresponds to the somewhat. 
earlier style in France of the time of Francis I. This was followed in the reign of James 
I. by a similar but more extravagant style called Jacobean, of which Heriot’s hospital is 
a good example; the fantastic ornaments, broken entablatures, etc., over the windows 
being characteristic of this style, as they were of that of Henry IV. in France. 

The first architect who introduced real Italian feeling into the renaissance of Eng- 
land was Inigo Jones. After studying abroad he was appointed superintendent of 
royal buildings under James I., for whom he designed a magnificent palace at White- 
hall. Of this only one small portion was executed (1619-21), and still exists under the 
name of the banqueting house, and isa good example of the Italian style. Jones also 
eS several elegant mansions in this style, which then became more generally 
adopted. 

In the latter half of the 17th c. a splendid opportunity occurred for the adoption of 
the renaissance style after the great fire of London. Sir Christopher Wren rebuilt an 
immense number of churches in that style, of which St. Paul’s (q.v.) was the most impor- 
tant. The spire of Bow church and the interior of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, are also 
much admired. 

During the 18th c. classic feeling predominated, and gradually extended to all classes 
of buildings. In the early part of the century Vanbrugh built the grand but ponderous. 
palaces of Blenheim and castle Howard, which have a character and originality of their 
own. To these succeeded a vast number of noblemen’s mansions, designed by Camp- 
bell, Kent, the Adamses, and others. 

Many of these, like the contemporaneous buildings of France, are of great size and 
magnificence; but they are usually tame and cold in design, and a sameness pervades 
them all. They generally consist of a rustic basement-story, with a portico over the 
center, and an equal number of windows on either side. The portico is considered 
essential, and although perfectly useless, the light and convenience of the house are 
invariably sacrificed for it. 

The further study of the buildings of Greece and Rome led, in the beginning of the 

resent century, to the fashion of reproducing them more literally. All important pub- 
ic buildings were now required to be absolute copies of ancient buildings, or parts of 
them, or to look like such, and then the architect had to work out the accommodation 
as best he might. St. Pancras’s church in London is a good example. It is made up of 
portions from nearly every temple in Greece. Many really successful buildings, such 
as St. George’s hall, Liverpool, the high school and Royal Institution in Edinburgh, have 
been erected in this style; but they owe their effect not to their being designs well 
adapted to their requirements, but to the fact that they are copies from the finest build. 
ings of antiquity. 

Sir Charles Barry was the first to break away from this thralldom, and to return to 
the true system of designing buildings—those, namely, which have their general features 
arranged so as not only to express the purposes they are intended to serve, but in so 
doing to form the decorative as well as the useful features of the buildings. The Tray- 
eler’s club-house and Bridgewater house in London are admirable specimens of his 
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design. There are no superfluous porticoes or obstructive pediments, but a pleasing and 
reasonable design is produced by simply grouping the windows, and crowning the build- 
ing with an appropriate cornice. 

As already noticed, a similar style of domestic architecture is now being worked out 
in France; but both there and in England there has been a reaction against every- 
thing classic, and a revival of medizval architecture has superseded that of classic, 
especially in ecclesiastical buildings. A very large number of churches has been erected 
within the last 20 years in the Gothic style, but it cannot be said that these are usually 
well adapted to the modern Protestant service. The most magnificent example of this 
style is the palace or houses of parliament at Westminster. 

In Germany, Russia, and every country of Europe, the renaissance prevailed in a 
manner similar to that above described. Im Germany there are few specimens of early 
renaissance, the picturesque castle of Heidelberg being almost unique as an early exam- 
ple. The Zwinger and the Japanese palace at Dresden, which are nearly alone as edifices 
of the beginning of the 18th c., show how poor the architecture of Germany then was. 
In the domestic buildings of Nuremberg, Dresden, and other towns of the n. of Ger- 
many, there are many instances of the picturesque application of classic detail to the old 
Gothic outlines. 

One of the most striking examples of the revival of classic art occurred in Bavaria 
during the first half of the present century, under the auspices of King Louis. He 
caused all the buildings he had seen and admired in his travels to be reproduced 
in Bavaria. Thus, the royal palace is the Pitti palace of Florence on a small scale; St. 
Mark’s at Venice is imitated in the Byzantine chapel-royal; and the Walhalla, on the 
banks of the Danube, is an exact copy (externally) of the Parthenon. The finest build- 
ings of Munich are the picture-gallery and sculpture-gallery by Klenze, both well adapted 
to their purpose, and good adaptations of Italian and Grecian architecture. 

In Vienna and Berlin there are many examples of the revived classic and Gothic 
styles, but the Germans have always understood the former better than the latter. The 
museums at Berlin, and many of the theaters of Germany, are good examples of classic 
buildings.—The domestic architecture of Berlin is well worthy of notice, many of the 
dwelling-houses being quite equal in design to those of Paris. 

Of the other countries of Europe the only one which deserves remark for its renais- 
sance buildings is Russia. St. Petersburg is, of all the cities of Europe, the one which 
best merits the title of a city of palaces. From the date at which the city was founded, 
these are necessarily all renaissance in character. They are nearly all the works of Ger- 
man or Italian architects, and are unfortunately, for the most part, in the coldest and 
worst style. The ornaments of the palaces are chiefly pilasters running through twe 
stories, with broken entablatures, etc., and ornaments of the flimsiest rococo. 

Along with architecture, during the period of the renaissance, painting and sculpture 
(q.v.) and all the other arts took their models from the classic remains which were so 
carefully sought for and studied. All ornamental work, such as carving, jewelry, and 
metal-work of all kinds, followed in the same track. Medieval niches and pinnacles 
gave place to the columns and entablatures of the classic styles, and the saints of the 
middle ages yielded to the gods and goddesses of ancient Rome. For pure specimens 
see illus., ARCHITECTURE, vol. I. 


RENAIX’, Flemish Rounss, at. of Belgium, in the province of e. Flanders, pictur- 
esquely situated, 24 m. by railway s. of Ghent. Brewing, and the making of vinegar 
and pottery are carried on; and fine linen and damasks, woolen fabrics, nails, and 
tobacco are extensively manufactured. Pop. ’90, 16,912. 


RENAN, JosEPH ERNEsT, a renowned French theologian and orientalist, was b. in 
1823 at Tréguier (Cotes-du-Nord). His first education he received at the hands of the 
priests who directed the school of his native place. At 16 years of age he was sent to 
Paris, where he entered the seminary of Abbé Dupanloup to prepare himself for the 
church. Three years later he went to Issy, and, having completed his philosophical 
studies there, to St. Sulpice. On leaving this, however, he declared himself unable to 
follow out the path traced for him. The theological and linguistical studies, to which 
he had devoted himself with rare industry, had led him to results which did not seem 
to allow him the exercise of priestly functions in his church. He took the place of 
répétiteur in a school, and here prepared himself for an academical career. In 1847 his 
memoir Sur les Langues Sémitiques (‘‘On the Semitic Languages”) obtained the Volney 
prize; and the following year, another memoir of his, Sur ? Htude du Gree dans U Occident 
au Moyen Age (‘‘On the Study of Greek in the West during the Middle Ages”), was 
crowned. In 1848 he began to publish a periodical, La Liberté de Penser (‘‘ Liberty of 
Thought”), in which he embodied some of his most brilliant essays on theology, philoso- 
phy, philology, history, and the many variegated branches of his studies, which, how- 
ever, were all merely preparatory to the great work for which he concentrated all his 
energies—viz., the investigation of the origin of Christianity, which, according to him, 
is as human and natural, and has grown out of the history and circumstances of the 
times in precisely the same manner as any other event in the records of humanity. His 
memoir, Sur les Langues Sémitiques, he expanded in 1855 into a Histoire Générale des 
Langues Sémitiques (‘‘General History of the Semitic Languages’), which, with all ita — 
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shortcomings, is the most methodical and brilliant compilation on the subject. Of the 
variety of subjects to which he devoted his time besides, his numerous contributions to 
the Revue des Deua Mondes and the Journal des Débats, bear ample witness. In 1852 he 
published a historical essay, Sur Averroes et 1 Averroisme, for which he had collected 
materials on a scientific journey to Italy. In consequence of this he was appointed 
empioyé at the imperial library in Paris. He further produced translations of Canticles 
and the book of Job, with introductions and commentaries (Le Cantique des Cantiques, 
etc., 1860, et Le Livre de Job, etc., 1859). In 1860 he was sent by the emperor on a tour 
of exploration to Syria and Phenicia, the results of which were given to the world in 
the Mission de Phenice (1864) and other works. On his return he was elected to the chair 
of Hebrew professorship at the Collége de France; but his inaugural lecture made him, 
through its too free handling of theological matters, so obnoxious to those in power, 
that his course was first suspended, and finally his professorship was taken from him. 
His work, La Vie de Jésus, forming Part I. of his Origines du Christianisme, created a 
profound emotion throughout Europe. An abstract of it, in a more popular form, has 
been published by him under the title Jésus. Histotre des Apétres (1866), Saint-Paul 
(1869), Antichrist (1873), and Les Evangiles et La seconde Génération Chrétienne (1877), are 
the subsequent parts in the series. Other works are: Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse (1857), 
Essais de Morale et de Critique (1859) ; La Réforme Intellectuelle et Morale (1871); Dialogues 
et Fragments Philosophiques (1876); Mélanges d@’ Histoire et de Voyages (1878) ; Souvenirs 
(1883) ; and a poem Caliban (1878). Renan was elected a member of the Academy in 1878 ; 
after which date he published Le Prétre du Nemi (1885) ; L’ Origine de la Bible (1886) ; 
TD Abbesse de Jouarre (1887); and a Histoire du Peuple @ Israel (1889). M. Renan was 
also an enthusiastic advocate of the study of the Breton language, in which he was him- 
self proficient. In 1890 he published L’ Avenir de Science ; and died Oct. 2, 1892. 


RENDEL, James Mrapows, 1799-1856; b. England, constructed many bridges, 
including floating bridges with steam power. His most famous engineering works are 
the harbors at Portland and Holyhead, and the bridge over the Tamar in Plymouth 
harbor. 


RENE or RENAtTUs I., surnamed ‘‘ the Good,” titular king of Naples and Sicily, the 
son of Louis II., duke of Anjou and count of Provence, was b. in 1409 at Angers. 
René’s paternal grandfather, Louis I., duke of Anjou, and second son of John the 
good, king of France, had been adopted in 13880 by Joanna I., queen of Naples, as her 
successor; and on his death, a few years afterward, his son, René’s father, was crowned 
king of Naples and Sicily. He, however, did not derive any substantial advantages from 
this recognition of his presumed rights; and when, on his death and that of his eldest 
son, Louis II., René, as the next heir, endeavored to make good his pretensions to the 
great Neapolitan heritage, he found himself involved in disastrous disputes with numer- 
ous other aspirants to the coveted throne. René had married Isabella of Lorraine, and 
through her was also a claimant of the rich territories of Lorraine, and consequently 
brought upon himself the enmity of his wife’s brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy, 
who laid equal claim to the heritage of the ducal house of Lorraine. The best years of 
René’s life were spent in the fruitless effort to establish these pretensions; but when, in 
1442, his powerful rival, Alfonso of Aragon, took Naples, after a protracted siege, the 
struggle was virtually decided; and René recognizing at length the futility of his 
schemes, retired to his hereditary dominions in Provence, and thenceforth occupied 
himself with the administration of his territories, and with the cultivation of poetry and 
painting, in both of which he attained a degree of proficiency above the average of his 
age, as is shown by the poems and illuminated illustrations by his hand still preserved 
in the imperial library at Paris. In 1445 René gave his beautiful daughter Margaret in 
marriage to Henry VI. of England, and at the same time obtained from his royal son- 
in-law the restitution of Anjou and Maine, which had remained in the hands of the 
English since the successful wars of Henry V. This did not, however, prevent René 
from taking part in the wars of Charles VII. against the English in 1449; but after a 
brief stay with the army, René, wearied with the excitement and discomforts of war, 
retired to Aix in Provence, where for many years he attracted to his court the cultiva- 
tors of song and romance, while he encouraged manufactures, and augmented the 
resources of the province by the introduction of improved methods of agriculture, and 
the importation of various useful trees and plants, and died in 1480, universally regretted 
by his subjects, among whom the memory of ‘‘the good king René” was long held in 
great veneration. René’s sons had died before him; and as with him the house of Anjou 
became extinct, its territorial dominions lapsed to the French crown, and have since 
that period formed an integral part of France. Sir Walter Scott givesa picture of King . 
René’s court in his novel, Anne of Geterstein. 


RENEWAL of a bill of exchange is matter of agreement between the parties, and a 
new bill is granted by the party liable to pay in substitution for the old one. The result 
is, that the former bill is suspended in its operation till the renewed one arrives at 
maturity. But the former one is not extinguished, for it revives if the renewed bill 
is not paid; and even though the renewed bill is paid, an action may be brought on the 
_ former bill to recover the interest due upon it. ‘ 
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RENFREW, a co. in n.e. Ontario, embracing Allumette island, having the Ottawa 
river for its n. and n.e. boundary; 17,040 sq. m.; pop. ’71, 29,768. It is intersected by 
the Brockville and Ottawa railway, which terminates within its limits. Its surface is 
hilly and largely covered with heavy timber, which is the chief article of export and 
source of industry. It is drained bya large number of lakes and rivers, among them the 
Bonnechere and the Muskrat, which furnish extensive water-power. Its manufactories 
include axe factories, woolen mills, lumber mills, and grist-mills. Co. seat, Pembroke, 
‘The co. is now divided into n. and s. R.; total pop. ’91, 46,977. 


RENFREW (anciently Strathgryfe), a co. in Scotland, 31 m. long, by 13 broad, is 
bounded on the n. and w. by the river and Firth of Clyde, on the s. by Ayrshire, and on 
the e. andn. by Lanarkshire. Area, 156,785 acres; pop. ’81, 263,374; °91, 290,800. 

Renfrew is very unequal in its surface, and consequently in the nature and quality of 
its soil. On the Ayrshire border the land rises to 1711 ft. at the Hill of Stake. Part of 
the suburbs of south Glasgow in this county were transferred in 1892 over to Lanark- 
shire. Owing to the great demand for dairy produce in the large towns in or near the 
county, over two-thirds of the arable land is kept under grasses. There are extensive 
mineral deposits in the county, the exportation of coal, oil, and iron stone employing a 
large number of people. 

Renfrew was the chief patrimony of the Stewards of Scotland, granted to them in 1404 
by Robert III., since which time the eldest son of the reigning sovereign has borne the 
title of baron of Renfrew. 


RENFREW, an ancient royal parliamentary and municipal burgh, capital of the county 
of the same name, stands on the s. bank of the Clyde, 6m. w.n.w. of Glasgow. It con- 
tains an educational institution called the Renfrew grammar school and Blythswood 
testimonial, which was originally endowed by charter of Robert III., and is in part 
maintained by the town council. On the banks of the Clyde is a quay with 16 ft. of 
water alongside at high-water spring tides. The inhabitants are employed in iron-works 
and in ship-building, and the latter branch of industry is the most important here. Pop. 
of royal burgh, 6,300. 


RENI, a t. of Bessarabia, at the confluence of the Pruth and the Danube, on the left 
bank of the latter. It carries on a considerable trade and is connected by rail with Pen- 
dery. Pop. 6,100. 


RENIER, CHARLES ALPHONSE Lfon, 1809-85 ; b. Charleville, France; d. Paris. He 
early devoted himself to the study of archeology, and soon became the leading French 
authority in that science. He established the Review of Philology, Literature and Ancient 
History, and edited Courtin’s Modern Encyclopedia, in 30 vols. He was commissioned 
by the Historical soc., 1850 and 52 to collect the old Roman inscriptions of Algeria and 
France ; was director of the Sorbonne library ; was prof. of epigraphy, 1861, in the 
coll. of France. Under direction of the emperor he made excavations among the ruins 
of the palace of the Cesars, on Mount Palatine. He was a member of many scientific 
societies, and became commander of the Legion of honor, 1870. His great works are 
Roman Inscriptions in Algeria, a French translation of Theocritus, and the preparation 
and supervision of the fifth book on the Catacombs of Rome. 


RENIER, Srerano ANDREA, 1759-1830; b. Italy; professor of natural history at 
Padua after 1806, and author of Zadles of Zoology ; Elements of Mineralogy (1825-28), ete. 


RENIERI, Vincenzo, an Italian astronomer, was born at Genoa; studied under 
Galileo ; published Tabulw Mediceew Universales (1647); died 1648. 


RENNEL, JAMzs, a well-known English geographer, was b. near Chudleigh, Devon- 
shire, 1742, and entered the navy as a midshipman at the age of 15, distinguishing himself 
under admiral Parker at the siege of Pondicherry. At the age of 24 he left the navy, 
and enlisted as an officer of engineers in the East India company’s army, rising through 
the influence of his distinguished services under Clive to the grade of maj. Soon 
afterward he was transferred to the post of surveyor-general of Bengal, an oftice more 
in keeping with his tastes. While serving in the army he had prepared and published 
a Chart of the Bank and Ourrents of Cape Aguthas (1768), which attracted the general 
notice of geographers; and having retired from office (1782) with a pension of £600, he 
followed up this work by a succession of geographical works on India, the chief of 
which was Memoirs of a Map of Hindustan (Lond. 1783), new editions of which appeared 
in 1788, 1793, and 1800, each of which merits to be considered a distinct work. But his 
geographical investigations took a wider scope, for in 1792 he published a Memoir of the 
Geography of Africa, from the communications of maj. Houghton, and the relations of 
Ledyard and Hornemann; and in 1798 he aided Mungo Park in the arrangement of his 
travels, illustrating them by a map. Rennel had been elected a member of the royal 
society in 1788. ‘The subject of the correctness of the ancient geographers being at that 
time much discussed, Rennel, though wholly ignorant of Greek, undertook the vindica- 
tion of Herodotus (whose works he became acquainted with through the medium of a 
translation), and published in 1800 his Geographical System of Herodotus Hxamined and 
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Explained, a work of unrivaled merit, displaying as it does one of the grandest combina: 
tions of acuteness, sagacity, and research. A second edition was published in 1880. In 
1814 appeared his Observations on the Topography of the Plain of Troy; and two years 
afterward Jllustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, ete., 
and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. After his death, which took place at London, 
’ Mar. 29, 1830, there were found among his papers several MS. works, including the 
Investigation of the Atlantic Currents and those between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 
(Lond. 1832), in the composition of which book he examined the logs of all the ships of 
war and Indiamen which had traversed those seas for about 40 years previous, and 
reduced their observations to a general system; and A Treatise on the Comparative 
Geography of Western Asia, with an atlas, ancient and modern (Lond. 1831), a work of 
great labor and research, which had been prepared by the royal command, and the’ 
publication of which was partially defrayed at the king’s expense. Rennel was one of 
the most remarkable men of his time: his works exhibit throughout the most earnest per- 
severance and industry, sound judgment, and wonderful sagacity. 


RENNES (Redones of the Romans, Condate of the Gauls), formerly the capital of the 
province of Bretagne, now the chief town of the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, is situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Ile and Vilaine. It is divided into the upper or new town,, 
and the lower or old town. It is surrounded by ancient walls, flanked with towers, 
| beyond which lie extensive suburbs. Bridges unite the two divisions of the town, the 
older portions of which lie on the left bank of the Vilaine, and are often exposed to: 
serious damage from inundations. The most noteworthy of the public buildings are 
the modern cathedral, whose interior is a very spacious hall of Grecian architecture, the 
stately palais de justice, the hétel de ville, and the lycée. Rennes is the see of an arch- 
bishop, and the seat of a high court of jurisdiction for Ille-et-Vilaine and several other 
adjacent departments, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce. As the 
focus of main and branch-lines of railway between Paris and the n.w. of the empire, and 
commanding good river and canal navigation, Rennes is favorably situated for com- 
merce; and in addition to the transport of the abundant farm produce of the neighbor- 
ing districts, it carries on a considerable trade in its own manufactures, which include 
agricultural implements, stockings, lace, sail-cloths, earthenware, ete. Rennes was all 
but reduced to ashes by a great fire in 1720. Pop. (comm.) 796, 69,937. 


RENNET consists of the inner lining of the true stomach (see DicEstion) of the 
sucking-calf, and depends for its use upon the acid gastric juice contained in it. It is. 
prepared by removing the stomach from the animal as soon as killed, and scraping off 
the outer skin and all superfluous fatty matter. The membrane is then salted for some 
hours, and stretched out to dry. If perfectly dried, it will keep for a long time. When 
used, a small piece is taken and soaked in a little whey or water, and then added to the 
milk intended to be curdled. 


RENNET, the common name, not only in English, but, with slight modifications, in 
French, German, and other languages, of a class of apples, including many of the most 
beautiful and pleasant varieties. They are of very regular and nearly globose shape; 
their skin has generally a rusty tinge, and often a kind of unctuousness to the touch;. 
their flesh is finely granular; and besides being sweet and agreeably acid, they have a 
peculiar aromatic flavor. They do not keep well. The trees have a very regular habit. 
of growth, and are very suitable for dwarf standards. The name rennet seems to be 
originally French—reznette, little queen. 

RENNIE, GEORGE, an eminent English civil engineer, and the eldest son of JoHN 
was born in Surrey, Jan. 8, 1791, and at the age of 16 entered the Edinburgh univer- 
sity, being placed under the charge of Prof, Playfair, in whose house earl Russell, 
then an Edinburgh student, also at that time resided. After attending a course of 
classics, mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy, he returned to London in 1811, 
and commenced the practical study of engineering under his father. In 1818 he was 
appointed the superintendent of the machinery of the mint, and at the same time aided 
his father in the planning and designing of several of his later works. After his father’s. 
death in 1821, Rennie entered into partnership with his younger brother, John (after. 
ward sir John Rennie), as engineers and machinery constructors; and during the exist- 
ence of the firm it carried on an immense business, including the execution of most of the 
works which had been planned by the elder Rennie, and the completion of those which 
he had left unfinished. Their operations included the construction of bridges, harbors, 
docks, ship-yard and dredging machinery, steam factories, both in Great Britain and on 
the continent, and many of the great naval works at Sebastopol, Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Nicolaiev, and in the principal ports of England; they also made the coining machinery 
for the mints at Calcutta, Bombay, Lisbon, Mexico, and Peru; the biscuit, chocolate, 
and flour-mills at Deptford, Gosport, and Plymouth; and furnished marine engines for 
the war-ships of England, Russia, France, Italy, Mexico, etc. Besides these multifari- 
ous labors, they built ships both of wood and iron, drained large tracts of land in the 
midland counties of England, and Rennie superintended the construction of several con- 
tinental railways. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1822, and was sub- 
sequently enrolled in similar societies at Dublin, Turin, Rotterdam, etc. He is the 
author of ‘‘ Experiments on the Strength of Materials,” ‘‘The Frictions of Solids,” and 
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“The Frictions of Fluids,” published in the Philosophical Transactions. He also con- 
‘tributed memoirs to the 7ransactions of the civil engineers. He died March 380, 1866. 
His brother, sir Joun, was knighted on the occasion of the opening of the new London 
Bridge (1831), which he executed from his father’s designs. He designed and executed 
Southwark and Waterloo bridges, and completed tie drainage of the Lincolnshire coast, 
begun by his father. He died 1874. 


RENNIE, Joun, an eminent civil engineer, was born at Phantassie, near East Linton, 
East Lothian, June 7, 1761. His preliminary education was obtained at the parish- 
school of East Linton, and supplemented by two years at Dunbar, where he was indoc- 
trinated into pure mathematics. After serving as a workman in the employment of Mr. 
Andrew Meikle, celebrated in connection with the threshing-mill (see THRESHING), he 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where he attended the lectures on natural philosophy by Dr. - 
Robison, and those on chemistry by Dr. Black (q.v.). Furnished with a recommenda- 
tion from Prof. Robison, he visited (1780) the works of Messrs. Boulton & Watt at 
Soho, near Birmingham, and was immediately taken into employment by that eminent - 
firm. Here his mechanical genius soon displayed itself; and so highly did Watt esteem 
Rennie, that he gave him, in 1789, the sole direction of the construction and fitting-up 
of the machinery of the Albion mills, London; and the ingenious improvements effected 
in the connecting wheel-work were so striking, that Rennie at once rose into general _ 
notice as an engineer of great promise. Abundance of mill-work now flowed in upon 
him, and the thorough efficiency of his workmanship greatly contributed to his fame. 
To this branch of engineering he added, about 1799, another—the construction of 
bridges; and in this branch also his pre-eminent talent and ingenuity displayed them. 
selves. The elegance and solidity of his constructions, the chief of which were raised 
at Kelso, Leeds, Musselburgh, Newton-Stewart, Boston, New Galloway (and at other 
places afterward mentioned), were universally admired; Rennie’s greatest work in this 
department was the Waterloo bridge over the Thames, said to be the noblest structure 
of its kind in the world, and it certainly combines in the happiest proportions the quali- 
ties of grandeur and simplicity. It was commenced in 1811, and finished in less than 
six years, at a cost of more than £1,000,000. Another of his works is the Southwark 
bridge, which was built on a new principle, cast-iron arches resting on stone piers, and 
was finished in four years at an expense of £800,000. He also drew up the plan for the 
London bridge, which, however, was not commenced till after his death. We have 
only space to enumerate the rest of his great engineering achievements: he superin- 
tended the execution of the Grand Western canal in Somerset, the Polbrook canal in 
Cornwall, the canal joining the Don and Dee in Aberdeen, that between Arundel 
and Portsmouth, and chief of all, the Kennet and Avon canal between Newbury and 
Bath. The London docks, the East and West India docks at Blackwall, with their 
goods’ sheds, the Hull docks, the Prince’s dock at Liverpool, and those of Dublin, Green- 
ock, and Leith, were all designed, and wholly or partially executed under his superin- 
tendence. He also planned many improvements on harbors and on the dockyards of 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and Plymouth; executing at the last-mentioned port 
the most remarkable of all his naval works, the celebrated breakwater. Rennie died 
Oct. 16, 1821, and was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral. MRennie’s great merit as an 
engineer consisted in his almost intuitive perception of what was proper to be done to 
effect the assigned purpose. Another striking characteristic of his works is the remark- 
able combination in them of beauty and durability. In this respect, Rennie had no 
rival; and though his works are frequently objected to on the ground of their expensive- 
ness, yet their lasting qualities will in the end more than compensate for this. In per- 
son Rennie was of extraordinary stature and herculean strength—characteristics which 
have for a lengthened period distinguished his family, and with reference to which 
numerous tales are still current regarding many of his relatives. 


RE’NO, a co. in s. Kansas; drained by the Arkansas and Good rivers; traversed by 
. several trunk line railroads; 1260 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 27,079, chiefly of American birth, 
with colored. The surface is mostly prairie and fertile; wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, 
and dairy products are the staples. Co. seat Hutchinson. 


RENO, JESSE LEE, 1823-62; b. Va.; graduated at West Point, 1846; was present at 
the Mexican battles of Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec, and for his gallantry was bre- 
vetted capt. He was assistant professor of mathematics at West Point; served in the 
coast survey and ordnance department, and at the outbreak of the civil war had the 
rank of capt. He was made a brig.-gen. of volunteers, and in Burnside’s expedition 
to North Carolina had command of the second brigade, and distinguished himself at 
Roanoke Island, Fort Barton, and Newbern. In 1862 he was ordered to re-enforce 
McClellan, and later joined Pope’s army. He commanded the 9th corps at the battle 
of Manassas; and at South Mountain, where he was killed, his command was in the front 
engaged all day, and his efforts were the means of securing victory to the federal forces. 


RENSSELAER, a co. in e. New York, adjoining Massachusetts; bounded on the w. 
by the Hudson river; drained also by the Hoosac river and Kinderhook creek; traversed 
by the Delaware and Hudson, the Fitchburg, the New York Central and Hudson River, 
and other railroads centering in Troy; about 643 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 124,511, chiefly of Ameri- 
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ean birth. The surface is hilly. The Taghanic mountains cross the e. part. Quartz 
and slate are found. The soil in the valleys is fertile. The principal productions are 
corn, wheat, oats, hay, and flax. The manufacturing interest Is very extensive and 
valuable. There are great iron-foundries, manufactories of agricultural tools, etc. Co. 
seat, Troy. , 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, in Troy, N. Y., founded by Stephen Van 
Rensselaer as a school of theoretical and practical science; organized 1824, It has long 
had high reputation in its special department. The studies of the course are designed 
to secure to all the graduates a professional preparation, at once thorough and practical, 
for the following specialties of engineering practice: the location, construction, and 
superintendence of public works, as railways, canals, water-works, ete. ; the design, 
construction, and management of mills, iron-works, steel-works, chemical works, and 
pneumatic works; the design and construction of roofs, arch bridges, girder bridges, and 
suspension bridges; the design, construction, and use of wind motors, hydraulic motors, 
electric motors, air-engines, and the various kinds of steam-engines; the design, con- 
struction, and use of machines in general, and the determination of their efficiency; 
the survey of rivers, lakes, and harbors, and the direction of their improvements; the 
determination of latitude, longitude, time, and the meridian in geographical explora- 
tions, or for other purposes, together with the projection of maps; the selection and 
test of materials used in construction; the construction of the various kinds of geo- 
metrical and topographical drawings. The site of the institute buildings on the eastern 
slope of the city combines the advantages of a commanding position and quiet surround- 
ings with great convenience of access. The Institute has at present six buildings in 
use for purposes of instruction; the main building, the Winslow laboratory, the Ran- 
ken house, the astronomical observatory, the gymnasium and the alumni building. 
The main building contains lecture and recitation rooms, drawing rooms and the 
laboratories in the department of physics. The Winslow laboratory is devoted to 
chemistry with lecture rooms, qualitative and quantitative laboratories and furnaces 
for assaying. The Ranken house contains machines for testing iron and steel, stone, 
vood, cements, and the materials of engineering generally. The astronomical obser- 
yatory is well equipped with instruments for taking observations valuable in engineer- 
ing work. The extensive collection of minerals, rocks, shells, plants, and woods from 
all parts of the world is placed in the alumni building, a fireproof structure recently 
built for this purpose, which also contains the valuable scientific library and reading 
room and the offices of the institution. The Gymnasium is well fitted with apparatus 
and contains baths, running track and bowling alleys. President; John Hudson 
Peck, LL.D. 


RENT, in political economy, is a term applied to the profits drawn from land, houses, 
_or other immovable property, termed in America ‘‘real property.” It is colloquially 

applied to these Drones only when the property is hired by a tenant who pays for the use 
of it. It was long before a distinction was made between such letting and hiring and 
that of any other commodity, such as aship or awagon. But political economists found 
that there was a fundamental distinction, affecting large questions not only in political 
economy but in state politics. These are connected with the specialty that other profits, 
whether from the letting of articles or otherwise, arise out of the acts of those to whom 
the articles belong; but the rent of land is a fund that exists through external causes, 
over which the owner has no control, and in certain conditions must exist whoever may 
draw it. When ‘‘the theory of rent,” as it was termed, dawned upon the economists, 
and was but partially seen, they developed it in different formulas, which appeared to 
be different theories, but in reality were crude forms, tending, though complicated in 
themselves, to the simple principle, that the pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence creates rent on those lands where the means of subsistence can most easily be 
produced. In an enlarging and aggrandizing country like Britain, the phenomenon Is in 
constant gradual operation; but it will be best illustrated by supposing an instance of 
sudden and extensive action. Suppose there is an island in which 1000 people find 
enough for their wants in the natural produce of its most fertile soil. Suddenly 500 
people become added to the population, and an increase of the existing food to the extent 
of one-half is required. The shape in which this increaso will take place will be compe- 
tition, by the offer of an enhanced price for food, and that enhanced price will tempt 
people to bring under cultivation the inferior lands. The owners, however, of the old 
rich lands will not see their neighbors getting prices a third higher than themselves; 
they, too, will sell their produce at the market price, and the difference between this and 
the old value will be rent. It is of no moment, in the economic question of the existence 
of the element, that the owner of the rich soil does not let it; if he eats his bread cheaper 
than his neighbor, that is merely the form in which he derives the advantage of rent. 
The importance of this view, both in politics and economics, is that rent must east, and 
cannot be got rid of. Whoever has at his command better land than the worst that is cul- 
tivated, holds rent. It is in vain, therefore, to think of destroying the ‘‘ monopoly,” as 
it is sometimes called, of land-owners; it revives as naturally by an economic law, as 
water finds its level by a physical iaw. If you were to divide all the land in Britain to- 
morrow in equal portions among the inhabitants, the value of it would be greatly deterio- 
rated by the change, but in time some patches would become more valuable than others, and 
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worth ‘‘ rent,” while the frugal and industrious would gradually be absorbing the portions 
of the idle and extravagant, and accumulating estates. In fact, to the mere consumer, it is 
ot no moment who has the land, provided it isin the hands that can render it most produc- 
tive. To thisend, it is more profitable that the land of acountry should be in the market, 
and obtainable by those who, being ready to give most for it, are able to work it to most 
profit. In France, where land is divided among the owner’s descendants, the consequent 
breaking up into small patches, not necessarily in the hands of persons able or willing to 
cultivate them, is detrimental to the value of the land at large. On the other hand, an 
entail system, such as that which predominated, and still to a certain extent exists in 
Scotland, is detrimental, by keeping the land out of the market, and necessitating that 
it shall belong to a certain person, who has perhaps neither the ability nor the capital to 
turn it to itsbest purpose. In the struggle which terminated in the establishment of free 
trade in 1846, the ‘‘ theory of rent” was referred to with much alarm, and it was said 
that when grain was brought from abroad, a reversal of the action creating rent would 
occur, from the inferior lands falling out of cultivation. Some free-traders admitted 
this as a necessary evil, but others said that the expansion given to commerce would 
increase the demand for the produce of the soil, while the home-growers would have a 
monopoly from their vicinity. In fact, the increase of trade and riches has been so great, 
that the value of land has greatly increased since the establishment of free trade, and 
that although half our bread stuffs come from abroad. The great increase has been in 
the rearing of butcher-meat, which the increased wealth of the people has enabled them 
to buy. See PoxtrricaL Economy, IrtsH LAND Laws. 


RENT, in English law, is an incident to the tenure created between a lessor and lessee. 
It consists not necessarily of money, but may be a quantity of corn, or a peppercorn, or 
a flower. Where lands are held rent-free, it is usual for the landlord to reserve some 
nominal rent, merely as an acknowledgment of tenancy. In the ordinary case of leases, 
a payment of a fixed sum of money is reserved annually for the benefit of the landlord. 
It is incidental to rent that the landlord can, if it is not duly paid, distrain the tenant’s 
goods, or, indeed, any person’s goods found on the premises; i.e., the landlord can seize 
these and sell them without any judicial authority, in order to pay the rent. No express 
agreement between landlord and tenant is necessary to give the landlord this power 
of distress. The rule is, that rent issues out of all and every part of the premises, and 
whatever goods are found on any part of the premises can be distrained by the landlord. 
Sometimes the owner of land gives a third party a right toa certain rent out of his lands, 
by way of security, and it is called a rent-charge; the party entitled to the rent-charge 
having power to distrain also for the rent, though having no other right to the lands, 
In Scotland, though the general rules as to rent do not substantially differ, the landlord’s 
power of sequestration is not identical with the English power of distress. See LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT; IRIsH Lanp Laws. 


RENTON, a small t. in the co. of Dumbarton, and 2 m. n.n.w. of the town of that 
name, on the right bank of the Leven. Smollett, the novelist and historian, was born 
in the neighborhood, and is commemorated by a monument in the town. Pop. 5,800, 
who are employed in the calico and bleaching works on the Leven. 


RENUNCIATION, as a legal term, is the renouncing or abandoning of a right. In 
England, the term is used solely in reference to an executor who has been nominated in 
a will, but who, having an option to accept it, declines to do so, and in order to avoid 
any liability, expressly renounces the office. This he may do by letter addressed to the 
court of probate. —In Scotland, the term is also used in reference to an heir, who is 
entitled, if he pleases, to succeed to the ownership of heritable property, but, from the 
extent of the incumbrances, prefers to renounce the character of heir. So the renuncia- 
tion of a lease in Scotland is used in the same sense as the surrender of a lease in 
England. 


RENVILLE, a former co. of n.w. N. Dakota, bounded n, by Canada, e. by Bottineau co., 
and w. ands. by the former cos. of Mountrailie and Stevens. Its area was drained by 
the Mouse river and Cub Bank creek, and is now in the n.e. part of Ward co. 


RENVILLE, a co. in s.w. central Minnesota, drained by the Minnesota river; trav- 
ersed by the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad; abouts 900 sq. m.; pop. 90, 
17,099, half of American birth. The surface is level, with little timber. The soil is 
fertile. The principal productions are corn, oats, and wheat. Co. seat, Beaver Falls. 


RENWICK, JAMES, LL.D., author and physicist, was b. Liverpool, England, 1790, 
and graduated at Columbia College, New York, in 1807. In 1820 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physics in that college, a position he held until 1854. In 1838 
he was appointed by the U. S. government one of the commissioners to explore the line 
of the boundary, then settled by the Ashburton treaty, between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. In addition to his collegiate duties he wrote the biographies of Robert Fulton, 
David Rittenhouse, and Count Rumford, in Sparks’s American Biography ; a Memoir of De 
Witt Clinton (1834), and Treatise on the Steam Engine (1840-41). His text-books, Outlines of 
Natwral Philosophy (1832), and Outlines of Geology (1838), were the first works of their 
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kind published in the United States, and, with his other educational works, have passed 
through numerous editions. Renwick died in 1863. 

RENWICK, James, b. New York, 1818 ; educated at Columbia College. He con- 
structed the distributing reservoir of the Croton aqueduct, and was for some years an 
architect on the Erie railroad. Among the buildings designed by him are Vassar college, 
Poughkeepsie ; St. Patrick’s cathedral, and Calvary church, New York ; and the Smith- 
sonian institution at Washington. He died in 1895 and left a valuable art collection to 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


REPAIRS is the legal as well as popular term to denote the repairs done to a house or 
tenement by a tenant or landlord during the currency of the lease. In America the 
\purden of repairs is at common law thrown on the tenant, so that unless the lease 
‘expressly say that the landlord is to do the repairs, the tenant will be bound, but gener- 
ally the lease states who is to do the repairs; and it is only ordinary repairs that the 
tenant is bound to do, In the lease of farms the tenant is bound only to keep the house 
in repair and not the out-buildings, though he is bound to keep the fences in repair. If 
the landlord fails to do the repairs after having agreed to, the tenant may not leave the 
premises on that account, but can sue the landlord. 


REPEAT, in music, a character indicating the repetition of the part or strain to which 
it applies. It consists of two perpendicular lines through the staff, with dots before 


them and between the lines of the staff— =a placed at the close of the strain to be 


repeated. When a series of notes has to be repeated from the beginning of the piece, 
this sign is inserted at the place where we have to return to the beginning. But when 


the repetition is not from the beginning of the piece, a reversed repeat —=lF —— must 


be placed at the point where the repetition begins, the passage to be repeated being 
inclosed by the two signs. When the following strain is also to be repeated, we have 


the dots placed on both sides of the repeating sign — FE — . When a passage of 


some length is to be repeated, with an alteration at the end, a curved line with the figure 
1, Ima, or prima volta (Ital. first time) is placed over the part which Is to be altered, the 
sign of the repeat follows, and then the altered termination with 2, 2da, or seconda volta 
(Ital. second time) placed over it. eae 

The words da capo, abbreviated D. C. (Ital. from the beginning), indicate that a piece 
is to be repeated from the beginning. But if that repetition is only to extend to a par- 
ticular point, at which the movement or piece finally closes, that point 1s indicated by 
the word fine (Ital. end), or the letter F. If, however, the repetition is to begin, not 
from the commencement of the piece, but from another point, the sign {f is placed over 
the point, and the words dal segno, abbreviated D. 5. (Ital. from the sign), are used to 
indicate the point after which the repetition is to begin. 


REPLEVIN, in law was originally used to recover chattels taken as a distress, but 
has come to apply to all cases of sleealiakie and is even brought in some states for the 
recovery of specific goods to which the plaintiff sets up title. It differs from detinue in 
that it rests upon an illegal taking; from the other personal actions, in that it lies to 
recover the specific chattels alleged to have been illegally taken. Under the writ the 
sheriff takes possession of the property therein specified, which he delivers to the plain- 
tiff after the latter has given satisfactory security that he will establish his title or return 
the property. Judgment for the plaintiff establishes his title, and includes damages for 
the taking and detention. The action is brought to regain possession, and cannot be 
maintained if the property have been restored. It lies to recover all personal property 
which can be specifically distinguished from other property of the same kind; but not 
for things annexed to the realty, nor for papers relating to the realty. 
REPORTING, PARLIAMENTARY. See SHORTHAND. 


REPORTS, in law are printed collections of decisions rendered by courts of high | 
jurisdiction accompanied by the main points in the arguments of the opposing counsel, 
the reasons which have governed the judges in coming to the decisions set forth, and 
where, as in many cases, there is a dissenting or minority opinion, this may also be given. 
The English common law differs from other systems in that it is impossible to arrange its - 
principles in codified form. Precedents are necessarily of great value, not as positively 
and irrevocably establishing the law, but as expounding the application of its principles 
to the points In decision. Decisions recorded in the reports may be, and often are, 
overruled; but they are generally considered binding on inferior courts, and are never 
overthrown without strong reason. It must not be supposed that all reports are 
of the same value or authority. They differ not only as to the grade or character 
of the court whose decisions they record, but also as to the ability and discrimination 
of the writer and his position as being or not being an official representative of 
the court. The early English reports, in particular, vary greatly as to their value 
and authority; many of the decisions previous to the revolution, and thus forming 
per of our own common law, are so reported as to render them absolutely worthless. 
t would be impossible to attempt here any comparison of the different reports, 
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which number hundreds. The matter is ably discussed in a work by John W. 
Wallace, for many years reporter of the U. 8. supreme court, entitled The Reporters, 
Chronologically Arranged, with Occasional Remarks on their Respective Merits. In 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary will be found a list of nearly 1000 reports, with many valua- 
ble historical and critical notes prepared by Theodore W. Dwight, Lu.p. In the United 
States the highest reports are those of the supreme court, yet they are not binding upen 
state courts except in matters of constitutional law. Ali the states have reports of the 
proceedings of the supreme court, or court of last resort. These have no binding 
authority in other states, but are regarded with respect varying somewhat with the repu- 
tation of the judges of the court whose decisions are reported and the skill of the 
reporter. It has for many years been the practice of judges to write their opinions and 
give them to the reporters in that form. 'To the report of each case is prefixed a short 
summary of the facts and of the opinions held in the matter by the court. Reporters are 
now usually appointed by the court itself. So great is the number of reports that the 
use of digests is a necessity. There are several collections of leading cases, both Amer1- 
can and English, such as Smith’s Leading Cases; Wallace’s The Leading American 
Cases; and White and Tudor’s Leading Cases in Equity. 


REPOUSSE, a French term applied to a peculiar method of ornamentation in metal- 
work, resembling embossing; but the effect is produced by hammering up the metal, 
which is generally thin, from the back, and when a rude resemblance of the figure to be 
produced is thus formed itis worked up by pressing and chasing the front surface. 'The 
finest specimens of this art are of the cinqgue-cento or 16th c. period, by Benvenuto 
Cellini. Cellini carried the art to France, where it has of late been much developed. 
Much common repoussé work isdone in Birmingham, in the soft white metals, such as 
pewter and Britannia metal; and as these are easily worked, and can afterward be 
electroplated, so as to hide the quality of the material, they are in considerable demand. 
After they are hammered up from the inside, they are filled with liquid pitch, and set by 
until it becomes solid. Then they are modeled and chased on the surface, the pitch 
forming a support, which prevents the tools from pressing down more than is required. 
The pitch is afterward melted and drained out, and a subsequent boiling in an alkaline 
lye completely cleans the work. Tea and coffee pots are the chief articles made in this 
manner. 

REPPLIER, AGnrs, American essayist, born in Philadelphia, 1855. Her parents 
were of French extraction, adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, and she was accord- 
ingly educated in a convent school near Philadelphia, finishing later at a private school 
in that city. She began at an early age to write articles for the newspapers, sketches, 
stories, poems, etc., many of them appearing in the Catholic World, notably such ro- 
mantic tales as A Story of Nuremberg, and A Still Christmas. She first came into promi- 
nence, however, through her essays, the finest of which appeared at intervals in the 
Atlantic Monthly. They are distinguished by their vivacity and aptness of illustration 
and owe their great charm to their rare smoothness of style. Her volumes of collected 
essays include Hssays in Miniature ; In the Dozy Hours, and other Papers ; Essays in Idleness ; 
Books and Men ; Points of View. 


REPRESENTATION, in politics, the function of the delegate of a constituency ina 
legislative or other public assembly. The principle of representation, even where not 
directly recognized, must be presumed to have existed to some extent in all governments 
not purely democratic, in so far as the sense of the whole nation was considered to be 
spoken by a part, and the decisions of a part to be binding on the whole. The constitu- 
tion of ecclesiastical councils, in which an express or implied representation is necessarily 
involved, doubtless conduced to the application of a similar principle to rational assem- 
blies; but it is in the exigences of feudalism that we trace the beginnings of an avowed 
and regulated system of political representation. The feudal superior who had to levy 
aid from his vassals, summoned a limited number of them to attend him, and confer 
regarding the required aid. The earliest complete system of representative institutions 
is to be found in the parliament of the Sicilies under the Swabian kings; but Britain is 
the only country in which a representative feudal assembly ripened into a legislative. As 
early as the reign of Henry III. we find the knights of the shire elected by the ‘‘men of 
the country,” probably the king’s military tenants, to consider, in the stead of each and 
all of them, what aid would be granted to the king for a proposed expedition into Gas- 
cony. Representatives of the burgesses were soon afterward summoned, and were per- 
manently ingrafted on parliament by Edward I. In Scotland representative burgesses 
formed a part of the national assembly from the time of Robert Bruce’s famous parlia- 
ment at Cambuskenneth in 1326; but down to a comparatively late period the whole 
barons or freeholders of the country formed part of the king’s council, and were entitled 
to attend in person. A system of representation among them was attempted to be intro- 
duced by James I. on his return from England, but became practically inoperative; and 
it was not till 1587 that the representatives of the small barons came to form part of 
the parliament. The progress of society has led to great changes in the constitution of 
the elective body, the most sweeping being those introduced by the reform acts. See 
PARLIAMENT, and REForM, PARLIAMENTARY. 

An important question naturally arises connected with the subject of representation: 
Is the delegate the mere mouthpiece of his constituents, who must give effect to all their 
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opinions and interests, or is it his duty to exercise his trust in the first instance for the 
general welfare of the nation? The former idea of representation was doubtless the 
earlier one; but it cannot be easily vindicated on any proper theory of government; and. 
it is now the generally recognized doctrine among English statesmen, that a member of 
the house of commons is bound to the entire nation by ties higher than those which bind 
him to his constituents, and that he ought to support such measures as he judges most 
’ beneficial to the country, even at the risk of prejudicing the immediate local interests of 
the body which sends him. It is therefore not very easy to reconcile with sound princi- 
ples the usage which obtains so largely of demanding pledges from candidates for repre- 
sentation as to how they are to vote on every public question that is likely to come 
before them. Yet there is practically a difficulty in preventing a system of representa- 
tion from becoming one of mere delegation, so long as the constitution gives to the 
electors the power of making their vote depend on any conditions which they may think 
fit to attach to it. 

Most speculative politicians of the present day consider a representative government 
of some description as the best ideal type of government; but all repudiate the idea of 
an inborn right in all citizens to participate, and still more to participate equally in the 
right of choosing the governing bedy. Any very extensive suffrage must of necessity 
lead to the predominance of mere numbers over intelligence, while a very limited suffrage 
has been objected to as doing away with the benefits which the community at large are 
presumed to draw from a participation in public functions. Several intelligent political 
writers, while advocating a widely extended suffrage, have proposed a graduation of that 
suffrage by giving to each individual a number of votes corresponding, as far as practi- 
cable, to his intelligence, property, or social position. This is doubtless the perfect 
ideal of representative government, and the chief question is: By what test can the best 
approximate estimate of social value be arrived at? Two different schemes for this pur- 
pose have been proposed by Mr. J. S. Mill and Prof. Lorimer respectively—the former 
founded mainly on intelligence as indicated by instruction, and the latter on wealth and 
social position. The attention of political writers has also lately been directed to the 
question of the representation of minorities, who at present are not even allowed a hear- 
ing in representative assemblies. The most feasible scheme for this purpose is perhaps 
that of Mr. Hare, which had the approval of Mr. J. 8. Mill, by which those who do not 
like the local candidates, are to be allowed to fill up voting papers by a selection from 
the names of any persons on the list of candidates, with whose general political princi- 
ples they sympathize. This system, along with its other advantages, would, it is sup- 
posed, bring into parliament numerous men of able and independent thought, who, by 
the present system, refrain from offering themselves, as having no chance of being 
chosen by the majority of any constituency. It is one of the faults of representative 
government that, from the usual division of the people into two political bodies divided 
by strict party lines, the goverming power rests in the hands, not of the whole mass of 
voters, but of a partisan majority. That questions purely political should be settled in 
this manner is perhaps free from objection; but there are many subjects of legislation 
in which great injustice must follow the abandoning of the rights and interests of the 
minority to the arbitrary decision of the majority. Thus, members of both parties are 
equally affected by the burdens of taxation, and both should have power in determining 
the amount of taxes to be laid and the application of the funds. To remedy the evils of 
majority tyranny, various systems of minority or proportional representation have been 
proposed. Two of these have been tried in this country. The ‘‘cumulative” or “free” 
vote is applicable in case where several officers of the same grade are to be elected. 
The voter is allowed to cast as many ballots as there are offices to be filled, and may 
concentrate or distribute them as he chooses on one or more candidates. The principle, 
with certain modifications, was first applied in this country to the local elections in 
Bloomfield, Penn., by a statute passed by the legislature of that state in 1870, and has. 
subsequently been adopted for many other towns. The constitution of Illinois of the 
same year applies the method to the election of state representatives, and also to the 
choice of directors or managers of incorporated companies by the stockholders. In the 
latter particular it has been followed by the constitutions of West Virginia (1872), Penn- 
sylvania (1873), Missouri (1875), and Nebraska (1875). The second method is known as: 
the ‘‘ limited vote,” where the voter is not allowed to vote for the entire number of per- 

‘ Sons to be chosen, but must cast his votes singly for a limited number. This has been 
applied to the election of members at large to the constitutional conventions of New. 
York (1867) and of Pennsylvania (1872). By the constitution of Pennsylvania of 1873, 
judges of the supreme court (when two or more are to be chosen for the same term), 
county commissioners and auditors, inspectors of election, and Philadelphia magistrates, 
are elected by the limited vote. By an amendment to the New York constitution it was 
provided that at the first election for judges of the court of appeals, each voter might 
vote for the chief-justice and four only of the six associates The result was that two 
were elected by the minority party. See Sterne, Representative Government (1871) ;. 
Fawcett, Essays and Lectures, Political and Social (1872); Dutcher, Minority or Pro- 
portional Representation (1872); Buckalew, Proportional Representation (1872); Amos, 
The Science of Politics (1883); and the articles BALLOT ar ? CUMULATIVE VoTING. 
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REPRIEVE (Fr. reprendre, to take back) is the suspension of punishment for a crime, 
and is used chiefly in connection with capital crimes. The power of suspending all 
sentences at any time is vested in the crown at discretion. ‘There are also several 
grounds on which the judge or a court reprieves the sentence. One is, where the judge 
is not satisfied with the verdict, or is doubtful of the validity of the indictment, in 
which case he reprieves the sentence, in order to give time for some application to the 
crown. Moreover, an ordinary ground of reprieve is acted on generally as a matter of 
course, whenever the prisoner is a pregnant woman, and pleads that fact, in which case 
it is considered only merciful toward the offspring to put off the execution of the sen- 
tence until after her delivery. This was the law of ancient Rome; and nothing con- 
nected with the memory of queen Mary is more detestable than the bloody proceeding 
in her reign of burning a pregnant woman in Guernsey, when the child, which was born 
at the stake, was cast into the fire as a young heretic. When a woman pleads her 
pregnancy as a reason for reprieve, the practice is for the judge to empanel a jury of 12 
matrons, or discreet women, to inquire into the fact, and if they bring in a verdict of 
** quick with child,” execution is stayed, as a matter of course, from session to session, 
until the delivery. Another cause of reprieve is the insanity of the prisoner, for if 
before execution it appear the prisoner is insane, whether the insanity supervened after 
the crime or not, the judge ought to reprieve him. 


REPRISAL is the retaking, from an enemy, goods which he has seized, or the capture 
from him of other goods, as an equivalent for the damage he has wrought.—A reprise 
is a ship recaptured from an enemy or pirate. If recaptured within 24 hours of the 
hostile seizure, she must be wholly restored to her owners; if Jater, she becomes the law- 
ful prize of her recaptors. 


REPRISAL, LETTERS oF, the same as LETTERS OF MARQUE (Q.V.). 


REPRODUCTION, or the propagation of organized beings in the animal kingdom is 
accomplished by three different processes. The first of the three processes by which 
the multiplication of individuals takes place consists in the division of one organism 
into two, each of these, again, dividing into two others, and so on. This is termed 
reproduction by fission. The second mode of increase consists in the formation of a bud 
at some part of the body of the animal. This bud gradually approximates in form to 
that of the parent from which it springs; its pedicle or stem gradually disappears, and 
the liberated bud ultimately assumes a perfect form, resembling in all respects the 
parent from which it sprang (gemmation). The third mode is far the most complicated. 
In it the new organism results from a series of changes occurring in an impregnated egg 
or ovum. For this process, distinct sexual organs, both male and female (which, how- 
ever, may be associated in the same individual, although in all the higher animals they 
occur in distinct individuals), are required; a female organ for the production of cells 
termed ‘‘ germs,” and a male organ for the production of certain cells termed ‘‘ sperma- 
tozoa.” It is from the union (either within or without the body) and the mutual action 
of these cells—the germ and the spermatozoon—that the impregnated ovum results. 
The new resulting body is altogether different from either of the cells which took part 
in its production. This is the ordinary form of reproduction in all the higher animals, 
and may be termed true generation, in contradistinction to the previous form of vepro- 
duction by multiplication. The terms digenesis and heterogenesis have been applied by 
recent physiological writers to designate the form of reproduction in which the contact 
of germs and spermatozoa gives rise to fecundation; while the terms monogenesis and 
homogenesis have been similarly applied to the cases in which non-sexual reproduction 
takes place by fission or gemmation. 

Fissiparous multiplication is best illustrated by a reference to the infusoria. It may 
be either longitudinal, as commonly occurs in vorticella ; or transverse, as occurs in 
stentor ; or indifferently longitudinal or transverse, as in chilodon paramecium, etc. The 
joints of tape-worms multiply in this manner, and when sufficiently developed become 
free. Among some of the annelids, or true worms, reproduction of this kind in a 
somewhat modified form is also observed. This was first noticed in a nads by the Dan- 
ish naturalist Miller, by whom it was regarded as a rare and accidental occurrence. 
- The more recent researches of De Quatrefages and Milne-Edwards have, however, shown 
. that the process is one of far more significance than Miiller supposed. In the genus 
syllis, De Quatrefages noticed the following appearances: When one of these worms is 
_ about to reproduce itself by fission, a number of rings become developed at its posterior 
extremity, and there is a notch or groove between the first of these rings and the part 
“in front of it. The first ring soon becomes organized into a head provided with eyes 
and antenne. ‘The two annelids, parent and offspring, continue, however, to be united 
by the skin and intestine in such a manner that the latter animal lives solely upon the 
food swallowed by the former. During this period, each possesses independent life, for 
a struggle may often be observed between the two, each wishing to go its own way. 
After a lapse of a certain time, the body of the offspring becomes distended with ova 
in some cases, and with spermatozoa in others, while neither of these structures is to be 
seen in the body of the primary animal. Complete division is at length effected, and 
the offspring is free. In a few days, however, their bodies burst, from the distention 
caused by their contents. Ova and spermatozoa are thus diffused through the water, 
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and fecundation thus takes place. In the genus myrianida (autolytus, according to 
Grube’s classification), Milne-Edwards has seen no less than six new individuals (instead of 
a single one, as in syllds), formed in gradual succession, one before the other, between the 
two terminal segments of the original body. Each of these new individuals, as it 
arrived at maturity, and acquired the external form (in reduced dimensions) of the 
parents, was found to be possessed of reproductive organs, of which the original 
animal was totally devoid. The youngest and smallest individual is the most remote 
from the tail. 

In these instances, multiplication by division occurs as a natural process, but there 
are many cases in which artificial division gives rise to multiplication. Bonnet having 
found that a certain kind of small worm, when cut in two, reproduced a tail at the cut 
extremity of the cephalic half, and formed a head upon the caudal half, increased the 
number of sections, and finally succeeded in dividing one worm into twenty-six parts, 
almost all of which acquired a head and tail, and thus became distinct individuals. Cor- 
responding results may be obtained by dividing a planaria or actinia into many seg- 
ments. 

Reproduction by gemmation is a phenomenon of very frequent occurrence in the lower 
departments of the animal kingdom. In the lowest of the animal subkingdoms, the 
Protozoa, it occurs in the rhizopoda—viz., in the foraminifera; in the spongie, being 
probably the most common form of reproduction in sponges; and in the infusoria, as, for 
example, in vorticella. In the C@LENTERATA, it is of almost general occurrence in the 
classes hydrozoa and actinozoa; and in the Mouuuscorps it occurs in polyzoa and in 
tunicata. If some hydras are kept for a few days in a glass of their native water, knot- 
like excrescences will be seen on their bodies. These are the buds or gemme, which 
rapidly enlarge, and each by degrees assumes the appearance of a young hydra, tenta- 
cles appearing about the mouth, just as in the original animal. For some time, a por- 
tion of the food (minute infusoria, entomostraca, etc.), caught and digested by the 
parent, passes into the body of the offspring; but when the tentacles are sufficiently 
developed, the young polype catches food for itself, and when it is sufficiently matured 
to commence an independent existence, the connecting pedicle gives way, and the young 
animal is free and independent. 

It must be distinctly understood, that the fact of an organism reproducing itself by 
fission or gemmation does not by any means exclude the possibility that it may also be 
reproduced by fecundated ova. That this is the case, is indeed shown in the instance of 
the worm myriana, and a very large number of corroborative cases might be readily 
given. The Hydra increases by ova, but if cut up, each piece becomes a perfect animal. 

In true generation, two special organs are required—a female organ for producing the 
germ-cell or ovum, and a male organ for producing the sperm-cell or spermatozoon; and 
each form of generative apparatus consists of two parts, of which one 1s a formative 
organ—in the female, termed an ovarium, or ovary, and in the male, a ¢estis—in which 
the reproductive cells are formed, and which is essential; and an efferent duct, by which 
the products of secretion are carried off. 'The male and female organs may exist in sep- 
arate individuals, or they may co-exist in the same individual, giving rise to the condition 
known as hermaphroditism (q.v.). The former condition is termed diseaual or diecious, 
and the latter wnisexual or monecious. For a general description of the changes which 
take place in the impregnated egg, the reader is referred to the article DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EMBRYO. 

We shall conclude with a brief notice of the mode or modes of reproduction in the 
different classes of animals, beginning with the lowest. 

In the subkingdom Protozoa, reproduction takes place usually by fission, occa- 
sionally by gemmation ; but no satisfactory instances of true sexual propagation by means 
of ova and spermatozoa are known, those cases described in certain infusoria not having 
been confirmed by subsequent observers. It is worthy of notice, that in the infusoria, 
propagation is effected in no less than three different ways—viz., by the two processes 
already described in this article, and by a process known as ‘‘encystation.” See INFUSORIA. 

In the subkingdom Ca:LENTERATA, it is found that both the hydrozoa and the antho- 
ae multiply by gemmation, by a true reproductive process, and in a few genera by 

ssion. 

Tn the EcHINODERMATA, fission has been observed in one class, the holothuroidea, 
which, moreover, have distinct sexual organs combined in the same individual. In the 
other classes—the echinoidea, asteroidea, and crinoidea—the sexes are separate, and gen- 
eration only takes place by the union of germs or ova and spermatozoa. 

In the ANNELIDA, true generation takes place, although, as has been already shown, ~ 
multiplication sometimes takes place by fission. In the lower mollusca or molluscoids, 
multiplication takes place by gemmation and by true generation; whilst in the higher 
mollusca, multiplication only takes place by true generation. 

In the ARTICULATA—insects, crustaceans, etc.—distinct generative organs are always 
preesey and, excepting in one class of crustaceans—the cirrhopoda—the sexes are dis- 

inct. 

In the VERTEBRATA, we meet with the highest and most complex development of 
the generative function. In them, with a doubtful exception in the case of one or two 
genera of fishes, the sexes are always distinct. 
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REPTILES AND TOADS.—1. Stellio vulgaris, 2. Skink. 3. Plicated gecko. 4. Salant 
ton of water-adder. 10. Skull of water-adder. 11. Head of adder. 12. Head of vif}. 
Madagascar boa. 17. Cobra dacapello. 18. Sea-snake (kydrus). 19. Boa (tortrix)| 
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der. 5. Water-salamander. 6. Chameleon. 7. Amphisbeena. 8. Water-adder. 9. Skele- 
13. Head of horned viper. 14. Skull of rattlesnake. 15. Head of same. 16. Head of 
20. Horned toad. 21. Common toad. 22. Obstetrician toad. 
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The osseous and cartilaginous fishes present important differences in their reproductive 
organs and in their modes of reproduction. In the osseous fishes, the essential female 
organ—the ovary, or roe—consists of a large membranous bag, usually in two lobes, but 
sometimes single. When distended with ova, this organ fills the greater part of the 
abdominal cavity, and its lining membrane is arranged in folds, wherein the ova are 
formed and retained until sufficiently ripe for expulsion. They then escape into the 
ovarian cavity, and are expelled in almost incredible numbers through a special opening 
immediately behind the anus and in front of the urinary canal. Asa general rule, the 
ova of fishes are impregnated after their expulsion; and in order that the impregna- 
tion of a sufficient number of eggs may be secured, the male secretion of fishes—the fluid 
containing the spermatozoa—is very abundant; the male secreting gland, which in 
fishes is termed ‘‘the milt” or ‘‘ soft roe,” being equal in bulk to the ovary of the female. 
In a few instances, however, the young are hatched in the ovary, and grow to a consid. * 
erable size before they are born, and in these cases—as, for example, in the viviparous 
blenny—impregnation must take place internally. In the cartilaginous fishes—as the 
sharks and rays—the generative organs are of a higher type. ‘The eggs are always 
impregnated within the body of the female, the male having special organs by which 
true sexual congress is effected, and the ovaries form two large racemous bunches, placed 
on either side of the spine. The eggs are large in size, and comparatively small in num- 
ber ; and as each egg escapes from the ovary, it is seized by a true oviduct, which fur- 
nishes it with additional protective coverings. About the middle of this tube ‘‘ there is 
a thick glandular mass, destined to secrete a horny shell, in which the yelk and white of 
the egg become incased. The egg, when completed, has somewhat the shape of a pil- 
low-case, with the four corners lengthened out into long tendril-like cords, whereby the 
egg is entangled among the sea-weed at the bottom of the ocean. A brittle egg-shell 
would soon be destroyed by the beating of the waves; hence the necessity for the cor- 
neous nature of the envelope ; and yet how is the feeble embryo to escape from such a 
tough and leather-like cradle ? This has likewise been provided for. The egg remains 
permanently open at one extremity ; the slightest pressure from within, therefore, sepa- 
rates the valvular lips of the opening, and no sooner has the little shark thus extricated 
itself from its confinement, than the two sides close so accurately that the fissure is 
imperceptible.” —R. Jones’s General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, 1841, p. 534. 

In the amphibia or batruchia, the sexes are more closely associated than in the osseous 
fishes, the ova being generally impregnated by the male as they escape from the abdom- 
inal cavity of the female. The mode of reproduction of some amphibians, as the Suri- 
nam toad, is remarkable and anomalous. See Pipa. 

In the true reptiles, the male sexual organs become more perfect, instruments being 
given to facilitate the impregnation of the female during that congress of the sexes which 
now becomes essential to fecundation. 

In dirds, the generative organs present a close analogy to those of the higher reptiles. 
There is only a single ovary (the left) that has a bunch-like or racemous appearance ; the 
right, with its oviduct, being always atrophied or rudimentary—a remarkable violation 
of symmetry, resembling that which occurs in the lungs of serpents. As prolonged 
ee would be incompatible with flight, incubation here attains its highest per- 

ection. 

In mammals, a new organ for the first time appears, from which that important class 
derives its name. In most of them (see MAMMALIA and PLACENTA), a temporary 
organ, termed the placenta, is also formed, by which the fetus is nourished during uter- 
ine existence. 


REPRODUCTION In PLANTS. See PLANT, VEGETABLE PHysroLoey, and FEcUNDA: 
TION. 

REPTILE PRESS, an epithet applied by Prince Bismarck, then Count, in aspeech 
delivered in the Prussian chamber of deputies, Jan. 30, 1869, to that portion of the press, 
that was hostile to the government; but which has been brought into general use to 
characterize those German newspapers that were bribed by the government to give it a 
partizan support. 


REPTILES (Lat. repo, I creep), constitute a class of the subkingdom vertebrata, lying 
between the classes of amphibians and birds. They may be briefly characterized as 
being cold-blooded, having a heart composed of only three cavities—viz., two auricles 
and a single ventricle, and as breathing by lungs throughout the whole period of their 
existence; in which respect they differ from the amphibians, which some zoologists asso- 
ciate with them, and which, in the early part of their existence, are furnished with gills 
for aquatic respiration. They are divided into the following orders: 1. Ophidia, or ser- 
pents; 2. Sauria, or lizards; 8. Loricata, or crocodiles; and 4. Chelonia, or tortoises; so 
that in so far as external form is concerned, the members of this class present a far 
greater diversity than is observed amongst the members of the other classes of verte- 
brates. 

With the exception of the tortoises, the reptiles in general are of an elongated form, 
the body being often nearly cylindrical, and usually terminating in a very Jong tail. In 
a considerable number (as the serpents and some of the lizards) no traces of limbs are 
apparent; in some (as certain lizards), the limbs are rudimentary; while in the remainder 
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aes hap ay ae ss as the feet rarely suffice to keep the belly from the ground. 
place in birds or quadrupeds, ae 
The outer covering of the body presents several well-marked varieties. In a few of the 
lizards, the skin is covered with regular scales, composed of a mixture of bony and 
horny matter, and lying over each other like those of fishes; in most lizards and in ser- 
pents, there are scales and plates developed on the surface of the corlum or true skin, 
and covered over with epidermis, which is thrown off at intervals, the moult forming an 
accurate cast of the body of the animal; while in the crocodiles and_,tortoises the scales are » 
converted into true bony plates, which in the former are imbedded in the tissue of the 
skin, and in the latter are united with the ribs, sternum, etc., of the internal skeleton, 
to form the complete bony case into which the head and limbs of the animal can be 
retracted. 

The skeleton is completely ossified in all reptiles, and presents many points of interest 
to the philosophical anatomist, into which we have not space to enter. In the skeleton of 
the crocodiles and lizards, there isan obvious distinction of the regions of the neck, trunk, 
and tail. The total number of vertebre is often great, but it is chiefly in the caudal 
region that the excess occurs; there being 36 caudal vertebre in the crocodile, and 115 
in the monster lizard. In the serpents, the vertebral column is more abundantly subdi- 
vided than in any other animal; the number of vertebre in the python being 422, of 
which about six-sevenths possess ribs articulated to their bodies by a_ball-and-socket 
joint. By the motion which is thus allowed to the ribs, they become in some degree 
instruments of progression. In the reptiles generally (excepting the tortoises), one sur- 
face of each centrum (or body) of the vertebre is concave and the other convex; 
while in the tortoises these surfaces are flat. The true skull is small, the bulk of the 
head being made up by the jawbones. As the sutures separating the individual bones 
never become obliterated, the reptilian skull —_— 
is well adapted to illustrate the true struc- ze>>~. 
ture of the vertebral skeleton. Let us, then, Axe 
take the skull of the crocodile. 1 is the Wu, 
principal frontal, divided in the serpent into 
two parts; 2, 2, are the anterior and 4, 4 the 4 
posterior frontals, 7 is the parietal bone, which \\f, 
is usually single in reptiles, 12, 12 are the 
mastoid bones (homologous to the mastoid 
process in man); 17, 17 are the intermazilla- 
ries; 18, 18 are the mazillaries; 20, 20 are 
the nasals,; 23 is the temporal bone (corresponding to the squamous portion of the human 
bone); 34, 35, 36, 37, are the dental, the articular, the angular, and the opercular portions 
of the ¢nfertor maxilla, or lower jaw; a is the tympanic bone, which supports the drum 
of the ear; Dis the zygomatic or malar bone; and ¢, ¢ the lachrymals. The lower jaw 
(except in the tortoises) presents the peculiarity of being composed of a number of sepa- 
rate pieces; there being four or five in each half-jaw in serpents, while in crocodiles and 
lizards each half is divided into at least five, and generally six pieces, which are united 
by suture. The four most important of these are shown in Fig. 1. The purpose of this 
arrangement is probably (as Dr. Buckland suggested in his Bridgewater Treatise) to 
diminish the risk of fracture, which would otherwise attend the snapping together of 
their elongated jaws. 

The bones of the extremities, except in the serpents, which have no limbs, correspond 
with those occurring in the higher vertebrata. 

The mouth, except in the chelonians, is usually provided with conical teeth, adapted 
rather for seizing and holding prey, than for dividing and masticating food. These 
teeth, like those of fishes, are successional; that is to say, new teeth are being constantly 
developed, whilst the older ones are regularly shed. In the crocodiles, three, or even 
four generations of teeth, sheathed one within the other, may often be seen in the same 
pocket. In some instances, the teeth are attached solely to the jaws, while in others 
they are also attached to the pterygoid or palate bones. In chelonians, the teeth are 
replaced by a horny beak, which, according to the habits of the animal, is adapted 
for bruising as well as cutting, and which in some species constitutes a somewhat formid- 
able weapon. 

The digestive organs present less marked differences than the osseous system. With 
the exception of certain chelonians, all reptiles are carnivorous, and swallow their prey 
whole. Hence the jaws are adapted, by their mobility and subdivision into segments, 
to open very widely, and the cesophagus is capable of great dilatation. The tongue is 
commonly free, elongated, and bifid, except in the crocodiles, in which it is immovable, 
whence the popular idea that these animals do not possess this organ. The stomach is 
sometimes scarcely larger than the cesophagus and intestines (as in serpents), while in 
other cases it forms a sac of considerable size. In either case, it is capable of great 
dilatation. A liver, pancreas, and spleen are always present, the two former glands 
pouring their secretions into the upper part of the intestine, which is short, wide, and 
not much twisted, and divided into two portions, corresponding to the small and large 
intestines of mammals, by a valve. It finally terminates in a wide cloaca, into which 
the ducts of the urinary and generative organs usually open. The anal aperture of this 
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cloaca is transverse in serpents and lizards, and longitudinal in crocodiles and tortoises. 
These peculiarities in the anal aperture are accompanied by remarkable differences in 
the external generative organs of the male, and seem to divide the class into two great 
sections. 

It is in their circulating and respiratory organs that reptiles present the most marked 
characteristics, Like birds and mammals they breathe air, but like fishes, they are 
cold-blooded. The reason why they are unable to sustain a fixed temperature above and 
independent of that of the surrounding medium, is due partly to the arrangement of the 
blood-vessels (see CIRCULATION), and partly to the structure of the lungs. The lungs 
are usually of large size; but as they are not subdivided, as in mammals and birds, into 
innumerable microscopic air-cells, the real aerating surface is comparatively small. In 
several orders, they are merely capacious bags, whose vascular or aerating surface is 
but slightly increased by sacculi developed in their cells. In serpents, the pulmonary 
arrangement is singular, one lung (usually the right one) being of extraordinary length, 
while the other remains altogether rudimentary. It isin the tortoises and crocodiles that 
the lung is most highly developed. This inferiority of the respiratory apparatus of rep- 
tiles is further shown in the absence of those means for the continuous introduction 
«nd expulsion of air which are observed in birds, and stil: more in mammals, and which 
are described in the article RESPIRATION. 

The cerebral portion of the nervous system in many respects resembles that of fishes, 
but the cerebral hemispheres are larger in proportion to the optic lobes, while the cere- 
bellum is usually smaller. The organs of the senses are better developed than in fishes. 
The eye is always present in reptiles, and presents no remarkable peculiarity. We here 
first meet with a special arrangement for the protection of this delicate organ; ‘‘ for 
while in serpents the skin of the head passes continuously in front of the eyes, merely 
becoming transparent where it covers the cornea, it is doubled in most other reptiles 
into two folds, constituting the upper and lower eyelids, which can be drawn together 
by a sphincter muscle; and we also find a rudiment of a third eyelid, formed by an addi- 
tional fold of membrane at the inner angle, which is so completely developed in croco- 
diles as to form a nictitating membrane, that can be drawn completely across the eye as 
in birds, by a muscle specially adapted for that purpose.”—Carpenter’s General and 
Comparative Physiology, 3d ed. p. 495. The organ of hearing is more highly developed 
than in fishes or amphibia. There is no external auditory canal, the membrane of the 
tympanum being covered externally by the integument of the head. The senses of tatte 
and touch are probably obtuse in most animals of this class, and from its structure, the 
tongue is probably rather an organ of touch than of true taste. 

All reptiles are ovtparous animals. Certain species, however, retain their ova in a 
sort of uterine cavity, formed by a dilatation of the oviduct near its termination in the 
cloaca, until the development of the embryo is so far advanced that the enveloping 
membrane bursts previously to the expulsion of the ovum, so that the young are actually 
born alive—a mode of generation to which the term ovo-viviparousis applied. The eggs 
are relatively large, and are furnished with a very large yelk, for the nutrition of the 
young animal. They are inclosed in a parchment-like shell, which contains very little 
calcareous matter. They are usually deposited in warm sandy places, well exposed to 
the sun, or in dunghills, in which the heat induced by the putrefactive process facilitates 
the final stage of embryonic development. Lizards lay from 8 to 12 eggs, serpents from 
10 to 50, tortoises from 20 to 26, and crocodiles from 20 to 60. In this respect they differ 
widely from the amphibia, some of which lay as many as 1200 eggs. ‘The common opin- 
ion that, after the expulsion of the eggs, the reptiles take no further care of their 
progeny, is erroneous. Crocodiles and lizards have been observed to watch the places 
which they have chosen as their nest; and the pythons (at all events, when in captivity) 
coil themselves around their eggs, and keep up a temperature very considerably above 
that of the surrounding medium. ‘The sexes are always separate; and the male genera- 
tive organs, which are far more highly developed than in amphibians, present peculiari- 
iies which, in association with the position of the anal aperture, have been adopted by 
zoologists as a basis of classification. 

In relation to their Habitat, it may be observed that most of the tortoises and certain 
serpents are essentially aquatic animals (some inhabiting fresh, and some salt water), 
which rarely seek the land except for the purpose of laying theireggs. Serpents, how: 
ever, as a general rule, affect moist places in the neighborhood of water, although some 
are inhabitants of dry sandy deserts. Lizards for the most part frequent the sandy dis- 
tricts of hot and tropical regions, and either burrow in the ground or live in holes in 
trees, walls, etc. Reptiles generally predominate in the warmer regions of the globe, in 
which alone the largest kinds are to be found. In the northern countries, comparatively 
few species are found, and these pass a great portion of the year in a state of hiberna- 
tion (q.v.) or torpidity. Dr. Carpenter puts down 2,000 as about the probable number 
of existing species of reptiles. Schinz states that in Europe there are 7 tortoises, 33 ser 
pents, and 35 lizards. The most complete treatise on the natural history of reptiles is 
that of M.M. Dumeril and Bidron, in 9 volumes ; it is entitled Hrpétologie Générale ; alsa 
(for summary) Huxley, Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals (1871), 


REPUBLIC (Lat. res publica, the public good), a political community in which the 
sovereign power is lodged, not in a hereditary chief, but either in certain privileged 
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members of the community, or in the whole community. According to the constitution 
of the governing body, a republic may therefore vary from the most exclusive oligarchy 
to a pure democracy. The several republics of Greece, and that of Rome were, at the 
\outset at least, aristocratic communities. The medieval republics of Venice, Genoa, and 
‘the other Italian towns were also more or less aristocratic. The sovereign power was 
held to be vested in the franchised citizens, and every function—legislative, executive, 
or judicial—not exercised directly by that body, could only be exercised by parties 
deriving their authority from it. But the extent of the franchise, and the mode of exer- 
cising it, varied much in these civic communities; and the most prosperous ‘and long- 
lived was Venice, which was also the most aristocratic of them all. In the 16th c., the 
seven provinces of the Netherlands, on their revolt from Spain, adopted a republican 
form of government, as did Switzerland on becoming independent of the German empire. 

Great Britain was nominally a republic for eleven years (from 1649 to 1660). France 
was a republic from 1793 to 1805, and from 1848 to 1853; and the republic was again 
proclaimed Sept. 4, 1870. Such government as Spain had between Feb., 1878, and Dec. 

31, 1874, was of a republican form. Switzerland is also a republic; since 1848 more 
democratic than formerly, The other republics of Europe are the diminutive states 
of San Marino and Andorra; and, in certain respects, the free cities of Hamburg, 

Bremen, and Liibeck. The most important of modern republics is that of the United 
States of America—dating from its separation from Great Britain—where pure democ- 
racy has been tried on a scale unknown elsewhere. Except during the short-lived 
empire from 1863-67, Mexico has been a republic since 1824. Ten republics now exist 
in South America—Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia or New Granada, Venezu- 
ela, Ecuador, Uruguay, the Argentine confederation, and Brazil. In the republics of 
the ancient world, the franchised classes exercised their power directly without any 
system of delegation or representation. The same was at first the case in the Swiss can- 
tons, where, however, representative government has been gradually introduced. Mod- 
ern republics have been founded on the representative, not the direct, system, which can 
hardly exist except in a community that is very small and concentrated as to space. 

Switzerland and the United States of America are federal republics, consisting of a num- 
ber of separate states bound together in a Union, so as to present to the external world 
the appearance of one state with a central government, which has the power of enacting 
laws and issuing orders which are directly binding on the individual citizens. 


REPUBLIC, a co. in n, Kansas, adjoining Nebraska ; drained by the Republican 
river ; about 720 sq.m.; pop. 90, 19,002, chiefly of American birth. The surface is 
rolling, with an extensive growth of timber. The soil is fertile. The principal produc- 
tions are corn, wheat, and live stock. Co. seat, Belleville. 


REPUB'LICAN, a party name in American politics, which has had at different times 
different significations. At the adoption of the federal constitution in 1787, and while 
its ratification by the several states was under discussion, the country was divided into 
two parties—the federalists, headed by Washington and the elder Adams; and the anti- 
federalists (who afterward took the name of republicans), under the lead of Jefferson 
and Madison. The federalists were in favor of a strong centralized government; the 
republicans advocated the sovereignty of the states and the rights of the people; and 
finally secured those amendments and additions to the constitution which were intended 
to guarantee state rights, and which declared that all powers not expressly granted to 
congress by the constitution are retained by the states or the people. During the 
French revolution and the wars which succeeded it, the federal party sympathized with 
England, while the republicans favored the French: and being in power, under the 
nt are of Mr. Madison, declared war against England in 1812, a measure which the 

ederalists violently opposed, going so far in the Hartford convention as to threaten a 
dissolution of the union. During the political excitements of this period, when the 
excesses of the French revolution had thrown a certain degree of odium upon its sup- 
porters, the republicans were stigmatized by their opponents as democrats, The name, 
given as a reproach, was soon adopted; and the party of Jefferson and Jackson called 
itself democratic republican, and its members were usually called democrats; while the 
name of federalist having become unpopular by the opposition of the party to the war 
with England, it adopted the designation of national republicans, and some years later, 
of whigs, which was the name taken by the “disloyal” party in the war of independ- 
ence, the “‘loyal” party being called tories. The whigs of 1840 repudiated alike the 
principles and name of the federalists; they professed to be followers of Jefferson, and 
called themselves democratic whigs. 


In the effort to elect Mr. Fremont in 1856, and in the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860, 
the whig ‘party, deserted by many of its more conservative members, known as old 
whigs, but re-enforced by a larger number of free-soil democrats and abolitionists, 
adopted the name of republicans, and were called by their opponents black republicans, 
from their anti-slavery tendencies. In the presidential contest of 1864, the republicans, 
hoping to secure the support of the war or union democrats, adopted the name of the 
‘union ast while they went further than the ancient federalists in support of a 
strong centralized government. The federalist, national republican, whig, and republi- 
can party has been essentially the same, and for the most part a New England or north- 
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ern party—its principal leaders having been John Adams, Josiah Quincy, Alex. Hamil. 
ton, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Wm. H. Seward, Abraham Lincoln, and Ulysses 8. 
Grant. The democratic party has its centers in Virginia and New York, and was the 
party of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Calhoun, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan. 
The former party advocated a construction of the constitution favorable to the powers 
of the federal government, a national bank, and a high protective tariff; the democratic 
party, on the other hand, held to a strict construction of the constitution, a careful 
limitation of the powers of the central government, an independent treasury, a specie 
currency, and free-trade, or a tariff for revenue only. There was, at one time, a 
respectable whig minority in most of the southern states, and in two or three, whig 
majorities; but when the whig party adopted abolition, and took the name republican, 
ates southern state voted with the democratic party. See Unrrep SratrEs; PARTY 
AMES. 


REPUBLICAN FORK, or REPUBLICAN RIVER, rises in several branches in the n.e. 
part of Colorado, flows eastward into Nebraska, draining the counties in the extreme 
southwestern part, then turning into Kansas at long. 98° w., continues in a generally 
s.e. direction, joining at last, in Davis co., the Kansas or Kaw river, of which it is 
one of the chief tributaries. Its estimated length is 550 m. 


REPUDIATION is the refusal on the part of a state or government to be bound 
by debts contracted by previous administrations. The thing is not unknown in 
European history, but the name has been added to the vocabulary of politics during 
the present century through the action of several American states. In 1790 all ex- 
isting state debts had been assumed by the general government, partly on the ground 
of justice, because they had been contracted in the prosecution of the revolutionary 
war, partly on that of expediency, as a means of strengthening the public credit. 
For a period of 40 years thereafter the state governments remained almost free from 
liabilities, notwithstanding the fact that the war of 1812 had called for extraordinary 
expenditures, and in 1830 the aggregate debt of all the states was only $13,000,000. 
Then commenced an era of extravagant speculation and reckless enterprise. Popu- 
lation was increasing, and production was multiplying even faster than population. 
The resources of the soil were more than equal to any demands that could be made 
upon them. But as yet no adequate means of! communication between producer 
and consumer had been established, and a universal need was felt for such facilities 
of transportation as would ensure quick delivery at moderate rates. To thesanguine 
colonist it seemed that the construction of railroads and canals was a work of public 
importance which would justify almost any financial assistance on the part of the 
state, and would return the investment a hundredfold. And it was not difficult for 
the state to secure loans for the purpose. Our national credit stood high abroad. 
All the instalments of the national debt had been promptly met and paid. European 
money-lenders, who had not yet learned to discriminate between national and state 
securities, felt confidence both in our honor and in our resources. The bonds of the 
several states were therefore easily disposed of in foreign markets, until in 1840 their 
ageregate debt had swollen to the enormous total of $200,000,000, an increase of 
over 1600 per cent. since 1830. A tightening of the money market in Europe precipi- 
tated the inevitable crash. First, Indiana found it impossible to meet the interest of 
her debts, 1840; Ohio was saved from following her example only by extraordinary 
efforts. Two years later the U. 8S. Bank of Pennsylvania failed, and every bank 
south of Philadelphia suspended payment. In the panic that ensued, Penn., Md., 
Miss., Mich., La., Ind., and Ill., found themselves in a condition approaching bank- 
ruptcy. But though all these states suspended payment of accruing interest, all of 
them, except Miss., Mich., and La., finally weathered the storm without resorting to 
the repudiation of any part of the capital debt. It was in Miss. that the word R. 
first originated, in a message by Gov. McNut of that state suggesting the plan of 
‘‘Repudiating the sale of certain of the state bonds on account of fraud and ille- 
gality.”” This gentleman represented that Baron Rothschild was one of the principal 
holders of these bonds, that ‘‘the blood of Judas and Shylock” flowed in his veins, 
that he ‘‘ united in himself the qualities of both his countrymen,” and that conse- 
quently it could not be right that he should enjoy ‘‘a mortgage on our cotton fields,” 
or ‘‘make serfs of our children.” The legislature of Miss. promptly branded this 
suggestion as ‘‘a calumny upon the justice, honor, and dignity of the state.” But 
though for the time being the bonds were thus saved from being formally re- 
pudiated, they fell into default. Successive governors, indeed, urged their pay- 
ment, but no provision was made for the purpose until 1852, when the appropriation 
was defeated at the polls by an overwhelming majority. In the meanwhile, Mich. 
had repudiated a portion of its liabilities under the following circumstances: certain 
bonds had been disposed of to the Morris Canal and Banking Co., to be paid for in 
instalments. The U.S. Bank of Pennsylvania had become surety for the payment 
of these instalments as they fell due. But canal co. and bank both failed. It was 
ascertained that a large amount of the bonds, for which only partial payment had 
been made, had been transferred from the canal co. to the bank, the latter having 
full knowledge, of course, of all the facts. It is true that the bonds had been hy- 
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pothecated in foreign markets, and were now in the possession of innocent holders. 
Nevertheless, the state claimed that it was bound to repay only the money it had 
actually received, called for the surrender of the ‘‘ part paid” bonds, and issued new 
certificates for the amount it had actually received, with interest thereon. The 
course pursued by La. was equally open to criticism. The latter state had raised 
capital for internal improvements by loaning her credit to banks whose stock was 
secured by mortgages on real estate. During the era of prosperity these banks dis- 
counted a great deal of business paper which turned out to be bad when the day of 
trial came. In 1848 the legislature enacted that all debts due the banks should be 
payable in the depreciated state bonds issued by the banks, at their par value. In 
ante-bellum times, however, R. was initsinfancy. After the war it sprang to great 
proportions. The Southern states had come out of that conflict under heavy debts, 
and with shattered resources. Several of them had been further prostrated by the 
extortionate rule of the carpet-bagger. It is, perhaps, no wonder that when the 
recovered their autonomy they did not feel inclined to acknowledge the debts etch 
had been contracted by one set of rascals for the benefit of another set of rascals 
who held possession of the bonds. Had they contented themselves with repudiating 
all transactions which were tainted with jobbery, transactions from which it could 
be proved that the states had received no benefit, their course might have found some 
excuse. A few, indeed, confined themselves within these possibly justifiable limits. 
Others went further. On the plea of poverty, or that former administrations had 
exceeded constitutional limits in making their bona fide contracts, or that the con- 
tracts were not bona fide, they either repudiated a portion of their debts, or ‘‘re-ad- 
justed” the aggregate amount, 7. e., scaled down both principal and interest, and 
refunded it on the new basis. This has been accomplished sometimes by legislative 
enactment, sometimes by constitutional amendment. The following are the South- 
ern states which on various pleas, defensive or otherwise, have repudiated or re-ad- 
justed their debts: Va., N. Car., S. Car., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., Ark., and Tenn., 
—the total amount scaled down being over $180,000,000. They have been joined by 
one Northern state, Minn., which in 1880, after 22 years of agitation, denunciation, 
and negotiation, finally agreed to compromise the payment of certain railroad bonds 
(guaranteed by her as far back as 1858) at 50 cents on the dollar, the plea being that 
the railroads had failed to comply with the conditions of the issue. The inevitable 
result of R. has been that foreign capitalists have learned to discriminate between 
the values of different state securities; and while the bonds of the non-repudiating 
states, including those Southern states which have not followed the example of their 
neighbors, command a premium, the bonds of the various repudiating states fluctu- 
ate from 10 to 50 per cent of their face value. R. has not been confined to states. 
During the five years immediately following the panic of 18738, numerous cities, 
towns, and counties even, within those states whose corporate credit remained un- 
impaired, finding it imposssible to meet their obligations, sought to evade them by 
R. By appeal to the U.S. courts, however, their creditors could command an im- 
partial judicial determination of the question. This is impossible in the case of 
states, as the XIth amendment to the constitution, adopted in 1794, expressly pro- 
vides that though individuals may be sued by states, states cannot be sued by 
individuals. Under this amendment, and the decisions which have grown out of it, 
no power can legally coérce a state to keep its pledges. See REFUNDERS; BONDS, 
STATE. 

REPULSION, like caloric, luminous corpuscles, and other crude hypotheses of 
medieval times appears to be doomed to speedy extinction. The apparent repulsion 
between the particles of a gas, in virtue of which it exerts pressure on the containing 
vessel, is now known to be due to motion (see HEAT). A wet cork and an oiled one, 
floating on water, repel each other—a phenomenon fully accounted for by capillary 
attraction; as is that of the apparent repulsion of mercury by glass, which is shown to 
be due to the fact, that mercury attracts itself more than it attracts glass. No one now 
believes that a balloon rises while a stone falls because the former is repelled, and the 
latter attracted, by the earth. The last is a very good example, because it clearly shows 
how apparent repulsion may be the result of attraction. The earth attracts the balloon 


Jess than it attracts an equal bulk of the medium (air) in which it floats; and, conse- . 


quently, the pressure of the air on the balloon is more than sufficient to support its 


weight. The moon raises tides not only on the side of the earth nearest her, but also on .. 
that furthest from her. No one imagines that she attracts the nearer water, and repels | 


the further. We know that she attracts the nearer water more, and the further less, 


than she attracts the earth; and that the apparent repulsion is thus merely a difference. 


of attractions. 

It is not quite so clear how we are to account generally for repulsion in electricity 
(q.v.), magnetism (q.v.), and electro-magnetism, though many of these phenomena are 
known (especially by the beautiful experimental researches of Faraday) to bear ex- 
planations precisely analogous to that of the balloon above alluded to. There are 
also very curious problems, apparently involving repulsion, connected with the behav- 
ior of the tails of comets. But it is reasonable to suppose that, in all probability, we 
shall soon be able to account for all these phenomena by simple differences of attraction 


~ 
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on the body influenced and the medium which surrounds it. Our real difficulty will 
thus be reduced to the explanation of attraction itself, which promises to be a problem 
of a far higher order of complexity. For an account of some of the modern specula- 
tions on this subject, see Forcr. 

REPU'TED OWNERSHIP is a phrase used in the English bankruptcy law to denote 
that the bankrupt at the time of his bankruptcy was apparently the owner of goods in 
his possession. The general rule is, that whatever belonged to the bankrupt at that date 
goes to his assignees in bankruptcy, for the purposes of sale, and distribution of the pro- 
ceeds among his creditors. But as a trader often has the goods of others in his posses- 


‘gion with their consent, and thus has the appearance of a greater capital or stock than 


he possesses, and thereby obtains greater credit than he would otherwise do, it is pro- 
vided by the bankrupt act that if the bankrupt at the date of his bankruptcy shall, with 
the consent of the true owner, have in his possession, order, or disposition any goods or 
chattels whereof he was the reputed owner, or whereof he had taken upon him the 
sale, alteration, or disposition as owner, the bankruptcy court shall have power to order 
the same to be sold and disposed of for the benefit of the creditors under the bankruptcy. 
The object of this is to prevent deceit by a trader from the apparent possession of prop- 


erty to which he is not entitled; as it makes the real owners of goods who intrust them 


to a trader, careful, that they run the risk of the goods being seized for the general ben- 
efit of the creditors. Where, however, the articles in possession of the bankrupt are of 
that peculiar description that they are naturally calculated to excite an inquiry on the 
part of creditors as to whose they are, it is otherwise. Thus, pictures deposited with a 
bankrupt to take charge of, as they do not lead'to any erroneous belief on the part of 
persons dealing with him, so they do not fall to be sold and divided as part of his assets. 

The phrase reputed ownership has not exactly the same technical sense in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in the U.S. that is given in England. The question, however, as 


to the effect of possession of property under an agreement with the real owner, upon 
the validity of a sale to third persons has been frequently passed upon. It has been 


generally held that the person having the possession and the apparent title could give, 


on those grounds, no real title to a purchaser, although in good faith. But bystatute 
in N. Y. it is provided that where a contract for a conditional sale is accompanied by 
‘the immediate delivery to the purchaser of the goods sold, the agreement of sale shall 


be in writing and filed in certain designated places. If not so filed, the agreement is 
void, and the buyer can sell to any third person who acts in good faith, and give good 
title. The cases intended to be reached by this law are chiefly those of sales of 
furniture, pianos, sewing machines, etc., on instalments; and the effect of the law is 
undoubtedly to relieve such buyers from oppressions which had arisen under the old 
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RE/QUIEM (Lat., requies, rest), a dirge or solemn service for the dead in the Roman 
Catholic church. It consists in the celebration of the mass pro fidelibus defunctis (for 


‘the faithful departed), the first words of the introit of which are requiem eternam. 


REQUISITION, in international law, besides meaning the demand made by the 
authorities of one nation or state upon those of another for the rendering up (01 
extradition) of an alleged criminal, is used also in the rules of war as nearly synony- 
mous with the word ‘‘contribution.”- The distinction made is that a requisition is a 
demand upon the people of an invaded country to furnish such things as provisions, 
forage, transportation, or even labor; while a contribution is a payment in money to 
provide for the needs of the military or civil government established. The former term, 
however, is generally used to cover all demands upon the people of the conquered 
country. It is now well settled that the rights of private citizens should be respected 
and their property secured from pillage. It is the rule of most civilized nations that 
supplies or labor demanded should be paid for after the war, and receipts given at the 
time. This is the principle laid down in the Jnstructions for the Armies of the United 
States in the Field. It was formerly the practice to inflict severe requisitions in the way 
of fines on an offending district or town as a penalty. It is now generally agreed that 
such measures are rarely justifiable and are of little practical benefit to those who 


employ them. 


RERE'DOS (Fr., behind the back), the wall at the back of an altar, seat, large fire- 
place, etc. In churches, the reredos is usually in the form of a screen detached from 
the east wall, and is invariably ornamented with niches, statues, etc., or with paintings 
or tapestry. Very fine examples exist at Durham, St. Albans, etc. 

RESACA DE LA PALMA, BaTrLE or, May 9, 1846, between 6000 Mexican troops 


wunder Gen. Arista, and 2000 Americans under Gen. Taylor, ending after a short engage- 


ment in the defeat of the Mexicans. The ravine in which it occurred, covered by a 


‘thick growth of palm trees, is in Cameron co., Texas, 4m.n. of Brownsville, and 3 m. 


n. of Matamoras, on the road from Point Isabel to Brownsville. 
RE'SCRIPTS (Lat. rescripta), answers of the popes and emperors to questions in juris. 


prudence officially propounded to them. Rescripta principis were one of the authorita- 


tive sources of the civil law, and consisted of the answers of the emperor to those who 
consulted him, either as public functionaries or as individuals, on questions of law. 
They were often applied for by private persons, more especially women and soldiers, to 
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solve their doubts or grant them privileges. The rescripts directed to corporate and 
municipal bodies were known as pragmatice sanctiones, a name which has found its way 
into the public law of Europe. See Pragmatic Sanction. Rescripts might gradually 
come to have the force of law. In Germany the word rescript is used of any formal 
[letter of the emperor addressed to his chancellor and relating to public policy. A very 
‘famous rescript is that of Feb. 5th, 1890, addressed to Prince Bismarck on the labor 


‘question, See GERMANY. 

RESECTION or Excision OF JOINTS is an operation in which the diseased bone of a 
joint is cut out, in place of cutting off the wholelimb. Dr. Druitt, in his able summary 
on this subject in 7’he Surgeon's Vade-Mecum, remarks, that ‘‘it seems to be established 
that excision is on the whole safer than amputation; less violence is done to the body, 
fewer great arteries and nerves are injured, and, what is of more consequence, 
fewer large veins are divided, and as the articular end of the bone only is sawn off, and 
the medullary canal not touched, there is less chance of pyemia. Lastly, the patient is 
left with an imperfect limb, it is true, but with one which, in most cases, is highly use- 
ful.” The operation has been performed on the ankle-joint, the elbow, hip-joint, knee, 
and shoulder. Few subjects have in recent times excited more discussion among sur- 
geons than the application of this operation to the knee-joint. The operation was first 
performed in 1762; and up to the year 1830, there are records of 19 cases out of which 
11 died. From 1830 to 1850, the operation was never performed, and was generally con- 
demned; but in the last-named year, it was revived by Prof. Fergusson, and is now a 
frequent and regularly recognized operation. ‘‘ The cases,” says Dr. Druitt, ‘‘in which 
it ought to be performed, are, generally speaking, such cases of injury or disease as 
would otherwise be submitted to amputation. The odject of the operation is to produce 
a firm and useful limb, slightly shortened, and with entire bony union or fibrous union, 
admitting of some small degree of motion at the situation of the joint. But all cases are 
not suitable for excision; and those cases are unsuitable and better adapted for amputa- 
tion in which either the guantity of the diseased bone is very great (for then the case will 
probably not do well, or, if it proceed to recovery, and the patient be young, the future 
growth of the limb will be prevented), or the quality of the disease may be such as expe- 
rience has shown to be incompatible with the exudation of healthy material of repair.” 
In at least 50 per cent, the operation results in a good useful leg. It bas already saved 
so many limbs that it must be regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of modern sur- 
gery. 

RESEDA'CEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, mostly herbaceous; having alter- 
nate leaves; terminal spikes of hermaphrodite irregular flowers; the calyx of 4 to 7 une- 
qual segments; the corolla of 4 to 7 petals, alternate with the segments of the calyx, the 
lower petals entire, the upper much cut; the stamens 10 to 30, inserted on a fleshy 
receptacle; the germen free, one-celled; the fruit a many-seeded capsule, three-horned, 
and often open at the apex, so as to expose the seeds, which are kidney-shaped. 
There are about forty known species, mostly natives of Europe and the w. of Asia, 
and mostly mere weeds. Weld (q.v.) and mignonette (q.v.) are the species most worthy 
of notice. 

RESERVATION is aterm used in lease and also in grants of a less estate than the 
fee-simple. Thus, if A, the owner in fee-simple of real estate, grant a lease to B, a third 
party, he does not give away his whole interest, but merely part of it, and that part 
not given away is said to be reserved or. excepted. 


RESERVATION, MENTAL (Lat. reservatio or restrictio mentalis), the act of reserving or 
holding back some word or clause which is necessary to convey fully the meaning really 
intended by the speaker. It differs from equivocation (Lat. equivocatio or amphabolia) in 
this, that in the latter the words employed, although doubtful, and perhaps not fitted 
naturally to convey the real meaning of the speaker, are yet, absolutely speaking, and 
without the addition of any further word or clause, susceptible of that meaning. Thus, 
an example of equivocation would be: ‘‘I did not write this libel,” meaning ‘‘I did not 
perform the mechanical operation of writing it with a pen,” although I had really com- 
posed and issued it. A mental reservation might be involved in the same words, if one 
were to say: ‘‘I did not write this libel,” mentally withholding the word ‘‘ to-day,” 
although he had written it ‘‘ yesterday,” or on some earlier day. Few questions in 
casuistry have excited more controversy, or have been the subject of fiercer recrimina- 
tion, than that of the lawfulness of equivocation and mental reservation. In the cel- 
ebrated Letters of Pascal (q.v.) against the Jesuits it was one of the most prominent, 
and, used as he employed it, the most effective topics; and Pascal’s charges against the 
Jesuit casuistry of that day have been repeated in almost every populer controversy on 
the subject which has since arisen. There are several varieties of mental reservation, 
differing from each other, and all differing from equivocation under its several forms. 
But as regards the morality of the subject, all the forms of language calculated to 
deceive may be classed together, and may be treated according to the same common 
principles. Mental reservation is of two kinds, purely mental and not purely mental. 
By the former designation is meant a mental reservation which cannot be detected, 
whether in the words themselves or in the circumstances in which they are spoken. Of 
this kind would be the mental reservation implied if a person, on being asked if he had 
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seen A. B. (whom he really had just seen walking by), were to reply: ‘‘I have not seen 
him,” meaning ‘‘riding on horseback.” A ‘‘not purely mental” reservation is that 
which, although not naturally implied or contained in the words, may, nevertheless, be 
inferred or suspected, either from them or the circumstances in which they are used. 
Of this kind would be the mental reservation of a servant, in giving the ordinary answer 
to a visitor’s inquiry for his master: ‘‘ Not at home,” although his master were really in 
the house; or that of a confessor, who, in a country where the privileges of the secret of 
the confessional are known and admitted, on being asked whether a certain person had 
committed a crime, which the confessor knew from his confession that he had committed, 
should answer: ‘‘I do not know,” meaning ‘‘ outside of the confessional.” And, in 
general, all such doubtful forms, whether of mental reservation or of equivocation, may 
be divided into descoverable and wndiscoverable. Much, although certainly not all the 
odium which has been excited against the casuists for their teaching on this head, has 
arisen from the confusion of their views as to these two classes of mental reservation; 
and the witty ingenuity with which Pascal mixed up examples of both, and applied to 
one what was really said of the other, did far more to damage the theological reputation 
of his adversaries, as a school, than any of the genuine really objectionable decisions 
which he cited from the writings of individual divines. Mental reservation has formed 
a subject of discussion for Protestant as well as Catholic divines; but without entering 
into a detailed history of this curious branch of casuistry, we shall content ourselves 
with stating briefly the chief principles on which the decisions of the most approved 
writers, especially of the Roman Catholic school, are founded. 

First, ‘‘ purely mental” reservations, and ‘‘ absolutely undiscoverable” equivocations 
are held to be in all cases unlawful, such forms of speech being, in truth, lies; inasmuch 
as they have but one real sense, which is not the sense intended by the person who uses 
them, and hence can only serve to deceive. This doctrine is held by all sound Catholic 
casuists, and the contradictory doctrine is expressly condemned by pope Innocent XI. 
(Propp. 26, 27). On the contrary, mental reservations ‘‘not purely mental,” and ‘‘ dis- 
coverable” equivocations, are held to be not inconsistent with truth, and, jn certain 
circumstances, when there is necessity or weighty reason for resorting to them, allow- 
able. For the absolute admissibility of the expedient of mental reservation and of 
equivocation in such circumstances, casuists allege scriptural precedent from Genesis 
xx. 12, Matt. xi. 14, Acts xxiii. 6, and other passages; and the principles on which their 
use, in such case, is defended, are (1) that there is supposed to be in the circumstances 
justification, and even necessity, for not making known the whole truth; and (2) that 
the mental reservation in the case supposed does not amount to more than a mere with- 
holding the entire truth, inasmuch as what is stated is absolutely true, and the real mean- 
ing of the speaker is absolutely contained in it, and discoverable from it; and the false 
construction put upon it by the hearer, although permitted through necessity or grave 
reason by the speaker, is not positively put forward by him. A historical example of 
such equivocation or reservation is in the well-known answer of St. Athanasius to the 
question of the party who were in pursuit of him, and who, overtaking him, but not 
knowing his person, asked what way Athanasius had gone. ‘‘ He is not far off,” replied 
Athanasius, and the party passed on in pursuit. A less easily discoverable equivocation 
is ascribed to St. Francis of Assisi, who, when a gang of robbers in pursuit of a traveler 
asked him whether he had seen the traveler pass by, put his hand up the sleeve of his 
habit, and replied: ‘‘He did not pass this way,” meaning ‘‘up his sleeve.” And an 
ordinary example of discoverable mental reservation is that of a person who, on being 
asked by one to whom he could not with safety give a refusal, whether he has any 
money, should reply: ‘‘ No,” meaning ‘‘none to lend you.” In order, however, to jus- 
tify the use of these devices of speech, casuists require that there shall be some grave 
and urgent reason on tne speaker’s part; as, for example, the necessity of keeping a 
state secret, or a secret of the confessional, or of a professional character, or even the 
confidence intrusted by a friend, or the ordinary and fitting privacy which is required 
for the comfort and security of domestic life, and of the peaceful intercourse of society; 
and that the concealed sense of the form of speech employed, although it may be actually 
undiscovered, and even unlikely to be discovered, may yet be, in all the circumstances, 
really discoverable. On these two leading theoretical principles the majority of casuists 
are agreed. But a wide field for practical discussion lies between them, in the variety 
of senses which may be attached to the phrases ‘‘not purely mental” and ‘‘ discover- 
able;” and it is in the practical interpretation of these terms that some of the casuists 
have found scope for the introduction of the lax decisions which have brought odium 
upon casuistry. Much of this odium has fallen upon the society of the Jesuits to such 
a degree that their name has been popularly associated with the worst forms of the 
practice of mental reservation. See JEsurrsand Pascau,—See Scavini, Theologia Moralis, 
ii. 28; Murray, 7’heological Hssays, iv. 274, and foll. 


RESERVATIONS, INDIAN. Besides the Indian Territory (q.v.), large tracts of land 
have been reserved for the use of certain tribes of Indians in the United States, and 
are held apart for this service by the government, in the department of the secretary of 
the interior. To these reservations the tribes are from time to time assigned, being 
granted certain privileges and possessions, other than the land, and thereby encouraged 
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The following table gives the census of the Indian tribes. 


of America in the years named, excepting that the estimates made prior to 1850 did not. 
include the Indians of Texas, or those of the territory gained from Mexico: 


: 1789. Estimate of secretary Of waters crn hcbies incites ole elaine ei 76,000 

2 1790-91 ss $9 Gilbert: lmmlay apron tianiets Seti cet ieeais iv.srte eels ot 60,000 

3. 1820. Report of Morse on Indian affairs................eeeeeeee eens 471,036 

4. 1825. COS ROCECALY OLUW clam eiettelaaisa cece iineieaictarn iste isl estas) =.0 6167s 129,366 

5. 1829. wee 2 eo SREB: SARE Arey Se AP eRe ee eee 312,930 

6. 1834. pe ee +s Be IRS ge aE ie ate 5 a 5 eee OP ae ye 312,610 

ise 1836. w s superintendent of Indian affairs................6.- aed tes 

: 1837, pe bet “ ie oe Se) RE eens ttioe aus ; 

5 1850. 66 PFET CR OCHOOIGKALU os s/c heals ok step uioelate mer seeicateees ie « 388,229 
10. 1853. Be Sts SU CAUSUS, SOa snc. « Peat 8 acon ie ere 400,764 
113 1855. 665g EON Ty IS TVIOMTL CO ioe ercltes cidisla crotl teelenee Ronen Eta ths eaten are 314,622 
12% 1857. CO ET ave CHOOLCLAL bc cen )rs¢ <tr BSA tic. disich ue Seite ncae 879,264 
13. 1860. SOOTEUE TI TIOTY OLNCE 8.0 0 <). cies o's en ace» neo is pee nee Ree ete at ee 254,300 
14. 1865. cS : i PON AE tare flag eaulee ie oie Wee ie eae eee ahi Siete 294,574 
15. 1870. OCF MEET AG NGONSUSL tte sino cicle.d oo ciel attend DRE Renee reaie 313,712 
16. 1870. eT She N CAD OLLLCOx cc tice ore cco cet elers earemtatie an crmeniete 313,370 
17%. 1875. eo ae MMIPAVSEL rats 208 UAE SCE ete ean 305,068 
18. 1876. Che ao iM PEO ea Rae hi sks ES ase be RnR oe nRaR tee eet tate ee 291,882 
19. 1884, ES ty cP U: Ceeeeeerscce eee eesr cess ecaesreeoreoeere as 264,369 
20. 1890. A ees sat oe 249,273 


The following table exhibits the location and number of 185 tribes in 1890, exclusive 
of some 85 roving, or independent, bands, and scattered fragments of tribes. 


TRIBE. 


Sees eereee eee ee eeereerr eens 


ee ed 


TABSINADOINCS Pteeis nat oie e eee ee ettet ne 


Bannocks, Shoshones, and Sheep- t 
eaters 


WaOdORS Esc teak isle ens ters ceaniels a date 


Senecas, Cayugas, 
Tuscaroras, and Mohawks...... 
Carlos Band and Bitter Root Flat- t 
escley Someta ia aiete ees etyeleeasarcjers 
COVULAS alone le nrsec atone stss aeee 
Chehalis misiiiupwi. ean aleseutn ae 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes.......... 

YY (Northern) LDAP ORO RES tlete ale 

a3 6 
Cheroke@s........2.0eeseeceseceoees 
Chickasaws........---+- teins arenes 


Chippewas 


Pe ed 


$8 and Munmsees............ 


Choctaws 
Clackamas say Ges eee Le 
Coeur d’ Alenes 
Columbias 
Colvilles 


ee re? 


ee ee? 
oon, (Ga 6 ele nies = 9.6 ep 0m 0 b'8 6 8 


a 


MOT CORS sho shasteis.s apie piece te cca eres 
Crows UA sot te de eee eee 


ee | 


Hoopas 


Cee weer eee eer ene erens 2s coe 


ars 


IVANBAM Ee A aoe cee ke ects eae e ote 
Keechies and Wichitas........... Fc 
Kiowa Se ee foe ae 8 eee 
Klamaths, Modocs, and Snakes,... 
Klickitat: 722% as ceeokie aE at cee 
LARGER Soeur aeisubieetee eee + coe. 
Luckimutes 
Lummis 
IM ACISONS. .caccs elie Morita Secetis cele re eure 
Makahs 


ee a 


ee 


ee | 


RESERVATION. TERRITORY. 
Alleghany reservation...........+.. New York. 
: F Arizona, New Mexico, 
Various reserves und agencies.... | and [ndian Tere 
Shoshonearency ny... eevee kee Wyoming. 
HortiBerthola sien ponte North Dakota. 
§ Fort Belknap and Fort Peck 
LU ARCDCICA A Wino kamet eh deat --| Montana. 
Fort Hall and Lemki agencies....| Idaho. 
§ Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita 
Ube BLOT OY Saar evchetsserce ateceisbien eatee tate Indian Territory. 
Grand Runde agency............. Oregon. 
Colville Bpency i Joost dyer ce acer Washington. 
Plathead arencyrecee «conse ati er Montana. 
} Warious Teserves , sheeeg eke reat oe New York. 
{ Flathead -Agency..i.4ossn0 esse siens Montana. 
Varlous TOHET VCS. iis cisesies vrearen New York. 
Puyallupyagencys on. taco tase Washington. 
Cheyenne and Arapaho agency...| Indian Territory. 
Pine Ridge acencyiwe esses eee South Dakota. 
Tongue River agency....... pe Montana. 
IN ALIONT, Miss sc cea orevlec ers. stieis metterte Indian Territory. 
NGUON eile ts chin anaes seas § Indian era “ 
: Minn., Nort akota 
NVSrlOUs ITeServesicr adec tes csle neers / and Wisconsin. 
§ Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha 
UAB ONC Fie e o iy ae wale Sogn ene ceema'y Kansas. 
INATION RAR ies te sere lerin store aa ainracts Indian Territory. 
Grande Ronde agency............ Oregon. 
Colville AGENCY ee eeveeeeeeeee cece Washington. 
as 6 & 
Uh ALD MEAS ACe Ric RR b giao 
Comanche aren Cys mir seustte saris Indian Territory. 
Grand Ronde agency ............. Oregon. 
Nation’ sis cleiciam cies coterie aan Indian Territory. 
Crow agency....... abreretererne sociale Montana. 
Cattaraugus reserve........ ..... New York. 
| Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita 
AGENCY Lede easement eels eee Indian Territory. 
; Fort Berthold and Fort Belknap] { North Dakota and 
AGENCIES 5 21. 5 Sc Oat es ) Montana. 
Puyallup agency: cs.5: cans see Washington. 
Hoopa Valley reservation ...... California. 
; Pottawatomie and Sac and Fox 
AgONCIEKE sc Se Ne ea penne ae Kan. and Oklahoms. 
Warm Springs. jad 'ssntecs ais schetershe S Oregon. 
Osageiarency:.Seeeces eters Oklahoma. 
Wichita, agency #0) a0 :es. aeeeee Indian Territory. | 
Kiowa agency....... w Site bostee es 4 - | 
Klamath agency ........ wees ee.e| Oregon. | 
Yakama Agency. <2. nesceer eens Washington. 
Colville agency ino tee eee rere: Washington. 
Grande Ronde agency............ Oregon. 
Tulalip AGENCY «2... 1 sever eeee Washington. | 
Neah Bay agency ................ iy | 
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Number 
TRIBE. of RESERVATION. TERRITORY. 
Souls 
MGNOSNS  ccese cece sans Si SSASISGASOC 251 Fort Berthoid agency ............ North Dakots. 
Maricopas... ve celeste x ARS ree 815 Maricopa reservation......... cas} MATIZONA, 
Mary’s River... cccecccsescssoes x 28 Grande Ronde Pen ss wcneece Oregon, 
Menominees ,...dssscenes sigoneaticn 1,311 Green Bay agency...¢. 0... ses #0: Wisconsin. 
Mexican Kickapoos.....++...s0.--. 825 Sac and Fox agency. ABER eae toc Oklahoma, 
Miamisrenoy ese cs Pies cals leiete.s.s sic Sone 67 QUaDaW: AZENCY cs eseecse cs Ari bey: Indian Territory. 
Mission InGaN J oeeiec- cass csce ces. 167 California. 
MOCOCHAS. FT ieincant ot daives. a aveiein sate 84 uapaw agenc aie ete ee Indian Territory. 
attaraugus an onawan a res- 
Mohawks... Peeeeeres eee eeeererereee 3 { Ghee atte yl ie heal New York. 

. Colorado River, Mojave, and Yuma 
MOJAVCS....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseees sees 1,431 ; Pee eo sohenrctt hana t Arizona. 

DEOOUL EF USDIOS, ove golvia sh sic v.etun «ld vts 1,996 Navajo agency..... Halve stetice since ss i 
PINCKICSHOO S, 5 cienc sh saline es eae 103 Tulalip agency. ........ sineloerenien Washington. 
PA ECIORS oc eth ct eves coun « Seas Ae 36 Various reservations..... SEAR Are New York. 
DIAVAJOR ies aedesstaline AV ieeedsns 17,204 Navajo agency ..... DaMa EOS Wo die ds Arizona, 
Nespllems....sescecccsscsecceesees: 67 Wolville avencyins <1. ees dans Washington, 
NG@w PeLcen ss desta ce odes Soames 1,715 INGZ) BeL@b: ASCNCYs asc cersiiet vet's Idaho. 

si (Joseph’s band)......... 148 Colville avenGy seas cs delas saccres « Washington. 
INIBQUAL Vaes va sedetat steele teas cst ee 94 Piryallupragency.tecsweecaciees ae a 
OKONOLGATISM side csh ceinebe eats 374 Wolvillejawtencys... fs skaidestes ons: 4g 
OMAN AB aes pear terete. crs cleretete’s aster oiae 1,158 Onialiayagencyens sacs eas tele Nebraska. 
Onehian sre ere Vien ew) 6 Seas es 1,716 Green Bay agency... o..5........5 Wisconsin. 

EP RTC RRPE, Sistine ieee hiner 295 Various reservations.............. New York. 

ONOUGRSAN hr aedicn poten «ce tha cs 540 Various reservations.............. ss : 
OBR CR ere fete ciln cet we suih slats #s, ass’ Siore 1,509 ORRo OTC CNC yin ce rent -saminu ine sae Oklahoma, 
Otoes and Missourians.............. 358 LOS ATCTIGY ce aataateraeldsietelols sislerss ote 
Ca REL Te PREIS Rein ts EVES 137 Quapaw agency .... ... MOO CEIOOCT Indian Territory. 
Oyhuts and other tribes,........... 611 Puyallup agency. i.+.ss.5+ Sinpie ses Washington. 
Pah WLCSen orca ate tak shel ces Raises ate hs 966 ING VAC RI AGCNICY: cease jae cetes «sacle s Nevada. 
PEDATUR scree lecct rece tec ths siete 5,163 Papago: reservation £00704 45.055. Arizona, 
mawhees) 2) < Pe eres 804 Pawnee agency ..........4. .ee...| Oklahoma. 
Pend d’Oreilles and others,......... 1,608 Wiathead Arency . iuisccccec cen vaste Montana. 
Peorine yoo. hehe es bf) oC 160 | Quapaw AgeNCY........cceeccsees Indian Territory. 
Piepaneie ts este Ses 1,811 Blackfeet agency 2c iS on er Montana. 
Pins .h 2S BEE Fea 4,464 Pima reservation. .!o.00 00.00% Arizona, 
‘ Shoshone and Warm Spring agen- 
PlGeb i catan kta ter eset ere SOOGOC OC 283 j Peg OR? Wik Sa a aa pes Nevada and Oregon, 
Poncas.of Dakota. son. .422ces <2 2 217 MBUtCe APELCY. et cs cacaias Guess cao, Nebraska. 
PONCART ee ste eonte neat we wee 605 Potiea. agency 1) 2G ase ee uk Oklahoma, 
Pottawatomies, Moines Seisigathinedttstie were 462 Bowawetamnie AGENCY f;.;. tae s cable Kansas. 
(CIRIZENB). Ss.5. ode ws,e 480 Sac and Fox agency aba e hel te Sis Oklahoma. 
y Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha 
Prairie band of Kickapoos.......... ; } BEUG VID D Mie chs ate cet A peas Kansas. 
POOR cn Peed OTE he Sees asehete cs 8,278 New Mexico. 
QuAaPAWS............ Sie evasae eae 225 Quapaw and Osage agencies...... { TAS ery and 
HROSUCHILIVEIS yo vetste tee cae teehee aan 47 Grand Ronde agency............. Oregon, 
Saes and Foxes ............ ar eres 397 Sac and Fox agency.......-...... Iowa. 
of Missouri,..... ‘ee V7 Pottawatomie agency......... .. Kansas. 
“ ‘** Mississippi....... 515 Sac and Fox agency ....,.-....... Oklahoma. 
Saint Regis......-...:: saatplvicn eee 1,07 Various reservations.............. New York. 
Man, Pueblos... so. -+4 cee c 5 ice aoa 800 Colvillo;avency... phecocteiss oocees Washington. 
PAMUAMS tecicesacuels chunenetcs cat 27 Grande Ronde agency. Keueditee ....| Oregon. 
WEMUINGIGN® (eee, ae. 5 ava ORD ewaee 2,539 UNA LIOMs scl snee ere ke ash: Aa coe iore Indian Territory, 
Senecas and Cayugas............. ae 255 QUADAW:- ALDCNCY so. ceccacccs sss s u x 
Benettia Tete vce el SOHAS ice tse 2,683 Various reservations..............| New York. 
Shawnees (Eastern) .. sales ieisrextie oh 79 QUADAWLACCNCY We sa. ehs so veleie cee Indian Territory. 
Absehtber een areas 2.4 640 Sac and) HOxAVeNCY. sae genic iene Oklahoma, 
Sioux, 22 divisions......... stele oie Stars 24,929 Various agenCleg a. Wisuitwe feed. ister entries 
Shoshon cans aaateieas treinet as: vevs{ 1299 |) Meee: De yet and Shoshone; § ites and Wyom- 
BS’ Rlallams \Pjesassccstess Saraninee 351 PUY AUD ACCME Vee nas celine dei Washington, 
S’Kokomish or Twano............. 191 ry ME CHIE ROC RE Ee ie H? 
Spokanes, Upper..st. obeys ee 170 Colville agency er. dont LB ka cone le m 
OWE: sa 2veyeavaetas | 2) 417 rs oN Souesente maevias bs et ae 3 
Squaksons........ sie. bevinte ie teat 60 RayeeD eg ee Mees usm oe : ‘ 
F attaraugus and Tuscarora tre- 
Stock bridges... 1. s.seeeeeeeeee es 7 ; BORVESINs Wain td Oeshias siete naiehe aha ek New York. 

Me tae o-croeid x othe stares ee et meats 110 Green Bay Agency...3..5..0....0% Wisconsin. 
Bwinomshes. 005). 50s se ents oe natin 227 SEMIBH DA BENCY. via galiaipe ails -,.| Washington. 
BPOMINOS srs ented c,almaele Ba MB bs: Hara SE 69 Warm Spring agency oer ae Oregon. 
MOURAWOAS ris ns cos ees seu hates as 76 Ponca, Pawnee, and Otoe agency. Oklahoma. 
Tulalip or Snohomish .............. 443 Tulalip BLONCY desis caneaee she Washington. 
PUM Siete cht’. sie) o\ctsicew b sieilataeyet 162 Tule River reservation......... ...| California, 

AN eae Sintec siete, Beyous.<I so icieratateieic 6 SbF 403 Tuscarora reservation............ New York. 

Wintehseec' sees: 25 wre aelv cee setter 435 iWimtabs reservatlonys: saeeccue she Utah. 

Umpq CCT, Sap aint ENE Ets 80 Grande Ronde agency............ Oregon, 

Uncompaligies.. ‘ivesttaa saenieets 1,021 Ouray reservation...............- Utah. 

DAU Be 5.2,'s, cs einen crane de 985 Southern Ute reservation......... Colorado. 

Various small tribes, eA Ere tse 531 Round Valley agency ............ California. 

aca'yes cee) eet 1,038 Devil’s Lake agency.............| North Dakota. 
rj st TO PRE Spe Be 57 Siletz agency..... WAS Ban toe age ahs Oregon. 

i tage and Wichitas ............., 34 WICHITA, SLONCY airs cue ain s tie e's Indian Territory. 
tg FS kooky and Uma 999 | Umatilla agency........... Oregon. 

VV RUMMAGE KORL AUP ect’ + vate elses 28 Grande Ronde agency............ ; . 

WY MEMY BO TINGB as ie lt... s cee ee We 430 Warm Springs agency.,.......... = 
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Wane t aS Mt. «aah ome eae 438 ‘ Wann Springs and Yakama agen- i abhi and Washings 
White River Utes sxe ode. s cee cea we 398 Uintah reservation. .....:...2+s.+: Utah. 
Wichitas and affiliated Towaconies.. 150 WICHITA AQCULY. Coase es wens indian Territory. 
Wichitas wo caak sate cece tec 174 vi Bh RA fey RAR RS af i: 
IWinnebagOesin< siiciclen dein eect eis 1,215 Winnebago agency .............. Nebraska. 
SW VANGOLER Sa rire» chs screens ere ereierate 288 Quapaw aAreucy.:vsaseeeete ns eee Indian Territory. 
AKAMA. stents scutes acco eile eicrcukeretes 943 Wakama apency.*.. acc. ccs ose. Washington. 
Wamnills tices caccpas ete tects eterna 30 Grande Ronde agency............ Oregon. 
;WUMIAS ou Wetrke cachet oie saimenere cereale 997 Yuma reservation................- California. 


RESERVATUM ECCLESIASTICUM, a provision of the religious peace of Westphalia, 
so very celebrated in German history, that a brief explanation seems necessary. By this 
clause of the treaty of Westphalia (1549), it was enacted, that if the holder of any eccle- 
siastical dignity, or of any territorial jurisdiction or property annexed to such ecclesias- 
tical dignity, should change his religion, the dignity, territorial jurisdiction, or propert 
held by him, should not be thereby alienated from the church from which he seceded, 
but should be still ‘‘ reserved ” for that church, and for the legitimate successors of the 
seceder. It was chiefly out of the disputes regarding the violations of the reservatum 
ecclesiasticum that the thirty years’ war arose. 


RESERVE, in army affairs, has several meanings. First, in a battle, the reserve is a 
body of troops held somewhere in the rear, generally out of fire, and kept fresh, in order 
that they may interfere with decisive force at any point where yielding troops require 
support, or an advantage gained needs powerful following up. The reserve of ammuni- 
tion is a magazine of warlike stores, situated between an army and its base of opera- 
tions, sufficiently retired from the front to be safe from sudden raids of the enemy, and 
at the same time advanced enough to allow of the supply actually in the field being 
speedily replenished. 

The reserve of a nation is that force upon which the national defense is thrown, 
when its regular armies have failed in securing its safety. This reserve may be the 
levée en masse of the whole adult male population, or it may consist of a smaller section 
of the people duly trained to arms. The latter is, of course, the preferable system, 
when the arms of scientific modern warfare are to be brought into action. In different 
countries the reserves are organized on very different principles. In Great Britain 
they comprise the army reserve, the enrolled pensioners—both of which consist of sol- 
vie Mae have served in the army—the militia, yeomanry, volunteers, and trained con- 
stabulary. 

In Gecmane the reserve constitutes a very important part of the national military sys- 
tem. Every German who is capable of bearing arms (wehrfdhig) must be in the standing 
army or else in the imperial navy for seven years. Of these seven years three must 
be passed in the active service, and four as a member of the reserve of the first class— 
what may be called the ‘‘ active reserve.” After the expiration of his seven years, the 
conscript is drafted into the first ‘‘ ban” of the Landwehr, or true reserve, and then, until 
the completion of his thirty-ninth year, in the second ‘‘ ban” of the same body. From 
his fortieth to the forty-fifth year, he is a member of the Landsturm, or final reserve—a 
body that is called out for service only in case of extreme necessity and as a last resort, 
i.e., in case of the actual invasion of Germany. 

About 400,000 young men reach the age of twenty every year, and when the number 
of those morally or physically unfit to serve, of volunteers, and of emigrants, are deduct- 
ed, about 300,000 are left liable toservice. Of these, however, owing to the legal limita- 
tion of the peace strength, only a certain number (chosen by lot) join the army, the 
remainder are drafted into the Hrsatetruppen, a kind of reserve, where the period of 
service is twelve years. Men in the Ersatztruppen are liable to three periods of drill 
(of ten, six, and four weeks respectively) ; but as financial considerations allow of only 
a certain number being so drilled, many receive no military training at all. At the end 
of twelve years the trained members of the Ersatz pass into the first ban of the Land- 
sturm, the untrained into the second ban. 

In 1891 the reserves of Germany were divided as follows : Landwehr, 365,000 offi- 
a and men; Landsturm, 700,000 officers and men. Total reserve, 1,065,000 officers 
and men. 

France has two bodies of reserves—the reserve proper and so-called territorial reserve. 
The former, in 1891, numbered 873,890 officers and men and the latter. 570,104 officers 
and men. ‘Total reserve, 996,464 officers and men. The organization of the Austrian 
service is modeled on that of Germany, with a Landwehr and Landsturm. _ Italy’s 
system is also the same, her ‘‘ Mobile Militia” being identical with the Landwehr, and 
her “‘ Territorial: Militia” with the Landsturm. Russia has two reserves, service in the 
first being required for 13 years, and in the second (Zapas) for 5 years. In 1891, the 
first reserve numbered 542,046 men, and the Zapas 290,493 men. See ArmiEs, MODERN. 
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In the United States, the ‘‘reserves” are the militia of the several states, which in 
times of emergency may be called into the national service. After the close of the civil 
war a decided effort was made to create a new militia system, a common purpose of all 
the bills introduced being the formation of an active volunteer militia. The old 
militia, has been, theoretically, the entire male population capable of bearing arms, 
It was now desired to substitute a regularly organized volunteer militia, limited in 
number in time of peace. No national militia, however, has yet been provided for, 
and hence the only ‘‘ reserves” as yet are the volunteer organizations of the several 
states, between whom great disparity exists in numbers, discipline, and equipment, 
because there is no common standard to which they must all conform. According to 
the returns of the Adjutant-General’s office in 1890, the existing volunteer reserves 
available for immediate service (organized, uniformed, and disciplined), constituted 
in that year a force of 8397 commissioned officers, and 98,109 men, or a grand total of 
106,506 officers and men. The number of men in the United States capable of bearing 
arms, but not organized, was in the same year officially given as 8,104,028. See 
MILITIA. 

Measures recently adopted by Congress provide for a naval reserve, and in 1891 
battalions were in process of organization in several states. Already (in 1888) Massa- 
chusetts had authorized a state naval reserve, to consist of four companies of naval militia, 
numbering at least 10,000 men. In 1890, the legislature of New York passed an act 
providing fora similar organization. The national government supplies these bodies 
with arms and gives them facilities for drill and gun practice, but the general equip- 
ment must be furnished by the several states, or by the individuals themselves. It is 
hoped to create in time a naval reserve upon the model of that which is so valuable an 
auxiliary and supplement to the English naval establishment. In England, a company 
building a steam vessel and wishing to avail itself of the Admiralty’s offer of a given 
sum of ready money and other contingent benefits, complies with the Adwiralty’s rules 
and builds the vessel so as to be available as anauxiliary cruiser. These rules require an 
additional bulkhead, with brackets underneath the gunmounts to withstand the downward 
pressure of the guns when fired, the placing of the rudder head and steering gear 
below the water line, and the arrangement of coal bunkers to protect the machinery. 
These do not interfere with the carrying capacity of either passengers or freight. A 
price is set as the value of the vessel to be paid in case she is taken for war purposes, 
sealed for certain deteriorations every five years. The captain and certain officers and a 
large portion of the crew must be enrolled in the naval reserve. 

The batteries of such ships are taken down after being fitted and stored at available 
places on shore. Some of the finest vessels owned by the Cunard steamship company are 
in this way available for use by the English government as swift cruisers in time of 
ey and the same is true of the White Star line’s magnificent ships, the Teutonic and 

ajestic, 

The first actual service of the American naval reserve was in July, 1891, when a 
squadron of modern war vessels, commanded by Admiral John G. Walker, gave the 
Massachusetts and New York battalions an opportunity of taking part in active naval 
service. ‘The duties of the reserve consisted in serving the great guns, practice at the 
secondary batteries, training in the signal-system, and in manning the boats, and acting 
as an auxiliary land force in conjunction with the marines. The most arduous duty 
was that performed at Fisher’s Island. In the same year, Connecticut and Rhode Isl- 
and took measures toward the organization of a similar body, and the general opinion 
of the naval authorities has been favorable to the project as insuring a valuable co- 
operating force in time of war. 

RESERVED LIST, in the English navy, a device for expediting the promotion of officers 
who are still of an age for active service. Under certain orders in council of 1851 and 
1853, old officers of good service were selected for promotion to the next grade on the 
reserved list. This formed a bar to any further promotion; and removed the officer 
from active employment, except in the remote contingency of the active list being 
exhausted, when these ‘‘ reserved ” officers would be liable to be called upon to serve. 
For all practical purposes, however, the reserve list was a retired list. The officers 
placed on it obtained the half-pay of the rank to which they were promoted, and their 
removal gave vacancies for the promotion of younger and more efficient men. 


RESERVOIR, a receptacle for storing water for any purpose, but chiefly for the supply 
of towns, for driving machinery, feeding canals, irrigation, or for some process of man- 
ufactures. Generally, every water-works’ establishment, for the supply of a town, 
requires to construct one or more reservoirs for providing compensation to the mills sit- 
uated on the stream, for the water that is abstracted from any of its feeders. 

The most advantageous position for a store reservoir is that where there is a narrow 
gorge in a valley widening out upward into a flat expanse, thereby enabling a compara- 
tively small dam or embankment formed in the gorge, to impound a large body of 
water; but in many cases where there is no such choice, the embankment may require 
to be placed across a wide part of a valley which narrows as it ascends, thereby requir- 
ing a great embankment, in proportion to the quantity of water impounded. Some- 
times reservoirs have to be formed on flattish ground affording no great natural facilities 
for storing water; and in such cases they may require to be embanked wholly or nearly 
round and round. Where a reservoir requires to be constructed on perfectly level 
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ground, the excavation must be calculated to be exactly equal to the embanking. The 
worst possible situation for a store reservoir 18 on the slope of a hill. a 

In many cases, natural lakes are used as reservoirs, means being adopted for raising 
or lowering the surface of the water, the difference between the lowest and the highest 
level of the lake’s surface, multiplied by its area, being the measure of the available 
storage. Instances of this occur in Loch Leven, Kinross-shire, for the supply of the 
mills on the river Leven: in Loch Katrine and Loch Vennachar, for the supply of the 
city of Glasgow, and for the compensation required by the millers on the river Teith, in 
consequence of the abstraction of the Loch Katrine water, and in many other similar 
cases both for the use of towns and for water-power. 

The capacity of a reservoir necessary for making nearly the whole water of a dis- 
trict available for use depends much on the climate. Where droughts are of long 
continuance, its capacity requires to be proportionately large, but generally in Great 
Britain a capacity of six or seven months’ supply is reckoned sufficient. 


As illustrative of the very different facilities afforded by different sites for storing ~ 


water, an instance occurs of two reservoirs of the Edinburgh water trust, whereof one 
with an embankment containing 175,000 cubic yards of earthwork impounds only 17 
millions of cubic ft. of water; while another, with an embankment of 53,000 cubic 
yards, impounds 85 millions of cubic ft., there being a single embankment across a 
valley in both cases. Generally, the structure for impounding water is an earthwork 
embankment, with a slope toward the water of 3 or 4 horizontal to 1 perpendicular, a 
breadth across the top of from 6 to 12 ft., the height being from 4 to 7 ft. above the 
water, and an outside slope of from 2 to 2} horizontal to 1 perpendicular. The earth- 
work ought to be formed in thin layers well rammed, and to have a puddle-wall of 
good well-worked clay in the center, the foundation of the puddle being a trench dug 
down to impervious rock or clay. The face toward the water requires to be protected 
by stones; and when a reservoir is large those stones must be ‘‘ pitched”—i.e., regularly 
set by hand—so as to be able to resist the lash of the wave. In all cases there is 
imperatively required a waste-weir, to allow flood-waters to escape without risk of 
overflowing the dam. It ought, if possible, to be placed on the solid ground; and if 
it can be cut through solid rock, that is best, and saves a great expense for masonry. 
The width of the waste-weir must be regulated by the cateckment or extent of gathering- 
ground of the reservoir, and by the rain-fall of the district; but for a given catchment 
and rain-fall, a reservoir having a small area ought to have a larger waste-weir than one 
having a larger area, as the latter would allow flood-water to accumulate without rising 
to so high a level as it would in the former. Generally, however, from 12 to 20 ft. cf 
length of waste-weir may suffice for a square mile of catchment. In some cases, dams 
across gorges, for the purpose of forming reservoirs, are constructed of walls of heavy 
masonry, instead of earthwork embankments. Those across rivers for dividing the 
water into mill-leads, and for retaining the water which would otherwise be wasted at 
meal-hours, are generally constructed of stone, but sometimes of timber or iron. 

The word dam is very often used incorrectly in Scotland to indicate a reservoir or 
sheet of water, instead of the structure made use of to form the reservoir, which is its 
proper meaning. A reservoir requires a sufficient outlet at the bottom by means of a 
tunnel, cuivert, or iron pipes provided with suitable sluices, and these ought properly 
to be so arranged as that access can be had to them even when the reservoir is full. 

Most of the disasters from the bursting of reservoirs have arisen from the want of 
sufficient waste-weirs, and from the embankments being overtopped in consequence by 
the water, and the outer slope being washed away, so as to deprive the puddle-wal] 
of its support; but some accidents have occurred from the outlet being by a wooden 
box or trough through the embankment, and that being neglected and allowed to get 
rotten. The most appalling accident of this kind was that of May 31, 1889, when a dam 
across the south fork of the Conemaugh river, above Johnstown, Pa., broke in conse- 
quence of heavy rains, and engulfed Johnstown and the neighboring villages, and 
destroyed fully 6000 lives. The reservoir or lake was 270 feet above the level of Johns- 
town, and was in places 100 feet deep. The dam was nearly 1000 ft. in length, 110 ft. 
in height, 90 ft. thick at the base, and 25 ft. wide at the top, but was constructed 
entirely of earth. 

Distributing reservoirs for towns, used chiefly for storing up the surplus water during 
the night, which otherwise might mostly go to waste, ought to hold at least half a day’s 
supply, and ought to be placed high enough to command the highest parts of the town. 
They are generally built of masoury or brick-work, but are sometimes made of cast iron 
and now occasionally of boiler-plute—in which last case they are best of circular form. 
New York city is supplied by an aqueduct 82 miles in length, which leads through eight 
Jines of iron pipes into the great reservoir in Central Park and two subsidiary reservoirs 


adding to the water supply of New York city a reserve of 9,000,000,000 gallons. One 


of the greatest combinations of reservoirs is that now building in Liverpool, into which 
an aqueduct 68 miles in length leads, supplying daily 40,000,600 gallons. 


RESHD, one of the most industrious and extensively commercial towns in Persia, 
capital of the maritime province of Ghilan, stands on the bay of Enzelli, a lagoon on the: 
s.w. shore of the Caspian sea, 150 m. n.w. of Teheran. It is in great part covered with 
trees, so that no accurate idea of its extent can be obtained by viewing it from any one 
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point. The houses are all tiled and are neatly built, and the streets paved; water is 
supplied by an aqueduct, and there are a palace, vast, gloomy, and ruinous; numerous 
caravanseries, large bazaars, and about 1200 shops and warehouses. Indian wares are 
imported from Balfrech, in Mazanderan, and European manufactures from Russian 
Armenia. Extensive manufactures of deservedly celebrated embroideries are carried on. 
Pop. upward of 20,000. Enzelli, the port of Reshd, on the Caspian sea, about 18 m. 
distant, has 2,500 inhabitants. 


RESIDUARY LEGACY is a legacy of all that remains after the debts and legacieg¢ 
have been paid out of the estate of a deceased person. Debts must always be paid 
before legacies, and the next thing to be done is to pay all the express legacies; and as 
these seldom absorb the whole of the free assets, the residuary legacy is more or less 
valuable according as the express legacies are smaller than the free assets. If the express 
legacies swallow up all the funds, the residuary legacy is worth nothing. 


RESHID’ PASHA’, MusrarpHaA MrHEMED. See ReDsurp’ Paswa’, 


RESI'NA, a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Naples, situated at the foot of 
Vesuvius, and facing the sea. Pop. ’81, 18,626. Resina is built on the site of ancient 
Herculaneum. Exquisite fruits are grown, and the famous Lacrime Christi wine is 
made in the vicinity. It is surrounded by country houses, and is a place of recreation 
for the Neapolitans on account of its salubrity. The ascent of mount Vesuvius is begun 
at Resina. 


RESINS, a class of natural vegetable products composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. They are closely allied to the essential oils, all of which when exposed to the 
air absorb oxygen, and finally become converted into substances having the characters 
of resin; and in most cases they are obtained from the plants which yield them, mixed 
with and dissolved in a corresponding essential oil. Like the natural oils the natural 
resins are usually mixtures of two or more distinct resins, which admit of separation by 
their unequal solubility in different fluids. 

The following are the general characters of this class of compounds: At ordinary 
temperatures they are solid, translucent, and for the most part colored, although some 
are colorless and transparent. Some are devoid of odor, while others give off an aro- 
matic fragrance from the admixture of an essential oil. In their crude state they never 
crystallize, but are amorphous and brittle, breaking with a conchoidal fracture; 
when pure several of them may, however, be obtained in the crystalline form. They 
are readily melted by the action of heat, and are inflammable, burning with a white 
smoky flame. They are usually described as non-volatile, but it has been recently 
shown that common resin may be distilled in a current of superheated steam. They are 
insoluble in water, but dissolve in alcohol, ether, and the essential and fixed oils. They 
are insulators or non-conductors of electricity, and become negatively electric by friction. 
Many of them possess acid properties, in which case their alcoholic solutions redden 
litmus. These resins combine with the alkalies, and form frothy soap-like solutions in 
alkaline lyes. The resinous soaps thus formed differ from ordinary soap in not being 
precipitated by chloride of sodium. 

The resins are divisible into the hard resins, the soft resins, and the gum-resins.—The 
hard resins are at ordinary temperatures solid and brittle; they are easily pulverized, and 
contain little or no essential oil. Under this head are included copal, the varieties of 
lac, mastic, and sandarach, and the resins of benzoin (commonly called gum-benzoin), 
jalap, guaiacum, etc.—The soft resins admit of being molded by the hand, and some of 
them are viscous and semi-fluid, in which case they are termed balsams. They consist 
essentially of solutions of hard resins in essential oils, or admixtures of the two. They 
become oxidized and hardened by exposure to the air into the first class of resins. Under 
this head are placed turpentine, storax, balsam of copaiva, and the balsams of Canada, 
Peru, and Tolu. 

The gum-resins are the milky juices of certain plants solidified by exposure to the 
air. They consist of a mixture of resins and essential oils with a considerable proportion 
of gum; and on this account, when rubbed up with water, they yield a turbid or milky 
fluid from the dissolved gum, retaining the resin and oil in suspension, and are only 
partly soluble in alcohol. Some of them, as ammoniacum, assafetida, euphorbium, 
galbanum, gamboge, myrrh, olibanum, etc., are valuable medicinal agents; while others, 
as caoutchouc (or india-rubber) and gutta-percha, are of great value in the arts and in 
manufactures. 

The resins are very widely diffused throughout the vegetable kingdom. But there 
are certain families of plants which are especially rich in them. ‘They are generally 
obtained by making incisions into the wood of the trees which produce them; some- 
times, however, they exude spontaneously, and in other cases require to be extracted 
from the wood by’ boiling alcohol. The crude resins are separated from the essential 
oils with which they are usually mixed by distillation with water, the resin remaining 
while the oil and water pass off; and from the gummy and mucilaginous matters by 
alcohol, which dissolves out the pure resins, which can be precipitated from their alco- 
holic solution by the addition of water. 

The resins are extensively employed in medicine; and in addition to the almost 
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innumerable applications of caoutchouc and gutta-percha, various resins are of service 
in the preparation of varnishes, soaps, pigments, artificial light (resin-gas), etc. 

Various fossil resins are known, of which the most important is amber. Some 
chemists place bitumen and asphalt among this class; and among the fossil resins 
described by mineralogists may be mentioned fichtelite, hartite, idrialite, ozokerite, 
scheererite, xyloretin, etc. 

The common resin, or rosin, of commerce exudes in a semi-fluid state from several 
species of pine, especially pinus taeda, P. mitis, P. palustris, and P. rigida of North 
America, P. pinaster, P. pinea, and P. laricio of southern Europe, and P. sylvestris of 
northern Europe. The process of collecting it is very simple: a longitudinal slice of the 
bark and wood, about a foot in length, is taken off by means of an axe with a curved: 
blade, and at the bottom of the groove thus made a small piece of bent wood or thin 
metal, as tin or zinc, is driven into a curved cut made by one blow of the axe; this forms 
a sort of spout, which catches the liquid resin as it runs from the wound, and guides it 
into a small pot made of common clay burned. At certain periods these pots are emptied, 
and their contents put into casks for transport to the distilleries, where the volatile 
essential oil is removed from the resin. The resin thus procured is used very extensively 
in the manufacture of common yellow soap, also for sizing paper and various other 
purposes, including the preparation of ointments and plasters in pharmacy. 

The other resins most generally known and used in Europe are anime (q.v.), copal 
(q.v.), dammar (q.v.), mastic (q.v.), sandarach (q.v.), frankincense (q.v.), lac (q.v.). In 
addition to these there are many which are of essential service in other countries, as the 
piny resin or choop, obtained from vateria indica; black dammar, obtained from cana- 
rium strictum,; saul resin, or dammar batu, from shorea robusta—all of which serve 
many useful purposes in India, China, Japan, and other Asiatic countries. The forests 
of South America furnish many others. 


RESISTANCE or FLUIDS, the opposing force given by liquids and gases to bodies 
resting in or on them or moving through them. Much of the principles included are 
embraced in /ydrostatics (q.v.). _ As water presses in all directions alike at any point, it 
follows that when a floating body is at rest the pressure which it exerts in a downward 
direction is exactly balanced by the upward pressure of the water beneath it, and this 
will be irrespective of the shape of the body. If, however, the body is made to move 
through the water, the resistance of the water, and therefore of the power which must 
be applied to the body, will vary according to the shape of the moving body. This is 
illustrated in the forms of sailing and other vessels. ‘Those which are blunt at the bow 
and stern are hard and slow sailers. They may be sharp at the bow, but if blunt or 
square at the stern the great tendency to create a vacuum at that point will retard the 
motion of the vessel. If the lines are very sloping the water freely passes to the rear 
with little retarding power. The resistance of a fluid to a body moving through it is 
proportional to the square of the velocity, so that in general terms a body moving 4 ft. 
per second would require four times as much power to propel it as if moving 2 ft. per 
second (42 = 16 and 2?= 4). The resistance of air follows the same law, except for great 
velocities, as in the case of projectiles, when the condensation produced in the air 
increases the resistance still more. Many accurate experiments have been made in the 
French army and navy, particularly by M. Thibault and Gen. Morin, From their 
experiments it was found that the resistance of air to the movement of a plane surface at 
a velocity of one yard per second is 0.1295 pounds per square yard, when the surface is 
perpendicular to the direction, and that the pressure increases or decreases very nearly 
in proportion to the square of the velocity. The shape also of the solid has very nearly — 
the same influence as when it moves through water. 


RESISTANCE TO ELECTRICITY. See GALVANISM. 


RES JUDICATA, in law, means that the subject-matter of an action has been already 
decided by a court of competent jurisdiction, and if so, a plea setting up the res judicata 
is a sufficient defense. In order to be binding, however, the suit in the former case 
must have been between the same parties. 

RESOLUTION, in music. In the progression of chords in a musical composition, 
there are certain chords that require to be followed by certain others, or, as it is called, 
resolved into them, otherwise, a sense of incompleteness is left on the ear. Thus the 
chord of the dominant seventh must be resolved by the tonic harmony, the major third 
ascending a semitone to the key-note, and the seventh descending one degree to the third 


of the key: 
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_ The diminished triad is similarly resolved, and all chords imme- Dats 
diately derived from the dominant harmony. The chord of ee —4a—-8— 


pene ninth is resolved by descending a second to the fifth of the x13 cd ONG 
onic. 


RESOLUTION or FORCES. See Composrrion AND RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 


RESOLUTIVE CLAUSE is the technical name given by the law of Scotland to a clause 
in a deed of entail, the object of which is to declare that if the heir of entail in pos- 
session do any of the things which he is expressly prohibited from doing, such as attempt 
ing to sell the estate, or alter the order of succession, his right to the estate shall cease, 
and the estate shall pass on to the next heir. 


RESORCIN, a resin belonging to the class of phenols. It is soluble in water and °* 
alcohol, and is a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer. Locally applied it is valuable 
in treating suppuration of the ear. It is given internally in malaria, and intestinal 
catarrh of infants, 


RESPIRATION, ORGANS AND Process oF. The great objects of respiration or breath- 
ing are, first, the introduction into the system of oxygen, by which the products result- 
ing from the disintegration or breaking up of the muscular, nervous, and other tissues 
of the body ate converted into compounds, which are easily eliminated or removed by 
the excreting organs (as the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc.); and, secondly, the removal of the 
most noxious, and consequently, the most important of these products, carbonic acid, 
through special respiratory organs, which, in most air-breathing animals, except insects, 
are lungs; while in water-breathing animals, excepting those very low in the scale of 
organization, they take the form of dranchie, or gills. In all the vertebrated animals, 
excepting in fishes, and in the amphibians during their young state,* the respiratory 
organs are more or less complicated internal air-sacs, communicating through the throat 
with the external atmosphere. The simplest known form in which these Lunes or inter- 
nal air-sacs exist isas a pair of elastic membranous bags placed close beneath the vertebral 
column, communicating with the surrounding atmosphere by a tube known as the wind- 
pipe, or trachea, which opens through the larynx, or organ of voice, into the throat. 
These bags are lined by a delicate, thin, and moist membrane, called a mucous membrane, 
embedded in, and partly beneath which is a vascular network, through which all the 
blood in the animal’s body is in turn driven by the heart. The moist partition between 
the blood in this network and the air in the interior of the lungs is so thin, that after 
having (by its moisture) dissolved the oxygen of the air, it permits of its passage into the 
moving current of blood, whilst through the same agencies carbonic acid simultaneously 
passes in an opposite direction from the blood into the air. ‘To complete the apparatus, 
there are certain muscles under whose action the bags are emptied of their vitiated con. 
tents and refilled with pure air. Such are the respiratory organs as they occur in that 
remarkable animal, the proteus anguinus, foun d in the dark caves of Carinthia, and belong: 
ing to the order amphipneusta, referred to in the foot-note. In the more highly organ. 
ized animals and in man, we find these elementary essential parts complicated and modi. 
fied in a great variety of ways. Confining our remarks for the present to the respiratory 
process as it occurs in man and mammals, we may consider the anatomical details under 
three different heads. /irst, there must be a special respiratory organ—the lungs— 
affording by its internal arrangement an immense extent of internal surface, covered by 
vascular net-work, through which the blood flows in innumerable minute streamlets, only 
separated by an extremely thin membrane from the atmospheric air that has been 
inhaled; secondly, there must be such an arrangement of the circulating system that fresh 
blood may be perpetually driven from the right side of the heart through the lungs, and 
onward to the left side of the heart; and thirdly, there must be arrangements for the fre. 
quent and regular change of the air contained in the lungs. These three points will be 
considered in the order in which we have placed them. 

A sufficiently large internal aérating surface might of course be obtained by increas- 
ing the size of the air-bags themselves, but this would involve an increase of size in the 
animal. In examining the lungs of different animals, two plans are observed for increas- 
ing the internal surface without increasing the total bulk of the lungs. According to 
one plan, the internal surface is, as it were, molded into cells, separated laterally by 
partitions, somewhat like the cells as seen in a section of honeycomb, or more like the 
appearance presented by the second or honeycomb stomach of ruminating animals; 
according to the other, enormous multitudes of little lung-sacs partitioned, as will ve 
presently shown, in their interior, are clustered round the ultimate branch of a common 
air-tube, which communicates with all of them. If we can conceive a bunch of grapes 
with its stem and all its minute branches, and the grapes attached to the ends of these 
branches completely hollow, we get a good idea of this second plan, except in so far as 
the partitioning of the terminal cells is concerned. By the former method, which occurs 
in amphibians and reptiles, the lung-sacs are merely rendered more cellular in their 
interior; while, by the latter plan, compound lungs are formed, such as occur in birds 
and mammals, including man. Hence these two varieties of lung-structure correspond 


* A few of the amphibians, such as the species of the genera Proteus and Siren, retain their 
branchise during their whole life: hence they are placed in the order amphipneusta, a term indi- 
cating their double mode of breathing, 
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to the so-called cold-blooded and warm-blooded animals respectively. In the lungs 
of the frog and the lungs of the turtle, we have illustrations of the first plan (the 
cellular lung-sac), while in figs. 1 and 2 we have diagrammatic illustrations of the 
human lung. Fig. 1 is a shaded diagram (copied from Mr. Marshall’s admirable 
series of Physiological Diagrams to show the ramifications of the air-tubes in the 
human lungs. L is an outline representing the left lung; T, the main air-tube, 
called the windpipe or trachea (so called from the Greek word tracheia, rough, 
and similarly termed in Latin the arteria aspera, although not an artery, as we now 
employ the word), descends through the neck from the larynx or organ of voice 
into the chest; B shows the right and left bronchi, or primary divisions into which 
the windpipe separates, one for each lung. Each bronchus enters the lung at the so- 
called root, and divides and subdivides into smaller branches, which never coalesce, but 
continue separate, like the branches and twigs of a tree. These are the bronchial tubes, 
or the bronchie@ of some writers; the smallest shown in this diagram, 6, 6, undergo many 
further subdivisions, until (to use Mr. Marshall’s own description) ‘‘at length they form 
an immense number of minute tubes, not more than jth of an in. in diameter, each of 
which ends in a cluster of cells, or, as it may otherwise be described, opens into a small 
membraneous sac, a little wider than itself, having a cellular internal surface very 
similar to that of the frog’s lung, but of course on a microscopic scale.” In fig. 2 (also 
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copied from Mr. Marshall’s diagrams) there is a representation, magnified about 100 
diameters, of three of these clusters of cells, or little lung-sacs, from the human lung. 
In this figure, } is a small air-tube, or bronchical tube, from which several of the finest 
or ultimate tubes proceed; ¢ shows the outer surface of one of the lung-sacs, or lobules, 
as they are commonly termed; d, the inner surface of another, which has been cut open, 
go as to show the ultimate recesses of the lung to which the air has access—viz., the ar- 
cells. According to Rossignol, the ultimate bronchial ramifications terminate in a shape 
resembling that of an inverted funnel, and hence he applies the term 7nfundibula to these 
endings. In fig. 3 (copied from Rossignol’s Memoir) there is a representation of the 
termination of an ultimate bronchial tube in the lung of a dog: @ represents an ultimate 
tube, or lobular passage, branching toward the infundibula; 0 is the interior of one of 
the seven infundibula shown in the figure; while ¢ represents one of the numerous 
septa or partitions projecting inward on the infundibular wall, and forming the air-cells. 
According to Todd and Bowman, the diameter of the lobular passages is from ;t,th to 
eeoth of an in., while that of the cells ranges from st;th to s4jth of an inch. It is on 
the inner surface of these air-cells that the net-work of minute capillaries is spread in 
which the act of aération takes place. Each lobule receives air through its own bron- 
chial tube alone, and consequently there is no direct communication between the air- 
cells of adjacent lobules. These lobules are closely compressed upon one another; and - 
collectively, together with the connective tissue which unites them to one another, make 
up the great mass of the lungs. To such an extent is the process of subdivision carried 
out, that, according to calculation, the lungs of an adult man contain at least 600 
millions of these air-cells. It is in consequence of the air included in these cells that 
the pulmonary tissue has a soft spongy feel, and crackles when compressed between the 
fingers (see RESPIRATORY Sounps); and for the same reason, the lungs, and even small 
portions of them, even after strong pressure, float in water, it being extremely difficult 
to drive all the air out of the cells. The lungs (except in the fetal state, when no ait 
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enters them) are tnus the lightest organs, in relation to their size, in the body. Although 
their bulk is so great that, with the heart, they occupy almost the whole of the cavity 
of the chest, they only weigh about three pounds and a half in men, and two pounds 
and three-quarters in women. Their color varies at different ages. At birth, they are 
of a pinkish white tint; in adult life, they are of a slate color, and present a mottled 
appearance; and in old age, they become of a still darker tint. The polygonal mark- 
ings which are seen on the surface correspond to the outer surface of the lobules already 
noticed. Their shape is adapted to that of the cavity in which they are lodged, each lung 
being conical in form, with its apex rising into the neck; while its base, which is broad 
and concave, rests upon the convex surface of the diaphragm; and between the two 
lungs lie the heart and the great vessels that proceed from it. During life (except in 
certain diseases, as for instance, pericarditis (q.v.), the inner margins of the lungs 
nearly overlap the heart, leaving only a roundish space, less than 2 in. in diameter, 
of that organ uncovered, while their lower borders extend to the cartilages of the ribs, 
and fit into the angle formed between those cartilages and the diaphragm. Each lung is 
invested by its own serous membrane, the pleura (q.v.), which serves the double pur- 
pose of facilitating the movements which the lungs undergo in the act of respiration, 
and of suspending each Jung in its proper position. In the latter function, the pleur 
are essentially assisted by the great air-tubes and blood-vessels, which collectively form 
what are termed the roots of the lungs. 

The structure of the air-tubes and the lungs themselves next requires consideration. 
Beginning with the upper portion, we have to consider the trachea, or windpipe, which 
in the human subject descends in the middle line from the larynx (q.v.) to the level of 
the third dorsal vertebra, where it divides into the right and left bronchi. It is kept 
permanently open by from 16 to 20 cartilaginous rings, which surround two-thirds of the 
tube, and are incomplete behind, where the tube is completed by the same fibrous mem- 
brane which covers and unites the cartilages in front and on the sides. In this fibrous 
membrane are numerous tracheal glands (which probably furnish much of the vapor of 
the breath, and may occasion its odor), together with unstriped muscular fiber, to 
which the term tracheal’s muscle has been given. The trachea measures about 44 in. 
in length, and is about three-quarters of an in. wide. Its mucous membrane is continu- 
ous through the glottis with that of the pharynx or throat, and is covered with ciliated 
columnar epithelium (q.v.). Of the bronchi, the right is wider, shorter, and more hori- 
zontal than the left. Their walls are composed on the same plan as those of the trachea. 
Upon entering the lung, each bronchus divides in the method already described. The 
walls of these bronchial tubes become thinner as they approach the air-cells. The car- 
tilaginous portions which, in the primary divisions of each bronchus, partially retained 
the annular form, become gradually reduced to mere flakes, and finally cease in tubes of 
$th or =;th of an in. in diameter. Theunstriped muscular fibers occurring in the trachea 
are continued downward to the minutest tubes, forming a very thin layer, completely 
surrounding the canal, and the ciliated epithelium extends equally far. The terminal 
bronchial tube loses its epithelium and muscular coat at about {th of an in. from the 
most distant air-cell to which it leads, and is thus reduced to a single coat, consisting of 
the basement membrane (see Mucous MEMBRANES), with yellow elastic fibers blended 
with it. Of this structure, the interlobular passages and the air-cells are composed. 

The mode in which the blood is perpetually changed in the lungs next demands 
consideration. The venous or impure blood, collected from all parts of the body in the 
right side of the heart, is conveyed to the lungs by the pulmonary artery, which is 
about the size of the aorta, and, like that vessel, is furnished with three semilunar valves 
at its origin, which prevent the blood from regurgitating into the right ventricle of the 
heart (see CrRcULATION). The pulmonary artery divides, before entering the lungs, 
into a right and a left branch, which ramify as far as the lobules in company with the 
bronchial tubes. At this point, they distribute themselves on the outside of the lobules, 
in the so-called interlobular fissures, and penetrating between the air-cells, form a capil- 
lary network on and in the walls of the cells and of the lobular passages. This network 
empties its blood, which is now aerated, into minute venous radicles which converge to 
form larger veins, and these finally form the four pulmonary veins, which discharge 
their arterialized blood into the left side of the heart. The walls which support the 
capillary network of the lungs are (as Todd and Bowman observe) ‘‘for the most part 
much too thin to inclose the capillaries between the two layers of their substance, and 
therefore the capillaries project fairly into the air-cells by a great part of their circum- 
ference, being adherent to the wall by a narrow line only. The capillary wall is thus 
exposed and bare, in contact with the air of the cell, and nothing besides the delicate 
membrane of the capillary intervenes between the air and the blood. A capillary fre- 
quently passes through an aperture in the cell-wall, so as first to project into one cell, 
and further on into a contiguous one, but never becomes altogether free from the 
wall.”—Phys. Anat. v. ii. p. 8398. The diameter of these capillaries is about ;¢5oth of 
an in., which is comparatively large, and admits of the passage of blood freely; and the 
air and the blood may be said to be in contact, since they are only separated by a deli. 
cate capillary wall, less than 554,5th of an in. in thickness. If the rate of the blood in 
the capillaries be taken at anin. and three-quarters per minute (according to the estimate 
of Valentin, drawn from observation of the frog’s foot), it has been calculated that the 
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blood would at each circuit remain in contact with the air about one second and a half. 
In all probability, however, the motion of the blood is quicker in the pulmonary capil. 
laries of man and other mammals and of birds than in those of the frog’s foot. 

In addition to the pulmonary artery and the pulmonary veins, which convey the 
blood to and from the lungs for the purpose of aération, there are other vessels, known 
as the bronchial vessels, for the nutrition of the lung itself, the distribution of which, 
and their mode of communication with the pulmonary vessels already described, have 
been subjects of much discussion; but into this we need not enter. The lungs are sup- 
plied with nerves from the anterior and posterior pulmonary plexuses, lying at the root 
of the organ, and composed of filaments of the pneumogastric and sympathetic nerves, 
The filaments from these plexuses accompany the bronchial tubes, in which they are 
finally lost. The part which these nerves play in the respiratory process will be con- 
sidered after we have described the movements of respiration, by which the air in the 
Jungs is being perpetually changed. 

For a description of the shape and framework of the chest, see CHrest. The chest 
(or thorax, as it is termed by anatomists) is so constructed as to be capable of enlargement 
in height (vertically), in depth (or from the front backward), and in width (or from side 
to side. Its height is increased mainly by the descent of the diaphragm, and to a certain 
extent by the elevation of the ribs, and the widening of the intercostal spaces; while its 
depth and width are increased by the elevation of the ribs, which carry forward and 
elevate the breast-bone (or sternum), especially at its lowest end, and are slightly rotated 
onan imaginary axis, joining their extremities, by which their central portion is raised, 
and slightly removed from the mesial plane of the chest. It is only in forced or deep 
inspiration that all these means of enlarging the chest are called into play. An ordinary 
inspiration is attended in men with very slight elevation of the ribs (about one-twentieth 
of an inch), while in women the elevation is much greater, especially in the upper ribs; 
the cause of this difference in the sexes probably lying in the narrower waist of the female 
requiring a compensation in the upper part of the chest. MM. Beau and Maissiat 
describe three varieties of ordinary respiration—viz.: 1. Abdominal, or that chiefly 
effected by the diaphragm, and seen in the motion of the walls of the belly; 2. Costo- 
inferior, or that in which the seven lower ribs are observed to act; and 3. Costo-superior, 
or that effected in a considerable degree by the upper ribs. The first variety occurs in 
infants up to the end of the third year, and in males generally; the second in boys after 
the age of three, and in men; and the third in adult females. Our limited space pre- 
cludes a detailed notice of the various muscles which are concerned in respiration. The 
total power of the respiratory muscles has been measured by several physiologists, 
among whom Dr. Hutchinson deserves special notice. He finds, as the average of 1500 
experiments, that the power of expiration is nearly one-third stronger than that of inspi- 
ration, and he is of opinion that when the expiratory are not stronger than the inspiratory 
muscles, some disease is present. He tested the force of the two classes of respiratory 
muscles by causing persons to make the most powerful efforts of which they were capa- 
ble, when breathing through the nose into an instrument termed a spirometer, and by 
this means he found that men of 5 ft. 7 or 8 in. in height have the greatest inspi- 
ratory power, it being equal. on an average, to a column of mercury of 2.75 in., 
while their expiratory power was equal to 3.97 inches. The following table is given by 
boy a exhibiting the range through which these powers may vary within the limits of 

ealth: 


Power of Power of 
Inspiration. Expiration. 
1.5 inches Weak 2.0 inches. 
reall Ba Ordinary 7 vag 
vA ld Remarkable 5 Ga 
1. Oa Very extraordinary 10. 


The co-operation of the resilience of the lungs and the elasticity of the walls of the chest 
with the expiratory muscular movement, is probably the cause why the expiratory 
power, as tested by the height of a column of mercury, is greater than the inspiratory 
power. Dr. Hutchinson calculates that a man who raises 8 in. of mercury by an 
effort of inspiration exerts a force equal to 1000 lbs.; while the one remarkable case in 
which the mercury rose to 7 in., indicated a force of 2200 lbs., or nearly one ton. 

The following points in connection with the respiratory movements require notice. 
Every complete act of respiration is divisible into four parts—viz.: 1. Inspiration; 2. 
A short pause, not always observed; 3. Expiration; and 4. A considerable pause, occu- 
pying, according to Vierordt, about one-fifth of the whole time required for one com- 
plete respiratory act. The act of expiration is always more prolonged than that of inspi- 
ration, the former being to the latter in the ratio of 12 : 10 in adult males, and as 14 : 10 
in children, women, and aged persons. The number of respiratory acts performed in a 
minute varies at different ages. According to Quetelet, at birth there are 44 respirations in 
one minute; at 5 years of age, 26; from 15 to 20, 20; from 20 to 25, 18.7; from 25 to 30, 
16; from 30 to 50, 18.1: so that from 16 to 20 may be taken as the ordinary range for 
healthy adults, although Hutchinson gives the wide range of from 6 to 40. The average 
ratio which the number of respirations bears to the number of pulsations in a given time 
ss about 1 : 4}, and if there is any great deviation from this ratio, there is probably some 
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obstruction to the a#ration of the blood, or some disorder of the nervous system. Thus, 
in pneumonia (or inflammation of the lungs), in which a greater or less amount of pul- 
monary tissue is unfitted for its office, the number of the respirations increases in a more 
rapid proportion than the number of pulsations, so that the ratio becomes as 1 : 3, or 
even as1: 2. In hysteria, a similar or even greater deviation from the normal ratio 
may occur; and Elliotson records a case in which the respiratory movements were 98, 
or even 106, while the pulse was 104. On the other hand, in certain typhoid conditions, 
and in narcotic poisoning, the respiratory acts are diminished in number; the ratio of 
respiration to pulsations being as 1 : 6, or even 1 : 8. 

We have next to inquire into the mode in which the muscular movements of respira: 
tion are kept up by nervous power. ‘‘There can be no doubt,” says Dr. Carpenter 
‘‘that these movements, though partly under the control of the will, are essentially 
‘automatic’ in their nature. Their chief centers consist of two ganglia; corresponding 
to the origins of the pneumogastric nerves, which are the principal excitor nerves which 
convey the stimulus on which these movements are dependent; whilst from the adjacent 
parts of the medulla oblongata and spinalis proceed the chief motor nerves by which 
they are carried into effect. And thus it happens that the whole of the encephalon may 
be removed from above, and the spinal cord (as far up as the origin of the phrenic 
nerve) from below, without suspending the most essential of the respiratory movements.” 
— Principles of Human Physiology (6th ed., 1864, p. 274). It would carry us far beyond 
our assigned limits to notice the interesting series of phenomena that follow the division 
or irritation of the various branches of the pneumogastric nerve. We may, however, 
mention that when the trunks of this nerve are divided on both sides, the respiratory 
movements still go on, although with diminished activity. Hence, there must be other 
excitors to the action of the respiratory muscles. Amongst these the nerves distributed 
to the general surface, and particularly to the face, probably perform an important part; 
and in exciting the first inspiration, the fifth pair seem the principal agent. In support 
of this view, Dr. Carpenter adduces the well-known fact, that the first inspiratory effort 
of the new-born infant is most vigorously performed when the cool external air comes 
in contact with its face. Dr. Marshall Hall, in his New Memoir on the True Spinal Mar- 
row, p. 29, relates a case in which the first inspiration was delayed simply because the 
face was protected from the atmosphere by the bedclothes; the instant they were lifted 
up, the infant breathed. Many familiar facts demonstrate the influence of the super- 
ficial nerves on the respiratory system in the adult as well as in the infant. ‘‘ Every 
one,” to use Dr. Carpenter’s words, ‘‘ knows that the first plunge into cold water, or the 
first descent of the stream of the shower-bath, or even the dashing of a glass of cold 
water in the face, will produce inspiratory efforts; and this fact has many important 
practical applications. Thus, in the treatment of asphyxia, whether congenital or the 
result of narcotic poisoning, drowning, etc., the alternate application of cold and heat 
is found to be one of the most efficacious means of restoring the respiratory movements, 
and a paroxysm of hysterical laughter may be cut short by dashing a glass of cold water 
in the face.” The principal motor or efferent nerves concerned in bringing out the 
respiratory movements are the phrenic, going to the diaphragm; the intercostal, supplying 
the intercostal muscles; the facial and the spinal accessory nerves; although, as has been 
already mentioned, the superficial nerves generally exert a motor or efferent action. 

How far the respiratory movements are under the influence of the will is a question 
which has given rise to much discussion. That, in their ordinary mode of performance, 
- they are independent of the will, is obvious from their systematic occurrence during 
sleep, in cases of paralysis in which the power of the will is lost, in apoplexy, etc. At 
the same time, universal experience teaches us that these movements are partly, but not 
entirely under the control of the will. We can with little inconvenience, suspend the 
respiratory actions for a minute, or even longer, if we have previously introduced into 
the lungs a full supply of fresh air; but if the suspension be further prolonged the stim- 
ulus conveyed by the excitor nerves to the nervous centers becomes so strong, that by 
no effort of the will can we avoid making inspiratory efforts. It is asserted by M. Bour- 
don, an eminent French physiologist, in his Recherches sur le Mécanisme dela Respiration, 
that no person ever succeeded in committing suicide by simply holding the breath, but 
that such persons have attained their object by holding the face under water, because 
here another set of muscles is called into play, which are much more under the control 
of the will than those of respiration. If we may venture to seek for the reason why, in 
man and the higher animals, the respiratory actions are placed under the direction of the 
will, it may probably be found in the necessary physiological connection that exists 
between them and the production of those vocal sounds by which individuals (whether 
men or animals) can communicate their feelings and wishes to one another. 

We shall complete the subject in so far as human physiology is concerned, by noticing 
(1) the greatest quantity of air that can be expelled by a forcible expiration; (2) the total 
quantity that passes through the lungs in a given time; (8) the effects of respiration on 
the air; and (4) the effects of suspension or deficiency of respiration. 

When the lungs have been emptied as much as possible of air by the most powerful 
expiratory effort, they still contain a quantity over which we have no control, and which 
may be estimated at about 40 cubic inches.* To this portion of the contents of the lungs the 


* According to Hutchinson, as will be presently seen, this estimate is far too small. 
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term residual air is applied. In addition to this residual air, physiologists distinguish, in 
connection with the respiratory process, supplemental air, which is that portion which 
remains in the chest after an ordinary gentle expiration, but which may be displaced at 
will; breathing or tidal air, which is the volume that is displaced by the constant 
gentle inspiration and expiration; and complemental air, or the quantity which can be 
inhaled by the deepest possible inspiration, over and above that which is introduced in 
ordinary breathing. The greatest volume of air that can be expelled by the most power- 
ful expiration, which is obviously the sum of the supplemental, breathing, and com- 
plemental air, is designated as the vital capacity—a term originally introduced by Dr. 
Hutchinson, the inventor of the spirometer, who found, from nearly 5,000 observations, 
that of all the elements or factors which might be supposed to influence it, hezght alone 
stood in a definite and constant relation to it, this relation being expressed by the rule, 
that, ‘‘ for every inch of stature from 5 to 6 ft., 8 additional cubic inches of air (at 60° 
Fahr.) are given out by a forced expiration after a full inspiration.” Thus, the vital 
capacity for a man from 56 ft. to 5 ft. 1 in. being 174 cubic in., that for a man from 5 ft 
1 in. to 5 ft. 2 in. is 182 cubic in.; and so on. With regard to bodily weight as a factor, 
Dr. Hutchinson found, that ‘‘ when the man exceeds the average weight (at each height) 
by 7 per cent., the vital capacity decreases 1 cubic in. per lb. for the next 35 lbs. above 
this weight.” Age and muscular development do not infiuence the result so much as 
might have been expected. It has been not unfrequently observed that the vital capacity 
is small in athletic men, and that it has been in excess in persons by no means remark- 
able for physical power. ‘The maximum vital capacity met with by Dr. Hutchinson was 
464 cubic in.; this was in a man 7 ft. high, whose weight was 308 lbs. ; the miniémum was 
46 cubic in., and occurred in the case of a dwarf whose height was only 29 in., and who 
weighed 40 lbs. 

In estimating the effects of the respiratory process upon the air which passes through 
the lungs, we shall adopt the data afforded by the recent observations of Dr. Edward 
Smith, who has arranged a spirometer by which the quantity of air inspired may be 
registered from 1 to 100,000 cubic in., and therefore for any period. This instrument, 
says Dr. Carpenter (to whom Dr. Smith has communicated many of the following state- 
ments for insertion in the new edition of his Human Physiology), ‘‘ he has used for 24 
hours without intermission, except for meals, and he has ascertained the quantity of air 
inspired during sleep and in almost every condition met with during the day. From 
numerous experiments upon several persons, each extending over a whole day, he found 
that the average depth of inspiration was 33.6 cubic in. when at rest; and when walking 
at 1, 2, 8, and 4 m. an hour, 52, 60, 75, and 91 cubic in., and even 107 cubic in. when 
working the tread-mill. If we take 80 or 40 cubic in. as the average quantity exchanged 
at each respiration, we cannot but observe how small a proportion it bears to the entire 
amount which the iungs usually contain, for the ‘residual air’ which cannot be expelled 
is estimated by Dr. Hutchinson at from 75 to 100 cubic in.; and the ‘supplemental air,’ 
which can only be expelled by a forced expiration,:is about as much more; the sum of 
the two being from 150 to 200 cubic in., or from 5 to 7 times the ‘breathing volume.’” 
Now, it is obvious that if no provision existed for mingling the air inspired with the air 
already occupying the lungs, the former would penetrate no further than the larger air 
passages, and as this would be again thrown out at the next expiration, the bulk of the 
air contained in the lungs would remain altogether without renewal, and the expired 
air would not be found to have undergone any change. The law of the diffusion of 
gases (q.v.) here comes in play, for the air in the air-cells and finer tubes being charged - 
by the respiratory process with a great excess of carbonic acid, as compared with the 
inspired air contained in the larger tubes, a diffusion of the carbonic acid necessarily 
takes place in the outward direction, while the oxygen from the air, or the air 
itself, similarly diffuses itself in an opposite direction, toward and into the air-cells 
themselves. 

The total amount of air which passes through the lungs in 24 hours must obviously 
vary with the extent and frequency of the respiratory movements. Dr. Smith found 
that during the day (6 a.m. to 12 P.m.), the average quantity of air inspired by several 
persons at rest was 502 cubic in. per minute, or a total of 542,160 cubic in.; and as the 
average quantity during the night was about 400 in. per minute, the total daily amount 
was 686,000 cubic inches. This quantity is largely increased by exertion, and Dr. Smith 
computes that the total amount actually respired by the unoccupied gentleman, the 
ordinary tradesman, and the hard-working laborer, would be 804,780, 1,065,840, and 
1,568,390 cubic in. respectively. . 

The alterations in the inspired air effected by respiration consist essentially in the 
removal of a portion of the oxygen, and its replacement by a nearly corresponding bulk 
of carbonic acid. The amount of carbonic acid in the expired air varies inversely with 
the number of respirations; it reaches 5.5 per cent (or more) when the respirations are 
only 6 in the minute, while it falls as low as about 2.6 per cent when the respirations are 
96 in the minute. About 4.85 per cent of carbonic acid is, on an average, added to the 
air in ordinary respiration; while about 4.782 per cent of oxygen is removed; the actual 
diminution of bulk of the expired air (after the removal of the moisture obtained from 
the lungs) being about ¢;th of its volume. Hence, unless where there is free ventilation, 
the air in an apartment containing men or animals must soon become vitiated by con- 
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taining a great excess of carbonic acid (for ordinary atmospheric air only contains about 
one part of carbonic acid in 2,500 parts), and a deficiency of oxygen. The absolute 
quantity of carbonic acid (and consequently of carbon) exhaled in 24 hours is liable to 
great variations, caused by the temperature and moisture of the air, age, sex, muscular 
development, the nature and quantity of the food, muscular exercise, sleep, state of 
health, etc. Dr. Smith calculates that an adult man in a state of rest exhales in 24 hours 
an amount of carbonic acid equivalent to 7.144 oz. of carbon; and he estimates that it 
should be increased to 8.68 and 11.7 oz. for the non-laboring and laborious classes 
respectively, at their ordinary rate of exertion. We may add, that the total amount of 
carbonic acid is greatly increased by external cold, and diminished by heat; that it is 
increased by a moist, and diminished by a dry atmosphere; that it increases in both 
sexes to about the 30th year, when it remains stationary for 15 years, after which it 
diminishes; that at all ages beyond 8 years it is greater In males than in females, and 
that it increases during pregnancy; that it is greater in robust that in slender men, the 
quantity of carbon expired per diem to each 1 |b. of bodily weight being (according to 
Smith) 17.07, 17.51, and 17.99 grains at 48, 39, and 33 years of age respectively; that it 
is greatly increased by eating,* and is diminished by fasting; that it is increased by 
muscular exertion (Smith found that when walking 3 m. an hour he excreted 2.6 more 
carbonic acid than when at rest; while tread-wheel labor occasioned about double the 
excretion that was caused by walking); that it was diminished by sleep; and that it is 
increased in the exanthematous fevers (measles, small-pox, scarlatina, etc.), and in 
chlorosis; while it is diminished in typhus and in chronic diseases of the respiratory 
organs. See MuscuLaR ForcE. 

There has been much discussion with regard to the extent to which the nitrogen of 
the air is affected by respiration. Usually a small amount of this gas is given off, but 
the quantities absorbed and exhaled so nearly balance each other that its special action 
on the organism must be very trifling, further than as being a diluter of the oxygen, 
which would be too stimulating if breathed in a pure state. We therefore proceed to 
the consideration of the watery vapor with which the exhaled air is saturated. The 
amount of this fluid exhaled in 24 hours may range from about 6 to 27 oz., its usual 
range being between 7 and 11 oz. It is not pure water, but’ holds in solution a consider- 
able amount of carbonic acid and an albuminous substance in a state of decomposition, 
which, on exposing the fluid to an elevated temperature, occasions a very evident putrid 
odor. See BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, PNEUMONIA, TUBERCLE, etc. 


RESPIRATION, ARTIFICIAL, is required in all cases of suspended animation, from 
drowning, noxious gases, chloroform, etc. It may be performed. either by forcing air 
into the lungs by means of a pipe passed through the mouth or the nostril into the 
glottis, or (which is usually preferable) by imitating the natural expansion of the chest 
by muscular effort, as by the methods invented by the late Dr. Marshall Hall and by 
Dr. Sylvester. 

The best mode of forcing air into the lungs is by the use of a small pair of bellows, 
with the nozzle inserted in one of the patient’s nostrils. The air should be driven into 
the lungs with extreme gentleness, the larynx being pressed backward against the spine, 
so that the air may not go into the esophagus and stomach. Gentle but firm pressure 
must be then applied to the chest to expel the introduced air, and fresh air again driven 
in; and this process of introducing and expelling the air alternately must be continued 
until either natural respiratory efforts appear, or the case becomes hopeless. 

In the article AspHyxtra, it is stated that one of the best methods of filling the lungs 
of an asphyxiated person with fresh air, is that of Dr. Marshall Hall. Dr. Sylvester’s 
method (The True Physiological Method of Restoring Persons apparently Drowned or Dead, 
and of Resuscitating Still-born Children; London, 1859) is, however, generally regarded as 
decidedly preferable to that of Dr. Marshall Hall, although the same in principle. The 
following are Dr. Sylvester’s rules, as slightly modified by a committee, whose investiga- 
tions will be presently noticed. The patient is laid on his back on a plane, inclined a 
little from the feet upward; the shoulders are gently raised by a firm cushion being 
placed under them; the tongue is brought forward, so as to project a little from the side 
of the mouth. The operator then grasps the patient’s arms just above the elbows, and 
raises them till they nearly meet above the head. ‘This action imitates inspiration. The 
patient’s arms are then turned down, and firmly pressed for a moment against the sides 
of the chest. A deep expiration is thus imitated; and these two sets of movements 
should be perseveringly continued at the rate of about 15 times ina minute. 

Special reference must be made to two important documents among the publications 
on this subject. The first of these is the Reports of the Scientific Committee on Suspended 
Animation, presented to the royal medical and chirurgical society of London in July, 
1862: and when it is stated that this report was signed by ‘‘C. J. B. Williams, chairman, 
W.S. Kirkes, George Harley, J. B. Sanderson, C. E. Brown-Sequard, H. Hyde Salter, E. 
H. Sieveking, and W. S. Savory, honorary secretary,” its scientific claims to our attention 
are undeniable. The following are their suggestions in relation to treatment: 1. That all 


* We regret that our limited space totally precludes us from noticing Dr. Smith’s laborious 
investigations on the effect of different kinds of food and drink on the excretion of carbonic acid. 
The reader will find them described in several of the back volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. 
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obstruction to the passage of air to and from the lungs be at once, so far as is practicable, 
removed ; that the mouth and nostrils, e.g., be cleansed from all foreign matters or adher 
ent mucus. 2. That in the absence of natural respiration, artificial respiration by Dr. 
Sylvester’s method (as already described) should be employed. 3. That if no natural 
respiratory efforts supervene, a dash of hot water (120° F.) or cold water be employed, 
for the purpose of exciting respiratory efforts. 4. That the temperature of the body be 
maintained by friction, warm blankets, the warm bath, etc. [whether the warm bath is 


serviceable or positively hurtful is, however, still an open question]; and 5. That in the - 


case of drowning, in addition to the foregoing suggestions, the following plan may, in 
the first instance, be practiced: Place the body with the face downward, and hanging a 
little over the edge of a table, shutter, or board, raised at an angle of about 30°, so that 
the head may be lower than the feet. Open the mouth, and draw the tongue forward. 
Keep the body in this posture for a few seconds, or a little longer if fluid escapes. The 
escape of fluid may be assisted by pressing once or twice upon the back. 

The other document to which we referred is entitled Instructions for the Restoration of 
the apparently Dead from Drowning, and was issued in 1864 by ‘‘ The National Life-boat 
Institution.” In these Jnstructions (a copy of which should be in the possession of every 
family), it is recommended, that if breathing cannot be excited by the application of 
stimulants to the nostrils, or by dashing water on the face, Marshall Hall’s method 
should be tried; and that if this do not prove successful in from two to five minutes, 
Dr. Sylvester’s method should be resorted to. 

In conclusion, a reference must also be made to the Reports of the Scientific Committee 
fof the members of the royal medical and chirurgical society] on the Uses and Effects of 
Chloroform. The committee decide that the most certain means of restoring life after 
poisoning with ansesthetics is by artificial respiration. ‘‘ By this means, resuscitating 
may generally be accomplished after natural respiration has ceased, provided the heart 
continue to act; and it may sometimes be effected even after the cessation of the heart’s 
action. Galvanism resuscitates within the same limits as artificial respiration; it is, how- 
ever, far less to be relied on in equal cases. Galvanism may be used in addition to arti 
ficial respiration; but the latter is on no account to be delayed or suspended, in order 
that galvanism may be tried.” — Proceedings of the Royal Medical and Chirurgicat Society, 
vol. iv. 1864. 


RESPIRATOR is the name given by its inventor, Mr. Jeffreys, to an instrument which 
gives warmth to the air drawn into the lungs in breathing. It is attached to the mouth, 
and is composed of several layers of very fine wire, fixed so near together that the 
exhaled air passing through them is diffused over a very large amount of surface, it, 
warmth being absorbed by the metal, which, being an excellent conductor of heat, freely 
returns it to the cold air, drawn in through it in the act of inspiration. Mr. Jeffreys 
considers it necessary that about 20 layers of metal-work should be used, and in order to 
make the instrument as light and compact as possible, each layer must be extremely thin. 
The apparatus usually consists of from 8 to 12 frames of sheet-silver or other metal, 
about 34 in. long, 14 in. wide, and s{,th of an in. thick, the metal of which is pierced 
away by machinery so as to leave only a narrow framework, consisting of 6 vertical bars 
gisth of an in. wide, and 5 horizontal bars, with a width of j,th of anin. thick. Toeach 
side of each of these frames is soldered a layer of wires 14 in. long, and 7} 9th of an in. 
thick. These wires are laid at about 54,th of an in. apart, and are so numerous that a 
large respirator of high power contains 2,000 ft. of wire, divided into about 12,000 pieces, 
and soldered to the frames at more than 80,000 points. The frames, of wire-work, are 
fixed parallel to each other, and kept a small distance apart by small knots of a bad con- 
ductor of heat, so that the inner layers is alway kept at almost the temperature of the 
expired air, and each successive layer diminishes in warmth, till the outer one is nearly 
as cold as the external air. By this arrangement, the air that is inhaled meeting with 
layers of wire of gradually increasing heat, is raised in the most powerful respirators to 
the highest attainable temperature. Such respirators have 24 layers of wire-work, those 
of medium power 16, and the weakest 8. The whole of the wire-work is curved, so as 
to fit closely to the face, and is inclosed in a border or case of soft leather; and an outer 
coat, usually of a very fine and open woolen fabric, is added. The form of instrument 
chiefly used is fixed over the moutii, and is named the oral respirator. For an instru- 
ment to cover both the mouth and nostrils, the term o77-nasal respirator is used. As 
defective and imperfect imitations of Mr. Jeffreys’s respirator have been advertised, the 
original inventor has superadded the word pnewmoelime, or ‘‘ climate for the lungs,” to 
all the respirators for which he holds himself responsible. The use of these instruments 
in allowing persons with delicate lungs to take out-of-door exercise with safety and 


advantage in comparatively severe weather, is now universally recognized by the medi- 
cal profession. 


RESPIRATORY SOUNDS are of the greatest importance in the diagnosis of the dis- 
eases of the lungs. They may be divided into (1) those directly resulting from inspiration 
and expiration, and (2) those of the voice, including coughing. 

__In the healthy state of the lungs, two distinct sounds are heard, on applying the ear, 
either directly or through the intervention of the stethoscope, to the walls of the chest— 
one called the vesicular sound, because it is supposed to be caused by the passage of the 
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air from the ultimate tubes into the air-cells or vesicles; and the other the bronchial sound, 
because it is generated in the bronchial tubes by the air moving through them. 

The vesicular sound, known also as the respiratory murmur, is mainly produced 
during inspiration, being very faint, and sometimes scarcely perceptible during expira- 
tion. It is rather a rustle than a murmur, and has been compared to the sighing of a 
gentle breeze among leaves, to the sound made in the deep inspiration of a sleeping per- 
son, etc.; but a single minute’s application of the ear to the chest of a healthy person 
below the collar-bone, will give a clearer idea of its true nature than any mere description 
could convey. The sound is more distinct in thin than in fat persons, in women than 
in men, and in children than in adults. Indeed, it is so loud in children, that when an 
unusually noisy sound is heard in an adult, it is said to be puerile. The bronchial sound 
has a blowing character, such as may be produced by blowing air quickly througha tube, 
and is altogether distinct from the former, Itmay be most clearly heard over the trachea 
or windpipe, and at the upper part of the sternum or breast-bone. 

Such are the sounds as they occur in the healthy lungs. In disease, any change 
which tends to impair the respiratory function in one part of the lungs, will make the 
vesicular murmur abnormally weak there, and abnormally loud in the remainder; and 
there are other changes, besides a mere increase or decrease of intensity, that sometimes 
occur, and into which we have no space to enter. The bronchial sound is also liable to 
morbid alteration; for example, it may be heard in parts of the chest where it is usually 
inaudible, in consequence of condensation of the surrounding pulmonary tissue, or from di- 
latation of the tubes, independently of condensation; and in violent dyspneea, it may some- 
times be heard over,the whole chest without any change of structure. These morbid sounds 
are only modifications of those which occurinhealth. There are, however, other sounds 
generated by disease which are highly important in diagnosis. These are termed rdles 
by the French, and rattles, sibilus, rhonchus, etc., by those English writers who do not 
adopt the French term. They may be briefly divided into the dry and the moist réles, 
the former being caused by the passage of the air, with increased rapidity, through nar- 
rowed portions of the bronchial tubes; while the latter are formed by the passage of air 
through a fluid of more or less tenacity in the bronchial tubes, causing the formation of 
a succession of bubbles, whose bursting occasions the sound. 

There are two other morbid sounds connected with the respiratory system which 
deserve to be named in this list, viz., metailic tinkling and the friction sound. Metallic 
tinkling is a quick and sharp sound, resembling that produced by striking a glass vesssel 
with a pin. Its occurrence affords evidence of the existence of a cavity of considerable 
size, containing air, and surrounded by firm walls; but how the sound is produced is 
not definitely settled. The friction sound is produced by the rubbing together of the 
BA CRarY, and costal pleure when rough from inflammatory action, and is indicative of 
pleurisy. 


RESPOND, in Gothic architecture, a half-pier attached to a wall, and supporting an 
arch, etc, 


RESPONDENT is the name of the party against whom another party presents a petition 
we court which requires to be answered. The word is used in England as well as in 
erica. 


RESPONDENTIA is a mode of raising money by a master of a ship in critical and 
desperate circumstances, when he has no other means of doing so, and when the object 
is to rescue or save the ship and cargo for the benefit of all parties. He goes to a person 
who advances a sum of money, and takes a mortgage of the goods or cargo, but in such 
a way that if the goods never arrive, the creditor loses his whole security, and cannot 
claim repayment from the owner of the ship. When money is borrowed in a similar 
way on the security of the ship itself, it is called bottomry (q.v.). In both cases the 
security is in the form of a bond. 


RESPONSORIES (Lat. responsorium. a response), short sentences, generally verses or 
portions of verses from scripture, which are assigned in the church services, to be 
answered by the people to the officiating clergyman. Responsories are appended to les 
sons, to chapters, and to versicles, in common with which they are either chanted or 
simply repeated, according to the nature of the service. They are found in all the 
ancient liturgies, and occur also in the book of common prayer. In the latter the name 
given to them is Response; but in the ancient service-books, as well as in the modern 
breviary, they are called as above. 


REST, in heraldry, the name usually given to a charge, varying considerably in differ- 
ent representations. It appears at too early a date to be what it is often said to be—a 
spear-rest. It is sometimes called an organ-rest, and in old rolls, a clarion—and is most 
likely a representation of some musical instrument like the pandean pipe. It was a 
rebus-badge of the Clares. 


REST, in music, an interval of silence occurring in the course of a movement between 
one sound and another. The duration of a rest, like the duration of a note, is indicated 
by the form of the character representing it. 
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Demi-semi- Semi-demi- Two Four Six Bivht 
Bemibreve Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. Bemiquarer. quaver. semiquaver, Semibreves. Semibreves, Semibreves. Semibrevos. 


For res‘s of a still longer duration, it is now usual to draw one or two oblique lines 
across the staff, and write on them in figures the number of measures during which the 


voice or instrument is to be silent. Thus, = in common time, denotes @ rest 


of 13 semibreves. A rest, like a note, may be prolonged by one or more dots. 


REST-HARROW, Ononis, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminose, suborder 
papilionacee, having a 5-cleft bell-shaped calyx, the standard of the corolla large and 
striated, the keel beaked, the pod turgid and few-seeded. There are many species, 
chiefly natives of Europe, and generally herbaceous or half-shrubby.—The Common 
RestT-HARROW (0. arvensis) is abundant in pastures and by waysides in Britain. Its 
lower leaves have three leaflets, the upper are simple; the flowers are axillary and rose | 
colored, or occasionally white. The plant is half-shrubby, with somewhat spiny stems; 
viscid; and its smell strong and unpleasant. The roots are tough and woody, whence 

| 


its English name. It is sometimes a troublesome weed, but only in neglected pastures, 
and disappears before careful cultivation. 


RESTIA CEH, a natural order of endogenous plants, nearly allied to cyperacee, mostly 
natives of the southern hemisphere, and abounding at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
Australia. They are herbaceous plants, or sometimes half-shrubby, have simple stems, 
and narrow leaves; and are hard, wiry, and rush-like. They have generally a creeping 
root-stock. The flowers are in heads or spikes, generally unisexual, with 2 to 6 glumes, 
sometimes with none, 2 or 3 stamens, an ovary with 1 to 3 cells, 1 ovule in each cell, 
the fruit a capsule or nut. Restio tectorum is much used for thatching houses at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Wiéildenowia teres is used for making baskets and brooms. 


RESTIGOUCHE, a river in the n.w. of New Brunswick, Canada, forms for about 50 
m. the boundary between that province and the province of Quebec. It is 200 m. in 
length, and falls into Chaleur bay, which opens into the gulf of St. Lawrence. For the 
last 18 m. it is navigable for the largest ships. 


RESTIGOUCHE, a co. in n. New Brunswick, having the bay of Chaleurs and the 
Restigouche river on the s. and s.e., drained by the Matapediac and numerous small 
rivers emptying into the bay; 2,889 sq.m ; pop, 791, 8308. The Intercolonial railway 
skirts its n. border. Its surface is composed of mountains, covered with a dense growth 
of timber, and valleys which are fertile by the water courses, but very little cultivated. 
The exportation of lumber is the principal business, and it has a large trade in pre 
served salmon and lobsters. Co. seat, Dalhousie. 


RESTITUTION, in Scotch law, is the obligation of the purchaser of a movable, which 
really belongs to a third party, to deliver it up to such real owner without claiming 
repayment of price. An action lies to recover restitution of money paid in mistake. 
In American law the word restitution is used in similar circumstances to denote de- 
livery up of possession to the rightful owner. Thus, in case of goods stolen, the 
criminal court may order restitution of the goods to the owner, 


RESTORATION, a term applied in English history to the resumption of monarchical 
government, on the accession of Charles Il., May 29, 1660, after an interval of 11 years 
from Jan. 30, 1649, when Charles I. was beheaded, during which the government of 
Great Britain was republican. The restoration was appointed by various statutes to be 
observed as a festival in the church of England, with special religious services; but its 
observance was abolished in 1859. 


RESTORATIONISTS, a sect which, under a new name, has reyived a very ancient doc. 
trine, which has found advocates at all times since the days of Origenes(q.v.). One of 
the most remarkable doctrines of that father was his belief of a general apokatastasis, or 
“restoration” of all things, in which, after a purgation proportioned to the various moral 
conditions of their souls at the time of death, all men, however wicked, and all the evil 
angels, even Lucifer himself, would be restored to the favor of God, and reunited to him 
in heaven. This doctrine was condemned at the time, and has since been repeatedly 
rejected by the churches of the east as well as of the west. The doctrine has been 
renewed in more than one form since the reformation by various classes, who have taken 
the name of Universalists (q.v.). The particular title of Restorationists was given in 
America to the followers of a preacher named Ballow, who, in addition to the tenet 
above explained, held that all retribution is confined to this life, and who, although he 
denied the immortality of the soul, yet taught that at the resurrection all men will be 
pein to everlasting happiness, ‘The Restorationists are said to exist chiefly in Massa- 

usetts, 
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RESURRECTION. Thisexpression denotes the revival of the human body ina future state 
after it has been consigned to the grave. We find traces of this doctrine in other religions, 
and especially in later Judaism, but the doctrine is peculiarly Christian. In the earlier 
Hebrew Scriptures there is no mention of it. It is not to be found in the Pentateuch, 
in the Psalms, nor even in the earlier prophecies. It is supposed to be alluded to in 
Isaiah (xxvi. 19), and in Ezekiel (xxxvii.) in the well-known chapter as to the revival of 
dry bones in the valley of vision; and in the last chapter of Daniel (xii. 2) there is the 
distinct affirmation that ‘‘ many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” There is also a well- 
known passage in Job (xix. 25-27) which has been thought by some to refer to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. Almost all recent criticism, however, denies the 
validity of this reference, as unsupported by a correct rendering of the words themselves; 
and especially by the whole scope of the argument of the book, which confines its view 
of retribution to the present life. The idea of a future resurrection would have presented 
to the mind of the patriarch a more conspicuous solution of the enigmas of Providence 
which perplexed him, and could not have failed to be introduced into the argument by 
some of the speakers, had it formed an element of their religious knowledge: but they 
nowhere allude to it. It is only, therefore, in the later Judaism that the doctrine appears. 
In the time of our Lord it had become a formal doctrine of the Pharisees. The general 
body of the Jewish people seem also to have believed in it. The Sadducees alone dis- 
puted it (Watt. xxii. 23, sq.; Luke xx. 27, sq.; Acts xxiii. 6-8). It appears, in fact, to 
have become bound up in the Jewish mind with the idea of a future life, so that an argu- 
ment which proved the one proved the other; and the Sadducees not merely denied the 
distinctive idea of the resurrection, but further denied that there was any ‘‘ angel or spirit.” 

It remained for Christ and his apostles to reveal clearly the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and to connect it with the fact of Christ’s own resurrection as its special 
evidence and pledge. The following may be stated as the main points involved in the 
doctrine as revealed in the New Testament: 1. The resurrection of the dead is ascribed 
to Christ himself; it will complete his work of redemption for the human race (John v. 
21; 1 Cor. xv. 22, sq.; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Rev. i. 18). 2. All the dead will be raised indis 
criminately to receive julgment according to their works, ‘‘they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation” (John v. 21-29; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rev. xx. 11). 3. The resurrection will take 
place at the ‘‘last day,” by which seems to be meant the close of the present world (John 
vi. 39, 40, xi. 24; 1 Thess. iv.15). 4. The great event is represented as being ushered in 
by the sound of a trumpet, a representation probably borrowed from the Jewish practice 
of convening assemblies by sound of trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16). 5. As to 
the character of the change through which our bodies are raised after the lapse of ages, 
and get their identity preserved, there is nothing distinctly made known. The impossi- 
bility of such a change was evidently a subject of argument in the primitive Christian 
age, and the apostle argues strongly in its favor (1 Cor. xv. 82, sq.) from occurrences 
which are scarcely less mysterious in the natural world. It is not professed, however, 
that such occurrences really explain or throw light upon the fact of the resurrection. The 
apostle designs rather to silence cavils, and to invigorate faith, than to render an account 
of the actual manner of the resurrection. Arguing from God’s infinite power as displayed 
in the processes of creation, he would, as it were, press the question which he asks else- 
where: ‘‘ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that God should raise 
the dead?” (Acts xxvi. 8), rather than attempt any explanation of which the subject does 
not really admit. And this is the only becoming spirit in which this great doctrine can 
be contemplated by any mind. The fact of a resurrection of the dead is clearly revealed, 
but the mode of the fact necessarily transcends our present intelligence. 

Resurrection in the true signification of the word, and with reference to the Scripture 
doctrine concerning it, implies that in some true sense the identity of the body will be pre- 
served in the future life. As to what is necessary to constitute identity, various opinions 
are advanced: 1, The re-assembling of all particles that had ever been in the body. 2. 
The preservation of some, however few, from which divine power will construct a body, 
adapted to the soul’s higher condition. 38. The continued existence of a ‘‘ vital germ.” 
4. The evolution of a ‘‘spiritual” body at the moment of death. 5. The existence of a 
formative principle of life which constantly gathers the matter which it needs for a body 
wherever it may be—this implies that the continuance of the vital principle constitutes 
identity, and that the principle of bodily organism, which now appropriates earthly 
materials, will at the resurrection have higher materials on which to act. 6. The entrance 
of the spirit into a new body to which it will impart the same personality as it had given 
to the old; personal identity, it is said, rests in the consciousness. There are several 
things taught in the Scriptures concerning the resurrection body of the righteous, the full 
meaning of which cannot yet be known. What is clearly revealed is that it will be: 1. 
different from the buried body, as the plant is different from the seed sown; 2. Spiritual, 
in distinction from the psychical bodies of earth; 3. Incorruptible, glorious, and powerful ; 
4, Like the glorified body of Christ in heaven. Concerning the resurrection body of the 
ungodly, Scripture is almost silent, saying scarcely anything more in relation to it than 
that the unjust also shall rise after death. 
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RETAINER is a servant of a higher order than a domestic, and is one which partakes 
somewhat of the character of a body-guard. He wears his master’s badge of livery, and 
attends him when called upon. This form of servant is a relic of the times of private 
wars. 


RETAINER, in law, is a fee paid to engage a lawyer to maintain a cause, or to pre- 
vent his services from being engaged by the opposite party to the suit. The effect of a 
retainer is to bestow upon the attorney all necessary powers required to prosecute or 
defend the suit in which he is engaged by the acceptance of the retainer. In England 
the retainer is a more formal matter than in the United States and is often accompanied 
by a written authorization from the client. 


RETAINING WALLS. These, as their name implies, are walls built to retain earth, 
sand, or other incoherent substances in positions and forms which without their aid 
they could not maintain. ‘ 

These substances, if left to themselves, will not stand with vertical sides, but will fall 
down till they assume a certain slope. The angle which this slope makes with the hori- 
zontal is called the ‘‘ angle of repose.” This angle varies according to the nature of the 
material; for example, that of moist soil is about 45°, while fine sand assumes an angle 
of about 30°. 

In fig. 1, E represents a section of a mass of earth, which it is desired to retain by 

means of the wall ABCD. 

If we draw BG from B at the angle of repose, it is 
C evident, from what has been said, that the prism ABG 
is kept in position by means of the retaining wall; 
and if the earth began to give way, it would do so by 
slipping on some line, BF. The wedge-shaped piece, 
ABF, which has the greatest tendency to separate 
itself from the rest of the mass, is called the ‘‘ prism 
of greatest pressure;” and the retaining wall ABCD 
must be made of sufficient weight and thickness to 
prop it up and resist its tendency to slide. The line 
BF is found to bisect the angle ABG. 
In estimating the requisite thickness of the wail, 
Fig. 1. it must be taken into account that the wall may give 
way in various manners; it may be overturned, or it 
may slide as a whole along its base DB, or the upper parts may give way, while the base 
remains. hy 

From these data, mathematical formule have been worked out, which determine the 
thickness requisite for different situations and materials, such as that given by M. Pon- 
celet for ordinary materials, and within ordinary limits: 


a = .285(H + h). 


Where H, the height of the wall, and /, the additional height of the bank above the top 
of the wall, being given, 2, the thickness of the wall, can be found. 

These formule, however, are not of much practical value, on account of the varying 
nature of the data on which they are founded, and of the excess of strength requisite in 
all such constructions, to allow for causes of failure, which cannot be foreseen or pro- 
vided for in the calculations. Practical experience is found to be the only safe guide in 
all such considerations. ‘ 

Figs. 2, 8, and 4 represent sections of forms of retaining walls in common use. Figs. 
2 and 3 are used in retaining earthworks, while fig. 4 is a 
common form of dock-wall. 

In that shown by fig. 2, the thickness at the top is made 
from 2 to 8 ft.; the back is vertical, and the front is sloped 
out 1 ft. for every 8 ft. in height; so that the thickness 11- 
creases with the height, in the same manner as the pressure 
of the earth, which it is required to resist. 

The foundation is made of large stones, extending beyond 
the sides of the wall, so as to distribute the pressure on as 
large a surface as possible. It is also sunk for 2 or 3 ft. below 
the adjoining surface, so as to resist its tendency to slip on 
its base. S 

At its back are placed counterforts, C, which are built up 
with the wall, and are about 3 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, placed ~~~ 
from 8 to 10 ft. apart. These counterforts stiffen the wall —~ 
like ribs; they put its center of gravity further back, and so 
resist the tendency to heeling or overturning; they also act 
advantageously in dividing the earth, and so diminishing the length of the mass, which 
can act together against the wall. This form of wall is very simple in construction. 

The form of wall shown in fig. 3 is that which requires the least material; it also, on 
account of its thinness, dries and consolidates rapidly, but is not so easily built as that 
shown in fig. 2, 
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The dock-wall shown in fig. 4 is made much heavier than the simple pressure of the 
earth behind it would require; for it has many strains to bear of an exceptional charac- 
ter due to its situation; such are the machinery and goods deposited on the quays and 
the possible accident of the dock being suddenly emptied of water, while the earth 
behind the wail is full of water. 

In the construction of a retaining wall, a great desideratum is, that the earth behind 
it be well drained; for if water be allowed to accumulate behind the wall, the earth gets 
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into a semi-fluid state, in which it gives a very much increased pressure on the wall. For 
this purpose, holes are left through the wall called ‘‘ weeping holes;” these holes are 
about 9 in. high and 2 in. wide, and are generally placed about 1 for every 36 sq. ft. of 
wall. Also stones without mortar are frequently built up behind the wall, so forming 
an open stratum, into which the water drains, and is conveyed to the weeping-holes. 


RETARDATION OF SIGNALS. See INpuctron or ELEcTRIC CURRENTS, 


RETENTION OF URINE is the term employed in medicine to signify a want of power 
to discharge the urine from the bladder, and it must be carefully distinguished from a 
far more serious affection known as suppression of urine, in which also no urine is passed, 
because in this case there is none in the bladder. 

Retention may arise either from change of structure of the parts concerned in the 
expulsion of the urine, or from mere disordered function unaccompanied by change. 
The former are termed organic, and the latter functional causes of retention. 

Among the chief organic causes are: 1. Permanent stricture of the urethra (q.v.). 
2. Contraction of the urethra, in consequence of a blow on the perinzum, or other 
external injury. 3. Tumors within the urethra. 4. Foreign bodies in the urethra, as 
calculi, clots of blood, or mucus, etc., which have entered it from the bladder, or frag- 
ments of bougies, etc., introduced from without. 5. Enlargement of the prostate 
gland, especially in aged men. The treatment in retention from these causes must be 
entirely left in the hands of the surgeon. 

The principal functional causes are: 1. Spasm of the urethra, often termed spasmodie 
stricture; and 2. Want of power in the muscular coat of the bladder and urethra, 

Spasm of the urethra is most likely to occur in those who have a slight permanent 
stricture, or a urethra irritable from other causes. The spasm usually follows exposure 
to cold and wet, but it may likewise be excited by piles or other sources of irritation in 
the lower bowel, or by the use of cantharides either taken internally as a medicine, or 
absorbed from blisters applied to the skin. The patient finds himself unable to pass his 
water, although he has a great desire and makes strong efforts to-do so. The bladder 
soon becomes so distended that it can be felt as a tense round tumor above the pubes. 
If relief be not speedily afforded, the bladder may burst, and discharge its contents into 
the peritoneal cavity, in which case death rapidly ensues; or the urethra behind the 
stricture gives way, and the urine is extravasated into the cellular tissue of the adjacent 
parts—a condition which, if not promptly relieved by surgical interference, is likely to 
be followed by gangrene, typhoid symptoms, and death. 

If the symptoms are not very severe, and there is no evidence of old permanent 
stricture, a hot bath, combined with the administration of the tincture of muriate of 
iron, in doses of ten minims, taken every ten minutes in thin gruel or in barley-water, 
will often give relief. Sometimes a full opiate administered by the mouth, or prefer- 
ably as an enema, or the inhalation of a few whiffs of chloroform, will, by allaying the 
spasmodic action, give immediate relief. If these means fail, surgical assistance must 
be at once procured, and the bladder evacuated by a catheter—an operation often 
requiring very delicate manipulation. If these means fail, which only happens when 
the spasm is associated with old-standing disease of the urethra, the surgeon must either 
puncture the bladder through the rectum, or above the pubes, or make an incision into 
the urethra either at or behind the seat of the stricture. 

Paralysis of the muscular coat of the bladder may arise from the debility of old age, 
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from the depressed state of the nervous system in fevers of the typhoid type, from injury 
or disease of the head or spine, and from various otber causes. In a temporary form, 
it is often a result of over-distention of the bladder from stricture or prostatio disease, 
and it sometimes occurs in the case of nervous sedentary persons, if they have allowed 
rather more than the usual time to elapse without evacuating the bladder. It should be 
enerally known that retention of urine from paralysis is sometimes accompanied with 
Gebenie away of the water, so that the retention might ‘at first sight be mistaken for 
incontinence of urine. On examination, however, it will be found that the bladder is 
abnormally distended, and cannot be evacuated by the act and will of the patient. 

In these cases, the urine must for a time be regularly drawn away by the catheter 
General tonics, such as the cold-bath (or sometimes preferably the sitz-bath) and chalyb. 
eates, must be given to improve the general health; while medicines which are supposed 
to act locally on the mucous coat of the bladder or on the spinal cord, must be simul- 
taneously administered. 

A peculiar form of retention sometimes occurs in women of hysterical temperament, 
in which the will rather than the power is at fault. The treatment should here be 
directed toward the general hysterical tendency, rather than to this special manifesta- 
tion of it. 


RETFORD, EAST, a municipal borough and market t. in the county of Notts, on the 
right bank of the Idle, an affluent of the Trent, 188 m. n.n.w. of London by the Great 
Northern railway. West Retford, on the other side of the river, and connected with 
East Retford by a bridge, is a more modern and much smaller town. Iron founding and 
a trade in hops are carried on to some extent and the town manufactures paper and 
india rubber. Pop. of municipal borough 10,600, which includes Ordsall beside East, 
West, and North Retford. 


RETHEL, a t. of France the ancient Castrwm Retertum in the department of Ardennes, 
situated on the right bank of the Aisne. Woolen and other manufactures are carried on. 
Pop. 91, 7186. 


RE’/THEL, ALFRED, 1816-59; b. at Aix-la-Chapelle, France; studied art at Frankfort 
and Diisseldorf. After his return from study in Italy, in 1845, he painted for the city 
hall of Aix-la-Chapelle four frescos of great size, illustrating the history of Charle- 
magne. He produced a few other works of merit, such as the ‘‘ Dance of Death’’ and 
‘* Hannibal Crossing the Alps;’’ but in 1852 became insane. 


RETI’MO, a sea-port t. of the island of Crete, on its n. coast, 88 m. w. from Candia. 
The citadel is in a ruined state and the harbor is choked with sand. Pop. 9100. 


RETINA. See Eye. 


RETIREMENT for age is compulsory in both branches of the service, in the army 
when an officer attains sixty-four years, and in the navy at sixty-two years. There are 
also provisions for retiring officers who have become enfeebled through sickness, dis- 
abled by wounds, or otherwise incapacitated for the proper performance of duty. Itisa 
withdrawal from active service and command, and from the line of promotion, an 
allowance in almost every case being made of seventy-five per cent. of the pay received 
when on active duty. The law does not design to deprive the retired officer of office, as 
it says his name shall continue to be borne on the register as a retired officer of the grade 
which he occupied at the time of his retirement. While the officer is withdrawn from 
active command, he is left in possession of his grade, rank, and uniform, and duties are 
specified which, under the authority of his office, he may legally perform if assigned. 
The law not only withdraws an officer from the line of promotion, but it requires that 
another officer shall be promoted to fill his place. The purposeand effect of the law is that 
the office necessary in the various grades to accomplish the retirement required shali exist 
as long as occupied, in addition to the legal complement of officers for active service 
in the different corps. Although the functions and incidents of his office are restricted, 
the partially retired officer belongs no less to his corps, and no more to the army or navy 
at large after retirement than he did before. By the term wholly retired it is understood 
that an officer is dropped from the service entirely, 


RETORT, a vessel employed by chemists for the purpose of distilling or effecting 
decomposition by the aid of heat. It may be made of glass, earthenware, or metal, 
according to the purposes for which it is to be employed. 

Glass retorts are the most common, and their ordinary form is seen in the figure. 
They may be employed for the production of such products as do not require any extra- 
ordinary degree of cold for the condensation of their vapor—as, for instance, for the 
production of hydrocyanic or nitric acid. The globular vessel in which the neck of the 
retort is inserted is from its function termed the recedver. Cold may be applied to the 
neck of the retort—for the purpose of condensing the vapor—in various ways, as by the 
application of a cold wet cloth, by a current of water, or by a special apparatus known 
as Liebig’s condenser. 

In the accompanying figure a Liebig condenser is fitted on to the retort. A is the bulb 
of the retort, into which the matter to be distilled is inserted. It can be opened or closed 
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at will at the top by a ground-glass stepper. From the bulb the neck proceeds, and its 
termination is seen in the receiver, 
D. The condenser, BB, embraces 
the greater part of the neck of the 
retort. It consists of a glass tube, 
tapering from end to end, fixed in 
the center of a metal pipe, pro- 
vided with tubes, so arranged that | 
a current of cold water may circu- 
late through the apparatus. By 
putting a few pieces of ice into the 
little cistern, E, the temperature of 
this water may be kept at 32°, and 
extremely volatile liquids con- 
densed. 

The retort may be heated in 
various ways—as by means of a 
lamp, or by placing its body in a 
sand-bath, or even in the fire; in 
the last case, the retort is usually 
protected by a coating of lute. 

In ordinary cases requiring a higher temperature than glass could bear, earthen 
retorts are used; for the preparation of hydrofluoric acid, retorts of lead are employed; 
while for the preparation of strong sulphuric acid, platinum is the best material for the 
retort. Iron retorts are employed in the laboratory for the preparation of oxygen from 
black oxide of manganese and some other processes; and in gas-works, for the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal. 


RETREAT, in military language, signifies a retrograde movement of a force, with 
the intention of avoiding an encounter with a hostile body in the front. The greatest 
exertion of talent is requisite in a gen. to conduct an able retreat, more depending on 
arrangement and coolness than even in the preliminaries of a battle. When the enemy 
pursue, if the retreat is not to degenerate into a rout, the retreating army must be cov- 
ered by a powerful rear-guard, which from time to time must hold the pursuers at bay, 
while the artillery-train and baggage pass defiles, cross streams, and overcome other 
special obstacles. A strong retreat is made when the rear is formed by a line of solid 
battalions, of which alternate masses retreat, while those intervening face about and 
oppose the enemy; the latter afterward retreating between and to the rear of those 
which retreated in the first instance. The retreat is thus continued by alternate halting 
and falling back on the part of each corps. 


RETRENCHMENT, in fortification, is a defensive work, comprising at least ditch and 
parapet within some other work of a fortress, and intended as a place of retreat for the 
defenders, whence they may prolong the defense, or capitulate after the faces of the 
work itself have fallen into the enemy’s hands. The retrenchment bears a considerable 
resemblance to the réduit except that it is almost always of earth. Retrenchments are 
made in ravelins, and the re-entering places d@armes at the time of constructing those 
works. A retrenchment is thrown across the gorge of a redan or bastion, or from shoul- 
der to shoulder, when it is apprehended that the salient angle will fall into the posses- 
sion of the besiegers; these retrenchments are usually made when wanted. Such « 
retrenchment across the interior of the Redan at Sebastopol caused the sanguinary 
repulse of the British on Sept. 8, 1855. 


RETRIEVER, a dog specially trained to go in quest of game which a sportsman has 
shot, and particularly useful in fatiguing ground or in marshy places. The retriever is 
generally cross-bred, the two recognized crosses being that between the Newfoundland 
and setter, which has the coat smooth and wavy, and that between the Newfoundland 
and water-spaniel, which has the coat curly. The favorite color is black. Spaniels, 
crosses of the terrier and spaniel, and terriers are also used as retrievers; and even fox- 
hounds, blood-hounds, and setters. The training requires much assiduity and patience, 
the dog being apt at first to be drawn from the proper quest by any water-rat or other 
creature that presents itself, and also to bite the game too hard, so. as to injure it. A 
thoroughly trained retriever therefore commands a high price, being of great use to the 
sportsman. A high degree of intelligence is requisite in a retriever; it is very often 
the attached companion of its master, and an inmate of the mansion rather than of the 


kennel. 


RETROGRADE, This is a term applied to the motion of the planets and comets 
among the fixed stars when they appear to move in the reverse order of the signs of the 
zodiac (q.v.). All the planets move in the same direction round the sun, and therefore 
their retrograde motions must be due to their motion relative to the earth. In the case 
of comets, however, we have instances of motion about the sun in the opposite direction 
to that of the planets, and in such orbits the motion (referred now to the sun, not to the 


earth) is said to be retrograde. 


Liebig’s Condenser. 
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In the ease of the planets, which is thus the only one we need consider, let S be the 
sup, and let the two circles represent the orbits of two planets. First, let the planets be, 
‘ as at P and Q, toward the same side of the sun. The 
inferior planet has of course the greater velocity; and 
therefore, if p and q represent their positions after the 
lapse of a given time (second, hour, day, etc.), Pp is 
is greater than Qg, and therefore the direction of the 
line pg (in which one is seen from the other) has 
rotated in the opposite direction to that in which either 
planet revolves about the sun. Hence, when a 
superior planet is in opposition (i.e., if Q be Jupiter, 
and P the earth), it appears to move backward among 
the stars. When an inferior planet is between the 
earth and sun (i.e., if Q be the earth, and P Venus), 
it appears to move backward also. If the planets be 
on opposite sides of the sun, as at P and R in the 
figure, let p and 7 be their positions after a given time; 
then pr has turned from the direction PR in the 
direction in which the planets revolve about the sun. Hence any planet, superior or 
inferior, appears to move directly when the sun is between it and the earth. Between 
these two opposite cases, there must, of course, be points at which the apparent motion 
is neither retrograde nor direct—then the planet is said to be stationary. This case 
occurs whenever, for an instant, the lines PQ and pg are parallel: that is, when the two 
planets are moving with equal velocities transverse to the line joining them, these 
velocities being parallel, and toward the same side of the joining line. 


RETZ, GILLES DE LaAvat, Seigneur de, 1404-1440 ; was prominent in the wars with 
the English. He wascondemned and put to death for magic and various horrible crimes ; 
being found guilty of enticing into his castle several hundred children, whom he destroyed 
in various inhuman ways. Hischaracter is said to have suggested the story of Blue Beard. 


RETZ, JEAN Francois Pau DE Gonpr, Cardinal de, 1614-79; b. Montmirail, 
France, of a rich and noble family. By his father he was compelled to enter the 
church, with the intention that he should become archbishop of Paris, a position which 
had already been held by two members of-his house. In his studies he displayed great 
brilliancy and penetration, but his private life was dissolute. He became connected 
with the comte de Soissons, and engaged to some extent in political intrigue; but, after 
the death of that nobleman, resumed his theological studies and was made coadjutor of 
the archbishop of Paris, his uncle, by Louis XIII. on his death-bed. He devoted him- 
self to his duties with zeal, and gained great popularity by his profuse distribution of 
alms. On the breaking out of the faction of the Fronde (q.v.) he at first was of great 
assistance to the royal cause, but was distrusted by the court, and became at last the 
leader of the popular party, though he did not openly declare himself as such. Though 
ambitious, it was admitted that he acted in these troubles with dignity and moderation. 
In 1649 he was gained over by Mazarin and rewarded with a cardinal’s hat. After the 
close of the war and the return of the court to Paris, in 1652, a mission to Rome was 
offered to Gondi if he would leave his see; he was still greatly distrusted by the 
royalists; and as he hesitated was arrested and imprisoned at Vincennes. He resigned 
his archbishopric, which he had attained on his uncle’s death, and was allowed to retire 
to Nantes, whence he made his escape into Spain and repaired to Rome. Here he 
revoked his resignation and succeeded in bartering the archbishopric for profitable 
benefices. After some years of exile he became reconciled to Louis XIV. and returned 
to France, but abstained altogether from further political intrigue. He sold his estates, 
paid his debts, which were enormous, and devoted the rest of his life to works of 
charity and religion. His Memoirs are described by Voltaire as displaying an air of 
grandeur, an impetuosity and inequality of genius, which are the picture of his conduct. 


RETZSCH, FrrepRicH Aucust MoriTz, an eminent German painter and engraver, 
was b. in Dresden, Dec. 9, 1779, studied at the academy of his native city, where he 
became a professor in 1824. Retzsch died July 11, 1857. He has acquired great celeb- 
rity by his illustrations in outline of the great German poets, Schiller, Goethe, etc.— 
those of Goethe’s Faust being particularly well known, not only in his own country, but 
also in France and England. His illustrations of Fouqué’s charming romances, Undine 
and Sintram, are singularly beautiful. Retzsch likewise executed several fine works, 
the subjects of which are taken from the classical mythology, as ‘‘ The Child Bacchus 
asleep on a Panther,” ‘‘ Diana,” ‘‘ Love and Psyche embracing in the Clouds.” ‘‘A 
Satyr and Nymph,” ‘‘ The Four Epochs of Human Life,” etc. Among his other works 
of conspicuous merit are: ‘‘ The Struggle of Light and Darkness,” ‘‘ The Chess Players,” 
and ‘‘ Fantasies.” Retzsch ranks as one of the most original, thoughtful, and vigorous 
artists of modern Germany. His works display the presence of.a strong, inventive, and 
cultured imagination, whose efforts at expression never degenerated into a weak senti- 
mentalism. As a miniature oil-painter Retzsch was also very successful. 


REUCHLIN, JoHANN, also known by his Grecized name of Capnio, one of the first. 
and most active promoters of Hebrew studies in Germany, whose labors and struggles in 
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no small degree helped to bring about the reformation, was born at Pforzheim in Baden, 
Dec. 28, 1455. He received his earliest education at Schlettstadt, and in 1473 was 
appointed traveling companion to prince Friedrich of Baden, in which capacity he 
visited Paris, made the acquaintance of the celebrated Wessel (q.v.), and studied Greek 
under Hermonymus of Sparta, besides assiduously practicing the composition of Latin. 
Two years later Reuchlin went to Basel, where he continued his study of Greek, and wrote 
his Latin dictionary, Vocabularius Latinus Breviloquus Dictus (Basel, 1478). In the same 
year he paid a second visit to France, studied law at Orleans (1479), and fought at 
Poitiers (1480), then returned to Germany, married, and set up at Tubingen as a teacher 
of jurisprudence and literature. Subsequently he was raised to the rank of a count of 
the German empire in 1492, and about the same time began the study of Hebrew under 
a learned Jew, Jacob Jehiel Loans, the imperial physician. In 1496 Reuchlin went to 
Heidelberg, where he wrote a satirical comedy entitled Sergius, sive Capitis Caput, 
directed against the unworthy Augustinian monk Holzinger, who had been made chan- 
cellor of Wtirtemberg. In 1498 he was sent to Rome by Philip, the elector-palatine, and 
delivered a Latin oration before the pope. While remaining there he applied himself 
more vigorously than ever to the study of Hebrew and Greek, and with such success 
that his Greek master, Argyropulus, exclaimed in wonderment at his proficiency: ‘‘ Our 
persecuted Greece has taken refuge beyond the Alps.” NReuchlin returned to Wirtem- 
berg in 1499. In 1506 appeared his Rudimenta Lingue Hebraice, a work of which he 
was justly proud. He made it, as he said fn his preface, ‘‘ without any foreign help,” 
declares it to be ‘‘the first attempt to execute a grammar of the Hebrew tongue,” and 
finishes with the Horatian boast, Hvegi monumentum ere perennius. His Hebraic studies, 
which embraced the post-biblical Jewish literature, were—in their consequences—the 
most important of his life, drawing him into bitter strife with learned Jews, Jewish 
proselytes, and the Dominicans, and directly and powerfully helping on the reformation. 
It was in the year 1510 that the struggle between light and darkness, as the Germans 
regard it, broke out. In that year Johann Pfefferkorn, a Jewish proselyte, in the true 
spirit of a renegade, called upon princes and subjects to persecute the religion of his fathers, 
and especially urged the emperor to burn or confiscate all Jewish books except the Bible. 
Reuchlin remonstrated, maintaining that no Jewish books should be destroyed except 
those directly written against Christianity. This tolerant attitude drew upon Reuchlin 
the enmity of the Dominicans, and particularly the inquisitor, Jakob van Hoogstraten. 
These enemies of Reuchlin held possession of the universities of Paris, Louvain, Erfurt, 
and Mainz; but all the distinguished and independent thinkers in Germany, were on the 
side of the brave and humane scholar. Among the Rewehlinists, as they were termed, we 
may especially mention the names of Ulrich von Hutten (q.v.) and Franz von Sickingen 
(q.v.), to the first of whom (in conjuction with Rubeanus, etc.) we owe the Hpisiole 
Obscurorum Virorum {q.v.), and to the second of whom Reuchlin owed his safety, for he 
threatened (1519) Hoogstraten and his monks with his most terrible vengeance if they 
did not cease to persecute ‘‘ his teacher, Doctor Reuchlin, that wise, experienced, pious, 
and ingenious man.” When the reformation was inaugurated by the burning of the 
papal bull (1517), Reuchlin instinctively felt that a crisis had come, and exulted in the 
heroism of Luther. ‘‘God be praised!’ he said; ‘‘we have now got a man who will 
give them [the monks] mighty hard work.” Luther, in a letter to Reuchlin (1518), tells 
the latter tiuat he had longed to take part with him in his noble struggle, but had never 
found an opportunity. But the end of the scholar’s troubles was not yet come. A 
quarrel broke out between Ulrich duke of Wiirtemberg and the Swabian league, in the 
course of which Reuchlin become a prisoner of duke Wilhelm of Bavaria, who, however, 
generously restored him his freedom, and in 1520 appointed him professor at the Univer- 
sity of Ingolstadt. While here he received a call to Wiurtemberg, which he declined, 
but sent Philip Melanchthon in his stead. In 1522 the plague broke out in Ingolstadt, 
and Reuchlin again withdrew to Tiibingen, intending to devote himself exclusively to 
learned studies, but soon after he fell sick, and died at Stuttgart on June 30. Reuchlin’s 
life has been written by Gehres (1815), Meyerhoff (Berl. 1830), and Geiger (Leips. 1871). 


REUNION, ILE DE LA, one of the names which has been borne by the island 
described under the head of BoursBon, Ine DE. This last name it had borne till the 
French revolution, when it was called Réunion; in 1809 it received the name of Ile de 
Bonaparte, after the treaty of Paris (1814) it reassumed the name of Jle de Bourbon, and 
retained it till 1848, when it again took the name of Réunion, and by that name it still 
continues to be officially known. 


REUS,; a manufacturing t. of Spain, in the modern province of Tarragona, and 10 m. 
w.n.w. of the city of that name by railway. It is only about 5 m. from the seaport of 
Salon, with which it is connected by a canal. The older portion of Reus was founded 
as early as 1151, and consists for the most part of tortuous lanes; the modern portion 
consists of wide plazas and streets. The mercado, a sort of arcaded exchange, sur- 
rounded with shops, is the principal square. The prosperity of Reus dates from about 
the year 1750, when a number of English merchants settied there, and developed the 
resources of the district. A number of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, but 


the majority are employed in the manufacture of silk and cotton fabrics, soap, casks, 
‘leather, machinery, and in the general trade of the town. Reus contains establishments 
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for cotton spinning, and many silk ribbon factories. It exports brandy, wines, fruits, 
leather, etc. It was the birthplace of Fortuny the painter, and also of general Prim. 
Pop. ’87, 28,780. 

REUSS, the name of two sovereign principalities of Germany, between the kingdom 
of Saxony and the Prussian duchy of that name, and separated from each other by the 
circle of Neustadt, an outlying portion of the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar. Since the 
year 1616 the possessions of the house of Reuss have been divided between the elder and 
the younger lines. According to the German census, 1895, the principality of Reuss- 
Greiz (the elder line) is 122 sq. m. in extent, and had a population of 67,468. The chief 
town and seat of the government is Greiz (q.v.). The reigning prince is Heinrich X XII. 
The principality of the younger line is Reuss-Schleiz, area 319 sq. m.; pop. ’95, 132,130. 
The capital is Schleiz. The reigning prince is Heinrich XIV. Of both principalities 
the surface is hilly, being traversed by the Frankenwald, whose chief summits are upward 
of 2,000 ft. in height. The chief rivers are the Saale and the Elster, the valleys of which 
are extensive and well cultivated. Large tracts are covered with forests and in pasture, 
and cattle and timber are exported. By the constitution of 1867 Reuss-Greiz obtained 
some much needed reforms. Patrimonial jurisdiction was abolished, the administration 
of justice put under the management of regular courts, and a form of representative 
government granted to the people (of the 12 members of the single chamber only 3 being 
elected by the sovereign). The existing constitutional form of government in Reuss- 
Schleiz dates from 1852; 12 of the 16 representatives are elected by the people. The 
population in both states is almost wholly Protestant, and is industrially prosperous. 


REUSS, EpouaRD GUILLAUME EUGENE, D.D., b. Strasburg, Germany (then a part 
of France), 1804; was educated at the seminary of his native town; studied theology 
and oriental philology in Gottingen, Halle, and Paris; took orders in the French Protes- 
tant church; and from 1829 was connected with the theol. school of Strasburg. His 
principal works are, History of the Books of the New Testament (1842); History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Age (1852); and History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Church (1863). The first-named book is in German, the latter two are in 
French. For several years Reuss was engaged upon a new translation of the Scriptures 
into French, portions of which appeared from time to time. He died in 1891. 


REUTER, Baron PAUL JULIUS VON, was b. at Cassel, Germany, in 1821. He has been 
connected with the electric telegraph system from its earliest establishment in Europe, 
and was the first to organize a central bureau for the systematic collection and dissemi- 
nation of telegraphic news. This office was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1849, imme- 
diately after the practical working of the telegraph between that place and Berlin had 
been fully established. In 1851, when the cable was laid between Calais and Dover, 
Mr. Reuter, who had become a naturalized British subject, transferred his office to Lon- 
don. Previous to this time the general news furnished by the leading London papers 
had been but scant, and this meagre intelligence was reproduced by the rest of the 
press. To remedy this defect, Mr. Reuter established agencies in all parts of the world 
to supply him with news; and after that time the British press surpassed all others 
in furnishing a daily record of the latest important events connected with politics, com- 
merce, and science. All papers were supplied indiscriminately with the same intelli- 
gence, a fact which has greatly contributed to the development of the penny press. As 
the expenses incidental to the conduct of such an enterprise could be met only through 
the united patronage of the press in all parts of the world, Mr. Reuter established similar 
organizations in America, China, Australia, and all the continental states. During the 
Franco-Prussian war, and during the civil war in the United States, Mr. Reuter was 
first in publishing the most important news, thereby gaining the confidence of the nation 
and the press, which he has since maintained. In 1865 he transferred his business to a 
limited liability company, of which he was manager until 1878. In the same year he 
obtained from the Hanoverian government a concession for the construction of a cable 
line between England and Germany, which secured a thorough telegraphic communica- 
tion between England and all the principal points in Germany. He also resigned his 
office as managing director of Reuter’s Telegram Company, but still retains a seat on 
the board of directors. In 1872 Baron Reuter attracted the universal attention of the 
political world through a concession granted him by the Shah of Persia. This conces- 
sion conferred upon him the exclusive privilege of constructing railroads, working mines 
and forests, and utilizing all other natural resources of that country, besides farming 
the customs. Baron Reuter has met with some difficulty in his attempts to render this 
immense monopoly subservient to British interests; he has not, however, attempted to 
exclude other countries. | 


REUT’LINGEN, a t. of Wiirtemberg, situated in a beautiful district, fertile in fruit 
and wine, on the Echatz, a feeder of the Neckar, 20 m. s. of Stuttgart. Its houses are 
old and picturesque; and it was formerly surrounded by walls and moats, the site of 
which, however, is now occupied by streets. The church of St. Mary, completed in 
1345, and surmounted by a pierced tower 325 ft. high, which is considered one of the 
most beautiful in the kingdom, is a noble Gothic edifice. Woolen and cotton yarns are 
spun, and cloth and lace are manufactured. Pop. ’95, 19,822. 
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REVZILLAUD, Euaenn, b. France, about 1850; of Roman Catholic parentage ; was 
devoted by his mother to the priesthood, but being averse to the vocation was permitted 
to enter the national schools and study law. As an undergraduate he gained the highest 
prize, and in the law school attained great honor. Having been received as a barrister 
he engaged in a brilliant course of journalism in connection with the provincial papers, 
and became absorbed in the discussion of the great public questions of the day. Among 
these he soon saw that the religious question is the one of paramount importance to 
France. ‘‘ Religion man must have; philosophy, masonry, free-thinking, will not take 
its place. But where shall the proper religion be found?” The religion of Rome, in his 
judgment, was not that which France needs. And as he studied the subject, although 
not himself a Protestant, he became convinced that Protestantism was the element of 
national life for the lack of which the French revolution had proved a failure. France 
therefore must, he was persuaded, embrace the'reformed doctrines if only from motives 
of self-preservation, In the book which he wrote advocating the change, he said: ‘‘ The 
author is not a believer. Born and brought up in Catholicism, he is what people call a 
free-thinker. His book is not a work of religious propagandism, but an attempt at social 
preservation.” Since that time, however, he has become a Christian believer; and, with- 
drawing himself in a great degree from other employments, devotes his time and talents 
to the work of spreading through France what he regards as the truth. Already he has 
traversed many parts of the country lecturing in theaters and public halls to immense 
throngs of eager listeners. In 1880 he visited the United States, presenting his cause and 
exciting great interest. 


REVEILLE, in an army, is the beat of drums at break of day, to warn the troops that 
the night is passed, and the sentries to forbear from challenging. 


RE VEL, or REVAL, a Russian seaport and fortress of the first rank, capital of Esthonia, 
one of the Baltic provinces, stands on a small bay of the same name, 249 m. w.s.w. of St. 
Petersburg by rail. It is divided into the upper and lower towns. The former, occupy- 
ing the top of a rocky ridge about a mile in circumference, is inclosed by old Gothic 
walls, and contains the cathedral, the castle, gymnasium, governor’s residence, and the 
houses of the nobility. Revel is one of the chief ports of the Baltic for the export of 
flax, corn, hemp, etc. Pop. ’97, 64,578. 


REVELATION or ST. JOHN (Apokdlypsis Iobannou), the last book of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It professes to be the production of St. John, traditionally known as 
‘‘the Divine” (ho theologos). It has been a subject of dispute, however, whether St. 
John, the author of this book, is the beloved apostle, the author of the fourth gospel and 
of the three epistles, or not. Upon the whole, the balance of evidence and of authority 
seem to be in favor of the supposition that he is the same, although some distinguished 
names—Luther in the past, and Liicke among modern critics—have adopted the nega- 
tive view of the question. The author’s simple mention of himself by his name John; 
his description of himself as one ‘‘ who bare record of the word of God, and of the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw,” is held to indicate strongly an 
identity with the author of the gospel, who speaks of himself in similar language (John 
xix. 35). He writes from Patmos, and the apostle is the only John distinctly named in 
the early Christian history as an exile in Patmos. The authority, moreover, with which 
the writer addresses the seven churches in Asia is such as may be supposed only to suit 
an apostle. So far as historical testimony is concerned, the authority of the early Chris- 
tian fathers—e.g., Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenzus, and Clement of 
Alexandria—all point to the apostle John as the author of the Book of Revelation. The 
date of the book is supposed to be the very close of the 1st c., 95-97 A.p., or the end of 
the reign of Domitian. We cannot here particularize the contents of the book, nor can 
we enter into any detailed statement of the different interpretations which have been given 
of it. It has been the subject of very varied and conflicting commentary. It has been 
stated that ‘‘not less than 80 systematic commentaries are worthy of note, and that the 
less valuable writings on the subject are unnumbered, if not innumerable.” All that we 
can do here is to characterize the different schools, so to speak, into which the interpreters 
of this wonderful book may be arranged: 1. The Preterist school of interpreters, who 
look upon the Revelation as fulfilled in the past, and especially in the great conflicts of 
Christianity with Judaism and Paganism, and its triumph over them in the ages follow- 
ing the time in which it was written. To this class of interpreters belong, among others, 
Grotius, Hammond, Bossuet, Calmet, Eichhorn, Ewald, Liicke, De Wette, Stuart, Lee, 
Maurice. 2. The Futurist school regard the book, with the exception of the first three 
chapters, as referring to events yet to come to pass; and this view has been advocated, 
in modern times, by such writers as Dr. J. H. Todd, Dr. 8. R. Maitland, Newton, and 
others. 38. What has been called the historical and continuous school of expositors, who 
regard the Revelation as a progressive symbolic history of the fortunes of the church 
from the 1st c. to the end of time. To this school of interpreters belong a host of emi- 
nent names, such as Mede, Sir I. Newton, Vitringa, Bengel, Faber, Elliot, Wordsworth, 
Alford, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, and others. 

There are others, again, who are not disposed to allow any exact prophetical character 
to the book, but simply to regard it as a species of symbolical poem, setting forth the 
eternally-recurring principles of the divine government. The real fulfillment of the 
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Reyelation, therefore, is not to be sought in any definite historical events, but in the 
vindication of these principles shadowed forth more or less in great historical crises, yet 
transcending all partial historical results. The grand symbolic imagery of the book has 
never found and will never find its exact counterpart in any earthly facts, but it finds 
its spiritual counterpart constantly in the career of the church—the unceasing conflict of 
truth with error, of righteousness with sin, of life with death, of the kingdom of God 
with the kingdom of evil, and will attain to its true realization only on the destined tri 
umph of the former. The book contains, I. An announcement of its symbolic char- 
acter, and a benediction on those who heed its words ; John’s salutation to the seven 
churches of Asia; an account of his vision of Christ in glory, with the command to 
record what he saw ; II. Messages to the seven churches ; ITI. Visions of the glory of God 
in heaven; the book with seven seals; the lamb, as it had been slain, who alone was 
found worthy to open the mysterious books, and the adoration rendered to him. IV. 
Visions at the opening of the seals: (1) a conqueror on a white horse; (2) a warrior on a 
red horse; (8) a tax collector on a black horse; (4) death on a pale horse; (5) the martyrs 
in white robes; (6) destruction amid the hosts of heaven, and terror among the inhabit- 
ants of earth; four angels holding the four winds; the sealing angel, and the 144,000 
sealed on their foreheads; the multitude who came out of great tribulation; (7) silence in 
heaven; seven angels with trumpets, and one with a golden censer; the 1st trumpet, 
followed by hail, fire, and blood; the 2d by a burning mountain cast into the sea; the 3d 
by a star falling on rivers and fountains; the 4th by the smiting of the sun, moon, and 
stars; the 5th by the locusts from the bottomless pit; the 6th by millions of horsemen 
from the river Euphrates; the mighty angel, and the little book opened; seven thunders 
uttered, but not written; the angel on the sea and land, the little book eaten; the temple 
measured; the two witnesses; the 7th trumpet, followed by triumph in heaven. V. 
Vision of a woman clothed with the sun, crowned with 12 stars, and having the moon 
under her feet; the red dragon waiting to devour her child; the child caught up to the 
throne of God, and the woman fleeing to the wilderness; war between Michael and the 
dragon. VI. Visions (1) of a wild beast rising out of the sea, holding the dragon’s power 
and seat, with great authority; (2) another wild beastrising out of the earth, exercising all 
the power of the first that was before his eyes. VII. (1) The lamb on mount Zion, with 
the 144,000 sealed ones, the harps, and the new song; (2) a flying angel proclaiming the 
gospel and the judgment of God; (8) another angel crying ‘‘ Babylon is fallen ;” (4) a 
third denouncing judgment on those who worship the beast; (5)a voice from heaven 
pronouncing benediction on those who die in the Lord ; (6) the Son of Man on a white 
cloud, with a crown of gold on his head, and a sharp sickle in his hand with which he 
reaped the harvest of the earth; (7) An angel with another sickle to gather the vine of 
the earth and cast it into the winepress. VIII. (1) The sea of glass, mingled with fire; 
(2) the seven angels with golden vials containing the last plagues; the 1st vial poured out 
oa the earth; the 2d, on the sea; the 3d, on the rivers and fountains; the 4th, on the 
san; the 5th, on the seat of the beast; the 6th, on the river Euphrates, and the 7th, into 
the air. LX. A woman, arrayed in purple and scarlet, and adorned with gold, precious 
stones, and pearls, having her name and character of abomination written on her fore- 
head sitting on a scarlet colored beast, and drunk with the blood of saints and martyrs; 
the mystery explained and judgments on the woman and beast foretold. X. A great 
angel coming down from heaven, clothed with mighty power, lighting up the earth with 
his glory, and proclaiming the fall of Babylon; (2) its destruction described, attended 
‘with lamentation on earth, and with joy in heaven. XI. (1) The marriage of the Lamb; 
(2) again a conqueror ona white horse, with his kingly name on his vesture. XII (1) 
Satan bound and shut up in the bottomless pit for a thousand years; (2) the souls of 
martyrs living and reigning with Christ during this millennium; this explained as the 
‘‘first resurrection” which saves from the ‘‘second death;” (8) Satan loosed out of his 
prison and going forth to deceive the nations, and gather them together to battle; (4) 
their defeat, and Satan’s doom; (5) the final judgment. XIII. (1) The new heaven and 
new earth; (2) the bride, the heavenly Jerusalem; (8) the river and tree of life. XIV. 
The conclusion, containing the renewed testimony of Jesus; asumming up of gospel 
invitations; a warning against altering the prophecy; the Savior’s promise, with John’s 
response; and a gracious benediction from Christ pronounced on all. 

The recounting of this series of sublime visions in which are mingled the earthly, the 
celestial, and the infernal powers, shows the vast mystery with which any interpretation 
of this book must deal. 


REVELS, MASTER or THe, or LoRD oF MIsRULE, the name of an officer, who, in 
England, was attached to royal and other distinguished houses, whose function it was to 
preside over the amusements of the court, or of the nobleman to whose house he was 
attached, during the 12 Christmas holidays. This officer, sometimes called master of the 
tents and revels, became a permanent appendage to the English court in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and his duties included the keeping the tents and pavilions which accom- 
panied the sovereign on a royal progress, as also the keeping the dresses and masks used 
in entertainments given at court, and the providing of new ones when required. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, we find the mastership of the revels divided into several distinct 
offices. The office continued to exist till the reign of George III, when it was alto 
gether discontinued. 


REV’ENVE, Pusiic. See Unrrep Stares, 


 — 
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REVERBERATORY FURNACE, a furnace so constructed that matter may be heated 
in it without coming in direct contact with the fuel. It consists essentially of three 
parts—viz., a fire-place at one end; in the middle, a flat bed or sole, on which the mate- 
rial to be heated is placed; and at the other end, a chimney to carry off the smoke or 
fume. Between the fire-place and the bed, a low partition- wall, called a fire-bridge, is 
placed, and the whole built over with a flat arch, dipping toward the chimney. The 
flame plays over the fire-bridge, and is reflected, or reverberated, on the material beneath, 
hence the name. See LEap. 


REVERE, Pavu, 1735-1818; b. Boston, descended from Huguenot ancestry, learned 
of his father the trade of a goldsmith, and served as 1st lieut. of artillery in the colonial 
army at fort Edward, near lake George, in 1756. Subsequently he established. himself 
as an engraver on copper-plate in Boston, there being then but four such engravers in 
the U.S. In 1766 he engraved a print representing the ‘‘ Repeal of the Stamp Act,’’ and 
another called *‘ The Seventeen Rescinders,” both very popular. In 1774 he published a 

rint of ‘‘ The Boston Massacre,” and ‘‘ The Landing of the British Troops in Boston.” 

e was a member of the grand jury, which refused to accept the decisions of a judge 
appointed by the crown to act independent of the people. He furnished the paper money 
for the Massachusetts provincial congress 1775, and established a powder mill, after 
learning the art of making powder in Philadelphia. He was one of the Boston men 
who formed the ‘‘ tea party” to destroy the tea in the harbor in 1773, and carried the news 
to New York and Philadelphia. April 18, 1775, by order of Gen. Warren, he took the 
memorable midnight ride through Charlestown to Concord and Lexington, to warn the 
people of the approach of the British under Gen. Gage, and displayed the signal lanterns 
in the steeple of Christ church, Salem street, in Boston. He was grand master of Free- 
masons. After the war he established copper rolling mills at Canton, Mass., and a foundry 
for casting church bells and cannon. In 1871 a part of Chelsea was set off and 
named in his honor. 


REVEREND (Lat. reverendus, to be respected), a title of respect given to the clergy. 
In Roman Catholic countries, it is applied to the members of the different religious 
orders. In France, before the revolution, archbishops, bishops, and abbots were alike 
‘“most reverend.’’ In England, deans are ‘‘ very reverend;” bishops, ‘‘right reverend;” 
and archbishops, ‘‘ most reverend.” In Scotland, the clergy in general are ‘‘reverend,” 
while it is the practice to apply ‘‘ very reverend” to the moderator of the general assem- 
bly for the time being, to a synod, and to the principal of a university, being a clergy- 
man. The general assembly itself is usually styled ‘‘ venerable,” but the address of the 
lord high commissioner begins with the words: ‘‘ right reverend and right honorable.” 

The style reverend is generally adopted by, and given to, the clergy of the different 
dissenting bodies; but there have been instances in which some of them have repudiated 
it. 

REVERIE has been defined the dream of a waking man; it differs, however, in many 
respects, from dreaming. In an exaggerated form, it is of rare occurrence; but when 
exceeding absence of mind, or abstraction from what is passing around, it is abnormal 
and unhealthy; and may, under all circumstances, be regarded as a phenomenon of an 
imperfectly constituted, if not of a diseased nervous temperament. It is, moreover, 
generally, and always at its commencement, under the control of the will. Reverie is 
apparently, in all cases, and exaltation of the faculty of attention: the mind may be 
occupied according to the age, character, pursuits of the individual, by calculations, pro- 
found metaphysical inquiries, by fanciful visions, or by such trivial and transitory 
objects as to make no impression upon consciousness, so that the period of reverie is left, 
an entire blank in memory. The most obvious external feature marking this condition 
is the apparent unconsciousness, or partial perception, of external objects. In what may 
be designated the first stage, castle-building, this inattention is only apparent, as the 
surrounding scenery may enter into the illusion, and constitute a part of the romance, 
In the celebrated case of Hartley Coleridge, whose double life, indulged in for years, 
affords illustrations of voluntary creations ultimately extorting a degree of belief and 
expectation—from a field near his home burst forth a cataract, from which flowed a 
river; on the banks of this arranged themselves fertile fields, a populous region, divided 
into realms and kingdoms, governed by laws, having traditions, histories. ‘* Ejuxria” 
was, in fact, an analagon to the world of fact, embellished by imagination. This 
cherished unreality was parted with reluctantly. A more advanced stage of the affection 
is where, independently of the will, and in opposition to the ordinary habits of the 
ingividual, and under peculiar circumstances, there occur a loss of cognizance of sur- 
rounding objects and relations, anda state of abstraction or brown-study, in which many 
absurd and incongruous things are said and done. lLudicrous examples of this state are 
witnessed where a man loses his way in his native town, forgets hisown name, or retires 
to bed in the middle of the day. Itis related that sir Robert Peel, utterly unobservant 
of the adjournment of the house of commons, and the departure of the members, remained 
on one occasion unmoved in his seat, plunged in a profound reverie, until the lights 
were about to be extinguished, and he was roused by the clerk of the house. In a third 
stage or form, the reverist cannot be recalled to active perception, loses individuality, and 
is absorbed in the contemplation of unreal, though self-suggested impressions. This is 
seen in such cases as St. Teresa, and in the trances of Mysticism, Quietism, Second Sight. 
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REVERSE, in numismatics, the side of acoin or medal which does not bear the 
principal device or inscription. There is, however, generally an inscription or device on 
the reverse; and when the lower part of it is markedly separated from the rest, it is 
called the ExERGUE (Gr. ex ergou, without the work), and bears a secondary inscription. 


REVERSED, in heraldry. A term applied to a charge turned upside down. 


REVERSION is that right to property which remains after some particular estate has 
ceased which had been granted by the owner. Thus, if A has a life estate in B’s pro- 
perty, and after he dies, the property returns to B, B is said to have the reversion, or to 
be the reversioner. The landlord of property let to a tenant is called the reversioner, 
because, the moment the lease determines, the whole of the property and possessions 
vest in*him. In the sale of reversionary estates, owing to the want of a system of 
registration of deeds, great risk is incurred by the purchaser lest the property should be 
burdened by some rent-charge. 


REVETMENT, in permanent fortification, is a retaining-wall of masonry built for 
the purpose of holding back the earth of which works are composed. ‘The most ordi- 
nary position of revétments is for the escarp and counterscarp of the ditch (see ForrT1FI- 
CATION). The most important of these two is the escarp, which has to hold back the 
great mass of earth represented by the rampart, parapet, banquette, etc. It is usually 
of solid brickwork or stone, 5 ft. thick at the top, and sloping outward as it descends 
(on the ditch-side only) to the extent of 1 in 6. Prior to Vauban’s time, the escarp revat- 
ment was commonly raised to the top of the parapet: but as in this case the artillery of 
a besieger played on the top of the wall, and ruined it soon after the siege commenced, 
that engineer adopted the principle—thenceforth followed—of raising it no higher than 
the crest ot the glacis, or about 7 ft. above the natural ground, leaving the parapet above 
of sloped earth only. When the main ditch is 24 ft. deep, the scarp revétment will be 
about 380 ft. high. Additional strength is imparted to the revétment wall by massive 
buttresses at every 15 ft., called counterforts, and these, again, are sometimes connected 
and strengthened by masonry arches outside the revétment. The revétment forms 2 
terrible barrier to an assaulting party. In field-works, temporary revétments may be 
made of timber, turf, hurdles, or other materials at hand. 


REVIEW, in military parlance, is the inspection by the sovereign or some staff-officer 
of any body of troops in parade order. Reviews always comprise a march past the 
inspecting-officer in column, and a general salute in line; to these is frequently added a 
mock-battle, for the amusement of spectators, and the practising of the troops themselves 
in warlike maneuvers. 


REVIEW. The name applied by common literary usage to such periodical publica- 
tions as are made up of critical essays. See PERIODICAL. 


REVISING BARRISTER is a barrister appointed annually bythe English judges to revise 
the lists and settle who are the persons entitled to vote for members of parliament. For 
this purpose all England is subdivided into districts, and a barrister is appointed for each 
district by the judges of assize. Though the appointment is only for one year, yet prac- 
tically the same person is reappointed for life. The barrister must be of three years’ 
standing at least. The revision of the lists takes place generally between August and 
October of each year. There is an appeal from the decision of the revising barrister to 
the court of common pleas at Westminster.—Similar duties are performed in Scotland by 
the sheriff-substitute. 


REVIVALS or RELIGION. The term revival of religion, or more briefly, revival, 
is employed to denote an increase of faith and piety in individual Christians, particularly 
after a period of religious declension, and also an increase of religion in a community or 
neighborhood, both through the vevéval of those who are already religious, and through 
the conversion of the previously irreligious. In these applications, its use is countenanced 
by several passages of Scripture; the idea which it is intended to convey is, however, 
far more frequently suggested by passages in which the term does not occur. The idea 
of revival is more particularly connected with the system of ‘‘ evangelical” doctrine, and 
particularly with that part of it which relates to the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
conversion of sinners. See Mrsston. 

What are commonly called revivals of religion may be described as religious move- 
ments or excitements extending, more or less generally, over a neighborhood, or some. 
times over a country. By those who regard them as genuine, it is urged in their favor, 
that they are in accordance with what the Scriptures teach us to expect, and that we 
have instances of a similar kind recorded in the Scriptures themselves—both in the history 
of the Jews, and in the early history of the Christian church, particularly in the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and afterward in connection with the minis- 
try of the apostles when many were converted through a single discourse, or, in other 
cases, evidently within a short time. It is further urged that the promise of the effusion 
of the Spirit in ‘‘the latter days” was not completely fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, 
but relates to the whole period of the Christian dispensation, and that, according to many 
prophecies, we have reason to expect even more of it in future times than there has ever 
hitherto been, so that ‘‘a nation shall be born in a day, and the kingdoms shall be the 
Lord’s.” The reformation of the 16th c., and the more partial movements of the same 
kind which preceded it, are also regarded as essentially revivals of religion—the reforma- 
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tion itself the greatest which has taken place since the apostolic age. The great develop- 
ment of religious fervor in England in the 17th c., is, according to this view, to be 
considered as a revival, and the extravagances which attended it as mere excrescences, 
like those of the Anabaptists in the time of the reformation. The next great move- 
ment of the same kind was that in the first half of the 18th c., from which the Methodist 
churches originated (see MrrHopists). It was accompanied with many circumstances 
similar to those which have attended later revivals of religion. The term revival did 
not begin to be commonly employed till after this period; and the revival which took 
place in New England and other parts of North America about the same time was then 
and still is generally designated the great awakening. The beginning of this revival 
seems to have had no connection with the Methodist movement in England, although 
subsequently they became connected through Mr. Whitefield’s visits to North America. 
The revival in New England, which began about 1734, under the ministry of the cele. 
brated Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, and rapidly extended over great part of 
New England and New York, was speedily followed by similar religious movements in 
Scotland, not altogether independent of it. Such religious movements had not, however, 
been unknown in Scotland before, although very much confined to particular times and 
localities. In 1625 and some following years, there was a revival at Irvine, under tha 
ministry of Mr. David Dickson—a minister of more than ordinary abilities and attain. 
ments, some of whose works have recently been republished—so considerable as to be 
noticed in many histories of the church of Scotland, and which, because it extended 
very much to the neighboring parish of Stewarton, and along the banks of the Stewar. 
ton Water—the people of that district frequenting Irvine on market days, and hearing 
Mr. Dickson’s lectures—was contemptuously styled by its adversaries the Stewarton 
sickness. In 1630 several hundreds are said to have been converted at once, through a 
sermon preached at Kirk-of-Shotts by Mr. John Livingstone, then a young preacher, but 
afterward an eminent minister of the church of Scotland, and a sufferer for the cause of 
Presbyterianism, About the same time (1623-41), similar movements took place in 
Ireland under the ministry of Scottish Presbyterian ministers settled in Ulster, and to 
which the origin of the Irish Presbyterian church must in great part be ascribed. The 
Presbyterians of Scotland were thus in some measure prepared to acknowledge the 
revivals of the earlier part of the 18th c. as genuine, which began at Cambuslang—Mr. 
M‘Culloch being minister of that parish—in 1742, and speedily extended to Kilsyth and 
other parishes in the neighborhood, as well as to Dundee and other places more remote. 
No similar movement, however, took place over the country generally; nor was there 
anything of the same kind again till the very end of the century, when a revival took 
place (1798-1800) at Moulin in Perthshire, of which Mr. Alexander Stewart was then 
minister. This was followed in a few years by a revival in Arran (1804-13), under the 
ministry of Mr. M‘Bride. Other similar local revivals followed, not unfrequently, and 
in parts of Scotland widely remote from each other, both in the Highlands and Lowlands; 
and also in other parts of Britain, particularly a very extensive one in Wales, resulting 
in the formation of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church, but not confined in its 
effects to those who became connected with that church. Local revivals also in some 
instances attended the ministry of evangelical ministers of the church of England. . 
In 1889 the attention of all Scotland was drawn to a religious movement at Kilsyth, 
which was followed by similar occurrences in a number of other places, more or less 
evidently connected with it. The first appearance of an unusual degree of religious 
feeling at Kilsyth was in the parish church, during a sermon by Mr. William C. Burns, 
a son of the minister of the parish, and afterward a missionary in China. The emotion 
of many of the congregation broke out in sobs and cries, so that for a time the preacher’s 
voice could scarcely be heard. For months religion was the almost exclusive subject of 
interest to a great part of the inhabitants of the parish, and many meetings for public 
worship were held besides the ordinary Sabbath services, at which great emotion was 
often displayed. Among the other places to which this movement notably extended 
was Dundee, where Mr. W. C. Burns was then statedly employed in the ministry of the 
gospel. After 1839 there were revivals from time to time in various places in Scotland; 
but none of great extent or interest there or elsewhere in the British islands for nearly 
twenty years. There had, meanwhile, been many revivalsin America generally, indeed, 
confined to particular congregations, seminaries, or localities, but sometimes extending 
over considerable districts; and throughout at least the northern and middle parts of the 
United States, the idea had become familiar to the popular mind, that revivals of religion 
ought to be expected from time to time; from which naturally followed the belief, that 
means ought to be employed to produce them. From this resulted, in some cases, 
increased earnestness in preaching and prayer, with greater assiduity in the use of all 
the ordinary means for the promotion of religion; in other cases, direct endeavors to 
produce excitement, as by camp-meetings—assemblies of great numbers of people held 
in the open air, at which exciting addresses were delivered by preacher after preacher, 
to work upon the nervous sensibilities of the audience. ap 
Nothing of this kind, however, attended the commencement of the great religious 
movement which took place in 1857 and in the two following years. Its origin is 
ascribed in part to the thoughts and feelings awakened during a period of great com- 
mercial distress. It began in New England, particularly in Connecticut and Massa 
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chusetts, and rapidly extended to New York and over the middle and western states. 
It was not generally attended with scenes of great excitement. Strong but calm relig- 
ious feeling was its general characteristic. In the city of New York, almost every con- 
gregation received a great accession of members, and prayer-meetings were held for 
about an hour in the middle of the day, which were attended by great numbers of 
persons actively engaged in business. More than 2,000 places in the state of New York 
were reported as partaking of this revival. Not long after it began in America, a simi- 
lar movement took place in the north of Ireland, not apparently connected in its origin 
with that in America, although certainly connected with it soon afterward, and 
promoted by the news brought across the Atlantic. It rapidly extended over the whole 
north of Ireland, and subsequently to many parts of Scotland, Wales, and some parts of 
England. As arule, it was free from excitement, and characterized by little else than 
the intensity of religious feeling displayed. Another remarkable revival, which extended 
over the greater part of Great Britain in 1874-75, originated in the efforts of two 
American evangelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and was characterized by the almost 
entire absence of sensationalism. 

Revivals of religion have occurred also in other parts of the world. About fifty years 
ago a widespread movement of this kind took place in Switzerland, although not affect- 
ing more than a small part of the population anywhere. Under the ministry of Felix 
Neff, it subsequently extended to the Protestant districts of Dauphiné, and to the 
neighboring Vaudois or Waldenses, on the Italian side of the Alps. Similar religious 
movements have occurred in many parts of Sweden. 

Revivals have been accounted for in very different ways; but in general, too evidently 
in mere accordance with the different religious views of those by whom the theories 
have been proposed. Some have attempted to explain the phenomena of religious 
excitement extending over wide districts, and rapidly spreading from one place to 
another, by the supposition of a kind of epidemic disease affecting the mind. Another 
opinion very prevalently entertained by those who do not see in revivals anything really 
good, is, that they are the result of endeavors to work upon the feelings. It is replied, 
that although this theory might be plausibly enough advanced, if only such things were 
considered as the camp-meetings of the American Methodists, it is far from being in 
accordance with the best ascertained facts as to many of the revivals which have taken 
place both in America and in other countries. It is certain that many of these have taken 
place without any apparent attempt to work upon the feelings, more than is ordinary 
and proper in the preaching of the gospel, and that the greatest display of emotion has 
often been connected with preaching of the most simple and sober kind.—By those who 
believe in the reality of revivals, as productive of a true increase of religion, they are 
generally ascribed to the operation of the Holy Spirit, to which, according to the 
*‘ evangelical” scheme, the ‘‘conversion” of every individual soul is ascribed, and also 
all increase of faith and piety in the converted. Revivals have, however, often been 
regarded with doubt by many who believe in the whole doctrine of the work of the 
Spirit as generally held in the Protestant churches, but who look upon the excitement 
frequently attending them as inconsistent with the proper sobriety and solemnity of 
religion, and think the progress of religion ought rather to be expected to be gradual, 
and without very much to call particular attention to it at one time more than another. 
It is replied, that while a blessing on the regular use of ordinances may confidently be 
expected, if duly sought by prayer, there is yet much in scripture to favor the notion 
that particular seasons may be unusually marked by the evidence of it; and further, 
that revivals, when they take place, generally show the usefulness of the ordinary means 
employed for the promotion of religion, as they seldom occur among persons very ignor- 
ant of religion, but rather among those who have previously enjoyed the benefit of 
the most faithful ministrations. With regard to the excitement attending many revivals, 
it is argued that this excitement is not wonderful, if persons are suddenly impressed 
with a deep sense of their sins, of the danger of divine wrath, and of the importance of 
religion; and that it is in some measure also to be expected in those who are brought by 
a quick transition from deep distress to a full sense of forgiveness and the favor of God. 
Are we to be surprised, it is asked, if persons in such circumstances, after much effort 
of self-restraint, cry aloud in the congregation, or fall down, overpowered by theit 
emotions? Itis sometimes alleged by the opponents of revivals, as an objection to them, 
that much of the excitement manifested in them is merely hysterical; and some of their 
advocates have rashly denied that this is the case; others, admitting it, deny that it 
affords any just cause of objection, and maintain that hysterical excitement is natural 
and unavoidable in such circumstances, and however undesirable in itself, is a manifesta- 
tion of the reality and strength of the feelings awakened. They acknowledge, however, 
also, that like similar excitement produced by causes which have nothing to do with 
religion, it may extend from one to another, even where the cause in which it originated 
does not operate; and they therefore refuse to see in it, considered by itself, any evidence 
of the religious or spiritual condition of the persons affected by it. 

That much folly and extravagance have often been exhibited in connection with 
revivals of religion is freely admitted by many who are fully convinced of their reality; 
but this, they say, is also only what might be expected, as the occasion always seems 
a favorable and inviting one to persons whose zeal exceeds their discretion, and too often 
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affords opportunity for ignorant and self-conceited persons to thrust themselves forward 
as teachers and conductors of religious exercises. 

It may be proper to advert to some of the practices which sometimes take place on 
occasions of revival, but which are disapproved by all except those who are filled with 
the desire of seeing excitement produced and increased. Among these is the bringing 
forward of persons in the character of new converts, to conduct prayer in public, and to 
address meetings, which they are often among the least capable of doing well. Another 
practice liable to much objection is the permitting of mere youths, under profession of 
Christian zeal, to converse in private with persons in distress of mind, especially when 
these are young persons of the other sex. A third objectionable practice is the calling 
upon those who are anxious about their salvation to come forward and occupy a place 
by themselves—or what are called in America anaious seats—that they may be individu- 
ally conversed with, and that special prayer may be made for them, they being thus 
brought into a publicity which is undesirable. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
absurdity of demanding—as has sometimes been done—a show of hands from those who 
are now resolved to give themselves to the Lord! With such uncommendable practices 
may be classed that of encouraging persons who have been of very profligate life to 
recount their own history, which has sometimes been carried so far that they have 
seemed even to glory in the enormity of their past wickedness. 

Certain peculiar modes of expression, which might not unaptly be designated a kind 
of slang, have often come into use in connection with revivals of religion, with the 
unhappy effect of exciting disgust in many minds, and particularly among the most 
educated classes of society. Thus, in the revival of last century in New England, the 
subjects of the revival—in a certain state of their experience—were spoken of as being 
jilled. In the recent revival in Ireland it was common to speak of those who fell down 
suddenly in congregations or in their own houses as stricken, and as the stricken ones. 
It was very common during the same revival to speak of individuals as having found 
peace; and this finding of peace was by some regarded as proof of conversion, or even 
as indicating the moment of conversion—all which was considered by many who fully 
believed in the reality of the revival, as unscriptural and delusive. 

Among the evils acknowledged to attend revivals by those who believe them to be 
real, but who also believe that there is often much connected with them which is not 
the work of God, is the disposition to judge of the spiritual state of individuals, as con. 
verted or unconverted. New converts, especially when brought into undue prominence, 
are apt to become elated and self-satisfied, and even to regard themselves as the only 
true Christians, or as superior to those whose piety is of much longer standing than their 
own. This, however, is not always the case, and much depends on the judicious or 
injudicious conduct of the ministers chiefly concerned when a revival takes place. 

We have endeavored to present this subject fairly to our readers; but it is evident 
that as to the opinion to be formed by any one, much must depend upon the general 
religious views which he entertains. As to mere religious excitement, however, and 
bodily affections resulting from it, many facts may be adduced to show, what might be 
supposed beforehand, that these may be connected with religious views extremely at 
variance. Excitement may be produced by religious views that are utterly false, as well 
as by those which are true. Heathenism has always abounded in it; Mohammed- 
anism has much of it; and it has appeared in the church of Rome as well as in the 
Protestant churces. It is not necessary to do more than allude to the extravagances of 
the flagellants, and to the strange scenes of the dancing mania. Some of the small sects, 
also, which evangelical Protestants regard as most heterodox, seem to maintain their 
existence by a systematic working up of excitement. 

The religious history of the United States from early times has abounded in these 
movements. The ‘‘ great awakening,” as it was termed, under Jonathan Edwards, 
extended into Connecticut and New Jersey, and was further extended by Whitefield, 
Gilbert Tennent and others. The close of the eighteenth century and beginning of the 
nineteenth was signalized by remarkable revivals in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia, and Kentucky. In the southwest, 
the doctrinal and educational differences developed, led to a division in the Presbyterian 
church and the rise of the Cumberland Presbyterian church (q.v.). About 1820 there 
were extensive revivals in New England and elsewhere under the preaching of Asahel 
Nettleton ; and in 1880, widely diffused revivals under such powerful preachers as 
Charles G. Finney and Joel Parker, D.D. ‘The revival of 1857-58 has already been 
noticed. In 1884-85, deep religious interest was awakened in many parts of the country. 
Within recent years the church of England and the Roman Catholic church have made 
use of ‘‘ Missions” (see Missions) to deepen or awaken spirituality among their own 
members or those outside of any church. Among the clergymen and laymen 
prominent in revival work during the last half of the nineteenth century, may be 
mentioned Edward P. Hammond, George H. Pentecost, Harrison, ‘‘ the boy preacher,” 
B. Fay Mills, and ‘‘Sam” Jones and ‘‘Sam” Small. See Edwards, Thoughts on the 
Revival of Religion in New Hngland (1740); Finny, Lectures on Revivals of Religion 
(1868) ; Fish, Hand-book of Revivals (1874); Porter, Revivals of Religion (1877). 

REVOCATION, when used as a legal term, is the withdrawing or annulling of a deed 


or will which otherwise would be valid. A will is said to be always subject to revoca- 
tion, even though the testator say in the most express language that it is not to be revo- 
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cable, because a will is supposed to be subject to the ever-varying occasions of life. On 
the other hand, a deed is not capable of revocation, and is in its nature final and irrevo- 
cable; but if an express proviso is inserted which reserves a power of revocation, then this 
is a valid power, and may be exercised, provided the directions of the deed are strictly 


followed. 


REVOLUTION, in politics, any extensive change in the constitution of a country sud- 
denly brought about. The two most important events in modern history known under 
this name are the English revolution of the 17th c. and the French revolution of the 
18th. The former began in the early part of the reign of Charles I., with the struggle 
between that king and his parliament. In 1642 the struggle became a civil war, in 
which the parliament obtained the ascendency, and brought Charles to the block in 
1649. A republic followed, under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, which was 
succeeded in 1660 by the restoration of monarchy in the person of Charles II.; but the 
erbitrary rule of James II. brought the king and people again into antagonism; and 
James having fled the country, William III. was called to the throne under such condi- 
tions and safe-guards as secured the balance of the constitution.—The French revolution 
was a violent reaction against that absolutism which had come in the course of time to 
supplant the old feudal institutions of the country. It began with an outbreak of 
insurrectionary movements at Paris in July, 1789, including the destruction of the 
Bastille. On Jan. 21, 1798, king Louis XVI. was beheaded. The Christian religion 
was deposed, the sacredness of the republic and worship of reason solemnized, and a 
disastrous reign of blood and terror followed, which was brought to an end in 1794, 
when Robespierre himself suffered on the guillotine the fate to which he had condemned 
countless multitudes of his countrymen. 

Among other important revolutions in the modern world are the American revolution 
of 1775, by which the United States threw off their dependence on Great Britain; the 
French revolution of 1830, which drove Charles X. into exile, and raised Louis Philippe 
duke of Orleans to the throne by the will of the people; as also the revolution of 1848, 
when France rose against Louis Philippe, and adopted for a time a republican form of 
government, the revolutionary contagion spreading temporarily over most of continental 
Europe. By the Italian revolution of 1859-60, the various minor sovereigns of Italy 
were driven into exile, and the whole of the peninsula became, with the incorporation 
of the Roman territories in 1870, subject to Victor Emmanuel. The third French 
republic (1870), and the republic of Brazil (1889) were also established by revolutions. 

REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, the name specially given to the infamous court of 
judgment—the most extreme republican will scarcely affirm that it was a court of justice 
—instituted by the French convention in Mar.1793, on a motion made by Danton (q.v.), 
who considered that such a court had become necessary, inasmuch as the recent 
disasters that had befallen the national armies on the frontiers had led to dangerous con- 


spiracies against the revolutionary government. Its members were chosen from the. 


various departments, and their appointment was ratified by the convention. Their 
function was to sit in judgment on all persons accused of crimes against the state, and 
from their sentence, delivered with appalling promptitude, there was no appeal. During 
the ‘‘reign of terror,” when Fouquier-Tinville (q.v.) was ‘‘ public accuser,” it acquired 
a horrible notoriety, abolishing soon almost all forms of justice, neither hearing witnesses 
on behalf of the accused, nor allowing him an opportunity of defense, but blindly 
executing the orders of the ‘‘committee of public safety,” which was merely a tool in 
the hands of Robespierre (q.v.).—In the provinces, similar tribunals, under the name of 
‘‘revolutionary committees,” were established, the commissaries-general of which, as, 
for instance, Carrier (q.v.), shot or drowned suspects in crowds. 


REVOLVER, in fire-arms, is a weapon which, by means of a revolving breech or revol- 
ing barrels, can be made to fire more than once without reloading. The invention is 
very far from new, specimens, with even the present system of rotation, being still in 
existence, which were manufactured at the beginning of the 17th century. Probably 
the first revolver to suggest itself was one in which several barrels were mounted on an 
axis, and made to revolve by the action of the trigger, so that their powder-pans came 
successively under the action of the lock. This principle was never entirely abandoned, 
and in the reign of George IV. was produced a pistol called the ‘‘ Mariette,” which had 
from four to twenty-four small barrels bored in a solid mass of metal, made to revolve 
as the trigger was drawn back. At close quarters, such a pistol would doubtless have 
been ate but its great weight and cumbrous mechanism rendered aim extremely 
unsteady. 

Contemporaneously from the first with the revolving barrels, went the formation of 
a revolving chamber or breech, pierced with several cylindrical apertures to receive the 
charges. Being made to revolve, each motion brought a chamber into line with the 
one barrel, common to all, whereupon the weapon was ready for use. Numerous 
patents for this principle have been taken out, including one by the celebrated marquis 
of Worcester in 1661. Various improvements were made, especially in the mode of 
causing revolution, an American, of the name of Elisha H. Collier, patenting such a 
weapon in the United States and England about 1818. In 1835 Col. Samuel Colt 
brought to a conclusion experiments of some years’ standing, and patented his world: 
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renowned Colt’s revolver, which was a great advance on all previous attempts, and is 
substantially still in use. Colt’s revolver consists of one rifled barrel of considerable 
strength and a massive chamber perforated with six or seven barrels, which are brought 
into a line with the barrel by action of the trigger. Each chamber has its nipple for a 
cap, which is brought under the hammer by the motion which brings the chamber or 
breech-piece round. In the most recent form of this revolver, the capped nipple disap- 
pears, the cap being contained within the cartridge. The hammer is discharged by the 
trigger, and acts nearly horizontally in a forward direction. Under the pistol is a fixed 
lever-ramrod, which is used in loading the chambers. Besides all this, by withdrawin 
a bolt, which can be done in a moment, the entire breech-piece can be taken out, aa 
replaced by another ready charged, so that by carrying a spare breech-piece, a person 
may fire twelve shots in less time than another could fire three if he had to load between 
the shots. Colt’srevolvers are now extensively used in the naval and military services of 
America and Europe. 

The principal rival of Colt’s revolver has been the Smith and Wesson revolver, 
although many more of various sorts have been patented in the interval. The revolvers 
in most general use, although of many different makes, have about the same general 
characteristics. They are double acting, that is, they may be discharged by simply 
pulling the trigger without setting the hammer back with the finger, or the hammer 
may be cocked in the usual manner. The cartridge chamber revolves one step each 
time the hammer rises and is locked in place by the hammer until the latter falls. An 
arrangement is in general use which expels the empty shells from the chamber when 
the revolver is opened to reload. The revolver principle has also been successfully 
applied to the manufacture of a kind of revolving guns for small projectiles, which are 
really aggregates of small-arms. The Gatling gun, a revolver of this class, in which 
the several barrels turned round a common axis, was used during the American civil 
war. But the best known gun of this description is the French mitrailleuse or mitrail- 
leur, of which so much was heard during the Franco-German war. That most com- 
monly used had a group of 25 barrels, surrounded by a bronze sheathing, and movable 
breech-piece; it was fired by means of a crooked handle or winch at the right-hand side. 
The range of such guns in a level plain is not great; but among fortifications, or in a 
narrow valley, they may be used with very deadly effect. See illus., Guns, Vol. VIL.; 
and the article RAPID-FIRE GUNS. 


REVULSION, in medicine, a term synonymous with Derivation (q.v.). See also 
COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


RE’WAH, a state of India, called also BAGHELCUND, lying between the north-western 
and the central provinces. 


REWARD, when used in a legal sense, means a sum of money awarded by a court or 
judge to a witness who has been instrumental in detecting crime. By an English act of 
parliament of 1827, whenever it appears to a court of assize that a person has been 
active in apprehending offenders charged with murder, or with feloniously shooting, 
stabbing, cutting. wounding, or poisoning, or with rape, burglary, house-breaking, 
robbery, arson, or cattle-stealing, or with receiving stolen goods, the court may order 
the sheriff of the county to pay to such person a sum of money, to compensate his 
expenses, exertions, and loss of time. So courts of quarter sessions may order a reward 
not exceeding £5. If any man happen to be killed while endeavoring to apprehend a 
criminal charged with any of these offenses, the court may also order a sum to be paid 
to the widow or child. The going to foreign countries to apprehend criminals, is not 
considered to be a proper ground for giving these rewards. Nor is ordinary stealing 
from the person a crime which is within the act. Sometimes persons whose property 
has been stolen inconsiderately offer a reward for its restoration, and persons offer to 
recover it fora sum of money. The following enactments of the English statute on the 
subject are directed against this practice. Whoever corruptly takes any money or 
reward, directly or indirectly, under pretense of helping any person to any chattel, 
money, valuable security, or other property which shall have been stolen, embezzled, or 
illegally disposed of, shall be guilty of felony, and be liable to penal servitude for seven 
years, or imprisonment for two years. A person may commit this offense though he has 
no knowledge of or connection with the thieves. Moreover, whoever shall publicly 
advertise a reward for the return of any property stolen or lost, and shall in such adver- 
tisement use any words purporting that no questions will be asked, or that a reward will 
be given, without seizing or making any inquiry after the person producing such 
property, or shall offer or promise to return to pawnbrokers or others any money 
advanced on such stolen or lost property, shall forfeit £50; and whoever shall print or 
publish such advertisement, shall forfeit the same sum. 

In the U. S. the offer by advertisement of a reward for the performance of any 
service, as the detection of the perpetration of a crime, or for the recovery of lost or 
stolen goods, constitutes a legal offer which if accepted will amount to a valid contract 
and will bind the person making it. The question is simply whether the person 
claiming the reward has complied with its conditions ; if so, he has entitled himself te 
receive it, and can sue for it as upon a contract, 

REWARI, or RiwARkt, a well built town of British India, in the Punjab, district Gur- 


gaon, 48 m. s.w. by w. of Delhi at the junction of two railways, and since their opening 
an important distributing center of grain. Sugar is also exported, while great quanti- 
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ties of iron are imported from Alwar for manufacturing purposes. Pop. 791, 27,900, of 
whom 16,400 are Hindus, and 10,700 Mohammedans. 


REY’KIAVIK, the capital and chief town of Iceland (q.v.), situated on the southwest 
coast of that island and having a population of about 3000 inhabitants. It has a small 
cathedral, a house of Parliament, a college for classical studies, and a medical school. 
There is also here a statue of Thorwaldsen, who was an Icelander. During the summer 
months it has steam communication with Copenhagen and Leith. 


REYNARD THE FOX, the title of a celebrated epic fable of the middle ages, belong. 
ing to, and terminating the series of poems in which ‘‘ beasts” are the speakers and 
actors. It is written in low-German, professedly by a Hinreck van Alckmer, ‘‘ school- 
master and tutor of that noble virtuous prince and lord, the duke of Lorraine,” and was 
printed at Liibeck in 1498, under the title of Recneke Vos; but German critics in genera) 
are disposed to believe that no such person as Hinreck van Alckmer ever existed—he 
is nowhere else mentioned in history, literary or otherwise—and that the real author is a 
Hermann Barkhusen, town-clerk and book-printer in Rostock, who, according to a com- 
moi enough practice, sent his book into the world under a pseudonym. A Rostock 
edition appeared in 1517, which was long believed to be the earliest, until the discovery 
of a copy—the only one known to exist—of the older Liibeck edition in the Wolfen- 
biittel library by Prof. Hakemann, who published it in 1711. Since then the work has 
been repeatedly republished in Germany—the best edition being that of Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben (Bresl. 1834; 2d edit. 1852), which 1s enriched with an ‘‘introduction,” 
‘‘notes,” and ‘‘ glossary.”—At a comparatively early period, translations were made 
from the Rostock edition into high-German, that of Mich. Beuther (Frankf. 1544), 
though badly executed, passing through more than 20 editions. The high-German 
translation was retranslated into Latin verse by Hartmann Schopper (Frankf. 1567), and 
thus gradually found its way into other countries. Goethe translated the work anew 
into modern German hexameters with admirable spirit and freshness (Berl. 1794), and 
his translation has been charmingly illustrated by Kaulbach (Mun. 1847): later trans- 
lations are those by Soltau (Berl. 1803) and Simrock (Frankf. 1845-52), both of which 
are executed in the measure of the original—i.e., rhymed iambic couplets. A Danish 
translation in verse by Herm. Weiger was published at Liibeck in 1555; a Swedish, at 
Stockholm in 1621—prose version, 1775. 

This brief outline of the literary history of Retneke Vos, leads us to the second and 
even more important part of the subject. Was that work strictly an original product of 
the author’s fancy, or was it merely the final form assumed by a wide-spread fable? Till 
Jakob Grimm published the results of his laborious researches, everybody supposed that 
the poem printed at Liibeck in 1498, by whomsoever composed, was the earliest literary 
embodiment, if not the direct source, of the fable; but that opinion is no longer tenable. 
Grimm has shown that, in one form or another, the ‘‘beast-fable” (Ger. 7'hier-sage) goes 
back to the remotest antiquity, and is a common inheritance of the Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic races—Hindus, Celts, Greeks, Romans, Slaves, Esthonians; Germans—and even 
the Finns; and he explains with great clearness the conditions of thought, intellectual 
and religious, under which such a literary form is developed. But all nations do not 
attain equal success in its cultivation, and it was among the Germans, particularly the 
Franks, that it attained its most complete poetical elaboration. Grimm is, however, 
inclined to think that the particular fable of Recneke Vos is of German rather than Orien- 
tal origin (although the Persian version of Pilpay’s fables, entitled Anvdr-¢ Suhaili, or 
the Lights of Canopus, translated by Mr. Eastwick, Hertford, 1854, contains a story 
strikingly similar), and that the Franks brought it with them to the Netherlands and to 
France, where (and not in Low-Germany) it first appeared. Grimm published, in the 
Lateinische Gedichte des 10 und 11 Jahrh. (Gott. 1838), some small pieces, containing the 
nucleus or germ of the fable, and showing how soon, in the hands of the verse-loving 
monks, it had been turned to didactic and satiric purposes. Somewhat later other 
stories make their appearance, bearing more or less on the history of Reynard, but none 
of them setting forth the fable in the same manner as we now have it—the two principal 
being Jsengrimus (apparently the composition of an ecclesiastic in southern Flanders 
about the beginning of the 12th c., and containing two stories of the wolf) and Retnardus 
(also originating from a Flemish ecclesiastic named Nivardus, which, besides an expan- 
sion of the Jsengrimus, contains ten new stories; its date is about half a century later). 
But while, in these clerical compositions, side-allusions to the papacy, to the discipline 
of the church, and to the then powerful and flourishing order of the Cistercians, are very 
noticeable, in the mouth of the Franco-Flemish people, on the other hand, the story kept 
itself free of such temporary phenomena, and gradually shaped itself into a style of pure 
epic satire, reflecting general human characteristics. Before the close of the 12th c., this 
purer and more epic form of the satire found its way into both German and Flemish 
literature. In the former, this happened about 1170, when Heinrich der Glichezare (i.e., 
Henry ‘‘the Feigner” = Inventor or Troubadour), a native of Alsace, wrote in High. 
German his Isengrines not; and again in Flemish, a little later, when a poet, whose name 
is scarcely known, wrote Der Reinaert, a work of the purest epic character, and far sur- 
passing all its predecessors both in conception and execution. Both works were after- 
ward redacted by unknown hands—the German about the beginning of the 13th c., 
when its redactor gave it the title of Reinhart (published by Mailéth und K®Offinger, in 
the ‘‘Koloczaer Codex,” Pesth, 1818; and again in a purer state, with all his valuable 
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historical invest'gations, by Jakob Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, Berl. 1834); the Flemish, 
about the close of the 13th c., when it received the name of Retnaert de Vos, part of which 
Sp Heeres in Grimm’s Reinhart Fuchs, but the whole of which was published by J. F. 

illems (Ghent, 1836-50), at the expense of the Belgian government.—Meanwhile, in 
France, the number of poems in which fables about Reynard are set forth had mightily 
increased, but only the oldest among those which have survived (which only reach back 
to about the beginning of the 13th c.) display a pure epic character. In 1826 M. Méon 
published a collection, in 4 vols., of the stories extant in Norman-French, under the title 
of Le Roman du Renari, to which M. Chabaille, in 1835, added Suppléments, with various 
readings and corrections. The Renart li Contrefet, of an unknown poet of Champagne, 
has only been partially printed. From such sources sprung the French chap-books 
( Volksbiicher), which came into vogue after the 15th century. How popular the fable 
became in France may be estimated from the fact that the German word reinhart (old 
form, raginohart—i.e., ‘‘bold” or ‘‘cunning in counsel’’), which merely designates the 
character of the fox, has entirely superseded the old Franco-Latin word goupil (from the 
Latin vulpes). The Swabian court-poetry of Germany had little in harmony with the 
‘*‘beast-fable,” which was little cultivated while the former continued to flourish. In 
the Netherlands, on the other hand, it continued to keep its ground, but as the medieval 
spirit of poetry declined, it passed into prose—e.g., De Hystorie van Reinaert de Vos, pub- 
lished in Dutch at Gouda, in Holland, in 1479; which, in its turn, was translated into 
Engtish in 1481 by William Caxton—Hyer begynneth thystorye of Reynard the Foxe; 
republished, with a few changes, by W. J. Thoms (Lond. 1844).—Thus have we sketched 
in meager outline the history of the fable of Reynard the Fox in different countries, and 
from internal evidence it is clear that the substance of the Low-German Reineke Vos of 
Hinreck van Alckmer or Hermann Barkhusen was derived from the Flemish sources 
already referred to. Its peculiarity consists in this, that it is the latest, best, and most 
complete of the whole series of poems about the fox, gathering up into itself, as it were, 
whatever scattered merits its predecessors possess, and presenting the whole in epic unity 
for the pleasure and profit of all future ages. The work now consulted by general read- 
ers is Goethe’s version, of which an excellent translation into English heroic verse was 
made by T. J. Arnold, with illustrations by J. Wolf (Lond. 1855). For a critical appre- 
ciation of the fable, see Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on German Literature of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries” (Miscellaneous Essays). 


REYNOLDS, a co. in s.e. Missouri ; drained by the Big Black river ; about 880 sq.m.; 
op. 90, 6633, chiefly of American birth. The surface is hilly and heavily wooded. 
he soil is fertile. Corn, wheat, and oats are the principal productions. Co. seat, 

Centerville. 


REYNOLDS, on RAINOLDS, Joun, D.D.; b. England, 1549; educated at Oxford ; 
ordained, and in 1593 became dean of Lincoln ; in 1598 was President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. He was a man of vast learning, a great Hebraist, and made transla- 
tions which he read to the king ; and to him is due King James’s version, he having 
urged upon the king the necessity of revising the Scriptures. He was a very copious 
writer. He died in 1607. 


REYNOLDS, JoHn FULTON, b. Penn., in 1820, graduated at West Point, 1841; distin- 
guished himself at Monterey and Buena Vista, and, after the Mexican war, in Indian 
campaigns. Promoted for his services, he had attained the rank of lieut.-col. at the 
beginning of the civil war, and was then made brig.-gen. of volunteers; was present at 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mill, and was captured. He was brevetted col. and brig.-gen. 
for gallantry. After his release he commanded a division at Manassas, and at Fred- 
ericksburg led the 1st corps. He was killed at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, while leading 
the left wing of Meade’s forces against Lee’s army, leaving a high reputation as a soldier. 


REYNOLDS, JosePH JONES, b. Ky., 1822; graduated at West Point, where he was 
assistant professor 1846-55. He was professor of mechanics in Washington university, 
St. Louis, 1856-60. He served through the civil war, taking part in the campaign in 
West Virginia, and in the battles of the army of Cumberland. He commanded the 
department of Arkansas 1864-66 ; was brevetted maj.-gen. U.S. army in 1867 ; retired 1877. 


REYNOLDS, Sir JosHua, P.R.A., is generally acknowledged to be at the head of 
the English school of painting; he was b. on July 16, 1723. His father was the 
Rev. Samuel Reynolds, rector of Plympton, St. Mary, and master of the grammar 
school of Plympton, Devonshire. He intended his son for the medical profession, 
but Joshua having manifested from an early age an ardent desire to be a painter, 
was, in 1741, placed under Hudson, the principal portrait-painter of the day. After 
being in the studio of this artist two years he commenced on his own account as a 

ortrait-painter at Plymouth dock, now Devonport, and met with great encouragement. 

n 1746 he went to London and established himself in St. Martin’s lane; but on the 
appointment of Commodore Keppel to the Mediterranean station, he accepted an invi- 
tation to accompany him, sailed from Plymouth in 1749, and on his arrival in Leghorn, 
proceeded to Rome. He remained about three years in Italy, most diligently employ- 
ing his time in visiting the various cities where the chief art-collections are to be found. 
On his returning to London in Oct., 1752, his works attracted great attention, eclipsing 
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everything that had been done there since Van Dyck’s time. When the Royal Academy 
was instituted in 1768 he was elected president ; was knighted by George III., and on 
Ramsay’s death, in 1784, succeeded him as painter to the king. He died in his house 
in Leicester square on Feb. 23, 1792, and after lying in state at the Royal Academy, was 
interred in the crypt of St. Paul’s. Sir Joshua lived in friendly intercourse with John- 
son, Burke, and the leading men of his period. His literary works consist of fifteen 
discourses delivered in the Royal Academy ; three essays contributed to the Jdler, at Dr. 
Johnson’s request; notes to Mason’s translation of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting; a few 
notes for Dr. Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare; and notes of his tour through Flanders in. 
1781. In his writings, there is much valuable information on art, imparted in an admir- 
able manner; but he has been charged with laying down in them various rules and hold- 
ing up the works of certain schools as models for the student, while he himself did not 
carry out these precepts in his practice as an artist; and from this an unfair inference 
has been drawn, that from love of gain he cultivated portrait-painting the most lucrative 
branch of the profession, and recommended others to follow what is generally believed 
to be a more arduous but less remunerative path of art. But this accusation is most 


unjustly made—perhaps no other artist has handed down in writing so many practically ~ 


_ useful maxims and observations on art. His works of this kind fortunately are 
numerous and beara very high value. There are nearly 700 engravings from Reynolds’s 
pictures; most of them admirably rendered in mezzotint.—Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (2 vols. 8 vo, Lond. 1819); Cunningham’s Lives of British »ainters, Sculptors, 
and Architects (Lond. 1854, vol. 1). 


RHABDOMANCY. Sce DIVINING-ROD. 


RHADAM ANTHUS, a mythical personage, son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 
Minos (q.v.). He settled in Boeotia, where he married Alcmene. So great was his 
reputation during life for the exercise of justice, that after death he was appointela 
judge in the under-world, along with Minos and Aacus. His special function was to 
sit in judgment on the actions of all those who came to Hades from Asia. 

RHZETIA, a Roman province of Europe lying on the Alps, n. of Italy and e. of 
Helvetia, and bounded n. by Germany, thus corresponding to parts of the modern 
Tyrol, the Grisons and Lombardy. The Athesis and Ainus (mod. Adige and Inn) were 
the principal rivers. The natives were chiefly engaged in herding sheep and cattle. 
They were a hardy and warlike race, but were conquered about B.c. 15 by the Romans 
under Tiberius and Drusus. What was known as Western Illyricum and Vindelicia 
were united in the province Rhetia. The chief town was Tridentum or Trent. 

RHETIC BEDS, a series of strata forming the uppermost portion of the trias (q.v.), 
which are extensively developed in the Rhetian Alps. The British beds referred to 
this group are more highly fossiliferous than any of the other members of the triassic 
period. 

RHAMNA'CEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of trees or shrubs; 
often spiny; with simple, generally alternate leaves, and stipules minute or wanting. 
The flowers are small, generally green. The calyx is 4-5 cleft; the petals distinct, 
hood-shaped, or convolute, inserted into the throat of the calyx, occasionally wanting. 
The stamens are equal in number to the petals, and opposite to them; the disk is fleshy; 
the ovary is superior, or half superior, with two, three, or four cells; the ovules soli- 
tary. The fruit is fleshy, and does not open when ripe, or dry and separating into three 
parts. This order contains about 250 known species, natives of temperate and tropical 
countries, and very generally distributed over the globe. Some of them are used in 
dyeing (see BUCKTHORN), some in medicine (see RED Root), and the fruit of some is 
pleasant (see JUJUBE) ; While hovenia dulcis, a native of China and Japan, is remark- 
able for the thickening of its flower-stalks after flowering, so as to form a succulent 
sweet red pulp, with a flavor resembling that of a pear, 


RHAMPHASTIDE, See Toucan. 


RHAMPSINITUS, the Greek name of the Egyptian monarch Rameses IIL., first king 
of the 20th dynasty, and builder of the great palace at Medinat Habu. According to 
Herodotus, he placed two colossal statues of 25 cubits high in front of the w. vestibule 
of the Hephesteum at Memphis. He was the richest of Egyptian kings, having 
amassed 400,000 talents, or $387,500,000—an incredible sum for that period. This wealth 
was, however, probably in jewels as well as the precious metals, for both are recorded 
on the walls of the treasury of Medinat Habu. To secure this enormous treasure he 
built a treasury of stone, one side of which adjoined the wall of his palace. In connec- 
tion with this is narrated a story which rather resembles the tale of Ali Baba in the 
Arabian Nights than the sober narrative of history. The story was told by the Egyptian 
dragomen of the days of the Persians to the father of history, who naively doubts its 
veracity; but notwithstanding some of the German researches which attempt to con- 
nect it with Hellenic myths of the brothers Agamedes and Trophonios, it is believed to 
be essentially Egyptian. Rhampsinitus is said to have descended to Hades, and to have 
played at drafts with Isis, or Ceres, and he is so represented on the walls of his palace 
at Medinat Habu. His returm was celebrated as a festival. Herodotus, who has 
inverted and confused the whole history of Egypt, calls Rhampsinitus the son of Pro- 
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teus, and predecessor of Cheops, placing him 16 dynasties earlier than he should be. 
According to Lepsius, he reigned about 1275 B c. According to Diodorus, Rhampsinitus 
was called Remphis, or rather Rempsis (Ramses), and by Pliny Ramses, in whose reign 
Troy was taken. 

Pliny Hist. Nat., xxxvi. 8, 14, 2; Herodotus, ii. 121-124; Diodorus, i. 62; Champol 
lion, Not. Descr.; Burton, Hva. Hier.; sir G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, i. p. 121, 
and foll.; Lepsius, Hinlett. p, 299, and foll. 


RHAPSODISTS (from Gr. rhapto, to string together, and odé, a song), in ancient 
Greece, were a class of persons who earned their bread by going about trom place to 
place, reciting, in a sort of musical chant, the epic ballads ot Homer and other ancient 
poets. They may be compared with the wandering minstrels of the middle ages; but 
there is this important difference, that the latter were generally the authors of the com- 
positions which they sung. The rhapsodists were long a respected and venerated body, 
but lost their importance, and consequently their character, when the Homeric songs 
after being written down and perhaps woven together into their present form by the 
scholars at the court of Peisistratos, became generally known to the Greek world 
through the medium of manuscript copies. Each ballad, or at least as much as could 
conveniently be remembered and recited at one time, was termed a ‘‘ rhapsody, whence 
the application of the term to the separate books of the Jéiad and Odyssey, in which usage 
it is equivalent to the Fytte or Canto of Scott and Byron. 


RHATANY ROOT. See Ratrany. 
RHE’A. See NANDv. 


RHEA, a co. in e. Tennessee, having the Tennessee river for its e. and s.e. bound- 
ary ; 360 sq.m.; pop. 90, 12,647, chiefly of American birth, with colored. Its surface is 
level in the e. and mountainous in the w. Co. seat, Dayton. 


RHEEA FIBRE, an exceedingly valuable East Indian fibrous material, produced by 
one of the nettle tribe, wrtica tenacissima, found indigenous in Assam. 


RHEGIUM. See Reaero (in the province of Reggio). 


RHEIMS, or Rerms, a city and archiepiscopal see in the department of Marne, France, 
situated on the Vesle (a tributary of the Aisne), 107 m. e.n.e. of Paris, by the Paris and 
Strasburg railway. Rheims a very ancient city, is built on the site of Durocortorum, 
which is mentioned by Julius Cesar (De Bello Gallico, vi. 44) as the capital of the Remi, 
from which people it subsequently took its present name. On the Montagne de Reims, 
s. of the city, are a number of Gallo-Roman remains. Christianity may have found an 
entrance into Rheims at an earlier period, but it was not till the middle of the 4th ec. 
that it became a bishop’s see. Under the Frank rule it was a place of much importance, 
and it acquired a deeply religious interest, from its having been the scene of the bap- 
tism of Clovis and his chief officers by the bishop, St. Remy, in 496. In the Sthe. it 
became an archbishopric, and from the 12th c. (in 1179, in which year Philip Augustus 
was there solemnly crowned) it became the place for the coronation of the kings of 
France down to the time of Charles X., a vessel of sacred oil, called la sainte ampoule, to 
which a miraculous origin was ascribed, being preserved for the purpose. The only 
sovereigns in the long series down to the revolution of 1830 not crowned at Rheims 
were Henry IV., Napoleon I., and Louis XVIII. During the frenzy of the revolution, 
the cathedral was attacked by the populace, and the sainte ampoule destroyed, in detes- 
tation of royalty; and in 1830 the ceremony of coronation at Rheims was abolished. 
Rheims is one of the principal entrepédts for the wines of Champagne, and the hills 
which surround the town are planted with vineyards. It is a great center of woolen 
manufacture, and its woolen goods, cashmeres, flannels, merinoes, etc., are known in 
commerce as articles de Reims. 'The town is well built, and from the material employed 
in building, which is the chalk-stone of the district, and from the prevalence of the 
older style of domestic architecture, has a picturesque appearance. Its most striking 
public building is the cathedral, which, although it still wants the towers of the original 
design, is one of the finest extant specimens of Gothic architecture. It was built in 
the first half of the 13th century. Its grandest features are the western front, which is 
almost unrivaled, and the so-called angel tower, which rises 59 ft. above the lofty roof. 
The stained glass is remarkable for its beauty; the baptismal fonts also are of exquisite 
workmanship, and the organ is reputed one of the finest in France. The church of St. 
Remy is of greater age, and nearly of equal size, but it is of less architectural preten- 
sion. There is also a handsome hotel-de-ville, begun in 1627. Before the revolution it 
had a university, and it has also been the seat of many councils. Pop. ’96, 107,963. 


RHEINBERGER, JoseEPH GABRIEL, b. in Liechtenstein, Germany, March 17, 1839. 
After receiving his musical education in Munich, he taught pianoforte at the musical 
school of that city, became organist, directed the Oratorio, and held other important 
posts. Rheinberger is one of the first of contemporary German musicians, and has 
taught many pupils who have since become distinguished. His compositions show great 
mastery of technique, but are somewhat heavy and dry. They include: Christoforus, 
oratorio ; Toggenburg, cantata; Waldmorgen, cantata; Konig Hrich, ballad for chorus 
with pianoforte ; Wittekind, and Das Thal des Espingo, chorus; the Wallenstein and 
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Florentine symphonies; overtures, pianoforte, chamber, organ, and orchestral music; and 
an opera, Die Sieben Raben (Munich, 1869). He retired from active life in 1894. 


RHEINGAN, a district stretching along the right bank of the Rhine, formerly belong- 
ing to the archbishopric of Mainz, now forms the administrative district of Wiesbaden, 
in the Prussian province of Hessen-Nassau. Its capital is Ridesheim. This district, 
one of the richest in Germany, protected by mountains from the n. and e. winds, and 
exposed to the midday sun, produces wines of the best quality. 


RHEIN-HESSE. See HxEsse-DARMSTADT. 


RHENISH ARCHITECTURE, the style of the countries bordering on the Rhine when 
the arts first revived after the fall of the Roman empire. Being, at the time of Charle- 
magne, part of the same empire with Lombardy, the arts of that country (see LOMBARD 
ARCHITECTURE) soon spread northward, and similar buildings sprung up n. of the 
Alps. There are almost no traces of architecture in Germany before the time of Charle- 
magne. It received great encouragement from him and his successors, and the Rhenish 
style made great progress up to the beginning of the 13th c., when the fashion of 
copying the Gothic architecture of France superseded it. It is, however, a well- 
marked style, and is complete and perfect in itself. Like the Lombard style, it is 
round-arched and has some remarkable peculiarities, The earliest churches seem 
to have been all circular (like the Dom at Aix-la-Chapelle, built by Charlemagne), and 
when this was abandoned, the circular church was absorbed into the basilica, or rectan- 
gular church (see ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE), in the form of a western apse. Most 
German churches thus have two apses—an eastern and a western. ‘They also have a 
number of small circular or octagonal towers, which secm to be similar in origin to the 
round towers of Ireland. They exemplify in a remarkable manner the arrangements of 
an ancient plan of the 9th c., found in the monastery of St. Gall, and supposed to have 
been sent to the abbot, as a design for a perfect monastery, to aid him in carrying out 
his new buildings. The arcaded galleries at the eaves, and the richly-carved capitals, 
are among the most beautiful features of the style. Examples are very numerous from 
about 1000 to 1200 a.p. The three great types of the style are the cathedrals of Mainz, 
Worms, and Speyer. The last is a magnificent building, 435 ft. long by 125 ft. wide, 
with a nave 45 ft. wide and 105 ft. high. It is grand and simple, and one of the most 
impressive buildings in existence. There are also numerous fine examples of the style 
at Cologne—the Apostles’ church, Sta Maria in Capitulo, and St. Martin’s being amongst 
the most finished examples of Rhenish architecture. The peculiarities of plan and ele- 
vation above referred to are embodied im the church at Laach, which also has a paradise 
or pavis in front of the entrances. The vaults in this case being small, the different 
spans were managed (although with round arches) by stilting the springing; but in great 
buildings like Speyer and Worms the vaults are necessarily square in plan, in this 
round-arched style, and the nave embraces in each of its bays two arches of the side 
aisles—a method also followed by the early Gothic architects. From the use of the 
round arch and solid walls, the exteriors are free from the great mass of buttresses used 
in Gothic buildings, and the real forms are distinctly seen. 


RHENISH CONFEDERATION, See CoNFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 


RHENISH PRUSSIA (Ger., Rheinprovinz, or Rheinpreussen), the most western and 
industrious of the provinces of Prussia, lies along the banks of the Rhine, and is 
bounded on the w. by Belgium and the Netherlands. Pop. ’95, 5,106,079, of whom 
1,295,673 were Protestants, 3,351,864 Catholics, and 47,234 Jews. In thes. the surface 
is mountainous, the principal ranges being the Hundsriick, the Eifelgebirge, and 
branches of the Westerwald. The largest river is the Rhine, which flows through the 
province in a n.n.w. direction for 200 m., and receives many affluents from left and 
right. The surface is everywhere more or less mountainous, except in the extreme n., 
and the soil of the higher mountain-tracts barely supports the inhabitants; while that 
of the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, and Nahe are very fruitful, and the flat districts in 
the n, are most productive in grain. Timber and minerals, including lead, copper, zinc, 
coal, etc., abound; and the warm and hot sulphur springs of Aix (q.v.) and Burtscheid 
(q.v.) have a European reputation. Industry and manufactures are here prosecuted 
with the utmost energy, and with great success. The needle manufactures of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the silk manufactures of Krefeld and vicinity, and the cloth manufactures at 
Eupen are among the chief. Rhenish Prussia came into possession of Prussia by the 
treaty of Vienna in 1815. 


RHETORIC (Gr. rhétorike, from rhétor, an orator) in its broadest sense may be regarded 
as the theory of eloquence, whether spoken or written. It aims at expounding the rules 
which should govern all prose composition or speech designed to influence the judgments 
or the feelings of men, and therefore treats of everything that relates to beauty or force 
of style—e.g., accuracy of expression, the structure of periods, and figures of speech. 
But in a narrower sense rhetoric concerns itself with a consideration of the fundamental 
principles according to which particular discourses of an oratorical kind are composed. 
‘The three chief elements of an oration are usually held to be—inventio, or the discovery 
-of proper ideas; dispositio, or their arrangement; and elocutio, or the style in which they 
are expressed. The ancients, however, who cultivated oral eloquence more than the 
moderns do, reckoned other two—viz., memoria, or memory, and actio, or gesticulation. 
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The most distinguished writers on rhetoric in ancient times were Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quinctilian ; in modern times, Bain, Campbell, Whately, and Spalding among the Eng. 
lish ; Erneste Maass, Schott, Richter, and Falkmann among the Germans; and among 
the French, Rollin, Gibert, Le Batteux, La Harpe, Marmontel, and Andrieux. 


RHETORIC, FIGURES OF. Rhetorical figures are intentional deviations from the 
ordinary application or signification of words designed to give vigor and beauty 
to style. No fewer than two hundred and fifty such figures have been enumerated by 
rhetoricians, but for practical purposes the number to be considered is very much 
smaller. Of the figures defined below, four—metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche and 
irony—are often called tropes (Gr., trepein, to turn), because in them a work is turned 
from its ordinary meaning or application. We will now proceed to define in turn the 
more important figures. Agnomination. See Paranomasia, Allegory is an extended 
metaphor (q.v.), a continued description of one thing in terms and images properly 
belonging to another. In an allegory, we have a sort of story clothed in metaphorical 
language. Examples may be found in Horace (Odes I., 14) and in Psalm 80. The 
parables of Scripture and fables pointing a moral frequently afford examples of this 
figure. Alliteration consists of the repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words, as in vent, vidi, vici. 'This figure was a characteristic part of Anglo- 
Saxon verse. Amphibology (Gr., amphibolos, doubtful) lies in the use of a phrase or 
proposition which can be interpreted in two ways, while equtvocation is caused by the 
ambiguity of a single term. Annomination. See Paronomasia. Antithesis (Gr., a 
setting over against) 1s the placing of opposites in juxtaposition, in order to derive vigor 
and effect from the contrast. For examples see the Book of Proverbs x.-xv. The 
familiar ‘‘To err is human, to forgive divine,” affords an example of the figure. 
Antithesis is often conjoined with asyndeton (q.v.). Antonomasia is the substitution of 
any epithet or phrase for a proper name, as ‘‘ the Stagyrite,” for Aristotle, ‘‘ the little 
corporal,” for Napoleon, or ‘‘ the man on horseback,” for Grant. Sometimes the process 
is reversed, as when a good orator is called ‘“‘a Cicero.” Apophasis, paraleipsis, or 
omission is the pretended omission or passing over of what one is really mentioning, as 
in Cic. Cat. Orat., I.,6: ‘‘ Recently after you had cleared your house fora new marriage 
by the death of your wife, did you not aggravate that crime by another incredible 
outrage ? This, however, I pass by and readily permit to be concealed. . .” Aposiopesis 
is a breaking into silence after a sentence or clause has been begun, as in Virgil’s Mneid, 
I., 185, where Neptune breaks off from his threats against the winds and says: ‘‘ Whom 
I... (i.e., will punish). . . butitis better to calm the raging waters.” Apostrophe (Gr., 
a turning aside) is a turning aside to address an inanimate object, or a person not present, 
as ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” Climaz (Gr., 
a ladder) consists in the arrangement of words, clauses, or sentences, in the order of their 
importance, the least forcible coming first, the others rising in importance until the last, 
as in this example: ‘‘ It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen, it is a crime to scourge 
him, it is almost parricide to kill him, but to crucify him, what shall I say of this ?” 
Epanadiplosis (Gr., a doubling) is the repetition of the first word of a sentence at the end 
of the sentence, as ‘‘ O Sophonisba, Sophonisba O/” EHpanorthosis (Gr., a straightening 
out) an effective correction of something which has just been said, as ‘‘ His fauit— 
perhaps I should rather say—his crime.” Hpipleais (Gr., a reproof) is a figure in which 
a person seeks to move or persuade by means of gentle upbraiding. Hpzploce, is 
the statement of several particulars in a gradation of importance, as “ He not only spared 
his enemies, but continued them in employment; not only continued them, but even 
advanced them.” pistropheisa figure by which successive clauses or sentences end with 
the same emphatic word or phrase, as ‘‘ Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they 
Israelites? SoamJI. Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I.” Huphemism (Gr., 
good speaking) is the use of mild, softened language on unpleasant subjects, for the 
purpose of avoiding the directness of plain speech, as ‘‘he departed this life,” i.e., he 
died. Homotoptoton (Gyr., homoios, like, ptosis, ending, inflection) is the ending of 
successive clauses with words of the same inflectional form, the figure being thus some- 
times identical with homozoteleuton (Gr., like ending), which, however, in strictness applies 
to clauses which end with a similar sound. In the following sentence: ‘‘In muros 
statim curritur, exercitus a sociis accersitur, dilectus juventuti denuntiatur,” the two 
figures are combined. Another example of homoioteleuton is seen in Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, etc. Hyperbole (Gr., excess) isan exaggeration, as ‘‘ Swifter than 
the winds and the wings of the lightning.” Imagery. See Vision. Interrogation is the 
asking of questions, not to gain information, but to assert more emphatically the 
opposite of what isasked, as ‘‘ Doth God pervert judgment ?” Jrony (Gr., dissimulation) 
lies in the use of expressions which say or suggest the opposite of what is really meant. 
A fine example of irony is to be found in the account of Elijah’s contest with the 
priests of Baal: ‘‘Cry aloud, for he is a god,” etc. Litotes is a figure in which the 
author denies one thing instead of directly affirming the opposite, the effect being either 
to soften the statement or to strengthen the affirmation, as when we say that a man is noé 
unlearned, we may mean either that he has only a fair education, or that he is really 
learned. Metaphor (Gr., a transference) consists in the transference of a term from ita 
proper subject to another, a putting of one thing in the place of another which it only 
resembles. A metaphor, therefore, isa sort of a simile or comparison, in which the 
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author, avoiding all circumlocution, seeks to attain his end by identifying his illustration 
with the thing illustrated, as when the Psalmist calls God’s law, ‘ A light to his feet and 
a lamp to his path,” or when Longfellow writes, * Life is a river gliding free To that 
unfathomed, boundless sea, The silent grave.” Metaphor underlies a great portion of 
our ordinary speech, as when we talk of an acute intellect , a bold promontory, or a ray of 
hope. Metonymy (Gr., metonymia, a change of name) is the exchange of names between 
things which stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, subject. and 
attribute, the part and the whole, abstract and concrete, container and thing contained, 
place and inhabitant, sign and thing signified. For examples, we may give, such 
expressions as, Mars, for war, Vulcanus, for fire, “‘ the ships (i.e., sailors) opened fire,” the 
sceptre (i.e., kingly power) shall not depart from Judah.” Oméssion. See Apophasis. 
Onomatopaia (Gr., onoma, name, poteida, to make), name-making, is the use of a word, 
‘phrase, or clause, to imitate the sound of the thing signified. Rat, tat, tat, bow, bow, 
murmur, clangor, boves mugiunt, are all onomatopoetic. See Homer’s Iliad, I., 49, Virgil’s 
/®neid, I., 87. Oxymoron (Gr., pointedly foolish) is a figure by which words of 
apparently opposite meaning are brought together, as Horace’s splendide mendaz. So 
Cicero says, that through the influence of friendship ‘‘ the absent are present, the needy 
have abundance, the weak are strong, and, what is strangest of all, the dead live.” So 
Tennyson says of Launcelot, 


‘* His honor rooted in dishonor-stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


Paraleipsis, See Apophasis above. Paronomasia, Agnomination, or Annomination is a 

lay upon words, punning, as in ‘‘ The parson todd the sexton, and the sexton tolled the 
bell.” Personification or Prosopopwia is the representation of inanimate objects as living 
beings, as ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” or, ‘‘The sea saw it and fled.” 
Prosopopeia. See Personification, Vision or Imagery consists of the representation of 
past events, or of imaginary objects and scenes, if actually present to the senses, as 
‘* Cesar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy.” 


RHEUMATISM (from the Gr. rheuma, a flux) is a blood-disease in which inflamma- 
tion of the fibrous tissues is the most marked characteristic. It occurs either as an 
acute or as a chronic affection ; there is, however, no distinct demarkation between them. 

Acute rheumatism is indicated by general febrile symptoms, redness, heat, swelling, 
and usually very intense pain, in and around one or more (generally several, either sim- 
ultaneously or in succession) of the larger joints, and the disease shows a tendency to 
shift from joint to joint or to certain internal fibrous membranes, and especially the per- 
icardium; rheumatism being the most common origin of pericarditis, as has been already 
shown in the article on that disease. The pulse is strong and full, there is headache, 
but seldom delirium, unless the heart is affected; the tongue is covered with a creamy 
thick fur, the tip and edges being red; the urine is turbid, and abnormally acid; and the 
skin is bathed in a copious perspiration, with so characteristic a smell (resembling that 
of sour milk), that the physician can often recognize the disease almost before he sees 
the patient. The joints are extremely painful, and the pain is much increased by pres- 
sure, and consequently by movement which gives rise to internal pressure. Hence the 
patient lies fixed in one position, from which he dares not stir. There are two varieties 
of acute rheumatism. In one, the inflammation commences not zn the joint, but near 
it, and attacks the tendons, fasciz, ligaments, and possibly the muscles themselves. This 
form is termed fibrous or diffused rheumatism. In the other variety, the synovial mem- 
brane in the joint becomes affected, and an excess of fluid is poured into the joint, dis- 
tending the membrane, and making it bulge out between the spaces intervening between 
the various tendons, ligaments, etc., round the joint. It is the knee-joint which is 
most commonly affected in this way, and fluctuation may readily be perceived on apply- 
ing the hands to the two sidesof the knee. In this form, which is called synovial rheu- 
matism, the swelling and redness come on sooner, and are more marked than in the for- 
mer variety. The fibrous is by far the most severe form, and it is to it that the previous 
sketch of the most marked symptoms chiefly applies. In the synovial form, the fever 
is less intense, the tongue less foul, the perspiration far less profuse, and the membranes 
of the heart are much less liable to be attacked. It is to this form that the term rheu- 
matic gout is often applied, and it is by no means inappropriate. 

The only known exciting cause of acute rheumatism is exposure to cold, and espe- 
cially to cold combined with moisture, and hence the greater prevalence of this disease 
among the poor and ill-clad. Sleeping in damp sheets or upon the damp ground, the 
wearing of wet clothes, and sitting in a cold damp room, especially if the sitter was 
previously warm from exercise, are examples of the kind of exposure which is apt to be 
followed by this disease. The excreting power of the skin being checked by the action 
of cold, certain effete matters which should be eliminated in the form of perspiration, 
are retained, and accumulate in the blood, which thus becomes poisoned. ‘This blood- 
poisoning is not, however, a universal sequence to exposure to the cold. It only occurs 
when there is a special predisposition to this disease, or, as it is termed, a rheumatic 
diathesis or constitution, and the diathesis may be so strongly developed as to occasion 
an attack of acute rheumatism, independently of exposure to any apparent exciting cause. 
Men are more subject to the disease than women, but this probably arises from their 
greater exposure to atmospheric changes from the nature of their occupations, The 
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predisposition is certainly affected by age ; children under ten years, and adults over 60; 
being seldom attacked, while the disease is most prevalent between the age of 15 and 40. 
Persons once affected become more liable to the complaint than they previously were. 
Dr. Fuller believes, from his observations made in St. George’s hospital, that the disease 
is sometimes hereditary; whether this be the case or not, there can be no possible doubt 
that the predisposition is very apt to exist in members of the same family. The exact 
nature of the poison is unknown. The late Dr. Prout regarded lactic acid as the actual 
matertes morbi, and experiments recently made tend to confirm this view. 

The danger in cases of acute rheumatism arises almost entirely from the disease going 
from the joints to the heart, and setting up pericarditis (q.v.). Hence that mode of 
treatment will be best which tends most surely to prevent, or, at all events, to lessen the 
risk of this complication. If the patient is a young person of robust constitution, and 
there are well-marked inflammatory symptoms (such as a flushed face and a bounding 
pulse), he should be at once bled from the arm. A large quantity of blood can usually 
be taken before any signs of faintness occur, and the bleeding is serviceable in at least 
three points of view. In the first place, it almost always mitigates the pain, and 
diminishes the febrile symptoms; secondly, it enables other remedies, as calomel, opium, 
colchicum, etc., to act more efficiently; and thirdly, it may occasionally cut short the 
attack of the disease, which, if not arrested by treatment, may run on for six weeks, two 
months, or even longer. Unfortunately, however, the cases of rheumatism which are fit 
to bear free venesection are comparatively few, especially in large towns; and further, 
it often happens that the physician is not called in till the proper time for free depletion 
is past. Purging is probably almost as efficacious as blood-letting, at the beginning of 
the disease. From five grains to a scruple of calomel given every night, and followed in 
the morning, for three or four days in succession, by an ordinary black draught, will 
sometimes dislodge an enormous amount of dark and foul secretions from the liver and 
bowels, and give marked relief. The main drawback to this mode of treatment is the 
pain occasioned by changing the position when the bowels act; but this may be toa 
great extent obviated by the use of the bed-pan. Opium (or morphia) is one of the most 
valuable remedies in this disease, from its power of allaying pain and procuring sleep. 
Dr. Corrigan of Dublin trusts to opium alone for the cure. He begins with one grain, 
and repeats that quantity (or a larger doseif necessary) at intervals of two hours, until 
the pain disappears. He found 12 grains in the 24 hours to be the average amount 
required; but half that quantity (or even less) will generally suffice, if the opium be com- 
bined with other remedies, as, for example, if it be given with ipecacuanha (as in Dover’s 
powder), or with small doses of calomel. Colchicum sometimes has a marvelous effect 
in subduing the disease, but it must be given with extreme care, in consequence of the 
prostration to which an over-dose gives rise. See Porsons. Dr. Watson believes that this 
remedy is of most value when synovial symptoms are present, or when, in other words, 
the rheumatism approaches in its characters to gout. ‘‘ Large doses,” he observes, ‘‘ are 
not requisite. Twenty minims of the wine or of the tincture may be given every six 
hours until some result is obtained.” The abnormal acidity of the various fluids (the 
sweat, urine, and even the saliva) in acute rheumatism has led to the belief that alkaline 
remedies would both neutralize the poison, and, from their diuretic properties, tend to 
eliminate it. The bicarbonate of potash in solution has been largely tried by Dr. Garrod, 
who administered it in average doses of two scruples every two hours, by night and day, 
for several days together. Of 51 cases so treated the average period of treatment was 
between six and seven days, and the average duration of the disease was slightly under 
a fortnight. The medicine soon rendered the urine alkaline, but did not irritate either 
the bladder or the intestines. It seemed rapidly to calm the pulse and to allay the 
febrile heat; and in no case did any heart-complication arise after the patient had been 
48 hours under its influence. Other physicians, including the late Dr. Golding Bird, 
prefer the acetate of potash. The mode of treatment by lemon-juice in doses of 1 or 
2 oz. five or six times a day, originally advocated by Dr. G. O. Rees, at first sight 
seems in direct antagonism to the alkaline mode of treatment. As, however, the most 
active principle in the lemon-juice is citrate of potash, which, before it reaches the kid- 
neys, becomes converted into carbonate of potash, there is less essential difference 
between the acid and the alkaline mode of treatment than at first sight seems to be tha 
ease. Some years ago a new and wholly different mode of treating acute rheumatism 
was warmly advocated by Dr. Davies of the London hospital. It mainly consists in the 
application of a series of blisters to the parts surrounding and adjacent to the affected 
joints. One of our highest authorities on this disease, Dr. Fuller of St. George’s hos- 
pital, after trying various hot external applications, finds that a mixed alkaline and opiate 
solution is far more powerful than any other in allaying acute rheumatic pain. The 
solution which he now usually employs is made by dissolving half an ounce (or rather 
more) of carbonate of potash or soda in 9 oz. of hot water, and adding 6 fluid drams of 
Battley’s liquor opti sedativus. Thin flannel, soaked in this hot lotion, is applied to the 
affected joints, and the whole is wrapped in a covering of thin gutta-percha. 

Cases which are intermediate between acute and chronic rheumatism are of very 
common occurrence. In those cases of what may be termed subacute rheumatism there 
is slight fever, and several joints are usually affected, without intense inflammation in 
any one joint. These cases soon show signs of amendment under a mild alkaline treat 
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ment, as, for example, a dram of liquor potasse daily, well diluted and divided into three 
or four doses, and the moderate use of purgatives. 

In all cases of acute and subacute rheumatism, the heart-sounds should be examined 
daily, or even oftener, with the view of detecting the earliest trace of cardiac affection, 
and, if possible, of checking its further development. For the treatment to be adopted 
when there is evidence that the membranes of the heart are affected, the reader is referred 
to pericarditis (q.v.). 

There are two kinds of chronic rheumatism, which are sufficiently distinct to require 
notice. In one there is considerable local heat and swelling, although unaccompanied 
with any corresponding constitutional disturbance; while in the other the patient com- 
plains of coldness (rather than heat) and stiffness of the affected joints. The former 
approximates most closely to the previously described forms of rheumatism, of which it 
is frequently the sequel, and must be treated in a similar manner; while the latter, 
which is termed by some the passive form, usually occurs as an independent affection. 
In passive rheumatism the pain is relieved by friction, and the patients are most com- 
fortable when warm in bed—conditions which increase the pain in the former variety 
Patients of this kind derive benefit from living in a warm climate, from warm clothing, 
warm bathing, especially in salt water at a temperature of not less than 100°, the hot-air 
bath, etc. Friction with some stimulating liniment, and the peculiar manipulation 
known as shampooing, are here of service; and among the internal remedies, turpentine, 
cod-liver oil, sulphur, guaiacum, sarsaparilla, and Dover’s powder possess a high reputa- 
tion. Dr. Fuller recommends the muriate of ammonia as a remedy of ‘‘singular 
efficacy’; but of all remedies for this affection there can be little doubt that the most 
efficacious is the iodide of potassium, given in five-grain doses, combined with a few 
grains of carbonate of ammonia three times daily. A patient who is liable to attacks of 
chronic rheumatism should always wear flannel next the skin during the day, and at 
night he should sleep between the blankets, abjuring altogether the use of sheets. 

RHEUMATIC DISEASES are less common in the lower animals than in men. Horses 
are not very liable to acute rheumatism, but suffer from a chronic variety, which occurs 
especially in conjunction with influenza. When affecting the limbs it often exhibits 
its characteristic tendency to shift from one part to another. In cattle and sheep rheu- 
matic disorders are more common and acute than in horses. The specific inflammation 
sometimes involves most of the fibrous and fibro-serous textures throughout the body, 
inducing general stiffness, constipated bowels, and high fever. This is rheumatic fever 
—the chine-felon or body-garget of the old farriers. Sometimes the disease mainly 
affects the larger joints, causing intense pain, lameness, and hard swellings; occasionally 
it is confined to the feet and fetlocks, when it is recognized as bustian-foul. Cattle and 
sheep on bleak exposed pastures, and cows turned out of the dairy to feed on strong 
alluvial grazings, are especially subject to rheumatism in its several forms. Among 
dogs rheumatism is known under the name of kennel lameness, and is very troublesome 
and intractable in low, damp, cold situations. Blood-letting is rarely admissible except 
in the most acute cases among cattle. In all animals a laxative should at once be given 
with some saline matters and colchicum, and when the pain and fever are great, a little 
tincture of aconite may be added. For cattle, a good combination consists of 1 oz. of 
niter, 2 drams of powdered colchicum, and 2 fluid drams of the pharmacopeeia tincture 
of aconite, repeated in water or gruel every three hours: half this dose will suffice for 
horses. With a simple laxative diet, dogs should have a pill night and morning contain- 
ing five grains of niter and two of colchicum. Comfortable lodgings, a warm bed, horse- 
rugs on the body, and bandages on the legs, will greatly expedite a cure. In chronic 
cases, or after the more acute symptoms are subdued, an ounce of oil of turpentine, and 
two drams each of niter and powdered colchicum should be given for a cow, half that 
quantity for a horse, one-fourth for a sheep. Hartshorn and oil, or other stimulating 
embrocations, diligently and frequently rubbed in, will often abate the pain and swelling 
of the affected joints. 


RHEYDT, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, on the left bank of the Niers, and on the railway 
between Diisseldorf and Aix-la-Chapelle, 16 m. w. by s. from Diisseldorf. It has manu- 
factures of silks and woolens, cigars, paper, etc., it has also dye-works, and some trade 
in timber. Pop. ’95, 30,099. 


RHIME, See RHYME. 


RHINANTHUS, a genus of plants of the natural order scrophulariacee, having an 
inflated 4-toothed calyx; the upper lip of the corolla compressed laterally, furnished on 
both sides below the tip with a straight tooth or lobe, the lower one plain and 8-lobed. 
The capsule is compressed and 2-celled. &. crista-galli is a very common British plant, 
an annual, 1 to 2 ft. high, to be seen in almost every meadow and in many pastures, 
with yellow flowers, and rather large capsules, in which the seeds rattle when ripe, 
eG its common name, yellow ratile. It is also called cock’s-comb, from its fringed 

racts. 


RHIN, BAS (LowER Rurne), formerly a frontier department of France, and corre- 
sponding pretty nearly to the present German administrative district of Lower Alsace 
(Meder-Hisass) in the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. To the e. lies Baden, and to 
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the w. are the French departments of Moselle, Meurthe, and Vosges. The area of Bas- 
Ithin, as a department of France, was 1759 sq.m., and its pop. in 1866 was 609,987 ; the 
area of Lower Alsace is 1841 sq.m., and its pop. in 1890, 621,509. This district lies 
almost wholly within the basin of the Rhine, which flows n. along its eastern border, 
The eastern portion of the district, lying along the left bank of the Rhine, consists wholly 
of plains; while in thew. are the rugged and wooded heights which form the eastern 
slopes of the Vosges mountains. In the hilly regions are many beautiful valleys. The 
Winters are long and cold; the summer variable; the autumns always fine. Cretinism and 
goiter prevail in some parts, though to a less extent now than formerly. The country is 
unusually rich in agricultural and manufacturing resources and capabilities. A great va- 
riety of grains, fruits, and vegetables, including fine crops of hemp and tobacco, are grown 
extensively; and wines, red and white, the latter held in the highest estimation, are pro- 
duced abundantly. Manufactures, textile and other, are carried on on a grand scale. 
Spinning-mills, weaving factories for cotton, calico, woolen, and other fabrics, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and foundries, arms and machine factories also abound. Some timber, 
floated down the Rhine in rafts, is exported. The region recently occupied by the 
French departments of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin constituted, prior to the treaty of Rys- 
wick in 1697, one of the most densely peopled and industrious portions of Germany, 
called in German, Elsass (Lat. Alsatia). Ceded then to France, it became the French 
province of Alsace, which was at the revolution subdivided into the two departments. 
So it remained till, in 1870, during the war between France and Germany, Bas-Rhin and 
Haut-Rhin were, with portions of the departments of Moselle, Meurthe, and Vosges, 
erected by the king of Prussia into the German general government of Alsace. When 
peace was concluded at Frankfort, the repossessed German territory was not incorpor- 
ated with any of the German states; but, certain portions having been restored to France, 
formed a member of the new German empire, with the title of the imperial territory 
(Reichsland) of Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen). 


RHIN, HAUT (UPPER RHINE), formerly a frontier department in the e. of France, 
now for the most part comprehended within the German district of Upper Alsace. The 
area of Haut-Rhin was 1586 sq.m., and its population in 1866 was 530,285; the area of 
Upper Alsace being 1354 sq.m., and its pop. ’90, 471,677. The eastern frontier is for the 
most part formed by the Rhine, and the western frontier by the Vosges mountains. 
After the Rhine, the principal river is the Ill, into which the streams from the Vosges 
mountains flow. In the middle of the district the soil is fertile,.and of the valleys of the 
Ww. some are exceedingly rich and productive. The vineyards are extensive, and much 
wine is produced. In agriculture, and in trade and manufactures, great activity and 
enterprise are manifested. At the treaty of Frankfort, the cantons of Belfort, Delle, 
Giromagny, with 28 other communes, all formerly included in Haut-Rhin, were restored 
by Germany. The French remnant was then called ‘‘ Territory of Belfort,” but since 
1878 is again Haut-Rhin. 


RHINE (henus), the most important river in Germany, and one of the most noted 
in Europe, takes its rise in the Swiss canton of the Grisons, and after a n.n.w. course of 
about 850 m., falls into the German ocean. The area of the Rhine basin, including its 
various feeders, which have been counted to the number of 12,000, is estimated at about 
86,600 sq. miles. The Rhine is divided into the Upper, Middle, and Lower Rhine, the 
first of these terms being applied to the river from its source to Basel; the second applies 
to its course from Basel to Cologne; and the last to its course from Cologne through the 
Netherlands to the sea, into which it empties itself by several mouths, forming an exten- 
sive delta. The head-waters of the Upper Rhine consist of three main streams, called 
respectively the Vorder Rhine, the Mittler Rhine, and the Hinter Rhine. The first and 
most easterly rises on Mount Crispalt, n.e. of Mount St. Gothard, 7,660 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and flowing e., bursts like a torrent through a deep ravine. At Dis- 
sentis, 12 m. from its source, it is joined by the Mittler Rhine, or central branch, at 
the comparatively low level of 3,500 feet. At Reichenau, 50 m. from the source of the 
Vorder Rhine, the stream is swelled by the third branch, known as the Hinter Rhine, 
which, taking its rise on the Rhein-Waldhorn, flows a long distance before it blends 
its waters with the main branches. The Hinter Rhine, considerably the longest of 
the upper waters, claims to be esteemed the chief source, and at its confluence with 
the other branch at Reichenau, the river first assumes the general name of Rhine. At 
Coire, where the river takes a sudden turn northward, it is nearly 150 ft. wide, and nav- 
igable for rafts and flat boats. A little above the small town of Sargans, in St. Gall, it 
leaves the Grisons, and forming the boundary between the small principality of Lichten- 
stein and the Vorarlberg on the right, and St. Gall on the left, flows fn a northerly direc- 
tion to Rheineck, where it enters the Boden See, or lake of Constance, which may 
indeed be regarded as the river itself, augmented in its course between Rheineck and 
Constance by the confluence of numerous streams. Emerging from the upper lake at 
Constance, the Rhine enters the Unter See, or lower lake, a few m. below, and follow- 
ing a westerly course, forms the boundary-line between Switzerland and the grand 
duchy of Baden; and after receiving the Thur, Toss, and Aar on the left, and the moun- 
tain torrents of the Wutach and Alt on the right, pursues its course to Basel. At 
Schaffhausen, about 13 m. from the western extremity of the Unter See, the waters of 
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the river, rushing over a rock 70 ft. high, form the cataract known as the falls of 
Schaffhausen; while lower down the narrowing of the channel through the projection 
of rocks on either side gives rise to rapids both at Laufenburg, and at a point 10 m. 
below it, known as Héllenhacken, where the navigation is impeded for a considerable 
distance by the force of the cataracts. Below Basel, the Rhine, turning again due n., 
separates Alsace-Lorraine from Baden, forms the eastern boundary of Rhenish Bavaria, 
cuts the province of Rhine-Hesse in two, and flows between Hessen-Nassau and Rhenish 
Prussia, through which it afterward pursues a n.w. course. Before it reaches Cologne, 
it takes up numerous tributaries and affluents, viz.: the Ill, Wiese, Elz, Kinzig, Murg, 
Neckar, Main, Lahn, Mosel, etc.; and passes the cities of Breisach, Strasburg, Ger- 
mersheim, Spires, Mannheim, Worms, Oppenheim, Mainz, Bingen, Coblenz, and Bonn. 
In this middle part of its course, the river makes great bends, the current is rapid, and | 
navigation is rendered difficult by numerous small islands and sand-banks, which are 
subject to changes of form and position. Much has been done to improve the Rhine 
above Bingen. By an agreement made in 1840, between France and Baden, it has been 
brought into its proper channel and considerably shortened. The valley through which 
the Rhine runs between steep banks from Mainz to Bonn, contains the picturesque 
scenery which has made this river so celebrated, and the vineyards from which the fam- 
ous Rhenish wines are obtained. From Cologne to its mouths, the Rhine flows through 
alow level country, and soon after entering the Netherlands, divides it into two arms, 
the left, called the Waal, uniting with the Maas near Fort Loevestein, and forming the 
Merwede or Merwe, which below Dordrecht takes the name of the Old Maas; the right 
arm, called the Rhine, a little above Arnheim, throws off the New Yssel, originally a 
canal, cut by Drusus to connect the Rhine with the Old Yssel. Flowing on to Wijk bij 
Duurstede, the Rhine divides again into the Lek, which unites with the New Maas near 
Ysselmonde, and the Kromme Rhine, which at Utrecht parts into the Vecht and the Old 
Rhine, the latter as a small stream entering the North sea by the Katwijk canal to the 
n.w. of Leyden. The delta of the Rhine, which extends from about 51° 35’ to 52° 20' n. 
lat., and occupies nearly 50,000 sq.m. of territory, belonging to the Dutch provinces of 
North and South Holland, Utrecht, and Guelderland, requires to be protected by strong 
embankments. The principal of these, which begin at Wesel, are about 25 or 30 ft. 
above the lowest level of the river. Several canals connect the Rhine with the Rhone 
and Saone, the Scheldt, Meuse, and Danube, and thus open a line of communication 
with France and Belgium on the one side, and with the Netherlands and every part of 
Germany on the other. -The commerce and navigation of the Rhine, which are of vast 
extent and great importance, used before 1805 to be regulated by treaties between the 
different states through which it passes, all of which levied tolls on vessels and goods 
entering their respective territories, and thus produced an accumulation of duties which 
pressed heavily on the transit trade. Steam navigation is, however, conducted with 
greater regularity and energy on the Rhine than on any other river of Germany; and of 
late years, since the main lines of railway, running on either side of the river, have been 
connected by railway bridges across the river, additional importance and extension have 
been given to the commercial relations of all the countries connected with the Rhine. 
Bridges cross the river at Cologne, Mainz, Mannheim, and a few other places. 


RHINE, CONFEDERATION or THE. See CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 


RHINE-WINE is a term of very general signification, applied, however, most fre- 
quently to those wines produced in the Rheingau (q.v.). The most valued and costly of 
these are the Schloss-Johannisberger, Hochheimer, Kloster-Erbacher, Riidesheimer, 
Steinberger, Griifenberger, Rauenthaler, Rothenberger, Scharlachberger, and Marko- 
brunner. The red Rhine-wines, of which the Asmannshiuser is the most celebrated, are 
not nearly so much prized as the white; neither have they the strength or bouquet of the 
latter. The wines of the lower Rhine, from Diisseldorf downward, are generally of 
inferior quality. See GERMAN WINEs. 

The term Rhine-wine, in its general signification, includes the Pfalz and Moselle 
wines. It is now generally held in Germany that Rhine-wines that have been properly 
kept for 3 or 4 years are in the most wholesome condition for use; the very old stocks 
no longer find a ready market except in Russia and England. 


RHINOCEROS (Gr. nose-horned), a genus of pachydermata ordinaria, containing the 
jargest and most powerful of terrestrial mammalia, except the elephants. There are at 
least 7 or 8 existing species, al] natives of the warm parts of Asia, the Indian archipelago, 
and Africa; and numerous fossil species have been discovered in the newest geological 
deposits. The form of the rhinoceros is clumsy and uncouth; its aspect dull and heavy. 
The limbs are thick and strong; each foot is terminated by three toes, which are covered 
with broad hoof-like nails. The tail is small, and terminated by a small tuft. The ears 
are moderately large; the eyes very small. The head is large, the muzzle prolonged, 
and the nasal bones combined into an arch for the support of a horn, which, however, 
does not spring from them, but merely from the skin; a second horn, in some of the 
epecies, growing above it, in like manner springing from the skin, and resting 
for support on the bone of the forehead. The upper lip is more or less prolonged 
and prehensile, in some of the species so much so that it is capable of being used to pick 
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up very small objects, The whole body, head, and limbs are covered with an extremely 
thick and hard skin, which in none of the existing species exhibits more than mere 
traces of hair, although there is evidence that some of the extinct ones were covered with 
fur; and the hardness of the skin being such that in some of the species it has not pliancy 
enough to permit the movements of the animal, it is in a manner jointed by means of 
folds on the neck, behind the shoulders, in front of the thighs, and on the limbs. 

The horn of the rhinoceros is a very remarkable organ, and a powerful weapon of 
offense and defense. With it also the animal can root up bushes or small trees, the 
foliage or fruit of which it desires to eat. It is of a perfectly homogeneous structure 
“see Horns), and solid. 

The different species of rhinoceros display some ditferences of dentition. None of 
the species displays a high degree of intelligence. Although usually harmless, they 
are easily provoked, and show much capriciousness of temper. When irritated they 
become very dangerous; and although usually slow in their movements, they can, 
upon occasion, run rapidly. Their great weight and strength enable them to force their 
way through jungles, breaking down the smaller trees before them. The hide is proof 
against the claws of the lion or tiger, and is not to be penetrated by a leaden bullet, 
except at a very short distance, or in some of the thinner parts about the neck and chest. 
Bullets of iron or tin are used for shooting them. 

The species of rhinoceros agree in being found sometimes solitary or in pairs, some- 

times in little companies, never in large herds. 
_ The Inpran Ruryoceros (2. Jndicus) is a native of the continental parts of the East 
Indies, and lives chiefly in marshy jungles on the banks of lakes and rivers, often wal- 
lowing in the mud, with which it encases itself, apparently as a protection against 
insects, which annoy it notwithstanding the thickness of its hide. It is the largest known 
species of rhinoceros, a large specimen being rather more than 5 ft. in height. The horn 
is sometimes 3 ft. in length, and 18 in. in circumference at the base. The Indian rhi- 
noceros was known by very imperfect description to the ancient Greeks, receiving the 
very inappropriate name of Jndzan ass; and from accounts of it the fable of the unicorn 
probably originated. Individuals have from time to time been brought alive to Europe, 
and have proved tolerably quiet and tractable, feeding with apparent satisfaction on 
moistened hay, vegetables, pulse, grain, etc.—The JAVANESE RHINOCEROS (R. Javanicus, 
or &. Sondaicus) is a somewhat smaller species, also one-horned. Sumatra has a two- 
horned species (R. Swmatrensis).—Different species of rhinoceros, all two-horned, are 
found in almost all parts of Africa, and one or more of them were known to the ancient 
Romans.—The Bove.ez, or Buack Rutnoceros (RK, bicornis or R. Africanus), of south 
Africa, is the smallest of all the known species. It is of a black color, and its first horn 
is rather thick than long, its second short and conical. It is a fierce and dangerous 
animal, capable of great activity, and more dreaded by the south African hunter than 
the lion itself.—The Krrrioa (2. keitloa) is larger, and has the two horns nearly equal 
in length, the foremost horn curved backward the other curved forward. It is also a 
native of south Africa, and much dreaded both on account of its strength and its ferocity. 
—The WuitE RHINOCEROS (R. stmus), or Mucuuco, or MoONooHO, is the largest of the 
well ascertained African species. See illus., MAMMALIA, vol. IX. 

No species of rhinoceros is prolific. One young one only is produced at a birth, and 
the intervals are long. The flesh of the rhinoceros is used for food. That of the differ- 
ent species is somewhat variously esteemed. The skin is used in the East Indies for 
shields; in south Africa it is sliced up into thongs. 

The earliest remains of the rhinoceros are found in miocene strata, and in the subse- 
quent tertiary deposits they frequently occur. Ten species have been described. A 
two-horned species was found by Pallas in the frozen gravel of Siberia, along with the 
mammoth, still covered with a shaggy coat of long wool, and having its flesh preserved. 


RHINOPLASTIC OPERATION. When a portion or the whole of the nose has been 
destroyed by accident or disease, the deficiency may be restored by a transplantation of 
skin from an adjoining healthy part. When the whole nose has to be replaced, the 
following course is usually adopted. A triangular piece of leather is cut into the shape 
of the nose, and is extended on the forehead with its base uppermost; its boundaries, when 
thus flattened, are marked out on the skin with ink. Any remains of the old nose are 
then pared away, and a deep groove is cut round the margins of the nasal apertures. 
When the bleeding from these incisions has stopped, the marked portion of the skin of the 
forehead must be carefully dissected away, till it hangs by a narrow strip between the 
eyebrows. When the bleeding from the forehead ceases, the flap must be twisted on 
itself, so that the surface which was originally external may remain external in the new 
position, and its edges must be fastened with stitches into the grooves prepared for their 
reception. The nose thus made is supported with oiled lint, and well wrapped in flan- 
nel, to keep up the temperature. When complete adhesion has taken place, the twisted 
strip of skin may be cut through, or a little slip may be cut out of it, so that the surface 
may be uniformly smooth. When only a part of the nose, as one side only, or the 
septum, requires to be restored, modifications of the above operation are required, and 
the skin, instead of being taken from the forehead, is taken from the cheek or the upper 
lip. For further details regarding this important operation the reader is referred to 
Fergusson's Practical Surgery, See SKIN-GRAFTING. 
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This operation 1s popularly known as the Taliacotian Operation, from its having been 
first performed by Taliacotius, who was professor of anatomy and surgery at Bologna, 
where he died in 1553. The work in which the operation is described was not published 
for more than 40 years afterhis death. It appeared in 1597, under the title De Curtorum 
Chirurgia per Insitionem libri duo. Instead of taking the skin for the new nose from the 
forehead, he took it from the arm of his patient, and there is no reason why the operation 
which he describes, although inferior in many respects to that at present adopted, should 
not be successful. The difficulty of keeping the arm sufficiently long in apposition with 
the face (a period of about 20 days), was doubtless one of the reasons for selecting the 
forehead in preference as the part from which to take the skin. Thename of Taliacotius 
has been mainly popularized in this country by a well-known coarse joke in Butler’s 
Hudibras. There is, however, little foundation for the view which Butler takes of the 
operation. Taliacotius discusses the advantages and disadvantages of taking the skin 
from the arm (he does not suggest any other part of the body) of another person, but he 
comes to the conclusion that it would be impossible to keep two persons so fastened 
together for the necessary time, that no motion of the parts in apposition should occur, 
and he adds that he never heard of the plan being attempted. It is almost unnecessary 
to add that even if a nose were manufactured from the skin of a second person, there is 
not the slightest reason for apprehending that it would suddenly die and drop off on the 
death of the original proprietor of the skin, notwithstanding the cases to the contrary 
recorded, as illustrative of the power of sympathy, by Van Helmont, Campanella, sir 
Kenelm Digby, and others. This astounding notion was resuscitated not many years ago 
by M. Edmund About in a popular novel, entitled Le Nez dun Notaire. 


RHIPIPTERA. See STREPSIPTERA. 


RHIZANTHEZ (RuizoGeEns of Lindley) are a very remarkable natural order of plants, 
They are parasitical plants, brown, yellow, or purple, never of a green color, destitute of 
true leaves, and having cellular scales instead. The stem is amorphous and fungus-like: 
sometimes, as in rafflesia (q.v.), there is no stem; but the flowers arise immediately from 
the surface of the branch or stem to which the plant is parasitically attached. Spiral 
vessels are either few or wanting, and the substance is chiefly cellular tissue. While 
their general structure thus associates them with fungi, which they resemble also in their 
mode of decay, they have the flowers and sexual organs of phanerogamous plants. The 
flowers are moncecious, dicecious, or hermaphrodite. Lindley regards these plants as 
forming a class distinct from the other phanerogamous plants (ewogens and endogens), and 
as one of the connecting links between them and the cryptogamous plants (thallogens 
and acrogens). 'There are not many more than 50 known species in all, of which one or 
two are found in the s. of Europe, the others in Africaand the warmer parts of Asia and 
America. Cynomorium coccinewm (balanophoracee) is found in Malta, and is the fungus 
melitensis of apothecaries, long celebrated for arresting hemorrhages. Others are like- 
wise used as styptics. Cytinus hypocistis (cytinaceew) grows on the roots of species of 
cistus in the s. of Europe. Its extract (succus hypocistidis) is used as an astringent in 
hemorrhages and dysentery. A species of ombrophytum (balanophoracee) springs up 
suddenly after rain in Peru, like a fungus, is insipid, and is cooked and eaten under the 
name of mays del monte. Different species of balanophora are very abundant in northern 
India. They are found in the Himalaya at an elevation of 10,000 ft. producing great 
knots on the roots of maple trees, oaks, etc., which are sought after by the Thibetans, 
and carried into Thibet, where they are made into very beautiful cups. 


RHIZOPODA (Gr. rhizon, a root, and poda, feet), an important class of the lowest of 
the animal subkingdoms, the protozoa. In all the organisms of this class, the body is 
eomposed of a simple gelatinous substance, to which the term ‘‘sarcode” is applied; and 
in all locomotion is performed by the protrusion of processes which, from their function, 
are termed ‘‘ pseudopodia,”’ or false feet. As in the case of all the protozoa, except the 
infusoria, there is n0 mouth or intestinal tube. 

As a typical form of rhizopod, the ameba a minute animal readily obtained in this 
country, may be taken. On placing one of these organisms (obtained from a pond, or 
from a bottle containing some vegetable infusion) under the microscope, it is seen to 
resemble a roundish mass of semi-transparent jelly, altogether devoid of life. Soon, 
however, the animal begins to push out in various directions portions of the gelatinous 
mass of which it consists, and by the alternate expansion and retraction of these pro- 
longations it effects a slow and somewhat irregular locomotion. Should these processes 
come in contact with anything fit for food, they grasp it and coalesce around it, and the 
morsel soon becomes inclosed in the interior of the body, much as (to use an illustration 
employed by Prof. Greene in his Manual of the Protozoa) a stone may be forced into the 
interior of a lump of clay, or similar plastic material. When all that is nourishing is 
absorbed, the indigestible remains are ejected through some part of the body. A nucleus 
may generally be observed, and at times (but not permanently) one or more clear vesicles 
may be noticed, containing a fluid which is apparently furnished during the process of 
digestion. The members of the genus ameba (containing at least three species) may be 
regarded as representing the simplest forms of animal life. Closely allied to the amaba 
is the actiénophrys, or sun-animalcule, and both these genera are completely naked. In 
difflugia the ‘‘ sarcode” is invested with 4 membranous oval coat with an aperture at one 
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POPULATION AND AREA OF RHODE ISLAND BY COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH CENSUS: 1890.) 
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end, from which thé pseudopodia project. In ascella the soft parts are protected py a 
discoid or hemispherical shield, open below ; while in the foraminifera (q.v.), the soft 
part is invested with a calcareous shell, which is sometimes simple, but more commonly 
consists of an agglomeration of minute chambers. 

Various classifications of the rhizopods have been proposed by different zoologists. 
That of Greene, in which they are simply divided into amebea and foraminifera, is suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, All the amebea are microscopic, and seldom exceed +; 
of an in. in diameter. The foraminifera (q.v.) are somewhat larger. 

Among the most important contributions to our knowledge of this department of the 
animal kingdom must be mentioned: Schultze, Ueber den Organismus der Polythala- 
mien, 1854 ; Williamson, On the Recent Foraminifera of Great Britain, 1858 ; Claparede 
et Lachmann, Htudes sur les Infusotires et les Rhizopodes, 1858-60 ; Carpenter, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Foraminifera, 1861 ; and Hackel, Die Radiolarien, 1862. 


RHODE ISLAND, a New England state and one of the original thirteen ; between lati- 
tudes 41°18' and 42° 3’ n. ; longitudes, 71° 8’ and 71° 53’ w. ; bounded on the n. and e. 
by Massachusetts ; on the s. by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the w. by Connecticut ; length 
from n. to s.,48 m. ; breadth, 37 m. ; total area, 1250 sq.m., or 800,000 acres ; land sur- 
face, 1085 sq.m. It is the smallest state in the Union. 

Rhode Island, officially styled the state of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
is believed to be the Vinland of the Norsemen, who explored this coast at about 1000 
A.D. (See VINLAND.) The aboriginal inhabitants were the Narragansetts. The first 
white settler was Roger Williams, who in 1636 was banished from Massachusetts Bay 
Colony for opposing its theocratic government, and who, with others from Salem, 
founded Providence. In 1637 William Coddington, John Clarke, and others, adherents 
of Anne Hutchinson, were driven from Massachusetts and bought Aquidneck Island, 
now Rhode Island, where they founded Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639. In 1642-3 
Warwick was settled, and in that year Williams went to England to obtain a charter 
(granted Mar. 14, 1644). This instrument was liberal in its terms, and under it the four 
settlements joined in a loosely formed but popular government. In 1651, however, 
Coddington obtained an appointment as governor for life of Rhode Island, but Williams 
obtained a revocation of this charter, and in 1663 secured one incorporating the colony 
of ‘‘ Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.’’ In 1664 Block Island was added. 
The liberty of conscience allowed made the colony a popular refuge, and the growth of 
commerce brought it great prosperity, but it suffered severely during King Philip’s War 
in 1675, though the contest was waged without its consent. Like Connecticut, it did 
not surrender its charter to Andros in 1686. Rhode Island entered warmly into the 
revolution, and furnished the first naval squadron fitted out. From 1776-79 Newport 
was occupied by the British. On May 29, 1790, Rhode Island ratified the constitution 
of the United States, being the last of the 13 colonies to accept it. The restrictions 
placed on suffrage and the inequality of representation led in 1840-42 to popular at- 
tempts to set aside the legal government and to make Thomas Wilson Dorr (q.v.) gov- 
ernor under a new constitution. In Nov., 1842, a more just constitution was adopted, 
and went into effect in May, 1848. During the civil war Rhode Island furnished 23,699 
men to the national forces. 

ToPpoGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, ETC.—The surface of the state is hilly in the north, but the 
highest elevation, Pascoag, is only 394 ft. The streams generally are small, but furnish 
fine water power for manufactures. The Blackstone river, known in its lower course 
as the Pawtucket or Seekonk, empties into Providence river or bay, of which the Paw- 
tuxet is another tributary. The Pawcatuck forms part of the boundary with Connecti- 
cut. Narragansett bay extends inland about 28 miles, and has as arms Greenwich bay, 
Providence bay or river, and Mt. Hope bay and Taunton river. Its largest island, 
Rhode Island, 15 miles long, is bounded on the east by Sakonnet river, an arm of the 
ocean. Newport harbor is one of the finest in the world. The islands next in size are 
Canonicut, Prudence, and Block. The total shore line of coast and bay is about 245 
miles. There are several large ponds in the southwest. The greater part of the state is 
drift underlaid by Laurentian or Eozoic rocks ; but the islands and parts of the west 
and northeast shores of the bay belong to the carboniferous period. The chief minerals 
are anthracite coal of inferior quality, iron ore, limestone abounding in fossils, marble, 
serpentine, sandstone, and granite. The fauna and flora are like those of the adjacent 
states. The most common trees are the oak, chestnut, walnut, pine, and cedar. 

CLIMATE, AGRICULTURE, ETC.—The climate is in general mild, the yearly tempera- 
ture at Providence being 47.91°, at Newport, 49.39° ; the average annual rainfall at 
Providence is 44.81 inches. The soil of the islands and the towns east of the bay is fer- 
tile ; west of the bay the land is best adapted to grazing. Less than five per cent. of the 
CS eseme are engaged in agriculture, and the annual production averages about 

? ’ : 

MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, ETC.—The U.S. census of 1890 reported for Rhode 
fsland, 3377 manufacturing establishments, employing $126,483,401 capital and 85,976 
persons, paying $37,927,921 for wages and $76,253,023 for materials, and having a com- 
bined output valued at $142,500,625. The first cotton factory in America was erected 
on the Pawtucket river in 1790. Providence is the leading market for print cloths 
in the United States; besides its immense cotton and woolen mills, it is also noted 
for the world-renowned Corliss engine-works, and for its manufactures of jewelry, silver: 
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ware, hardware, and sewing machines; Pawtucket, for its extensive print, dyeing, and 
bleaching works, files and cardboard; Woonsocket, its cotton manufactures; Valley 
Falls its horse-shoes; and Bristol, its rubber works, and its torpedo boats, launches, and 
yachts. The shell fisheries are important. The commerce is chiefly domestic. Provi- 
dence receives large quantities of coal and cotton for the neighboring states, as well as 
for the home supply, and ships manufactured goods. Much merchandise is also landed 
and shipped at this point for the Boston trade. The customs districts are Providence, 
Newport, Bristol, and Warren. The principal railroads are those controlled by the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford and the New York and New England corporations; 
total steam and street railroad mileage, about 600. The first bank was founded in Provi- 
dencein 1791. In 1896 there were 57 national banks in operation, with capital $19,337,050, 
circulation $8,001,046, deposits $20,690,399; 6 state banks, capital $916,675, deposits 
$735,468; 8 loan and trust companies, capital $2,816,466, deposits $21,117,888; and 35 
mutual savings banks, depositors 135,252, deposits $68,732,904, resources $72,641,386. 

CHURCHES, EDUCATION, ETC.—The leading religious denominations are the Roman 
Catholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, and Methodist Episcopal. The 
first church was organized in Providence in 1638; the first public school in Newport in 
1640, and the present public school system in 1828. The annual expenditure for public 
schools is $1,863,000; the enrolment, 58,000; the average daily attendance, 41,000. Value 
of public school property over $4,000,000. The daily attendance has increased under the 
compulsory education law. The state normal school is at Providence, also Brown Uni- 
versity (q. v.), and the college of agriculture and mechanic arts at Kingston. Redwood 
library, founded in Newport in 1747, was the fourth public library founded in New Eng- 
land. There are besides this about 72 libraries of 1000 volumes and upward each, aggre- 
gating 580,000 volumes. The first newspaper was the Rhode Island Gazette, printed in 
Newport in 1782. There are now about 75 publications in the state. 

Several of the state prisons, reform schools, and asylums are located at Cranston; and 
state schools for the deaf and dumb and for neglected children are at Providence. The 
Rhode Island hospital, Butler hospital, and Dexter asylum are also in Providence. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC.—Newport and Providence are the capitals. The legislature con- 
sists of a senate of 87 members (one from each town) and a house of representatives 
not exceeding 72 members. Two sessions are held annually, one at Newport, on the 
last Tuesday in May, and an adjournment from it at Providence. The state elections 
are held annually, but the adjutant-general holds office five years. The governor’s 
salary is $8000. Since 1888 a residence and home in the state for two years and in the 
town or city for six months preceding an election have been the only qualifications for 
voting. ‘The Supreme Court consists of five judges, serving practically for life. The 
legal rate of interest is six per cent. Judgments outlaw in twenty years ; notes and 
open accounts in six years. New ballot laws based on the Australian system (q.v.) were 
adopted in 1889. Non-taxpayers are required to register annually before December 81st. 
Gross neglect or misbehavior, continued drunkenness, desertion for five years, or even 
less at discretion of court, are the principal causes for divorce. Residence required, one 
year ; no statutory provision as to re-marriage. The state has four electoral votes, 
which have been cast as follows: 1792, Washington and Adams; 1796, Adams and 
Ellsworth ; 1800, Adams for President, 4, while the vote for vice-president was broken 5 
1804, Jefferson and Clinton ; 1808, Pinckney and King ; 1812, De Witt Clinton and 
Ingersoll ; 1816, Monroe and Tompkins; 1820, Monroe and Tompkins; 1824, John 
Quincy Adams and Calhoun ; 1828, John Quincy Adams and Rush ; 1832, Clay and Ser- 
geant ; 1836, Van Buren and Johnson ; 1840, Harrison and Tyler ; 1844, Clay and Frey- 
linghuysen ; 1848, Taylor and Fillmore; 1852, Pierce and King ; 1856, Fremont and 
Dayton ; 1860, Lincoln and Hamlin ; 1864, Lincoln and Johnson ; 1868, Grant and Col- 
fax ; 1872, Grant and Wilson ; 1876, Hayes and Wheeler ; 1880, Garfield and Arthur ; 
1884, Blaine and Logan; 1888, Harrison and Morton; 1892, Harrison and Reid; 1896, 
McKinley and Hobart. 

The national guard has an authorized strength of over 1500 officers and men and an 
actual strength of over 1800. There are over 83,000 men in the state liable to military 
duty; several state armories, and a naval reserve militia. 

FINANCES.—The U.S. census, 1890, gave the state debt as $422,983; no county debt; 
municipal debt, $12,499,254; school district debt, $119,880; total debt, less the sinking 
fund, $13,042,117. The assessed valuation, 1896, exceeded $359,500,000. 

PoPpuLATION.—There are five counties; for population, 1890, see Census Tables, Vol. 
XV. The population of the state, 1780, was 17,935; 1790, 68,825; 1820, 83,059; 1840, 
108,830; 1860, 174,620; 1880, 276,531; 1890, 345,506. The cities are Providence, popula- 
tion, 132,146; Pawtucket, 27,633; Woonsocket, 20,880; Newport, 19,457. 

See histories by Arnold (N. Y., 1859) and G. W. Greene (Providence, 1877); W. A. 
Greene’s The Providence Plantations (Providence, 1886). 


RHODES, an island now belonging to Asiatic Turkey, and long an important, wealthy, 
and independent state of ancient Greece, in the Mediterranean, lies off the s.w. coast of 
Anatolia, from the nearest point of which it is distant about 12m. It is 45 m. long and 
20 m. in greatest breadth, and is traversed in the direction of its length—from n.e. to 
s.w.—by a chain of mountains, which reach in Mount Artemira (the former Atabyros) a 
height of 4070 ft., and in Mount Artamiti of near 6000 ft. Pop. about 30,000. Its cli- 
mate is temperate and its valleys fertile, producing oil, oranges, citron, etc. 


Rhodes. 


Rhodes, the ancient Rhodos, was inhabited at a very early period. The Telchines, 
who are asserted by tradition to have been its most ancient inhabitants, are said to have 
migrated hither from Crete. It was not, however, until the immigration of a branch of 
the Doric race that the distinctive national character of the Rhodians became fixed. The 
first immigration of Dorians seems to have taken place before the Trojan war, for 
Rhodes is said to have sent nine ships to Troy under the leadership of the Heracleid 
Tlepolemus. Situated between the three ancient continents, a position highly favorable 
to the development of commercial enterprise, the Rhodians at an early period rose to 
great prosperity and affluence. Their three most ancient towns were Lindus, JIalysus, 
and Camirus, and they planted numerous colonies not only on the shores in their vicinity, 
but also on the coast of Lycia, Italy, Sicily, and Spain. At the end of the 5th c. B.c. 
they founded the city of Rhodes (q.v.); and, after this event, the history of the island is 
comprised in that of the city. 


RHODES, an ancient and famous maritime city, capital of the island of the same 
name, and situated on the n.e. extremity of that island. The modern city, which is 
now called Kastro, has an imposing appearance. Its site is admirable, and it rises in 
the form of an amphitheater behind the fortified harbors, of which there are two, sepa- 
rated from each other by a narrow quay. At the entrance to the harbors stand the two 
large quadrangular towers of St. John and St. Michael. The harbors, however, are now 
neglected, only one of them being used and this one choked up by sand. The town, 
overlooked by mosques and minarets, consists of ill-built houses and gloomy streets. 
The tortuous ‘‘ Knights’ Road”’ has still a feudal aspect. The earthquakes of 1851, of 
1856, and of 1863, as well as the frightful powder-explosion in 1856, caused by a flash of 
lightning, did much to devastate the town. By the powder-explosion, the church of St. 
John, built in 1500, and the Grand Master’s palace were shattered. Pop. about 11,000, 
of whom 500 are Turks, 1500 Jews, and the rest Greeks. 

The city of Rhodes was founded in 408 B.c., and was built on a regular plan, the 
unity and harmony of its architecture being secured by the circumstance that the design 
of the whole was the work of one man. It was girt about by strong walls, surmounted 
by towers, and was provided with two excellent harbors. But it was remarkable for the 
number and excellence of its paintings, sculptures, and statues, as well as for the beauty 
and strength of its architecture. At the entrance of one of its ports stood a gigantic 
brazen statue of Helios, 70 cubits in height, and called the Colossus of Rhodes. Besides 
this statue, which is described as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, 3,000 
others, of which 100 were colossal, adorned the city. The capital of a fertile and flour- 
ishing island, and the great center of the commerce of the Mediterranean, Rhodes long 
enjoyed great prosperity. The arts were also prosecuted with assiduity, and intellectual 
activity manifested itself here long after it had declined in most parts of Greece. The 
first meridian of the ancient geographers passed through Rhodes. From the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war to the middle of the 4th c. B. c., Rhodes was alternately in 
league with Athens and in arms against that city. Like the rest of Greece, it submitted 
to the victorious Alexander, and received a Macedonian garrison; but on the death of 
Alexander, 323 B.c., the Rhodians rose upon and expelled the intruders. From this time 
to the overthrow of the Macedonian monarchy, Rhodes largely extended its territories, 
and rose to great commercial and naval importance. After the death of Cesar, whose 
side the Rhodians had taken against Pompey in the civil war, they were defeated in a 
naval engagement by Cassius, who in 42 B.c. entered the city by force, massacred the 
hostile leaders, seized the public property, and rifled the temples. This visitation broke 
the power of Rhodes, but it long continued to maintain its prestige as a seat of learning. 
During several centuries Rhodes remained in the power of the Greek emperors. In 1310 
the grand master of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem settled here, and here the breth- 
ren remained till the 16th century. (See St. JoHN oF JERUSALEM, IXNIGHTS OF.) 

RHODES, Ceci, statesman and financier, was born in England in 1852, and was the 

younger son of an English gentleman of moderate means. After his education was com. 
pleted he went out to Cape Colony, Africa, where he at first met with but little success. 
At a time when the De Beers mine (with which his name was afterwards so prominently 
connected) was anything but prosperous, Mr. Rhodes combined various Kimberley mines 
under his direction, and amassed a large fortune. Cape politics attracted him, and he 
represented West Barkly for a short period, and held a position in the ministry of Sir T. 
Scanlon. On the fall of the Spriggs ministry, a new government, with Mr. Rhodes as 
prime minister took office at the Cape, July 17, 1890. In December, 1895, an armed 
force of the British South African company, under command of Dr. Jameson, made a 
sudden invasion of the Transvaal republic, and was defeated by the Boers, those not 
killed being captured. The invasion threatened serious international complications. 
Premier Rhodes was charged with being an instigator of the invasion, and a British 
parliamentary commission in 1897 fixed the responsibility on him and Alfred Beit. 


RHODESIA, named after Cecil Rhodes, is the district of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, comprising chiefly Mashonaland and Matabeleland. The river Zambesi flows 
through it. It covers an area of about 125,000 sq. m. 


RHOD’IAN LAW is the earliest system of marine law known to history, said to be 
compiled by the Rhodians after they had by their commerce and naval victories obtained 
the sovereignty of the sea, about 900 years before the Christian era. Cicero refers to the 
Rhodians as illustrious for their naval discipline. The collection of marine institutions 
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termed Rhodian laws is to be found in Vinnius, but their authenticity is doubted. Some 
sar that the Romans adopted these laws during the first Punic war; others say that 
Justinian incorporated them with the Roman law. 


RHODIUM (symb. R., Rh, and Ro, according to different chemists; eq. 52—new 
system, 104—sp. gr. 12.1) is one of the metals of the platinum group. It is a white, 
very hard metal, resembling aluminium rather than silver. It fuses less easily than 
platinum. It is ductile and malleable when pure and after fusion, and insoluble in 
all acids; but when alloyed in small quantity with platinum, copper, bismuth, or lead, 
it dissolves with them in aqua regia. It usually forms about one-half per cent of the ore 
of platinum, from which it is extracted by a complicated process, for details of which we 
must refer to Deville and Debray’s ‘‘ Memoir on Platinum and its Ores,” in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique for 1859. Three oxides, two sulphides, and one chloride of 
rhodium have been obtained and examined by chemists. The sesquichloride unites with 
several soluble chlorides to form crystallizable double salts, which are of a rose color 
(whence the name rhodium, from the Gr. rhodon, a rose). An alloy of steel, with a 
small quantity of rhodium, is said to possess extremely valuable properties; and accord- 
ing to Deville, an alloy of 80 or more parts of rhodium with 70 of platinum, is easily 
worked, and is not attacked by aqua regia, and hence it forms an excellent material for 
crucibles. This metal was discovered in 1803 by Wollaston. 


RHODODENDRON (Gr. rose-tree), a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order 
ericee, having 10 stamens, a very small calyx, a bell-shaped or somewhat funnel-shaped 
corolla, and a capsule splitting up through the dissepiments. The buds in this and 
nearly allied genera, as azalea (q.v.), are scaly and conical. The species are numerous; 
they have evergreen leaves, and many of them are of great beauty both in foliage and in 
flowers. A few small species are natives of continental Europe and of Siberia; but the 
greater number belong to the temperate parts of North America, and to the mountains 
of India. R. maximum, so designated when the far larger Indian species were unknown, 
is common in America as an ornamental shrub. It is a large shrub or small tree, which 
forms impenetrable thickets on many parts of the Alleghany mountains, and has a 
magnificent appearance when in flower. The leaves are large, oblong, acute, stalked, 
leathery, dark-green and shining above, rusty brown beneath. The flowers are large, in 
umbellate corymbs, varying in color from pale carmine to lilac. This species is quite 
hardy in Britain; as is also &. ponticum, a very similar species, with narrower and more 
pointed leaves, which are of the same color on both sides, a native of western Asia, and 
apparently also of the s. of Spain. J. catawbiense, a native of the southern parts of the 
Alleghanies, with large purple flowers; &. Caucasicum, the name of which indicates its 
origin; and R. aborewm, a native of Nepavl, with very dense heads of large scarlet flow- 
ers, and leaves 4 to 6 in. long, attaining in its native country a height of 30 or 40 ft., are 
also fine species, and well known. Most of the extremely numerous varieties now com- 
mon in our gardens and shrubberies have been produced from them by hybridizing or 
®therwise.—Many splendid species of rhododendron have recently been discovered in 
the Himalaya, the Khasia hills, and other mountainous parts of India, by Dr. Hooker 
and others; and some of them have begun to be introduced into cultivation in Europe. 
It is impossible for us to notice more thana few. J. Falconert is described as in foliage 
the most superb of all, the leaves being 18 or 19 in. long. It is a tree 30 to 50 ft. high, 
with leaves only at the extremities of the branches. It grows in eastern Nepaul at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. R. argenteum has flowers 44 in. long, and equally broad, clus- 
tered, and very beautiful. &. Maddeni, R. Aucklandii, R. Hdgeworthtii, and others, have 
white flowers. . Dalhousie is remarkable as an epiphyte, growing on magnolias, lau- 
rels, and oaks. It is a slender shrub, bearing from 3 to 6 white lemon-scented bells, 44 
in. long, at the end of each branch. . Nuttalit has fragrant white flowers, said to be 
larger than those of any other rhododendron. All these belong to the Himalaya. In 
more southern latitudes, as on the Neilgherry hills and on the mountains of Ceylon, R. 
nobile prevails, a timber tree 50 to 70 ft. high, every branch covered with a blaze of crim- 
son flowers.—R. Keys? and R. Thibandiense, also natives of the n. of India, have flowers 
with nearly tubular corolla.—R. ferruginewm and R. hirsutum are small species, shrubs 
from 1 to 8 ft. in height, natives of the Alps, and among the finest ornaments of alpine 
scenery. They are called alpenrose (alpine rose) by the Germans. They are not easily 
cultivated in gardens, They have small carmine-colored flowers in umbellate clusters. 
The mountain slopes glow with their blossoms in July and August. The flora of the 
Himalaya contains a number of similar small species. R. anthopogon and R. setosum, 
dwarf shrubs with strongly-scented leaves, clothe the mountains in eastern Nepaul at an 
elevation of 12,000 ft. and upward, with a green mantle, brilliant with flowers in sum- 
mer. A. nivale is the most alpine of woody plants, spreading its small woody branches 
close to the ground, at an elevation of 17,000 ft. in Sikkim. AR. lapponicum, a pro- 
cumbent shrub, with small flowers, grows as far n. as human settlements have reached 
in Europe, Asia, and America.—Some of the species of this genus possess narcotic prop- 
erties. An oil obtained from the buds of R. ferruginewm and R. hirsutum is used by 
the inhabitants of the Alps, under the name olio di marmotta, as a remedy for pains in 
the joints, gout, and stone. R. chrysanthwm, a low shrub, with golden yellow flowers, 
native of Siberia, is also used in gout and rheumatism. R. cinnabarinum, a Himalayan 
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species, poisons goats which feed upon it, and when used for fuel causes inflammation 
of the face and eyes. But the flowers of R. arborewm are eaten in India, and Europeans 
make a pleasant jelly of them. 


RHODOMONTADE (also written RODOMONTADE) denotes a bragging, blustering style. 
The derivation of the word is found in Rodomont, a boastful character portrayed by the 
Italian poet, Lodovico Ariosto (q.v.) in his Orlando Furioso. 


RHOMBOID is a geometrical term applied to an oblong figure whose longer sides are 
horizontal and parallel, and whose shorter sides are oblique and parallel, giving two 
obtuse angles and two acute angles ; an oblique angled parallelogram. 


RHOMBUS. See PARALLELOGRAM. 


RHONE (Rhodanus of the Romans), which takes its rise in the Swiss Alps, on the 
western side of mount St. Gothard, not far from the sources of the Rhine, is the only 
important French river which falls into the Mediterranean. Its entire length, from its 
origin to the gulf of Lyons at its embouchures, is 504 m. and the area of its river basin 
38,000 sq. miles. The Rhone is, for its length, probably the most rapid river in the 
world. On issuing from its source it runs in a south-westerly direction through the 
canton of Valais, and after being swelled in its rapid course by the afflux of several 
tributaries, it takes a sudden turn to the n. near Martigny, and throws its waters into 
the lake of Geneva(q.v.). After issuing from the lake it takes up the turbid stream of 
the Arve, and, forcing its passage through a rocky gorge of the Jura chain, disappears 
below the rocks near fort lEcluse for a length of 3800 ft., forming the subterranean 
channel known as La Perte du Rhone. At St. Génis the Rhone enters a less mountainous 
district, and passing beyond the Jura district, flows through a low valley to Lyons, where 
it receives the Sadne. From Lyons it follows a southern direction past Vienne, Valence, 
Montélimart, Avignon, and Arles, bifurcating near Beaucaire and Tarascon into two 
main streams, the Greater and the Lesser Rhone, which inclose the delta known as the 

le de la Camargue, and finally merge their waters with those of the Mediterranean. 
The most important affluents of the Rhone are, on the right, the Ain, Sadne, Doubs, 
Ardéche, and Gard; on the left, the Arve, Isére, Dréme, and Durance. From Lyons 
southward the Rhone is easily navigable for steam packets; but the up-navigation 
owing to the rapid fall of the stream, and the sudden shifting of sand-banks, is attended 
with considerable difficulty, and is at times almost impracticable. On account of these 
and other obstructions, which are greatest near the mouths of the river, the communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean is chiefly effected by means of canals, which, communicating 
with several shore-lakes, as ’Etang de Berre and others, open a passage between the sea 
at Port du Bouc and the river at Arles, and thus obviate the necessity of navigating 
round the delta. In its upper and middle course the Rhone presents beautiful and 
varied scenery, enriched with a luxuriant southern vegetation, including grapes of 
superior quality, from which some of the finest wines of France are obtained; but below 
Avignon it passes through a broad, arid tract of country, and is bounded by swampy 
banks. The great natural commercial advantages of the Rhone have been considerably 
extended by means of numerous canals, which, by joining it to the Seine, the Loire, and 
the Rhine, have connected it with the Atlantic and the German oceans. 


RHONE, a small but important inland department of France, bounded on the n.w. 
and s. by the departments of Sadne-et-Loire and Loire; area, 1077 sq. m.; pop. ’96, 839,239. 
It lies almost wholly in the basin of the Rhone, and its great affluent the Sadne; 
its eastern boundary is formed by these rivers. The surface is almost entirely moun- 
tainous or hilly; the chief level stretches being the valley of the Saéne and the district 
s. and e. of Lyons. The principal productions are vines and mulberry-trees. The 
wines are famous for their excellent quality. Of the Macon wines, grown in the n., in 
the former district of Beaujolais, the best are the fine red wines of Chenas; of those 
grown in thes. of the department, called the vins du Rhéne, the finest are the red wines 
of Cote Rotie and the white wines of Condrieu. About one-tenth of the surface in 
vineyards; and the amount of wine made in 1895 was 29,150,000 gallons. Silks (see 
Lyons) are manufactured extensively, and numerous other branches of manufacture 
are actively carried on. ‘The industries of the department are mentioned under the 
names of the towns. The department is divided into the two arrondissements of Lyons 
and Villefranche. Capital, Lyons (q. v.). 

RHONE, BoucnEs pu. See BoucuHEs-Du-RHONE, 


RHOTACISM, the technical name given to the phonetic change of s to 7 when it occurs 
between two vowels. See the article on the letter R. 

RHUBARB, Ricum, a genus of plants of the natural order polygonee, closely allied 
to rumex (dock and sorrel), from which it differs in having nine stamens, three shield- 
like stigmas, and a three-winged achenium. The species, which are numerous, are large 
herbaceous plants, natives of the central regions of Asia, with strong, branching, almost 
fleshy roots; erect, thick, branching stems, sometimes 6 or 8 ft. high; the stems and 
branches while in the bud covered with large membranous sheaths. The leaves are 
large, stalked, entire, or lobed; the flowers are small, whitish or red, generally very 
numerous, in large loose panicles of many-flowered clusters. The roots are medicinal; 
but those of different species seem to possess their medicinal properties in very different 
degrees, or these properties are developed very variously in different soils and climates, 
or according to other circumstances not at all understood. It is not known what species 
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of rhubarb yields the valued rhubarb of commerce, which comes from inland parts of 
China or Chinese Tartary. Some of it reaches Europe by way of Canton, but the best 
is brought through Russia. It is commonly known, however, in America as Turkey rhu 
barb, because it was formerly brought by way of Natolia. 

The leaf-stalks of rhubarb contain an agreeable mixture of citric and malic acids, and 
when young and tender are much used, like apples, for tarts or pies, and also for making 
a kind of preserve. For these purposes different kinds of rhubarb are now very exten- 
sively cultivated in America, and in other temperate and cold countries, although it is 
only since the beginning of the present century that this valuable addition has been 
made to the plants of our kitchen-gardens; the species previously introduced having 
been cultivated merely as objects of curiosity, or for the sake of their roots. A number 
of species have been introduced into cultivation for their leaf-stalks. &. palmatum, the 
first species known, and which was once believed to yield the Turkey rhubarb, has 
roundish green leaf-stalks and half-palmate leaves, with pinnatifid pointed lobes, Its 
stalks are very inferior to every other kind in our gardens, both in size and quality, and 
the appearance of the leaf is very different. The other cultivated kinds, f. undulatum, 
R. rhaponticum, and R. hybridum, with endless varieties produced by the art of the gar- 
dener, all have broad, heart-shaped, undivided leaves, and the leaf-stalks flattened and 
grooved on the upper side. The leaf.stalks are often also of a reddish color, which in 
some of the finest varieties pervades their whole flesh. Rhubarb is propagated by seed, 
and the plants yield a crop in the second or third year, or by dividing the roots. It pre- 
fers a light rich soil; and the ground ought to be heavily manured every year. The 
plants are placed three or four feet apart, according to the size of the variety. The 
varieties which, by excessive manuring, are made to produce the most gigantic stalks, 
are not nearly so good in quality as the smaller kinds. Rhubarb is cultivated on a most 
extensive scale by market-gardeners. It is forced in winter and early spring by being 
placed in pots within houses, or by having pots inverted over it, and dung and straw 
heaped around; and forced rhubarb is more tender and delicate than that which grows 
in open air. 

There are few subjects in the materia medica which are so enveloped in obscurity as 
rhubarb. Even the period of its introduction into medicine is uncertain, for the descrip- 
tion given by Dioscorides of the drug which he designates rheon does not correspond 
with our rhubarb. It was probably introduced into Europe by the Arabian physicians, 
somewhat previous to the time of Avicenna, in whose writings the term vewund occurs 
—a name still used, with a slight alteration, for rhubarb by the Persians and Hindus. In | 
the British pharmacopeia no attempt is made to determine the species of rhewm used in 
medicine, and there can be no doubt that the roots of several species are usually to be 
found in the drug-market. According to the pharmacopeia, the root, deprived of its 
bark, is imported from ‘‘Chinese Thibet and Tartary.” Little is known of the chem- 
ical composition of rhubarb root further than that it yields a yellow coloring matter 
termed rhein (C2oHsO¢?), which is sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves freely in the 
alkalies, producing a reddish-brown liquid, from which the rhein may be precipitated in 
flakes on the addition of acetic acid. Rhubarb is very liable to adulteration; and if the 
adulterated rhubarb be in a state of powder, the detection of the fraud is very difficult. 

Rhubarb may be briefly described as a cathartic, an astringent, and a tonic. As 
a cathartic it chiefly operates by increasing the muscular action of the intestines; and 
when the cathartic action is over, there is generally more or less constipation, arising, as 
is usually supposed, from the astringent action then coming into play. The appetite is 
also improved, and the digestive process rendered more active, by the action of this 
drug. It must not be forgotten that the coloring matter of rhubarb passes into the 
serum of the blood and the secretions; and urine rendered red by its absorption has not 
unfrequently been confounded with bloody urine by practitioners ignorant of the very 
different chemical reactions of rhein and the coloring matter of blood. 

Rhubarb is one of the best aperients for general use in infancy, in consequence of 
the certainty of its action, and of its tonic and astringent properties, which are of much 
importance in the treatment of many infantile diseases, attended with imperfect diges- 
tion and irritation of the intestinal canal. In adults it is serviceable in chronic 
diarrhea and dysentery, when it is expedient to clean out the bowels. It is also a 
useful aperient in convalescence from exhausting disease, as being free from the risk 
of overacting; and for the same reason it is a useful medicine for persons who are 
constitutionally liable to over-purgation from trivial causes. 

The officinal preparations are the pulvis rhei compositus (composed of powdered rhu- 
barb, magnesia, and ginger, and popularly known as Gregory’s powder or mixture—the 
average dose being a teaspoonful), the pilula rhet composita (a compound rhubarb-pill, 
composed of rhubarb, aloes, myrrh, hard soap, oil of peppermint, and treacle—the dose, 
as an aperient, being ten or fifteen grains), the evtractwm rhei (dose from five to ten 
grains), the infusum rhei (dose from two to four fluid-ounces), and the tinctura rhe, 
which is usually given in doses of about a dram, in association with other aperients. 


RHUMB, or Ruoms (Lat. rhombus), a term introduced, according to Vitalis, into 
navigation by the Portuguese, and signifying at first a meridian, or especially the prin- 
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cipal meridian of amap. It then came to signify any vertical circle, whether a meridian 
or not, and hence any point of the compass. A ship is therefore said to saii cn a rhumb 
when its head is kept constantly directed to the same point of the compass. The rhumb- 
line thus crosses all meridians at the same angle, and corresponds exactly to what is 
known as the loxodromic lines (q.v.). In Mercator’s chart, the rhumb-line is a straight 
line (though not so in nature); but it must be carefully noticed that equal portions of 
it on the chart do not indicate equal distances on the surface of the globe, the divisions 
which are lowest in latitude always representing the greatest distance, and vice versd. 


RHYME, or Rue, is more properly, perhaps, written sme, as it does not seem to be 
derived from the Greek rhythm, but to be a native Teutonic word, from the same root, 
probably, as Ger. reihe, a row, verb revhen, to array; also rethen, a song or a chain-dance, 
oi which reém may be only a variety. In Ang.-Sax., rim-craeft, meant the art of num: 


? 


ering; 77man, to number; and thus rime, although a native Teutonic word; may ulti- - 


mately be from the same Aryan root as the Greek rhythm (q.v.), which etymologists 
derive from rheo, to flow. In early English, rhime (and the same is true of Ger. reim 
and the other forms of the word in other northern tongues as well as in the Romanic) 
meant simply a poem, a numbered or versified piece (compare Lat. nwmer?, numbers = 
verses, versification); but it has now come to signify what is the most prominent mark 
of versification in all these tongues, namely, the recurrence of similar sounds at certain 
intervals. As there may be various degrees and kinds of resemblance between two syl- 
lables, there are different kinds of rhyme. When words begin with the same consonant, 
we have alliteration (q.v.),which was the prevalent form of rhyme in the earlier Teutonic 
poetry (e. g., Anglo-Saxon). In Spanish and Portuguese, there isa peculiar kind of 
rhyme called assonance, consisting in the coincidence of the vowels of the corresponding 
syllables, without regard to the consonants; this accords well with the character of these 
languages, which abound in full-toned vowels, but is ineffective in English and other 
languages in which consonants predominate. In its more usual sense, however, rhyme 
denotes correspondence in the final syllables of words, and is chiefly used to mark the 
ends of the lines or verses in poetry. Complete identity in all the parts of the syllables 
constitutes what the French call vich rhyme, as in modeéle, fidéle; beauté, santé. But 
although such rhymes are not only allowed but sought after in French, they are consid- 
ered faulty in English, or rather as not true rhymes at all. No one thinks of making 
deplore rhyme with explore. Rhyming syllables in English must agree in so far, and differ 
in so far; the vowel and what follows it—if anything follow it—must be the same in both; the 
articulation before the vowel must be different. Thus, mark rhymes with lark, bark, ark, 
but not with remark. In the case of mark and ark, the absence of any initial articula- 
tion in the last of the two makes the necessary difference. As an example of rhyme 
where nothing follows the vowel, we may take be-low, which rhymes with fore-go, or 
with O/ but not with Jo. To make a perfect rhyme, it is necessary, besides, that the 
syllables be both accented; freeand merri/y can hardly be said to rhyme. It is almost 
needless to remark, that rhyme depends on the sound, and not on the spelling. 
Plough and enough do not make a rhyme, nor ease and decease. 

Such words as roaring, de-ploring, form double rhymes; and an-nwity, gra-tuity, triple 
rhymes. In double or triple rhymes, the first syllable must be accented, and the others 
cught to be unaccented, and to be completely identical. In the sacred Latin hymns of 
the middle ages, the rhymes are all double or triple. This was a necessity of the Latin 
language, in which the inflectional terminations are without accent, which throws the 
accent in most cases on the syllable next the last—do-lorum, vi-rorum, sup-plicia, con- 
‘icta. Although rhymes occur chiefly between the end-syllables of different lines, they 

re not unfrequently used within the same line, especially in popular poetry: 


And then to see how ye’re negleckit, 
How huff’d, and cuff’d, and disrespeckit. 


Burns, 
And ice mast-high came floating by. 
Coleridge. 
{SzE LEONINE VERSES.) 

When two successive lines rhyme, they form a couplet; three form a triplet. Often 
the lines rhyme alternately or at greater intervals, forming groups of four (quatrains) or 
more. A group of lines embracing all the varieties of meter and combinations of rhyme 
that occur in the piece, forms a section called a siave, sometimes a stanza, often, but 
improperly, a verse. In the days of acrostics (q.v.) and other conceits, it was the. fashion 
to interlace rhymes in highly artificial systems; the most complex arrangements still cur- 
rent in English are the sonnet (q.v.) and the Spenserian stanza, Tennyson has accus- 
tomed the English ear to a quatrain, in which, instead of alternate rhymes, the first 
line rhymes with the fourth, and the second with the third. See Mrrmr. 

It is a mistake to suppose that rhyme is a mere ornament to versification. Besides 
being in itself a pleasing musical accord, it serves to mark the endings of the lines and 
other sections of the meter, and thus renders the rhythm (q.v.) more distinct and appre- 
ciable than the accents alone can do. So much is this the case, that in French, in which 
the accents are but feeble, meter without rhyme is so undistinguishable from prose, that 
blank verse has never obtained a footing, notwithstanding the war once waged by French 
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scholars against rhymed versification. ‘‘The advantages of rhyme,” says Guest (English 
rhythms), ‘‘have been felt so strongly, that no people have ever adopted an accentual 
rhythm without also adopting rhyme.”” The Greek and Latin meters of the classic period, 
depending upon time or quantity, and not upon accent, were able to dispense with the 
accessory of rhyme; but, as has been well observed by Trench (Sacred Latin Poetry, 
Introduction, 1864), even ‘‘the prosodic poetry of Greece and Rome was equally obliged 
to mark this (the division into sections or verses), though it did it in another way. Thus, 
had dactyls and spondees been allowed to be promiscuously used throughout the hexa- 
meter (q.v.) line, no satisfying token would have reached the ear to indicate the close of 
the verse; and if the hearer had once missed the termination of the line, it would have 
been almost impossible for him to recover it. But the fixed dactyl and spondee at the 
end of the line answer the same purpose of strongly marking the close, as does the 
rhyme in the accentuated verse; and in other meters, in like manner, licenses permitted 
in the beginning of the line are excluded at its close, the motives for this greater strict- 
ness being the same.”’ . 

The objection that rhyme was ‘‘ the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame meter,” rests on ignorance of its real history. It cannot be considered 
as the exclusive invention of any particular people or age. It is something human, and 
universal as poetry or music—the result of the instinctive craving for well-marked recur- 
renceand accord. The oldest poems of the Chinese, Indians, Arabians, etc., are rhymed; 
so are those of the Irish and Welsh. In the few fragments of the earliest Latin poetry 
that are extant, in which the meter was of an accentual, not quantitative kind, there isa 
manifest tendency to terminations of similar sound. This native tendency was overlaid 
for atime by the importation from Greece of the quantitative meters; yet even under 
the dominance of this exotic system, rhyming verses were not altogether unknown; Ovid 
especially shows a liking for them: 


Quot ccelum stellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas; 


ahd in the decline of classicality they become more common. At last, when learning 
began to decay under the irruptions of the northern nations, and a knowledge of the 
quantity of words—a thing in a great measure arbitrary, and requiring to be learned—to 
be lost, the native and more natural property of accent gradually reappeared as the ruling 
principle of Latin rhythm, and along with it the tendency to rhyme. Itwas in this new 
vehicle that the early Christian poets sought to convey their new ideas and aspirations, 
The rhymes were at first often rude, and not sustained throughout, as if lighted upon by 
chance. Distinct traces of the adoption of rhyme are to be seen as early as the hymns 
of Hilary (died 368), and the system attained its greatest perfection in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. In refutation of the common opinion, that the Latin hymnologists of the 
middle ages borrowed the artof rhyme from the Teutonic nations, Dr. Guest brings the 
conclusive fact, that no poem exists written in a Teutonic dialect with final rhyme before 
Otfried’s Hvangely, which was written in Frankish about 870. Alliteration had previously 
been the guiding principle of Teutonic rhythms; but after a struggle, which was longer 
protracted in England than on the continent, it was superseded by end-rhymes.—See 
Guest’s History of English Rhythms (2 vols., Lond. 1838), where the whole subject is 
learnedly and elaborately treated; Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, Introduction (Lond. 
1864); F. Wolf, Ueber die Lats Sequenzen, und Leiche (Heid. 1841). 


RHYMER, THOMAS THE. See THoMAS THE RHYMER. 


RHYNCHONELLA, a genus of brachiopodous moilusca, characterized by its trigonal 
acutely-beaked shell, the dorsal valve of which is elevated in front and depressed at 
the sides, and the ventral valve is flattened or hollowed along the center. The genus 
is represented by two living species, the one from the icy seas of the north, and the 
other from New Zealand. The shells of both are black. No less than 250 species of 
fossil shells have been referred to the genus. ‘They occur in all formations from the 
lower Silurian upward. , 

RHYNCHOPH'CRA. See WEEVIL. 

RHYNCHOPS. See SKIMMER. 

RHYS, Jon, b. in Cardiganshire, Wales, June 21, 1840. After graduating from Jesus 
college, Oxford, studied at the Sorbonne, College of France, Heidelberg, Leipzig and 
Gottingen. He became professor of Celtic in Oxford university, 1877. He has published 
Lectures on Welsh Philology (A811); Celtic Britain (1882); Celtic Heathendom (1886); Studies 
in the Arthurian Legends (1891); and Rhind Lectures on the Early Ethnology of the British 
Isles (1890-91). He has also been co-editor of several Welsh texts. 


RHYTHM (Gr. rhythmos, any motion, especially a regulated, recurring motion; 
hence, measured motion, time, number), in its widest sense, may be defined as measured 
or timed movement, regulated succession. It seems to be a necessity for man, if move- 
ments of any kind are to be sustained for a length of time, that some more or less 
strict law of interchange should regulate the succession of the parts. It is even believed 
that the ground of this necessity may be discovered in the structure and functions of 
the human body. (See Bain, Zhe Senses and the Intellect.) When exemplified in the 
arrangement of matter into visible objects, as in sculpture, architecture, and other 
plastic arts, rhythm is usually called symmetry. Rhythm applied to the movements of 
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the body produces the dance. ‘‘ The rhythmical arrangement of sounds not articulated 
produces music, while from the like arrangement of articulate sounds we get the 
cadences of prose and the measures of verse. Verse may be defined as a succession of artic- 
ulate sounds, regulated by a rhythm so definite that we can readily foresee the results 
which follow from its application. Rhythm is also met with in prose; but in the latter 
its range is so wide that we never can anticipate its flow, while the pleasure we derive 
fromm verse is founded on this very anticipation.” 

The rhythm of verse is marked in various ways. In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
during their classic periods, quantity, or the regulated succession of long and short: 
syllables, was the distinguishing mark of verse. In the languages descended from 
these three ancient tongues, as well as in all the other Aryan languages, the rhythm 
depends upon accent. See Meter. The recurrence of similar sounds, or rhyme, is also 
used, along with accent, to render certain points of the rhythm more distinct, as well 
as to embellish it. See RayMe. 


RHYTHM, in music, the disposition of the notes of a musical composition in respect 
of time and measure. To rhythm, music is chiefly indebted for its order, perspicuity, 
intelligibility, and consequently its power and effect. The rhythmical value of a musi- 
cal sound is the ratio which its duration bears to that of other sounds. See NoTr. A 
musical composition is made up of portions of equal rhythmic value, called measures, 
separated by vertical lines called bars, the length of the measure being indicated by a 
sign at the beginning of the movement. For the varieties of time and their signatures, 
see Music. The first note in each measure is distinguished by a greater force or stress 
than the rest; that stress is called accent, and of the four measure-notes in common 
time, the third has also a subordinate accent, as has the third measure-note in triple 
time. ‘There is also an irregular or rhetorical accent in music called emphasis, which 
may be laid on any part of the measure, and whose use is regulated by taste and feeling. 


RHYTHMICAL MENTAL DISEASES, Certain affections become aggravated or miti- 
gated at particular hours; certain others appear in paroxysms, to a certain extent, of 
regular duration and recurrence; and a third elass is named quotidian, quartan, etc., 
from the precise and unvarying periods at which their access returns. The element of 
time, and of regular intervals of time, is chiefly characteristic of morbid conditions of 
the nervous system. In chorea and involuntary shrieking, singing, etc., a rhythm may 
often be detected, of which the patient is altogether unconscious. Not merely have 
movements of the eyelids and of the limbs presented a perfectly timed succession, but 
cases are recorded where the wild gesticulations and jactations of St. Vitus’s dance have 
been regulated so as to correspond to popular airs. A person has been known to strike 
his breast with the hand for hours with the same exactitude as if measured by a time- 
piece. Those affected with tarantism are prompted to dance by the sound of music; 
and their movements are determined, it is affirmed, not by volition, but by the cadences 
of the tunes played in their hearing. The victims of the dancing mania in the 15th c. 
were similarly affected. In many forms of insanity there is seen a tendency to rhyming 
in words, as well as to rhythmical movements. A patient for three consecutive days 
vociferated incessantly words terminating in -ation. 


RHYTINA BOREALIS, a fish-like formed mammal, belonging to the order sirenia, 
now extinct. It was discovered in 1741, by the Russian naturalist Steller, on an island 
in Behring’s strait. They were then abundant, but were killed by hunters of sea-otters. 
In about 30 years from their discovery they were exterminated. The mature animal 
was about 22 feet long, and was herbivorous, feeding principally on sea-plants. 


RIAZAN’, a central government of Great Russia, extends s.e. from the government of 
Moscow. Area, 16,221 sq.m.; pop. ’98, 1,927,414. The principal river is the Oka, 
which, after forming the boundary between the governments of Moscow and Tula, and 
part of the boundary between Moscow and Riazan, flows s.e. to the middle of the latter, 
then turning n., disappears across the border on the n.e. The Oka divides the govern. 
ment into two unequal parts, of which the northern is low in surface and sandy in soil, 
while the southern presents an elevated surface and a most fertile soil. 


RIAZAN, a t. of Great Russia, capital of the government of the same name, stands 
on a branch of the Oka, near its junction with that river, 180 m.s.e. of Moscow. It 
was founded in 1208, became in 1487 the residence of the princes of Riazan, and was 
made chief town of the government of Riazan in 1778. Thechief fragment of antiquity 
is the interesting old fort called the Kreml. There is a ferry here across the Oka, at 
which the products of the vicinity are shipped; large quantities of wool, tallow and corn 
are exported annually. Pop. ’94, 35,209. 

RIB, in architecture, a projecting band or moulding on an arched or flat ceiling. It 
is of universal use in all styles of Gothic architecture; the early Norman examples are 
simple square bands crossing the vault at right angles, the groins being plain angles. In 
early English, the groins and ridge are also ribbed, and all the ribs are molded. The 
ribs and their moldings are multiplied as the style advances, till the whole surface 
becomes covered with them in the fan-tracery vaults (q.v.). Plaster ceilings are some- 
times elaborately ornamented with patterns formed by ribs, especially in the styles of 
the times of Elizabeth and James I. 
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RIBAULT, JEAN, d. 1565; b. France ; left Dieppe in 1562, in command of two vessels, 
Sailed along the Florida coast, and anchoring at Port Royal, built Fort Charles, near the 
present Beaufort. He left 26 colonists, and returned to France, from which, on account 
of the civil wars, he was unable to return till 1565. Meanwhile the colony had been 
abandoned. A settlement of French Protestants had been made in 1564, on the May, 
now the St. John’s river. Ribault came over with 7 vessels the next year, and assumed 
command of the colony. Soon after his arrival a Spanish squadron came with orders to 
kill all the Protestants in the settlement. Ribault at first went out to sea, but sailing 
for St. Augustine afterward to fight the Spaniards, was wrecked, and his whole squadron 
lost. Meanwhile Menendez had taken the fort on the May, and massacred 200 persons. 
Ribault, with 500 men, traveling toward the settlement, was surprised by Menendez, 
and with most of his party put to death. 


( 
RIBBECK, JoHANNES Karu Orro, a German philologist and critic, born at Erfurt, 
July 23, 1827, and educated at Breslau, Berlin, and Bonn. He subsequently became a 
member of Boeckh’s Philological seminary at Berlin ; professor in the Elberfeld Gym- 
nasium (1854), in the University and Gymnasium of Berne (1856)—where he founded and 
directed a philological seminar—in the University of Basel (1862), establishing there 
another seminar, in the University of Heidelberg (1872), and in the University of Leipsic 
(1877), as Ritschl’s successor. He has written and edited a number of important works, 
including Scenice Romanoruy Poesis Fragmenta (1852-55), and a critical edition of 
Vergil. 
RIBBON, in heraldry, a diminutive of the ordinary called the bend, of which it is 
one-eighth in width. 


RIBBON. See SILK AND SILKWORM. 


RIBBON-FISH, the popular name of a family of acanthopterous fishes called tenzide, 
or more properly, tenioide, by naturalists (from tenia, a tape-worm), on account of their 
compressed and elongated form. Notwithstanding their peculiarity of form, they are 
nearly allied to the scomberide, or mackerel family. They are of very delicate structure, 
with naked and silvery skin, a long dorsal fin often uniting with the tail-fin, a small 
mouth, and a protractile snout. They are widely distributed from polar to tropical 
seas, but are nowhere found in abundance, being deep-sea fishes, and mere occasional 
visitants of the coasts. Owing to the delicacy of their frame, perfect specimens are 
seldom obtained. Species exist which are nine or ten feet long, not six inches deep, and 
scarcely an inch thick. See BAND-FIsH, DEALFIsH, and GYMNETRUS. 


RIBBONISM, the name of a system of secret associations among the lower classes in 
Ireland, the objects of which have long been a subject of much suspicion and of con- 
siderable controversy. ‘The first origin of the associations known under this name is 
involved in much obscurity. From the middle of the last century, secret organizations, 
variously designated, but for the most part connected with agrarian discontent, have 
from time to time arisen in Ireland. The earliest of these appears to have been that of 
the Whiteboys, who appeared about the year 1759. Later in the century the fierce and 
sanguinary strife to which the relaxation of some of the penal laws under which the 
Catholics had long suffered gave occasion in the north, and which resulted in the Prot- 
estant organization already described under the head Orangemen (q.v.), led to the Catho- 
lic counter-organization known by the name of defenders; but this association seems 
to have been for the time purely local, being confined to Armagh and the neighboring 
counties, in which the violences of the Protestant party had originated. The severely 
repressive measures adopted by the government on the outbreak of the rebellion of 1798, 
and continued for several years, prevented any notable progress of the Catholic organiza- 
tion; and when at length, about 1806, such an organization was initiated, it was of neces- 
sity conducted with the utmost secrecy. The name by which the members of these 
associations were now known was ‘‘ Threshers.”” They appeared chiefly in Sligo, Mayo, 
Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan; and it is worthy of note that one of their professed 
objects was to resist the payment of tithes, and even of the stipend commonly, although 
freely, paid to the Catholic priests by members of their congregations. The associations 
called (it is supposed from the badge worn by the members) by the name of ribbon 
societies first appeared about 1808, and originated in Armagh, whence they spread to 
Down, Antrim, Tyrone, and Fermanagh. There can be no doubt that their real object 
was a combined action, partly for self-defense, partly also probably for directly antag- 
onistic action against the now wide-spread and formidable Orange confederacy. Their 
operations from the first were for the most part limited to the counties, chiefly in the 
n. and u.w., in which the Orange associations were sufficiently numerous to be formid- 
able; nor do they appear at any time to have had a footing in the purely Catholic coun- 
ties where there were few or no Orangemen to be encountered. The secret associations 
of the other districts—the midland, southern, and south-eastern counties—as the 
‘* Carders ” in East and West Meath, in Roscommon, and part of Mayo; and the ‘‘ Shana- 
vests” and ‘‘Caravats” in Tipperary, Kilkenny, Cork, and Limerick, had little of the 
religious element in their organization, being mainly due to discontents arising from 
alleged agrarian and social grievances. 

The ribbon association also, no doubt, addressed itself to the same agrarian and 
social grievances; but it is plain that its direct and immediate object was antagonism to 
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the Orange confederation, to which, in some respects, it bore considerable resemblance, 
although it was deficient in that complete and wide-spread organization which so 
remarkably distinguished the former body. The ribbon association was divided, like 
the Orange, into lodges, and the members of each lodge were bound by a secret oath to 
‘*be true to each other,’’ and ‘‘ to assist each other in all things lawful.’’ They are 
proved to have consisted exclusively of the very lowest classes, the humbler peasantry, 
farm-servants, and operatives of the least intelligent class. No trace appears among 
them of what is so striking in the Orange association—the co-operation, or even the 
countenance of the gentry, the clergy, the commercial class, hardly even of the farming 
class, except a few of the sons of farmers of the lowest grade. On the contrary, an 
attempt which was made, in a committee of the house of lords in 1839, to connect the 
Catholic clergy and the Catholics generally with the ribbon association, proved a signal 
failure, as did also the attempt to show that the objects of the association were the over- 
throw of British rule in Ireland; and it was proved that the Catholic clergy, from the 
first origin of these associations, have persistently opposed them. 

From the absence of all statistical information, and from the rude and illiterate 
material out of which alone these societies are formed, it is impossible to offer any esti- 
mate of their number or extent. That they still exist becomes abundantly clear on 
every occasion of party strife which arises in Ireland; but they appear to have been 
replaced in several parts of the country by newer associations, such as the ‘‘ Phenicians,”’ 
the ‘‘ Brotherhood of St. Patrick,’’ and the ‘‘ Fenians,’’ an association which is said to 
possess large affiliations in America, and among the Irish in the manufacturing towns 
of England and Scotland. See FENIAN SocIEty. 


RIBEAUVILLE (Ger. Rappoltsweiler), a small manufacturing t. of Alsace, pleasantly 
situated amid vineyards, 34 m. s.s.w. of Strasburg. Excellent wines are made, and 
cotton goods are manufactured. The town is overlooked by three ruined and picturesque 
castles. The church, dedicated to the Holy Virgin of Deisenbach, is venerated through- 
out Alsace. Pop. ’95, 6,091. 

RIBERA, JOSEPH DE, called SPAGNOLETTO (‘‘ the little Spaniard ’’) was b. at Xativa, 
near Valencia, in 1588, and died at Naples in 1656 or 1659. He studied a few years with 
Francesco Ribalta, a Spanish painter of eminence, but resolved to visit Italy; and after 
working hard at Rome, and studying the greatest masterpieces in some other states, he 
went to Naples, where, attracted by the novelty and boldness of Caravaggio’s style, he 
adopted it, and became the ablest painter among the natwralisti, or artists whose treat- 
ment of subjects was based on a vigorous and powerful, but generally coarse and vulgar 
representation of nature, in opposition to that formed on the study of conventional or 
academic rules. He settled in Naples, where he became court-painter, and executed 
numerous important commissions in that city; and it is there that his best works are to 
be seen. Salvator Rosa and Guercino are numbered among his pupils. He executed 
about eighteen or twenty etchings, all marked by force and freedom. 


RIB-GRASS. See PLANTAGINE®. 


RIBOT, ALEXANDER FELIX JOSEPH, b. at Saint-Omer, France, Feb. 7, 1842. Prac- 
ticed law for a time, but in 1878 was elected a republican member of the chamber of 
deputies, was minister of foreign affairs in 1890, prime minister, 1892-93, and again in 
1895. He published a Biography of Lord Erskine (1866). 

RIBOT, TH&oDULE ARMAND, b. at Guingamp, France, Dec, 18, 1839, received his 
education at the Lycée de St. Brieuc, and at the Ecole Normale. In 1876 he founded 
La Revue Philosophique, and edited it until 1894. From 1884 to 1888 he was a lecturer at 
the Sorbonne, and in 1888 was made professor at the College of France. Among his 
works are La Psychologie Anglaise Contemporaine (1870); L’ Hérédité Psychologique (1873); La 
Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine (1879); Les Maladies de la Mémoire (1881); Les Maladies 
de la ed (1883) ; Les Maladies de la Personnalité (1885); and La Psychologie de l’ Attention 
(1889). 

RIBS are elastic arches of bone, which, with the vertebral column behind, and the 
sternum or breast-bone in front, constitute the osseous part of the walls of the chest. 
In man, there are 12 ribs on each side. The first 7 are more directly connected through 
intervening cartilages with the sternum than the remainder, and hence they are termed 
vertebro-sternal or true ribs; while the other five are known as false ribs, and the last two 
of these, from being quite free at their anterior extremities, are termed floating ribs. A 
glance at a skeleton, or at a plate representing the articulated bones, will show that the 
ribs vary very considerably both in their direction and size. The upper ribs are nearly 
horizontal, but the others lie with the anterior extremity lower than the posterior; this 
obliquity increasing to the 9th rib, and then slightly decreasing. They increase in length 
from the first to the eighth, and then again diminish. The spaces between the ribs are 
termed the intercostal spaces. On examining a rib taken from about the middle of the 
series, we find that it presents two extremities (a posterior or vertebral, and an anterior 
or sternal), and an intervening portion, termed the body or shaft, The posterior extrem- 
ity presents a head, a neck, and a tuberosity. The head is marked by two concave 
articular surfaces divided by a ridge, the lower facette being the larger. These surfaces 
fit into the cavity formed by the junction of two contiguous dorsal vertebra, and the 
ridge serves for the attachment of a ligament. The neck isa flattened portion proceed- 
ing from the head; it is about an inch long, and terminates at an eminence termed the 
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tuberosity or tubercle, from whence the shaft commences, On the lower surface of this 
tubercle is a small oval surface, which articulates with a corresponding surface on the 
upper part of the transverse process of the lower of the two contiguous vertebree, The 
shaft presents an external convex, and an internal concave surface. A little in front of 
the tubercle, the rib is bent inward, and at the same time upward, the point where 
this bending takes place being called the angle. The upper border of the rib is thick 
and rounded, while the lower border is marked by a deep groove, which lodges the inter- 
costal vessels and nerve. 

The ribs of mammals are mostly connected, as in man, with the bodies of two ver: 
tebree, and with the transverse processes of the posterior one. In the monotremata, 
however, they articulate with the vertebral bodies only; while in the cetacea, the pos- 
terior ribs hang down from the transverse processes alone. Their number, on each side, 
corresponds with that of the dorsal vertebre. The greatest number, 23, occurs in the 
two-toed sloth, while in the cheiroptera, 11 is the ordinary number. In birds, each rib 
articulates by means of a small head with the body of a single vertebra near its anterior 
border, and with the corresponding transverse process by means of the tubercle. 
Moreover, each rib possesses a ‘‘ diverging appendage,” which projects backward over 
the next rib, so as to increase the consolidation of the thoracic framework, necessary for 
flying. The dorsal vertebre here never exceed 11, and are commonly 7 or 8 in number, 
and the ribs proceeding from them are connected with the sternum, not by cartilage, as 
in mammals, but by true osseous sternal ribs, which are regularly articulated at one end 
with the sternum, and at the other with the termination of the spinal ribs. In the che- 
Jonian reptiles, the ribs (as well as the vertebra and the sternum) deviate remarkably 
from the normal type, the lateral parts of the carapace consisting mainly of anchylosed 
ribs united by dermal plates. In the crocodiles, there are only twelve pair of true or 
dorsal ribs; while in the other saurians, and in the ophidians, the ribs are usually very 
numerous. In the frogs, there are no true ribs; the reason probably being, that any 
bony element in their thoracic walls would interfere with the enormous thoracico- 
abdominal enlargement which these animals periodically undergo at the breeding period. 

In the language of the transcendental anatomists, a rib is to be regarded as a pleura- 
pophysis—one of the elements of a typical vertebra. See SKELETON ; SPINAL COLUMN. 


RIBS, FRACTURE OF THE, is a very common surgical accident, resulting from blows 
or falls upon the chest. Ribs may, moreover, be broken by mere pressure, as when 
persons are severely crushed in a crowd; and instances are on record in which, in the 
case of aged persons, the ribs have been actually fractured in violent coughing. 

The treatment consists in the application of a broad flannel roller around the chest, 
so tightly as to prevent, as far as possible, all movement of the ribs, and to render the 
respiration abdominal rather than thoracic. The bandage must be prevented from falling 
by the addition of shoulder-straps; and in order to prevent the shoulder-blade from 
moving, and thus disturbing the broken ribs, some surgeons confine the arms to the side 
of the body. If one or both of the extremities of the fractured rib should perforate both 
the pleure, and wound the lung, air escapes in the act of inspiration from the lung into 
the pleural cavity, and from thence through the wound in the costal pleura into the cel- 
lular or areolar tissue of the trunk, giving rise to emphysema, in the form of a soft puffy 
tumor, that crepitates and disappears on pressure. 


RICARDO, Davi, a political economist and statesman, was b. in London on the 19th 
of April, 1772. He was of Jewish extraction; and his father, who was a respectable 
member of the stock exchange, brought him upto his own business. There was an 
alienation between them on account of the son marrying out of the Jewish persuasion, 
and conforming to Christianity. Young Ricardo practiced in the exchange until the 
year 1818, and whether from his own skill as a broker, or the favor extended to him on 
account of the position in which he was placed by his conformity, he realized a large 
fortune, preserving throughout his career in business an honorable reputation. While 
thus practically occupied, he was ardently working his way back to the first principles 
of political economy, and especially the finance department of it. In 1809 he produced 
a notable sensation by his pamphlet entitled The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depre- 
ciation of Bank-notes. The title was a condensation of the principle worked out in the trea- 
tise, which gave one of the earliest distinct announcements of the principle of a metallic 
basis, and the propensity that a paper currency always has to redundance, if it be not in 
some form or other restrained by the operation of such a basis. This was followed by 
several pamphlets, each in its turn a success in securing fame and influence. In 1817 
appeared his principal work On the Principles of Political Heonomy and Taxation. He had 
previously in one of his pamphlets touched on the most important feature of this work— 
the elucidation of the true theory of rent, as not being incidental and casual, like the prof- 
its of stock, but a fund that must, under certain conditions of population, come into exist- 
ence, whoever may draw it (see RENT). Some critics of Ricardo found that the elements 
of the theory were given in The Bee by Dr. Anderson (see ANDERSON, JAMES). Ricardo, 
however, who probably had not read Zhe Bee, reached his conclusions in a different and 
original form, and from his happy method of elucidation, at once secured a general adhe- 
sion to the soundness of the theory, which was strengthened by comparing it with Ander- 
son’s remarks. Ricardo’s work is one of the clearest and least tedious of all books on 
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political economy. Like almost all works, however, written before free trade actually 
showed its power, it narrows the influence of the elements from which the riches of the 
world can be increased. Like Malthus, he was unable to anticipate the effect of an 
industrious people having the whole world for their market, and spoke of population 
outrunning subsistence, and the wages of labor being measured by the price of commodi- 
ties. In 1818 he entered parliament, and kept his seat till his death. As he had a very 
clear method of announcing a principle, and being known as a successful man of busi- 
ness, his speeches had perhaps more influence in all matters of trade and money than 
those of any other member in the present century. He was a zealous student of geol- 
ogy, chemistry, and othersciences. He died Sept. 11, 1828. 


RICA'SOLI, Berrino, Baron, b. at Florence, Mar. 9, 1809; was descended from a v~ » 
ancient Lombard family, which established itself in Tuscany in the 18th century. Rica- 
soli studied at Pisa and Florence, and from an early period of his life was imbued with 
a desire to ameliorate the civil and religious condition of his country. His friends and 
associates were men like Poerio, Pepe, Coletta, Giordani, Nicolini, etc. But he was averse 
to revolution, and finding no legitimate opening for himself in political life, quietly sub- 
sided into a country gentleman, and set about ‘‘improving’”’ his estates. He was one 
of the best agriculturists in Italy, and wrote on the cultivation of the vine, of the 
olive, and of the mulberry. His wines of Chianti have gained for him the cross of the 
legion of honor. In 1847he appeared as a politician; but he hoped to obtain liberty and 
good laws from princes, and not from the people, and when Leopold II. fled to Gaeta, 
he retired from public life. Very soon, however, he joined with other Tuscan gentle- 
men, and after the defeat of Novara, he overthrew the government of Guerrazzi, and 
recalled the grand duke, trusting to the constitutional promises given by the latter. Leo- 
pold returned, accompanied by the Austrians; and Ricasoli, indignant at this treachery, 
sent back his decoration to the prince, and shut himself up in his castle of Brolio— 
addicting himself more than ever to agricultural pursuits. For ten years he worked suc- 
cessfully at. the drainage of the Tuscan Maremma (q.v.). In 1859, when Tuscany wished 
to take part in the war of Italian independence, Ricasoli reappeared. The grand duke 
fled, and Ricasoli was made dictator of Tuscany. After Villafranca he remained alone 
in the government, beset by the French emissaries, who were advising him to recall 
Leopold II. Ricasoli fiercely refused to do so; he wished the annexation to Piedmont; 
and to those who spoke of the dangers he was incurring, he answered in those words 
which history will never forget: ‘‘ Dopo Villafranca ho sputato sulla mia vita’’—literally, 
‘* After Villafranca I have spit upon my life.” His obstinacy saved Italy, and produced 
the unity of the peninsula. On the death of Cavour (1861), Ricasoli was called to the 
ministry, and by another abrupt and decided act he promulgated political and adminis- 
trative unity. His cabinet, undermined by Ratazzi, did not stand, and he therefore 
resigned (Mar., 1862). Ricasolireturned to power in June, 1866, and retired in April the 
following year, when he was succeeded by Ratazzi.—See M. Luigi Passerini’s Genealogia 
e Storia della Famigha Ricasoli (Florence, 1861). Baron R. d. 1880, 


RICCI, Marrxo, a celebrated Italian, founder of the Jesuit missions to China, was 
born at Macerata, in the marches of Ancona, Cct. 6, 1552; and after studying law at 
Rome, entered the society of Jesus in 1571. Six years later he accompanied to India 
pére Valignan, ‘‘ inspector-general of the eastern missions.”” On account of his fine com- 
bination of zeal and tact, he was chosen by his superior to introduce a knowledge of 
the Christian religion into China, and after preparing himself for the arduous undertak- 
ing by a study of the Chinese language at the Portuguese settlement of Macao, he endeay- 
ored to effect an entrance into the empire. But his first efforts were vain, and it was 
not till 1588 that the Jesuit fathers obtained permission to settle at Tchao-king-fu. Ricci 
quickly saw that it was hopeless to attempt the conversion of the Chinese except by 
accommodating himself to their intellectual tastes and beliefs, as far as the principles of 
his religion permitted. Aware of the value which the ruling class—the mandarins— 
attached to literary skill, he executed and published a Chinese Map of the World, and 
also a little Catechism, in which he set forth only such portions of Christianity as embody 
the general principles of morality. These two productions won Ricci a high reputation 
among the Chinese terati; the most illustrious mandarins came to visit him, and 
expressed their esteem for his character and talents. In 1595 he boldly resolved to go to 
Pekin, believing that he could accomplish far more as a religious propagandist in the 
metropolis than elsewhere. Having obtained permission from his superiors to assume 
the dress of a Chinese scholar, he set out in the train of a mandarin, who did not allow 
him, however, to proceed further than Nankin. Expelled thence, he was obliged to return 
homeward; but at Nan-tchang-fu, the indomitable and adroit priest composed two treat- 
ises, entitled the Art of Memory,and a Dialogue on Friendship, in imitation of Cicero, which 
so pleased the taste of the Chinese that they ranked them along with their most esteemed 
books, and the fortunate author was allowed to proceed north. He reached Pekin, and 
although he could not obtain an interview with the sovereign, he was permitted to fix 
his residence at Nankin, the second city in the empire, where his fame as a scholar 
imcreased from day to day. In 1601 he and his companions were allowed to settle at 
Pekin, and even to build achurch. He spent the remainder of his life in teaching 
mathematics ana other sciences, in writing works of a secular as well as a religious kind, 
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and in using his great influence with the king, the court, and the learned classes gen- 

erally to obtain a favorable attention to the claims of that religion which he represented. 

Ricci made several striking conversions, and through his zeal missionary establish. 

ments were set up in the principal cities of China. He died May 11, 1610, and was 

universally mourned. In the annals of the Chinese empire he is designated some- 

times Li-ma-teou, and sometimes Si-thai. The most important (for us) of his numerous. 
writings, are his memoirs, published by pére Trigault, under the title of De Christiana 
Expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate Jesu, ex M. Riccii Commentariis Libri V. 

(Augsb. 1615; Lyons, 1616), which contains a vast number of valuable observations on 
the geography and history of China. The family of Ricci possess 66 of his letters. 


RICE, Oryza, a genus of grasses, having panicles of one-flowered spikelets, with 
two very small pointed glumes; the florets compressed, the pales strongly nerved, awned 
or awnless, six stamens, one germen and two feathery stigmas. The only important 
species is the Common R. (0. sativa), one of the most useful and extensively cultivated 
of all grains, supplying the principal food of nearly one-third of the human race. 
See illustration, Gran, ETc., vol. VI., fig. 2. It seems to be originally a native 
of the East Indies, but is now cultivated in all quarters of the globe, and almost 
wherever the conditions of warmth and moisture are suitable. It is adapted to 
tropical and subtropical climates, rather to the latter than the former; and requires 
much moisture, rather, however, in the soil than in the air. Rice is an annual, 
varying from one ft. to six ft. in height. There are many other distinguishing 
characters of the varieties in cultivation; some having long awns, and some being 
awnless; some having the chaff (pale), when ripe, yellow, white, red, black, ete. The 
seed or grain of rice grows on little separate stalks, springing from the main stalk; and 
the whole appearance of the plant, when the grain is ripe, may be said to be intermedi- 
ate between that of barley and of oats. Rice requires a moist soil, sometimes flooded; 
and the cultivation of it has in many places been attended with an increase of intermit- 
tent fevers, and of general unhealthiness, the rice-fields being artificially flooded at 
certain seasons. The cultivation of rice is most extensively carried on in India, China, 
Cochin-China, and other s.e. parts of Asia, Japan, Egypt, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
other southern states of North America. The quantity exported from India, whence 
is the chief British supply, was, in 1890, estimated to be worth no less than $950,- 
000,000. The total import into Great Britain in 1880 was 7,889,710 cwts., value 
£3,755,199. In some parts of the east, canals are carried along the sides of hills, in 
order to the irrigation of land for the cultivation of rice. In Carolina, rice is sown in 
rows, in the bottom of trenches, which are about 18 inches apart; the trenches are filled 
with water to the depth of several inches, till the seeds germinate; the water is then 
drawn off, and afterward the fields are again flooded for rather more than a fortnight, 
to kill weeds. They are flooded again, when the grain is near ripening.—In Europe, 
the cultivation of rice is confined to the most southern regions. It is most extensively 
carried on in the plains of Lombardy, and in Valencia in Spain. Attempts have been 
made to cultivate it in more northern parts of Europe, but without success. Marshy 
situations, where there is always the same abundance of water, are not so suitable to 
rice as those in which the supply of water is regulated according to the season and the 
growth of the plant. 

Like most cultivated plants, it is very liable to variation, and in India and Ceylon 
at least, 120 known varieties are cultivated. The best of all rice known in the market 
is that of Carolina, yet the introduction of rice into that country took place only about 
the last years of the 17th or the first of the 18th century. Its cultivation there, how- 
ever, rapidly extended. 

Rice is known in India as paddy. Another use of this name is to designate rice in 
the husk. 

In China, rice is generally sown pretty thickly on very wet land, and afterward 
transplanted to the land which it is finally to occupy. The plants ¢tler or spread at the 
root very much, so that each sends up several or many stalks. 'The rice-grounds are 
carefully kept clear of weeds, although often so wet that a man cannot walk in them 
without sinking to the knees. In many parts of China, and in other warm countries, it 
is common to obtain two crops of rice in a year. 

Rice is shelled and quickly dried before being brought to market. Good Indian rice 
has the following composition: 


Per cent. 
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Rice contains, therefore, according to the prevalent views of modern chemists, a smaller 
amount of flesh-forming substances, and a larger amount of fat-forming or heat-giving 
substances than any other grain. As a food. it is peculiarly well adapted for hot 
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climates, as it appears to be almost a cure for dysentery and other bowel complaints, 
independently of which it is a sufficiently nutritious food without being heating. Owing 
to the small quantity of gluten which it contains it is capable by itself only of an imper- 
fect fermentation, and is unfit for being baked into bread. It is, however, subjected to 
fermentation in many countries. The beer made from rice by the Japanese is called 
saki, and is in general use among them; but before being drunk, it is heated in kettles. 
Several kinds of rice wine are made by the Chinese, some of them highly esteemed, and 
very intoxicating. A spirit is distilled from the lees, called shou-choo or sam-choo, The 
common arrack (q.v.) of the east is made from rice, and rice is also employed to a very 
great extent by distillers in Britain. 

Rice starch is made in considerable quantity in Britain. It is sold under the name of 
patent starch, and is used in laundries and muslin manufactories. The straw of rice is 
used to make straw-plait for bonnets. 

The refuse of rice, which remains when it is cleaned for the market, and consists of 
the husk, broken grains, and dust, is valuable as food for cattle. It is known as rice- 
meal and rice-dust. 

CANADA RIcE (gtzania aquatica), the Wi~tp Rick of North America, is a species of 
grass quite different from the true rice, and of a different genus. It is common in 
North America, and particularly abundant in the north-western parts of it; growing 
in miry places or shallow water, often in the margins of lakes. It has a culm 7 to8 
ft. high, with broad diffuse leaves, and a large terminal panicle of male flowers, with a 
spike of female flowers at the summit. The flowers have six stamens. The seeds are 
about half an inch long, slender, farinaceous, affording very good meal, and much used 
by the Indians where the plant abounds. Attempts to introduce this plant into Britain 
have hitherto proved unsuccessful; but, there are many northern regions apparently 
more suitable to it, and it has not received all the attention it deserves. 

The origin of the regular production of rice in America is referred to the latter part 
of the 17th c., when a vessel from Madagascar is said to have brought a sack of the 
grain to Charleston, 8. C., which was planted there and yielded largely. The culture 
spread, and eventually it became the staple product of that state, and was nowhere else 
grown so extensively until after the war of the rebellion. The mode of culture best 
adapted to the plant in South Carolina has been found to be by irrigation, and it is 
chiefly grown where the land is overflowed by the tides. The cultivation of rice spread 
rapidly from the beginning into most of the southern states, and even so far north as 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Illinois. But of late years Louisiana has been the most suc- 
cessful of any state in its cultivation. There itis grown on lowlands subject to over- 
flow from the river, with due precautions against a possible crevasse. The water is con- 
veyed by ditches and laterals, and is alternately turned on and drained off, as the condi- 
tion of the plant and its progress may demand. When mature the water is finally 
drained off, and the grain is cut and left to dry. After thrashing, it is winnowed and 
placed in sacks, ready for the mill or market. The ‘‘upland” rice is dry-cultivated, and 
is claimed by some planters to be better than the lowland. It is grown upon high and 
dry land, and, after the manner of other grain, the yield is not so generous as with the 
lowland. ‘The increase of rice cultivation in Louisiana was due to the blockade of the 
s. Atlantic ports during the war. In 1863-64 it amounted to only 21,461 sacks; in 1869- 
70 it had increased to 100,748 barrels. After this there was a falling off, and it did not 
reach the same figure until 1875, when it was 104,963 barrels, equivalent to about 
24,000,000 pounds. In 1849 the total rice product of the United States was 215,313,497 
pounds; in 1859, 187,167,032; in 1880, 110,131,873. In North Carolina rice culture is 
practically restricted to a small area of tide-water lands on the cape Fearriver. George- 
town district, in South Carolina, is the most northerly portion of the tide-land rice dis- 
tricts of the south, and supplies most of the seed to the other portions of our southern 
Tice-field. The imports of rice for 1883-84 were 64,098,827 Ibs., valued at $1,378,264; 
besides 12,378,433 Ibs. imported free of duty from the Hawaiian islands. The exports 
were only 168,519 lbs. The following table gives the production of the rice-growing 
states for 1880—the latest official report : 


Average Yield 
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RICE, a co. in central Kansas, drained by the Arkansas and Little Arkansas rivers; 
crossed by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and other railroads; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
14,451, chiefly of American birth. The surface is mostly prairie. The soil is fertile, 
The principal productions are corn and wheat. Co. seat, Lyons. 
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RICE, a co. in s.e. Minnesota, drained by Cannon and Straight rivers; intersected by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad ; about 505 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 23,968, chiefly 
of American birth. The surface is level and fertile, and there are several small lakes; 
wheat, corn, oats, hay, cattle, and dairy products are the staples. Limestone is found. 
Co. seat, Faribault. 

RICE, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, LL.D., b. Mass., 1818; educated at Union college. 
He became a large paper manufacturer, served in the Boston common council, and wag 
mayor of that city 1857-59. He was member of Congress 1859-67, and governor of 
Massachusetts 1875-78. He d. in 1895. 


RICE, Davin, 1733-1816 ; b. Va.; graduated at Princeton college in 1761; ordained 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, Hanover, Va.; in 1783 went to Kentucky, where he 
labored 15 years. He assisted in establishing Hampden Sidney college, and was a 
trustee of Transylvania university. He published Hssay on Baptism ; Lecture on Divine 
Decrees ; Slavery Inconsistent with Justice and Policy ; Letters on Christianity in the: 
Weekly Record. 


RICE, LuTHER, 1783-1836, b. Mass.; graduated at Williams college, 1810; studied 
theology at Andover seminary, and was one of the first American missionaries to India. 
He became a Baptist and returned to the U. S. in 1813 to interest the churches of that. 
denomination in the missionary cause. In the latter part of his life he settled in Virginia. 
and was prominent in founding the Columbian college, Washington, D. C. 

RICE, WiLL1AM NoRTH, PH.D., b. Mass., 1845; graduated at the Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Conn., in 1865; Sheffield scientific school, Yale college, 1867; also studied 
at the university of Berlin; ordained in the Methodist Episcopal church in 1872; was: 
professor of geology and natural history in the Wesleyan university in 1867-84. He has. 
already taken high rank as a broad student, a careful thinker, and an accurate writer. 


RICE, INDIAN. See Rick (CANADA RICE). 
RICE-PAPER. See PAPER. 
RICE-PAPER TREE. See ARALIA. 


RICH, a co. inn. Utah, bordering on Idaho, drained by Bear river and its creeks ; 
980 sq.m.; pop. 90, 1527, chiefly of American birth. The surface is mountainous ; 
wheat, grass, and oats are produced in the valleys. Co. seat, Randolph. 


RICH, Cuauptius JAMES, 1787-1827; b. France; of English parentage, educated at 
Bristol, England; at a very early age became conversant with the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Persian, and Turkish languages. In 1804 went as a writer to Bombay, being a 
cadet in the East India co. He remained there a year and was appointed secretary 
to Mr. Lock, consul-general to Egypt, but on account of the death of that official was. 
relieved from duty, and traveled through Palestine and Syria disguised as a mameluke;, 
sailing from Bassorah to Bombay. In 1807 he resided in Bombay with sir James Mack- 
intosh, subsequently marrying his daughter. In 1808 he went to Bagdad, and during a. 
residence of six years made a valuable collection of manuscripts, gems, and coins. In 
1811 he published Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon; and in 1818, after the second visit: 
to the site, a Second Memoir on Babylon. He died at Sheeraz, Persia, awaiting instruc- 
tions. His collection of oriental manuscripts, coins, etc., is in the British museum, 


RICH, EpMuND, about 1170-1240; b. England; went to school at Oxford, and made 
a vow of celibacy; studied theology at the university of Paris, and lectured there on the 
Scriptures; taught philosophy at Oxford, 1219-26; prebendary and treasurer of Salisbury 
cathedral, 1219-22; consecrated archbishop of Canterbury in 1233; opposed the marriage 
of Simon de Montfort with Eleanor, countess-dowager of Pembroke, and excommuni- 
cated them in 1238; retired in 1239 to the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny, France, and 
died at Soissy in Champagne. He was canonized as Saint Edmund in 1246 by Innocent. 
IV. Among his works are Constitutions, in 36 canons; Speculum Kcclesiw in vol. iii. of 
Bibliotheca Patrum. 

RICHARD I., King of England, surnamed Caur DE Lion, was the third son of Henry 
II. by his queen Eleanor. He was born at Oxford in Sept., 1157. In the treaty of 
Montmirail, entered into Jan. 6, 1169, between Henry and Louis VII. of France, it was. 
stipulated that the duchy of Aquitaine should be made over to Richard, and that he 
should do homage for it to the king of France; also, that he should marry Adelais, 
youngest daughter of Louis. In 1173 Richard joined his mother and his brothers Henry 
and Geoffrey in their rebellion against the king. The rebels submitted in Sept., 1174, 
when two castles in Poitou were allotted to Richard. In 1188 a second family feud broke 
out in consequence of Richard refusing to do homage to his elder brother Henry for the 
duchy of Aquitaine. In this war his father sided with Richard against Henry and 
Geoffrey. It was ended by the death of Prince Henry, when Richard, actuated probably 
by jealousy of his youngest brother John, declared himself the liegeman of France for 
his possessions in that country. This step led to a war between the king of England and 
Philip of France, in which Richard fought against his father. The balance of success. 
being decidedly with France, a treaty in accordance with this fact was about to be exe- 
cuted, when, by the death of Henry II., on July 6, 1189, Richard became king of Eng- 
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land. He landed in his own country on Aug. 15, 1189, and was crowned in Westminster 
abbey on Sept. 8 following. In the hope of gaining salvation, and with the certainty of 
following the occupation which he loved best, he now set out with an army to join the 
third crusade, then about to leave Europe. He united his forces to those of France on 
the plains of Vezelai, and the two armies (numbering in all 100,000 men), marched 
together as far as Lyons, where they separated and proceeded by different routes to Mes- 
sina, where they again met. Here Richard betrothed his nephew Arthur to the infant 
daughter of Tancred, king of Sicily, with whom he formed a close alliance. The 
Sicilian throne was at that time claimed by the emperor Henry VI.; and the alliance 
with Tancred, from this cause, afterward turned out a very unlucky one for Richard. 
Having settled a difference which now arose between him and Philip respecting his old 
engagement to Philip’s sister Adelais, the English king, on April 7, 1191, sailed from 
Messina for Cyprus, carrying along with him Berengaria, daughter of Sancho VI., king 
of Navarre. He had fallen in love with this princess, and he married her in the island 
of Cyprus, where he halted on his way to Palestine. But even love did not make him 
forget his favorite pastime of war: he attacked and dethroned Isaac of Cyprus, alleging 
that he had ill-used the crews of some English ships which had been thrown on his coasts. 
Having then presented the island to Guy of Lusignan, he set sail June 4, 1191, and on 
the 10th of the same month he reached the camp of the crusaders, then assembled before 
the fortress of Acre. The prodigies of personal valor which he performed in the Holy 
Land have made the name of Richard the Lion-hearted more famous in romance than it 
is in history. The man was the creation and impersonation of his age, and the reader 
who follows his career may perhaps be more interested than he would be by the lives of 
greater men, or by the history of a more important period. On Oct. 9, 1192, he set out 
on his return to England. After some wanderings and adventures, he became the cap- 
tive of the emperor Henry VI., who shut him up ina castle in the Tyrol. John, mean- 
while, ruled in England, and he and Philip of France had good reasons for wishing that 
Richard should never return to his kingdom. He disappointed them; not, however, 
until he had paid a heavy ransom, and even, it is said, agreed to hold his kingdom as a 
fief of the empire. On Mar. 13, 1194, he found himself once more in England. His 
brother John, who had acted so treacherously toward him, he magnanimously forgave, 
but with Philip of France he could not deny himself the pleasure of a war. In the con- 
test which followed he was generally victorious, but in the end it proved fatal to him. 
self. He was killed by an arrow shot from the castle of Chaluz, which he was besieging, 
on Mar. 26, 1199. If Richard had the vices of an unscrupulous man, he had at least the 
virtues of a brave soldier.—See Chronicles and Memorials of Richard 1., by W. Stubbs, 
from MS. in lib. of Corpus Christi col., 1864. 


RICHARD II., King of England, the second son of Edward the Black Prince and 
Joanna of Kent, was born at Bordeaux on April 8, 1866. He succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his grandfather, Edward III., June 28, 13877. He being a minor, the govern- 
ment was vested in a council of twelve, from which were excluded the king’s three 
uncles, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster; the earl of Cambridge, afterward duke of 
York; and the earl of Buckingham, afterward duke of Gloucester. This arrangement 
is, however, supposed to have been collusive, and intended to lull the popular suspicion 
of Lancaster, under whose control the council really was. The reign of Richard is inter- 
esting to the student of English constitutional history. We find the recently established 
house of commons eagerly pressing forward to procure a share of political power, by 
means of the efficient engine of which it had then acquired the sole control—the right of 
taxation. Again, we find the laboring classes now beginning to aspire to be freed from 
the state of bondage in which they had hitherto been kept. The famous capitation tax, 
imposed in 1380, gave rise in the following year to the Tyler Insurrection (q.v.). In 
June, 1382, Richard was married to Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the emperor Charles 
IV. The next two years were occupied with a war with France, transferred in 1385 to 
Scotland, where for a while the king conducted it in person. In the absence of John of 
Gaunt in Spain, the duke of Gloucester had put himself at the head of affairs; and an 
attempt which Richard made at this time to free himself from control having been 
defeated, several of his counselors were put to death, which step, on the part of the vic- 
torious party, was approved of by parliament, by whom further executions were 
ordered among the king’s adherents; and the sentences were carried into effect. In 1389, 
however, Richard, by a sudden movement, succeeded in throwing off the yoke. Glouces- 
ter was obliged to retire; but from indolence and want of capacity, the king soon allowed 
the reins of government to slip from his own hands into those of the duke of York, and 
Lancaster’s son, Henry of Bolingbroke. In 1394 the queen died, and soon after a mar- 
Tiage treaty was concluded between Richard and Isabella, infant daughter of Charles 
VI. of France. Gloucester reprobating this marriage, which seems to have been unpopu- 
lar, Richard caused him to be privately arrested and conveyed to Calais, where he died, 
or was murdered, as has been conjectured. On the meeting of parliament, the king had 
his own way; the earl of Warwick was banished, and the earl of Arundel beheaded. 
Having triumphed over his foes, Richard now began to quarrel with his friends, A mis- 
understanding having taken place between Bolingbroke and Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
the king, desirous to be rid of both, sent the former into banishment for ten years, and 
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the latter for life. But Bolingbroke had been assiduously cultivating the popularity 
which his cousin had been as assiduously throwing away; and the result became appar- 
ent in 1399. On his return, in that year, from a military expedition in Ireland, Richard 
found that Bolingbroke had, in his absence, landed in England; that he had soon found 
himself at the head of a formidable army, and that the duke of York had yielded and 
gone over to his side. The army which the king had had with him in Ireland, also, no 
sooner landed than it almost entirely passed over to the invader. Richard found himself 
without force or friend, while Bolingbroke, now styling himself duke of Lancaster, was 
at the head of 80,000 men. Meeting the conqueror at Flint castle, Richard was carried 
captive in his train to London. On Sept. 29, 1899, he formaliy resigned his crown. On 
the following day the resignation was ratified by parliament, and the crown conferred 
on Lancaster. By order of the peers, Richard was confined secretly in a castle, but 
where is not known. In the February following his resignation, the nation was told that 
he was dead, and his body, or what was supposed to be it, was brought with much pomp 
from Pontefract castle, and shown to the people. There were rumors at the time of 
his having been murdered, and long afterward of his being alive and in Scotland. But 
nothing really authentic is known regarding the end of Richard II. 


RICHARD III., King of England, was the youngest son of Richard duke of York and 
the great-grandson of Edmund duke of York, the fifth son of Edward III. Richard 
was born at Fotheringay castle on Oct. 2, 1452. On the defeat and death of their father 
in 1460, he and his brother George, afterward duke of Clarence, were sent by their 
mother to Utrecht, where they remained for a short while under the protection of the 
duke of Burgundy, until the crown was won by their eldest brother, Edward IV. In 
1470 Richard along with Edward remained in Flanders, whither they had fled on the 
success achieved for Margaret of Anjou by the earl of Warwick. In 1471 he led the 
van of his brother’s army at Barnet; he also rendered efficient assistance at the crowning 
victory of Tewkesbury. It is said that he and Clarence murdered prince Edward, son 
of Henry VL., after the battle. It has also been popularly believed that he murdered 
Henry himself in the Tower. Now duke of Gloucester, in 1474 he married lady Anne 
Neville, daughter of Warwick and widow of Prince Edward. He has been generally 
accused of complicity in the judicial murder of his brother Clarence in 1478, and Shake- 
speare has placed the charge almost beyond the power of historical criticism to efface. 
The evidence, however, seems to be almost null. In 1483, on returning from an expe- 
dition into Scotland, he heard of the death of his brother the king. He met the duke 
of Buckingham at Northampton, where it is believed that those measures were concerted 
which resulted in the execution of Hastings and others, the confinement in the Tower 
of the infant children of the late king, and the placing of the English crown on the head 
of Richard III. His reign dates from June 26, 1488. He was crowned at Westminster 
on July 6 following. For some time he seems to have been really popular. He was 
well received on a tour which he made in the northern counties, On reaching York, 
however, on his return, he heard of a formidable insurrection which had broken out in 
the south in favor of his nephew Edward V. But the bold and remorseless nature of 
Richard was on this occasion triumphant. It was soon known over the land that the 
royal children were dead. Little doubt has ever been held that they were murdered, 
or that the deed was done at the instigation of their uncle. The insurrection was 
quelled, and Buckingham, who had been at the head of it, found guilty of treason and 
executed. The parliament, which met on Jan. 23, 1484, declared the issue of the late 
king to be bastard, and the property of the late rebels confiscated. Richard now offered 
to marry the princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., to his eldest son, Edward, on 
whose premature death he offered to marry the princess himself, his own queen being 
still alive. On the death of Anne, however, supposed to have been murdered by poison, 
on March 16, 1485, Richard’s counselors dissuaded him from marrying Elizabeth, on 
the ground of the popular indignation which the step was sure to excite. Meanwhile 
the crimes which his ambition had already led him to commit had excited the deepest 
disgust both among nobility and people. One by one his adherents were dropping off 
and crossing to France to join the earl of Richmond. At last the storm burst. On 
Aug. 7, 1485, Richmond landed at Milford Haven. On the 21st of the same month was 
fought the decisive battle of Bosworth. It deprived Richard both of his crown and life, 
and decided the long war of the Red Rose and the White in favor of the house of Lan- 
caster. Richard was doubtless a man of great energy and ability, but in his aims selfish 
and unprincipled. It must, however, be kept in view that his age was one in which 
human life was held of little value, and deception regarded almost as an accomplish- 
ment. See Life by J. H. Jesse (London, 1862), 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER—in Latin, Ricardus Oorinensis—a well-known early 
English chronicler, was born at Cirencester in Gloucestershire, in the first half of the 
14th c., but nothing whatever is known of his family or circumstances. In 1350 he 
entered the Benedictine monastery of St. Peter, Westminster—whence he is sometimes 
called the ‘‘monk of Westminster’—and remained there for the rest of his life. His 
leisure was devoted to the study of British and Anglo-Saxon history and antiquities. In 
the prosecution of his investigations Richard is said to have visited numerous libraries 
and ecclesiastical establishments in England, and we know for certain that in 1891 he 
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obtained a license from his abbot to visit Rome. He died in 1401 or 1402. Richard’s 

principal works are Historia ab Hengista ad Ann. 1848, in two parts, of which tne first 

(preserved in the public library of Cambridge) treats of the affairs of England from the 

Saxon invasion to the death of Harold; two theological productions (in the Peterborough 

library), a Liber de Officits Heclesiasticis and a Tractatus super Symbolum Majus et Minus, 

and above all his De Situ Britannie, a treatise on the ancient state of Great Britain. 

This work—of which, however, it must be admitted that the authenticity is doubtful— 
was, curious to say, first brought to light by Dr. Charles Julius Bertram, professor of 
Imnglish at Copenhagen, in 1747, who professed to have discovered it in the royal library 
there, and who sent a transcript of it, together with a ‘‘fac-simile” of the original, to the 

celebrated English antiquary, Dr. Stukeley. This gentleman published an analysis of it 
in 1757, and in the same year prof. Bertram published the whole treatise, along with the 
‘‘remains’’ of Gildas and Nennius, under the title Britannicarum Gentium Historia 
Antique, Scriptores tres, Ricardus Corinensis, Gildas Badonicus, Nennius Banchorensis. 

A new edition with an English translation and a ‘‘ fac-simile,” and a biography of the sup- 
posed author, appeared at London in 1849, and a reprint forms one of the ‘‘Six Old 
English Chronicles” in Bohn’s ‘‘ Antiquarian Library” (1848). If we could feel quite 

sure that the work was genuine, it would be of the highest importance for the study of 

British and Roman-British antiquities, but unfortunately Bertram’s ‘‘ original ” (like the 

‘‘original” of Macpherson’s Ossian and Joe Smith’s Book of Mormon) is not to be found, 

nor does it appear that anybody ever saw it but himself, so that Gibbon’s praise, ‘‘ that 

he [Richard] shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity very extraordinary for a monk of 
the 14th century,” must be regarded with suspicion. 


RICHARD PLANTAGENET, second son of John king of England, was born Jan. 5, 
1209. In 1226 he was created earl of Cornwall by his brother Henry III. In 12382 he 
put himself at the head of the party opposed to Hubert de Burgh, whose influence was 
at that time supreme in the councils of the king. Immense wealth, a calm, practical 
temperament, and a shrewd eye for his own worldly interest were the elements which 
combined to make Richard Plantagenet a considerable power in the state. His influence 
‘prevailed, and De Burgh was driven from his position with loss both of honors and 
estate. In1256 Richard Plantagenet was elected titular king of the Romans; and though 
his election was disputed, he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Subsequently he exer- 
cised some of the nominal rights which belonged to his sovereignty. In the great 
struggle which took place between Henry III. and his nobles, Richard Plantagenet at 
first acted the part of a mediator; subsequently, however, he took a decided part with 
his brother against the party which was headed by Simon de Montfort; and on May 14, 
1264, he was taken prisoner by that leader at the battle of Lewes. De Montfort shut 
him up in Kenilworth castle, from which he was released at the end of a year. The 
rest of his life does not seem to have been marked by any event of historical importance. 
He was thrice married: in 12380 to Isabel, daughter of the earl of Pembroke; in 1248 to 
Sanchia of Provence, sister of queen Eleanor; and in 1267 to Beatrice, daughter of 
Theodoric de Falkmonte. He died on April 2, 1272. His character seems to have been 
unmarked either by great virtues or great vices. 


RICHARDS, James, 1784-1823; b. Mass.; graduated at Williams college 1809; at 
Andover theological seminary 1812. In the summer of 1807 he, with Gordon Hale and 
Samuel J. Mills, were accustomed to withdraw to an unfrequented meadow at some 
distance from Williams college, and beside a haystack to confer and pray together con- 
cerning missions to the heathens. The spot afterward became historical, and is now 
marked by a neat park and a memorial stone. Mr. Richards was one of the six original 
signers of the memorial on missions presented to the general association of Massachu- 
setts which led to the formation of the American board. His name and that of Mr. 
Rice were afterward withdrawn ‘‘lest the association should be alarmed at the probable 
expense of supporting six missionaries.” In 1815 he sailed as a missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. for Ceylon, and died in that country. 


RICHARDS, WILuiAM, 1792-1847 ; b. Mass.; graduated at Williams college 1819, 
and Andover theological seminary in 1822; embarked the same year as missionary to the 
Sandwich islands accompanied by four natives educated in this country. In 1837 visited 
the United States, in 1838 became counselor, interpreter, and chaplain to the king; and 
in 1842, after the organization of an independent government on the islands, was sent as 
ambassador to England. In 1845 he was appointed minister of public instruction. His 
influence over the king and government was very great. 


RICHARDSON, a co. in s.e. Nebraska, adjoining Kansas; bounded on the e. by the 
Missouri river, drained also by the Big Nemaha river and its south fork, and by the 
Muddy creek; on the Missouri Pacific and the Burlington Route railroads; about 545 
sq. m.; pop. 90, 17,574, chiefly of American birth. The surface is rolling prairies or 
woodland. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are wheat, corn, oats, and 
live stock. Co. seat, Falls City. 

RICHARDSON, Assy SAGE, b. 1835; married Daniel MacFarland, was divorced, and 
married Albert D. Richardson, who was soon after shot by her first husband. She has 
frequently contributed to periodicals and has published Familiar Talks on English Lit- 
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erature; Stories from Old English Poetry ; History of Our Country; Abelard and Héloise ; Old 
Love Letters, etc. 

RICHARDSON, Sir BENJAMIN WARD; b. England, 1628; educated at St. Andrews 
university, Glasgow. In 1856 he became a member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and a fellow of the Royal society in 1867. Among his scientific discoveries were those 
of a special poisonous product called septine, and the application of ether spray for the 
local abolition of pain in surgical operations. Dr. Richardson published many medical 
and scientific treatises, covering a wide range of topics. He was for some years the 
editor of the Journal of Public Health, and later of the Social Science Review. He wasa 
member of many learned societies and was knighted in 1893. D., in 1896, 


RICHARDSON, CHARLES FRANCIS, b. Me., 1851; graduated at Dartmouth college, 
1871; became literary editor of the New York Independent in 1872, associate editor of the 
Philadelphia Sunday-School Times in 1877, and in 1880 was made editor of a new literary 
journal, Good Literature, which had a large circulation. He was one of the two editors 
of The College Book; and among other contributions to American periodicals wrote an 
articie on Cambridge, Mass., for Harper’s Monthly in 1876. He is the author of 4 Primer 
of American Literature, The Choice of Books, and an extensive work on American Literature 
(1886, new ed., 1889). He is a professor in Dartmouth college. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY Hopson, 1838-1886, an American architect, b. in Louisiana 
of Scotch ancestry; graduated at Harvard university in 1859, after which he studied 
architecture in Paris. He has designed many churches and other edifices in Springfield, 
Boston, Hartford, Albany, where he worked on the state capitol. His best known work 
is Trinity church in Boston. See his Life by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer (1888). 


RICHARDSON, IsRAEL Busu, 1815-62; b. Burlington, Vt., descendant of Gen. Israel 
Putnam, graduate of West Point 1841. He served in the Florida war, was brevetted major 
for gallantry in the Mexican war; left the army in 1855, and settled in Michigan. In 
tne civil war he went out as colonel 2d Michigan volunteers, commanding a brigade 
at Blackburn’s Ford and Bull Run, and a division in the peninsular campaign under 
general Sumner. He rendered important service at Manassas and South Mountain, and 
died from the effects of a wound at Antietam. 

RICHARDSON, Jamus, 1809-51; b. Boston, England, traveled extensively in Africa 
as correspondent of a London newspaper, and published an account in 2 vols, with the 
title Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara. This book gained him the appointment of 
leader in a new expedition into central Africa in 1850, joined by Barth and Overweg. 
He succesfully performed the journey from Tripoli to the desert of Hammadah and 
Bornoo, but death stayed his progress at Ungurutua. In 1853 the notes made on this 
journey were published, edited by Bayle St. John, with the title of A Narrative ofa 
Mission to Central Africa. 


RICHARDSON, Sir JoHN, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., etc., a celebrated traveler and natu: 
ralist, was b. Nov. 5, 1787, at Dumfries, of which town his father, Gabriel Richardson, 
esq., was several years provost. In his 14th year he left the academy of Dumfries te 
study at the university of Edinburgh, with a view to the medical profession. After 
obtaining his diploma, Richardson entered the royal navy, and in 1807 was appointed 
assistant-surgeon to the Vymphe frigate, in which he was present at the battle of Copen- 
hagen. Some time later, the Wymphe was engaged in the blockade of the Tagus, when, 
after twice volunteering to go in the boats on cutting-out expeditions, Richardson was 
transferred to the flag-ship. After the convention of Cintra the ships left the Tagus, 
and Richardson was nominated to the Blossom sloop-of-war, in which he served on the 
coast of Africa, lord Exmouth removing him to the Bombay, 74, in 1810. His next ser- 
vices were in the Cruiser, on the Baltic and North sea stations; afterward surgeon of the 
1st battalion of royal marines, stationed in Canada, and later doing service in Georgia, 
Richardson having charge of the hospital-ship for the sick and wounded of the brigade. 
His next appointment, 1819, was that of surgeon and naturalist to the overland expedi- 
tion under Franklin. In 1822 Richardson returned to England, and early in 1824 
became surgeon to the royal marines at Chatham. In 1825-27 he accompanied Frank- 
lin in his overland expedition to the mouth of the Mackenzie, and by orders of the 
admiralty was detached to survey the coast between that river and the Coppermine, 
executing the task with singular success and ability. On returning from this expedition 
Richardson resumed his duties at Chatham, remaining there till his promotion, 1838, to 
be physician of Haslar Hospital, and inspector of naval hospitals and fleets. In 1846 
Richardson received the honor of knighthood; and two years later, moved by genuine 
friendship and unsurpassed self-devotion, set out to search for and if possible save his 
former traveling companion, sir John Franklin, of whom nothing had been heard for 
upward of two years. On March 25, 1848, Richardson, accompanied by Mr. Rae, 
departed from Liverpool to look for the missing expedition between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers. Landing at New York, Richardson hastened by way of Montreal 
and the Canadian lakes to the head-waters of the Mackenzie, which he descended, and 
then turned eastward by Capes Bathurst and Parry. Contrary to former experience, the 
sea toward Cape Krusenstern was found closely packed with dangerous driftice. After 
immense labor the party reached Cape Hearne, where it was found necessary to abandon 
the boats, and after 12 days’ fatiguing march, through half-frozenswamps and over hills 
covered with snow, succeeded in gaining Fort Confidence, at the north point of Great 
Bear lake. Here Richardson spent the winter in scientific observations, returning to 
England in 1849, and resuming his duties at Haslar. In 1855 Richardson tendered his 
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resignation, after 48 years of almost unexampled activity in the public service. Moved 
in all his actions by a high sense of honor and sincere piety, possessed of the most 
unselfish nature, and a mind so acute as almost intuitively to form correct judgments, 
united with the humble and loving disposition of a child, Richardson, during his long 
career, was one of the most lovable as well as useful men of the present century. Up 
till his death, June 5, 1865, he possessed much of the elasticity of youth; and whenever 
a scientific soeiety assembled, he was found leaving for a time his quiet home by the 
lake of Grasmere to take part in the deliberations. 

Richardson was a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, of the 
royal geographical society, member of the geographical society of Paris, and of many 
other literary and scientific bodies in Great Britain, the continent of Europe, and Amer- 
ica. He contributed largely to the account of Franklin’s first expedition (Lond. 1823); 
and to that of the second expedition (Lond. 1828). In 1886 appeared Fauna Boreali- 
Americana, The Fish; A Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea (Lond. 
1851); The Polar Regions (1861). Besides zoological appendices to the voyages of Parry, 
Ross, Back, etc., his contributions to the journals and transactions of various societies 
have been very numerous. A recent work is the Museum of Natural History, in con- 
junction with several other distinguished naturalists. 


RICHARDSON, Ricuarp, 1704-80: b. Va.; became a land surveyor, and com- 
manded a regiment in the Indian wars. In 1775 he was a member of the Charleston coun- 
cil of safety. He was a member of the legislative council of South Carolina 1776, and 
assisted in forming the state constitution. He resisted lord Cornwallis’s efforts to gain 
him over, was made prisoner at the capture of Charleston, and died from the effects of 
the privations of his prison life. . 


RICHARDSON, SaMvgEL, the first great English novelist, was b. in Derby in the year 
1689. His father, though originally connected with a higher grade of society, was a 
joiner. It was his ambition to educate his son for the church; but for this the means 
were found deficient, and at the age of 17, with simply such an education as a country 
school could then furnish, the young man fared forth to London, where he became 
apprentice to one John Wilde, a printer. In the discharge of his business duties he was 
exact and careful, and on the expiration of his apprenticehip he became foreman of Mr. 
Wilde’s establishment. Some years afterward he started as printer on his own account 
in Salisbury court, Fleet street; and on finding his success assured he wedded Miss 
Allington Wilde, the daughter of his late employer. After her death in 1731 he was 
again married to a Miss Leake. By each lady he was blessed with six children, of whom 
only four daughters along with their mother survived him. Throughout life, in his 
business relations, he was prosperous; very early he had influence to secure the lucra- 
tive post of printer of the journals of the house of commons; in 1754 he became master 
of the stationers’ company; and in 1760 he purchased the half interest of the patent of 
king’s printer; but died on July 4 of the year following. 

Richardson’s genius flowered late. Till he had turned 50 his relations with litera- 
ture, except in the way of printing it, were of the most slight and amateur kind; but in 
1740 he surprised the world with his Pamela, which had instant and great success. Its 
continuation, to which the author was stung by the attempt of some hungry scribe to 
make a meal or two by the issue of a pretended sequel, entitled Pamela in High Life, 
was, however, pronounced much inferior. Memorable in itself, the work is now to 
most readers more so as having suggested to Fielding his Joseph Andrews, originally 
conceived as a parody of Richardson’s somewhat prudish moralities. The exquisiteness 
of the satire was not appreciated by Richardson; and he never forgave Fielding for it, 
or could speak of him after with common temper or patience. 

In 1748 he issued the first four volumes of The History of Clarissa Harlowe—by com- 
mon consent his masterpiece—a work which in its progress to completion excited the 
most intense interest. His third and last great work, The History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, was published in 1754. As a whole, this is less interesting than its predecessors; 
and in his representation of the life of the fashionable classes, of which he had no clear 
personal knowledge, the writer succeeds but indifferently. 

Richardson’s method of minute elaboration has in itself some tendency toward an 
effect of tedium; moreover, the epistolary vehicle which he has chosen, though with 
certain advantages of its own, does not subserve rapidity of movement; and as his 
stories run to immense length, their perusal involves some effort of patience. But in 
the depth and simplicity of his sentiment, his profound knowledge of the heart, and 
mastery of elemental emotion, there are singular sources of attraction; and in virtue of 
the overwhelming effects of pathos in which the interest of his Clarissa culminates, a 
place must always be assigned him among the very few potent masters of genuine tragic 
passion. His specialty lies in subtle analysis of the intricacies of female mind and 
emotion; and in this particular field he has scarcely perhaps been surpassed. A curious 
sort of passionless confidential intimacy with women, it seems from his earliest years to 
have been his instinct to cultivate; throughout life he was the center of a circle of 
female friends and admirers, who came to him with their little delicate secrets, as to a 
kind of lay father-confessor; and of the fruits of his nice observation of them he has 
given us to the full in his novels. The success of these is said to have bred in him a 
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somewhat inordinate vanity, the only little flaw in a character unusually blameless and 
amiable. Of works of less importance he published, besides occasional contributions to 
periodicals, The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte from 
1621 to 1628 (1740, fol.); An dition of Alsop’s Fables, with Reflections ; Familiar Letters 
to and from several Persons on Business and other Subjects; and in 1804 there appeared 
his Correspondence Selected and Published, with a Biography by Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


RICHELIEU, a co. in s. Quebec, having the St. Lawrence river for its n. and n.w. 
boundary, and the Yamaska river on the e. and s.e.; intersected in the w. by the Riche- 
lieu river; 190 sq. m.3; pop. ’91, 21,354. Its surface is uneven, a large proportion covered 
with forests. Its soil is clayey and productive along the river bottoms. Shipbuilding 
is an important branch of industry, and engines, mill machinery, stoves, plows, leather, 
bricks, etc., are manufactured. Co. seat, Sorel. 

RICHELIEU, ARMAND JEAN DUPLESSIS, Cardinal, Duc de, was b. of a noble but 
impoverished family at Paris, Sept. 5, 1585, and was educated for the military profes- 
sion at the college de Navarre. On the retirement to a religious life, however, of his 
elder brother, who held the bishopric of Lu¢on, Richelieu, with a view to succeeding to 
this preferment, betook himself to ecclesiastical studies, and underwent the preliminary 
examination for his degree at the Sorbonne. In 1607 he was consecrated bishop of 
Lucon at Rome by Cardinal de Givry, in presence of Pope Paul V., and for some time 
devoted himself zealously to the discharge of his duties in his diocese. At the states- 
general in 1614, being appointed one of the representatives of the clergy, he attracted the 
notice of the queen-mother by an address which he delivered in the presence of the 
young king, Louis XIIL.; and by his appointment in 1616 as secretary at war and foreign 
affairs, the way seemed opened to his success in political life; but in one of the vicissi- 
tudes of state intrigue common at that period, be soon found it necessary to withdraw 
from court, and return to his diocese. Meanwhile a rupture occurred between the 
queen-mother and the king, and Richelieu, through the agency of a very remarkable 
man—the celebrated Capuchin father Joseph—whose fortunes thenceforward were 
inseparably united with those of Richelieu, succeeded in effecting their reconciliation 
(Aug. 1620), and the restoration of the queen to her position at court. The foundation 
of Richelieu’s influence in consequence was solidly laid; but he appears to have acted 
with much tact and patient forbearance. He formed an alliance with the powerful 
favorite, the duc de Luynes, and in 1622 was named cardinal, and two years later, 1624, 
he was made minister of state—a position which, although frequently menaced, and 
constantly beset by every variety of court intrigue, he retained to the end of his life. 
His first important measure was the conclusion of the alliance with England, by the 
marriage of Henrietta, sister of the king, with Charles, then prince of Wales, in 1624. 
His successful conduct of the war of the Valteline, an affair of much delicacy for a car- 
dinal, as presenting the pope himself as the antagonist of France, tended still more to 
strengthen his power. His enemies, however, were constantly on the watch for oppor- 
tunities of undermining his influence, and even of bringing about his death. The queen 
withdrew her favor, and the king, while he trusted him implicitly, never ceased to fear 
him. The crisis of the struggle took place Dec. 11, 1630, when Richelieu himself 
believed that his fate was inevitable. His disgrace, indeed, had been decided; the king 
fearing to meet him face to face, had refused him an audience. His attempts to force 
an entrance to the king at the Luxembourg were defeated; but Louis, in his weak fear of 
Richelieu having withdrawn to Versailles, the cardinal there succeeded in obtaining an 
audience, and having once effectually overborne the weakness and alarmed the fear of 
the sovereign, his supremacy remained from that day firmly and irrevocably established. 
This famous day is known as Le Journée des Dupes. 

The administration of Richelieu forms an epoch in the history of the constitution of 
the kingdom of France, as well as of her relations with other countries. It is memorable 
for several great measures, or series of measures, through which the posture of affairs 
underwent a complete and permanent change. Of these, the first and the most lasting 
in its results was that by which the absolute authority of the sovereign was established. 
From the medizval period the power of the French kings had been controlled and, ip 
many cases overridden by the feudal, privileges of the nobles; and in the stormy con- 
flicts of the 16th and of the beginning of the 17th centuries, the power of the crown 
had often been reduced to a cipher. By a succession of vigorous and energetic and, it 
must be added, not unfrequently unscrupulous measures, Richelieu succeeded in break- 
ing down the political power, and subduing the arrogant assumptions ot the great 
families; the heads of several among which were brought to the scaffold, while not a 
few were condemned to life-long imprisonment. Among his most inveterate and 
most powerful adversaries was Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of the king; but 
Richelieu triumphed over him, and even the queen-mother, Maria de Medicis, 
was obliged to bow before the unbending spirit of Richelieu, and to withdraw into exile 
at Cologne; and Richelieu, at the close of his career, delivered up the royal authority, 
which he had wielded for 18 years, almost without a single constitutional check upon 
its absolute exercise. 

Another of the great enterprises of this minister was the overthrow of the Huguenot 
party as a political power, and a rival of the throne in France. The siege and capture 
of Rochelle, which he conducted in person (1628), was followed by the submission of the 
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other Huguenot strongholds. Richelieu, however, secured for the Huguenot body a 
certain measure of religious toleration; and, on the whole, is confessed to have used hig 
success in this conflict with moderation. 

In the external relations of France, the great object of all his measures was the over- 
throw of the preponderance of Austria. With this view he did not hesitate to foment 
the internal disaffections of Germany, even allying himself with this design with the 
German Protestants, and even with the great champion of the Protestant cause, Gustavus 
of Sweden; and in connection with his anti-Austrian policy, he also took part with the 
disaffected Spanish provinces in the Netherlands. His designs on Belgium, however, 
failed of success. With similar views he lent his support to the revolt of Catalonia 
against Philip IV., and sent an army into Piedmont; nor is there any part of his foreign 
policy to which he adhered with such pertinacity to the very end of his life. 

His internal administration of France has been severely criticised. He was reckless 
and unscrupulous in the use of means against his enemies, and the expenditure which 
his foreign wars entailed led to many and oppressive impositions. His own personal 
expenditure was magnificent even to prodigality, but he is acquitted of all sordid 
schemes of self-aggrandizement. 

Richelieu died at Paris, Dec. 4, 1642. Notwithstanding his many distracting occupa- 
tions, the writings which he left behind fill several volumes. Some of these, ascetical 
or controversial, were written before his entrance into political life. Of his later writings, 
his Testament Politique and his Memoirs have attracted much notice. He even indulged 
occasionally in literature, and wrote two plays of indifferent reputation. His letters are 
numerous, and many of them full of interest. He wasa liberal patron of literature, and 
to him France owes the establishment of the royal printing presses and the foundation 
of the French academy. 


RICHEPIN, JEAN (French poet), was born at Medeah, Algeria, in 1849, and was 
educated at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. His principal works include: Les 

tapes Pun Réfractaire (1872); La Chanson des Gueux (1816); Les Morts Bizarres (1876); 
Les Curesses (1877); Madame André (1874); Le Pavé (1883); Miarka (1883); Sappho (1884); 
Les Biasphémes (1884); La Mer (1886); Braves Gens (1886); Césarine (1888); and the dramas, 
L’ Etoile (1873, jointly with André Gill); Za Glu (1881); Nana-Sahib (1883.) His works 
show a mixture of bizarreries and undeniably fine qualities, of crudities in thought and 
style, and an astounding rhetoric, a rich imagination, and a very extended though some- 
what motley vocabulary. Jules Lemaitre sums up his literary qualities thus: ‘‘ He is a 
rhetorician in revolt against laws and morals and against the modesty of classic taste, 
but classic himself, and that to the marrow, in his insurrection.’’ In 1892 he produced 
the drama Par le Glaive. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, a village in Richfield tp., Otsego co., N. Y., on Canadarago 
lake, 35 m. s. of Utica by the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad. It has 
churches, a national bank, a union free school, a weekly newspaper, large hotels, and 
a sulphur spring, whose medical properties, especially in cases of cutaneous disease, have 
largely contributed to the development of the place as a fashionable summer resort. 
The principal industries are comprised in the manufacture of Scotch caps, gloves and 
knit goods. Pop. ’90, 1623. 


RICHERAND, ANTHELME, Baron, 1779-1840, b. France; graduated at the Paris 
school of medicine; in 1807 became professor of surgical pathology in the faculty of 
medicine. During the occupation of Paris by the allies his care of the sick gave him a 
high reputation; and he was niade a baron by the French government. His chief work 
is his Nouveaux Eléments de Physiologie (1801). 


RICHLAND, a co. in s.e. Illinois, drained by the Little Wabash river and Fox and 
Bonpas creeks, traversed by the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern and the Peoria, 
Decatur, and Evansville railroads; about 361 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,019, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is rolling and heavily timbered. The soil is fertile. The principal 
productions are corn, oats, and wheat. Co. seat, Olney. 

RICHLAND, a parish in n.e. Louisiana, drained by Boeuf bayou and Big creek; inter- 
sected by the Queen and Crescent Route railroad; 575 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 10,230, chiefly of 
se be pe birth, includ. colored. Cotton, corn, and pork are the staples. Co. seat, 

ayville. 


RICHLAND, a co. in e. N. Dakota, formed 1873; having Minnesota as e. boundary, the ~ 


Red river lying between, also the Sioux Wood river; surface almost level. Pop. 90, - 


10,751. Area, 1440 sq.m. Co. seat, Wahpeton. 


RICHLAND, a co. in n. central Ohio, drained by the Black and Clear forks of the 
Mohican river; intersected by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
railroads; 487 sq. m.; pop. 790, 38,072, chiefly of American birth. The soil is un- 
usually fertile; wheat, corn, oats, hay, butter, maple sugar, and cattle are the staples. 
Co. seat, Mansfield. 


RICHLAND, a co. in central South Carolina, drained by the Wateree and Congaree 
rivers, which unite to form the Santee, and by the Broad; intersected by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Southern, and other railroads; 608 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 36,821, chiefly of 
American birth, includ. colored. The surface is slightly hilly; cotton, corn, and pork 

_are the chief products. Co. seat, Columbia, the capital of the state. 
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RICHLAND, a co. in s.w. Wisconsin, drained by the Wisconsin river and Eagle and 
Pine creeks; on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad; about 570 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 19,121, chiefly of American birth. The surface is rolling and heavily timbered. 
The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, wheat, oats, hops, and live 
stock. Co. seat, Richland Center. 


RICHMOND, a co. in e. central Georgia, bordering on South Carolina; drained by 
the Savannah river, its n.e. boundary, and several creeks; intersected by the Central, 
the Georgia, and other railroads; 329 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 45,194, chiefly of American birth, 
includ. colored. The surface is broken and hilly; corn, cotton, and pork are the staples. 
Granite is found. Co. seat, Augusta. 


RICHMOND, a co. in New York, consisting of Staten Island, in New York bay; con- 
stituting after Jan. 1, 1898, the borough of Richmond in the Greater New York; about 
61 sq. m.; pop. 790, 51,693. Staten Island is about 14 m. long. The surface is hilly, 
and contains iron. The scenery is beautiful. There are many fine residences and villas 
of New York business men. The soil is fertile. ‘The principal productions are corn 
and hay. Co. seat, Richmond. 


RICHMOND, a co. in s. North Carolina, adjoining South Carolina; between the 
Lumber river on the e. and the Pedee on the w.; traversed by the Seaboard Air Line 
railroad; about 789 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 23,948, includ. colored. The surface is rolling and 
heavily timbered. The soil is fairly fertile. The principal productions are cotton, corn, 
turpentine, and tar. Co. seat, Rockingham. 


RICHMOND, aco. in Nova Scotia, including the s. part of Cape Breton island, also 
Arichat, and two or three other small islands; intersected by St. Peter’s canal; 622 
sq. m.; pop. ’91, 14,899. Fishing is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Co. seat, 
Arichat. 


RICHMOND, a co. in e. Virginia, drained by the Rappahannock river; about 210 
sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7146, includ. colored. The surface is level and heavily timbered. The 
soil is fertile in parts. The principal productions are corn and wheat. Oyster fishing 
is largely pursued. Co. seat, Warsaw. 


RICHMOND AND WOLFE, a co. in s. Quebec, drained by the St. Francis, etc., and 
intersected by the Grand Trunk railroad; 556 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 31,847. Wheat, oats, 
hay, and cattle are the staples. Co. seat, Richmond. 


RICHMOND, a rising t. of Surrey, 8 m. w.s.w. of London by railway, stands partly 
on the summit and declivity of Richmond hill, and partly on the level right bank of the 
Thames. The rich and beautiful scenery of the vicinity is seen with advantage from the 
Terrace, which stretches along the brow of the hill. The parish church contains the 
tombs of Thomson the poet, and of Edmund Kean the tragedian. The banks of the 
Thames are studded with villas, and around the town are numerous nurseries and 
kitchen gardens. Pop. ’91, 22,684, who derive their subsistence chiefly by providing for 
the wants of the immense number of visitors and pleasure-seekers who frequent the 
town, especially during summer. 


RICHMOND, city and co. seat of Wayne co., Ind.; on the Whitewater river and the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, and the Grand Rapids and Indiana rail- 
roads; 69 milese. of Indianapolis. It is the seat of Earlham college (Friends), and con- 
tains a state hospital for the insane, home for friendless women, St. Stephen’s hospital, 
the Morrison-Reeves, Wayne co. law, and college librariés, Glen park of 150 acres, about 
30 churches, several national banks, gas and electric light plants, electric street rail- 
roads, and waterworks with direct and gravity pressure. It is the place of yearly meet- 
ing for the Orthodox Friends of Indiana. The city has public school property, including 
a high school, valued at $300,000. There are a single-span bridge (500 feet), and the old 
National road bridge, built in 1882. The city is noted for the variety and extent of its 
manufactures, which include threshing machines, grain drills, plows, bicycles, lawn 
mowers, carriages and wagons, steam engines, boilers. traction engines, church furni- 
ture, desks, pianos, tile, paper, paper bags, clothing, flour, sawed lumber, ete. There is 
a large trade in agricultural products, local manufactures, and general commodities, and 
there are several daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. Pop. ’90, 16,608. 


RICHMOND, city and co. seat of Ray co., Mo.; on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé railroad; 40 miles n.e. of Kansas City. - It contains the Woodson institute, electric 
light plant, waterworks supplied from the Missouri river valley wells, about a dozen 
churches, and several banks, and is principally engaged in coal mining. Pop. ’90, 2,901. 


RICHMOND, city, port of entry, capital of Virginia, and co. seat of Henrico co.; on 
the James river and the Atlantic Coast Line, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac, and the Southern railroads; 100 miles s. by e. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The city is at the head of tidewater, about 127 miles from the Atlantic 
ocean, and is on three lines of communication by water, which connect it with New 
York, Philadelphia, and with eastern Carolina and James river points, Newport News, 
Old Point, Norfolk, and Portsmouth. The river here falls 100 ft. in a distance of 6 
miles, and navigation, for about 200 miles above Richmond, has been made possible by 
the construction of a canal around the lower falls. 
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The first settlement on the site of Richmond is said to have taken place in 1609, and 
Fort Charles was erected as a defense against the Indians in 1644-45, but the real origin 
of the town dates from the erection of a warehouse by Col. William Byrd, towards the 
close of the 17th century. In 1742 Richmond was incorporated, and in 1779, although 
still a small city, it became the capital of the state. The convention to ratify the fede- 
ral constitution took place here in 1788. From May, 1861, until April 3, 1865, when the 
city was evacuated by Lee’s troops and partly burned by order of General Ewell, it was 
the seat of government of the Confederate states. Richmond was the most important 
strategic point during the civil war, but never succumbed through assault to the Union 
forces. In 1870a flood on the James river caused great destruction of life and property, 
but since that time it has advanced steadily in prosperity. The city is built on a group 
of hills (Gamble’s, Shockoe, Church, etc.), overlooking the river and an intervening 
strip of flat ground, and covers an area of about 5 sq.m. The annual mean temperature 
approximates 57°. Six bridges connect Richmond with Manchester on the south side of 
the James and other suburbs. The business quarter presents a substantial appearance, 
having been handsomely rebuilt since the fire. A large number of the private residences 
are detached. The surrounding country, so rich in historical memories, stretches out 
like a rare panorama at the base of the hills. Especially fine views are obtained from 
Monroe and Marshall parks and the charming resorts on Gamble’s and Chimborazo hills. 

The cemeteries are objects of deep interest to all visitors. Hollywood cemetery occu- 
pies a region of great natural beauty to the west of the city, and contains a magnificent 
monument 90 feet high, in commemoration of the nameless heroes who died for the 
confederacy, besides the monuments erected in honor of Presidents Monroe and Tyler 
and Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. Here also lie the remains of Jefferson Davis, president of 
the confederacy. Several of the most noted battle-fields of the civil war are con- 
veniently accessible by railway and carriage drive. Castle Thunder, used during the 
war as a military prison, is now a tobacco warehouse, and Libby Prison, of a vastly 
greater but much less savory reputation, was taken down in 1889 and removed by specu- 
lators to Chicago, where it was examined by thousands during the World’s Fair of 1898. 
By far the most noteworthy edifice in the city is the Capitol, which occupies a command- 
ing position on the summit of Shockoe hill. This fine Greco-composite pile closely 
resembling the Maison Carrée, at Nimes, was finished in 1796 after designs by Thomas 
Jefferson. Beneath the dome stands Houdon’s life-size marble statue of Washington, 
and in the esplanade, near the west gates of Capitol square, is Crawford’s bronze eques- 
trian statue of the first president, surrounded by bronze figures of Patrick Henry, John 
Marshall, ‘Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Lewis, George Mason, and Thomas Nelson. The 
north side of Capitol square is adorned by statues of Henry Clay and ‘‘Stonewall ”’ 
Jackson. The Capitol also contains the state library and archives and a notable collec- 
tion of portraits. Among other public buildings and institutions are the city hall, cus- 
tom-house and post-office, governor’s mansion, state penitentiary, almshouse, Mozart 
academy of music, Soldiers’ home, medical and Richmond colleges, Virginia historical 
society, Southern historical society, etc. There are likewise several orphan asylums, 
church homes, hospitals and an infirmary. St. John’s Episcopal church (1740) on 
Church hill, was the scene of the decisive meeting of the Virginia convention in 1775, 
when Patrick Henry gave utterance to the memorable words ‘‘ Give me liberty or give 
me death,’’ and thirteen years later another convention took place here to ratify the 
federal constitution. Jefferson Davis’s former residence, on 12th street, has been 
transformed into a museum, and the old house at the corner of Main and 5th streets, 
where Poe spent his boyhood, was removed in 1891. A fine statue of General Robert E. 
Lee, by Mercie, was erected on Park ave. in 1890. 

The Gallego and Haxall flour mills are among the largest in the world, and the 
Tredegar iron works, which furnished the major proportion of the confederate cannon 
during the civil war, cover an area of 15 acres. In 1890 the U. S. census reported in 
Richmond, 966 manufacturing establishments, employing $16,785,242 capital and 18,512 
persons, paying $7,192,646 for wages and $14,014,214 for materials, and having a com- 
bined output valued at $27,792,672. There are over a dozen national, state, and savings 
banks and trust companies, besides many building and loan associations. 

The churches number about 90, including many separate ones for colored people; 
the largest denominations being the Baptist, Methodist and Protestant Episcopal. The 
public school enrollment exceeds 12,000, and the value of public school property, 
$450,000. Among the notable institutions are Richmond college, the Woman’s college, 
Virginia mechanics’ institute, Hartshorn memorial college for colored girls, Richmond 
theological seminary for colored students, and the Y. M. C. A., with several academic 
classes. There are 10 libraries with 1,000 volumes each and upward, the largest being 
the state, the state law, and that of Richmond college. The sessions of the United 
States district and circuit courts and the court of appeals are held here. The water sup- 
ply from the James river is collected in low and high pressure reservoirs having a total 
capacity of 50,000,000 gallons. The city is governed by a mayor and common council. 
The city owns property valued at over $5,000,000, including waterworks, gas works, and 
markets, and has a net bonded debt of about $7,000,000, and an assessed property valua- 
tion exceeding $65,000,000. Pop. ’90, 81,388. 

RICHMOND, CHARLES HENRY GorDON LENNOX, Duke of, b. Whitehall, England, 
1818; eldest son of the 5th Duke of Richmond; graduate of Christ church, Oxford, 1839; 
capt. in the army, 1844, M.P. for West Sussex, 1841-60, representing the conservative 
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interest. He performed the duties of aid-de-camp to the duke of Wellington, and vis- 
count Hardinge; has been president of the poor law board, and privy councilor. In 
1860 he succeeded his father as duke of Richmond; became duke of Gordon 1876. He 
was president of the board of trade in Disraeli’s cabinet, 1867-8, leader of the conserva- 
tive party in the house of peers 1870, and in 1874 became lord president of the council. 
He favored the bill for abolishing church patronage in Scotland, and in 1875 introduced 
the agricultural holdings bill. In 1885-6 he was secretary for Scotland. 


RICHMOND, CounTEss oF. See BEAUFORT, MARGARET. 


RICHMOND, Dean, 1804-66; b. Vt.: received only a common school education, 
put acquired much information by reading. At an early age he removed to New York, 
became interested in political matters, was an active democrat, and obtained great influ- 
ence in the state politics. He refused.to accept any public office for himself. While a 
boy he entered the business of manufacturing salt at Salina, N. Y., and in 1842 opened 
a produce business in Buffalo. Here he became wealthy, and held office in several cor- 
porations. In 1853 he was made vice-president, and in 1864 president of the New York 
Central railroad. 

RICHMOND, Leeu, 1772-1827; b. Liverpool; graduated at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, 1794; ordained in 1797; became curate in the Isle of Wight, 1798; chaplain to 
the Lock hospital, London, 1805, and the same year rector of Turvey. He was an ear- 
nest evangelical preacher. He published as tracts The Dairyman’s Daughter, The Negro 
Servant; The Young Cottager,— Annals of the Poor). Before 1849, four million of copies of 
the Dairyman’s Daughter had been issued in 19 languages. He published also Fathers of 
the Hnglish Church and Domestic Portraiture. 

RICHTER, EvuGEN, German politician, was born at Dtisseldorf, July 30, 18388. He 
studied law and political science at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and 
filled various government positions between 1859 and 1864. In 1871 he was elected to 
the Reichstag, and has remained a member of that body uninterruptedly since then. 
He became the leader in turn of the progressive, the liberal, and the radical parties, and 
opposed all efforts towards strengthening the political powers of the government over 
private interests. Thus he contended against placing the private railroads of Prussia in 
the hands of the state, against all interference with manufacture and trade, against the 
social reforms attempted by Bismarck, and against the emperor’s military bills. His 
political attitude sometimes placed him in opposition to his own party, and the Freisinnige 
Zeitung, founded by him in 1885, was on many subjects, especially on social reform, in 
direct contradiction to the other papers of the party. He published Social-Democratic 
Pictures of the Future (1892). 


RICHTER, HenRY JOSEPH, D.D., b. Oldenburg, Germany, 1838; was educated in 
Cincinnati, and in Rome, Italy ; was ordained a Rom. Cath. priest, and for a while held 
a professor’s chair in theology. He was appointed, 1871, pastor of St. Lawrence church, 
Cincinnati. He was consecrated bp, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 1888. 

RICHTER, JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH, better known as ‘‘ Jean Paul,” a German humor- 
ist and sentimentalist of the greatest singularity, hence called by his countrymen Der 
Hinzige (the unique), was b. at Wunsiedel, in Bavaria, Mar. 21, 1768. His father, who 
was a poor schoolmaster at the period of Richter’s birth, subsequently became parish 
priest at Schwarzenbach, on the Saale; but his circumstances always remained straight- 
ened, and he died burdened with debt, while his son was attending the gymnasium at Hof. 
Nevertheless, Richter went to the university of Leipsic in 1781 to study theology, which 
did not prevent him from roving freely over the whole circle of literature. The exact 
extent of his scholarly acquirements cannot well be ascertained; his studies were never 
systematic, and it is probable that he was not deeply read in any single branch of learn- 
ing, but he carried in his head or in his note-books a vast confused miscellany of facts, 
literary, scientific, philosophical, and theological, and strewed them with oriental pro- 
fusion over the pages of his works, where they do duty as metaphors, or illustrations 
after the most grotesque and wonderful fashion. The English satirists, Pope, Swift, and 
Young, appear to have been special favorites with him; and among his own countrymen, 
Hamann and Hippel. But the most marvelous thing about his student-life was not the 
extent or variety of his reading, but the fact that he had the heart to read at all! During 
the whole time he was plunged in the most miserable poverty. He could hardly get a 
single private pupil, and passed many a day without tasting food. Hunger was, in truth, 
his constant companion. In desperation he betook himself to literature for a subsistence, 
but it was long before he won recognition. His first composition, Das Lob der Dummhett 
(The Praise of Folly), modeled on the Morte Hncomium of Erasmus, could not find a pub- 
lisher; his second, written, he tells us, while he was surrounded by ‘‘unpaid debts and 
unsoled boots,” Grénlindische Processe (Greenland Lawsuits, 2 vols., Berl. 1783-85), did 
succeed in getting itself published but not read, and at length the heroic fortitude of 
Richter gave way. In 1784 he fled from the city to avoid incarceration for debt, and 
took refuge with his mother at Hof. Here his circumstances were little better; and in 
1786 he was glad to accept a tutorship at Topen in the family of Herr von Oerthel. In 
1790, at the request of several families of Schwarzenbach, he removed thither to take 
charge of the education of their children, and lived in this way as a private schoolmaster 
for some years. Meanwhile, he had not given up authorship. In 1789, appeared at 
Gera his Auswahl aus des Teufels Papieren (Selection from the Devil’s Papers), which, how- 
ever, in spite of its captivating title, did not prove more popular than its predecessors. 
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Richter seemed destined to failure as a writer,’ His sarcastic, far-glancing, and gro- 
tesquely sportful humors were so unlike anything else in literature, and so oddly, not to 
say extravagantly, expressed, that the mass of readers could make nothing of them at 
all, and perhaps charitably regarded the author as crazy. But in 1793 the turning- point 
in his fortunes and fame occurred. In that year, a work which he had published at 
Berlin, Die Unsichtbare Loge (The Invisible Lodge), and which was a sort of romance 
based on his experience as a schoolmaster, proved unexpectedly successful, and Richter 
began to grow a little more familiar with the sight of gold. It was followed by Hesperus 
(4 vols., Berl. 1795), the work by which he is perhaps best known out of Germany; 
ee Fizlein (Baireuth, 1796); Biographische Belustigungen unter der Gehirnschale einer 

vesin (Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess, Berl. 1796); Blumen-, 
Frucht-, und Dornenstiicke (Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 4 vols., Berl. 1796-97), 
the opening chapter of which contains his magnificent ‘‘ Dream of the Dead Christ,” 
translated into English by Carlyle; Jubel-senior (The Parson in Jubilee, 1797); and Das 
Campanerthal (Erfurt, 1798), a work on the immortality of the soul, which attracted the 
notice and won for its author the friendship of Herder. Richter was now one of the 
greatest celebrities of Germany; his books had become quite the rage, especially among 
educated women. He himself, too, was personally a great favorite; there was some- 
thing in his conversation and manner so winning, joyous, and charmingly tender, that 
it excited not only friendship but love. We read of one brilliant woman, Charlotte von 
Kalb, who actually sought to obtain a divorce in order that she might marry Richter; 
and of another who committed suicide because he would not return her unlawful passion. 
This last incident affected Richter profoundly. He was not only perfectly innocent in 
all his relations with the other sex, but pure and high-minded to a degree, and he had 
remonstrated with the unhappy maiden in the most wise and delicate manner. In 1801, 
after he had become famous, he married Caroline Mayer, daughter of Prof. Mayer of 
Berlin, and with his young wife traveled about Germany a good deal, visited Goethe 
and Schiller, with neither of whom, however, he became intimate, and formed a closer 
acquaintance with old Gleim, Wieland, etc.; but ultimately settled at Baireuth, in 
Bavaria, where he devoted his time with the most honorable assiduity to work. His 
aérial, fantastic, many-hued creations—his solemn images of glory and gloom—his rant 
humors—his burlesque speculations on life, manners, and, indeed, on the omne scibiles 
his innumerable descriptions of nature, soft-glittering as with morning dew, flowed from 
him as from inexhaustible fountains. The productions belonging to his later period of 
a humorous kind are: Titan (4 vols., Berl. 1800-3), considered by Richter himself his 
greatest work; Plegel Jahre (happily rendered by Carlyle ‘‘ Wild Oats,” 4 vols., Tiib. 
1804-5); Katzenberger’s Badereise (2 vols., Heidelb. 1809); Des Feldpredigers Schmelzle 
Reise nach Mite (Tib. 1809); and Der Komet, oder Nikolaus Marggraf (8 vols., Berl. 1820 
-22). Among works of a professedly reflective or philosophical character (though the 
elements of humor and poetry are by no means absent), we may mention his Vorschule 
der Aesthetik (8 vols., Hamb. 1804); Levana oder Hrziehungslehre (Brunswick, 1807), a 
treatise on education; and numerous other pieces. Richter died Nov. 14, 1825. In his 
latest years he was afflicted with a decay of his physical powers, andin his last year with 
total blindness. The death of his son Max, in 1821—a youth of great promise—inflicted 
‘an incurable wound on his heart.—See Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s Leben (Bresi. 1826+ 
83), a work begun by Richter himself; Déring’s Leben und Characteristik Richiers (Leip. 
1830); Spazier’s Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, cin Biographischer Commentar zu dessen lWerken 
(Leip. 1833); and Miller, Jean Paul und seine Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart (1894). 

RICH VALLEY, a magisterial district, Smyth co., Va. Pop. ’90, 4502. 

RI'CINUS. See CasToR-OIL. 

RICKAREES, or ArricaRas, a tribe of Pawnee Indians, originally allied to the Platte 
river Pawnees. They now number from five to six hundred. 

RI'CKETS, or Racur'r1s (from the Gr. rhachis, the spine, because a peculiar form of 
spinal curvature results from the affection), is regarded by some writers as a special 
disease of the bones, and by others as merely one of the various forms of scrofula. 
Whichever view be correct, there can be no doubt that the general symptoms in rickets 
are closely allied to those in scrofula, and that the same general plan of treatment is 
equally useful in both affections. The characteristic symptom in rickets is the imperfect 
development, atrophy, softness, and consequent distortion of some or many of the bones. 
The bones thus affected consist of a sort of gelatinous tissue, which will bend without 
breaking; and they are so soft that they may be cut with the knife. On microscopico- 
chemical examination, the structural arrangement of the bone is found to be unaffected, 
while there is a great deficiency of the earthy salts to which the normal bones owe their 
firmness. While 100 parts of healthy bone contain about 82 per cent of organic matter, 
and 68 per cent of inorganic matter, or earthy salts, the proportions are altogether 
reversed in rickets. Thus, in this disease, Marchand found 79.4 per cent of organic 
matter, and 20.6 per cent of earthy salts in a femur; while Ragsky found 81.12 per cent 
of organic matter, and only 18.88 of earthy salts in a humerus: thus showing that these 
bones contained less than one-third of the normal quantity of earthy salts. The weight — 
of the body acting on bones thus constructed causes them to bend, and the thighs or 
shins are abnormally arched, or the spine is curved, or, in slighter cases, only the normal 
form of the ankle is modified. In aggravated cases, the chest is so affected as to give 
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rise to the condition known as pigeon-breasted; the lower jaw is imperfectly developed, 
and the teeth project; and the pelvis becomes so altered in form as to render future 
childbearing in the highest degree perilous. Rickets is exclusively a disease of child: 
hood, and generally attacks the children of the poor. 

The treatment must be mainly directed to the improvement of the general health. 
Free exposure to pure bracing air, sponging with sea-water, or sea-bathing, if the little 
patient can bear it, an abundance of animal food, cod-liver oil, iron, and quinia, include 
all that need be said about general treatment. Dr. Druitt recommends a jelly contain- 
ing phosphate of lime (with the view of restoring to the bones the salt in which they are 
specially deficient). It is well worthy of further trial, and may be prepared as follows: 
Boil about four ounces of ivory-dust in water for ten minutes; then strain off the water 
and throw it away with the impurities which it has taken up. Add more water, in 
which the dust should be stewed till the jelly is extracted, and the dust itself is soft 
enough to crush between the teeth. Lemon-juice, wine, sugar, or other flavoring ingredi- 
ents may be added; and the softened ivory-dust should be eaten with the jelly. 

When a child with crooked legs is brought to a surgeon, he must carefully ascertain. 
whether the crookedness depends on mere relaxation of the joints, or whether it lies in 
the bones themselves. In the former case the child will probably grow up straight. 
when his general health improves; whereas in the latter case (if the femur or tibia is 
absolutely bent), the surgeon must give a very guarded opinion. 

RICKETTS, JAMES BREWERTON, b. New York in 1817; graduate of West Point 1839; 
became Ist lieut. of artillery 1846; served in the Mexican war and was made capt. in 1852. 
In the civil war he was taken prisoner at the first battle of Bull Run and confined at 
i.ichmond 8 months. Before the second battle of Bull Run he was exchanged, after- 
ward promoted to brig.gen., and was wounded in that engagement. He commanded 
Gen. Hooker’s corps at Antietam after that officer was disabled, and was actively engaged. 
throughout the Richmond and Shenandoah campaigns. He was brevetted for bravery 
at Bull Run, Cold Harbor, and Cedar Creek; maj.gen. 1865; retired 1867; d. 1887. 


RICKMAN, TxHomas, a distinguished architect, was born at Maidenhead in 1776. He 
was unsettled in early life, and tried several employments both in London and Maiden- 
head. He managed his father’s business of druggist for some time, and afterward 
became a clerk in an insurance office. He seems to have always had a love for architec- 
ture, and to have studied it carefully. In 1808 he began to give his full attention to it, 
and wrote the classification of Gothic styles, which has rendered him famous. He first 
pointed out the features which distinguish the different periods of that style. He divided 
it into four periods, and called them Norman, early English, decorated, and perpendicu- 
lar (q.v.), and these names and the dates he assigned to them are still the most frequently 
used. 

Rickman became after this an architect in Birmingham, and was employed to design 
a great many buildings, especially churches. He died in March, 1841. His work is 
called An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England from the Conquest 
to the Reformation. It was first written for Smith’s Panorama of Science and Art, and 
has passed through several editions; that by Parker of Oxford (1847) is the best. 


RI'COCHET, in artillery, is the bounding of a shot along the ground, which takes 
place when a gun is fired low. Ricochet firing is found extremely useful both in its: 
actual and moral effect in clearing the face of a ravelin, bastion, or other rather long 
line of fortification. If well directed the ricochet shot bounding along will dismount 
guns, scatter the gunners, and greatly intimidate the garrison. Vauban first introduced 
ricochet firing at the siege of Philipsburg in 1688. The defense against this sort of 
attack consists in earthen traverses along the threatened line, or in a bonnet (see FortTt- 
FICATION) at the point of parapet nearest the enemy. In the field, ricochet, where the 
shot or shell is made to bound forward at least ten times, produces most disastrous and 
demoralizing effects on masses of cavalry and infantry, whom it hews down in long 
lines. 

RICORD, PHILIPPE, a distinguished French physician, was the son of a wealthy ship- 
owner, and was born Dec. 10, 1809, at Baltimore, whither his father had gone in 1790. 
to repair his fortunes, which he had lost under the India company. He came in 1820 to 
Paris, where he was attached in succession to the Hétel-Dieu under Dupuytren, and to 
the Pitié under Lisfranc. He graduated as doctor in medicine in 1826; but was unable, 
from the scantiness of his private means, to begin practice in Paris. His professional 
career, therefore, commenced at Olivet, near Orleans, and was thence transferred to: 
Crotiy-sur-Ourcq, where he rapidly rose to distinction as a practitioner. In 1828 he 
returned to Paris, where he delivered two annual courses of lectures at the Pitié on sur- 
gical operations; and was appointed surgeon-in-chief to the hospital for venereal diseases. 
This post he held with brilliant success till his retirement in Oct., 1860. It was here that. 
he won his world-wide reputation in the specialty which he had chosen—a reputation 
which he owed to his combination of accurate physiological and pathological knowledge 
with great manual dexterity as a surgeon, and felicitous inventiveness and resource as a 
physician. He did much to improve the classification of enthetic diseases; and at the 
venereal hospital delivered annually, from 1884, a course of lectures on syphilology, for 
which a special amphitheater was granted to him. For his suggestions on the cure of 
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varicocele and on the operation of urethro-plasty he received in 1842 one of the Montyon 
prizes. M. Ricord’s practice was the most extensive and the most lucrative in Paris, inso- 
much that while an inmate of the debtors’ prison at Clichy, he was literally besieged by 
crowds of patients. He was since 1850 a member of the academy of medicine (sec- 
tion of surgical pathology) ; member of the surgical society ; and consulting surgeon to 
the dispensary of public health. In 1862 he was appointed physician in ordinary to 
Prince Napoleon ; and in 1869 consuiting surgeon to the late emperor ; having already on 
Aug. 12, 1860, been raised to the distinction of commander of the legion of honor. His 
works are numerous, the more important of them being these: On the Employment of the 
Speculum Biviale (1833), invented by himself; On the Blennorrhagia of the Female (1834); 
On the Employment of Mercurial Ointment in the Treatment of Hrysipelas (1836); The Monog- 
raphy of Chanere (in which he gives a detailed exposition of his own system); Theory 
of the Nature and Treatment of Hpididymitis (1888); Treatise on Venereal Maladies (1838); 
On Blennorrhagic Ophthalmia (1842); Iconographical Clinic of the Venereai Hospital 
(1842-51); and On Syphilization and the Contagion from Secondary Accidents (1853). He 
likewise contributed to the medical journals a multitude of memoirs, observations, 
researches, and communications on his specialty. His latest works are those entitled 
Letters on Syphilis (8d ed., 1863), and Lectures on Chancre (2d ed., 1860), both remarkable 
for their fluency and grace of style. He died in 1889, 


RIDDLE (Ger. rdthsel), a paraphrastic presentation of an unmentioned subject, the 
design of which is to excite the reader or hearer to the discovery of the meaning hidden 
under a studied obscurity of expression. In the present day the riddle is a mere jeu 
d esprit—a sort of witty pastime for idle people; we only meet with it under the form of 
conundrum (q.v.), but anciently—and its antiquity is very great—it held a far higher 
place, and was put to far more important uses, although in its inferior phase of conun- 
drum it was likewise a part of the intellectual entertainment at Greek and latterly at 
Roman banquets. Among the easterns it naturally associated itself with their symbolical 
modes of thought, and was also, as it still is, abundantly employed for didactic purposes. 
The so-called Proverbs or sayings attributed to Solomon frequently assume the form of 
riddles. Josephus relates, on the authority of Dius the Phenician historian, and of 
Menander of Ephesus, that Hiram king of Tyre and Solomon had once a contest in rid- 
dles or dark sayings, in which Solomon first won a large sum of money from Hiram, but 
ultimately lost it to Abdemon, one of Hiram’s subjects—a curious instance of philo- 
sophical gambling. Everyreader of the Old Testament is familiar with the riddle which 
Samson proposed to the Philistines, and the ‘‘enigmas” (as the Septuagint has it) that 
the queen of Sheba proposed to Solomon, though it is perhaps doubtful if the latter were 
more than hard or difficult questions plainly put. The riddle is found in the Koran, 
and several books of riddles exist in Arabic and Persian. It would appear that they 
were also known to the ancient Egyptians, while among the Greeks they were allied in 
the earliest times with the oracula, or mystic utterances of the inspired priests, and were 

enerally, as is the case with Samson’s riddle, in verse; but in Greece they first came 
into vogue about the time of the ‘‘ seven wise men,” one of whom, named Kleobulos, as 
also his daughter Kleobuline, was celebrated for the composition of metrical riddles 
(griphot), some of which are still remembered. Even the greater poets did not refusc to 
introduce the riddle into their writings, or to devote whole poems to the subject—as, 
for example, the Syrinz, commonly ascribed to Theocritus. Homer, according to a 
statement in Plutarch, died of chagrin at not being able to solve a riddle; and the riddle 
of the Sphinx (see CEprPus) is probably the most celebrated in the whole circle of philo- 
sophical puzzles. Among the Romans professional riddle-makers did not make their 
appearance till the latest period of Roman literature, the reason assigned for which is 
the superior gravity and earnestness of the Roman genius, which, it is said, did not 
easily find pleasure in such modes of intellectual activity. Appuleius wrote a Liber 
LInudicrorum et Griphorum, but it is no longer extant, and almost the only name we can 
fix upon isa certain Celius Firmianus Symposius, whose riddles, comprising a hundred 
hexametrical triplets, are termed by Aldhelmus (8th c.), apparently with justice, carmina 
tnepta. 

The riddle—but more perhaps as an amusement for the baronial hall on winter nights, 
or for the monastic mess-room, than as a serious intellectual effort—was much cultivated 
during the middle ages. This character of lively or amusing puzzle it has ever since for 
the most part retained. Many specimens of what would now be termed ‘‘riddle” or 
“conundrum books” exist in French, English, and German collections of manuscripts, 
and were printed at an early period. One of these, entitled Demands Joyous, which may 
be rendered ‘‘ amusing questions,” was printed in English by Wynkin de Worde in 1511. 
Many of these ‘‘ joyous demands” are simply coarse jests; but others, again, illustrate 
the simple, child-like religious belief of medizval Christendom—e.g., demand: ‘‘ What 
bare the best burden that ever was borne?” Response: ‘‘The ass that carried our lady 
when she fled with our Lord into Egypt.” Some are really fitted to excite risibility— 
e.g., demand: ‘‘ What is that that never was and never will be?” Response: ‘‘A 
mouse’s nest in a cat’s ear.” —‘‘ What is the worst-bestowed charity that one can give?” 
‘Alms to a blind man; for he would be glad to see the person hanged that gave it to 
bim.” The reformation, at least in Protestant countries, checked, if it did not wholly 
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stop, the merry pastime of riddle-making, but in the 17th c. it began to creep into favor 
again. Father Ménestrier, a learned Jesuit, wrote a grave treatise on the subject ; and 
in France riddles soon rivaled in popularity the madrigals and sonnets of the period. 
The abbé Cotin was a famous fabricator of riddles, and published a recued of his own 
and those of his contemporaries, preceded by a dissertation, in which he modestly 
dubbed himself Le Pére del Enigme (the father of the riddle); but, as a French critic 
remarks, posterity has not recognized his paternity. In the 18th c. the taste for the 
manufacture of riddles continued to increase, and most of the brilliant French littéra- 
teurs, such as Boileau, Voltaire, and Rousseau, did a little in this line, until, finally, the 
Mercure de France became a fortnightly repository of riddles, the solution of which wag 
sufficient to make a reputation in society. In Germany Schiller gave a broader develop- 
ment to the riddle. 

RIDDLE, JoszePpH -Esmonp, 1804-59; b. England; educated at Oxford. He took 
orders in the English church, was for some time curate at Harrow, and from 1840 to his 
death, rector of achurch in Leckhampton. His best-known work is A Copious and Criti- 
cal Latin-English Lexicon, which he edited, in conjunction with T. K. Arnold, from the 
German of Freund. He published An English-Latin Dictionary in 1849. 

RIDDLEBERGER, Harrison Hott, b. Edinburg, Va., 1844; received a common 
school education; served three years in the confederate army as lieut. of infantry and 
capt. of cavalry; after the war he was a lawyer and a journalist, served in both branches 
of the state legislature, and, 1881, was elected to the U.S. Senate as a ‘“‘readjuster.”’ 
He died in 1890. See REFUNDERS. 


RIDEAU HALL is the official residence of the governor-general of the dominion of 
Canada. It is located in the suburban village of New Edinburgh, just across the Rideau 
river from Ottawa, and isa plain low building of stone, quite unpretentious both in 
architecture and in size. It was not built by the government, but was purchased of a 
wealthy lumberman who had built it for his own private residence. The different rooms 
are painted and furnished in different colors, and are named after the cities of Canada, 
as Montreal, Quebec, etc. 


RIDER is the name given to a legislative measure, likely to Le vetoed if passed 
alone, attached to an appropriation bill or some other bill equally necessary, in order 
that the two may go through as one. It is an encroachment upon the independence of 
the executive. In many of the states a ‘‘rider” has been made an impossibility by 
confining every bill to a single subject, or by permitting the veto of single clauses in an 
approximation bill. It has never been prohibited in congress. Riders were numerous 
during the anti-slavery contest, the. civil war, and the conflict with Andrew Johnson. 
A number of important bills have been passed as ‘“‘riders,” among them the unpopular 
‘* Salary Grab” bill of 1873. 

RIDING (Saxon, ¢trithing, third part), a term applied to three parts into which the 
county of York is divided, termed respectively East, West, and North Riding. A simi- 
lar division existed in several other counties in the Anglo-Saxon period; there were the 
laths of Kent, the rapes of Sussex, the parts of Lincoln. The trithing, lath, or rape was 
formed of three or more hundreds, and presided over by a trithing-man or lath-grieve. 
In Domesday Book we find Yorkshire divided, as at present, into three ridings, and sub: 
divided into wapentakes. See WAPENTAKE. 


RIDLEY, Nicuo.uas, one of the most noted leaders of the reformation in England in 
the 16th c., was a native of Northumberland, and b. about the commencement of the 
century. He was educated at the foundation-school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and sub. 
sequently at Pembroke hall, Cambridge. He became a fellow of this college in 1524, and 
ultimately president. Thespirit of the reformation had already begun to penetrate the 
universities both of Oxford and Cambridge. Tyndale and Bilney had taught the new 
doctrines in the latter place; and Ridley, no less than Cranmer and Latimer, all Cam- 
bridge students about the same period, had probably caught something of their spirit. 
This reforming tendency was greatly strengthened by a tour on the continent of Europe, 
which he undertook on the completion of his studies. . He encountered some of the most 
active reformers abroad, and after a three years’ absence, he returned, with his principles 
firmly grounded in favor of the new course of things. He became proctor to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and in this capacity protested against the claims of the papal see 
to supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England. He was also chosen public orator, 
and, under the patronage of his friend Cranmer, advanced first to be one of the king’s 
chaplains, and then, in 1547, nominated bishop of Rochester. He distinguished himself 
by his vehement denunciations of the idolatrous use of images and of holy water, and 
very soon became one of the most prominent, as he remained one of the most consistent 
and inflexible, supporters of the reformed doctrines. He joined actively in the measures 
of Edward VI.’s reign, and on the deprivation of Bonner, bishop of London, Ridley 
became his successor, three years subsequent to his elevation to the see of Rochester. In 
this high position he distinguished himself by his ‘“‘ moderation, his learning, and his 
munificence.” He earnestly promoted the reformation, yet without bigotry or intol- 
erance ; he exerted himself in the foundation of Christ’s Hospital, and of the hospitals of 
St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas in Southwark, the two latter of which have become 
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eminent as schools of medicine—the former as a school of classical and general instruc- 
tion. He assisted Cranmer in the preparation of the 41 articles, afterward reduced to 89, 
On the death of Edward VI. he warmly espoused the unfortunate cause of lady Jane 
Grey; and on its speedy failure, and the accession of Mary, his known connection with 
it, as well as his general activity in the cause of the reformation, exposed him to the 
vengeance of the papal party, again ascendant. He was committed to the Tower in 
1558, and in the subsequent year, when a convocation was convened at Oxford for the 
discussion of the doctrine of transubstantiation, he was removed thither along with 
Cranmer and Latimer, in order that he might engage in the discussion. It was not to 
be expected, however, that any good would issue from such a step as this. The dis- 
cussion proved a mere pretense; the reformers were adjudged defeated and obstinate 
heretics, and condemned to suffer at the stake. On Oct. 16, 1555, Ridley was led forth 
to execution, along with his friend and fellow-reformer, Latimer. He suffered in front 
of Balliol College, cheerful, steadfast, and consistently enduring as he had been through- 
out his life. He was, according to Burnet, one of the ablest of all who advanced the 
reformation in England. His character is pure, elevated, and self-denying. Foxe says 
of him he was ‘‘wise of counsel, deep of wit, benevolent in spirit.” His gentleness 
Wins our sympathy, while his scholarly and calm intrepidity excite our admiration. 


RIE’DESEL, FRIEDRICH ADoLPH, Baron von, 1738-1800; b. Germany ; studied at 
Marburg. He served inthe 7 years’ war, and in 1776 took command of 4,000 Bruns- 
wick troops, hired by Great Britain for service against the American colonies. He 
assisted in the capture of Ticonderoga, and in the British success at Hubbardton; was 
made prisoner at Burgoyne’s surrender, and was exchanged in 1780. He was appointed 
lieut.gen. in 1787, and commanded the Brunswickers in Holland. His wife, FREDERICA 
CHARLOTTE Louisa, 1746-1808, b. Prussia, daughter of Massow, the Prussian minister, 
came with her husband to America, and has left an interesting account of their Ameri- 
can adventures. 


RIE’GO Y NUNEZ, RAFAEL DEL, 1785-1823; b. Oviedo, Spain. He joined in the 
patriot movement which followed the making of Jerome Bonaparte king of Spain, and 
in 1808 was captured by the French. He was a prisoner until 1814, when he visited 
Germany and England. In 1820 he was the chief in the popular agitation which 
brought about the restoration of the Spanish constitution of 1812, and in 1823 was presi- 
dent of the cortes. He bitterly opposed French intervention, and when that took place 
was captured, tried asa traitor, and put to death at Madrid. His body was quartered. 
In his honor was composed the Hymn of Riego, a popular national song in the days of the 
republic. 


RIEL, Lovtis, a Canadian ‘‘ half-breed,’’ was born at Wolf river about 1845, and was 
educated for the Roman Catholic priesthood, but in 1866 became a clerk in a grocery 
store at St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1867 he went to Winnipeg (then Fort Garry) at the 
request of the bishop of the place. Becoming interested in certain claims of the half- 
breeds of the St. Laurent district, he was prominent in negotiations with the dominion 
government for their settlement, but, failing in his efforts, headed the outbreak of 1869 
known as the Red river rebellion. When this was suppressed he fled to Montana, where 
he remained till 1884, continuing to plot insurrection ; in 1885 headed another uprising, 
and was captured and hung in November. 


RIENZI, Conia pi, the famous Roman tribune, was b. at Rome in 1313. His parent- 
age was humble, his father being a tavern-keeper, named Lorenzo (by abbreviation 
Rienzo), and his mother a washerwoman. Until his twentieth year he lived among the 
peasants of Anagni; then he returned to his native city, where he studied grammar and 
rhetoric, read and reread the Latin historians, philosophers, and poets (Greek was 
scarcely yet known in Italy), and excited his imagination, while at the same time he 
colored his speech with the prophetic enthusiasm of the inspired writers. The assas- 
sination of his brother by a Roman noble, whom he found it impossible to bring to pun- 
ishment, is considered to be the incident that finally determined him to deliver the city, 
as soon as he was able, from the barbarous thralldom of the barons. He assumed the 
significant title of ‘‘consul of orphans, widows, and the poor.” In 1343 he was 
appointed by the heads of the Guelph party spokesman or orator of a deputation sent to 
the papal court at Avignon to beseech Clement VI. to return to Rome in order to protect 
the citizens-from the tyranny of their oppressors, Here he formed a close friendship 
with Petrarch, through whose assistance he obtained a favorable hearing from his hollt- 
ness, who appointed him notary to the city chamber. In April, 1844, Rienzi returned 
home, and sought to obtain the countenance of the magistrates in his ideas of reform; 
but reform, he found, was impossible without revolution; yet he did not conspire, prop- 
erly speaking, to the very last moment. During three years he loudly and openly— 
perhaps even ostentatiously—menaced the nobles, for the enthusiasm of Rienzi for a 
nobler and juster government, though sincere, was showy and vain. The reason why 
the nobles took no steps to crush him was because they thought him mad. At last when 
Rienzi thought he could rely on the support of the citizens he summoned them together 
on May 20, 1347, and surrounded by 100 horsemen and the papal legate he delivered a 
magnificent discourse, and proposed a series of laws for the better government of the 
community, which he termed 7 buono stato, and which were unanimously approved of. 
The aristocratic senators were driven out of the city, and Rienzi was invested with dic- 
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tatorial power. He took the title of ‘‘ tribune of liberty, peace, and justice,” and chose 
the papal legate for his colleague, but reserved to himself the direction of affairs, after 
having, however, suggested the institution of a syndicate, to which he should be respon- 
sible. The pope confirmed the eloquent dictator in his authority; all Italy rejoiced in 
his success, and foreign lands, even warlike France (according to Petrarch), began to 
dread the reviving majesty of the eternal city. A bright dream now seems to have 
flashed across Rienzi’s imagination—the unity of Italy and the supremacy of Romel 
Every great Italian has dreamed that dream from Dante to Mazzini. Rienzi dispatched 
messengers to the various Italian states, requesting them to send deputies to Rome ta 
consult for the general interests of the peninsula, and to devise measures for its unifica- 
tion. These messengers were everywhere received with enthusiasm, and on Aug. 1, 
1347, 200 deputies assembled in the Lateran church, where Rienzi declared that the 
choice of an emperor of the holy Roman empire belonged to the Roman people, and 
summoned Ludwig of Bavaria and Karl of Bohemia, who were then disputants for the 
dignity, to compear before him. The step was wildly impolitic. Rienzi had no material 
power to enable him to give efficacy to his splendid assumption. The pope was indig- 
nant at the transference of authority from himself to his subjects; and the barons, 
taking advantage of certain ceremonial extravagances which the dictator had com- 
mitted, and which had diminished the popular regard for him, gathered together their 
forces, and renewed their devastations. After some ineffectual resistance Rienzi 
resigned his functions, weeping all the while, and withdrew from Rome, which was 
entered by the barons two days after. His tenure of power had lasted only seven 
months. In the solitudes of the Neapolitan Apennines, where he found refuge, Rienzi 
would seem to have recovered his enthusiasm and his faith. Regarding his fall as ajust 
chastisement of God for his love of worldy vanities he joined an order of Franciscan 
hermits, and spent nearly two years in exercises of piety and penitence—all the while, 
however, cherishing the hope that he would one day ‘‘deliver’ Rome again. ‘This 
ambition to play a distinguished part made him readily listen to a brother-monk, who, 
about the middle of 13850, declared that, according to the prophecies of Joachim of 
Flores, of Cyrillus, and of Merlin, Rienzi was destined, by the help of the emperor 
Karl IV., to introduce a new era of happiness into the world. Rienzi betook himself 
at once to Prague, and announced to the emperor that in a year and a half a new hier. 
archy would be established in the church, and under a new pope Karl would reign in 
the west and Rienzi in the east. Karl, not knowing very well what to say in reply to 
such language, thought it safest to put the ‘‘ prophet” in prison, and then wrote to inform 
his friend the pope of the matter. In July, 1851, Rienzi was transferred to Avignon, 
where proceedings were opened against him in reference to his exercise of tribunitia] 
ower. He was condemned to death, but his life was spared at the earnest entreaties of 
etrarch and others; and the next two years were spent in an easy confinement in the 
French papal city. Meanwhile the state of matters at Rome had become worse than 
ever. The great families were even more factious, more anarchical, more desperately 
fond of spilling blood than formerly; and at last Innocent VI. sent cardinal Athornoz 
to.re-establish order. Rienzi was also released from prison, and accompanied the car- 
dinal.. A residence was assigned him at Perugia; but in Aug., 1854, having borrowed 
money, and raised a small body of soldiers, he made a sort of triumphal entry into 
Rome, and was received with universal acclamations. But misfortune had impaired 
and debased his character; he abandoned himself to good living, and his once generous 
sentiments had given place to a hard, mistrustful, and cruel disposition. The barons 
refused to recognize his government, and fortified themselves in their castles. The war 
against them necessitated the contraction of heavy expenses; the peoplc grumbled; 
Rienzi only grew more severe and capricious in his exactions and punishmeuts. In two 
months his rule had become intolerable, and on Oct. 8 an infuriated crowd surrounded 
him in the capitol, and put him to death with ferocious indignities. 
RIE’‘SENGEBIRGE (giant mountains), a mountain range, about 24 m. long by about 16 
m. broad, between Bohemia and Prussian Silesia. See BOHEMIA. 


RIE’SI, at. of Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, and 144 m. s. from Caltanisetta. 
It is situated at the base of a mountain of the same name, not far from the left bank of 
the Salso. There are sulphur mines in the mountain. Pop. about 12,000. 


RIE‘TI (ancient, Reate), a city of central Italy, in the province of Perugia in Umbria, 
is situated at the foot of a hill, on the banks of the Velino, 45 m.n.e. of Rome. It is 
walled, its streets are regular, and it has a fine cathedral, many benevolent institu- 
tions and mineral springs. Rieti was a noted city of the Sabines. Pop. 9000. 

RIFF, THe, a portion of the coast of Morocco which extends from Tangier on the w. 
to near the western frontier of Algiers, having a length of about 210 m,, with a breadth 
of 58. The name, in the Berber language, which is that of the inhabitants, signifies a 
mountainous and rugged coast. The Riff mountains, which stretch along near and 
parallel to the coast, are green and wooded, and are here and there intersected trans- 
versely by fertile valleys or deep ravines, each of them possessing its brook or rivulet, 
which descends to the Mediterranean. The Riff region is separated from the parallel 
mountain chain s. of it by an extensive, fertile, and well-watered plain, in which stands 
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the city of Fez. The inhabitants of the Riff are almost wholly Berbers, who are employed 
in feeding and breeding cattle, fishing, and occasional piracy. On account of the injuries 
inflicted by them on merchant vessels, most of the maritime states of EKurope agreed to 
pay an annual sum as quit-money. However, in 1828, Austria declined further pay- 
ment of the tax. A Venetian vessel was seized by the pirates, in the harbor of Rabat, 
tut the arrival of an Austrian fleet off the port produced restitution of the ship and its 
cargo, as well as the formal renunciation of all further claims. France followed the 
same course by declaring war against the sultan of Morocco, and obtained compensa: 
tion, in 1844, since which period piracy has much diminished. Its example was fol- 
lowed by the Spaniards in 1859; and again in 1893 complications arose between Spain 
and Morocco on account of depredations by the natives. 


RIFLE-BIRD, Péiloris Paradiseus, a bird of the family wpupide, with a long curved 
bill, and in size about equal to a large pigeon. It inhabits the s.e. districts of Australia, 
and is found only in very thick ‘‘bush.” The male is regarded as more splendid in 
plumage than any other Australian bird. The upper parts are velvety black, tinged 
with purple; the under parts velvety black, diversified with olive-green. The crown of 
the head and the throat are covered with innumerable little specks of emerald green, of 
most brilliant luster. The tail is black, the two central feathers rich metallic green. 


RIFLED ARMS were invented for the purpose of remedying certain defects essentially 
connected with cylindrical smooth-bore guns. These defects, which are chiefly owing 
to atmospheric resistance, showed themselves in the erratic motion of the ball, especially 
when fired at a long range, and arose from the following causes: rst, The ball never 
fitted tightly, and, in consequence of this, its center was below the center of the bore. 
A portion of the explosive force of the powder escaped over the top of the bullet, and 
was not only wasted, but exercised a downward pressure on the ball, tending to squeeze 
it znto the under side of the barrel, and so great was this pressure that in guns of soft 
metal, as brass, a perceptible dent was produced after a few rounds. Another and more 
important consequence of the looseness of the ball was that the action of the powder on 
it was necessarily irregular, and its resulting motion along the barrel was a series of 
oblique impacts, now against one side, now against the other, and the direction of 
its motion after expulsion was necessarily not in line with the axis of the harrel, and 
depended upon the side of the barrel with which it was last in contact. Secondly, Balls 
can never be perfectly homogeneous, and the violent and sudden pressure of the 
exploded powder produces a slight change of shape; consequently the center of gravity 
can never accurately coincide with the center of the sphere, the air resists its forward 
motion unequally, and true flight is precluded. TZ'hirdiy, As a consequence of the 
friction of the ball against the sides of the barrel, it acquires a rotatory motion, the 
direction of its rotation after expulsion being determined by the particular point of the 
muzzle with which it was last in contact. Thus, if it finally touched the top or bottom 
of the muzzle, the plane of rotation of the anterior surface of the ball would be in line 
with its progressive motion, and the rotation would be in an upward or downward direc- 
tion; if it last rebounded from the right side, the plane of rotation would be in line with 
its path, and the rotation of the anterior surface from left to right, and so on. The ball, 
in its rapid flight, compresses the air in front, and produces a vacuum behind; the denser 
because more compressed, air in front, attempts to rush round the sides of the ball to fill 
up the vacuum. Now let us suppose that the ball, while in rapid advance, is also revolving 
in a horizontal plane, and from left to right, the left side, whose rotation conspires with 
the motion of translation, resists, by its friction, the attempt of the air to reach the 
vacuum by that side; while the right side, whose rotation is against the motion of trans- 
lation, conspires to aid the air in reaching the vacuum. It follows from this that the 
air is denser in front of the left side than in front of the right; its resistance on the left 
side is greater than that on the right, and the ball, in consequence, is deflected toward 
the side on which the resistance is least (toward the right in this instance). If the ball 
struck the top of the muzzle, its revolution would be in a vertical plane in line with the 
barrel, and in an upward direction, under which circumstances the ball would tend, 
first, downward from the first reason, and then upward from the third; while, if it struck 
the bottom of the muzzle, the contrary would be the case. These aberrations of the 
ball from its true theoretical path, as was evident to artillerists, could never be wholly 
annihilated while smooth-bores were used, and they set themselves to discover how 
they might be counteracted. It occurred to them that this could best be managed by 
securing that the plane of rotation of the ball should be at right angles to its motion of 
translation, as the irregularities in its structure, which produce aberrations of the first 
and second kind, would thus act equally in all directions, producing an exact coun- 
terbalance, while the aberration from the ball’s rotation would wholly disappear; and 
the constancy of the vertical transverse position of the plane of the ball’s rotation was 
obtained by making one or more spiral grooves along the interior of the barrel. 

As early as 1498 the citizens of Leipsic possessed the germ of the future rifle, for 
their arms had a grooved bore, but the grooves were straight. Not many years after, in 
1520, Augustin Kutter (or Koster) of Nuremberg was celebrated for his rose or star- 
grooved barrels, in which the grooves had a spiral form. It took its name from the rose- 
like shape of the bore at the muzzle; and, setting aside superiority of workmanship 
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subsequently developed, Kutter’s arm was the veritable rifle, and to him, therefore, so 
far as history shows, is due the invention of this terrible weapon, which reduces the 
flight of the projectile to a question of the individual skill of the marksman. The 
spiral groove gives to the bullet, if it fits into the grooves, a rotation rapid in propor- 
tion to the force of the explosion and the sharpness of the twist in the spiral. This 
revolution of the bullet on its own axis keeps that axis, gravity excepted, in the line in 
which it leaves the piece. In 1628 Arnold Rotsiphen patented a new way of ‘‘ makeing 
gonnes,” which, from a subsequent patent granted him in 1635 appears to have con- 
sisted, among other improvements, in rifling the barrels. It would be tedious to enume- 
rate the various principles of rifling which were tried during the two centuries following 
Rotsiphen—suffice it to say that scarcely a form of rifling now prevails but had its 
prototype among the old inventions. The difficulty of mechanical appliances makin 
the rifling true, deferred, however, their general introduction, and the cost of rifle 
arms limited their use to the purposes of the chase. The revolutionary government of 
France had rifles issued to portions of their troops, but they met with so indifferent a 
success that Napoleon recalled them soon after he came to power. In the peninsula, 
however, picked companies of sharpshooters practiced with rifles with deadly effect on 
both the English and French sides. During the American war of 1812, the Americans 
demonstrated incontestably the value of rifles in warfare; but many years were yet to 
elapse before they were definitively placed in the hands of soldiers, many of those of 
every nation in the Crimea having fought with the ineffective and almost ridiculous 
‘‘ Brown Bess.’ Soon after the French invaded Algeria, they had armed the Chasseurs 
d’Orleans with rifles, to counteract the superior range of the Arab guns. The inutility 
of the old musket was shown in a battle during the Kaffir war, where the British dis- 
charged 80,000 cartridges, and the loss of the enemy was 25 men struck. After experi- 
ments with the old musket, it was found that its'aim had no certainty whatever beyond 
100 yards. Jt was soon discovered that a spherical ball was not the best missile ; one in 
which the longer axis coincided with the axis of the gun flying truer—the relative length 
of the axis and the shape of the head being matters of dispute. The first war-rifle was 
that of Capt. Delvigne, proposed in 1826, and adopted for a few men in the French 
army ; but this still included the old and rude plan of forcing the leaden ball through 
the grooves by blows of the ramrod, it being of course requisite that the projectile should 
occupy the grooves tightly. In 1842 Col. Thouvenin invented a carabine a tige, in which 
the breech had a small pillar screwed into it, round which the powder lay, and on the 
end of which the bullet rested, its base being flattened out by the force of the ramrod. ° 
Col. Delvigne added a conical bullet to this rifle, and the combined invention was issued 
to the chasseurs d’ Afrique in 1846, _See illustration, Guns, vol. VII., fig. 13. But the 
tige, or pillar, became bent by usage, and was found otherwise objectionable. It was 
superseded by using with a grooved barrel the minie bullet, which, being made smaller 
than the bore of the piece, could be almost dropped into the barrel. It was of lead, and 
in its base it contained a conical recess, to receive the apex of a smaller ironcup. The 
force of the explosion drove this cup into the bullet, causing the lead to expand into the 
grooves of the barrel. (It is right, however, to state that this contrivance is claimed for 
a Mr. Greener as early as 1836.) The Prussians, meanwhile, had armed their troops with 
the needle-rifle (Ziindnadelgewehr), now superseded by the Mauser. In England, how- 
ever, no improvement took piace until 1851, when 28,000 rifled muskets to fire the minie 
bullet were ordered to be issued. Notwithstanding the many advantages of the minie 
system, it was found defective in practice. In 1853 was produced the Enfield rifle, which 
had three grooves, taking one complete turn in 78 in., and fired a bullet resembling the 
minie, except that a wooden plug was substituted for the iron cup. From 1853 to 1865 
this was the weapon of the British army. In 1865 the adoption of breech-loading arms 
(q.v.) caused the Enfield to be converted into a breech-loader by fitting the ‘‘ Snider” 
breech mechanism to the Enfield barrel. See illus., Guns, vol. VII. 

This arrangement was, however, only temporary, and after a most exhaustive series 
of trials before a special committee on breech-loading rifles, the Henry barrel was in 
1871 adopted in conjunction with the Martini breech for the new small-bore rifle for the 
British army, now known as the Martini-Henry rifle. No fewer than 104 different kinds 
of breech-loading small-arms were submitted to this committee, who decided that the 
Henry 45-in. bore barrel ‘‘ was the best adapted for the requirements of the service.”’ 
Since that time England has adopted the Lee-Metford rifle of .803-inch calibre, which is 
approximately the calibre of all the small arms used by all modern powers. The Henry 
system of rifling is the invention of Mr. Alexander Henry, gunmaker, Edinburgh, and 
its essential peculiarity consists in the form of the rifled bore. 

The rifling represents a septilateral figure with angular projections extending 
inwards from the angles of the planes. In other words, the rifling forms 7 plane sur- 
faces, and the periphery of the projectile touches the planes at the center. In addition 
to the bearing surfaces thus obtained, there are 7 angular projections which extend 
inward from the planes, so that the apex of each of the projections is concentric with 
the center of the surfaces of its contiguous planes. These seven ridges thus afford @ 
further bearing or support to the projectile, and by this means double the points of bear- 
ing are obtained. These angular ridges fill up to a great extent the spaces between the 
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angles of the planes and the periphery of the projectile, thus reducing the windage, ana 
from their peculiar construction facilitating the expansion of the bullet to the major 
diameter of the bore, so that the rotatory or spiral motion of the projectile is obtained 
with greater certainty; at the same time, the figure of the projectile is so little altered 


that it traverses through the air with less resistance, and consequently its flight is 
rendered more accurate. 


As with small-arms, so with cannon, rifling is no new discovery. In the museum 
at St. Petersburg is a cannon which was rifled in nine grooves as early as 1615. In 
1661 the Prussians experimented with a gun rifled in 13 shallow grooves. By 1696 
the Germans had tried elliptical bores. From thence till 1833, many attempts were 
_ made to rifle cannon, with more or less success. In 1833 and 1836, M. Montigny of 
- Brussels tried rifled guns with considerable success. In 1845 Col. Cavalli of the Sar- 
dinian service commenced experiments with his rifled cannon: two Swedish officers— 
Baron Wahrendorf and Lieut. Engstroem—next produced rifled cannon; but none of 
these systems were permanently adopted. The Crimean war set inventors vigorously 
at work, and many admirable guns have resulted from their attempts, the great diffi- 
culty of the day being to decide which is most effectual. The first point was the 
metal; and here cast-iron was found quite useless, being incapable of resisting the 
explosion of the large charges necessary to force closely fitting projectiles through rifled 
barrels. Several plans were resorted to. Sir William Armstrong welds coils of wrought 
iron round a mandrel into one homogeneous mass of extraordinary tenacity, which he 
again strengthens by similar rings round the breech. Mr. Whitworth forces rings of 
wrought-iron over the barrel by hydraulic pressure; Capt. Blakely strengthens a barrel 
of longitudinal bars welded together by shrinking wrought-iron bands over it. The 
French rifle brass guns, and use small charges; having also guns of wrought-iron. The 
Austrians have made a new bronze alloy, which has proved extremely strong; the Bel- 
gians have tried Bessemer’s steel. In guns of small bore the rifling is usually uniform, 
that is to say, the grooves have a uniform twist throughout the length of the barrel. 
This results in an unequal pressure along the bore when the gun is discharged, it being 
greatest at the breech before the projectile has acquired a motion of rotation, and de- 
creases as it reaches the muzzle. In order to make the pressure uniform throughout 
the length of the bore the rifling is made with an increasing twist in large size guns. 
In this case the grooves have less twist at the breech, so that the projectile moves more 
easily at the start, and as it approaches the muzzle the twist in the grooves increases, 
giving more motion of rotation to the projectile as it approaches the muzzle. In the 
United States army guns of eight inches and larger, the increasing twist is used, the 
grooves starting at the breech with a twist of one turn in 50 calibres which increases to 
one turn in 25 calibres at a point 2 calibres from the muzzle. The grooves in the last 
two calibres are uniform to steady the projectile as it leaves the muzzle. In the guns 
of the United States navy, the grooves start at the breech with one turn in 180 
calibres and increase in twist to one turn in 380 ealibres at the muzzle. See BREECH- 
LoADING ARMS; FIREARMS; GATLING GUNS; MACHINE GUNS; MAGAZINE RIFLES; 
RAPID-FIRE GuNS; REVOLVER; SHELLS; SHOT. 

The following table gives the details of the rifled cannon in use in the United States 
army. 


SzA-Coast ARTILLERY. 


12-in. B.L.|12-in. B.L. (onal 
WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS. 8-in. B.L. |10-in. B.L.| Rifle, Rifle, |16-in. B.L.|12-in. B.L. BL. 
Rifle, Rifle, Steel, Steel. Rifle, Mortar, | worta 
Steel. Steel. Model of | Model of Steel. (Cast Iron.| Ste 1? 
1888. 1891, belies aad 
Weight in pounds........... saleisie 32,480 67,200 116,480 127,680 | 280,000 31.920 29,120 
Total length of gun—feet........ 23.21 30.6 36.66 40.0 49.67 10.75 11.76 
Length of bore—inches...:...... 256.0 340.0 408.0 448.2 560.0 108.0 120.0 
Maximum diam. of breech—inches 30.0 38.5 46.2 46.4 62.0 41.7 38.0 
Diameter of muzzle—inches...... 14.0 16.8 20.2 20.0 27.0 22.5 21.0 
Number of grooves in rifling...... 48 60 72 72 96 68 72 
U. R. WUE Wires Brown Brown V. M. Ve 
Kind of powder used,....+..... Brown Brown Brown Pris- Pris- Brown Brown 
Prism. Prism. Prism. matic. matic. Prism. Prism. 
Weight of powder charge .....--- 125 Ibs. | 250 lbs. 450 lbs. 520 Ibs. | 1,060 Ibs. 80 Ibs. | 105 lbs. 
Weight of projectile—filled......| 300 lbs. 575 Ibs. | 1,000 1bs. | 1,000 lbs. | 2,3701bs.| 800 1bs. | 1,000 Ibs. 
eae ise: FIELD ARTILLERY, S1zcE ARTILLERY. 
Hotch- |Hotch-| 3.2-inch|3.2-inch 5-inch 
WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS. kiss kiss B.L. B.L. |3.6-inch|3.6-inch) B.L. 7-inch | 7-inch 
1,65-inch| 3-inch| Rifle, Rifle, | BL. B.L. | Rifle, B.L. B.L. 
B.L. B.L. | Steel. | Steel. | Rifle, |Mortar,| Steel. |Howitzer/Mortar, 
Rifle, | Rifle, |Model of|Modelof| Steel. | Steel. |Model of} Steel. | Steel. 
Steel. | Steel. | 1884. 1890. 1890. 
Weightin pounds ..........006 121 218 829 805 1,181 244 3,660 3,710 1,732 
Total length of gun—feet...... 3.83 3.76 7.56 heal 7.79 | 2.05 12.15 8,475 4.9 
Length of bore—inches........ 41.8 40.5 83.2 80.6 84.6 | 18.7 135 88.6 49 
Maximum diam. breech—inches| 5.03 6.7 9.56 9.0 9.8 7.8 15.0 16.7 13.8 
Diameter of muzzle—inches.... 2.55 3.94 5.1 5.0 6.0 5.4 8.0 10.0 10.5 


Number of grooves in rifling... 10 24 24 24 26 20 30 42 28 
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Rigging. 


RIGA, a most important seaport of Russia, capital of Livonia, and the center of 
administration for the three Baltic provinces, Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, stands 
mainly on the right bank of the Diina, 8 m. from the mouth of that river, in the gulf 
of Riga. It is 360 m. s.w. of St. Petersburg, and is the terminus of a railway to Mos- 
cow, which again connects it with the Volga, and thus with the Caspian sea, bringing 
to Riga a considerable portion of the trade with the interior, and still more remote parts 
of Russia. A junction with the St. Petersburg and Berlin railway places this Baltic 
port in direct communication with the rest of Europe. From the steeple of St. Peter’s 
church, said to be the highest in the empire, a full view of the situation of the city is 
obtained. Riga contains a number of striking and handsome public buildings, of which 
the castle, or dom, built in 1204, now the residence of the governor-general of the three 
Baltic provinces, is the chief. The old town is dark and gloomy, and shows all the 
main features of a German town of the middle ages; but the extensive suburbs are 
modern and handsome, and the whole is defended by ramparts, bastions, and other 
fortified works. It contains numerous soap, candle, glass and iron works; cloth, leather, 
sugar, and tobacco factories, and ropewalks. Shipbuilding is extensively carried on 
in the town and vicinity. The principal articles of export are flax, eggs, linseed, corn, 
timber, tallow, and tobacco. The exports have an annual value of about $25,000,000. 
The imports are salt, fish, wine, oil, fruits, raw cotton, coal, and machinery with an 
annual value of about $10,000,000. Pop. ’97, 282,943. 


Riga was founded in the beginning of the 18th c. by Albert Buckshoevden, bishop of 
Livonia, and soon became a first-rate commercial town, and member of the Hanseatic 
league. The Teutonic knights possessed it in the 16th century. In 1621 Riga was 
taken by Gustavus Adolphus, and held under Swedish dominion till 1710, but was 
finally annexed to Russia in 1721. 


RIGA, GULF OF, an inlet in the n.e. of the Baltic sea, washes the shores of the three 
Baltic provinces, Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. It is about 115 m. in length from 
n. to s., and is about 70 m. in breadth. The islands of Oesel, Dago, Mohn, and Worms 
stand in the entrance to it, and narrow the mouth of the gulf toa passage about 20 m. 
in width. The chief river which falls into the gulf is the Diina. 


RIGADOON, a lively dance of French origin. It was danced in the time of Louis 
XIII., and became popular in England towards the last of the 17th century. Rousseau 
says that its name was derived from the inventor Rigaud. The Rigadoon has a jumping 
step, and the music in 2-4, or common time, was gay. 


RIGDON, Sipney, 1793-1876 ; b. Penn.; received for publication while a printer at 
Pittsburg in 1812, a manuscript of a strange fiction in antique style, from Solomon 
Spaulding, a preacher noted for mental peculiarities, entitled The Manuscript Found, or 
The Book of Mormon. He made a copy before returning it to Spaulding, who soon 
after died. In 1817 Rigdon left the printing office, became a preacher of peculiar doc- 
trines similar to those which afterward appeared in the book of Mormon. In 1829 he 
became associated with Joseph Smith, and they arranged to publish the book of Mor- 
mon. When it appeared it was claimed by the widow as Spaulding’s last work. Rig- 
don accompanied Smith to Kirtland, Ohio, to Missouri, and Nauvoo, where he was made 
one of the three presidents of the new church. After the death of Smith he aspired to 
succeed him as the head of the church, but Brigham Young was chosen. Rigdon refus- 
ing to acknowledge his authority was excommunicated for contumacy, returned to 
Pittsburg, where he died in obscurity. 


RIGGING, in a ship, is a combination of very numerous ropes to afford stability to 
the masts, and to lower and hoist the sails. Notwithstanding the complication which 
the cordage of a rigged ship preseuts at first sight to the eye, the arrangement is remark- 
ably simple. In all substantial points, the rig of each mast is the same; to understand 
one is, consequently, to understand all. In the accompanying diagram, spars are shown 
by capital letters; sails, by italic letters; standing rigging, by Roman numerals; and rwn- 
ging rigging, by Arabic numerals. To avoid a confusing number of symbols and need- 
less repetition, the corresponding ropes, etc., on each mast bear the same numbers, and 
yu the key, the name of such rope per se is only given. To find the full title of a rope, 
it is necessary to prefix (unless it pertain to the bowsprit or gaff) the name of the mast 
(mizzen, main, or fore) to which it belongs. For example, the spars marked D are, 
counting from the left, i.e., the stern, called respectively mizzen-royal-mast, main-royal- 
mast, and fore-royal-mast; the standing-ropes marked Iv, are the mizzen-stay, main-stay, 
and fore-stay; and the running-ropes bearing the figure 5, are mizzen-braces, main- 
braces, and fore-braces. 

Rigging is either standing or running. The former is employed in maintaining, 
in fixed position, the masts and bowsprit; the latter runs freely through numerous 
blocks, and its functions are to raise and lower the upper masts and the yards, to trim 
the sails, to hoist the signals and other flags, and occasionally to furl the sails. 

Each mast has the following standing rigging: at each side shrouds (I., 11., I1I.), con- 
sisting of several very thick (usually plaited) ropes; in front, the stay (Iv., V., V1., v1 ); 
and behind, the Jackstays (vi11., Ix., X.), coming down to the ship’s sides behind the 
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shrouds. Across the lowermast and topmast shrouds, thin ropes, called ratlings, are 
hitched horizontally, and form convenient ladders for the men to use in going aloft. 
The standing rigging of the lowermast reaches the chains on the ship’s sides; while the 
shrouds of the topmast and topgallantmast are worked into the top, their stays to the 
tops of the mast nearer the bow in each case (the bowsprit serving as an anterior mast 
for the fore-rigging); all the backstays, however, are brought down to the ship’s sides. 
In steamers, the mainstays require modification, in order to avoid the funnel; they are 
often adjusted on a plan similar to that of the backstays. The standing rigging of the 
bowsprit consists of the bobstays (xIv.), generally of chain; the martingale stays (x1, 
xy), and martingale backstays (x11. ), which all exert an adverse pressure to that of the 
stays from the foremast, topmast, etc. 

The running rigging is of four classes: 1. Lifts for the upper masts and the jib-boom. 
These are not shown in the diagram, from the fact that they run parallel, and closely 
contiguous to the masts, topmasts, and bowsprit. 

2. The lifts for the yards and sails. Each yard has two lifts, one proceeding from a 
point near either extremity, and passing through a pulley at the head of that section of 
the mast to which the sail or yard belongs. ‘They are worked either on the deck or in 
the top. The yard-lifts are shown by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. The gaff and boom have 
separate lifts working into the mizzen-top (13, 15). Each jib-sail has a lift (aot shown), 


boom. 

Sails.—a, mainsail; b, topsail; c, topgallantsail; d, royal; e, spanker. 

Standing Rigging.—1, shrouds; 11, topmast shrouds, crossed by ratlings; 111, topgallant shrouds; rv, 
stay; v, topmast stay; vi, topgallantmast stay; vil, royal stay; vil, topmast backstay; Ix, top~ 
gallantmast backstay; x, royal backstay; x1, flying jib-boom martingale stays; x11, jib-boom mar- 
tingale stays; x111, martingale backstays; xIv, bobstays. 

Running Rigging.—1, lifts; 2, topsail lifts; 3, topgallantsail lifts; 4, royal lifts; 5, braces; 6, topsail 
braces; 7, topgallant braces; 8, royal braces; 9, ayer halyards; 10, jib-stay; 11, flying jib-stay; 
12, sheet; 13, peak halyards; 14, vangs; 15, topping lifts; 16, spanker sheet, 


which acts parallel and close to rv., v., 10, or 11. If the ship carry stay-sails, there wiil 
‘be lifts parallel to the main and mizzen topmast stays and higher stays. 

8. The ropes for adjusting the sails when spread. These comprise, first, the sheets 
for hauling down the lower corners of each sail—specimens are shown at 12; secondly, 
the braces for turning the yards about, to trim the sails to the wind. Each yard has two 
braces, one from either end passing to an adjoining mast, except the main braces, which 
are brought to the ship’s side near the stern. The braces are shown as Nos, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
‘The vangs and spanker sheet (14, 16) perform similar offices for the spanker. There ari 
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minor ropes in connection with the sails, for assisting in furling, reefing, spreading, etc.; 
but it would have rendered the diagram too complicated to have inserted them. 

4, Ropes in connection with the flags. Each mast has at its head a truck, containing 
two or more smail pulleys. Over each of these a thin halyard is passed, and brought 
down double to the deck. On these any required flag is rapidly bent and hoisted with 
great ease. There are two pair of similar halyards to the gatf-peak; and when the ship 
is to be decorated on any festive occasion, similar halyards are affixed to the end of each 
yard-arm. 

"Jn different classes of ships, slight modifications occur in the rigging, to suit particu- 
lar circumstances, but the main principles of rigging are as detailed above for all sizes of 
decked vessels. See SAIL. 


RIGGS, Eis, D.D., LL.D.; b. N. J., 1810; graduated at Amherst college in 1829, 
and Andover theological seminary in 1832; went the same year as a missionary of the» 
American board to the east. He spent several years in Athens, Argos, and Smyrna; 
and has been since 1853 in Constantinople, except one year which he spent in New York, 
superintending the electrotyping of his Armenian translation of the Bible, when he also 
gave instruction in the Union theological seminary. He has translated the Bible into the 
Bulgarian tongue, and in 1878 completed the translation into the Turkish. Dr. Riggs is. 
a proficient in many languages, the most of his work having been in modern Greek, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, and Turkish, of which he has published several manuals and 
grammars. 


RIGGS, STEPHEN RETURN, D.D., 1812-83; missionary to the Dakota Indians. He. 
published a Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota Language, which is regarded as a valu- 
able contribution to American philology. He prepared also school-books for the Indians. 
With the aid of Dr. Williamson he translated most of the Bible into the Dakota lan- 
guage, and edited Hymns in the Dacota Language (1869). 


% 

RI'GHI, a mountain of Switzerland, in the canton of Schwyz, between lakes Lucerne, 
Zug, and Lowerz, is isolated, and commands extensive views of some of the finest Swiss: 
scenery. It is easily accessible; six mule-paths and the Righi railway, opened in 1871, 
lead to the summit, which, though it forms an admirable natural observatory in favorable 
weather, is only 5,905 ft. above the sea. Verdant pastures clothe the entire summit, and 
the slopes are belted with forests. Crowds of tourists, of both sexes, ascend the Righi 
every season, in order to enjoy the fine views, which, in clear weather, it commands. 
There is a large hotel at the top where tourists pass the night in order to see the sun rise. 
The native spelling is Rig7. 

RIGHT, in legal language, is that kind of interest or connection with a subject-matter 
which serves as a foundation for an action or suit, or other protection of a court of law 
or equity; and hence it means an interest that can be enforced, for if it is such as a court. 
of law or equity cannot take notice of, it may be called a natural or moral, but it is not 
a legal right. Strictly speaking, right merely means a relation between external nature: 
and some person or other, and therefore there is no such thing as abstract rights, for a. 
right is only intelligible when predicated of some person who can exercise or enforce it. 
There is an old practical division of all rights into rights of the person and rights of 
things. In the former class are included such divisions as rights of personal security 
and liberty; rights connected with marriage, infancy, etc.; while in the latter class are: 
included the general rights arising out of the possession of real and personal property. 
There are various subjects which do not fall under either division exclusively; indeed, 
none of the usual divisions of rights can be said to be more than vaguely descriptive of 
their subjects. It might naturally be expected that the correlative legal expression for 
rights should be wrongs, but this is not the case, the word wrcng being used technically 
to mean only that class of infringements of one’s rights which are connected with the 
person or the personal use of property. Thus, the refusing or withholding payment of 
a debt is not correctly called a legal wrong; but an assault or injury to one’s person, or 
to one’s property, respective of any contract, is properly called a wrong or a tort. The 
word right is also used, more or less technically, in a narrower sense. An action called 
a writ of right had for its object to establish the title to real property; but it was abol- 
ished, the same object being secured by the order of ejectment. <A petition of right is a 
proceeding resembling an action by which a subject vindicates his rights against the: 
crown, and recovers debts and claims, the first step being a petition, which is allowed by 
the home secretary, and referred for trial to a court of law. A right of way is aright of a 
private owner or occupier to a way over the land of an adjoining proprietor, as incidental 
to his possession of a house, or premises, or land. Right of action means simply a right. 
to commence an action in one of the courts of law to recover damages or property. Lght 
of common means a right of one who is not the owner or occupier of waste land, to send 
cattle to graze upon it, or to cut turf, or exercise some partial right of property over it. 
Right of entry is a right to possess and use land or premises, etc. . 

RIGHTS, DECLARATION anp BILL or. The convention which called the prince and. 
princess of Orange to the throne of England set forth, in a solemn instrument known. 
by the name of the Declaration of Rights, those fundamental principles of the constitution 
which were to be imposed on William and Mary on their acceptance of the crown. This 
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declaration, drawn up by a committee of the commons, of which Mr. (afterward lord} 
Somers was chairman, and assented to by the lords, began by declaring that king James 
II. had committed certain acts contrary to the laws of the realm. The king, by whose 
authority these unlawful acts had been done, had abdicated the throne; and the prince 
of Orange having invited the estates of the realm to meet and deliberate on the security of 
religion, law, and freedom, the lords and commons had resolved to declare and assert the 
ancient rights and liberties of England. It was therefore declared that the power of suspend- 
ingand of dispensing with laws by regal authority is illegal; that the commission for cre- 
ating the late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all commissions and 
courts of the like nature, are illegal; that the levying of money for the use of the crown 
by prerogative, without grant of parliament, is illegal; that it is the right of the subjects 
to petition the king, and all prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal; that the raising 
or keeping of a standing army in time of peace, except with consent of parliament, is 
illegal; that Protestant subjects may have arms for their defense; that the election of 
members of parliament should be free; that freedom of speech in parliament should not 
be questioned in any place out of parliament; that excessive bail ought not to be 
required, or excessive fines imposed, or cruel or unusual punishments inflicted; that 
jurors should be duly impaneled, and that jurors in trials for high treason should be 
freeholders; that grants and promises of fines and forfeitures before conviction are ille- 
gal; and that for redress of all grievances, and the amendment, strengthening, and pre- 
serving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. All these things the lords 
and commons claimed as their undoubted rights and liberties; and having done so, they 
resolved that William and Mary should be king and queen of England for their joint 
and separate lives, the administration being during their joint lives in William alone; 
and that on their decease the crown should descend to the issue of the queen, then to 
that of Anne and her posterity, and, failing them, to the issue of William. 

This declaration of rights was presented to the prince and princess of Orange at 
Whitehali, and accepted by them along with the crown. Being originally a revolution- 
ary instrument, drawn up in an irregular assembly, it was considered necessary that it 
should be turned into law. The declaration of rights was therefore brought forward in 
the parliament, into which the convention had been turned, as a bill of rights, and 
passed the commons; but an amendment proposed in the lords regarding the settlement 
of the crown on the issue of the princess Sophia, in the event of Mary, Anne, and Will- 
iam all dying without issue, led to several ineffectual conferences between the two 
houses, which ended in the measure being dropped. ‘The bill was, bowever, reintro- 
duced in the following session of parliament (1689) without the proposed amendment, 
when it passed both houses, and obtained the royal assent—a clause, however, being 
added, which originated in the house of lords, to the effect that the kings and queens of 
England should be obliged, on coming to the throne, in full parliament or at the corona- 
tion, to repeat and subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation, and that a king 
or queen who should marry a papist would be incapable of reigning in England, and his 
subjects would be absolved from their allegiance. ; 

RIGHTS OF MAN, a famous statement of rights, principally drawn up by Dumont, 
author of the Souvenirs de Mirabeau, and solemnly adopted by the French national 
assembly on Aug. 18, 1789. It declares that all mankind are originally equal; that the ends 
of the social union are liberty, property, security,and resistance to oppression; that sover- 
eignty resides in the nation, and that all power emanates from it; that freedom consists 
in doing everything which does not injure another; that law is the expression of the 
general will; that public burdens should be borne by all the members of the state in 
proportion to their fortunes; that the elective franchise should be extended to all; and 
that the exercise of natural rights has no other limit than their interference with the 
rights of others. Mirabeau endeavored in vain to induce the assembly to postpone pub- 
lishing any declaration of rights until after the formation of the constitution; but the 
deputies, feeling that a contrary course might imperil their popularity, issued the decla- 
ration—a proceeding which Dumont himself afterward compared to placing a powder- 
magazine under a building, which the first spark of fire would blow into the air. Louis 
XVI, under the pressure of the events of Oct. 5, after first refusing, was induced to 
yield his adhesion to it. The dogma of the equality of mankind on which the declara- 
tion rests had before been set forth in the American declaration of independence of 
1776. Thinkers are now much less inclined than they were in the age of Rousseau to 
build social theories on such abstract, a@ prior? assumptions; and the truth of this doc- 
trine of original equality is directly impugned. Dumont himself asks: ‘‘ Are all men 
equal? Where is the equality? Is it in virtue, talents, fortune, industry, situation? 
Are they free by nature? So far from it, they are born in a state of complete dependence 
on others, from which they are long of being emancipated.” 

The principles laid down in the Rights of Man were attacked by Edmund Burke in 
his Reflections on the French Revolution, who represented the declaration as a digest of 
anarchy. It was in reply to Burke’s Reflections that Thomas Paine published in London 
his Rights of Man, an apology for, and commentary on, the principles of the French 
constitution, for which he was prosecuted for libel on an information by the attorney- 


general, and found guilty. 
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RIGHT, THE, in Frencn politics. See PofrricaL Parties, FRENCH. 


RIGI, See Rieut. 

RIGID DYNAMICS is that portion of theoretical dynamics (q.v.) which, based on the the. 
ory of the free and constrained motion of points, applies the principles thence deduced toa 
system of points rigidly connected, so as to bear throughout the whole continuance of 
their motion the same invariable position with relation to each other; in other words, as no 
body in nature can be considered as a point, but is truly a system of points, rigid dynam- 
ics has for its aim to apply the abstract theory of dynamics to the cases actually occur- 
ring in nature. For a long time problems of this sort were not resolved by any general 
and adequate method, but each class was worked out according to a method specially 
applicable to its particular circumstances. The great general principle discovered by 
the French geometer,commonly known as D’ Alembert’s principle, which applies equally to 
all such problems, and removes the necessity for specially investigating each particular 
case, was an inestimable boon to mechanical science. It is thus stated in his 7raité de 
Dynamique: ‘In whatever manner a number of bodies change their motions, if we suppose 
that the motion which each body would have in the following moment, if it were per- 
fectly free, is decomposed into two others, one of which is the motion which it really 
takes in consequence of their mutual actions, then the other component will be such, 
that if each body were impressed by a force which would produce it alone, the whole 
system would be in equilibrium. In this way every dynamical problem can be compelled 
to furnish an equation of equilibrium, and so be changed into a problem of statics (q.v.); 
and thus the solution of a difficult and complex problem is effected by means of the reso- 
lution of a much easier one. D’Alembert applied his principle to various problems on the 
motions and actions of fluids, the precession of the equinoxes, etc.; and subsequently, 
in a modified form, the same general property was made the basis of a complete system 
of dynamics, by La Grange, in his Mécanique Analytique. 


RIGOR MOR'TIS is the term usually given to the peculiar temporary rigidity of the 
muscles that occurs shortly after death. It begins immediately after all indications of 
irritability (see MuscLE) have ceased, but before the commencement of putrefaction. In 
the human subject it most commonly begins to show itself about seven hours after death, 
although cases are occasionally met with in which 20 or even 30 hours may have 
elapsed before it begins to appear. This condition of rigidity usually lasts for about 30 
hours; but it may pass off in 10 hours or less, or may be prolonged to four or six days. 
The muscles of the neck and lower jaw are first affected, then those of the trunk, then 
those of the upper extremities, and lastly those of the lower extremities. 

This subject has been admirably discussed by Dr. Brown-Sequard in the ‘‘ Croonian 
Lecture” for 1861, and contained in The Proceedings of the Royal Society for that year. 
In this lecture he examines successively the relations existing between muscular irritabil- 
ity, post-mortem rigidity, and putrefaction, in a variety of cases. The following are his 
chief conclusions: 1. Paralyzed muscles are endowed with more irritability than healthy 
muscles; cadaveric rigidity sets in late, and lasts long; and putrefaction appears Jate, 
and progresses slowly. 2. Experiments made on numerous animals show that when 
muscular irritability is increased by a diminution of temperature, the increase has 
the same effect upon rigidity and putrefaction as when it is caused by paralysis. Asa 
general rule, when there was a difference of 14° to 18° Fahr. in the temperature of two 
animals of the same age and species, irritability and rigidity lasted twice or three times 
longer in the cooler animal than in the other, and putrefaction in the former was much 
less rapid. 3. It was maintained by John Hunter that cadaveric rigidity does not take 
place after death by lightning; but it is now known that this view is not generally true. 
When lightning destroys life by producing such a violent convulsion of every muscle in 
the body that muscular irritability at once ceases, the ensuing rigidity may be of such 
short duration as to escape notice; but if it causes death by fright, hemorrhage, or con- 
cussion of the brain, cadaveric rigidity will appear as usual. 4. In animals that have 
been over-driven, hunted to death, etc., rigidity comes on very quickly, lasts for a very 
short time, and is rapidly succeeded by putrefaction; and various facts quoted by Brown- 
Sequard show that over-exertion acts similarly in man. 5. The nutrition of the muscles 
exerts a modifying influence on rigidity and putrefaction. In cases of death from 
decapitation, strangulation, sudden hemorrhage from a wounded artery, etc., cadaveric 
rigidity does not begin till 16 or 18 hours after death, and lasts from six to eight days; 
while in a case of death from exhaustion, after a prolonged typhoid fever, rigidity became 
evident within three minutes after the last breathing, while the heart was still beating; 
disappeared in a quarter of an hour, and was at once succeeded by signs of putrefaction 
before the man had been dead an hour. 6. When death follows violent and prolonged 
convulsions (as in cases of tetanus, hydrophobia, etc.), cadaveric rigidity sets in soon 
(usually within an hour after death), and ceases before the end of the tenth hour; and 
when the convulsions were caused by strychnine, similar results were obtained. : 

From these facts this accomplished physiologist deduces the general law that ‘‘the 
greater the degree of muscular irritability at the time of death, the later the cadaverie 
rigidity sets in; and the longer it lasts, the later also putrefaction appears, and the slower 
it progresses, ” 

The exact cause of this rigidity is not accurately known. The old view that it 
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depended on the coagulation of the blood is no longer tenable. It most probably results 
from the spontaneous coagulation of a fibrinous material contained in the muscular 
juice. 

RIG-VEDA, the first and principal of the four Vedas. See VEDA. 

RILEY, a co. in n.e. central Kansas, drained by the Kansas Republican and Big Blue 
rivers; about 612 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,183. Co. seat, Manhattan. 

RILEY, BENNET, 1787-1853; b. Baltimore; entered the army and took part in several 
engagements with the Indians. He served through the Mexican war, and was appointed 
brevet maj.-gen. for his conduct at Contreras. He was commander of the department 
of Upper California, 1849-50. 

RILEY, CHARLES VALENTINE, b. London, 1848; came to the United States at the 
age of 17, engaged in farming at the west for three years, became entomological editor 
of the Prairie Farmer, in Chicago, 1863. In 1868 he was appointed state entomologist of 
Missouri; and associated with B. D. Walsh, state entomologist of Illinois, began the 
publication of The American Entomologist, a monthly magazine; chief U. S. entomo- 
logical commission, 1877; U. S. entomologist, department agriculture, 1878-94; curator 
of insects, U. S. national museum, 1881; general secretary Am. Ass. Adv. Science, 1881. 
Author of many valuable reports on the phylloxera, potato beetle, etc. He d. in 1895. 

RILEY, JAMES WuHITcoMB, American author; born in Greenfield, Ill., 1853. His 
first occupation was as a traveling sign painter and actor. He afterwards contributed 
verses in the western dialect to newspapers and joined the staff of the Indianapolis 
Journal. Among his published volumes are Zhe Old Swimmin’ Hole (1883); The Boss 
Girl (1886); Character Sketches and Poems (1887); Afterwhiles (1888); Pipes 0’ Pan at Zekes- 
bury (1889); Green Fields and Running Brooks (1893); The Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers (1897). 

RIMINI (ancient Ariminum), a city of central Italy, province of Forli, nm Romagna. 
It is situated on the river Marecchia, and though the ancient harbor has been gradually 
filled up by the sands brought down by that stream, the port is still the resort of a large 
number of vessels engaged in fisheries, which employ nenrly half the population of the 
town, Pop. ’81, 10,838, Rimini has fine streets, well-built houses, a handsome town- 
hall with porticoes, many fine churches, among others the cathedral built by Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti, the interior of which is full of monuments; outside it is adorned with sar. 
cophagi. It has a library, many superior schools, and two orphan asylums. Among its 
ancient monumental edifices still remaining, may be numbered the marble bridge of 
Augustus over the Marecchia, and the marble arch of Augustus. Its manufactures are 
glass and silk. Rimini was founded by the Umbri; it was conquered by the Romans, 
sacked by Sulla, frequently destroyed by the barbarians, then given by Charlemagne to 
the church. . 

RIMOUSKI, a co. in n.e. Quebec, having the province of New Brunswick on the s. 
and the river St. Lawrence for its w. and n.w. boundary; 4,931 sq. m.; pop. 791, 33,480. 
It is intersected by the Grand Trunk railway. Its surface is covered with a dense growth 
of timber. It is drained by the Metapediac, a lake of the same name, the river Mitis and 
Mitis lake, the river Rimouski, and Tartigo river, emptying into the Restigouche and 
the St. Lawrence. Co. seat, Rimouski. 

RINDERPEST. See CATTLE-PLAGUE. 

RINE’HART, WILLIAM HENRY, 1825-74; b. Md.; received a common school edu- 
cation, and became a journeyman marble-worker. His taste for sculpture was marked ; 
by hard work and without instruction he acquired some skill in modeling, and in 1855 
visited Florence, Italy, where he studied art for two years. On his return to Baltimore, 
1857, he exhibited two bas-reliefs, ‘‘ Night” and ‘‘ Morning,” which attracted much atten- 
tion. In 1858 he returned to Italy, and the rest of his life was spent in Rome, where he 
soon took his place as one of the foremost American sculptors. He completed the mod- 
eling of the bronze doors of the capitol, made many portrait busts, and a bronze statue 
of Chief-Justice Taney for the state of Maryland. Among other works were his ‘‘ Angel 
of the Resurrection,” ‘‘ Jesus,” ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” and ‘‘ Sleeping Children.” Of 
the last several replicas were ordered. His best work is ‘‘ Clytie just forsaken by Apollo.” 
This is now the property of the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 


RINFORZAN DO (tal., strengthening), in music, a direction to the performer indicating 
increased tone and emphasis. 


RING (Sax. ring or hring, a circle or circular line), a circle of gold or other material. 
The practice of wearing rings has been widely prevalent in different countries, and at 
different periods. Rings have been used to decorate the legs, arms, feet, toes, neck, fin- 
gers, nose, and ears. ‘The practice of wearing rings suspended from the nose, which it 
bored for that purpose, has been found among various savage tribes, more particularly 
the South-sea islanders. Bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings have been worn among 
nations both savage and civilized; but the most universal and most famous use of rings 
is on the finger. Finger-rings are alluded to in the books of Genesis and Exodus; Herod- 
otus mentions that the Babylonians wore them; and from Asia they were probably intro- 
duced into Greece. The rings worn in early times were not purely ornamental, but had 
their use as signet-rings. The Homeric poems make no mention of rings, except ear- 
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rings; but in the later Greek legends, the ancient heroes are described as wearing finger. 
rings; and every freeman throughout Greece seems afterwards to have had one. The 
practice of counterfeiting signet-rings 1s alluded to as existing in Solon’s time. The 
devices on the earlier rings were probably cut in the gold; but ata later period, the 
Greeks came to have rings set with precious stones, which by and by passed from articles 
of use into the category of ornament. Persons were no longer satisfied with one ring, 
but wore two or three—and their use was extended to women. The Lacedsmonians 
wore iron rings. The Romans are said to have derived the use of rings from the Sabines; 
their rings were at first, as those of the Greeks, signet-rings, but made of iron. Every 
free Roman had a right to wear one; and down to the close of the republic, the iron ring 
was worn by those who affected the simplicity of old times. Ambassadors, in the early 
age of the republic, wore gold rings as a part of their official dress—a custom afterward 
extended to senators, chief magistrates, and in later times to the equites, who were said 
to enjoy the jus annuli auret, from which other persons were excluded. It became cus- 
tomary for the emperors to confer the jus annult auret on whom they pleased, and the 
privilege grew*gradually more and more extensive, till Justinian embraced within it all 
citizens of the empire, whether ¢ngenui or libertint. The signs engraved on rings were 
very various, including portraits of friends or ancestors, and subjects connected with 
mythology or religion; and in the art of engraving figures on gems, the ancients far sur- 
passed artists of modern times. The later Romans, like the Greeks, crowded their fin- 
gers with rings, and the more effeminate among them sometimes had a different ring for 
summer and winter. Rings entered into the groundwork of many oriental superstitions, 
as the legend of Solomon’s ring, which, among its other marvels, sealed up the refrac- 
tory Jins in jars and cast them into the Red sea. The Greeks mention various rings 
endowed with magic power, as that of Gyges, which rendered him invisible when its 
stone was turned inward; and the ring of Polycrates, which was flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nemesis, and found by its owner inside a fish; and there were persons 
who made a lucrative traffic of selling charmed rings, worn for the most part by the 
lower classes. 

Various explanations have been given of the connection of the ring with marriage. 
It would rather appear that wedding-rings were worn by the Jews prior to Christian 
times. It has been said that as the delivery of the signet-ring to any one was a sign of 
confidence, so the delivery of a ring by the husband to the wife indicated that she was 
admitted into his confidence. Another explanation is, that the form of the ring symbol- 
izes eternity and constancy; and it has been alleged that the left hand was chosen to 
denote the wife’s subjection to her husband, and the third finger, because it thereby 
pressed a vein which was supposed to communicate directly with the heart. The third 
finger has always been selected as the finger on which official rings are to be worn. 
Bishops on their consecration receive a ring to be worn on the third finger of the right 
hand, in order to indicate ecclesiastical authority, and doctors were formerly in use, for 
a similar reason, to weararing onthesame finger. A ring has been much used at betrothal 
as well as marriage, and in many parts of the continent of Europe a wedding-ring is 
worn by the husband as well as the wife. In America rings are occasionally worn on 
all the fingers except the first finger and thumb; the Germans usually wear a signet-ring 
on the first finger. During the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries it was a very common 
practice to have mottoes inscribed on rings, including wedding-rings, and the motto was 
called the posy or chanson. The ring was the symbol of the dominion of Venice over the 
Adriatic: and yearly, on ascension day, a ring was thrown by the doge from the ship 
Bucentaur into the sea, to denote that as the wife is subject to her husband, so is the 
Adriatic sea to the republic of Venice. 

In pagan times in Europe, the ring seems to have been connected with fidelity or with 
espousals. A form of betrothal ring called a gimmal, or linked ring, was used in later 
times. By an ancient Norse custom, described in the Hyrbrygia Saga, when an oath was 
imposed, he by whom it was pledged passed his hand through a silver ring, sacred to 
that ceremony; and in Iceland the ceremony of betrothal used to be accompanied by the 
bridegroom passing his four fingers and thumb through a large ring, and in this manner 
receiving the hand of the bride, as represented in a woodcut in an old edition of Olaus 
Magnus. As lately as 1780 the practice existed in Orkney of a man and woman plight. 
ing their faith at the standing stones of Stennis by joining their hands through the perfo- . 
rated stone of Odin. 

Rings were greatly used in ancient Egypt. They were called tedh, finger-rings, and 
khatem, signets, both kinds being represented in the sculptures and mentioned in the 
hieroglyphs. Besides these two classes, solid rings of gold and silver were used as 
money. Rings for the fingers are of the most remote antiquity, and were the emblems 
of rank and power. They were of two kinds; the solid ring, made of gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron, having a square or oval bezel, on which the subject te be impressed was 
sunk or cut in intaglio. The oldest of these were of gold, iron not having been in use 
till the Roman rule over Egypt, or about the 1st c. A.p. A remarkably fine specimen is 
one of a Hemphite priest or flamea of the monarch Cheops, who lived in the time of the 
26th dynasty, about the d5the. B.c. But rings of this class are probably not so old as 
the other kind, which have a square or oblong plinth of gold, stone, or glass, on which 
the subjects are engraved also in intaglio. These plinths are pierced through their long 
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axis to admit the metal ring on which they revolve, and are secured to it by wire coiled 
round the ring at the place of insertion. Scarabei of glazed steatite, set in frames of 
gold or silver, were often used for bezels. The bezels have their base engraved with 
hieroglyphs and other subjects, the names of monarchs, figures of deities, mottues, and 
devices. Such rings were used by functionaries; and in the account of the investiture 
of Joseph in the book of Genesis, a ring was put on his finger as a symbol of his rank. 
The poorer classes had rings of ivory or blue porcelain, with solid oval bezels, having 
in intaglio similar subjects. Rings appear to have been placed on all the fingers, and 
even the thumb, and the hands of ladies were loaded with these costly ornaments. A 
cat, emblem of the goddess Bast or Pasht, the Egyptian Diana, was a favorite subject 
of ladies’ rings. The third finger of the left hand was the ring finger. Some remarka- 
ble instances of gold rings with revolving bezels have been found, as that of Thothmes 
III. in the collection of lord Ashburnham, and another with the name of the monarch 
Horus, which contained gold to the value of $100 Such rings could give two impres- 
sions, like the seal and counter-seal of modern times.— Wilkinson, Mann. and Cust., vol. 
iii. pp. 370 and foll.; Bonomi, Trans, R. Soc. Lit., new series, vol. i. p. 108; Prisse, Mon. 
Hoypt., Pl. xlvii.; also Antique Gems and Rings, by King, 2 vols. 1872; Finger Ring Lore, 
by William Jones, F.s.A., 1876. 


RING, MeLcuior, a prominent Anabaptist leader in Hesse in the time of the reforma- 
tion; first a school-teacher and chaplain at Hersfeld. Having become a disciple of 
Thomas Miinzer, he went to Sweden in 1524 with Hoffmann and Knipperdolling, and by 
his fanatical sermons excited in Stockholm a riot against images. He returned to Ger- 
many to take part in the ‘‘ peasant’s war,” and, after a bloody catastrophe, fled to Switzer- 
land, which he was compelled to leave on account of a murder committed as an act of 
religion by one of his followers. He attacked Luther and the evangelical preachers. 
Finally he fled to East Friesland; went to Hesse and Saxony, where he was frequently 
imprisoned. He died in connection with the Minster revolt. 


RING-BONES consist of a circle of bony matter round the horse’s coronet, are most 
common in the fore-limbs of draught horses with short upright pasterns, and much 
worked upon the hard roads; but they also occasionally appear on the hind limbs of 
lighter-bred horses. They seldom cause lameness, except when rapidly and recently 
formed; but as they are apt to stiffen the neighboring joints, they constitute unsound- 
ness. Rest should be enjoined, and cold bran poultices or swabs, kept cool and moist 
by any refrigerant mixture, applied continuously until heat and tenderness are removed, 
when the fetlock is to be fired or dressed with fly-blister, or the ointment of the red 
iodide of mercury. 


RINGDOVE. See PIGEON. 


RINGGOLD, a co. in s. Iowa, adjoining Missouri, drained by the Platte and some of 
the branches of the Grand river ; about 545 sq.m.; pop. 790, 13,556, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is rolling. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are wheat, 
corn, oats, and live stock. Co. seat, Mount Ayr. 


RINGGOLD, CaDWALADER, 1802-67 ; b. Md.; son of Gen. Samuel ; entered the navy 
as midshipman 1819; rose through successive grades to rear-admiral, 1867. As com- 
mander he went on an exploring expedition to the n. Pacific and China sea. At the 
commencement of the civil war he was engaged in the s. blockade squadron, command- 
ing the frigate Sabine, operating against Port Royal, etc. He retired 1864. He pub- 
lished a Series of Charts with Sailing Directions, 4th ed. Washington, 1882. 


RING’KJOBING-FJORD, a lagoon on the w. coast of Jutland, Denmark, about 20 m. 
long and 9 wide, separated from the North sea by a long sandy strip. The town of Ring: 
kjébing is on its n.e. shore. 

RING MONEY. At an early stage of society, prior to the invention of coinage, but 
after the inconveniences of direct barter had been discovered, the precious metals, 
formed into rings, were used as a medium of exchange; these same rings being also ser- 
viceable in some cases as personal ornaments. The use of ring money among the Egyp- 
tians is proved by representations of gold and silver money in their paintings, an instance 
of which is to be seen in one of the grottoes in the hill of Shek Aba at Quorneh, which 
bears the cartouche of Amunoph Ii. inscribed on its walls. The gold or silver rings 
were formed of a’wire or bar of metal bent into a circle, but not quite united at the 
extremities, so that it could be easily made into a chain, from which portions could be 
detached at pleasure. It seems probable that the individual loops were not adjusted to 
a particular weight, but that each bundle of loops amounted in the aggregate to a par 
ticular weight. A metallic currency of this kind seems to be alluded to in the incident 
in the book of Genesis, of the Hebrew patriarchs finding their money ‘‘in full weight” 
at the mouth of their sacks. Ring money, both of gold and silver, similar to what is 
represented in the Egyptian paintings, was brought by Mr. Bonomi from Nubia. Some 
of the silver rings had been worn as bracelets, and were ornamented with engraved 
work. This kind of currency has probably never gone out of use in some parts of 
Africa since the remote period when it was employed in paying the exactions of 
the Pharaohs. Ring money for African traders is regularly manufactured at Birming- 
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ham of copper, or an alloy of copper and iron, and known under the name of ‘‘ Ma 
nillas.” 

The ring money of the east found its way at an early period to western Europe, 
including the British islands. In Sweden and Norway its use seems to have continued 
down to the 12th c., oreven later. A Norse law made about the year 1220 alludes to 
an established ring money, of which each ring was of a definite weight. The medieval 
ring money had so far advanced beyond the Egyptian as to have each ring adjusted to a 
special weight, for which it might pass without weighing. Cesar mentions gold and 
iron rings as used in Gaul and Britain for money; and gold and silver, and occasionally 
brass, ring money has been dug up in many parts of Britain, consisting of bars of metal 
bent in a circular shape; the ends in what seem to be the older specimens are left plain; 
in those of later times they are flattened and ornamented. One example, found in one 
of the Weems, or subterranean dwellings of the island of Shapinshay in Orkney, is com- 
posed of three bars of gold twisted together like a cord. A remarkable silver chain of 
33 rings, weighing above 93 ounces, was dug up in 1805 near Inverness, in the course of 
the excavations for the Caledonian canal, and is now in the museum of the Scottish anti- 
quaries. Some of the larger specimens of gold ring money are very highly decorated. 
The gold torque worn round the neck of the Gallic warriors, weighing sometimes as 
much as four pounds, besides being a personal ornament, was adjusted to a certain weight 
as money. 

nay the various modifications of ring money in use in different countries, may be 
mentioned the silver fish-hook money of Ceylon, mentioned by Tavernier, of the form 
of a flat wire bent into a hook, and issued as late as 1659. Specimens of it have lately 


- been dug up. 


RING-OUZEL, Turdus torquatus, or Merula torquata, a species of thrush, rather 
larger than the blackbird, which it much resembles. It is a native of Europe, and 
chiefly of the western parts of it; spends the winter in thes. of Europe or in Africa, and 
visits more northern regions in summer. It is of frequent occurrence in many parts of 
the British islands. It is seldom seen in the more cultivated and thickly peopled dis- 
tricts, but prefers mountain slopes, heaths, and their vicinity. It makes its nest gener- 
ally in heathy banks, often under a bush. The nest is of coarse grass, within which is 
a thin shell of clay, and an inner lining of fine dry grass. The ring-ouzel is a constant 
visitor of gardens in the neighborhood of its haunts, committing great depredations, par- 
ticularly when cherries are ripening. In Scotland it is known as the moor blackbird. It 


-is of a dark brown color, almost black; the feathers edged with blackish-gray, the feath- 


ers of the wings more conspicuously edged with gray; a crescent-shaped white collar on 


_the throat. The song consists of a few loud, clear, and plaintive notes. 


RINGWORM is a popular term for several distinct forms of skin-disease which occur 
in patches of a circular or annular form on the body, and especially on the scalp. Thus, 
a species of lichen (q.v.), known to dermatologists as lichen circumscriptus, in which the 


papules assume a circular arrangement, is commonly regarded as ringworm; and the 


two species of herpes (q.v.), known as herpes circinatus and H. tris, in which the vesi- 
cles occur in circular patches and in concentric rings, are usually included in the same 
term. None of these are, however, cases of true ringworm (tinea tondens), which is a 


‘ disease dependent on the presence of a special vegetable (fungous) parasite, now known 


to botanists as the trichophyton tonsurans, or hair-plant, and discovered in 1845 by Malm- 
sten. It consists of oval transparent spores or globules, about 455 of an in. in diam- 
eter, for the most part isolated, but sometimes connected by articulated filaments. This 
fungus is seated in the interior of the hair-roots, and the hairs and the fungi simul. 
taneously increase in size. The diseased hairs lose their elasticity and break when they 
have risen a line or two above the scalp. In these cases the short stump of hair soon 
loses all its characteristics. If the hair breaks before emerging from the scalp, a little 
prominence is formed, consisting of fungus, epidermis, and sebaceous matter, and the assem- 
blage of such little prominences gives the scalp the rough appearance known as goose- 
skin. This parasite exists, according to Dr. Aitken—whose Science and Practice of Med- 
icine vontains an excellent abstract of all that is known regarding parasitic diseases— ‘‘ in 
the herpes tonsurans of Cazenave, which is the porrigo scutulata of Willan, the tinea 
tonsurans of Bazin, and the trichosis furfurans of Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Wood.” 
There are three varieties of true ringworm, which are described by Aitken under the 
following names: 1. Ringworm of the body (tinea circinatus); 2. Ringworm of the scalp 
(tinea tonsurans); and 8. Ringworm of the beard (ténea sycosis), 

1. Ringworm of the body first appears as a rose-colored and slightly elevated spot 
about the size of a fourpenny-piece, on which a bran-like desquamation of epidermis 
soon begins, accompanied by slight itching. This spot gradually increases in size, but 
retains its circular form; and as it extends, the healing process commences at the center, 
so that the circular red patch is converted into a ring, inclosing a portion of healthy 
skin; and a ring thus formed may continue to increase till it reaches a diameter of four 
in., or even more. It is apt to affect the face, the neck, the back, and the outside of the 
wrist. This form of ringworm frequently terminates spontaneously. 

2. Ringworm of the scalp usually occurs in children, and is especially prevalent when 
the nutrition is defective, or there is a scrofulous taint in the constitution. It appears in 
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the form of round, scaly, irritable patches on different parts of the head ; and the irrita- 
tion often occasions the formation of minute vesicles. The hairs at these spots become 
dry and twisted, and are easily extracted ; and when the disease advances, they break 
close to the scalp if an attempt is made to extract them. The stumps, and the epider- 
mis surrounding them, become covered with a characteristic grayish-white powder, con- ’ 
sisting of the sporules of the fungus. The diseased parts are slightly elevated and puffy, 
and differ from the healthy scalp in color, being bluish or slate-colored in dark persons, 
and grayish-red or yellow in fair patients. The inflammation will last as long as the 
growth of the fungi continues; and even when they die spontaneously, as sometimes 
occurs, the affected spots remain permanently bald, in consequence of the hair-bulbs 
having become obliterated. 

3. Ringworm of the beard is chiefly met with on the chin, hairy part of the cheeks, 
and upper lips of men ; but it occasionally attacks the axillsee and pubic region of women. 
It commences like ringworm of the body, but when the deeper structures become 
affected, pustular indurations, resembling acne (q.v.), occur, and the hairs become read- 
ily detached. On examining the hairs under the microscope, it is seen that they aré 
thickened ; that their bulbs are partially disorganized ; and that the medullary portion is 
atrophied. 

The essential point in the treatment of all the varieties of true ringworm is to apply 
to the roots of the hairs a preparation which will destroy the fungus ; but before this can 
be done the hair must be removed, if the disease has not already effected the removal 
sufficiently. This is best effected with small pincers about 3 in. long, and con- 
structed so that the two extremities, which should be a couple of lines broad, shall come 
together very exactly. Or, in place of using the forceps, an ointment, composed of lime 
and carbonate of soda, of each 1 part, and 30 parts of lard, may be applied, which will 
soon remove the hair. French dermatologists recommend the application of ‘‘l’huile de 
cade,” or ‘‘oil of pitch,” obtained by the dry distillation of the wood of the juniperus 
oxycedrus, to the part from which the hairs are to be removed, believing that it lessens 
the sensibility, and tends to loosen the attachment of the hair. In order to destroy and 
remove the plant, lint dipped in a solution of sulphurous acid should be continuously 
applied—sulphurous acid being probably the most energetic parasiticide at present 
known. Among the solutions that have been applied with the same object, may be 
mentioned that of corrosive sublimate, 1 part to 250 of water. The general health must 
be at the same time attended to, and the internal use of cod-lhver oil may usually be 
advantageously combined with the local applications. 


RINK. See SKATES, SKATING. 


RIO ARRI’BA, a co. in n.w. New Mexico ; drained by the Rio Grande del Norte and 
its branches; pop. 790, 11,534. The surface is varied, in great part mountainous ; 
corn, grass, and wool are the staples; cattle raising is carried on. Area, 7150 sq. m. 
Co. seat, Tierra Amarilla. 


RIOBAMBA, at. of Ecuador, 95 m. s. from Quito, situated among the Andes, on an 
affluent of the Pastasa, a large branch of the Amazon. It is sometimes called New Rio- 
bamba, having been built instead of a former town of the same name, which was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1797, and the ruins of which are 9 m. distant, at the foot of 
Chimborazo. Pop. about 12,000. 


RIO BLANCO, a co. in n. western Col., formed from part of Garfield; 3600 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 1200. It is watered by White river and other streams. Surface mountainous 
in the east. Co. seat, Meeker. 


RIO BRANCO, a river of Brazil, the largest affluent of the Rio Negro, rises near the 
sources of the Orinoco, in lat. about 3° n., long. about 64° west. It flows first e. to long. 
61° w., and then s.s.w. to the Rio Negro, which it joins after a course estimated at 375 
m. inlength. At its junction with the Negro it is upward of a mile in breadth. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, a maritime province in the s.e. of Brazil, bounded on the s. and 
e. by the Atlantic. Area, 26,634 sq. m.; pop., including the city, ’94, (est.) 1,390,398. 
The coast on the n.e. is low and lined with lagoons; but in the s. the scenery of the 
shores is unusually beautiful. Mountain ranges occupy the middle of the province, 
among which the peaks of the Organ mountains, rising to from 6,000 to 7,000 feet, are 
conspicuous. Of the rivers the Parahiba is the chief. The soil is fertile, and the prin- 
cipal productions are sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, rice, and maize. The province is 
traversed by a railway. Up to 1894 the capital was Nictheroy; it is now, however, 
Petropolis. The largest and most important town, however, is Rio de Janeiro (q.v.). 


RIO DE JANEIRO, generally called Rio, the capital of the Brazilian empire, and the 
largest and most important commercial emporium of South America, stands on a mag- 
nificent harbor, 75 m. w. of cape Frio, in lat. 22° 54’ s., long, 43° 18’ west. The harbor 
or bay of Rio de Janeiro, said, and apparently with justice, to be the most beautiful, 
secure, and spacious bay in the world, is landlocked, being entered from the s. by a 
passage about a mile in width. It extends inland 17 m., and has an extreme breadth 
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of about 15 miles. Of its numerous islands, the largest, Governor’s island, is 6 m, 
Jong. The entrance of the bay, guarded on either side by granite mountains, is 
deep, and is so safe that the harbor is made without the aid of pilots. On the left of 
the entrance rises the peak called, from its peculiar shape, Sugar-loaf mountain; and all 
round the bay the blue waters are girdled with mountains and lofty hills of every variety 
of picturesque and fantastic outline. The harbor is protected by a number of fortresses. 
T'he city stands on the w. shore of the bay, about 4 m. from its mouth. Seven green 
and mound-like hills diversify its site; and the white-walled and vermilion-roofed houses 
cluster in the intervening valleys, and climb the eminences in long lines. From the 
central portion of the city, lines of houses extend 4 m. in three principal directions. 
The old town, nearest the bay, is laid out in squares; the streets cross at right angles, 
are narrow, and are paved and flagged; and the houses, often built of granite, are com- 
monly two stories high. West of it is the elegantly built new town; and the two districts 
’ are separated by the Campo de’ Santa Anna, an immense square or park, on different 
parts of which stand an extensive garrison, the town-hall, the national museum, the 
palace of the senate, the foreign office, a large opera-house, etc. From a number of 
springs which arise on and around mount Corcovado (8,000 ft. high, and situated 3} m. 
s.s.w. of the city), water is conveyed to Rio de Janeiro by a splendid aqueduct, and 
supplies the fountains with which the numerous squares are furnished. Great munic- 
ipal improvements have within recent years been introduced; most of the streets are 
now as well paved as those of the finest European capitals; the city is abundantly 
lighted with gas; and commodious wharfs and quays are built along the water edge. 
Rio de Janeiro contains several excellent hospitals and infirmaries, asylums for found- 
lings and female orphans, and other charitable institutions, some richly endowed; about 
50 chapels and churches, generally costly and imposing structures, with rich internal 
decorations, and several convents and nunneries. In the college of Pedro II., founded 
in 1837, the various branches of a liberal education are efficiently taught by a staff of 8 
or 9 professors ; the Imperial Academy of Medicine, with a full corps of professors, 
is attended by upward of 300 students; there is also a theological seminary. The 
national library contains 200,000 vols. The trade and commerce of Rio de Janeiro has 
been steadily increasing until within the last few years, when there has been a marked 
decrease in exports. The leading export of the city is coffee, nearly one-half of the 
amount used in the whole world coming from Rio de Janeiro. In the year 1894 alone 
the shipment of coffee amounted to 175,726 tons. Other articles of export are tobacco, 
rum, hides, lard and cheese. Most of the exports are to the U. S., while the imports 
are mainly from Europe. Yellow fever is very prevalent during the summer months. 
In 1895, 1,460 foreign vessels, of 2,243,163 tons, entered and cleared the port. Steam 
communication with other ports of Brazil is frequent; European steamships arrive and 
depart almost daily, and there is telegraphic connection with Europe. Pop. ’92, 522,651. 

The vicinity of Rio de Janeiro was first settled by the French in 1555, but was occu- 
pied in 1560 by the Portuguese, who in 1566 founded the present city, and gave to it the 
name of St. Sebastian. For the space of 140 years after its foundation, the city enjoyed 
a state of tranquil prosperity, and in 1763 it superseded Bahia as the seat of govern- 
ment, and became the residence of the viceroys of Portugal. On the proclamation of 
independence in 1822 (see BRAZIL), Rio de Janeiro became the capital of the Brazilian 
empire. 
; aoe heat a name sometimes applied to the upper course of the river Parana (q.v.) 
in Brazil. 

RIO GRANDE, a river of Senegambia (q.v.). 


RIO GRANDE, or R1o GRANDE DEL Nort, the largest river emptying into the gulf 
of Mexico next to the Mississippi. It is politically important, being for its whole course 
the boundary between Texas and Mexico; while physically its mouth may perhaps be 
regarded as that point on the coast where central America, in its geographical aspect, be- 
gins gradually to taper off towards the south. It rises in the Rocky mountains, near lat. 
88° n., and long. 106° 30’ w.; and after a course of 1800 m. in a generally s.e. direction, 
it enters the sea near lat. 25° n., and long. 97° west. The commercial value of the river is 
not great, for, besides being for the most part very shallow, it is here and there beset by 
rapids and sand-bars. Small steamers, however, have got up as far as Kingsbury’s 
rapids, about one-fourth of the entire length of the stream, 

RIO GRANDE, river in Bolivia. See Guapry. 

RIO GRANDE, a co. in s. Colorado; drained by the Rio Grande and its creeks; pop. 
90, 3451, chiefly of American birth. The surface is traversed by the San Juan range, 
of which the highest peak, Pintada, is over 15,000 ft. high. The San Juan gold mines 
are very rich. Area, 1260 sq.m. Co. seat, Del Norte. 


RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, a small maritime province of Brazil, occupies the n.e. angle 
of the country, and is bounded on the n. and e. by the Atlantic. Area, 22,195 sq. m.; 
pop. °94, 347,818. It derives its name from a river, formerly called the Rio Grande, and 
now called the Potengi, which flows into the Atlantic at Natal; but the principal river 
is the Piranhas. The surface is flat along the shores, which are skirted by many danger- 
ous shoals, but is hilly and mountainous in the interior. Salt is obtained in large quan- 
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tity from a number of salt lakes, and building-stone is abundant. The soil, generally 
sterile, is fertile on the river-banks. The principal crop raised is cotton, and large herds 
of horses and cattle are reared on the pastures, which are extensive. Coffee and sugar 
are also staple products, about 4360 tons of the latter being exported in 1895, The cap- 
ital is Natal (q. v.). 


RIO GRANDE DO SUL, or, to give the name in full, SAo PEDRO DO RIO GRANDE Do 
Sut, a maritime province of Brazil, constituting the extreme s. portion of the empire of 
that name. It is bounded on the n. and w. by the river Uruguay, on the s.w. by the 
republic of Uruguay, and on the s.e. by the Atlantic. Area, 91,335 sq. m.; pop. 794, 
774,406. The central districts are occupied by a range of mountains, which runs almost 
parallel to the Uruguay, and from which the land falls away into plains toward the 
Uruguay on the w. and the Atlantic on the east. Between the mountains and the flat 
coast regions are the large lakes Merim and Dos Patos—the latter, 175 m. long and 
about 40 m. broad. Its salubrity of climate and fertility of soil admirably adapt it for 
European immigration. The great wealth of the province is in its flocks and herds, 
which are reared in great numbers on the campinas or prairies. It is stated that 500,000 
cattle, whose hides and fiesh are preserved, are slaughtered here annually, while as 
many more are driven northward for ordinary consumption. All the cereals and fruits 
of central Europe can be grown here advantageously, and the inhabitants are awaken- 
ing to the importance of developing the immense agricultural resources of the province. 
A considerable area is now covered with crops of maize, beans, wheat, and potatoes, and 
the agricultural products, which, till recently, were of little account, now form one- 
eighth of the whole exports. Among the minerals may be mentioned, gold, lead, ame- 
thysts, cornelians, and agates. The principal articles of export of the province are beans, 
horns, hair, cattle and horse hides, grease and tallow, jerked or dried beef, tongues, 
mandioc, flour, and maize. Of the most of these articles, the quantity exported has in- 
creased so rapidly as in a few years to be considerably more than doubled. Half of all 
the imports of the province consists of cotton, woolen, and linen manufactures, coals, 
earthenware, and hardware from Great Britain. The principal towns are Porto Alegre 
(q. v.) and Sao Pedro. The latter, a small but prosperous and increasing seaport at the 
s. extremity of the lake Dos Patos, and close to the sea, exports large quantities of 
hides, dried meat, tallow, etc. Its population is about 20,000. The chief exports in 
1894 were dried beef, 46,638,797 lbs.; tallow, 7,815,225 lbs.; and 496,011 hides. In 1895, 
280,000 cattle were slaughtered. The arrivals from foreign ports, ’95, were 331 vessels, 
of 109,993 tons. Lines of steamers run to Porto Alegre. 


RIOJA, LA, a province in the n.w. of the Argentine republic, bounded on the n. by 
Catamarca, on the e. by Cordova, on the s. by San Luis, and the w. by Chili; drained by 
the Bermejo river, intersected by the Andes, Famatina, Rioja, and Jagiie ranges; about 
26,500 sq. m.; pop. ’95, 69,228. The surface is composed of great plateaus and valleys. 
Gold, silver, nickel, copper, tin, quartz, antimony, and other metals are found. The 
soil is fertile. The chief productions are lucerne, wheat, corn, and maize. Cattle, tim- 
ber, dyes, and wax are exported. Among the manufactures, woolen cloth is the most 
important. Capital, La Rioja. 


RIOM, at. of France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, is picturesquely situated on a hill, 
2490 ft. above the sea, 9m. n. of Clermont-Ferrand. It is built of dark lava, and is a 
perfect treasury of domestic architecture, especially of the renaissance period. Linen, 
leather, and brandy are manufactured. Pop. ’91, 11,189. 


RIO NE’GRO, one of the principal affluents of the Amazon, rises in an unexplored 
district of the s. of the United States of Colombia (New Grenada), flows in a general 
s.s.e. direction, and joins the Amazon at Manaos, after a course estimated at 1350 m. in 
length. It receives from the n. the Cassiquiare (q. v.), by means of which communica- 
tion is established between the Orinoco and the Amazon; also the Cababuri, Padaviry, 
Branco, and other large streams; from the s. comes its greatest affluent, the Vaupes. 
It is 14m. broad when it enters the Amazon. 


RIO NEGRO, a river of the Argentine republic. At its source it is called Melly- 
roumey-co—i. e., fowr small rivers—from the fact that it is formed by four head-waters 
from the bosom of the Cordilleras. It is afterward called by the natives Courouroumey- 
co, or Black river (Span., Rio Negro), from the dark color of its waters, caused by the 
depth and narrowness of its channel. It flows first n.e., then e. and s.e. through the 
plains to the Atlantic, into which it falls in lat. 41° 3’ s., after a course of about 650 
miles. Shoals and islands obstruct its channel. 


RIONE’RO In VOLTURE, a commune of southern Italy, in the province of Potenza, 
21m. n.n.w. of Potenza; pop. 11,400. It produces grain, maize, pulse, and wine. The 
inhabitants are agriculturists and shepherds. 


RIORDAN, PATRICK WILLIAM, D.D., b. Ireland, 1841; studied theology at the univ. 
of Louvain, Belgium, and was ordained a Roman Catholic priest, in 1865. He was 
for two years prof. of history and dogmatic theology in the sem. of St. Mary of the Lake, 
Chicago, Ill.; and then became pastor of Woodstock, Ill.; was transferred to St. James’s, 
Chicago, where he remained until he was consecrated titular bp. of Casaba and coad- 
jutor abp. of San Francisco, 1883; became archbishop, 1884. 
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RIOSE’CO, MEDINA DE, 4 small t. of Spain, in the province of Valladolid, and 24 m. - 
n.w. of the city of that name, stands on two hills in a fertile district. In the middle 
ages it was the center of considerable trade, but it has much declined in recent times, 
The chief church is that of Santa Maria, a beautiful Gothic edifice, richly decorated, and 
containing several excellent pictures. Here, in 1808, a Spanish army, 50,000 strong, 
under Blake and Cuesta, was defeated, with a loss of 6,000 men, by 12,000 French 
troops under Bessiéres. The chief result of this battle was that Joseph Bonaparte was 
placed on the throne of Madrid. After the defeat, the unresisting town was sacked with 
more than wonted barbarity. Pop. ’87, 4776. 


RIOT is the legal name of an offense which consists in the assembling of three or 
more persons for an illegal purpose, or for the carrying out of a legal purpose in an ille- 
gal manner. Riots often commence in some supposed private wrong. Some degree 
of violence is incidental to a riot, and a degree of intimidation to the neighborhood. A 
riot cannot take place unless at least three persons act in concert. In order to convict 
any person of participation in a riot, it must be shown (1) that the assembly was an 
unlawful one ; (2) that actual violence and force characterized the proceedings ; and (8) 
that the defendant participated in the disturbance. In the United States, the county in 
which the riot occurred is generally by statute law responsible for damages done to 
property by rioters. The Pennsylvania courts have held that this liability extends even 
to the property of non-residents in transit and in the possession of a common carrier. 


RIOT ACT, An English statute passed in the reign of George I., forbidding the 
unlawful assembly of twelve persons. If they continue together after the sheriff, 
justice, or other peace-officer has read this act to them and ordered them to disperse, they 
shall be deemed guilty of felony. It is very difficult, however, in practice, to distinguish 
a merely tumultuous assembly from a riotous one. The English courts have held that the 
destruction of property is necessary to constitute a riot in the true sense of the word. 

RIOUW’, a Netherlands residency or government in the eastern archipelago, since Siak 
and dependencies were taken from it, consists of the peninsula of Tandjong Pinang, 
the Lingga-Riouw archipelago, a part of the coast of Sumatra, n. of Djambi, and the 
adjoining kingdom of Indragiri; also the Tambilan, Anambas, and Natuna islands. 
Area, about 16,301 sq. miles. Pop. ’94, of the residency, (est.) 105,126, including 200 
Europeans, 30,000 Chinese, and the rest natives. 

The islands of the archipelago are mountainous, the peak of Lingga rising to 3,712 
feet. Many of them are covered with heavy timber and a dense underwood, through 
which it is difficult to force a way. As far as is known, the prevailing rocks are 
granitic and sandstone. Gold is found in Lingga, and tin was formerly extensively 
wrought; but the richer mines of Sinkep and the Carimon islands, in the southern 
entrance of the strait of Malacca, now yield the largest amount of that ore. Coal is 
also found in the Riouw-Lingga islands. 

The climate is not considered unhealthy, though at times the heat is intolerable. The 
chief products are sago, pepper, damar resin, gambir, gutta-percha, rattans, cotton, 
fruits, and many varieties of fine timber. Edible nests are found in abundance, and the 
waters swarm with fish. Agar-agar, tripang or béche-de-mer, and shell-fish are largely 
collected. The native Malays chiefly gain a living by fishing, and the Chinese have 
extensive uncaria gambir and pepper gardens. . 

The industries are manufacturing gambir, distilling arrack, weaving silks, ship- 
building, wood-cutting, tile and brick making, together with extensive fisheries, The 
original inhabitants are Malays,who are more numerous in Lingga than the other islands. 
The strangers are Europeans in the pay of the Netherlands colonial government, Chinese, 
Buginese, and Javans. The town is at the n.w. end of Tandjong Pinang, 54’ 4" n. lat., 
and 104° 26’ 30” e. long., in a beautiful bay where there is safe anchorage.—See Journal 
of the Ind. Archip. vol. i.; Crawford’s Descriptive Dict. ; De Residentie Rioww, door J. J. de 
Hollander; and colonial reports of 1875-76. 

RIPARIAN RIGHTS, in law, the rights of the proprietors of lands bordering on 
rivers or other natural water courses. The old common law definition of a navigable 
river, as one in which, and only as far as, the tide ebbs and flows, is rejected in this 
country, and the word navigable is used in its wider sense. The state, in case of navi- 
gable rivers, has control of the shore below high water mark, or, if rot tidal, below the 
average water line, and may control the erection of wharves or other constructions, 
though the public are not to be restrained in the exercise of the privileges of fishing and 
navigation. It follows that no obstruction is allowed except by the consent of the legis- 
lature. Unnavigable streams are sometimes called private rivers. ‘The proprietors on 
either side own the bed of the stream up to the middle line. The bed cannot therefore 
be widened or enlarged so as to bring the river into public use without compensation to 
the riparian proprietors. But the latter have no ownership in the water itself but omy 
the right of use. They may therefore employ the stream for purposes of industry or 
ornamentation but must not interfere with similar rights of proprietors above or below, 
or overflow and damage their lands. They may divert it from its natural channe! while 
passing through their land, but must restore it thereto at its exit. If the land on the 
oppposite sides be owned by different parties, their right to the use of the water is an 
undivided one, and one party cannot deprive the other of the use. Some states have 
passed statutes allowing the owners of certain kinds of manufactories or mills to acquire 
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the right of flowing the lands of others by damming the stream, under the power of 
eminent domain and through commissions appointed for that purpose. Alluvion, the 
soil added to a shore by gradual natural processes, is the property of the owner of such 
shore. But where avulsion, the sudden removal of large quantities of the soil from 
the land of one owner to another occurs, the title to such land does not change. So, if 
the stream change its course, the former boundary is not changed, but the whole river 
bed may become the property of him through whose land it flows. 

RIPLEY, a co. in s.e. Indiana, crossed by the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis railroads; drained by Laughery 
creek; 450 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 19,350. The surface is undulating, the soil fertile, and 
limestone is found in some parts. The chief productions are grain, hay, tobacco, wool, 
hops, and sorghum. Sheep and swine are raised. There are numerous carriage, wagon, 
saddlery, and harness manufactories, tanneries, flourand sawmills. Co. seat, Versailles. 


RIPLEY, a co. in s. Missouri, bordering on Arkansas; drained by the Current and 
Little Black rivers; 640 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 8332, of American birth, with colored. The 
surface is hilly and heavily wooded ; wheat, oats, corn, and hay are the staples. Co. 
seat, Doniphan. 


RIPLEY, ELEAzER WHEELOCK, 1782-1839; b. Hanover, N. H.; son of Sylvanus 
Ripley, D.D., proressor of divinity in Dartmouth college, and nephew of Pres. John 
Wheelock. He was a graduate of Dartmouth, 1800; in 1811 removed to Maine and prac- 
diced law in Portland; was a member of the Massachusetts legislature, speaker of the 
house, and state senator 1810-12. In the war of 1812 he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel, and was wounded at York, N. C. He commanded the 2d brigade, 
under Gen. Brown, in the battles of Chippewa and Niagara; wounded in the latter, and 
brevetted major-general. He fought gallantly in the defense of Fort Erie, was wounded 
in the neck, and for his bravery was presented by congress with a gold medal bearing 
the legend, Niagara, Chippewa, Hrie. He left the army in 1820, resumed the practice of 
law in Louisiana, and represented his state in congress 1835-89. 


RIPLEY, GEORGE, Lu.D., 1802-80; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard college in 1828, 
and the divinity school in 1826; pastor of a Unitarian church in Boston 1826-28; asso- 
ciate editor with Ralph Waldo Emerson and Margaret Fuller of the Dial 1840-41; one 
of the editors of the Harbinger, a Fourierite paper, 1844-48; prominent in the socialist 
experiment at Brook Farm, Roxbury, 1844-46. In 1847 he removed to New York, and 
was the literary editor of the New York Tribune until his death. He was also one of 
the editors of Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia. He published a dissertation on the 
Philosophy of Religion; Letters to Andrews Norton on The Latest Form of Infidelity; 
edited Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature 1838-42, 14 vols., and with Bayard Tay- 
lor, Handbook of Literature and the Fine Arts 1852-57. He contributed to the Christian 
Examiner, and Putnam’s and Harper’s Magazines. He was an admirable writer, with 
wide literary knowledge and fine taste. His criticism was not noted for severity. 


RIPLEY, Henry JONES, D.D. 1798-1875; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard college in 
1816, and Andover theological seminary in 1819; ordained in Boston as an evangelist, 
and was pastor for 7 years of the North Newport Baptist church in Liberty co., Ga.; 
elected in 1826 professor of Biblical literature and pastoral duties in Newton theological 
institution, resigning in 1860. Subsequently he preached among the freedmen of 
Georgia. Returning to Newton he was made librarian of the seminary. He published 
several theological treatises. 


RIPLEY, JAMES WOLFE, 1794-1870; b. Conn.; educated at West Point. After sery- 
ing in the artillery, he was transferred to the ordnance department in 1832, in which he 
remained till his retirement from the service in 1863, being its chief 1861-68. He took 
part in the war of 1812 and the Seminole war. In 1865 he was made brevet major- 
general. 


RIP’ON, a city in Fond du Lac co., Wis.; on the Chicago and Northwestern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads; 86 miles n.w. of Milwaukee. It is the 
seat of Ripon college (Cong.); has high schools, public library, city hospital, armory, 
about a dozen churches, several hotels, gas and electric lights, and national banks; and 
is principally engaged in the manufacture of flour, gloves, hosiery, foundry and machine 
shop products, sashes, doors and blinds. Pop. ’90, 3,358. 


RIP’ON, a market t., and municipal and parliamentary borough, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 22 m. n.w. of York. The market-place, to which the four principal 
streets lead, is spacious, surrounded by good houses and shops, and has in its center an 
obelisk 90 ft. high. Ripon is a bishop’s see. The cathedral, founded 1109-14, is cruci- 
form, measures 270 by 87 ft., is surmounted with two uniform towers, and also by a 
center tower. It is esteemed one of the best proportioned churches in the kingdom. 
Trinity church, built in 1826, is a fine cruciform edifice in early English. There are 
other places of worship, hospitals, and a number of important schools. The principal 
branches of industry are machine-making, tanning, malting, and brass and iron found- 
ing. There are also several flour-mills and varnish factories. Pop. ’91, 7512. 
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RIPON, GEORGE FREDERICK SAMUEL ROBINSON, D.c.L., Marquis of; b. London, 
1827; son of viscount Goderich, to whose title he succeeded in 1859. He was returned to 
parliament in 1852, where he served till his succession to the upper house. On the 
death of sir G. C. Lewis he became secretary for war, and entered the cabinet. In 1866 
he was appointed secretary of state for India. He became lord president of the council 
on Gladstone’s accession to office in 1868. In 1871 he was chairman of the high joint 
commission which resulted in the treaty of Washington, and on his return from the 
United States was created first marquis of Ripon. In 1874 he was received into the 
Roman Catholic church. In 1880 he succeeded lord Lytton as viceroy of India; in 1886, 
was first lord of the admiralty, under Gladstone, and in 1892-95, was colonial secretary. 


RIPPLE-MARK. Undulations similar to those observed on sandy shores, and produced 
by the particles of sand being drifted along by the water, have been observed on the sur- 
face of sandstones of all ages. They may be held generally as indicating that the 
deposition of the bed on which they occur took place on a sea-beach, or under water 
not more than 10 ft. deep. Recent ripple-marks have, however, been observed at a depth 
of 60 ft., and there is reason to believe that mud and sand may be disturbed at much 
greater depths by currents of water. 


RISHI (from the obsolete Sanskrit 7’ésh, see, kindred with dr’s’,- depx-) 18 the title 
given to the inspired poets of the Vedic hymns, as they were supposed to have ‘‘seen,” 
or, in other words, received, the Vedic hymns from the deity through the sense of sight. 
“The Rrishis,’? Yaska (see NrruxtTA) says, “see the hymns with all kinds of inten- 
tions.’’ They were therefore the oldest poets of India, and the word R’ishi itself be- 
comes thus even identified with Vedic poetry. At a later period, however, the title 
Rishi was given to renowned authors, though they were not considered as inspired by 
a deity, as, for instance, to the authors of the Vedic Kalpa, works which, by all Hindu 
writers, are admitted to be of human authorship. 


RISING IN THE AIR. The name of a belief (prevalent in the middle ages) that the 
bodies of holy persons were sometimes lifted up and suspended in the air during the con- 
tinuance of a religious ecstacy. Calmet states in his work on Apparitions that this sin- 
gular phenomenon might be produced by the fervor of the Holy Spirit; by the ministry 
of good angels; or by a miraculous favor of God, who desired thus to do honor to hig 
servants in the eyes of men. Numerous instances are recorded in the Acta Sanctorum. 
St. Philip of Neri, in his religious ecstacies, was elevated in the air, sometimes to the 
height of several yards, almost to the ceiling of his room, and this quite involuntarily. 
He tried in vain to hide it from the knowledge of those present, for fear of attracting . 
their admiration. St. Ignatius de Loyola was sometimes raised up from the ground to 
the height of 2 ft., while his body shone like light. St. Robert de Palentin rose also 
from the ground sometimes to the height of a foot and a half, to the great astonishment 
of his disciples and assistants. In the life of St. Dunstan it is stated that, a little time 
before his death, as he was going up stairs to his apartment, accompanied by several 
persons, he was observed to rise from the ground; and as all present were astonished at 
the circumstance, he took occasion to speak of his approaching death. 


RISK, in point of law, is used chiefly in reference to the sale of goods, and injury or 
loss to the goods before delivery. On such occasions, the question, in American law, is 
governed by the previous question, whether the property has passed or not by the sale. 
If it has, then whoever is the owner must bear the loss of the goods. 


RISOT’TO, a popular Italian dish, consisting chiefly of rice. Onions are shredded 
into a ‘frying-pan with plenty of butter, and they are fried together until the onions 
become very brown, and communicate their color to the butter. The butter is then run 
off, and to this is added some rich broth, slightly colored with saffron, and the whole is 
thickened with well-boiled rice, and served up instead of soup, at a dinner. 


RISSOLE, a culinary preparation used as an entrée. It consists of meat or fish of any 
kind finely minced and made into small forms, which are then coated with a very thin 
crust either of pastry or of bread-crumbs, mixed with yolk of egg, and fried. 

RISTICH, Joun, Servian statesman, was b. in 1831 in Servia. He was educated in 
Germany andalsoin France. He began his official career in the ministry of the interior, 
under Prince Karageorgevitch, and soon rose to a leading position in that department. 
In 1858 he was made secretary to the embassy sent to Constantinople by Obrenovitch 
III., and became afterwards Servian envoy at the Porte. In 1867 he was appointed \ 
Servian minister of foreign affairs, and when Obrenovitch was assassinated he was the | 
envoy sent from the provisional government at Belgrade to bring home Prince Milan 
from Paris. From 1868 to 1872, during the minority of Prince Milan, M. Ristich was 
member of the council of regency. When Prince Milan became king, M. Ristich 
became his minister for foreign affairs, and subsequently president of the Servian 
council of state. In 1888 he resigned, and was succeeded by M. Christich. He played 
a very prominent part in the events that led to the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, and 
was at the head of the regency from King Milan’s abdication (1889) to King Alexander’s 
assumption (1893.) 

RISTORI, ADELAIDE, a celebrated Italian tragic actress, was b. in 1822 at Cividale in 
Friouli. Her parents were strolling players, and she almost began life in the theater. 
At the age of 14 she played in Francesca da Rimini, and in a few years became the lead- 
ing Italian actress. Her talents, her beauty, and her grace made her a universal favor- 
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ite. In 1847 her marriage with the Marquis Capranica del Grillo (who died in 1861) 
temporarily interrupted her dramatic career; but after two years she returned to the 
stage, and appeared at Rome in 1849 in Alfieri’s tragedy of Myrrha. But the French 
attack on the city caused her to desert the theater for the hospital, where she employed 
herself assiduously in nursing the wounded. After having acted in 1850 and succeeding 
years at Rome and Turin in various characters of Alfieri with immense applause, she 
presented herself before a French audience in 1855, when Rachel was in the height of 
her fame, a proceeding considered in the light of a challenge by the first Italian actress 
to the first French actress. Even at Paris she obtained a triumph, her genius creating 
an enthusiasm which could not be repressed. Without all the sympathetic sensibility of 
Mme. Rachel, she surpassed her in vivacity and expression. She has since appeared 
in England, the United States (final appearance, 1885), etc. 

RITCHIE, a co. in n.w. West Virginia; drained by the n. and s. forks of Hughes 
river ; traversed by a division of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; 512 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 
16,621, chiefly of American birth, with colored. The surface is uneven and the soil mod- 
erately fertile ; wheat, bay, oats, corn, maple sugar, and dairy products are the staples. 
Co. seat, Harrisville. 


RITCHIE, ANNA CorA (Mowatt), 1819-70; b. Bordeaux, France; daughter of S. G. 
Ogden, of New York; came to the U. S. and at 15 years of age married James Mowatt, 
a lawyer in New York. She visited Europe on account of failing health; sufficiently 
recovered, she appeared in private theatricals, and then in public readings; studied 
for the stage and made her début in the Lady of Lyons, at the Park theater; playing 
an engagement at the Howard Atheneum, Boston, 1845. In 1847 she played in Man- 
chester and Dublin, and was leading lady at Marylebone theater, acting with E. L. 
Davenport through many engagements. Her husband having died abroad, she retired 
from the stage in 1851, returned to America, and in 1854 married W. F. Ritchie, editor 
of the Richmond “xaminer. He died in 1868, and she thenceforth resided in England 
and corresponded for American newspapers. She published several novels and plays; 
also compilations in prose and verse, and an autobiography, 1854. 


RITCHIE, Mrs. RICHMOND (ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY), b. in London, 1838, 
daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray; lived in France for a time, and in 1877 
married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. She has published Zhe Story of 
Elizabeth (1863), Old Kensington (1873), Toilers and Spinsters (1873), Bluebeard’s Keys (1874), 
Miss Angel (1875), Madame de Sévigné (1881), Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning 
(1892), Lord Tennyson and his Friends (1893), and jointly with R. Evans, Lord Amherst and 
the British Advance Eastward to Burma (1894). 

RITCHIE, Tuomas, 1778-1854; b. Va. ; became editor of the Richmond Hvaminer in 
1804. He changed its name to Hnguirer, and remained its editor and proprietor till 
1845, when he removed to Washington, where he founded the Union as the official organ 
of Polk’s administration. His last years were passed in Richmond. The Hnguirer under 
his management was the leading journal in the south. 


RITE (Lat. rts) is in general an external sign or action employed in religious use, and 
designed either to express or to excite a corresponding internal religious feeling. Such 
are, for instance, the uplifting or outstretching the hands in prayer, the imposition of 
hands in blessing, etc. The ancient Jewish religion abounded with rites and ceremo- 
nies, and through their excessive multiplication in the religions of the Gentiles, religion 
degenerated almost entirely into outward form. A marked distinction in this respect is 
drawn by our Lord (John iv. 28) between the old and the new law, which one class of 
Christians have interpreted as a condemnation of all external ceremonial, while even those 
who contend for the retention of ceremonies in Christian worship require that their use 
should always be accompanied and elevated by the corresponding internal spirit. The 
great ground of difference in the Puritan controversy in England and the corresponding 
eS | in continental churches, was the lawfulness of ceremonies. See GENUFLEXION, 

URITANS. 


RITENU’TO (Ital. kept back), a term in music implying that the speed of the move- 
ment is to be diminished. 

RITES, CONGREGATION or, a committee of cardinals in the Roman Catholic 
church, founded by Pope Sixtus VY. The number of members is determined by the 
reigning pope. At first it was composed of 6 cardinals, with several secretaries and 
consulters. In 1875 it had 17 cardinals, 25 consulters, and 11 officials. It takes cog- 
nizance of the liturgy, the rites pertaining to the sacraments, the rubrics of the missal 
and breviary, the ceremonies of the church in its public functions, and the canonization 
of saints. The congregation meets at the house of the prefect, who is the senior card- 
inal of the committee. 

RITNER, JosePH, 1780-1869 ; b. Penn. ; received little school education. He entered 
politics about 1820, became a leader of the anti-masonic party about 10 years later, and 
after running unsuccessfully three times, was elected governor in 1835, and remained in 
that office till 1839. In 1849 he was appointed director of the Philadelphia mint. He 
was an advocate of ‘‘ total abstinence” and antislavery. 


RITORNELLO (Ital. return), in music, in its original sense, a short repetition like that 
of an echo, or a repetition of the closing part of a song by one or more instruments. 
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RITSCHL, FrrepR. WILH., one of the first (perhaps the very first) classical philolo- 
gists of modern times, was b. at Grossvargula in Thuringia, April 6, 1806. He studied 
at Leipsic under Hermann, and from 1826 to 1829 at Halle, where he eagerly availed 
himself of the lectures and society of Reissig. In 1833 he was called to Breslau as 
extraordinary professor, receiving at the same time a joint-directorship of the philo- 
logical seminary there. In 1834 he became ordinary professor, and spent the winter 
and spring of 1836-37 on an extensive tour through Italy. In 1839 he accepted an 
invitation to Bonn as professor of classical literature and rhetoric. The Prussian gov- 
ernment conferred on him the rank of privy-councilor in 1856. His first literary works 
were devoted to the Greek grammarians, as the edition of Thomas Magister (Halle, 1832), 
the acute and penetrating treatise, De Oro et Orione (Bresl. 1834), and_the richly elucida- 
tory Die Alexandrin, Bibliotheken und die Sammlung der Homerischen Gedichte durch Pesis- 
tratus (Bresl. 1838), sufficiently prove; but by far his greatest work is his edition of 
Plautus (Bonn, 1848-53), executed with the richest critical apparatus. It was accompa- 
nied by a comprehensive prolegomena on the Plautinian meters, The work secured for 
him a splendid reputation among his countrymen. Among the numerous produc- 
tions of Ritschl which may be regarded as preparatory to this chef d’wuvre, the 
most important is his Parerga Plautina et Terentiana (Leip. 1845). Subsequently his 
literary activity took another direction—viz., a systematic treatment of Latin inscrip- 
tions, with the view of illustrating the history of the Latin language. His labors in this 
department have been crowned with success, for Ritschl has thrown more light upon 
the successive phases of the language than any other single individual. To this field 
belong his Lea Rubria (Bonn, 1851); Titulus Mummianus (Berl. 1852); Monumenta Epr- 
graphica Tria (Berl. 1852); Inscriptio Columne Rostrate (Berl. 1852); Anthologia Latine 
Corollarium (Berl. 1853); De Sepulero Furiorum (Berl. 1853); De Fictilibus Litteratis, ete. 
(Berl. 1853); Poes’s Saturnine Spicelegium (Bonn, 1854); De Titulo Metrico Lambacsensi 
(1855); De Varronis Hebdomadum Libris (1856); In Legis Viselliam, Antoniam, Corneliam 
Observationes Epigraphice (1860); and Prowmiorum Bonnensium Decas (1862). Besides 
these works Ritschl contributed a large number of learned dissertations to the pro- 
grammes of the university of Bonn, in the Zransactions of the archelogical institute of 
Rome, and in the Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. On the 25th anniversary of his 
appointment to Bonn, there began to be published Symbola Philologorum Bonnensium in 
Honorem Frid. Ritschelii (1864-67). In 1867 Ritschl, 30 of whose pupils were then pro- 
fessors in German universities, was appointed foreign associate of the French academy 
of inscriptions and belles lettres. He died in 1876. 


RITTENHOUSE, Davin, u.D., 1732-96; b. Penn.; the great-grandson of a Hol- 
lander, who established at Germantown about 1690 the first paper-mill in America. 
Before he was 17 he made a clock without having received any instruction, and in 1751 
devoted himself to clock-making. In 1755 he made an orrery, which was purchased by 
Princeton college, and in 1763 he was engaged to determine the boundary-line since known 
as Mason and Dixon’s, for which he used instruments of his own construction. Later 
he settled the boundaries between New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and several 
other states. He was appointed by the American philosophical society to observe the 
transit of Venus, June 3, 1769; was treasurer of Pennsylvania 1777-89; succeeded 
Franklin as president of the philosophical society in 1791; and was director of the 
U. S. mint, 1792-95. His life has been written by William Barton. 

RITTER, FrépDERIC Lovurts, composer, b. in Strasburg, June 22, 1834. After studying 
under Moritz, Hauser, and Schletterer, he became professor of music in the Protestant 
seminary in Lorraine. In 1856 he came to the United States, resided in Cincinnati, 
where he founded the Cecilia and Philharmonic societies, and in 1861 removed to New 
York, and conducted the Sacred Harmonic and Arion societies. In 1867 he organized 
a musical festival, which he conducted in New York, and was soon after appointed 
professor of music at Vassar college, which post he held till his death. The university 
of the city of New York gave him the degree of Mus. Doc. in 1878. Mr. Ritter published 
many songs, orchestral, church, and pianoforte music, and several musical works; in- 
cluding History of Music (2 vols., Boston, 1870-74); Music in England (New York, 1883); 
and Music in America (1883). He d. in 1891. 

RITTER, Hernricu, German philosopher, was born at Zerbst in 1791; studied theol- 
ogy at Halle, Géttingen, and Berlin from 1811 to 1815, and in 1824 was created professor 
extraordinarius at Berlin university. In 1835 he accepted a call to the university at 
Kiel, and went thence in 1837 to Gottingen. Ritter owes his literary fame especially to 
his profound works on the history of philosophy. ‘The principal are Ueber die Bildung 
des Philosophen durch die Geschichte der Philosophie (On the Education of the Philosopher 
through the History of Philosophy), 1817; Welchen Hinfluss hat die Philosophie des Carte- 
sius auf die Ausbildung der des Spinoza gehabt? (What Influence has the Philosophy of 
Descartes exercised on that of Spinoza?) Leip. and Altenb. 1817; Ueber die Philos. Lehre 
des Hmpedokles(On the Philosophical Doctrine of Empedocles), 1820, in Wolf’s Literary 
Analecta; Geschichte der Ionisch. Phil. (History of the Ionian Philosophy), Berl. 1821; 
Geschichte der Pythagorisch. Phil. (History of the Pythagorean Philosophy), Hamb. 1826; 
Bemerkungen wb. die Phil. d. Megarisch. Schule (Remarks on the Philosophy of the Meg- 
aric School), Rheinisches Museum, 2d series; Gesch. der Phil. (History of Philosophy), 
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vol. i.-xii. Hamb. 1829-53; 2d ed.. vol. i.-iv., 1886-38; Vorlesungen zur Hinleitung in die 
Logik (Introductory Lectures to Logic), Berl. 18238; Adriss der Philosophisch. Logik, Beri. 
1824; Die ald “Avni und der Pantheismus (The Half-Kantians and Pantheism), 
Berl. 1827; Ueber das Verhdltniss der Philosophie zwm Wissenschaftlichen Leben Ueberhaupt 
(On the Relation between Philosophy and Scientific Life in General), Berl. 1835; Ueder 
die Erkenntniss Grottes in der Welt (The Recognition of God in the World), Hamb. 1836: 
Ueber das Bése (On Evil), Kiel, 1839; Philosophical Essays (Kiel, 1889-40); System der 
Logik und der Metaphysik (Gott. 1856); Die Christliche Philosophie (2 vols. Gdtt. 1858-59); 
Eneyclopiidie der Philosophischen Wissenschaften (vols. 1 and 2, Gott. 1862-63). Ritter 
was not a partisan of any philosophical school, but a critic of all. He died in 1869. 


RITTER, Kart, an illustrious geographer, was b. Aug. 7, 1779, in Quedlinburg, in 
Prussia, studied in Halle, was nominated in 1820 professor extraordinarius of goography 
at Berlin university, became subsequently member of the academy, and director of 
studies at the military school. He died Sept. 28, 1859. With Ritter, as the founder of 
general comparative geography, begins a new epoch in the history of geographical sci- 
ence. His chief works are: Die Erdkunde im Verhdltnisse eur Natur und Geschichte des 
Menschen (Geography in its Relation to Nature and the History of Men), 17 vols. Berl. 
1817-59. The work is divided into 4 parts—1. Introduction and East Asia, in 5 vols., 
containing Middle Asia, High Asia, Siberia, China, and India, vol. ii.—vi.; 2. West Asia, 
in 5 vols. (vol. vii.-xi.); 8. Arabia (vol. xii.-xiii.); 4. The Sinai Peninsula, Palestine, 
Syria (vol. xrv.-xvii.), with 4 indexes, and an atlas of Asia. Introduction to an Essay 
ona more Scientific Treatment of Geography (Berl. 1852); Huropa, ein Geographisch., His- 
torisch., Statistisches Gemdlde (Europe, a Geographical, Historical, Statistical Picture), 2 
vols., Frankf. 1807; Die Stwpas, oder die Architect. Monumente, etc. (The Stupas, or the 
Architectural Monuments on the Indo-Bactrian Royal Road, and the Colossus of Bam- 
yan), Berl. 1838. Many of his antiquarian and historico-antiquarian researches are con- 
tained in the Monatsberichten of the Berlin geographical society, and in the Zeitschrift 
fir Allgemeine Hrdkunde, etc. Other noteworthy productions are: Die Colonisirung von 
Neu Zealand (Berl. 1842); Blick auf das Nilquelland (Berl. 1844); Der Jordan und die 
Beschiffung des Todten Meeres (Berl. 1850); Hin Blick auf Palestina und die Christliche 
Bevilkerung (Berl. 1852). 


RIT VAL (Lat. ritwale, a book [or collection] of rites), the name of one of the service- 
books of the Roman church, in which are contained the prayers and order of ceremo- 
nial employed in the administration of certain of the sacraments and other offices of the 
church. The ceremonial of the offices of the Roman church administered by bishops is 
contained in the books entitled Pontificale and Ceremoniale Episcoporum. 'he priestly 
offices are detailed in the ritual. In its present form it dates from the council of Trent, 
which directed a revision of all the different rituals then in existence, which were numer- 
ous, and exhibited considerable variety of detail. Paul V., in 1614, published an author- 
itative edition, which has frequently been reprinted, and of which a further revision was 
issued by Benedict XIV. Besides the Roman ritual, there are many diocesan rituals, 
some of which are of much historical interest. In the Greek church, as in the other 
eastern communions, the ritual forms part of the general collection (which contains also 
the eucharistic service) entitled Huchologion. In the Anglican church, also, the Book of 
Common Prayer may be said to contain the ritual, 


RITUALISM, the name popularly but inaccurately given to the remarkable increase 
of ceremonial in the Church of England since the year 1863. It may be considered as a 
development of tractarianism, though it is one not contemplated by the authors of that 
movement, whose aim was rather to disseminate doctrines than to introduce ritual 
changes. Its collateral causes may be said to be: (1) The great advance of sesthetic 
taste, and the increased cultivation of the fine arts in the service of religion. (2) The 
extended study by the clergy of ancient liturgies, and the connection discovered to exist 
between them and the offices of the English church. With the spread of high-church 
principles, certain changes in the mode of conducting divine service had been introduced 
by the clergy, which, though unpopular at first, were widely adopted, and, up to a cer- 
tain point, had received the sanction of the law. But the restored church with low and 
open benches—the separated chancel—the altar-table with coverings of different color 
according to the ecclesiastical seasons, and candlesticks, and a cross upon or over it— 
choral services, and weekly celebration of the communion, were all that had hitherto 
been attempted. To these comparatively small alterations, important additions have 
recently been made—viz. (1) Special vestments at the celebration of the holy communion, 
and at certain other times, viz., for the celebrant, an alb and stoles, of different color, 
and chasuble; for the assisting ministers, albs with tunicles, according to the seasons. 
At other times a cope is worn instead of a chasuble, (2) Lighted candles on the altar at 
holy communion. (3) Incense burned either in a ‘“‘thurible” or in a standing vessel. 
(4) The mixing of water with wine for the communion. (5) The use of wafer-bread. 
(6) Elevation of the elements either during or after consecration. (7) The attendance of 
non-conmnunicants at the holy communion. (8) Processions with crosses, banners, and 
yested attendants. 
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These innovations are defended by their promoters on the following grounds of (a) 
law, (0) doctrine, and (c) expediency. ; 

(a) The rubric at the end of the calendar in the Book of Common Prayer enacts ‘‘ that 
such ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof at all times of their ministra- 
tion shall be retained and be in use as were in this church of England by the authority of 
parliament in the second year of the reign of king Edward VI.” ‘The judicial commit- 
tee of the privy council in the case of Westerton v. Liddell (1857), ruled that ‘‘ orna 
ments” here means, ‘‘all articles used in divine service;” that the words ‘‘ by authority 
of parliament,” etc., refer to the first prayer-book put forth in that reign (1549}, and that 
‘‘the meaning of the rubric, as of the previous statute of Elizabeth, the language of 
which it adopts, is, that the same dresses, utensils, and articles which were used under 
the first prayer-book of Edward VI. may still be used.” Now, the first prayer-book of 
Edward VI. prescribes that at the time of the communion ‘the priest that shall execute 
the holy ministry shall put on him a white alb plain with a vestment, i.e., a chasuble, or 
cope;” and the assistants ‘‘likewise the vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to 
say, albs with tunicles.” It is therefore inferred that the above are the only legal vest- 
ments in which the holy communion should be celebrated. To this it is objected (1) 
That the word ‘‘retained” can only refer to such vestures as were in use up to the 
time of the last publication of the rubric—viz., the surplice in parish churches, and 
copes in cathedrals. (2) That the rubric, when first inserted under Elizabeth, was 
limited by the injunctions and advertisements of that reign, which aimed only at the 
restoration of the surplice. (8) That whatever be the intention of the rubric, it has 
been so long obsolete that it is absurd to revive it. It is answered (1) That the word 
‘‘retained” must have the same meaning that it had in the rubric of Elizabeth, in 
which it first occurs. (2) That the injunctions and advertisements were not of supreme 
authority, and were only intended to help toward restoring a decent uniformity in 
divine worship. (8) That the fact that a law has become obsolete does not invalidate 
its force. The same reference of the ornaments rubric to the second year of Edward 
VI. is held to authorize other accessories known to have been in use at that time, 
though not specified in the first prayer-book—such as lighted candles, incense, etc. 
And on the principle that the Reformed church was legally identical with that before 
the reformation—which the 30th canon of 1603 is cited as maintaining—it is further 
contended that all ancient Jaws and usages are still in force, except where directly or 
implicitly abrogated by subsequent enactment. And as the chief ritual authority before 
the reformation was the liturgy of Sarum (the Sarum ‘‘ use” referred to in the preface to 
the present prayer-book), it is to that standard, as far as possible, that the more advanced 
ritualists desire to conform. 

(0) The doctrinal grounds of defense are expressed in the following statements: (1) 
The eucharist (as the Lord’s supper was anciently called) is the special institution of 
Christ, the single rite of continual observance which he enjoined on his disciples, and 
the chief act of Christian worship. It is therefore yight to exalt and dignify it above 
all other services, and mark it as standing on different and higher ground than any 
other institution. (2) The eucharist, according to the universal belief of the ancient 
church, is to be regarded as a sacrifice, commemorative, as the Jewish sacrifices were 
anticipatory, of the death of Christ—not as iterating or repeating it (which idea alone 
the 31st article is held to condemn), but as a solemn pleading and offering of it before 
God, as Christ himself offers it in heaven. Hence the position of the celebrant in front 
of the altar, and the use of a sacrificial vestment, as the chasuble is held to be. (8) In 
the eucharist, there is a real presence of Christ, which, though spiritual, is objective, i.e., 
not dependent on the receiver, but as a result of consecration, and to a certain extent local. 
(The growth of this belief is marked by the change made in a recent edition of Keble’s 
Christian Year of the words, ‘‘ not in the hands,” in a poem on the eucharist, to, ‘‘as in 
the hands.) Hence distinct acts of adoration, addressed, not, as is explained, to the ele- 
ments, but to the divine presence, of which they are the vehicles and signs. 

(c) On the ground of expediency also, it is contended: (1) That experience proves that 
the only way of attracting and gaining a hold on the vast uneducated masses of our 
towns and cities is by a worship addressed not merely to the ear, but to the eye. ‘“‘ Ritu- 
alism,”’ says one of its defenders, ‘‘is the object-lesson of religion.” Services conducted in 
grand and beautiful buildings—brilliantly lighted—with splendid vestments, touching 
music, costly decorations, and every outward token of reverence and solemnity, will 
impress the young and the poor as nothing else can do. Those churches in London 
where advanced ritual prevails are said to be thronged with worshipers—mainly of the 
lower classes, and in great proportion of men—when others are almost empty. (2) A 
further argument, under this head, is connected with the desire, which has grown up 
of late years among the High church party, for the restoration of the visible unity of 
Christendom, and specially the renewal of communion between the church of England 
and both the Eastern and the rest of the Western church; and with this view, it has 
become an avowed object to assimilate the Anglican service as much as possible to that 
of other Catholic churches. 

It remains to notice briefly the effect of these innovations. It is a remarkable index 
of the change of popular feeling since the year 1860, that such bold and start- 
ling changes, altering the whole character of the Anglican service, should, by a large 
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number of people be not only tolerated, but approved. In 1859 the attempt of the rec: 
tor of St. George’s-in-the-east to introduce eucharistic vestments led to riots which con. 
vulsed the whole of east London. In the year 1867, in about twelve churches of the 
metropolis—and in several country towns and villages—a far more advanced ritual, 
with vestments, altar-lights, and other ceremonies, regularly attracted an eager throng, 
not of spectators only, but of worshipers. And the spread of the movement may be 
judged by the statement, which appears authorized by facts, that within a few months 
after the first report of the royal commissioners on ritual, the vestments were introduced 
in more than thirty churches. On the other hand, among the ‘‘ Protestant’? members 
of the church, and those of other denominations, the movement has provoked the loud- 
est opposition. Most of the bishops have, directly or indirectly, expressed their disap- 
probation; the press, except two or three journals, which are its strenuous advocates, is 
almost unanimous in denouncing it; the more moderate members of the high church 
party discourage it; and active efforts have been made to arrest it by legislative inter- 
ference. In the lower house of convocation, on the motion of the dean of Ely, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the subject, which, after careful examination, reported, 
in June, 1866, that vestments and altar-lights, whether legal or not, should not be intro- 
duced without sanction of the bishop; that the censing of persons and things, elevation 
after consecration, wafer-bread, and presence of non-communicants (except in special 
cases), were to be discouraged. In deferenee to this opinion the censing of persons and 
things has been in some churches given up. Suits were instituted against several indi- 
viduals—the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, incumbent of St. Albans, London; the Rev. T. B. 
Simpson, in the diocese of Essex, and others. The points complained of in these are 
chiefly elevation and the mixed chalice. In the beginning of the year 1866 an opinion 
was obtained, at the instance of some of the bishops, from five eminent counsel, among 
whom were sir R. Palmer and sir Hugh (now lord) Cairns, against the legality of all 
ritualistic innovations (the main grounds of which opinion are given in the objections 
above stated). In reply to this, another opinion was obtained, by the council of the 
English church union, from nine leading counsel—some of whom have since been raised 
to the bench—all of whom advise in favor of the legality of vestments, all but two in 
favor of altar-lights, and all against incense; on the mixed chalice and wafer-bread they 
are nearly equally divided. 

In the session of 1867 the earl of Shaftesbury introduced a bill—founded on the 58th 
canon of 1603—to limit ecclesiastical vestments to the ordinary surplice and hood, in 
favor of which more than 600 petitions were presented; while one against it, presented 
by lord Redesdale, was signed by more than 9,000 clergy and lay communicants. (An 
earlier memorial, to the archbishop of Canterbury, against any change in the existing 
law, was signed by more than 40,000 communicant members of the church.) This bill 
was withdrawn on the appointment by the government of a commission ‘‘to inquire 
into the rubrics, orders, and directions for regulating the course and conduct of public 
worship, etc., according to the use of the united church of England and Ireland.” The 
commissioners included the archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh, and the bishops of 
London, St. Davids, Oxford, and Gloucester. They published a report to the effect that 
‘it is expedient to restrain, in the public services of the church, all variations in respect 
of vesture from that which has long been the established usage of the said church; and 
that this may be best secured by providing aggrieved parishioners with an easy and 
effectual process for complaint and redress.” ‘The evidence appended to the report sup- 
plies much information as to the various practices prevailing, and the widely different 
views entertained. The general conclusions appear to be that vestments, and probably 
altar-lights and the mixed chalice, are legal; that an ornate ritual is useful among some 
classes, and might, with certain safeguards, be allowed; that absolute uniformity is 
impossible, but that the law might be obeyed a good deal more generally than it is; that 
the maintenance of the present law, with a wide and liberal interpretation, but limited 
as a maximum to the ritual of the 2d year of Edward VI., with some recognized eccle- 
siastical authority to restrain unauthorized variations, would be most for the welfare of 
the church. The report produced no restraint on the progress of ritualism, and in May, 
1873, 60,000 persons of standing and influence presented an address to the two arch- 
bishops requesting them to adopt means for checking the growth of ritualistic practices. 
In April, 1874, a bill for this purpose was introduced in the house of lords by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, entitled the public worship regulation act. It was adopted by 
the government, but was opposed in the house of commons by Mr. Gladstone in a series 
of six resolutions, and notwithstanding a considerable amount of ecclesiastical agitation 
it became law in August. Its main provision is the appointment of a judge for the trial 
of ritualistic cases. A complaint against the use of vestments, ornaments, and rites 
and ceremonies, or the omission of such as are ordained in the book of common prayer, 
in the churches or burial-grounds of the church of England, may be presented to the 
bishop of the diocese by an archdeacon or churchwarden, or by three parishioners, 
members of the church, of full age, and a year’s residence in the parish. In the event 
of the parties not submitting to the directions of the bishop, he shall forward the case 
for trial by the judge, from whose decision an appeal lies to the privy council. 

In the Episcopal church of the United States the legal difficulties of the subject 
are simplified by the disnnion of church and state. The bishop of each diocese aided 
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by a properly constituted ecclesiastical court, has control over the spiritualities of his 
see—his authority being limited, however, by certain well-defined rubrics and by cus- 
toms, which, by continued usage, have become recognized as lawful. The English 
prayer book, it is claimed, is the guide of the American church, except where its rubrics 
have been designedly altered. There are also many implied directions which are of force 
in establishing ritual. As the General Convention has not undertaken to legislate on the 
legality of the eucharistic vestments in the Episcopal church, ritualists cite, in their 
defense, that portion of the preface of the American prayer-book which says: ‘‘ This 
church is far from intending to depart from the Church of England in any essential 
point of doctrine, discipline, or worship.” This brings the question to the famous ‘‘ orna- 
ments rubric,” for the discussion of which see the preceding pages. Much liberty is 
allowed the clergy of the Episcopal church in matters of ritual; and the storm of disap- 
proval with which innovations in the long-established mode of worship were met has 
gradually subsided; while the motto of St. Augustine seems to have become the rule of 
the church: ‘In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 

RIVANNA, a magisterial dist., Albemarle co., Va. Pop. 790, 6536. 

RIVAS, ANGEL DE SAAVEDRA, Duke of, b. Spain, 1791; entered the army and 
fought through the Spanish war of independence. He participated in the revolution of 
1820; was secretary of the cortes in 1821; and was forced to leave the country in 1823. 
He was minister of the interior in 1836, was again in exile 1837-48, and resided at 
Naples as ambassador 1843-48. He was afterward ambassador to Paris, and presidend 
of the council of state. He won a reputation as a poet by his Hnsayos Poeticos in 1813, 
and has since published epics, dramas, and histories. He was the chief of the national 
school of Spanish literature. He d. 1865. 

RIVE-DE-GIER, a flourishing manufacturing t. of France, in the dep. of Loire, stands 
on the Gier, in the middle of one of the best coal-fields in France, 19 m. s.w. of Lyons. 
There is water-communication with the Rhone by means of the canal-de-Givors, which 
extends from this town to Givors, on the Rhone. Pop. ’91, commune, 13,134. 


RIVE-KING, Jui, American pianist, b. of French parents in Cincinnati, Oct. 31, 
1857. After studying under William Mason and §. B. Mills in New York, Carl Rein- 
ecke in Leipsic, and Liszt in Weimar, she made her début in Leipsic in 1873. In 1874 
she returned to Cincinnati, and in 1875 appeared at a Philharmonic concert in New 
York. In 1886 she settled in New York. Mme. Rivé-King has appeared throughout 
the country with success. She has written several works. 

RIVER. Rivers are the result of the natural tendency of water, as of all other bodies, 
to obey the law of gravitation by moving downward to the lowest position it can reach. 
The supply of water for the formation of rivers, though apparently derived from various 
sources, as rain-clouds, springs, lakes, or the melting of snow, is really due only to at- 
mospheric precipitation ; for springs (see SPRING) are merely collections of rain-water ; 
lakes are collections of rain or spring water in natural hollows, and snow is merely rain 
in a state of congelation. The rills issuing from springs and from surface-drainage unite 
during their downward course with other streams, forming rivulets; these, after a fur- 
ther course, unite to form rivers, which receiving fresh accessions in their course from 
tributaries (subordinate rivers or rivulets) and their feeders (the tributaries of tributaries), 
sweep onward through ravines, and over precipices, or craw] with almost imperceptible 
motion across wide, flat plains, till they reach their lowest level in ocean, sea, or lake. 
The path of a river is called its course; the hollow channel along which it flows, its bed; 
and the tract of country from which it and its subordinates draw their supplies of water, 
its basin, or drainage-area. The basin of a river is bounded by an elevated ridge, part 
of which is generally mountainous, the crest forming the water-shed; and the size of the 
basin, and the altitude of its water-shed, determine, ceteris paribus, the volume of the 
river. See Rarn. The greater or less degree of uniformity in the volume of a river in 
the course of a year, is one of its chief physical features, and depends very much on the 
mode in which its supply of water is obtained. In temperate regions, where the moun- 
tains do not reach the limit of perpetual snow, the rivers depend for their increase 
wholly on the rains, which, occurring frequently, and at no fixed periods, and discharg- 
ing only comparatively small quantities of water at a time, preserve a moderate degree 
of uniformity in the volume of the rivers—a uniformity which is aided by the circum- 
stance, that in these zones, only about one-third of the rain-fall finds its way directly over 
the surface to the rivers; the remaining two-thirds sinking into the ground, and finding 
its way to spring-reservoirs, or gradually oozing through at a lower level in little rills 
which continue to flow till the saturated soil becomes drained of its surplus moisture, a 
process which continues for weeks, and helps greatly to maintain the volume of the 
river till the next rain-fall. This process, it is evident, is only possible where the temper- 
ature is mild, the climate moist, evaporation small, and the soil sufficiently porous; and 
under these circumstances, great fluctuations can only occur from long-continued and 
excessive rains or droughts. In the hotter tracts of the temperate zones, where little 
rain falls in summer, we occasionally find small rivers and mountain torrents becoming 
completely exhausted; such is often the case in Spain, Italy, Greece, and with the 
Orange, one of the largest rivers of s. Africa. 

In tropical and semi-tropical countries, on the other hand, the year is divisible inte 
one dry and one wet season (see Rain), and in consequence, the rivers have also a period- 
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icity of rise and fall, the former taking place first near the source, and, on account of 
the great length of course of some of the tropical rivers, and the excessive evaporation 
to which they are subjected (which has necessarily most effect where the current is slow), 
not making itself felt in the lower part of their course till a considerable time afterward. 
Thus, the rise of the Nile occurs in Abyssinia in April, and is not observed at Cairo till 
about midsummer. ‘The fluctuations of this river were a subject of perpetual wonder- 
ment to the ancient civilized world, and were of course attributed to superhuman agency ; 
but modern travel and investigation have not only laid bare the reason of this phenom- 
enon, but discovered other instances of it, before which this one shrinks into insignifi- 
cance. The maximum rise of the Nile, which is about 40 ft., floods 2,100 sq.m. of 
ground; while that of the Orinoco, in Guiana, which is from 30 to 36 ft., lays 45,000 sq. 
m. of savannah under water; the Brahmaputra at flood covers the whole of upper Assam 
to a depth of 10 ft., and the mighty Amazon converts a great portion of its 500,000 sq. 
m. of silvas into one extensive lake. But the fluctuations in the rise of the flood-waters 
are surpassed by some of the comparatively small rivers of Australia, one of which, the 
Hawkesbury, has been known to rise 100 ft. above its usual level. This, however, is 
owing to the river-beds being hemmed in by lofty abrupt cliffs, which resist the free pas- 
sage of a swollen stream. 

The increase from the melting of snow in summer most frequently occurs during the 
rainy season, so that it is somewhat difficult to determine, with anything like accuracy, 
the share of each in producing the floods; but in some rivers, as the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, the increase from this cause is distinctly observable, as it occurs some time after 
the rains have commenced, while in the case of the Indus it is the principal source of 
flood. When the increase from melted snow does not occur during the rainy season, we 
have the phenomenon of flooding occurring twice a year, as in the case of the Tigris, 
Euphrates, Mississippi, and others; but in most of these cases the grand flood is that due 
to the melting of the snow or ice about the source. In illustration of the enormous vari- 
ation in the volume of rivers subject to periodical rise and fall, we shall give a few 
ees in which the minimum and maximum delivery per second have been ascer- 
tained: 


DELIVERY IN CUBIC FEET PER SECOND. 


5 ht , A f 
Minimum, Maximum, Pobrls or 
Nile (at Assouan)........ 24,000 362,000 101,000 
Ganves, ste ceeaneen. 36,000 494,000 141,000 
ITvawaoy eee ee 84,000 (?) 1,000,000 (?) 350,000 
Brahmaputra........... 146,000 1,800,000 (?) 520,000 


The advantages of this periodical flooding in bringing down abundance of rich fertile 
silt—the Nile bringing down, it is said, no less than 140 millions of tons, and the Irra, 
wady 110 millions of tons annually—are too well known to need exposition here. Islands 
are thus frequently formed, especially at a river’s mouth (see DELTA). Permanent and 
capacious lakes in a river’s course have a modifying effect, owing to their acting as reser- 
voirs, as is seen in the St. Lawrence; while the Red river (N.) and others in the same 
tract, inundate the districts surrounding their banks for miles. In tropical countries, 
owing to the powerful action of the sun, all rivers whose source is in the regions of per- 
petual snow, experience a daily augmentation of their volume; while some in Peru and 
Chili, being fed only by snow-water, are dried up regularly during the night. 

The course of a river is necessarily the line of lowest level from its starting-point, and 
as most rivers have their sources high up a mountain slope, the velocity of their current 
is much greater at the commencement. ‘The courses of rivers seem to be partially regu- 
lated by geological conditions of the country, as in the case of the San Francisco of Bra- 
zil, which forms with the most perfect accuracy the boundary-line between the granitic 
and the tertiary and alluvial formations in that country; and many instances are known 
of rivers changing their course from the action of earthquakes, as well as from the silting 
up of the old bed. The inclination of a river’s course is also connected with the geologi- 
cal character of the country; in primary and transition formations, the streams are bold 
and rapid, with deep channels, frequent waterfalls and rapids, and pure waters, while 
secondary and alluvial districts present slow and powerful currents, sloping banks, wind- 
ing courses, and tinted waters; the incline of a river is, however, in general very gentle 
—the average inclination of the Amazon throughout its whole course being estimated at, 
little more than 6 in. per m., that of the lower Nile less than 7 in., and of the lower Gan- 
ges about 4in. per mile. The average slope of the Mississippi throughout its whole 
length is more than 17 in. per m., while the Rhone is, with the exception of some much 
smaller rivers and torrents, the most rapid river in the world, its fall from Geneva to 
Lyons being 80 in. per m., and 32 in. from Lyons to its mouth. 

The velocity of rivers does not depend wholly on their slope; much is owing to their 
depth and volume (the latter being fully proved by the fact that the beds of many rivers 
remain unaltered in size and slope after their streams have received considerable acces- 
sions, owing to the greater rapidity with which the water runs off); while bends in the 
course, jutting peaks of rock or other obstacles, whether at the sides or bottom, and even 
the friction of the aqueous particles, which, though slight, is productive of perceptible 
effect, are retarding agencies. In consequence, the water of a river flows with different 
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velocities at different parts of its bed; it moves slower at the bottom than at the surface, 
and at the sides than the middle. The line of quickest velocity is a line drawn along the 
center of the current, and in cases where this line is free from sudden bends or sharp 
turns, it also represents the deepest part of the channel. The average velocity of ariver 
may be estimated approximately by finding the surface-velocity in the center of the cur- 
rent by means of a float which swims just below the surface, and taking four-fifths of this 
quantity asamean. If the mean velocity in feet per minute be multiplied by thearea of 
the transverse section of the stream in sq. feet, the product is the amount of water 
discharged in cubic feet per minute. According to sir Charles Lyell, a velocity of 40 ft. 
per minute will sweep along coarse sand; one of 60 ft. fine gravel; one of 120 ft. rounded 
pebbles; one of 180 ft. (a little more than 2m. per hour), angular stones the size of an 
egg. The rate of its progression, and a general description of the erosive action of rivers, 
will be found under WATERFALL. ‘‘ Rivers are the irrigators of the earth’s surface, 
adding alike to the beauty of the landscape and the fertility of the soil; they carry off 
impurities and every sort of waste débris; and when of sufficient volume, they form the 
most available of all channels of communication with the interior of continents. .. . 
They have ever been things of vitality and beauty to the poet, silent monitors to the 
moralist, and agents of comfort and civilization to all mankind.” By far the greater 
portion of them find their way to the ocean, either directly or by means of semi-lacus- 
trine seas; but others, as the Volga, Sir-Daria (Jaxartes), Amu-Daria (Oxus), and Kur 
(Araxes), pour their waters into inland seas; while many in the interior of Asia and 
Africa—as the Murghab in Turkestan, and the Gir in the s. of Morocco—‘“ lose them. 
selves in the sands,” partly, doubtless, owing to the porous nature of their bed, but much 
more to the excessive evaporation which goes on in those regions. The following are a 
few of the chief rivers in each continent, with the lengths of their courses in English 
statute m., and their drainage areas in English geographical sq.m. (the Thames is given 
as a standard of comparison): 


EvuRore. 
Length. Drainage Area. Length. Drainage Arca. 
Thames ces ot ceeecanecsee 220 5,000 Dwina @eeesers eet eeeeseon 1,041 106,000 
Vistula. eeee' ee eoeeesseee 598 57,000 Don seer eeee eeee eereee 1,104 168,000 
LLOILe Aes teva tccceees ce MOUS 34,000 Dnieper A tecrcs eer 4 170,000 
Rhine eeeedeeeegeces 690 65,000 Danube seers eee eer sees 1,722 234,000 
Elbe ASAE AAG (87 42,000 VOloa Yer cereus ss Sposa RAR i 
ASIA, 

Euphrates....... Bae ets 1,716 196,009 Hoang-hoiiace. ss ses 2,624 537,000 
Gangesterires cic ces Apeptnlon Basi 891,000* ODVR is aces peas 2,670 925,000 
TNGuUs 2 eee ees 1,800 372,000 AMULET occem ese atte 2,789 583,000 
Maykan or Mekhong.... 2,417 216,000t LOnay Koa teee ete ace 2,762 594,000 
Thaluain or Salwin..... 2,152 331.000 NCNGHELSNS cola cares ceiee 8,322 785,000 
DITA WAGY secon re egnrsieies 2,532 “ Yang-tze-kiang........ 3,314 I 

AFRIOA, 
ZAMDESL rs. eis acsiee cers 1,400 432,000 Nilociceccsces sesabiee nm bosnUe 520,000 
Congo or Livingstone... 3,000 1,300,000 

AMERICA. 

St. Lawrence........... 2,200 298,000 Mackenzée....0........ 1,773 442,000 
Rio Bravo del Norte.... 1,800 180,000 Amazon........ Apes Ahi 2,500,000 
Wukonseccotiae ne 2,044 200,000 Missi@ippi....ece...-. 4,200 1,226,400 


In law, when a river not navigable forms the boundary of property, it is taken to 
belong in equal halves to the proprietors on opposite sides; and when both sides belong 
to one owner, then the whole of the bed belongs to him. In the common case where it 
is a boundary, an imaginary line called the medium filum, runs down the middle, and 
all the bed of the river on one side belongs to the proprietor of the land on that side. 
This rule refers to the soil under the water, which is as absolutely the property of the 
riparian owner as the banks of the river themselves. As regards the water, it is true 
that the riparian owner on his side of the middle line has not the absolute property of 
the water itself, but he can use it to a limited extent—as, for example, to water his cattle, 
to supply the wants of his house, etc. The right of abstracting quantities of water is 
limited to this extent, that if, by taking more than the usual quantity required for neces- 
sary purposes, the rights of other riparian owners further down are materially injured, 
then the latter can bring an action to recover damages for such injury. ‘Thus, if a 
riparian owner or his tenant had a mill on the river which had existed thirty or forty 
years, and a riparian owner further up has materially diminished the volume of water, 
an action of damages will be competent. So one owner cannot alter the bed or embank 
the river so as to injure other owners. With regard to fishing, each riparian owner has 
aright to fishin his half of the river, and to catch all he can find there, subject to the 
restrictions of the fishery laws. (Paterson’s Mishery Laws of the United Kingdom.) In 
Scotland, the riparian owner, unless he has a grant from the crown, cannot meddle with 
salmon so far as net-fishing is concerned, though he may fish for salmon with the rod. 
It follows that a riparian owner, when fishing with the net or rod, cannot go beyond his 
own half of the stream; and if he cast his line beyond the mid-stream, he would be liable 
to an action of trespass. But it is usual for opposite riparian owners to allow each other 
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to fish tne whole stream, for this is more convenient to both parties. The restrictions ag 
to the times of fishing and the size of nets are stated under Fishery. Where a river is 
navigable, the soil belongs to the crown, and the public have primd facie a right to fish 
in tt, though individuals may prove a title to a several or exclusive fishery there, but the 
burden of proof lies on such individuals. As between navigation and fishing, the right 
of navigation is paramount, and the fisherman must yield to the navigator. 

The law regarding the ownership of unnavigable streams in the United States, like 
the law in relation to most real estate matters, follows very closely that of England. 
The middle line of the stream marks the division line, and if this line be changed 
slowly by gradual accretions at one side, the line of ownership will still follow. It 
might, however, be otherwise should the stream by any sudden outbreak leave its 
former course and take a new channel. The abutting owners have only a qualified 
property in the water. They can use it and subject it to whatever slight loss is 
necessary for such proper use, but they must not seriously diminish the quantity of 
the flow, and they must not pollute the water to the injury of the owners lower down 
the stream. Riparian owners cannot, of course, divert the stream from its original 
channel. If, however, water is not visible above ground, and does not flow in any 
defined stream, there can be no restraint imposed upon an owner of land who digs a 
well thereon or otherwise diverts the underground percolations and retains them for 
his own use. 

The law as to what constitutes a navigable water differs greatly in the U. S. from 
that of England, The Eng. rule limits technical navigability to waters in which the 
tide ebbs and flows. It is obvious, however, that such a definition as this, which 
would exclude the large rivers of the Mississippi valley, would be entirely inade- 
quate. Accordingly it is well settled that the test is actual navigability for commer- 
cial purposes. Accordingly the U.S. admiralty courts have jurisdiction over causes 


of action arising in the great lakes and the larger rivers as well as over the sea and 
coast waters. 


RIVER-CRAB, Thelphusa, a genus of crabs inhabiting fresh water, and having the cara- 
ace quadrilateral, the antenne very short. One species (7’. depressa), the grancio of the 
talians, is very common in the south of Europe, and is often figured on ancient Greek 

medals. It was in ancient times as it still is, an esteemed article of food. It is much 
used in Italy during Lent. It inhabits muddy lakes and slow rivers. In some it abso- 
lutely swarms. It can be kept alive inadamp place fora long time. It is often brought 
to market tied on strings, at such distances as to prevent fighting and mutilation. This 
crab spends the winter deeply imbedded in the mud.—Other species are common in 
warm countries. 7. cwnicularis is very abundant on the ghauts of the Deccan, in India, 
burrowing in the ground, and running about among the long grass. It ‘‘runs with con- 
siderable swiftness, even when encumbered with a bundle of food as big as itself; this 
food is grass, or the stalks of rice; and it is amusing to see the crabs sitting, as it were, 
upright, to cut their hay with their sharp pincers, and then waddling off. 

RIVERHEAD, a magisteria! district, Augusta co., Va.; containing Greenville. Pop. 
190, 4,785. : 

‘RIVER-TERRACES occur in some valleys, and exhibit the action of the river in scoop- 
ing out its bed when it flowed at a higher level than it does now. The terrace consists 
of a more or less steep cliff, a few feet, or it may be yards high, with a flat terrace on a 
level with the top of it. The cliff corresponds to the present bank, and the terrace to 
the alluvial plain through which the river runs. The cliffs and terraces are repeated 
several times in some river-basins, and they frequently correspond on the two sides of 
the valley. They follow the course of the river, sloping downward, with an inclina- 
tion similar to the descent of the stream. See GLENROY. 


RIVES (CHANLER), AMELIE, author, and daughter of William C. Rives (q.v.), was 
born in Richmond, Va., in 1863, and inherited literary talent both from her father and 
her mother (born Judith Page Walker), who was the author of Souvenirs of a Residence 
ww Hurope (1842) and other works. She was educated by private tutors and first became 
widely known through contributions to the <dAélantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and 
other periodicals, subsequently published in book form. Her publications include A 
Brother to Dragons; The Quick or the Dead; Virginia of Virginia ; Herod and Mariamne ; 
The Witness of the Sun; According to St. John; Barbara Dering ; Athelwold ; Tanis, etc. 
In 1888 she was married to slobp Armstrong Chanler, of New York, and in 1896 to 

ince Pierre Troubetzkoi, of Russia. ; 

“i RIVES, WiLu1AM CABELL, 1793-1868; b. Va. ; educated at Hampden-Sidney and 
William and Mary colleges, and admitted to the bar. He was a member of the pints 
constitutional convention in 1816, of the state legislature 1817-19 and 1822, an e 
congress 1823-27. He was minister to France 1829-32, when he was elected to 1 ie 
U g senate, from which he resigned in 1834. He was re-elected in 1835, and remaine 
in the senate till 1845. He was again minister to France 1849-53, a member of the peace 
conference at Washington in 1861, and afterward of the confederate provisional congress. 
He published Life and Times of James ee er soar ego sera. 
in for connecting two plates of metal or other . 
The yet: sanuit caioaeh holes in both plates, and the projecting ends are then beaten 
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aown so as to represent the head or a nail on each side, and thus hold the plates in close 
contact. Rivets are of most essential importance in boiler and tank making, and in 
building iron ships. They are often put through the holes and beaten down while red- 
hot, in order that the contraction of the rivet as it cools, may produce more intimate 
contact of the plates. The principle of the riveting-machine is simply the bringing a 
powerful lever to bear upon the head of the rivet, so that the smith can hammer upon 
the other and softened end without displacing it. 


RIVIERA (sea-shore, coast), a term applied to the narrow strip of coast-land border-. 
ing the gulf of Genoa from Nice to Spezzia. Between Nice and Genoa it is called the 
Riviera di Ponente, or western coast, and the part from Genoa to Spezzia, the Riviera di 
Levante, or eastern coast. It abounds in the most striking scenery, uniting beauty with 
grandeur. The modern road that traverses it was a work of formidable difficulty; it was 
begun under French rule, and finished by the Sardinian government after the fall of 
Napoleon. The old road, which was dangerous and almost impracticable, was known 
as the Corniche road and this name is often applied to the modern one. A railroad 
throughout the whole length of the Riviera has recently been completed. 


RIVINGTON, JAmeEs, about 1724-1802; b. London; went to Philadelphia, 1760; in 1761, 
to New York, where he established himself in the book trade, and in 1773 commenced 
the publication of the New York Gazetteer, In 1775 he espoused the royal cause; and 
capt. Isaac Sears, of the patriot army, ‘* with a troop of horse,’’ made a raid on his 
office, destroyed his press, and ran his types into bullets. He made a journey to Eng- 
land, returned while the British ruled New York, and, provided with a new press, com- 
menced business again as king’s printer. His paper came out at first as Rivington’s New 
York Loyal Gazette, afterward as The Royal Gazette. In 1781, he informed against the 
British, and remained in New York after the evacuation, issuing his paper as Aivington’s 
New York Gazette and Universal Advertiser, The last number appeared in 1789, 


RIVOLI, a t. of northern Italy, in the province of Turin, 9 m. w. of the city of Turin. 
Pop. ’81, 6,339.—Rivoli must not be confounded with the village of the same name in 
the province of Verona, near which took place in 1797 one of Napoleon’s most decisive 
victories over the Austrians. 


RIYAD, or RrAnD, a city in central Arabia, capital of the Wahhabee kingdom and the 
sultanate of Nedjed, province of Aared: pop. 80,000. It is built on an extensive open 
plain in the midst of a well-cultivated region shaded by palm groves. In the n.e, are 
the official quarters, the royal palace, and the residences of the nobility; in the s.w. are 
the homes of the Wahhabees. In the center of the city is a large square containing the 
market-place and the great mosque. The city contains many smaller mosques.—It is a 
resting-place for pilgrims on the way from Persia to Mecca and Medina. It has been 
the capital of the Wahhabees since the overthrow of Derayeh by Ibrahim Pasha. All 
citizens are obliged to conform to Wahhabee rules. 


RIZZ1I0, Davin, 1540-66, an Italian of ability and accomplishments, who, in the 
reign of Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, came to Edinburgh in the train of the ambassa- 
dorfrom Savoy. His first employment at court was as a musician; but his skill and 
fidelity led Mary to advance him to the post of her French secretary about the time of 
her marriage with Darnley; and in this situation he was believed to possess considerable 
influence overthe queen. His advancement was distasteful to the nobles in general, but 
more especially to the party of the reformers, who suspected him of intriguing with the 
papal court. He became obnoxious on other grounds to Darnley and his father, the earl 
of Lennox. The former, who had fora time been on the most friendly footing with 
him, was easily led to believe not merely that he was the real obstacle to his favorite 
design of having the crown settled on him and his heirs, but also that he had supplanted 
him in the affections of the queen. In this belief he entered into a compact with the 
leaders of the Protestant party—including Murray, Ruthven, Morton—to assassinate 
Rizzio, and slay even in the queen’s palace and presence whoever opposed them. Darn- 
ley formally bound himself to prevent the attainder of the conspirators, and procure 
their pardon, and to support and advance the Protestant faith, while the conspirators in 
return obliged themselves to procure the wished-for settlement of the crown in his favor. 
Accordingly, on Mar. 9, 1566, when Mary, then seven months with child, was sitting at 
supper in a small cabinet adjoining her bedroom, at Holyrood, attended by the countess 
of Argyle, the commendator of Holyrood, Beaton, master of the household, Arthur 
Erskine, captain of the guard, and Rizzio, the king led the conspirators up a secret stair, 
while the earl of Morton, with a troop of soldiers, seized the gates of the palace. Led 
by the king, the conspirators burst into the cabinet, overturned the table, and threw 
themselves on Rizzio, who sprang for protection behind the queen. Ruthven drew his 
dagger; Ker of Fawdonside, it is said, held a pistol to the queen’s breast; while George 
Douglas, natural son to the earl of Angus, snatching the king’s dagger, stabbed Rizzio 
over the queen’s shoulder, and dragging him from the cabinet, dispatched him in a pool 
of blood in the adjoining apartment, with fifty-six wounds. This murder was the first 
of the series of tragic events in which Mary queen of Scots was involved. John Knox, 
in his History of the Reformation, characterizes it asa ‘‘a just act, and mest worthy of 
all praise.” 
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_ ROACH, Leuciscus rutilus (see LEvctscus), a fish of the family eyprinida, very plentiful 
in many of the lakes, ponds, and slow-running rivers of England and of the s. of Scot- 
land. It is also found on the continent of Europe. It is seldom more than a pound in 
weight, although it has been known to reach five pounds. The upper parts are dusky- 
green with blue reflections, passing into silvery-white on the belly, the fins more or less 
red. The roach is gregarious, and the shoals are often large. It is partially migratory, 
ascending rivers from lakes—as from Loch Lomond—to spawn. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. It is generally caught with bait, but sometimes with a small fly. 


ROACH, Joun, b. Ireland, 1815; went to the U.S. at the age of 16 years, without 
friends or capital, and found employment in the Howell foundry, N. J., where by per- 
severance and economy, he saved considerable money in a few years. With this he 
determined to purchase land in the west, when his employer, Mr. Allaire, failed, losing 
young R.’s savings with the rest. Thus obliged to struggle again toward the accumula. 
tion of capital, he was able, in a few years, to establish a small foundry in New York 
which was afterward known as the Aitna iron works. Later he purchased the Morgan 
iron works, the Neptune, the Franklin forge, and the Allaire works. In 1871. he 
bought the ship-yards at Chester, Penn., from Rainer and Sons, and began the work of 
building iron ships, in which business he achieved a national reputation; he is popu- 
larly known as the ‘“‘ father of American shipbuilding.” Employing four men at the 
commencement of his business, he at one time had 3,000 names on his pay-rolls—2,000 
at Chester, and 1,000 at New York. He made an attempt to establish a steamship line 
between the U. S. and Brazil, but was unable to compete with subsidized foreign lines. 
Mr. Roach frequently appeared before congressional committees and boards of trade, to 
give his testimony in regard to the shipbuilding and commercial interests of the U. S. 
He was known as an eloquent opponent of free ships, and an upholder of all legislation 
toward the revival of American shipping. He had fora long time enjoyed the patronage 
of the U. S. government in contracting for the building of vessels. In 1885, the steam- 
ship Dolphin, not satisfying the requirements of the navy department, was rejected, 
and this, combined with general depression in iron industries, led to the financial em- 
barrassment of Mr. R. Hed. 1887. 


ROAD, Law or THe. See RULE oF THE RoaAp. 


ROADS AND ROAD-MAKING. Roads form a primary element in the material advance- 
ment of a nation, being essential to the development of the natural resources of the 
country. Canals and railways have no doubt, in modern times, superseded to some 
extent the common highways; still these retain their importance were it only as essential 
auxiliaries. 

The Romans were great constructers of roads, and regarded them as of vital impor 
tance for conquest and the maintenance of their empire. They are said to have learned 
the art from the Carthaginians. Except where some natural barrier made it impossible, 
the Roman roads were almost invariably in a straight line; probably because the chief 
means of transport then in use were beasts of burden, and not wheeled vehicles, which 
made the preservation of the fevel of less consequence. The substantial character of the 
Roman roads is well demonstrated by the fact that they have in some instances borne 
the traffic of 2,000 years without material injury. The plan of construction was pretty 
uniform, being that described in the article on the APPIAN WAY, one of the earliest and 
most famous of them. They varicd in breadth from 15 to 8 ft., and had often raised 
footpaths at the sides and blocks of stones at intervals to enable travelers to mount on 
horseback. 

The roads made by the Romans in Great Britain gradually fell into decay, and the 
attempts that were now and then made to repair them were insufficient to prevent Eng- 
land falling into a worse state with respect to its highways than most other European 
countries. In 1285 one of the earliest laws on the subject of roads was passed. It 
directed that all trees and shrubs be cut down to the distance of 200 ft. on either side 
of roads between market-towns, to prevent the concealment of robbers in them. The 
first toll for the repair of roads was levied by the authority of Edward III. in 1346 on 
roads which now form part of the streets of London. In 1555 an act was passed requir- 
ing each parish to elect two surveyors of highways to keep them in repair by compulsory 
labor; at a later period, in place of the compulsory labor the ‘‘ statute labor-tax” was 
substituted. But long after this, the roads even in the neighborhood of London were 
wretchedly bad, and in the other parts of the country they were still worse. 

In laying out a new line of road the skill and ingenuity of the engineer are taxed to 
make the gradients easy with as little expense as possible 1n excavating and embanking 
(see EMBANKMENT), and to do this without deviating much from the direct course 
between the fixed points through which the road must pass. In order to do this an 
accurate survey of the tract, including the relative levels of its different parts and the 
nature of the strata, is a necessary preliminary. The formation of an extended line of 
road often involves the construction of extensive bridges, viaducts, and the like, which 
require the greatest engineering skill. 

The importance of easy gradients or inclinations in roads is well understood in a gen- 
eral way; but it gives a more precise idea of it to state that while, for example, the force 
requisite to draw a wagon weighing 6 tons along a level macadamized road is 264 Ibs., 
ona road with an ascent of 1 in 70 the force required is 456 lbs., i. e., ay part of 4 
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tons over and above 264 lbs. The greatest declivity which can be given to a road, sa 
that horses may move down it with safety in a fast trot, varies according to its nature; 
for paved roads, 1 in 63—for those which are macadamized, 1 in 85—and for those laid 
with gravel, 1 in 15, have been considered the limit. 

What is the best transverse form for a road is a much debated question among 
engineers. All agree that it should be higher in the middle than at the sides, but some 
think it should be much higher than others. As a road can be better kept clear of 
water by a slight inclination in the direction of its length than by any form which can be 
given to its cross-section it seems preferable that it should be as nearly flat as possible, 
because every part of its breadth will then be equally available for traffic; whereas it is 
almost necessary to keep on the center of a highly convex road, and consequently wear 
deep furrows there, by confining the wheels and horses to pretty much the same track. 
An approved form of road has a slope of 1 in 30, with a few feet in the center on a flat 
curve. 7 

Different opinions are also held as to whether the bed upon which the road is to be 
formed should be flat or rounded; those who prefer it flat considering that there 
should be a greater depth of material at the center than at the sides, while others think 
that the depth should be uniform. 

As respects the construction of the road itself, the first point to consider is the foun- 
dation. The majority of roads have no artificial foundation. In such cases the surface 
on which the road-material is to be laid is generally made as solid as possible by means 
of efficient drainage, and by rolling and beating wherever there are embankments formed. 
It is the question whether or not a road should have a foundation of rough pavement 
below the broken stone covering, which is the essential point of difference between the 
two great rival systems of Telford and Macadam. ‘Telford considered it of great import- 
ance that there should be such a foundation. He made it of stones varying in depth 
from 9 in. at the center to 3 in. at the sides of the road, these being set with their broad- 
est edge downward, and no stone being more than 4 in. broad upon the upper edge; 
upon these were placed a coating of broken stones not exceeding 6 in. in thickness. 
The Glasgow and Carlisle and the Holyhead roads are excellent examples of the endur- 
ing character of those made on Telford’s plan. 

In our biographical notice of Macadam (q.v.) will be found a reference to his method 
of road-making. Suffice it here to say that he preferred a yielding and soft foundation 
,to one which was rigid and unyielding, so that even on boggy ground, if it were but firm 
.enough to allow of a man walking over it, he considered an artificial bottoming quite 
unnecessary. His roads were formed entirely of angular pieces of stones, of such a size 
as to pass freely through a ring 24 in. in diameter. This plan has now fewer advocates 
than Telford’s, or than the one subsequently proposed by Mr. Thomas Hughes, where a 
concrete of gravel and lime is employed for the fi undation of the road. But experience 
has shown that Macadam’s plan of employing angular pieces of stone is superior to 
every other as a mere covering for roads, whether they have an artificial foundation or 
not. So popular at one time was the system of macadamizing, that expensively paved 
streets, such as that between Edinburgh and Leith, were torn up to be reformed on the 
new plan. Dublin has been instanced as an example of the failure of Macadam’s plan 
for the streets of a populous city. There the macadamized streets are in winter con- 
stantly covered with mud, and in summer profuse watering is required to keep them 
from being overwhelmed with dust. It is curious, however, that the French road- 
engineers have, in recent years, come to the conclusion that a covering of broken stone 
alone is sufficient on the most frequented roads and under all but the very heaviest. 
traffic. 

With regard to the kind of stone suitable for covering roads, granite and the differ- 
ent kinds of greenstone and basalt, ordinarily called whinstones, are the only kinds 
admissible. Sandstone is too easily crushed, limestone is objectionable from its slight 
solubility in water. The stone employed should be tough as well as hard. Flint is 
hard enough, but it is brittle, and easily crushed to powder. ‘The object is to get 
it to bind into a firm mass, and not to roll about, after it has been laid down for some 
time. " 

Little need be said about the drainage of roads, notwithstanding its great importance, 
because it will be apparent from what has been said, that it is in great part secured by 
the plan on which a road ismade. What further drainage a road requires, can, in many 
situations, be effected by ditches on either side. Where this is not possible, as in the 
case of portions situated in cuttings more or less deep, proper drains require to be con- 
structed. In such circumstances a drain is either made down the center, with branch 
drains from the sides running into it; or drains are formed along the sides, with gratings 
at proper intervals to take in the surface-water. If the ground beneath the road is com- 
posed of clay or of any kind of wet soil, under drainage must be resorted to; and of 
course, wherever there are footpaths, small drains require to be placed under them, if 
there is no other means of carrying off the water from the channel between them and 
the road. See PAVEMENT. It may be added that the Telford differs from the Macadam 
road in having beneath the broken stone, which is but 6 or 7 in. in depth, a pavement of 
stone blocks, 6 or 7 in. high and 4 or 5 wide. Sometimes a layer of rubble stone is laid 
as a foundation for these courses. Both the Macadam and Telford pavements need fre- 
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quent superficial repairs in heavily traveled streets to prevent the forming of ruts. For 
ordinary use the Telford seems unsurpassed. The Belgian form of stone pavement is 
much improved by having the blocks as much as 10 in. deep, and some inches wider in 
their greatest direction, that at right angles to the street line, and by setting them on a 
concrete foundation. Their lines, however, are best set obliquely to the line of the 
street. Wooden pavements are liable to crushing of the fiberand to decay, even though 
creosoted, and in the end are more expensive than good stone or asphalt. They are now 
disused. The stone pavement possesses the advantage of greater durability than the 
asphalt, and is less slippery after rain. On the other hand it is far noisier, and the joints 
and inevitable depressions hold dust, water, and refuse; and hence for both reasons Is 
open to objection on hygienic grounds. The asphalt material is obtained from the 
natural asphalt rock of Switzerland or by refining bitumen. This form of pavement has 
been undeservedly brought into disrepute by cheap imitations. For an ordinary car- 
riage road the asphalt is excellent, but is scarcely fitted for the heaviest business travel, 
or for sharp ascent. 


ROANE, a co in e. Tennessee drained by the Clinch, Holston, and Tennessee rivers, 
crossed by the Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific railroad; about 450 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 17,418, chiefly of American birth. The surface is hilly and heavily timbered. 
The soil is moderately fertile. The principal productions are corn, oats, and cattle. 
Iron and coal are found, Co. seat, Kingston. 

ROANE, a w. co. of W. Va., drained by the Pocotaligo river which rises here, and 
by branches of the Little Kanawha and De Kalb rivers; 470 sq.m.; pop. 1890, 15,308. 
The surface is hilly and in some parts mountainous, and the northern part is covered 
with large forests, in which the sugar maple abounds; the soil is fertile. The chief pro- 
ductions are flax, tobacco, grain, hay, wool, and sorghum molasses. Sheep and swine 
are raised. It contains iron-ore andcoal. Co. seat, Spencer. 


ROANNE, a thriving t. of France in the department of Loire, and, after St. 
Etienne, the most important town in the department for industry and commerce, stands 
on the left bank of the Loire, which is here navigable, 42 m. by railway n.w. of Lyon. 
Its streets are wide, and its houses handsome. The chief structures are the bridge over 
the Loire, the public library, and the college buildings. There are important manufac- 
tures of muslins, calicoes, and woolen and other fabrics. Ship-building is carried on at 
the several dockyards. Roanne is also a most important entrepdot for commerce between 
the n. and s. of France. Pop. ’96, 33,912. Around and within the town are to be 
found numerous traces of the ancient rule and civilization of the Romans. 


ROANOKE,’ a river of Virginia and North Carolina formed by the union at Clarkes- 
ville, Virginia, of the Dan and Stauntonrivers, which rise in the Alleghanies, flows s.e. 
through the north-eastern portion of North Carolina, and empties into Albemari\e sound. 
It is navigable for large vessels to Weldon, head of tide-water, 150 m.; its length is 250 
miles. In 1861 Albemarle island, at its mouth, and Plymouth, were taken by the fed-. 
eral gunboats. 

ROANOKE, a co. in s. Virginia, is drained by Staunton river and Craig’s creek, 
traversed by the Norfolk and Western railroad; about 321 sq. m.; pop. 790, 30,101, 
includ. colored. The surface is level, except in the s.e. part, which is intersected by the 
Blue Ridge. The soil is fertile, and the principal productions are corn, wheat, oats, 
and live stock. Co. seat, Salem. 

ROANOKE, a city in Roanoke co., Va.; formerly Big Lick town; on the Roanoke 
river and the Norfolk and Western railroad; 53 miles w. of Lynchburg. It is in a 
mountainous region, with large farming and iron mining interests; contains national 
and state banks, building and loan associations, electric light plant, street railroads con- 
necting with Vinton and Salem, the co. seat, water and sewerage systems, and public 
school property valued at over $95,000; and has a high school, Alleghany institute, 
Gilmer school for young ladies, about 15 churches, several hotels, and daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals. Roanoke is an important manufacturing city, having railroad car 
shops, locomotive works, bridge iron works, rolling mill, hydraulic engine works, brick 
works, elevator works, and/other industrial plants. Pop. ’90, 16,159. 

ROARING, a disease of the air-passages of the horse, is characterized by a grating, 
roaring noise. It usually depends upon the wasting of some of the muscles of the larynx. 


ROARING FORTIES is a popular name given by sailors to the stormy seas between 
40° and 50° north latitude. 

ROASTING. All the apparently numerous forms of cookery may be reduced to two, 
viz., roasting and boiling (q.v.). In this general sense, roasting may be held to include 
broiling, baking, and all other processes which consist essentially in the exposure of 
food to the action of heat without the presence of any fluid excepting its own natural 
juices. Chemistry and experience alike teach that the first application of heat in roast- 
ing should be powerful and rapid, so as to form an external wall, by hardening the skin, 
and coagulating the superficial albuminous juices, and thus retain the deep-seated juices 
as much as possible within the meat. This external crust is usually formed in about 15 
Minutes, after which the meat should be removed to a greater distance from the fire, and 
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allowed to cook slowly. The evaporation of the internal juices may be further restrained 
by the free and early application of flour—a process known as dredging. The loss of 
weight in roasting is greater than that in boiling; but it is mainly due to the melting out 
of fat and the evaporation of water, while the nutritive matter remains in an easily 
digestible form in the interior. Rules for calculating the time a joint of given weight 
requires for roasting, are given in all the ordinary cookery-books. Unless the roasting 
is continued long enough, those parts which are nearest the center do not become hot 
enough to allow the albuminous matters to coagulate, and hence they appear red, juicy, 
and underdone, as it is commonly called. 


ROBBERY is larceny from the person, preceded by violence or the fear of violence. 
By the present statutory law of England and Ireland, 24 and 25 Vict. c. 96, whoever 
robs a person is guilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude, not exceeding 14 years, 
and not less than 3 years; or to imprisonment not exceeding 2 years, with or without 
hard labor. If, on the trial for robbery, it appear to the jury that the party charged 
did not commit the crime of robbery, but committed an assault with intent to rob, the 
party shall not be acquitted, but shall be found guilty of the assault with intent to rob. 
The punishment of an assault with intent to rob is penal servitude for 8 years, or 
imprisonment not exceeding z years. To constitute simple robbery, there must be what 
is called asportation, or a seizure of the goods. Thus, where the thief, in pulling a 
purse out of a pocket, could not disentangle it from the keys in the pocket, and so the 
purse never left the pocket, it was held not robbery; but where a thief detached a lady's 
earring, which became lost in the curls of her hair, it was held to be robbery. 

The thing taken must be of some actual value, otherwise the violence or putting in 
fear would be only an assault. The property need not be taken directly from the per- 
son or actual manual possession of the owner; it is sufficient if it be taken in his pres- 
ence and violence be shown him, or he be put in fear. The violence and putting in 
fear must be before the taking. For if a man steal a thing, and then keep possession of 
it by threats of violence or putting in fear, the subsequent violence will not make the 
larceny robbery. ‘The violence need not be offered to the person; but if offered to a 
person connected with him by blood or marriage, and money be extorted for the pur- 
pose of protecting such relative from violence, the offense will be robbery. <A. threat 
to accuse a person of a disgraceful crime is a putting in fear, and to obtain money by 
that means is robbery. The fear must be sufficient to entirely master the will, so that 
the person through fear or confusion is unable to oppose the extortion. The giving up 
of the property need not be the immediate result of the violence, or exactly coincident 
with it. The robber must get actual possession of the property, but such possession 
need not last, so that the restoration of the property will not make the crime other than 
robbery. A sudden taking from the person or hand by surprise without a struggle or 
injury to the owner, will not, as a rule, constitute robbery. Robbery was anciently 
punished by death, but the penalty in England and the United States is now imprison. 
ment for a term of years. 

ROBBIA, Luca DELLA, 1399-1482, an Italian sculptor, b. in.Florence, went to Rimini 
in his youth, and made some bas-reliefs for the Malatesta sepulchre; was summoned to 
Florence, where he made six sculptures for the Campanile. He discovered a glaze which 
protected clay from injury by the weather, and afterwards worked in that material. 
He subsequently colored some of his work, which was much sought after. His nephew 
ANDREA, 1436-1525, showed much talent in working in marble and terra-cotta. 

ROBBINS, CHANDLER, D.D., 1810-82; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard univ., 1829, 
and later at the Cambridge divinity school, and became pastor of the Second church, 
Boston, 1838, holding his charge for 41 years. He belonged to the Mass. Historical soc., 
and edited its Proceedings ; and contributed to religious and literary periodicals. He 
published A History of the Second Church, 1852; Memoirs of Maria H. Clapp, 1858 ; and 
Memoirs of William Appleton, 1863. Though his affiliations were with the Unitarian 
body, he was noticeably evangelical in sentiment. 

ROBERT I. (of Scotland). See BRUCE. 

ROBERT II., King of Scotland, 1371-90, was b. March 2, 1316, only two years 
after the battle of Bannockburn. His father was Walter Stewart, and his mother, 
Marjory, only daughter of Robert the Bruce. Robert lost both his parents in infancy. 
During the disastrous reign of his uncle, David II., he was one of the most prominent 
of the patriotic nobles of Scotland, acting as regent, or joint-regent, during the minority 
and exile of his sovereign. He was present at the battles of Halidon hill (q.v.) and 
Neville’s Cross (see Bruce, Davip). On the death of David he obtained the crown, 
and became the founder of the Stuart dynasty, in virtue of the law of succession 
adopted by the council of estates held at Ayrin 1315. Partly from disposition, and 
partly from the infirmities of age, Robert proved a peaceable, though not exactly a 
pusillanimous ruler. Such wars as were waged with England were not only conducted, 
but actually organized, by his powerful and intractable barons, particularly the earls of 
Douglas, Mar, March, and Moray, who shaped the policy of the country very much 
according to their pleasure. The misery inflicted on both sides of the borders by the raids 
of these warlike chiefs, and the reprisals of the English wardens—the Percies, and others— 
was frightful; famine and pestilence became chronic; but the most celebrated incidents 
of Robert’s reign were the invasions of Scotland by an English military and naval force 
under the command of the duke of Lancaster (‘Old Jobn of Gaunt, time-honored Lan- 
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easter”), in 13884, and again by King Richard Ii. himself, in 1885, which wasted the land 
as far as Edinburgh and Fife; and the grand retaliatory expedition of the Scotch in 
1388, when two armies invaded and devastated England: the larger under the earls of 
Fife and Strathearn, Archibald Douglas, surnamed the Grim, lord of Galloway, and the 
earls of Mar and Sutherland, penetrating by way of Carlisle; the smaller, under James 
earl of Douglas (‘the doughty Douglas”), and the brothers Dunbar, earls of Moray ana 
March, by way of Northumberland. Both were completely successful. What gives a 
special interest to the movements of the smaller body is the fact that on its return 
home it fought and won, though at the expense of the life of its gallant leader, the brill- 
lant battle of Otterburn, July 21, 1888. See Cumvy CuHasE. Robert died at his castle 
of Dundonald, in Ayrshire, April 19, 1890. According to Buchanan (not, however, a 
very accurate historian), he labored honestly to suppress the internal disorders of the 
country; but like most of the Stuarts, he was profligate in his habits. His favorite 
mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, became his second wife. 


ROBERT III, King of Scotland, son of the preceding, was b. about 1840. His bap- 
tismal name was John, but this name, for reasons not ascertained, was changed on his 
accession to the throne in 1390, by an act of the Scottish estates or parliament. His 
imbecility as a ruler virtually placed the reins of government in the hands of his 
ambitious brother, Robert, earl of Menteith and Fife, whom, in 1898, he created duke 
of Albany—during whose regime the Scottish barons first began to exercise that anar- 
chic and disloyal authority, which, in the reigns of the first three Jameses, threatened 
to destroy the power of the sovereign altogether. The principal events in Robert’s reign 
were the invasion of Scotland, in 1400, by Henry IV. of England, who, at the head of 
a large army, penetrated as far as Edinburgh, but did not inflict much injury on the 
country, more, however, from clemency than impotence; and the retaliatory expedition 
of the Scotch, in the following year, under Archibald Douglas, son of the grim earl, 
which resulted in the terrible disaster at Homildon hill (q.v.). Robert had two sons, 
the eldest of whom was David, duke of Rothesay, a youth not destitute of parts, but 
shockingly licentious. As long as his mother lived he kept within bounds, compara- 
tively speaking; but after her death, says Buchanan, ‘‘ he gave an unbridled license to 
his passions; laying aside fear and shame, he not only seduced married ladies and virgins 
of good family, but those whom he could not entice, he forced to his embraces.” 
Albany received orders from the king to act as his guardian, and after a short time, 
starved him to death in his castle of Falkland—for which he underwent a mock trial by 
his own creatures, and was of course declared innocent. Sir Walter Scott has given 
the traditionary version of this tragedy in his romance, The Hair Maid of Perth. Robert 
now became anxious for the safety of his younger son, James; and after consulting 
with Wardlaw, archbishop of St. Andrews, he resolved to send him to France; but, 
while proceeding thither, the vessel in which he sailed was intercepted by an English 
cruiser, and James was taken prisoner in 1405. When his father received the melan- 
choly news, he gave way to paroxysms of grief, and died at Rothesay in the following 
year. 


ROBERT II., surnamed THE DEVIL, was a son of Richard II., and succeeded his 
brother Richard ITI. as duke of Normandy in 1087. He combined cruelty and unscru- 
pulousness with energy, audacity, and a handsome figure, which gave origin to his sur- 
name Robert the Devil. He regulated his frontiers, humiliated his vassals, and con- 
quered districts from his neighbors; espousec. the cause of count Baldwin IV. of Flan- 
ders against his sons; of Henry I. of France against his mother; and of his nephews, 
Alfred and Edward of England, against Canute of Denmark. At the height of his 
successful career he fell into a state of despondency. He traveled to Rome with a 
retinue of great splendor, but the next year went to Constantinople with an unpreten- 
tious train, and in 1035 madea pilgrimage to the Holy Land to seek consolation and 
atone for the wild life he had led. He died suddenly after his return at Nicea, and 
was succeeded by his son, William the conqueror of England. See Depping, Histowe 
de Normandie; and A. Deville, Notice Historique sur Robert le Diable, 1886. 


ROBERT, CHRISTOPHER RHINELANDER, 1802-78; b. L. I. (N. Y.); d. Paris; a well- 
known merchant and philanthropist. Among his many charities were the erection of a 
theol. sem. on Lookout Mt., Tenn., the founding of a German church, in Rivington st., 
New York, and the establishment of Robert college, in 1860, at Constantinople. The 
last-named institution, endowed by Mr. R. with more than $450,000, as a Prot. but non- 
sectarian coll. in the capital of Mohammedanism, has had great success, drawing large 
numbers of students from the Mohammedans and Jews, as well as from various Chris- 
tian bodies of the east. It provides a high education. 


ROBERT-FLEURY, JosepH NicoLas Rosert, b. in Cologne, 1797; became an emi- 
nent French painter; studied with Girodet, Gros, and H. Vernet, and first exhibited 
in the French salon in 1824. His works followed in rapid succession for many years, 
and have been widely reproduced in engravings, chromos, and copies. He became full 
member of the school of fine arts in 1850, and the recipient afterward of many govern- 
ment favors and popular honors. Among his noted paintings are: ‘‘ Une Scéne de la 
Saint Barthélemy,’ 1833, now in the Luxembourg; ‘Jane Shore;”’ ‘‘ Le Colloque de 
Poissy;’’ ‘‘ Une Scene d’Inquisition.”” He d. 1890. His son, Tony, b. Paris, 1838, 
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pupil of Paul Delaroche, is one of the leading painters of France, and the recipient of 
some of the highest medals of the latest French expositions. 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, an old English (metrical) chronicler, of whom absolutely 
nothing is known, except that he was alive about the time of the great battle of Evesham 
(1265). Robert’s work is a ‘‘history”’ of English affairs from the arrival of the fabulous 
Brutus down to the end of Henry III.’s reign; and is valuable partly for its matter 
(though that is in the main taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth and William of Malmes- 
bury), but more for the language, which is there seen in its transition from Anglo-Saxon 
to the English of Chaucer and Wycliffe. It is written in verse, contains more than 
10,000 lines, and—if we may judge from the numerous copies that were made of it—was 
very popular in the middle ages. The principal extant manuscripts are the Bodleian, 
the Cottonian, and the Harleian. The chronicle was printed by Hearne, in 2 vols., 
1724, a reprint of which appeared in 1810. 


ROBERTS, aco. in n.-eastern 8. Dakota, bounded on the east by lakes Traverse and 
Stone; 1100 sq. m.; pop. 790, 1997. Co. seat, Wilmot. 


ROBERTS, a co. in Texas ‘‘ Panhandle;’’ formed, 1876; organized, 1890; drained by 
Canadian river; 900 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 326. Co. seat, Parnell. 


ROBERTS, DAVID, R.A., a painter of great eminence, was b. at Edinburgh on Oct. 
24, 1796, and began life there as apprentice to a house-painter. His talent for art 
becoming obvious, he was set to study at the Trustees’ academy; and in 1822 he went 
to London, where he found employment as a scene-painter at Drury Lane theater. 
Clarkson Stanfield, since famous as a marine-painter, was then also working at Drury 
Lane, and between him and Roberts an affectionate intimacy ensued, which ceased only 
with life. In 1826 a picture of ‘‘ Rouen Cathedral,’’ exhibited by Roberts at the royal 
academy, drew attention by its marked ability. The year after appeared his painting of 
‘* St. Germains at Amiens.’’ Shortly after, he left England, and for seven years was 
engaged in sketching in Spain, Africa and the east. As the result of his labors, there 
was given to the world (1839-59), the sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, ldwmea, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Nubia. He died Nov. 25, 1864. 


ROBERTS, ELLis HENRY, LL.D., b. New York, 1827; learned the trade of printing; 
eraduated at Yale college in 1850; became editor and proprietor of the Utica Worning 
Herald ; was a member of the state legislature in 1867, and of congress, 1871-75; assist- 
ant treasurer at N. Y. city, 1889-93; and treasurer in 1897. He published Government 
Revenue (1884), ete. 


ROBERTS, Sir FREDERICK SLEIGH, Bart., G.c.B., v.c., born in 1882, was educated 
at Eton, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe. He received his first commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the Bengal Artillery, and was promoted to lieutenant-general in 1879. He 
served with distinction in the Indian Mutiny campaign, receiving the Victoria Cross for 
personal bravery on the field, and through the Abyssinian campaign of 1868. During 
the Afghan campaign he held the chief command of the army in Afghanistan. In 1879 
he occupied Cabul, and after the terrible defeat of Gen. Burrows, at Maiwand, by the 
troops of Ayoob Khan in 1880, he marched with 9000 men from Cabul to Candahar, 
where the remnant of Burrows’s force had joined the garrison, and which Ayoob Khan 
was preparing to attack. The result of the meeting was a crushing defeat for Ayoob 
Khan, for which Roberts was rewarded, on his return to London, by the thanks of par- 
liament, the freedom of the city of London, and a baronetcy. In 1881 he was appointed 
to succeed Sir George Colley in the command of the troops in Natal and the Transvaal; 
commanded the forces in the presidency of Madras, from 1881 to 1885; then became 
commander-in-chief in India. In 1886 he assumed command of the Burmese expedi- 
tion; in 1892 was raised to the peerage as Baron Roberts of Candahar and Waterford; 
and in 1895 was appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland. 


ROBERTS, ORAN MILO, b. Laurens dist., 8. Car., 1815; graduated at Alabama univ., 
1836; removed to Texas, 1841; was dist. atty., 1844-45; dist. judge, 1846-51; and asso- 
ciate judge of the supreme court of Texas, 1856-62. He served as a col. in the 
confederate army; was elected chief-justice of Texas, 1864; was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention, 1866. In this year he was elected U.S. senator, but was debarred 
by the reconstruction act; was again chief-justice, 1874-78; governor of Texas, 1879-83; 
then was made prof. of law in the univ. of Texas. 


ROBERTSON, a co. in n.e. Kentucky, bounded on the s. and w. by the Licking river; 
drained by it and the n. fork of the Licking; about 210 sq. m.: pop. ’90, 4684, chiefly of 
American birth. The surface is rolling or hilly. Co. seat, Mount Olivet. 


ROBERTSON, a co. in n. central Tennessee, adjoining Kentucky; drained by Red 
river and Sulphur fork; traversed by the Louisville and Nashville railroad; 536 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 20,078, chiefly of American birth, with colored. The surface is hilly, and there 
are extensive forests. Co. seat, Springfield. 


ROBERTSON, a co. in central Texas, bounded on the e. by the Navasoto river, and on 
the w. by the Brazos, drained by their tributaries; crossed by the Houston and Texas 
Central, and the International and Great Northern railroads; 850sq. m.; pop. ’90, 26,506. 
The surface is undulating. Co. seat, Franklin. 
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ROBERTSON, CHarLEes FRANKLIN, 8.7.D., b. New_York 1835 ; graduated at Yale 
college in 1859 ; at the General Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal), New York, 
1862; was rector of several churches ; consecrated bishop of Missouri in 1868 ; d. 1886. 


ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, M.A., an English preacher, was the son of a 
Scotch gentleman, Capt. Frederick Robertson of the royal artillery, and was b. in Lon 
don, Feb. 8, 1816, in the house of his grandfather, Col. Robertson. At the age of 9 he 
was sent to the grammar-school of Beverley, in Yorkshire, where he remained for a few 

ears, and then accompanied his parents to the continent, where he became a proficient 
in French. In 1832 he entered the rector’s class at the Edinburgh academy, and there 
competed, we are told, ‘‘all but successfully,” for the highest classical honors of the 
institution with James Moncreiff who became lord justice-clerk for Scotland). Next 
year Robertson proceeded to the Edinburgh university, and while there had for private 
tutor the Rev. Charles Terrot, subsequently bishop of the Scottish Episcopal church in 
the samecity. He was originally designed for the bar, but the study of law did not 
prove interesting to him, and he would gladly have become a soldier, for he always felt 
(as he afterward confessed) ‘‘an unutterable admiration of heroic daring;” but certain 
difficulties intervened in the way of obtaining a commission, and Robertson, in obedi- 
ence to the wish of his father, entered Brasenose college, Oxford, to study for the 
church, in 1836. His life had all along been marked by its singular purity and depth of 
religious feeling; hence his new career inspired him with no regret, but rather with a 
high resolve to be worthy of his calling. His first appointment was to the curacy of 
St. Maurice and St. Mary Calendar, but his health broke down in the course of a year, 
and he was compelled to visit the continent. On his return to England he was for a 
time curate to the incumbent of Christ church, Cheltenham, whence, in the beginning 
of 1847, he removed to St. Ebbes, Oxford, and was just beginning to attract the notice 
of the undergraduates at Oxford when he was offered the incumbency of Trinity chapel, 
Brighton. His ‘‘ career” in Brighton—though it is perhaps wrong to describe a life so 
pure, delicate, unselfish, devoted as his by a term expressive of vulgar ambition—was 
brief but glorious. For six years he continued to preach sermons, the like of which, 
for blending of delicacy and strength of thought, poetic beauty, and homely lucidity of 
speech, had perhaps never been heard before in England. Robertson was unhappily (for 
his comfort) not very ‘‘ orthodox” consequently he was long misunderstood, and vili- 
fied by the ‘‘ professedly religious portion of society ;” but so true, so beautiful, was his 
daily life and conversation, that he almost outlived those pious calumnies, and his death 
(from consumption, Aug. 15, 1853) threw the whole town into mourning. His sermons 
(of which four series have been published) have attained great popularity and a very 
large circulation. The first series was published in 1855 (11th edition, 1863). Robert- 
son’s Hxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians appeared in 1859. His 
Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics (1858) contain passages of faultless beauty 
and refinement; but as they were delivered to mixed audiences, and never intended for 
publication, they do not perhaps exhibit that rigorous intellectual grasp of a subject, or 
that strong and searching criticism of which their author was so capable. <A good biog- 
ane with letters, was published in 1865 by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (5th ed. 
1868). 


ROBERTSON, JAmEs, 1710-88; b. Scotland; took part in the campaign against Louis- 
burg and Ticonderoga. He was made maj.-gen. in 1776, and led a brigade at the battle 
of Long Island. He was appointed royal governor of New York in 1779, and lieutenant- 
general in 1782. 


ROBERTSON, James, 1742-1814, b. Va.; emigrated to Tennessee in 1769, and was 
one of the founders of the Cumberland settlements. He was appointed brigadier-general 
and commander of the Tennessee militia in 1790, and for the last part of his life was 
agent of the United States to the Chickasaw Indians. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES CRAGIB, D.D., b. Scotland, 1813; graduated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, in 1834; ordained in the English church: became vicar of Beaksbourne in 
1845; canon of Canterbury in 1859; professor of church history in King’s college, Lon- 
don, in 1864. His chief work is History of the Christian Church from the Apostolic 
Age to the Reformation, 8vols. Dr. R. published also, How shall we conform to the Lit- 
urgy of the Church of England; The Bearings of the Gorham Case; Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a Biography; Church History during the First Six Centuries. He d. 1882. 


ROBERTSON, Josepu, the most accomplished Scottish antiquary of the present cen- 
tury, was b. at Aberdeen on May 17, 1810. He was educated at Udny, in his native 
county, at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, and afterward at the Marischal college 
there. The law was chosen for him as his profession, but his heart was not in the task, 
and from an early age he devoted himself to literature. His chief attention then, as 
in his after life, was directed to researches connected with the history and antiqui- 
ties of Scotland; and in 1833 he went to Edinburgh, the place of all others best 
adapted for the cultivation of his favorite studies. While there he wrote for Oliver 
and Boyd’s Cabinet Cyclopedia a volume on the Circumnawigation of the Globe, which 
was published in 1886. The work by which he became first generally known, The 
Book of Bon-accord, ora Guide to the City of Aberdeen, was published in 1839. It fs 
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justly styled by Mr. Charles Knight, in his Life of Shakespeare, ‘‘a most lively, instrue- 
tive, and learned volume—a model of guide-books.” A continuation of this work was 
promised, but was never completed. In the following year his Deliciw Literarie, a 
new volume of Table-talk, was published. In 1839 he returned to the north to under- 
take the editorship of the Aberdeen Constitutional newspaper; and in the end of that 

ear, in conjunction with Mr. John Stuart, he founded the Spalding club, a society 
instituted for printing the historical, ecclesiastical, genealogical, topographical, and lit- 
erary remains of the n.e. counties of Scotland. This society, formed on the model of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland clubs, has printed many valuable works on Scottish arche- 
ology, which otherwise would have been all but inaccessible. Its earliest publication 
was a History of Scots Affairs from 1637 to 1641, written by James Gordon, parson of 
Rothiemay, which was issued mm three vols. in 1841, under the joint editorship of Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Grub. Robertson edited for the same club a volume of Collections 
for a History of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff (1848); three vols. of Illustrations of 
the Topography and Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff (1847, 1857, and 
1862); and Passages from the Diary of General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries (1856). 
He also contributed to the fifth volume of the miscellany of the club, in 1852, a learned 
paper On Scholastic Offices in the Scottish Church in the 12th and 18th Centuries. In 
1843 Robertson went to Glasgow to become editor of the Glasgow Constitutional news- 
paper. While in that city he edited for the Maitland club, in 1846, a volume contain- 
ing the Book of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary and St. Anne, Glasgow, and the 
Chartulary of the Black Friars of Glasgow; and, in 1847, the fourth volume of the 
miscellany of the club. In June, 1849, he contributed to the Quarterly Review an arti- 
cle on Scottish abbeys and cathedrals, which has become a text-book for all who write 
on that subject. In the same year he once more took up his residence ia the Scottish 
metropolis, on being appointed editor of the Hdinburgh Hvening Courant. He dis- 
charged his editorial duties at Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh with faithfulness and 
ability; but he found a more congenial occupation when, in 1853, he was appointed, 
through the earl of Aberdeen, who knew and appreciated his merits, to the office which 
is now known as that of curator of the historical department of the register-house 
at Edinburgh. In 1863 he edited for the Bannatyne club the Catalogues of the Jewels, 
Dresses, Furniture, Books, and Paintings of Mary Queen of Scots. This volume contains 
a preface which forms a most valuable contribution to the history of Mary’s reign, and 
supplies information on almost all the controversies connected with her life. With the 
sanction and zealous encouragement of sir William Gibson-Craig, lord clerk-register of 
Scotland, he projected the publication of a series of works connected with the history 
of Scotland, similar to those which have appeared in England under the direction of 
the master of the rolls. The first volume of the series, the chronicles of the Picts and 
Scots, has been edited by Mr. Skene, and several others have since been published. Rob- 
ertson assisted in other literary undertakings, and was a valuable contributor to this 
Hncyclopedia. His articles are generally connected with his favorite studies; among 
them are those on ARCHAZOLOGY, Burau, St. COoLUMBA, CRANNOGES, the CULDEEs, 
Davin I., the Faminy oF Dove.as, Ilona, Mary STEWART, and Osstan. The last and 
most important of Robertson’s works was his Concilia Scotie, printed in two vols., in 
1866, for the Bannatyne club. This work has done for the Scottish church that which 
archdeacon Wilkins did for the church of England in his Concilia Magne Britannia et 
Hibernie. It contains the statutes of all the Scottish councils, whether provincial or 
diocesan, from. the earliest period to the reformation, printed carefully from the best 
authorities; and the preface, which occupies the greater part of the first volume, is a 
learned and authentic history of the councils, and of everything bearing on the subject 
of them. The authorities are quoted with an accuracy and copiousness for which 
Robertson was remarkable, and which contrasts strongly with the carelessness in that 
respect which marks some popular historians of the present day. In April, 1864, Rob- 
ertson received the degree of LuL.p. from the university of Edinburgh. He died on 
Dec. 13, 1866, almost immediately after the publication of his Concitia Scotie. Robert- 
son’s iabors were not to be estimated merely by the works which appeared under his 
name, or which he is known to have written. There was hardly a work of any meri 
published during the last twenty years of his life, in connection with Scottish history and 
antiquities, to which he did not in some way or other give his assistance; and his assist- 
ance was given with a thorough heartiness which only those who have benefited by it 
can appreciate. No literary man of his time was more beloved by his friends and inti- 
mate associates. In the relatioas of private life, he was most exemplary. 


ROBERTSON, THomas WILuIAM, 1829-71; b. England, actor and author, played 
in the company of which his father was manager, was a writer in London for many 
years, contributing to the popular magazines and producing very successful plays. A 
Night's Adventure had an auspicious opening at the Olympic theater 1851: and Socéety, 
apportunely brought out at the opening of the Prince of Wales’ theater 1865, made the 
author suddenly famous. David Garrick has had a great run with Sothern in the title 
role; and his plays of Ours, Caste, and School, have been equally popular. He pub- 
lished a novel of David Garrick founded on the comedy. In 1869, associated with J. C. 
Hotten, he edited Artemas Ward’s Lecture at the Egyptian Hall (illustrated) and other 
Relics of the Humorist. 
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ROBERTSON, Wriix1y, the historian, was born in the year 1721, in the county of 
Edinburgh, and in the parish of Borthwick, of which his father was minister. He went 
to school at Dalkeith, a few miles distant from his home; but in 1733 his father’s 
appointment toa charge in Edinburgh gave him the opportunity of attending school 
and college there. He was licensed as a preacher in 1741, and in 17438 was ordained to 
the parish of Gladsmuir, where the battle of Prestonpans was to be fought two years 
afterward. In ‘‘the ’45,” he showed his zeal for the government cause by joining a 
body of volunteers formed in Edinburgh; and when the majority of his comrades saw 
that if was useless for them to attempt to defend the town, he, with a few whom he had 
infected with his ardor, went to offer their services to sir John Cope. The latter, 
conscious that he had already too many elements of imperfect discipline in his army, 
had the prudence to decline this offer. Robertson afterward became a leader in what was 
called ‘‘ the moderate” side in the ecclesiastical courts; and in 1758 was promoted to one 
of the Edinburgh charges, where he had increased opportunities of influence. In 1759 
he published his celebrated History of Scotland. We avowedly passed over the earlier 
periods, speaking of them as “‘dark and fabulous,” which no doubt they were in the 
hands of those who had treated them; but it may be regretted that Robertson did not 
bring his acuteness to bear on the materials for their elucidation. In 1762 he was made 
principal of the university of Edinburgh. In 1769 he published the MMistory of the 
Reign of the Hmperor Oharles V., to which he prefixed a View of the State of Society in 
Hurope from the subversion of the Roman Empire to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
This is the most valuable of his works. ‘The field has been often since gone over by 
authors who have discovered much new material, but all the use they have made of it 
has become asort of tribute to the natural sagacity of Robertson. His History of 
America was published in 1777. These works are admirable for their elegant and 
vigorous style. Robertson diced in 1798. He wasa genial man, witha large circle of 
friends. He had great conversational powers, and was reputed to be fond of displaying 
them. Interesting notices of his early life will be found in the autobiography of his 
friend Dr. Carlyle, and asketch of the closing years is given in lord Cockburn’s Memo- 
rials of his Life and Times. 

ROBERTSON, Wiri1am H. b. Bedford, N. Y., 1823; recefved an academic educa- 
tion, and studied and practiced law. In 1849-50 he was a member of the New York 
state assembly; and a member of the state senate in 1854-55. He was judge of West- 
chester county, N.Y., for twelve years; a presidential elector in 1860 and in 1880; and 
was elected a representative in the 40th congress as a republican, serving 1867-69. 
In 1881 he was nominated by President Garfield for the position of collector of the port 
of New York, and the act led to the resignation of U. 8S. senators Conkling and Platt, 
who had not been consulted. 


ROBESON, aco. ins. North Carolina, adjoining South Carolina, drained by Lumber 
river, Little Pedee river, and Rockfish creek; traversed by the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
road; about 1040 sq. m.; pop. °90, 21,483, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. 
The surface is mostly level woodland. The soil is sandy. The principal productions 
are corn, cotton, potatoes, turpentine, and tar. Co. seat, Lumberton. 


ROBESON, GrorGE MAXWELL, b. N. J., 1827; graduated in 1847 at Princeton college; 
studied and practiced law. In 1859 he was prosecuting attorney for Camden co,, N. J. 
At the beginning of the war between the states he was appointed brig.-gen. of volunteers, 
was efficient in the organization of the state troops, and served during the war. In 
1867 he was attorney-general of New Jersey, and held the position two years. He was 
appointed secretary of the navy by President Grant, and continued in that office from 
June, 1869, till March, 1877. He was a republican member of congress from Camden, 
N. J., in 1879-83. 

ROBESPIERRE, MaximiuieN Marte IstporE was born May 6, 1758, at Arras, 
where his father was an unsuccessful advocate. Having distinguished himself at the 
eollege of his native place, he was sent through the influence of a canon of the cathedral 
of Arras, to complete his education in Paris, at the college of Louis le Grand, where, by 
a singular chance, he found himself a fellow-student with Fréron, and Camille Desmou- 
lins. In his studies, he was noted for diligence, regularity, and intelligence; and on the 
completion of his course at college, he devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence. 
After some years thus passed, he returned to Arras, to follow the profession of his father. 
In this his success was decided; and previous to the commencement of his more public 
career, he had become a person of considerable local note. While sedulously attending 
to his professional duties, he cultivated literature, not wholly without distinction; and 
in 1783 became a member of the Academy of Arras. Of the verses, which at this time 
he seems to have been fond of writing, some curious fragments are preserved. Having, 
it is said, in discharge of his duty as member of the criminal court, been obliged to con- 
demn a culprit to death, he resigned his situation on a point of conscientious objection 
to the barbarity of capital punishment—an incident sufficiently piquant in its contrast 
with subsequent portions of his history. On the memorable convocation of the states- 
reneral in 1789, he had local influence sufficient to secure his election as one of the 
Die rere of the téers-état, in which capacity he immediately repaired to Versailles. In 
the assembly, he was for some time of little account; but gradually he made for him- 
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self a position, and nice observers noted in him a quality of fanatical earnestness and 
conviction, in virtue of which they surmised for him a great career.. ‘‘ This man,” said 
Mirabeau in particular, ‘‘ will go far, for he believes every word he says.” (Cet homme 
ira loin, car wt croit tout ce qwidit). Though in the constituent assembly he spoke 
frequently, and—despite the disadvantages of a mean person, a harsh shrill voice, and 
an ungainly manner—always with increasing acceptance, it was outside as a popular 
demagogue and leader in the famous Jacobin club that his chief activity was exerted; 
and in this field his influence speedily became immense. After the death of Mira- 
beau, whose giant figure, whilst he lived, seemed to dwarf all meaner men, his impor- 
tance became more and more recognized; and from this time forward till his death 
his biography is in effect the history of the revolution. In May, 1791, he proposed 
and carried the decree by which members of the assembly were excluded from a4 
place in the legislature which succeeded; a measure obviously disastrous, as deterio- 
rating the quality of the assembly, and more and more insuring its subjection to 
the Jacobins, of whom Robespierre was now the idol. His early aversion to capital 
punishment has been spoken of; and it is curious enough to be noted, en passant, 
that now, on the 380th of May, he delivered an oration against it in the assembly, 
denouncing it as ‘‘ base assassination,” On the dissolution of the constituent assem- 
bly in Oct., 1791, Robespierre, now famous, revisited his native town, where he was 
received with enthusaism; an escort of the national guard did honor to his entrance, 
and a general illumination of the place testified the admiration of the citizens for 
their deputy. After a stay of seven weeks, he returned to Paris, and resumed 
his activity as a leader of the Jacobin club. In the émeute of August 10, fol- 
lowing, by which the king was dethroned, he took no prominent part; and though his 
complicity is suspected in the September massacres which ensued, no very distinct share 
in the infamy has ever yet been proved against him. To the national convention, which 
was now formed, he was returned at the head of the Paris deputies ; and as recognized 
chief of the extreme party called the Mountain, he was one of the main agents in pro- 
curing the execution of the king, which took place in Jan., 1793, In the following year 
occurred his final struggle with the Girondists, who had twice before attacked him with 
a view to compass his destruction, and the chief men among whom he now triumphantly 
sent to the. scaffold. The period of ‘‘the terror” followed: Marie Antoinette and the 
infamous duke of Orleans were the first victims ; Pétion, Danton, and Camille Desmou- 
lins were next immolated, on a suspicion of favoring a reactionary policy; and for 
months, under the so-called committee of public safety, Paris became the scene of an 
indiscriminate guas?-judicial slaughter, in which some thousands of lives were sacrificed. 
With these enormous atrocities, the name of Robespierre, along with those of his friends, 
Couthon and St. Just, remains peculiarly associated. In the midst of the horror, took 
place, on June 8, 1794, that strange Féte de ’ Htre Supréme, in which, in the name of the 
republic, the existence of a deity was decreed—a day of triumph for Robespierre, who, 
conspicuous as the first man in France, presided at the solemn mummery. But the end 
was near; men were weary of ‘‘the terror,” and the general sense of insecurity it 
induced; Robespierre had many enemies; in particular, the numerous friends of Danton 
were eager to avenge his death; a conspiracy was organized against ‘‘the tyrant,” as he 
was now called, and after a scene of fierce tumult in the convention, his arrest was 
accomplished. A rescue by the populace followed, but he lacked the courage and 
promptitude to turn the opportunity to account; while he hesitated, his enemies acted, 
and in July, 1794, he closed his career on the scaffold to which he had sent so many 
others. 

Though without great and heroic qualities, Robespierre can scarcely have been the 
mean and contemptible creature he has not unfrequently been represented. The instant 
effect of his oratory we know; and even as read, his speeches command respect for the 
mental power they exhibit. The subtlest practical tact and judgment he must plainly 
have possessed; and though timid in his own person, he was dexterous to appropriate 
the results obtained by the boldness of others. In principle he was severe and consist- 
ent; and the title of ‘‘ incorruptible,” which he early acquired, seems throughout to have 
been thoroughly deserved. In private life he was amiable; and though he waded to his 
public ends through blood, he had not the savage joy in the shedding of it which it has 
been common to attribute to him. He was callous, not actively cruel; and during the 
time of ‘‘the terror,” it is simply the truth, that he was rather reluctantly acquiescent, 
than active in the atrocities for which he has since been held above all others responsible. 
‘‘Death—always death!” he is said to have frequently exclaimed in private, ‘‘and the 
scoundrels throw it allon me! What a memory shall I leave behind me, if this lasts! 
Life is a burden to me.” For a candid view of the character on this and its other sides, 
see the work on the subject by Mr. G. H. Lewes—Life of Maximilien Robespierre, with Ex- 
tracts from his Unpublished Correspondence (London, Chapman and Hall, 1849). See also 
the Histories of Thiers, Mignet, Carlyle, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Ernest Hamel’s Vie de 
Robéespierre (Par. 1865), and Gallier, &., ses Principes, son Systéme Politique (Paris 1896). 


ROBIN, besides being a familiar name of the redbreast (q. v.) in Britain, and frequently 
given to the bluebird (q. v.) in America, is also in America the usual name of a species of 
thrush (q. v.), widely distributed from Mexico to lat. 60° north. It is nearly twice the 
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size of the redbreast, olive gray, the top and sides of the head black, the chin and throat 
white with black streaks, the under parts chestnut brown. It remains during winter in 
sheltered places, even as far n. as New England, but is generally a bird of passage. 
Many arrive in New England before the snow has disappeared. Large flocks are to be 
seen in the southern states in winter, where great numbers are killed for the table, the 
markets being often glutted with them. In Massachusetts, the law forbids the killing 
of this bird at any season of the year. Its nest is often built near houses. Two broods 
are produced in the year. The robin is a lively bird, and a general favorite in the north- 
ern parts of the United States. 


ROBIN, Cares Puiipps, b. 1821; a French physician and student of natural 
science; a prolific author of biclogical, entomological, medical, and anatomical works, 
and member of the left in the republican party of the legislative chamber in 1876-77. 
Among his works are: Des Fermentations; Mémoires sur ? Existence d'un Gfuf ou Ovule, chez 
les Males comme chez les Femelles des Végétaux comme des Animauax, read before the insti- 
tute in 1848, and reproduced in other languages. This work was followed by a great 
number of publications on medical subjects, He d. 1885. 


ROBIN ADAIR (also called Aileen Aroon, or Eileen a Roon, Ellen the secret treasure 
of my heart), a song said to have been written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by an 
Irish knight, Carroll O’Daly, who in the guise of a harper carried off his fair Ellen dur- 
ing the festivities of her enforced marriage. The ballad resembles Scott’s Young Lochin- 
var, The tune became popular during the latter part of the 18th century. It was pub- 
lished in London with the Irish words written out phonetically, and Braham gave it 
currency when he sang it in 1811. His version was printed by William Reeve (London, 
1811). Boieldieu introduced it into his Dame Blanche, and Beethoven arranged it for 
voices with pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, op. 108. Many songs were written to the 
old air, including Burns’s Phillis the Fair, and Had I a Cave, and Moore’s Hrin, the Smile 
and the Tear in thine Hye. The words bearing Robin Adair’s name have had several ori- 
gins assigned to them. See Couran, National Music of Ireland ; Notes and Queries, 3d 
series, 1V., V., VI; 4th series, IX. ; 5th series, V. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW, a name given in England to a domestic spirit or fairy, 
analogous in character to the Wisse God-dreng of Scandinavia, the Knecht Ruprecht, i.e., 
Robin of Germany, and the Brownie of Scotland. Roguery and sportiveness were the 
characteristics of this spirit; and in the reign of Elizabeth, his existence was so generally 
credited, that he was ‘‘famozed in every old wives’ chronicle for his mad merrye 
prankes.” It was from the popular belief in this spirit that Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Puck” was 
derived. From the early ballads concerning Robin, we learn that he was the offspring 
of a ‘‘ proper young wench by a hee-fairy,” who was no less a person than Oberon, king 
of Fairyland. In his youth, Robin displayed such mischievous tricks that his mother 
found it necessary to promise him a whipping. He ran away from home, and engaged 
with a tailor, from whom he also eloped. When tired, he sat down, and fell asleep, and 
in his sleep he had a vision of fairies. On awaking, he found lying beside him a scroll, 
evidently left by his father, which, in verses written in letters of gold, informed him 
that he should have anything he wished for, and also the power of turning himself into 
various shapes; but he was to harm none but knaves and queans, and was to ‘‘love 
those that honest be, and help them in necessity.” 

As a specimen of his ‘‘mad prankes,” Robin went one day to a wedding as a fiddler, 
and was a welcome guest; but in the evening ‘‘then hee beganne to play his merry 
trickes in this manner. First, hee put out the candles, and then being darke, hee strucke 
the men good boxes on the eares; they, thinking it had beene those that did sit next 
them, fell a-fighting one with the other, so that there was not one of them but had either 
a broken head or a bloody nose. At this, Robin laughed heartily. The women did not 
scape him, for the handsomest he kissed: the others he pinched, and made them scratch 
one the other, as if they had beene cats. Candles being lighted againe, they all were 
friends, and fell againe to dancing, and after to supper. Supper being ended, a great 
pes was brought forth. At this, Robin’s teeth did water, for it looked so lovely that 

ee could not keepe from it. To attaine to his wish, he did turne himself into a beare: 
both men and women seeing a beare amongst them, ranne away, and left the whole 
posset to Robin. He quickly made an end of it, and went away without his money, for 
the sport hee had was better to him than any money whatsoever.” 

Although Robin was a sprite particularly fond of disconcerting and disturbing domes- 
tic peace, he was believed to be easily propitiated. Ifa bowl] of milk, or curds and cream, 
were duly laid out for him, he would at midnight perform for the servants many house- 
hold duties. If this were neglected, Robin would revenge himself by pinching and 
otherwise annoying the inmates. A famous passage in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream fully describes Robin’s peculiarities. 


ROBIN HOOD. See Hoop, Rosin. 


ROBINIA, a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order leguminose, suborder 
paptlionacee, having a 4-fid calyx, with the upper segment divided into two; stamens, 
nine united, and one free; the pod long and many-seeded. The species are widely dif- 
fused over the world. The most important is a North American tree, sometimes called 
the locust tree (q.v.), also known as the false acacia, or thorn acacia, often simply desig: 
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nated acacia. It*was raised from seed in France by John Robin, about the year 1600, 
and gradually spread over the warmer parts of Europe and the s. of Siberia. On 
account of its quick growth, its spines, and its property of submitting to be clipped into 
any form, it is very suitable for hedges. In the s. of Europe, it succeeds well as a 
timber tree, but in more northern regions, it suffers from frost in severe winters; and in 
Britain it often suffers from frost, owing to the imperfect ripening of the wood in sum- 
mer. The wood is compact, hard, and takes a fine polish; for many purposes, it is 
scarcely inferior to oak, which it rivals in toughness and strength. It does not readily 
rot in water, and is used for ship-building. The tree is very ornamental, and of rapid 
growth. It is found wild in abundance from the Alleghanies to the Rocky mountains. 


ROBINS, BensAMIN, a celebrated English mathematician and artillerist, was b. at 
Bath in 1707, of parents who belonged to the society of Friends, and who were in such 
poor circumstances as to be unable to give their son a good education. Robins, however, 
having obtained a little instruction in mathematics, prosecuted this branch of science 
with great zest, and having acquired a good elementary knowledge of it, he removed, by 
the advice of Dr. Pemberton, to London, where he set up for a teacher of mathematics. 
During his leisure hours, he improved himself in his favorite subject by reading the 
works of the ancient and modern geometers, and by the study of the Latin, Greek, and 
several modern languages. He also published several mathematical treatises, which 
gained for him considerable reputation. Robins next commenced the series of experi- 
ments on the resisting force of the air to projectiles, which has gained him so much 
celebrity, varying his labors by the study of fortification; a science with which he 
obtained a practical acquaintance by visiting many of the most celebrated works of this 
class in Flanders. In 1734 he demolished, in a treatise entitled A Discourse concerning 
the Certainty of Sir I. Newton’s Method of Fluzxions, the objections brought by the cele- 
brated Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, against Newton’s principle of ultimate ratios. His 
great and valuable work, the ew Principles of Gunnery, upon the preparation of which 
he had spent an enormous amount of labor, appeared in 1742, and produced a complete 
revolution in the art of gunnery. Previous to Robins’s time, it had never been attempted 
to estimate the velocity of balls otherwise than by the ordinary parabolic theory of 
Galileo (see PRoJECTILES). Robins suggested two methods for obtaining this informa- 
tion—viz. (1), by finding experimentally the initial force of fired gunpowder confined to 
a certain space, and the law of the decrease of this force as the space increased, thence 
calculating the velocity which would be imparted to a body of given weight; and (2) by 
the ballistic pendulum. The second method has been found in practice to be more 
preferable for accuracy. Robins, in the course of his experiments, also discovered and 
explained the curvilinear deflection of a ball from a vertical plane. Some of his opinions 
having been questioned in the Philosophical Transactions, Robins ably replied to these 
objectors, and also wrote several dissertations on the experiments made by order of the 
royal society in 1746-47, for which he received their annual gold medal. In considera- 
tion of his able defense of the policy of the then government, by means of pamphlets 
which he wrote and published from time to time, he received (1749) the post of ‘‘ engi- 
neer-in-general to the Hast India company;” but his first undertaking, the planning of 
the defenses of Madras, was no sooner accomplished than he was seized with a fever, 
and though he recovered from it, his vital energy had been exhausted, and he died July 
29,1751. Robins was considered as one of the most accurate mathematicians of his 
time. His mathematical works were collected after his death, and along with the details 
of his latest experiments in gunnery, were published by Dr. Wilson in 1761. It may also 
be mentioned that Robins had some share (to what extent is now unknown) in the com- 
position of Anson’s Voyage Round the World (1740-44). 


ROBINSON, Acnres Mary Frances (Mrs. DARMSTETTER), English writer, was born 
at Leamington, Feb. 27, 1857. She studied at University College for seven years, devot- 
ing herself specially to Greek literature. Among her works are, A Handful of Honey- 
suckles, 1878; The Crowned Hippolytus, a translation of Euripides, 1880; Arden, a 
novel, and Hmily Bronté and Margueriteof Navarre in the Eminent Women Series, 1888 ; 
The New Arcadia, and other Poems, 1884; An Italian Garden, 1886 ; Songs, Ballads, and 
a Garden Play (1888) ; Hnd of the Middle Ages ; Essays and Questions in History (1889). 


ROBINSON, BEVERLEY, 1723-92; b. Va.; son of John Robinson, president of the 
council of Virginia, 1734. He was present at the siege of Quebec, under Wolfe, in 1759, 
with the rank of maj. He married the daughter of Frederick Phillipse, a rich land- 
owner on the Hudson river. In the revolutionary war he was col. of the loyal Ameri- 
can regiment, a tory organization, which he raised. His country house was the scene of 
the preliminary arrangements for the treasonous plot in which Arnold was the central 
figure, and in which he himself was intimately concerned. After the war he retired 
with a part of his family to England, a heavy loser by his political ventures. 


ROBINSON, Cuartes SEYMOUR, D.D., b. Bennington, Vt., 1829; graduated at 
Williams coll., 1849, and attended the Union and Princeton theol. seminaries. His 
first charge was at Troy, N. Y. ; he was then pastor of the First Presb. church, Brook- 
lyn, and subsequently of the American chapel in Paris, France. He took charge of the 
Memorial Presb. church, New York, 1871, and of the New York Presb. church, New 
York, 1892, For some years he edited the Illustrated Christian Weekly, and was a fre- 
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quent contributor to several religious papers. As compiler of a series of hymn-books 
for various occasions of Christian worship, he rendered a great and lasting service to 
the church. His labors in this department have had large recognition—his successive 
hymn-books having had an almost unprecedented circulation. 

ROBINSON, Rev. EpwarbD, D.D., LL.D., philologist and biblical scholar, was b. at 
Southington, Conn., April 10, 1794, graduated at Hamilton college, Clinton, in the state 
of New York, in 1816, where he was engaged as tutor and in pursuing his studies until 
1821, when he went to Andover, Mass., to superintend the printing of an edition of the 
first six books of the Jédad, previous to which he had married, and become a widower. 
He studied Hebrew with Prof. Stuart at Andover, tg whom he became an assistant pro- 
fessor. In 1826 he began four years’ travel and study in Europe, where he married Miss 
Therese A. L. von Jakob, daughter of a professor at Halle. Returning in 1830 to 
Andover, he was appointed extraordinary professor of sacred literature, and librarian, 
but resigned in 1833, removed to Boston, and in 1837 was appointed professor of bibli- 
cal literature in the Union theological seminary, city of New York. At this period he 
made, in company with Rev. Eli Smith, an extensive survey of Palestine, of which 
he gave an account in his admirable work, entitled Biblical Researches in Palestine and 
Adjacent Countries (8 vols. 8vo, Halle, London, and Boston, 1841)—which will always 
remain a standard work on the subject. He entered upon the active duties of his pro- 
fessorship in 1840; and in 1852 made a second visit to Palestine, of which he published 
an account in 1856. His other works are a translation of Buttman’s Greek Grammar, 
18323 and 1850; Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 1836 and 1850; 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, 1845, and in English, 1846. He was also editor 
of the Biblical Repository, Bibliotheca Sacra, Calmet’s Bible Dictionary, a translation of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, etc., and was an active member of geographical, oriental, 
and ethnological societies. Hed. in 1863. 

ROBINSON, EZEKIEL GILMAN, D.D., 1815-94; b. Mass., graduated at Brown uni- 
versity in 1838, and Newton theological seminary in 1842; was ordained and settled 
as pastor of a Baptist church, Norfolk, Va., 1842; became professor of Hebrew in 1846 
in the theological seminary at Covington, Ky.; professor in 1853 in Rochester theological 
seminary, and subsequently its president. In 1872-89 he was president of Brown uni- 
versity, and shortly before his death became a professor in the university of Chicago. 
He was the translator of Neander’s. History of the Planting of the Church; published the 
felation of the Church and the Bible; and edited the Christian Review (1859-64). 


ROBINSON, GrorGE DEXTER, b. Lexington, Mass., 1884. He graduated at Harvard 
coll., 1856; was admitted to the bar, 1866; was a representative in the state legislature, 
1874, and a state senator, 1876. He was elected as a repub. to the XLVth and three 
succeeding congresses; elected gov. of Mass., 1883, 1884, and 1885. He d. 1896. 

ROBINSON, Henry Craps, 1775-1867; b. England; studied law in London and 
elsewhere, and spent five years in German universities, studying German philosophy 
and literature, and was admitted to intimacy with the creators of modern German 
poetry, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, and others. In 1808 he went to Spain and wrote 
to the London Times letters descriptive of the peninsular campaign. He afterward 
became a regular editorial writer and literary critic of that paper. In 1818 he began the 
practice of law and within fifteen years had acquired a fortune large enough to allow 
him to indulge his taste for literature and the society of literary men. Among his 
intimate friends were Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, Flaxman, Clarkson, 
Charles G. Loring, a leader of the Boston bar, and many others. After his death selec- 
tions from his Diary and Correspondence were published under that name. He took 
part in founding the Flaxman gallery and University college, both in London. 


ROBINSON, Joun, 1575-1625 ; b. England ; educated at Cambridge ; held a benefice 
near Yarmouth in Norfolk, but was suspended by the bishop for nonconformity; 
formed a church of Independents at Norwich, 1602 ; became pastor, 1604, of one at 
Scrooby, Nottinghamshire, whose persecuted members in 1607 attempted to leave for 
Holland, but were prevented by the civil officers. In 1608 they renewed the attempt, 
and reached Amsterdam, which in a year they left for Leyden. Here they remained 11 
years, and the church was enlarged to 800 by the arrival of English exiles. In 1612 
Robinson had a controversy on free-will with Episcopius, the successor of Arminius, 
professor in the university of Leyden. Robinson favored the removal of his flock to 
America, where they could preserve their religious organization and their identity as 
Englishmen, better their condition, and advance the gospel. Accordingly, elder 
Brewster, with a part of the congregation, set out July 22, 1620, in two ships, 
the Speedwell and Mayflower. The vessels sailed Aug. 5, 1620, from Southampton 
with 121 passengers. The Speedwell being leaky put in at Dartmouth for repairs. 
Again, Aug. 21, they sailed, when both ships proving unseaworthy, they put back to 
Plymouth, 20 left the Speedwell, and the rest, 101, went on the Mayflower. Robinson 
intended to follow, but died before the arrangements were complete. Dec. 9, cape 
Cod was sighted, and the next day the Mayflower entered the harbor. They called it 
Plymouth. Before disembarking they formed a democratic government, and elected 
John Carver governor for a year. The remainder of Robinson’s church with his widow 
and sons John and Isaac emigrated not long after his death. Robinson was a man of 
profound faith, a thorough classical scholar and a keen controversialist, He published 
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A Justification of Separation from the Church of England; Of Religious Communion; A 
Defense of the Doctrine Propounded by the Synod of Dort; A Treatise of the Lawfulness of 
Learning of the Ministers in the Church of England; Essays or Observations Divine and 
Moral. A memorial tablet was erected at Leyden in 1891, by representatives of the 
Congregational churches of the United States. 

ROBINSON, JOHN CLEVELAND, b. Binghamton, N. Y., 1817; after three years’ 
study at the U.S. military academy he began in 1888 the study of law; returned to 
the army; was in the Mexican war; distinguished himself at Monterey, and rose to be 
colonel. He served in the Indian wars of Florida and Utah; and during the war be- 
tween the states was commandant at Fort McHenry, Baltimore; was distinguished for 
gallantry in the seven days’ battle before Richmond, 1862, at Chantilly, and at Fred- 
ericksburg. He retired from the army in 1869, and was lieutenant-governor of New 
York (1873-5). 

ROBINSON, Lucrvs, 1810-91 ; b. N. Y. ; commenced the practice of law, 1832 ; master 
in chancery, 1843 and 1845; joined the republican party, was elected to the legislature 
1859; comptroller of the state 1861, and again 1865; became the democratic candidate 
for the same office 1865, and was defeated; but was elected comptroller by the same 
party in 1875, and governor in 1876; was a candidate for re-election in 1879 and defeated. 


ROBINSON, Soton, 1803-80; b. Tolland, Conn,; began his literary career by con- 
tributing to the Albany Cultivator, and was an industrious writer for agricultural 
journals. He was for some years agricultural editor of the New York Tribune; and was 
the author of Hot Corn: Life Scenes in New York (illustrated), which had a sale the first 

ear of 50,000 copies. In 1860 he pubiished How to Live; 1864, Facts for Farmers. In 
{870 he removed to Jacksonville, Fla., and engaged in farming, contributing letters on 
southern agriculture to the Daily Tribune in 1879. 


ROBINSON, Stuart, D.p.; b. Ireland, 1814; graduated at Amherst college in 1836; 
studied theology at the Union theological seminary at Prince Edward, Va.; was Presby- 
terian pastor in Baltimore 1852-56; professor of ecclesiology at Danville, Ky., 1856-58; 
in 1858 became /astor of the Second Presbyterian church, Louisville, Ky., which pas- 
torate he resigned in 1881. He was strongly on the southern side in the civil war. 

R. published Zhe Church of God; Discourses of Redemption; Discourses on the Penta- 
teuch. He edited in Baltimore, 1855-56, The Presbyterial Critic, and The True Presby- 
terian, in Louisville, Ky., which was suppressed by the government. In 1878 he visited 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Dr. R. ranked as the leading preacher in Louisville. D,. 1881. 


ROBINSON, Mrs. THERESE ALBERTINE LovulIsE, wife of Dr. Edward R., and daughter 
of Prof. von Jakob, known to the world of letters as ‘‘ Talvi,” a name composed of her 
initials, was born at Halle, Germany, Jan. 26, 1797. In 1807 she accompanied her father 
to Russia, where he had an appointment as professor in the university of Kharkov. In 
1810 they removed to St. Petersburg, where she learned modern languages and history. 
In 1816 they returned to Halle, and there she studied Latin, and wrote a volume of tales, 
published in 1825 under the title of Psyche; and under the signature of ‘‘ Ernest Berth- 
old,” translations of sir Walter Scott’s Black Dwarfand Old Mortality, and also two volumes 
of Servian popular songs— Volkslieder der Serben. In 1828 she was married to Prof. 
Robinson, and in 1830 accompanied him to America, where she studied the languages 
of the aborigines, translated Pickering’s Indian Tongues into German, and contributed a 
Historical View of the Languages-ana Literature of the Slavic Nations to the Biblical 
Repository. Jn 1887 she accompanied her husband back to Germany, and published An 
Essay on the Historical Characteristics of the Popular Songs of the German Nations, The 
Poems of Ossian not Genuine, a History of Captain John Smith, in German, also The 
Colonization of New England, which was translated into English by the younger Hazlitt. 
Returning to New York, she wrote in English, Helodse, or the Unrevealed Secret; Life’s 
Discipline, a Tale of the Annals of Hungary; The Exiles; and numerous contributions to 
German and American periodicals. She died at Hamburg in 1870. 

ROBINSON, WILLIAM ERIGENA, b. Tyrone co., Ireland, 1814; having obtained a classi- 
cal education, came to this country in 1836, studied at Yale college, and graduated from 
the Yale law school. He was regular correspondent of the New York Herald, 1838-44, and 
for the Tribune over the signature of Richelieu 1848-49. He edited The People, a weekly 
newspaper; practiced law in New York 1853-62, went to Europe in 1859; was U. S. 
assessor of internal revenue 1862; in congress 1867-69 ; 1881-85. He also published 
several fugitive poems, and delivered lectures, speeches, and addresses. D. 1892. 


ROBISON, Jonn, a celebrated Scotch natural philosopher, was b. at Boghall, in the 
_ parish of Baldernock, Stirlingshire, in 1739, and aftera preliminary training at the gram. 
mar-school of Glasgow, entered the university of that city in Nov., 1750, and took 
his degree in 1756. He was engaged to accompany Edward, duke of York, to sea, as 
his instructor in mathematics and navigation; but this arrangement being abandoned, 
Robison accompanied in a similar capacity the son of Admiral Knowles (1758 to 1762). 
He afterward obtained the responsible office of taking charge of the Harrison (q.v.) 
chronometer in its trial trip across the Atlantic; and on his return (April 1763) from this 
expedition, for which he was never remunerated, he returned to Glasgow to commence 
the curriculum of divinity study. He happened, however, at this time to renew his 
acquaintance with James Watt and Dr. Black, and his former strong predilection for 
physical science underwent a vigorous revival, and was cultivated with such success that 
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in 1746, when Black was transferred to the university of Edinburgh, Robison succeeded 
him. In 1770 hisold friend, Admiral Knowles, having been recommended by the Brit- 
ish government to the czarina Catharine II. as the fittest person to reform the ship-build- 
ing and naval administration of Russia, accepted the appointment of president of the 
Russian board of admiralty, and persuaded Robison to accompany him as secretary. 
Robison remained in Russia for several years, and rose high in the opinion of govern- 
ment, which conferred upon him various offices, both honorable and profitable. But 
the chair of natural philosophy in Edinburgh having become vacant in 1778, Robison 
was unanimously elected, and despite the extremely tempting and flattering offers of the 
Russian government, he accepted the chair (1774). On leaving Russia a pension was 
settled on him, and he agreed to take charge of two or three of the young cadets, his 
former pupils. To the performance of his professorial duties, Robison brought talents 
and acquirements of a high order; his knowledge was extensive, and included the latest 
discoveries of both British and foreign philosophers; his language was precise and fluent; 
and his views of his subject ingenious and comprehensive. But, on the other hand, his 
diction was too rapid, and he unfortunately disapproved of experiments, and employed 
them as little as possible in illustrating the great principles of natural: science. In 1783 
Robison joined with principal Robertson and other eminent men in reviving the old 
literary and scientific society (which had been founded in 1739 under the direction of 
Mr. Maclaurin, and had been in a languishing state since 1756), which was now incor- 
porated by royal charter, and became the philosophical. society. The Transactions of 
this society contain several works from Robison’s pen, which are held in high esteem; 
and his contributions to the Hneyclopedia Britannica were the means of elevating that 
work to the rank of a valuable and trustworthy book of reference. He published 
Black’s Lectures on Ohemistry (1803), and also a portion of a work of his own, entitled 
Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, which, together with some MSS. intended to form part 
of a second volume, ete., was re-published by sir David Brewster in 4 vols. (1822), with 
notes. On Jan. 28, 1805, he died. 

ROB ROY, the popular name of Ropert M’GrReGoR, a celebrated Scottish outlaw, 
whose singular adventures entitle him to be considered the Robin Hood of Scotland. 
He was b. between the years 1657 and 1671, and was the second son of Donald 
M’Gregor of Glengyle, by a daughter of Campbell of Glenlyon. Rob Roy, in conse- 
quence of the outlawry, in 1660, of the clan M’Gregor by the Scottish parliament, 
assumed the name of Campbell. In Gaelic, the name Roy signifies red, and was 
applied to him from his ruddy complexion and color of hair. Rob Roy received a 
fair education, and in his youth was distinguished for his skill in the use of the 
broadsword, in which the uncommon length of his arms was of much advantage. 
It was said that he could, without stooping, tie the garters of his Highland hose, 
which are placed two inches below the knee. Like many of the Highland proprie- 
tors of the period, Rob Roy dealt in grazing and rearing black-cattle for the English 
market. He took a tract of land for this purpose in Balquhidder; but his herds were 
so often stolen by banditti from Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, that, to protect him- 
self, he had to maintain a party of armed men, to which may be attributed the warlike 
habits he afterward acquired. He also protected his neighbors’ flocks, in return for 
which he levied a tax, which went under the name of ‘‘ black mail.” Rob Roy married 
a daughter of the laird of Glenfalloch, shortly after which he acquired the estates of 
Craig Royston and Inversnaid, near the head of Loch Lomond. In consequence of 
losses incurred in unsuccessful speculations in cattle, for which he had borrowed 
money from the duke of Montrose, Rob Roy lost his estates, which were seized by 
the duke, on account of this debt. Rob Roy rendered desperate by his misfortunes, 
collected a band of about twenty followers, and made open war upon the duke, sweep- 
ing away the whole cattle of a district, and intercepting the rents of his tenants. That 
this could happen at so late a period, and in the immediate neighborhood of the garri- 
sons of Stirling, Dumbarton, and Glasgow, appears almost incredible; but Rob Roy 
enjoyed the protection of the duke of Argyle and the respect of the country people, who 
gave him timely information of the designs of his enemies. Numberless stories are still 
current in the neighborhood of Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine of his hairbreadth 
escapes from capture by the troops. At one time, a reward of £1000 was offered for his 
head, in consequence of which he was obliged to take shelter in acave at the base of 
Ben Lomond, on the banks of the lake, which had in former times afforded a secure 
retreat to Robert the Bruce. Many instances have also been recorded of his kindness to 
the poor, whose wants he often supplied at the expense of the rich. Rob Roy was not 
the commonplace cateran that many people think him. He gave his sons a good educa- 
tion, and died peaceably in his bed about the year 1734. His funeral was attended by 
all the people of the district, with the exception of the partisans of his enemy, the duke 
of Montrose. Rob Roy’s exploits have been immortalized by sir Walter Scott in his 
celebrated novel of Rob Roy, written in 1817. 

ROC, or Rock, a fabulous bird, represented as of immense size, and ‘‘able to truss an 
elephant” in its talons. It is perhaps enough to refer to the Arabian Nights’ Entertain: 
ments as to the size and power of the roc. <A belief in its existence prevailed through: 
out the middle ages, and it is noticed in many works of that period. The fables con 
cerning the roc may have originated in exaggerated stories of some of the great eagles, 
or of the Lammergeier. 
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ROCAMBOLE, Aliwm scorodoprasum, a plant of the same genus with garlic, onion, 
leek, etc., and nearly allied to garlic, which it resembles in its habit, although larger. 


ROCCELLA. See ARCHIL. 

ROCH or Rock Aum, aname formerly given to pure alum in mass; but it is now 
applied to a particular variety found at Civita Vecchia, in the Roman states. It is a 
kind of native alum, free from iron, but having a reddish color, derived from the soil in 
which it is found. It is also called Roman, and red alum. A factitious kind is now in 
general use, made of common alum reddened with Armenian bole. 

ROCHAMBEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE DONATIEN DE VIMEUR, Comte de, 1725-1807; a 
French general, early promoted for skill in military maneuvers, distinguished at the 
siege of Maestricht in 1748, and in many subsequent battles. In 1780, with the rank of 
lieut.gen., he was at the head of the expedition of 6,000 French soldiers sent to the 
assistance of the Americans under Washington. The union of the French with the 
American forces accomplished the surrender of the British forces in Yorktown, and vir. 
tually closed the revolutionary war. Congress voted the thanks of the nation to France, 
Rochambeau, and his troops; and presented him with cannon captured at Yorktown. 
In 1783 he was made governor of Picardy and Artois, and in 1791 marshal, He sympa- 
thized with the early work of the French revolution and. served as commander of the 
army of the north under Demouriez, but retired to private life after the execution of 
Louis XVI; was suspected by the Robespierre faction and imprisoned, escaping the 
guillotine by the fall of the dictator in 1793. _He was then released, and when Napoleon 
came to power was restored to his rank and former position. His memoirs in 2 vols. 
were published in 1809 and translated in 1838. 


ROCHDALE, a thriving manufacturing t. of Lancashire, a market-town and parlia. 
mentary and municipal borough, in the valley of the Roche, and built on both sides 
of that stream, 11 m. n.n.e. of Manchester, and 200 m. n.w. of London by railway. 
The parish church, placed on an eminence, and approached by a flight of steps, is a 
venerable edifice, dating from the 12th c., and built partly in late Norman, and partly 
in perpendicular. The other public buildings comprise churches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses for the various dissenting sects. The new town-hall, completed in 1867, is a 
fine building in domestic Gothic style. There is a very successful working men’s co- 
operative association in operation. Many improvements in the architectural and 
sanitary condition of the town have been made within recent years. With all the 
improvements, however, Rochdale is beautiful only in site, and derives its importance 
wholly from its extensive and varied manufactures. The woolen manufacture, intro- 
duced here by a colony of Flemings in the reign of Edward III., is in a prosperous 
state, and is increasing in importance. Cotton is manufactured and there are a number 
of iron foundries and machine works. There is a considerable trade in coal and stone. 
Pop. °91, of municipal borough, 71,401. 

ROCHDALE PIONEERS, (RocHDALE SocrEty OF EQUITABLE PIONEERS). <A society 
organized in the town of Rochdale, Lancashire, England, in the year 1844. It was 
founded by a few flannel-weavers, having all told, between them, a capital of but £28. 
This amount was furnished bysome forty workingmen, who had saved an average of three- 
pence a week. With this sum they hired the ground floor of a small warehouse in a 
back street. The small store was opened, and the members of the organization were fur- 
nished with the necessaries of living at cost. In 25 years the growth of the society 
showed a total of 5560 members, with a capital of more than £81,232. From the one 
store there grew several shops and factories, a library of several thousand volumes, 
together with a hospital for the sick, and care for those who died. The store was insti- 
tuted, not for the profit of capitalists, but for the benefit of members and purchasers. It 
was managed in the name and for the advantage of working-class purchasers. The 
Rochdale savings-bank failed soon after the organization of the company, and the co- 
operative store practically took the place of the suspended bank. During the first years 
of its existence, services were rendered by the promoters of the enterprise, gratuitously. 
As they advanced in success, they employed clerical aid. In the dividing of profits, the 
salaries and expenses being paid, 5 per cent. was paid on all capital invested, a one- 
fortieth part of the remainder allotted to an educational fund, and the balance distrib- 
uted among the members in proportion to their purchases. See Co-OPERATION. 


ROCHEFORT-LUGAY, Victor Henri, Comte de; b. Paris, 18380; of a distin- 
guished family, some of whom had been chancellors of France. His father was a pro- 
nounced royalist; but his mother, a radical sympathizer with political progress of all 
kinds, educated Henri to abhor caste under whatever guise. He was a timid youth of 
feeble health but of rare nervous and mental power. Soon after his graduation he 
became the sole support of his mother and three sisters, finding employment In a gov- 
ernment office in 1851. At this time he was engaged to write theatrical criticisms for 
the Charivari, where he made himself felt by the vigor of his style, and became a favor- 
ite by his brilliant social qualities and wit free from malice. In 1860 baron Haussmann 
procured him an appointment and an improved salary. In 1863 he became one of the 
editors of the Higaro, where his style was recognized as that of an editorial master and 
he signed his articles with his full name. In 1866 he began those rigorous thrusts at the 
Napoleonic government which caused the paper to be interdicted uutil the publisher 
dropped Rochefort from its editorial staff. He then collected his political articles and 
published them in volumes entitled Prangats de la Décadence in 1866, La Grande Bohéme, 
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1867, and Signes du Temps, 1868. The repeal of the most arbitary restrictions on the 
press in 1868 enabled Rochefort to start a journal of his own called the Lanterne, a 
weekly which soon obtained an immense circulation, and brought the government’s 
friends to his attack by law, by defamation, and by personal violence. The 11th num- 
ber was seized, the editor arrested and convicted of disrespect of the government, sen- 
tenced to a year in prison, a fine of 10,000 francs, and deprivation of civil and politicai 
rights. He escaped to Brussels, continued the publication of the Lanterne there; and 
spite of the most rigorous police exclusion it was largely read in France; and by trans- 
lations made into English, German, and Italian papers its articles came into France in a 
thousand ways. In 1869 a district in Paris nominated him for the legislative assembly, 
when Jules Grévy was elected. The same year he was permitted to return to Paris by dis- 
continuing the Lanterne, when he was elected to the assembly and took his seat Dec., 1869. 
He there exhibited his disposition to overthrow the government ; started the Marseillaise, 
in a similar style to the Lanterne, and attracted the animosity that led Pierre Bonaparte 
to murder his associate editor Victor Noir. For editorials immediately following this 
outrage he was again sent to prison, but permitted to appear as a witness at the trial of 
Pierre Bonaparte, where his testimony was given with an unexpected moderation of lan- 

uage. On the break-up of the imperial government following the French defeats in 
1870, Rochefort gained his liberty and became a member of the provisional government. 
After the capitulation of Paris, Jan., 1871, he founded the Mot @ Ordre, which defended 
Gambetta’s policy. Elected to the national assembly at Bordeaux, he remarked that 
“‘this time the republicans shall not be juggled out of the republic.” He imagined 
Thiers not friendly to a republic; and finding his influence, and that of persons still less 
friendly, predominating, he resumed the direction of his journal in Paris and threw him- 
self into the movement to organize in the capital a government opposed to that in Ver- 
sailles. The organizers of that government had no sympathy with the wild spirit of 
destructiveness which ruled in Paris after its defeat, but they were held responsible for 
the consequences. After the surrender of Paris to the national troops, Rochefort was 
tried and condemned for his action, sent to prison, and two years later sent te the penal 
colony of New Caledonia in the Pacific. He escaped with friends in 1874, returned via 
San Francisco, New York, and London, and revived the Lanterne in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The general amnesty of July 11, 1880, permitted his return to Paris, where he 
established a journal named L’Intransigeant. In 1888 he played a prominent part in 
the political agitation caused by the movement in favor of General Boulanger, whom 
Rochefort earnestly supported, and with whom in 1889 he suffered exile. See Po.trTr- 
CAL PARTIES, FRENCH. 

ROCHEFORT-SUR-MER, an important sea-port and naval arsenal of France, in the 
dep. of Charente-Inférieure, stands on the right bank of the Charente, 5 m. from its 
mouth. It is surrounded by ramparts, and protected by forts at the mouth of the river; 
and is a modern, clean, well-built town. Few French towns can be compared with 
Rochefort-sur-Mer for the number and importance of its pubiic works. The harbor, 
which is one of the three Jargest in France, is deep enough to float large vessels at low 
water. Rochefort-sur-Mer has fine wharfs, extensive magazines, dock-yards, rope-walks, 
cannon foundries, and other establishments designed for the manufacture and preserva- 
tion of naval stores and marine apparatus of every kind, including extensive bread and 
biscuit stores. The most celebrated of its many institutions are the marine hospital, 
founded in 1787, and the general civil college. Shipbuilding is the most important 
industry, and some furniture is manufactured. Its convict-prison, which had accommo- 
dation for 1000 prisoners, has been disused since 1852. Pop. ’91, 33,334. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD, an old French family of great celebrity, whose original seat was 
the small town of Larochefoucauld, near Angouléme. The history of the family is 
traced back to 1026, when a certain Foucauld, first seigneur de la Roche, is spoken of 
in a charter of an abbey of Angouléme as vir nobilissimus Fulcaudus. In the religious 
wars of the 16th c., it embraced the cause of the Protestants. Francois, Duc pe L., 
and PRINCE DE MarsiLuac, born 1618, was much attached to literary pursuits ; and 
after having been involved in intrigues against cardinal Richelieu, and in the tumults of 
the Fronde, he retired into private life, cultivated the society of the most eminent 
literary persons of his time, Boileau, Racine, and Moliére, and composed his famous 
Mémoires (Cologne, 1662; Amst. 1723, etc.), in which he gives a simple but masterly 
historic account of the political events of his time. In 1665 he published also his 
Réflexions ow Sentences et Maximes Morales, a work containing 860 detached thoughts, of 
which, perhaps, the most widely celebrated is his definition of hypocrisy, as ‘‘ the 
homage which vice renders to virtue.” The book is regarded as a model of French 
prose, and exhibits much acuteness of observation, and aclear perception of the preva- 
jent corruption and hypocrisy of his time. He died Mar. 17, 1680. His Guores Com- 
plétes were edited by Depping (Par. 1818), and his writings have been commented on by 
a host of critics of the most different schools, as Voltaire, Vinet, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Victor Cousin.—FRANgois ALEXANDRE FR&pERIC, Duc DE L.-Lrancourt, an eminent 
philanthropist, born Jan. 11, 1747, was representative of the nobles of Clermont in the 
states-general, and was a zealous advocate of reform, but sought to preserve the monarchy. 
After the catastrophe of Aug. 10, he fled to England, and lived in great penury, till he 
obtained back, in 1794, some fragments of his property. Henow visited North America, 
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and afterward published his Voyage duns les Htats-Unis d’ Amerique fait en 1795-97 (8 
vols. Par. 1798). Having returned to Paris, he lived for some time in retirement, occu- 
pied only with the extension of vaccination and similar works of benevolence. Napoleon 
restored him his ducal title in 1809. After the restoration, he was made a peer, but soon 
gave offense to the court by opposing its unconstitutional policy. He labored zealously 
in promotion of many patriotic and philanthropic objects. He founded the first savings 


bank in France. He died Mar. 27, 1827. 


ROCHELLE SALT is the popular name of the tartrate of soda and potash, KNa C,H, 
O,+4Hz.0, this salt having been discovered, in 1672, by a Rochelle apothecary named 
Seignette. It occurs, when pure, in colorless transparent prisms, generally eight-sided ; 
and in taste it resembles common salt. It is prepared by neutralizing acid tartrate of 
potash (formerly known as bitartrate) with carbonate of soda. After a neutral solution 
has been obtained, it must be boiled and filtered, and the resulting fluid must be con- 
centrated till a pellicle forms on the surface, when it must: be set aside to crystallize. 
This salt is a mild and efficient laxative, and is less disagreeable to the taste than most of 
the saline purgatives. 


ROCHESTER, city and co. seat of Olmsted co., Minn.; on the Zumbro river and the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad; 90m. s. by e. of St. Paul. It contains one of the 
state hospitals for the insane, German public high school, and hospital libraries, 
academy of Lourdes, and several national banks, and has large agricultural, dairying, 
and horse-breeding interests. Pop. ’90, 5321. 


ROCHESTER, a city in Strafford co., N. H.; on the Cochecho river, and the Boston and 
Maine and the Portland and Rochester railroads; 10 m. n. of Dover. It has a high 
school, public library, Cold Spring park, electric lights, gravity system of waterworks, 
national and savings banks, about 15 churches, and manufactories of shoes, woolen 
goods, leather, and brick. Pop. ’90, 7,396. 


ROCHESTER, a flourishing city of New York and capital of Monroe county, is on the 
Genesee river, 7 miles from its mouth at Lake Ontario, and 229 miles west of Albany, 
in lat. 43° 9’ 22” north, and long. 77° 36’ 51” west. The Erie canal crosses the river 
here by a stone aqueduct 848 feet in length and supported by 7 arches. Unrivaled rail- 
way transportation facilities are afforded by the New York Central and Hudson river 
railroad (which enters the city on elevated tracks) and several of its branches. Rochester 
is also the terminal point of the Rochester and Genesee Valley division of the Erie road, 
and is on the Rochester and Lake Ontario, the Lehigh Valley, the Rome, Watertown, 
and Ogdensburg, the Western New York and Pennsylvania, the Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburg, and the West Shore railroads. 

A few colonists came to the site as early as 1788, but the first permanent settlement 
took place in 1810, under Nathaniel Rochester. ‘Two years later the first frame house 
was erected; in 1817 the village was incorporated as Rochesterville, and in 1834 became 
a chartered city. It is situated on a plateau on both sides of the river, 263 feet above 
the level of Lake Ontario, in the midst of a rich agricultural region and covering an 
area inclusive of suburbs of 175 square miles. The Genesee river has three falls within 
three miles—of 96, 26, and 83 feet respectively— which unite in furnishing magnificent 
water-power to the numerous manufactories. The streets of this prosperous city are 
from 66 to 100 feet in width, well paved, lighted almost entirely by electricity, and 
beautified with handsome shade trees and flowering plants. Many of the private 
residences are detached and surrounded by extensive grounds. Main street, the prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare, crosses the river by a stone bridge. Among prominent 
public buildings and institutions may be mentioned the city hall, of blue limestone, with 
a tower 175 feet high, court house, Warner astronomical observatory, state arsenal, county 
jail, insane asylum, the city and St. Mary’s hospitals, the Rochester, St. Patrick’s, St. 
Joseph’s, St. Mary’s and the Hebrew orphan asylums, the industrial school, church 
home (P. E.), home for the friendless, etc. The Western house of refuge, opened in 
1849, cost $373,000, and has accommodation for 700 inmates. The Western New York 
institution for deaf mutes instructs about 200 pupils annually. St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
several of the churches, Powers’s hotel and Powers’s buildings, with 1000 tenants, an 
art gallery, etc., are all noteworthy edifices. Mt. Hope cemetery contains 200 acres, and 
the cemetery of the Holy Cross (R. C.) 140. The university of Rochester (Bap.), es- 
tablished in 1850, occupies a campus of 23 acres, in the east part of the city. It consists 
of fine buildings of red sandstone, has a library of over 30,000 volumes, and one of the 
most complete geological and mineralogical collections in the country. The Rochester 
theological seminary (Bap.) is housed in two commodious buildings, and the chamber of 
commerce has a grand structure. 

The U.S. census of 1890 reported for Rochester 1892 manufacturing establishments, 
employing $46,301,058 capital and 82,720 persons, paying $16,819,566 for wages and 
$33,320,398 for materials, and having a combined output valued at $65,091,156. The 
leading manufactures are those of clothing, boots and shoes, malt liquors, cigars and 
cigarettes, patent medicines, furniture, and planing mill products. Rochester was 
formerly one of the largest flour-producing places in the world, and the present output 
of its numerous mills has an annual value of nearly $5,000,000. Other important manu- 
factures include carriages and wagons (the largest factory in the United States is estab- 
lished here), photographic materials, India rubber goods, glass ware, perfumery, stoves, 
lamps, agricultural machinery, steam engines, etc. 
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The nursery industry is carried on extensively in the suburbs, and there are two 
immense establishments for the packing and sale of farm and garden seeds. The for- 
eign commerce is carried on chiefly by the lakes. Charlotte, the port at the mouth 
of the river, has a good harbor, and lake vessels can ascend as far as the lowest fall. 
There are nearly 20 national, state, and savings banks, and loan and trust companies. 
Rochester has about 100 churches. The public school system includes a free academy 
and nearly 40 grammar schools, with 640 teachers and an enrollment of over 21,000 
pupils; value of school property, $1,292,000. There are also nearly 50 parochial and 
secondary schools, seminaries, etc. Of 12 libraries of 1,000 volumes each and upward, 
containing an aggregate of 157,000 volumes (1896), the largest are the Reynolds, the 
university of Rochester, the central, and the court of appeals. An excellent supply of 
water is derived from the river and from Canadice and Hemlock lakes. The Rush 
storage reservoir has a capacity of 75,000,000 gallons, and the Mount Hope distributing 
reservoir a capacity of 24,000,000. The water plant is on the Holly system, and cost 
$7,000,000. The city has a bonded debt of over $8,000,000, including a water debt of 
$3,500,000, and an assessed real and personal property valuation of over $106,000,000. 
Pop. 1820, 1500; °60, 48,204; ’80, 89,366; ’90, 183,896. 


ROCHESTER, an episcopal city, parliamentary and municipal borough, and market t. 
of Kent, stands between Chatham (q.v.) on the e., and Strood on the n.w., on the right 
bank of the Medway, 26 m. e.s.e. of London, by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
railway. Together with Chatham and Strood, it forms in effect one large town. The 
city is surrounded on two sides by the river; and its ancient castle and cathedral, the 
numerous martello towers along its shores, and the works connected with the Chatham 
lines of fortification, render its appearance highly striking. The bishopric of Rochester 
was founded in 604; but the early Saxon cathedral suffered from the ravages of the 
Danes, and was in a completely ruined condition at the time of the Norman conquest. 
Gundulf, who was consecrated bishop of Rochester in 1077, began to rebuild the cathe- 
dra] and the priory connected with it; the dormitory, chapter-house, and refectary were 
added under the succeeding bishop; and the new cathedral was dedicated in 1130, in 
presence of the king and a great company of bishops. The cathedral, the nave and 
crypt of which are Norman, and the choir and transepts early English, is 306 ft. long, 
and the western transept is 120 ft., and the nave and choir 68 ft. broad. Of the ancient 
Norman priory, only a small fragment remains. The castle, crowning an eminence, 
and overlooking the cathedral, is a Norman keep, built in a wonderfully strong and 
solid style of masonry. In 1883 it was purchased by the city government, and its grounds 
were turned into a public garden overlooking the Medway. There are naval and mili- 
tary establishments in the city, and manufactures of oil and oil cake and of agricultural 
implements and traction engines are carried on. 


ROCHESTER, Joun Wriimot, second Earl of, has left a name notorious for wit and 
profligacy. He was b. April 10, 1648, at Ditchley, Oxfordshire, his father being Henry, 
first earl, better known as the lord Wilmot of Clarendon’s History. He was entered of 
Wadham college, Oxford, when only 12 years of age; and at 14 was, with other persons 
of rank, made m.A. by lord Clarendon in person. After traveling in France and Italy, 
he attached himself to the court, and rose high in favor with Charles I1., who made him 
one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, and comptroller of Woodstock park. In 1665 
he went to sea in the fleet commanded by the earl of Sandwich, and behaved at Bergen 
with great intrepidity. His account of the attack is described in a letter to his mother 
given in Wordsworth’s “eclesiastical Biography. He had entered into a formal engage- 
ment with his friend Mr. Windham, ‘‘not without the ceremonies of religion, that if 
either of them died, he should appear, and give the other notice of the future state, if 
there was any.” Windham was killed in the action, but did not afterward disturb the 
repose of his friend. Rochester incurred the displeasure of the king, and was committed 
to the Tower, for the forcible abduction of a celebrated beauty and heiress, Miss Mallett, 
who was rescued by her friends, but whom he subsequently married before he was 20 
years old. His wit and love of pleasure made him the favorite of a dissolute court. He 
once harangued the populace as a mountebank from a stage on Tower hill, and is said 
to have occasionally persuaded the ‘“‘merry monarch” to disguise his rank, and accom- 
pany him in the pursuit of frolic and adventure. His genius and activity of mind led 
him to withdraw at times from scenes of gallantry and licentious merriment. He culti- 
vated the muses with success, and Anthony Wood speaks of him as the greatest scholar 
among the nobility of his day. As he grew older, he gave less of his time to study, and 
more to the company of vicious companions, and indulgence in wine. His constitution 
being undermined by excess and voluptuousness, he died in 1680, at the age of 32. 
Bishop Burnet has left an interesting account of his death under the title of Some Pas- 
sages of the Life and Death of John, Harl of Rochester, from which it appears that he became 
a sincere convert to the truth of Christianity, and sincerely repented his immoral and 
dissolute courses. He wrote some love-songs, an elegant Imitation of Horace on Lucilius, 
a Satire against Man, in which he is much indebted to Boileau, and an Essay on Nothing. 


ROCHESTER, NATHANIEL, 1752-1831; b. Va.; merchant at Hillsboro, N. C.; maj. 
and commis.-gen. in the revolutionary war. He led the forces which captured the 
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British Gen. McDonald and his regiment of Scots at Wilmington. He was a member of 
the convention which framed the constitution of North Carolina. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Maryland and engaged in manufacturing at Hagarstown. In 1800 he became 
the owner of large tracts of land on the banks of the Genesee river, and settled in 
Rochester, N. Y., which was named in his honor. 

ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, in the city of Rochester, N. Y.; founded in 1850 by 
Baptists, but not as a sectarian institution, since many of its trustees and professors 
have been from the first members of other denominations. Its campus is a beautiful 
park of twenty-four acres in the finest part of the city. It possesses three imposing 
structures of dark red sandstone: Sibley hall, containing the library of 31,000 volumes, 
and the museums of geology and mineralogy, with 40,000 specimens; Anderson hall, 
containing the chapel, lecture rooms, and professors’ offices; and the Reynolds labora- 
tory, devoted entirely to the chemical department. Three beautiful chapter houses, 
owned by the Greek letter societies, front on the campus. _The treasurer’s report for 
1897 shows the total value of the property to be $1,208,674.28. Number of professors 
in 1897, 14; students, 185. Samuel A. Lattimore, PH.D., LL.D., acting president. 

RO'CHET (Lat. rochetus, or rochettus), a portion of the church costume of bishops, 
abbots, prelates, canons of certain privileged chapters, and some other dignitaries. Itis 
usually of lawn or lace, and is of the form of a surplice, but with close-fitting sleeves, 
In the Latin church its use is very ancient, although its form has varied at different 
times. In the first prayer-book of Edward VI., which preserved a considerable part of 
the Roman episcopal costume, the rochet was ordered to be worn by bishops in the com- 
munion service. The rochet, however, must not be confounded, as is often done by 
writers on clerical costume, with the dalmatic and tunic, tight and close-fitting vest- 
ments of colored silk, worn by bishops under the planeta (q.v.). 


ROCHETTE, Diéstré Raovn, 1789-1854; b. and educated at Bourges; in Paris, at 
the age of 21, he assisted Guizot in the professorship of modern history in 1815; editor 
of the Journal des Savans in 1816, and in various government service until 1828, when he 
was a member of the scientific commission to the Morea. His Lectwres on Ancient Art, 
translated into English, were published in London, 1854. 


ROCK. Though popularly restricted to masses of indurated matter, this term is 
extended by geologists to all substances which make up the crust of the earth, whether 
they be loose and friable like soil and sand, or compact and indurated like limestone and 
granite. The rocks of the earth’s crust will be found described under the heada 
AQuEous and Ienrous Rocks, to which the reader is referred. 


ROCK, a kind of sweetmeat, made of sugar, sometimes mixed with almonds and 
various flavoring materials. The sugar is first boiled, and then poured out upon a cold 
marble slab, and worked up into a rough mass.—The term is also frequently applied to 
another form of sweetmeat, in which the sugar, whilst hot and soft, is pulled repeatedly 
over a smooth iron hook, until it becomes white and porous. ‘This is also flavored with 
peppermint or other essences. 


ROCK, a co. in s.w. Minnesota, adjoining Iowa, watered by Rock river, and Chan- 
narambe and Beaver creeks, on a branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha railroad; about 470 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 6817, chiefly of American birth. The sur- 
face is rolling. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are wheat, corn, grass, 
oats, and live stock. Co. seat, Luverne. 

ROOK, aco. in w. Nebraska. Pop. ’90, 3083. Area, 856 sq.m. Co. seat, Bassett. 


ROCK, as. co. in Wisconsin, bordering on Illinois; crossed by the Chicago and North- 
western, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads. It is drained by Turtle 
and Sugar creeks, and by Rock river, which runs through the center and divides the 
county; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 48,220. The surface is mostly level, and abounds in rich 
prairie land—that lying e. of the river being known as Rock prairie. The soil is fertile, 
and tobacco, hops, wool, grain, and honey are the principal products; horses, sheep, 
cattle, and swine are raised in great numbers. It contains numerous manufactories of 
agricultural implements, machinery, furniture, carriages and wagons, also flour mills. 
Co. seat, Janesville. 

ROCKALL stands on a sand-bank in the north Atlantic ocean; this bank is nearly 100 
m. in length, and 40 in breadth. The rock itself is situate in 57° 35’ n. lat., 18° 40’ w. 
long., about 300 m. w. of north Uist, in the outer Hebrides, and is of a rounded form, 
rising about 18 or 20 ft. above the sea. It is frequented by large flocks of sea-birds, and 
the place was found some years ago to be surrounded by considerable shoals of the larger 
kinds of fish, chiefly gadide and pleuronectide. 

ROCKAWAY, a borough in Morris co., N. J.; on the Morris canal and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, and the Central of New Jersey railroads; 40 miles w. by n. 
of New York It has foundry and machine shops, bleaching, dyeing, and print works, 
and bicycle, axe and carriage factories. Pop. ’90, 6,033. 

ROCKBRIDGE. a co. of w. Virginia, bounded by the Blue Ridge on the s.é., forms 
a part of the great valley of Virginia. It is intersected by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad; and drained by the North, South,*Calf Pasture, and James rivers; 750 sq. m.;3 
pop. 790, 23,062. The surface is mountainous, with forests of maple, chestnut, oak, and 
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tulip trees. The soil is very fertile; main productions are corn, wheat, oats, hay, wool, 
tobacco, and sorghum. It contains manufactories of tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware, 
and tanneries for tanned and curried leather, and numerous flour mills. The county 
derives its name from a natural arch formed of rocks, in the southern part, which rises 
some 200 ft., and spans Cedar creek. The James River canal passes through the southern 
part. Co, seat, Lexington. 


ROCK BUTTER, a mineral substance, consisting of alum (q.v.), mixed with alumina 
and oxide of iron, of a pasty consistency, and appearing as an exudation oozing out of 
rocks which contain alum, It is always greasy to the touch, but is often hard enough to 
exhibit a straight foliated fracture. It is very easily broken. It occurs in most of the 
places where alum is procured. 


ROCK CASTLE, a co. in s.e. central Kentucky; drained by the Rock Castle and 
Dick’s rivers; traversed by the Louisville and Nashville railroad; 280 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
9841, chiefly of American birth, with colored. The surface is uneven and heavily 
wooded; corn, grass, oats, and pork are the staples. Bituminous coal is found. Co. 
seat, Mount Vernon. 


ROCK, COCK oF tun, Rupicola auvrantia, a bird of the order ¢nsessores,; tribe dentirostres; 
family pépride (manakins, etc.), regarded by many as a sub-family of ampelide. The 
pipride, or manakins, are a pretty large group of birds, many of them of very curious 
and beautiful plumage, most of them inhabitants of America, and only of the tropical 
parts of it. They have the bill broad at the base, the nostrils at the side nearly hidden 
by feathers; the wings rather short, but pointed; the tail very short and even; the legs 
(tars) long and slender. In the genus rupicola, the bill is strong; and the species some- 
times called rock-manakins are comparatively large birds, having a double vertical crest 
on the head, with the feathers disposed in a fan-like manner. The cock of the rock isa 
native of Guiana and of other north-eastern parts of South America. It is remarkable 
for its bright orange-colored plumage—the quill-feathers of the wings, however, being 
black, and the tail tipped with yellow—its large crest overhanging the bill, and its wary 
habits. It is a solitary bird, inhabiting rocky places, retiring into a hiding-place during 
the day, and coming forth to feed at sunrise and sunset. The tips of the crest-feathers 
are tinged with brown and yellow. The wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts are loose 
flowing plumes, giving a resemblance to gallinaceous birds. The size is about that of a 
common pigeon.—The Peruvian cock of the rock (R. Peruviana) is less brilliant in 
plumage than the Guiana species. 


ROCK CRYSTAL, a popular and partly also a scientific name for the finest and purest 
quartz (q.v.), seldom applied, however, to small crystals which are mere six-sided pyra- 
mids, but more generally to those in which the six-sided prism is well developed. The 
name is sometimes limited to colorless and perfectly transparent quartz, but is also more 
rarely extended to that which is violet or amethystine (amethyst, q.v.), red (Bohemian 
ruby or Silesian ruby), wine-yellow (eitrin or gold topaz), brown or smoky (smoke quartz, 
Cairngorm stone), etc. ‘The beauty of specimens of rock crystal is sometimes very great. 
The crystals are sometimes slender, crossing and penetrating each other in exquisite 
groups. ‘They sometimes inclose other substances, which are beautifully seen through 
the transparent rock crystal, as slender hair-like or needle-like crystals of hornblende, 
asbestos, oxide of iron, rutile or oxide of titanium, oxide of manganese, etc., and such 
specimens are known by various fanciful names, as Thetis’s hair-stone, Venus’s hatr-stone, 
Venus’s pencils, Cupid’s net, Cupid’s arrows, etc.; and sometimes the inclosed substances 
are small spangles of iron-glance, or crystals of iron pyrites, or native silver in fern-like 
leaves, or spangles of gold. Very large crystals of perfectiy pure rock crystal are some- 
times found. One found in the Alps, and which was among the treasures carried from 
Italy by the French in 1797, is 3 ft. in diameter, and weighs 8 cwt, Rock crystal was 
prized by the ancients, and was used by them, as it still is, for vases, cups, seals, etc. 
An important modern use of it is for lenses of spectacles, etc., its hardness rendering it 
much less liable to be scratched than glass. Lenses of rock crystal are often called pebble 
lenses. 


ROCKDALE, a co. in n. central Georgia ; drained by the Ocmulgee river; traversed 
by the Georgia railroad ; 126 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 6818, chiefly of American birth, inclu. col- 
ored. The surface is uneven and not very fertile. The county was formed within the 
last ten years. Gold and iron are found in small quantities. Co. seat, Conyers. 


ROCKET, a name given to a number of plants of the natural order cructfere and 
belonging to the genera brassica, sisymbrium, erysimum, barbarea, hesperis, etc. —GARDEN 
Rocker (brassica eruca, or eruca sativa) is an annual plant, a native of Austria, with stem 
2 ft. high, upright and branching; the leaves smooth, succulent, cut, and toothed. 
When in flower, it has a strong, peculiar, and disagreeable smell; but when it is very 

oung, this smell is almost imperceptible, and the leaves are used as a salad, for which 
it is frequently sown on the continent of Europe, and was formerly cultivated also in 
Britain.—The name GARDEN Rocker is also given to hesper’s matronalis, also called 
Dame’s violet (q.v.), a favorite ornament of our flower-border.—The YELLOW RockeET 
of our flower-borders 1s a double-flowered variety of barbarea vulgaris (see CRESS).— 
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The WiLD Rooker (sisymbrium. officinale, or erysimum officinale) is common in Britain, 
and is sometimes sown and used as a spring pot-herb. 


ROCKET is a firearm capable of taking effect at a long range. The rocket consists 
of a light tubular case of pasteboard, or thin metal, charged to the muzzle with a compo- 
sition consisting of saltpeter 68 parts, sulphur 12 parts, charcoal or mealed powder 82 
parts. This composition is rammed hard into the case, the center being left void. To 
the rocket is attached a long stick, which serves (like the tail of a kite) to straighten its 
course. See PyrorecHny. When lighted at the end the stream of gases propels the 
mass on the principle explained under BARKER’s Minu. As a mere firework, rockets 
are made of a few ounces in weight: as intended to throw light upon a town or a hostile 
work, they average from 4 lb. to 2 lb. These light rockets were improved by sir 
William Congreve, who so contrived them, that, when over the necessary point the 
rocket discharged a number of light balls, which burned in the air for several minutes 
with great brilliancy, while others at the same point released small parachutes, which 
sustained a bright light for a still longer time. But sir William Congreve did more: he 
converted the rocket into a terrible weapon of war, with ranges which no ordnance of 
that day could attain. Discarding the small sizes, he made 12-lb., 18-lb., and 32-lb. 
rockets, which he charged with canister-shot, bullets, and other missiles. The stick for 
a 32-lb. rocket is 18 ft. in length, and the maximum range 3,500 yards. The range can 
be also increased by discharging the rocket from a cannon, with a time-fuse to ignite it 
at the cannon’s utmost range, when the rocket commences its own course. As missiles, 
these rockets are found to annoy most seriously the defenders in any fortified work, 
and, in a bombardment, they speedily set houses and buildings on fire. In the field, 
also, the plunging, ricochetting motion of the rocket greatly disturbs both cavalry and 
infantry. The Congreve rockets were first tried on actual service, and with fatal effect, 
at the attack on Copenhagen in 1807. One great advantage in a rocket is, that it has no 
recoil against the stand from which it is fired; the largest rocket may therefore be dis- 
charged without danger from the smallest boat; consequently, in naval attacks on mari- 
time fortresses, a flotilla of rocket-boats is a very common auxiliary. For the use of 
rockets in shipwrecks, see Lire MORTARS AND ROCKETS. 


ROCK-FISH. See WRASSE. 
ROCKFISH, a magisterial dist., Nelson co., Va. Pop. ’90, 415%. 


ROCKFORD, city and co. seat of Winnebago co., Il.; on the Rock river and the Bur- 
lington Route, Chicago and Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and the 
Illinois Central railroads; 92 miles w. of Chicago. It contains Rockford college, [linois 
art school, business college, high and graded schools, U. 8. government building, three 
public parks, four railroad and three highway bridges, electric light plant, waterworks 
supplied from artesian wells, over 25 churches, public library, hospital, sanitarium, and 
several national banks. The U.S. census of 1890 reported for Rockford, 246 manufac- 
turing establishments, employing $7,715,069 capital and 5,228 persons, paying $2,474,703 
for wages and $4,248,001 for materials, and having a combined output valued at $8,888,904. 
The principal manufactures are cotton goods, furniture, mantels, plows, watches, tanned 
leather, electrical apparatus, gas stoves, mirror plates, boots and shoes, paper, pumps, 
hosiery, tools, etc. Manufacturing is greatly facilitated by a dam across the river, which 
provides excellent water power. The city was settled in 1836, incorporated under the 
general state law in 1880, and enlarged by the annexation of suburbs in 1890. It has a 
bonded debt of over $300,000, and a total valuation (at 4 to 4 actual value) of over 
$6,000,000. Pop. ’90, 23,584. 


ROCKHAMPTON, is a seaport city of Queensland (q. v.), on Fitzroy river, 175 miles 
s.s.e. of Mackay; pop. ’91, 11,629. It is the outlet for a large portion of central Queens- 
land and is the port of the Morgan gold field. 


ROCKINGHAM, a co. in extreme s.e. New Hampshire, adjoining Massachusetts; 
bounded e. by the, Atlantic; drained by the Lamprey and Piscataqua rivers; intersected 
by several branches of the Boston and Maine railroad; 709 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 49,650, 
chiefly of American birth. The surface is rugged and fairly fertile; corn, potatoes, 


wheat, hay, dairy products, and maple sugar are the staples. Co. seats, Portsmouth 
and Exeter. 


ROCKINGHAM, an. co. of North Carolina, on the Virginia border, intersected by the 
Southern railroad; drained by the Dan and Haw rivers; 608 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 25,365, 
The surface is undulating, and partly covered with forests; the soil is fertile. The 
principal productions are corn, tobacco, sweet potatoes, honey, butter, and cattle. It 
contains 12 manufactories of chewing tobacco. Co. seat, Wentworth. 


ROCKINGHAM, a co. in n.w. Virginia; drained by the Shenandoah and its branches; 
traversed by a branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 883 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 31,299, 
chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The county lies in a valley, and on the s.e, 
slope of the Blue Ridge mountains; the soil is very rich; tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, and 
pork are the staples. Co. seat, Harrisonburg. 


ROCKINGHAM, CHARLES WATSON WENTWORTH, Marquis of, 1730-82; created earl 
‘of Malton in the Irish peerage in 1750, He immediately entered the house of lords. 
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He was a constitutional whig, and though not a man of marked talent had a great 
political influence on account of his wealth, his family connection, and his known mode- 
ration. He was first lord of the treasury and prime-minister 1765-66, and again from 
the resignation of lord North in 1782 till his own death. Under his administration the 
stamp act was repealed; the repeal being joined to an act asserting the power of par- 
liament over the colonies. 


ROCKING-STONES, or LoGe@ans, are large masses of rock so finely poised as to move 
backward and forward with the slightest impulse. They occur in nearly every coun- 
try. Some of them appear to be natural, others artificial; the latter seem to have been 
formed by cutting away a mass of rock round the center-point of its base. The former 
are Chiefly granitic rocks, in which feldspar and porphyry are abundantly present; and 
these ingredients becoming rapidly decomposed, and the dust and sand washed away by 
rains, what was formerly a solid rock, soon assumes the appearance of a group of 
irregularly-shaped pillars, having a rhomboidal horizontal section, and separated into 
portions by horizontal and vertical fissures. As decay proceeds, the edges of the blocks 
forming the pillar are first attacked and disappear, as is also the case with greenstone and 
basalt, and the pillar now becomes a pile of two or more spheroidal rocks, resting one 
upon the other. Should a mass of rock be so situated as to preserve its equilibrium in 
spite of the gradual diminution of its base or point of support, arocking-stone or loggan 
is the result. For an exposition of the principle regulating the stability of equilibrium 
of rocking-stones, see STABILITY. Various explanations have been given of the uses of 
these singular objects. They are supposed to have been used in very early times for 
purposes of divination, the number of vibrations determining the oracle; hence it came 
to be believed that sanctity was acquired by walking round them. 

Some rocking-stones occur near to remains of ancient fortifications, which seems to 
bear out a statement in one of the poems of Ossian, that the bards walked round the 
stone singing, and made it move as an oracle of the fate of battle. In Greece, rocking- 
stones occur as funeral monuments, and are generally found on conspicuous places near 
the sea. Rocking-stones are numerous in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cornwall, and Wales. 
One near Land’s End, in Cornwall, has been computed to weigh no less than 90 tons. 
Near Warton Crag, Lancashire, are no less than seven of these stones. In Scotland, 
they occur in the parishes of Kirkmichael, Dron, and Abernethy, Perthshire, and in the 
parish of Kells, Kirkcudbrightshire. In Ireland they are found in many places; one 
situated at a place called Islandmagee, on Brown’s bay, is popularly believed to acquire 
a rocking tremulous motion at the approach of sinners and malefactors. 


ROCK ISLAND, a co. in n.w. Illinois, bounded on the n.w. by the Mississippi river, 
drained by Rock river, crossed by the railroads centring at Rock Island (q.v.); about 
440 sq.m.; pop. 790, 41,917, chiefly of American birth. The surface is somewhat uneven. 
The soil is fertile. The principal productions are corn, wheat, and live stock. Co. seat, 
Rock Island. 

ROCK ISLAND, city and co. seat of Rock Island co., Ill.; on the Mississippi river and 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Rock Island and Peoria, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul and the Burlington Route railroads; 80 miles n.w. of Peoria, It is 
opposite the w. end of Rock Island, which is a heavily timbered island of about 1000 
acres, belonging to the United States, and having the central U. 8. armory and arsenal. 
A steel bridge with the heaviest draw in the country spans the Mississippi here. ‘The 
upper rapids run from 3 m, below to 16 m. above Moline. The great dam at that point 
furnishes a water-power said to be equal to the combined water-power of New England. 
The manufacturing interests are important and rapidly growing. Among them are 
lumber-mills, breweries, machine-shops, foundries, manufactories of glass, stoves, soap, 
farming implements, etc. There are electric street railroads, electric lights, water- 
works on the Holly system and owned by the city, about 15 churches. Augustana col- 
lege and theological seminary (Lutheran), national, state, and private banks, and large 
commercial interests. Pop. ’90, 18,634. 


ROCKLAND, a co. in s.e. New York, bordered on the e. by Tappan bay, a part of 
the Hudson river, on the s.w. by New Jersey; crossed by the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western, and the New Jersey and New York railroads; intersected by the Ramapo 
and Hackensack rivers, which rise here; 200 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 35,162, The surface is 
mountainous and the soil fertile. The Ramapo mountains in the w. part are bleak and 
barren, with some elevations of 1000 ft.; in the e. the Highlands extend along the Hud- 
son. Granite, gneiss, limestone, and red sandstone are found here, the latter being 
extensively quarried for building purposes. Brick and lime are manufactured, and the 
agricultural interests are small; hay, butter, and corn are the main productions. Co. 
seat, New City. 


ROCKLAND, city and co. seat of Knox co., Me.; on the Atlantic coast at the mouth 
of Penobscot bay and on the Maine Central railroad; 50 miles e. of Bath. It has a 
large harbor which has been improved by the construction of a granite breakwater, and 
contains a U. S. government building, public library, high and graded schools, water- 
works supplied by gravity from a lake seven miles distant, electric light and street rail- 
road plants, and national and state banks. The principal industry is the manufacture 
of lime. Near by are large quarries of excellent granite, from which the stone used in 
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the construction of the New York and Cincinnati post-offices, the U. S. custom-house 
at St. Louis, and other government buildings, was obtained. Pop. ’90, 8,174. 


ROCKLAND, a town in Plymouth co., Mass.; on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford railroad; 20 miles s. of Boston. It has electric lights and street railroads, 
national and savings banks, public library, and manufactories of boots and shoes, 
machinery, tacks, and polishes and dressings. Pop. ’90, 5,213. 


ROCKLAND LAKE, a beautiful sheet of water in Rockland co., N. Y., 35 m. n. of 
New York city, 1 m. from the Hudson, and 160 ft. above its surface. It is celebrated 
for furnishing a large quantity of pure ice, for the supply of New York, and for export. 


ROCKLING, Mofella, a genus of fishes of the cod and haddock family (gadide), having 
an elongated body, compressed toward the tail; the first dorsal fin very slightly ele- 
vated and very delicate; the second dorsal and the anal fins long, continued almost 
to the tail fin. Several species are found on the British coasts, and are distinguished 
among other things by the number of their barbules—three, four or five. The largest 
of them is never more than 19 or 20 in. long; the smallest, the MACKEREL MIDGE 
(Mf, glauca), only about an inch and a quarter. None of the species is much regarded 
by fishermen, one reason being that decomposition takes place very rapidly after they 
are taken out of the water, although, when quite fresh, they are not bad for the table. 


ROCKPORT, town and co. seat of Spencer co., Ind.; on the Ohio river and the Louis- 
ville, Evansville, and St. Louis railroad; 40 miles e. by s. of Evansville. It has water- 
works supplied from the river, electric lights, state banks, several churches, weekly 
newspapers, flour mills, and ice machine, chair, school supplies, and basket factories. 
Pop. ’90, 2,314. 


ROCKPORT, a town in Essex co., Mass., on the Atlantic ocean, 33 miles n.e. of Boston, 
and on the Boston and Maine railroad, has a public library, several churches, national 
and savings banks, numerous hotels and boarding houses, and a newspaper office. The 
chief occupations are fishing, farming and granite quarrying, and there are manufactures 
of organs, isinglass, and cotton goods. Pigeon cove, a favorite summer resort, is in 
Rockport. Pop. of town, ’90, 4,087. 


ROCK RIVER rises in the south-eastern portion of Wisconsin, and runs s.w. into 
Illinois, thence s.w., and empties itself into the Mississippi 3 m. below Rock Island. 
Its course of 350 m. is through one of the most beautiful and fertile regions in the 
world, known as the *‘ Rock River country.”’ Its frequent falls give abundant water- 
power. 

ROCK-SALT is common salt (chloride of sodium) occurring as a mineral and in a solid 
form. It is always mixed with various impurities. It is found massive or crystallized, 
its crystals generally cubes, its masses very often either granular or fibrous. It is white, 
gray, or, owing to the presence of impurities, more rarely red, violet, blue, or striped. 
For its chemical and other qualities, see Saur. It is a very extensively-diffused mineral, 
and in some places forms great rock and even mountain masses. A hill of rock-salt near 
Montserrat, in Spain, is 500 ft. high. The island of Ormuz, in the Persian gulf, is 
formed of rock-salt. The Indus, in the upper part of its course, forces its way through 
hills of rock-salt, rising in cliffs 100 ft. above the river. In many parts of the world 
rock-salt is found in beds under the soil or other rocks. Those of Cheshire in England 
are particularly celebrated, as at present yielding almost all the salt used in Britain, great 
part of which is pumped from them in the form of brine. Part is also obtained by 
mining, as at Northwich. Tie mines of Wieliczka in Poland are of great extent. The 
workings are at depths varying from 200 to 740 ft., and the salt at the deepest working 
is the purest. Some of the chambers in the mines are said to be 300 ft. high. Blasting 
by gunpowder is often necessary in the mining operations. The mines give employment 
to 1200 or 1400 workmen; and they have been wrought for centuries. Vast quantities 
of rock-salt occur in many parts of Asia, Africa, and America. In Caramania and 
Arabia, rock-salt is sometimes used for building houses, the dryness of the climate 
rendering its solubility unimportant.—The salt which crystallizes on the margins and 
bottoms of salt lakes may be regarded as a variety of rock-salt. Concerning the salt of 
the ocean, the salt found in many desert regions as an effervescence on the ground or on 
rocks, the salt with which sandstone and other rocks are impregnated, etc., see SALT. 


ROCK-SOAP, a mineral consisting of silica, alumina, peroxide of iron, and water, the 
silica nearly one-half, the alumina and the water sometimes nearly each one-fourth of 
the whole. It is earthy, easily broken, black or nearly so, very soft, and easily cut with 
a knife, is greasy to the touch, and adheres strongly to the tongue. It is valued by 
painters for crayons. It is found in a number of places on the continent of Europe, and 
occurs in trap rocks in the isle of Skye. It is only found massive. 


ROCKVILLE, a city in Tolland co., Conn.; on the New York and New England rail- 
road, 17 miles n.e. of Hartford. It has churches, a high school, an opera house, national 
and savings banks, newspapers, electric lights, and waterworks. There are manufac- 
tories of woolen, cotton, silk, and knit goods, envelopes, etc., for which the water- 
power is furnished by Hockanum river. Pop. ’90, 7,772. 
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ROCKWALL, a co. in n.e. Texas, drained by branches of the Sabine and Trinity 
rivers; about 150 sq.m. ; pop. 790, 5972, chiefly of American birth. The surface is 
mostly rolling prairie. The soil is fertile. The principal productions are wheat and 
corn, Co. seat, Rockwall. 


ROCK-WORK, an ornamental structure often introduced into gardens, for the culti- 
vation of plants such as grow on or amongst rocks. It is made of rough blocks of stone 
rudely piled together, with earth, etc. Simple as it seems, it is very difficult of con- 
struction; and too often, after much expense, it has a paltry and ridiculous appearance. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS, that portion of the great ranges of mountains in the central 
and western portions of North America which lies in the United States and British 
possessions, a continuation of the Cordilleras of Mexico, between the Pacific ocean and 
105° w. long., and reaching from Mexico to the Arctic ocean. In the United States the 
Rocky mountains extend over a breadth of 1000 m., and cover an area of 980,000 sq. 
miles. From lat. 32° to 40°n., the ranges bear nearly n. and s.; between lat. 40° and 45° n., 
their course is n.w.; then, after a more northerly bend, they keep a course nearly parallel 
to that of the Pacific, with many detached ranges and peaks, one of which, mount Elias, 
lat. 61° n., long. 141° w., is 17,800 ft. high, and marks the boundary-line of longitude 
between Alaska and the British possessions. Mount Shasta, in the coast-range in North 
California, is 14,000 ft. high ; Fremont’s Peak, near the western boundary of Wyoming, 
and the sources of the Yellowstone and Colorado rivers, is 13,570 feet. In British Co- 
lumbia, Mount Brown, lat. 53°, is 16,000 ft.; and Mount Hooker, 15,700 feet. The passes 
have elevations of 6,000 to 7,000 ft., and a vast territory is from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. The central range of the Rocky mountains forms the ridge which 
divides the rivers that fall into the Pacific from those that fallinto the Arctic ocean, Hud- 
son’s bay, and the gulf of Mexico, and whose head-waters are often interlocked; but 
between the eastern and western ranges lie the territory of Utah and the state of Nevada, 
in which are large rivers having no other outlets than lakes, generally salt, as Great Salt 
Jake in Utah, and Humboldt’s lake, the outlet of Humboldt’s river, in Nevada. The 
tops of the higher ranges are covered with perpetual snow, and their lower regions 
abound with artemesias, odoriferous plants, and sunflowers. The rocks are metamor- 
phic gneiss, granites, porphyries, mica and talcose slates, and gold-bearing quartz, with 
deposits of mercury, silver, carboniferous limestone, coal, and petroleum. Anthracite 
and copper have been found in New Mexico. Explorations and surveys of the vast extent 
of elevated plateaus, and the many separate ranges of this mountain system, have been 
made by the U. 8S. government with exceeding thoroughness. Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Utah, with the portion of the range which traverses them, have nearly 
complete scientific surveys, including their topographical and geologic features. The 
parts of the range traversing Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and Washington are 
less advanced in their surveys, which are still in progress. The first comprehensive 
exploration of this central part of the continent was made by Capts. Lewis and Clarke 
in 1803-6 under the direction of President Jefferson, in connection with their explora- 
tion of the upper Missouri and the Columbia rivers. Maj. Z. M. Pike in 1805-7 trav- 
ersed the plains to Pike’s peak (named after him), discovered the head-waters of the 
Arkansas in the heart of the range in Colorado, and crossed into the great basin on the 
w. side of the range. In 1819-23 Col. 8. H. Long was sent with a party to make a 
scientific survey of the same region; the peak n.w. of Denver was named in his honor. 
The rea] first explorers of all the great interior parts of the continent were the hunters 
and trappers employed by the British and American fur companies, the latter operating 
from St. Louis. The most extensive explorations by any one scientific party, however, 
were made in the three expeditions led by Col. John C. Fremont under government 
authority. The first in the winter of 1842-43 made a survey of the South pass and dis- 
covered the Wind River mountains, the highest peak of which Fremont ascended and 
measured, and it received his name. The second expedition started in May, 1848, and 
explored the route by Bridger’s pass over the mountains, located the Great Basin of Salt 
lake, and crossed to the Columbia river, returning by the way of the Great Basin. In 
1846 Gen. P. Kearney traversed the Rocky mountains with a military party to Cali- 
fornia, and returned overland in 1847. Fremont’s last explorations were in 1848 up the 
Rio Grande from Santa Fé and thence across the great chain w. to the Great Basin. In 
1853 the government ordered extensive suiveys in the Rocky mountain country, the 
results of which are contained in 18 vols. of maps and reports. These were the bases of 
the support given by the government to the construction of the Union Pacific railway 
1866-70. The U. 8. scientific surveys completed and in progress, under the direction of 
Prof, Hayden, I. W. Powell, Clarence King, and other able scientists, will be almost 
unequaled in their completeness. The search for the precious metals also fills the region’ 
with an advance corps of unscientific explorers. 

The vastness of area of the Rocky mountains, their erratic and widely separated 
ranges, spurs, and groups of mountains, and the extent of the great plateaus at high 
elevations, impress the mind far more than their picturesqueness or scenic character. 
The Andes in South America form a much loftier and narrower chain. Persons famil- 
iar with them, or with the Alps, find the scenery of the Rocky mountains relatively 
tame, ‘Travelers by the Union Pacific railway which gains the first continental divide 
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at Bridger’s ‘‘ pass,” at an altitude of 7,000 ft., are astonished to see a broad rolling 
gravelly plain stretching away on all sides, and the mountains forming the horizon 
apparently of no great height. Rising from a base of plains 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above the 
sea, the mountains only begin at those levels. 

The Rocky mountains are the summit divide of North America, and a continuation 
of the chain of the Andes of South America. At the isthmus of Darien, sinking to a 
minimum elevation of 100 ft. above the sea, they increase in height northward through 
Central America, where their well-watered summits, on the Pacific side in Costa Rica, 
have the most delightful of climates. In Guatemala they rise into the volcanic elevations 
of Fuego and Agua, 13,000 and 14,000 ft. high respectively ; and thence into Mexico, where, 
in lat. 19°, the chain is 800 m. wide and rises into the loftiest elevations of the continent, 
in a chain of mountains running e. and w., forming the volcanoes of Popocatepetl, 17,- 
540 ft.; Orizaba, 17,176 ft.; Toluca, 16,610 ft.; and Iztaccihuatl, 15,705 feet. North of 
this loftiest part, between the eastern and the western declivities of the great mountain 
mass, is the plateau of Mexico, a comparatively level plain from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. above 
the sea (averaging 5,000 ft.) extending from the city of Mexico 1200 m. northerly to the 
United States line, of a width varying from: 200 to 500 miles. See Mrxico. The 
highest part, or main chain, where it enters the United States from western Chihuahua, 
is known as the Sierra Madre, and is there 180 m. in breadth, of purely mountain 
country, the highest parts of which are about 8,000 ft. above the sea. The eastern 
slopes are well-watered and fertile. Cotton and the grape are grown on the lower 
parts. The Sierra Madre mountains spread into a number of branching ranges in 
Arizona, difficult to classify; nowhere rising into mountains of so great height as in 
southern Mexico or Colorado, and forming elevated plateaus of a more irregular char- 
acter than those of Mexico. The easterly side of the chain where it enters New Mexico 
has an altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000 ft., increasing northwardly to the Colorado line, 
near the source of the Rio Grande, where many peaks rise to 14,000 feet. Through 
Colorado the range maintains a grand elevation. Here the U.S. surveys have been 
most elaborate, and the attention given to the country by the discoveries of great num- 
bers of mines, and ready access afforded by railways, have made this state the most 
noted for the study of the mountains. See CoLorApo. The streams which flow e. to the 
Mississippi and s.w. to the gulf of California rise in snow-covered ranges inclosing a 
system of ‘‘ parks” which have given the name of ‘‘ the park system” to this part of the 
Rocky mountains. It is bounded n. by the Laramie plain, e. by the great plains, w. 
by the cafion-rifted plateaus of the Colorado, and on the s. merges into the valley of the 
upper Rio Grande. North park is the basin of the head streams of the North fork of the 
Platte; Middle park is the basin of the sources of Blue river (the North fork of Grand 
river) flowing to the Colorado; South park is the basin of the springs of the South 
Platte, and one of the head streams of the Arkansas; and San Luis park the basin 
at the source of the Rio Grande. All these parks lie at elevations from 5,000 to 7,000 
ft. above the sea, and gather the drainage of the snowy ranges to carry them to the gulf 
of Mexico on thes.e. and the gulf of California on the s. west. For geologic and topo- 
graphical surveys of this region see CoLoRADO and Nrew Mexico. The easterly range 
in view from Denver is called the Colorado range; its continuation n. forms tbe Medi- 
cine Bow range; w. of the Middle and North parks is the Park range. The Colorado 
range by a westward trend connects at Mount Lincoln with the Park range, and divides 
North park from Middle park. The Park range, which lies nearest to the great pla- 
teaus of the head-waters of the Colorado w. of Middle park, becomes a middle range fur- 
ther s., and lies e. of the upper valley of the Arkansas. <A third range, having its n. head 
in the mountain of the Holy Cross, becomes the westerly range. Its n. parts take the 
name Sawatch range, and the southern the San Juan range. It has more elevations 
reaching to 14,000 ft. than any other part of the Rocky mountains in the United States. 
South of the Sawatch range the country is broken into great mountain masses too isolated 
to suggest a range. The Pike’s peak group is the most north-easterly group of this char- 
acter. The following table gives the altitudes of the main elevations of these ranges: 


Feet. Feet. 
Gray’s peak, Colorado range....... 14,341} Mount Chavano, Sawatch range.... 14,093 
Torrey’s peak, ‘‘ eels nis seats 14,336| Castle peak, Elk mountain range... 14,115 
Mount Evans, ‘“ tae Heres 14,380} Capital mountain, ‘“‘ Se Oe ee eT 
Long’s peak, ve a Ree aes 14,271; Snowmass “ He eer tae ie Or 
Mount Guyot, “ Be Sa NE a 18,565) Pyramid peak, if PETS S85 
Mount’ Lincoln Parks Veo" 14,297) Greenhorn Mt., Wet Mt. eh taeenen Le, ee) 
Buffalo peak, s te ae ee 13,541| Garland peak, Sangre de Christo 
Mount Powell, ‘‘ COC es 18,398 Tange. s fb. Cire. + eee 14,300 
Pikes peak eas se, nae Reus 14,147) Crestone, Sangre de Christo range.. 14,233 
Mount Harvard, Sawatch range.... 14,875) Mount Thomas, Sierra Blanca range 11,496 
Mount Elbert, us ‘©... 14,851) Mount Wilson, San Juan mountains 14,280 
La Plata, a el... 14,811) Uncompahgre, 74s a 14,285 
Massive mountain, “ ‘©... 14,298] Mount Sniffles, ‘‘ <“ od 14,158 
Mount Autoro, ss se) 3. 14,245! Mount -Kolus; 2" aa? re 14,054 
Mount Princeton, ‘ ‘Oo, Jv 914,196) Handie’s peak = * ee) 18,997 
Mount Yale, it “« .... 14,187) Rio Grande pyramid, ‘‘ 18,778 
Holy Cross mountain, “«  ¥... 14,176} Mount Osa, pause 4 13,640 
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North of Colorado and on the line of the Union Pacific railway there is a relatively 
low part of the great chain, which was formerly known by the names of its lowest 
points, as South pass, Bridger’s pass, ete. The Union Pacitic railway took the latter, 
‘The Black Hills are the most easterly outlying spur of the range n. of these passes. ‘The 
main chain trends n.w., and spreads over an area 800 m. wide in Wyoming; its easterly 
ranges in the western part of that state taking the names Big Horn mountains and W ind 
River mountains. The greatest elevation and some of the most picturesque parts of the 
range are at the Three Tetons, near the w. line of Wyoming, s. of the National park 
at the head of the Yellowstone. See Natronan Parks; YELLOWSTONE. On the 
n. side of the Snake river, in Idaho, the range develops a volcanic character up to 
recent times. Isolated and exceedingly irregular and lofty uplifts fill the whole of cen- 
tral Idaho, and nearly all of Montana. See IpanHo; Montana. South of the great vak 
ley through which the Union Pacific railway is laid there are the lofty and isolated 
ranges named Wahsatch and Uinta. The former is the most abrupt elevation on the 
eastern border of the great basin. Its western slopes drain into the Jordan river and 
Great Salt lake, and its eastern slopes into the Colorado. Its greatest elevations, Twin 
peaks, Lone peak, and mount Nebo, are about 12,000 ft. above the sea, and as their 
summits are not more than 20 m. from the valley of the Jordan, 4,500 ft. above the sea, 
they form a peculiar group which arrests and attracts the moisture from the air currents 
of those regions and concentrates upon their heads an amount of snow-fall in the winter 
greater than upon any other part of the Rocky mountains in the United States. Near 
the sources of the streams that empty into the Jordan the avalanches and snow-slides are 
more frequent and dangerous than elsewhere. The Uinta mountains is a range or 
mountain mass connecting the Wahsatch with the main ranges east. 

North of the United States the range is supposed to have an equal breadth of rami- 
fication, and its elevations are greater. Mounts Hooker and Brown, 300 m. n.w. of 
Idaho, have an altitude of 15,700 and 16,000 ft. respectively. The range is thence north- 
ward continuously lofty, and forms the westerly wall of Mackenzie’s river, flowing into the 
Arctic sea, but is pierced in several places by streams rising w. of the range, and empty- 
ing either into that river or into streams that flow into Hudson’s bay. 

Some authors name all the mountains between the basin of the Mississippi and the 
Pacific as portions of the Rocky mountains, and classify them into park ranges, basin 
ranges, plateaus, Sierras of Nevada, Coast range, and Cascade mountains. The three 
latter ranges have no more reason to be included with the Rocky mountains than the 
Alleghanies. The uplift beginning in the Pacific ocean, and forming the peninsula of 
Lower California, continues northward into the lofty Sierras of Nevada, the Cascade 
mountains in Oregon and Washington, and through Alaska to mount St. Hlias, 16,758 
ft. high, near the shore of the n. Pacific. In the Sierras of California, Mounts Shasta, 
Tyndall, and many others are upward of 14,000 ft. high; and Mounts Jefferson and 
Hood in Oregon, and Mounts Rainier and Baker in Washington, are upwards of 12,000 
ft. This great range is distinctly separated from the Rocky mountain system by the 
valley of the Colorado river, the great interior basins, and the valleys of the upper 
Columbia, Fraser, and Yukon rivers. For the geology, natural history, topographical, 
and climatic details of the Rocky mountain system, see the states and territories trav- 
aed by them. For Pacific coast ranges see CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, and 

LASKA. 


ROCO’'CO, a name given to the very debased style of architecture and decoration 
which succeeded the first revival of Italian architecture. It is ornamental design run 
mad, without principle or taste. This style prevailed in Germany and Belgium during 
last century, and in France during the time of Henry IY. ) 


ROCROI, a small t. of France, in the dep. of Ardennes, 15 m. n.w. of Méziéres, is a 
fortress of the fourth class, and is situated in a fine, extensive plain, bounded on all 
sides by the forest of Ardennes. Pop. ’91, commune, 2265. It is memorable for the vic- 
tory gained by the great Condé (then duke of Enghien) over the Spaniards, May 19, 1643. 
The Spanish army was composed of veteran bands of Walloons, Spaniards, and Italians; 
and their general, Don Francisco de Mellos, the governor of the Low Countries, was a 
commander worthy of his army. The French (22,000) were also good troops; but their 
general, Condé, was a young and inexperienced officer. At first the battle was unfavor- 
able to the French, but at last the Spaniards were thrown into irretrievable rout. The 
count of Fuentes, the commander of the redoubtable infantry, and 10,000 of his men, 
were among the slain; and 5,000 men, with all the cannon, many standards, and the 
_ baton of the count de Mellos, were captured. But, far beyond all material losses, the 
renown of invincibility, first acquired by the Spanish infantry on the field of Pavia 
(1525), and confirmed at St. Quentin, Gravelines, and Prague, was destroyed. 


ROD, called also a pole, or linear perch, a measure of length of 54 yards, or 164 feet. 
The square rod, called generally a rood, is employed in estimating masonry, and contains 
163 X 164, or 2724 square feet. ; 

ROD, EpovuaRpD, French novelist, born at Nyon, Switzerland, in 1857; after studying 
philology at Bonn and Berlin he went to Paris, and in 1884 became editor-in-chief of 
Revue Contemporaine. In 1887 he was appointed professor of comparative literature in 
the university of Geneva, but subsequently resigned and returned to Paris, devoting 
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himself wholly to literary work. In his earliest romances C6te-a-céte (1882) and La 
Femme de Henri Vanneau, he showed himself an enthusiastic disciple of Zola; after which 
his style underwent a radical change, in which the influence of Schopenhauer, Renan 
and Tolstoi is apparent. Beginning with La Course ala Mort (1885), he adopted an ana- 
lytical method which he has styled ‘‘intuitivism,’’ and this and Sens de la Vie (1889) 
which followed it, brought him into immediate prominence. ‘These were followed by 
Scénes de la Vie Cosmopolite (1889); Les Trois Cours (1890); Nouvelles Romandes (1891); La 
Vie Privée de Michel Teissier (1893); La seconde Vie Privée de Michel Teissier (1894). Pere 
et Fils appeared in Cosmopolis, Sept., 1897. 

RODEN’TIA (Lat. gnawers), or RODENTS, in the system of Cuvier, an order of mam- 


RODEN’TIA (Lat. gnawers), or RODENTS, in the system of Cuvier, an order of mam- 
malia, almost exactly corresponding with the glires of Linneus. The order is a truly 
natural one, and is therefore universally recognized by naturalists. The rodentia are 
small quadrupeds; the largest of them—the capybara—not being equal in size to a hog, 
while to this crder belong the smallest of mammalia. They are very numerous, and 
widely distributed over the globe, particularly abundant in South America, and rarest 
in Australia. They are all remarkably characterized by their front teeth, variously 
regarded as incisors and canines—the true incisors or canines being absent—which are 
large and of peculiar structure, two in each jaw, and separated by a considerable vacant 
interval from the molars. The front teeth have a plate of hard enamel in front, which 
wears more slowly than the substance of the rest of the tooth, so that being employed 
on hard substances, they acquire a chisel-like form, and unlike the teeth of mammals in 
general, they are always growing from a fresh pulp at the base, so that compensation is 
made for the wearing away at the tips; but when a tooth is accidentally destroyed, the 
opposite tooth continuing to grow, sometimes acquires a monstrous shape and size, 
from which cause rats ard other rodents have been known to die, the enormous tooth 
preventing the eating of food, or even recurving and piercing the skull. The ordinary 
food of most rodents consists of vegetable substances, and generally of a pretty hard 
kind, and their front teeth are adapted for comminuting it by gnawing, and are also 
used for gnawing wood, the shells of nuts, etc., in order to obtain access to food. The 
molar teeth have flat crowns, having ridges of enamel, which make them more or less 
tuberculous; and these are in the line of the jaw, while the only horizontal motion of 
which the lower jaw is capable is forward and backward, thus making the ridges of the 
molar teeth powerful instruments for the reduction of hard substances; the jaws also 
being in general very strong. In the rodents which eat only vegetable food, the molar 
teeth have rounded tubercles; while in the omnivorous kind—as rats—the tubercules 
become sharp points. The stomach is simple; the intestines are very long; the cecum 
is often large, sometimes larger than the stomach itself. The brain is not large, and is 
nearly smooth, and without convolutions; the rodents are not generally distinguished 
for sagacity, although some of them—as the beaver—exhibit remarkable instincts. Most 
of them may be easily tamed, but few of them seem capable of learning anything, and in 
general they merely acquire a familiarity with man. 


RODERIC, the last king of the Visigoths in Spain, whose tragic downfall, coincident 
with that of the Visigothic monarchy, has inspired poets and romancers (including his- 
torians) to throw round hima halo of glory. The Spanish and Arab historians contra- 
dict each other in almost every particular of Roderic’s life—the latter, on the whole, 
being apparently the more trustworthy. According to them, Roderic was of humble 
birth, but rose, through his talent and bravery, to the command of the cavalry. A con- 
spiracy having been formed against Witiza, the reigning monarch, by the clergy and the 
nobles of Roman blood, Roderic was elevated to the throne in 709, and by his energy 
and talent soon quelled all opposition. The sons of Witiza, however, joined with some 
malcontent Visigothic nobles—among whom was count Julian—and agreed to summon to 
their assistance the Arab chief, Muza ibn Nozeir, who had just finished the conquest of 
Mauritania. The Spanish writers, on the other hand, assert that the country groaned 
under the tyrannical government of Roderic, that his licentious behavior had disgusted 
many of his nobles, and that the people were ripe for a revolution when the Moslem invasion 
took place. Both are agreed as to the time and mode of the invasion; but the Arab his- 
torians brand count Julian with the most atrocious treachery, as not only voluntarily 
surrendering Ceuta, the key of the country, but actually guiding the 13,000 Berbers and - 
Arabs under Tarik into Spain. <A landing was effected at Algesiras, April 28, 711; and 
in spite of vigorous opposition from the governor of Andalusia, Tarik marched on, rout- — 
ing Roderic’s chosen cavalry, which had been sent to oppose him. Roderic, who had 
been employed in another quarter, now hastened at the head of an army, which is vari- 
ously estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000 men, to oppose the daring invaders, who by 
this time had been so re-enforced from Africa and by rebels that their numbers amounted 
to 25,000. The two armies met on the banks of the Gaudalete, near Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, and on July 17, the battle commenced. Roderic directed the center of his army in 
person, appointing the sons of Witiza to command the wings, and the battle raged furi- 
ously for three days; a single combat then took place between Roderic and Tarik—a 
kind of statement extremely frequent in eastern histories—in which the former was 
slain, and his head cut off, to be embalmed and sent to Muza. The Christians, enraged 
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RODENTIA.—1. Squirrel’s skull. 2. European squirrel. 3. Marmot. 4. Marmot’s skul 
9. Fore-foot ; 10, hind-foot of beaver. 11. Water-rat. 12. Egyptian jerboa. 13 
[5 ePorcupine,. 19. Guinea-pig. 20. Star-nosed mole. 21. Brown-rat. 22. Hedge: 
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| 5. Sat-squirrel or rell-mouse. 6. Skull ofrell-mouse. 7. Beaver. 8. Skull of beaver, 
nster. 14. Forest-mouse. 15. Skull of forest-mouse. 16. Lemming. 17. Molars of rat, 
im. 23, Paca. 24. Capybara. 25. Skullof hare. 26. Hare. 
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at the loss of their chief, fought furiously during six days longer, but all in vain, for 
victory now declared itself decisively in favor of the Moslems, to whom the sons of 
Witiza had deserted soon after the commencement of the contest, and the rout of Roder- 
ic’s army was complete. The most ancient Spanish chroniclers agree in asserting that 
Roderic either died on the field or sunk in the Guadalete, whilst attempting to save him- 
self by swimming his horse across; and the various stories of his escape and subsequent 
adventures are of much later date. This decisive victory laid all central and southern 
Spain at the feet of the Arabs. Roderic has been made the hero of an epic poem by 
Southey. 

RODEZ, a small t. of France, capital of the department of Aveyron, stands on the 
crest and slope of a hill, on the n. bank of the Aveyron. Its streets are steep, narrow, 
winding, and dirty ; but the promenades around the town are pleasant. The cathedral, 
with a clock-tower of great height, is a Gothic structure of the 15th century. A variety 
of woolen cloths are manufactured, and cheese of a highly esteemed quality is made. 
Pop. ’91, commune, 16,122. 

RODGERS, CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND PERRY, b. N. Y., 1819; entered the navy, 1833; 
rose through successive grades to commodore, 1870. He was in the Mexican war; on 
the coast survey in 1850 and 1856-58; commandant in the naval academy, 1859-61. In 
1861-62 he commanded the flagship Wabash, s. Atlantic squadron. He was on active 
duty at the battle of Port Royal and Fort Pulaski, in the expedition to St. Augustine and 
St. Mary’s river. He was fleet capt. of the s. Atlantic blockade squadron 1863, com- 
manded the steamer /roquois 1864-65, and in 1871 was appointed chief of the bureau of 
docks and yards. He was retired 1881 and d. 1892. 

RODGERS, Joun, 1771-1838 ; b. Md. ; entered the naval service in 1798 as a lieuten- 
ant, and was executive officer of the frigate Constellation under Com. Truxton at the time 
the French frigate L’Jnsurgente was seized off Nevis, Feb., 1799. For his brave conduct 
in this action, he was promoted to a captaincy, took command of the Maryland and 
cruised near the West India station. In June, 1803, he commanded the Join Adams, 
and with the assistance rendered by the Hnterprise, made a successful attack on a cruiser 
with 22 guns, and also on other vessels at anchor near Tripoli. In 1804 he commanded 
the Congress at Tripoli in the squadron fighting under com. Barron, whom he succeeded 
in 1805. After peace was declared he sailed to Tunis accompanied by his squadron, and 
was successful in establishing friendly relations with its authorities. In 1811, while on 
the President, off Annapolis, hearing that a man had been forced into service on a British 
frigate then at Sandy Hook, he sailed at once for that point, and finding a man-of-war 
there hailed her; after some time an answer was given followed by ashot, and ashort en- 
gagement ensued in which the British vessel, Little Belt, was much injured. Com. Rodgers 
discovering the crippled condition of his opponent, ceased firing and boarded the vessel, 
offering assistance, which was declined. ‘The account given of this action by the com- 
manders differed widely, and added to the breach then existing between the british and 
the Americans. In 1812, war being declared against Great Britain by the United States, 
Com. Rodgers was placed in command of a squadron stationed near New York, and dis- 
covering the British ship Belvidera, chased her, and a running fight followed, in which 
Capt. Byron (British) was wounded, and Com. Rodgers also, the latter by the bursting of 
a gun on his own vessel, the President. Ona cruise soon after he captured a number of 
British merchantmen, and also the packet Swallow, which carried a large amount of 
specie. In 1814 he was ordered to the command of the new frigate Guerriere, and ren- 
dered valuable aid in the defense of Baltimore. From 1815 to 1824 he was president of 
. the board of naval commissioners, and in 1823 acting secretary of the navy; from 1824 
to 1827 he had command of the squadron in the Mediterranean, After his return he 
again served as navy commissioner till 1837. At his death, which occurred at Philadel- 
phia, he was senior officer of the navy. 

RODGERS, Joun, b. Md., 1812; entered tae navy in 1828, and was made lieuten- 
ant in 1840. He served through the Seminole and Mexican wars, and was promoted 
commander in 1855. He went on an exploring expedition to the n. Pacific 1853-56, and 
was made capt. in 1862. In the latter year he supervised the construction of some gun- 
_ boats in the west, led a gunboat expedition up the James river, and in command of the 
_ Galena attacked Fort Darling. In 1863 he commanded the monitor Weehawken, and in 
’ Warsaw Sound fought and captured the strong confederate iron-clad Atlanta. He was 
afterward in command of the Asiatic squadron, and in 1871 bombarded and captured 
- the Corean forts. He was rear-admiral at the time of his death, 1882. 


RO'DIGER, Emin, 1801-74; b. Germany. After studying theology at Halle, ap- 
pointed professor of oriental languages at that university ; removed to Berlin in 1860, 
and resided there for the rest of his life. He published a new edition of Lokman’s 
Fables (1830); Chrestomathia Syriaca (1888); Himjaritische Schriftmonumente (1841). 
After the death of Gesenius he finished his Thesaurus Lingue Hebraice, and edited his 
Hebrew grammar from the 18th to the 21st edition (1874). 

RODIYAS, a degraded race in Ceylon, who are expelled from society, and live in a con- 
dition more abject than do the Pariahs of India. By some they are thought to be a branch 
of the Veddahs (see CeYLON). Under British rule, which» does not recognize caste, 
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the Rodiyas have improved.socially, and are no longer disqualified for labor. For many 
interesting particulars respecting this unfortunate race, see Ceylon, by sir J. E. Tennent, 
VOL IL pealve. 

RODMAN, THoMAS JEFFERSON, 1815-71; b. Ind.; graduate of West Point, in 1841, 
He was the inventor of the 15 in. and 20 in. smooth-bore guns made by hollow castings. 
He was the author of improvements in the manufacture of gunpowder for large pieces, 
and invented the mammoth powder and perforated cake, He published (1861) Reports of 
Experiments on the Properties of Metal for Cannon. 


RODNEY, Ca#sAr, about 1728-84; b. Dover, Del.; son of William, who came 
over with Penn. He was a signer of the declaration of independence; appointed high 
sheriff at 28; became a justice of the peace, and judge of the lower courts. In 1765 
he was sent to the ‘‘ stamp act’’ congress at New York. He was speaker of the house 
in 1768, and for some years afterward delegate to the general congress, and brig.-gen. in 
1774. He was active in providing supplies for the state troops in the commencement of , 
the revolutionary war, and was in active service in 1777, commanding a brigade of the 
Delaware line, near Princeton. Elected to congress in the same year, he was also elected 
president of the state of Delaware, and chose to accept the latter honor, holding the 
position four years. 

RODNEY, GrorRGE Bryp@eEs, Baron, English admiral, born February 18, 1718, was 
second son of Capt. Rodney of the royal marines. He was taken from Harrow school 
at the early age of 12, and sent to sea. He became lieut. in 1739; post-capt., 1742; and 
commander of the Newfoundland station in 1748, with the rank of commodore. In 
1752, he returned home, and was elected M.P. for Saltash. He afterward commanded 
the Fougueuz, the Prince George, and the Dublin men-of-war. In 1759, after 28 years’ 
active service, he was made rear-admiral; and in July he bombarded Havre for two or 
three days, destroying the town and fortifications so effectually, that it has never recov- 
ered its former importance as an arsenal for ships-of-war. In 1761 he took Martinique, 
Grenada, and Santa Lucia. In 1762 he became vice-admiral, and in 1764 was made a 
baronet. In 1779 Spain joined France in the war against England, and their united 
fleets appeared in the channel in overwhelming force. Thesiege of Gibraltar was under- 
taken by the Spaniards; and Rodney, who was sent out with 22 sail of the line and 8 
frigates to the West Indian station, was ordered to relieve Gibraltar en route. After 
capturing seven Spanish ships-of-war, he fell in, Jan. 16, 1780, with admiral Langara, 
off cape St. Vincent, ‘‘ that promontory which has witnessed more of English battles and 
triumphs than any other headland in the world.” Of the Spanish fleet, five were cap- 
tured and two destroyed. Having accomplished the relief of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
he quitted the Mediterranean, and crossed the Atlantic to the station of his command. 
On April 17 he defeated, near Martinique, the French fleet, under the count de Guichen. 
Being ill-supported by his captains on this occasion, he complained to the admiralty. 
The naval administration of the day was, however, so corrupt and rotten, that the admi- 
ralty suppressed the criminatory passages of his dispatches, and only one of the accused 
was brought to trial, the others being allowed to escape from the difficulty of finding a 
sufficient number of non-delinquent officers to try them. Rodney took Eustatia from 
the Dutch, with 250 ships and other booty, estimated at three millions sterling. Deme- 
rara and Essequibo next surrendered. On April 12, 1782, Rodney, in conjunction with 
Hood and Drake, encountered the French fleet under de Grasse off Dominica. Each 
fleet consisted of upward of 30 ships of the line. The battle was more obstinately 
contested than any engagement that ever took place between the two nations, being 
kept up without intermission for nearly 12 hours. De Grasse was totally defeated, and 
Rodney lost seven ships of the line and two frigates. Owing to the French vessels being 
crowded with troops, they are said to have lost 3,000 killed and 6,000 wounded; while the 
English loss did not exceed 600. On board the Ville de Paris were 36 chests of money, - 
to pay the soldiers; and the whole train of artillery was on board the other captured 
ships. Count de Grasse was himself taken prisoner. His flag-ship, the Ville de Paris, 
of 112 guns, was the only first-rate man-of-war that, up to that date, had ever been taken 
and carried into port; and De Grasse, when he landed at Portsmouth, was stated to be 
the first commander in chief of a French fleet or army who had been prisoner in ~ 
England since the capture of Marshal Tallard in Queen Anne’s wars. In this action, - 
Rodney successfully executed the nautical maneuver of breaking the French line, and 
placing the enemy between two fires, which had fallen into disuse since the common- 
wealth. Rodney’s victory saved Jamaica, ruined the naval power of France and Spain, 
and gave the finishing blow to the war. The news arrived in England just after an 
order had been dispatched for the recall of Rodney, whose politics differed from those — 
of the new ministry. He was now elevated to the peerage as Baron Rodney, and 
received a pension of £2,000 per annum for himself and his successors. He lived in 
retirement for the rest of his life. He died May 21, 1792, leaving behind him the fame 
of one of the most distinguished commanders in the naval annals of Great Britain. A 
monument was erected to his memory in St. Paul’s cathedral, and his portrait by sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is among the treasures of Greenwich Hospital. 


RODOSTO, a t. of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople, stands on the n. 
shore of the sea of Marmora, 78 m. w. of Constantinople. It is surrounded by beautiful 
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gardens, contains many mosques, and sends large quantities of fruits and vegetables to 
the capital of the empire. Principal exports, wheat, maize, and canary seed. Pop. 
(est.) 17,000. 


ROE, Cervus capreolus, or Capreolus dorcas, a species of deer (q.v.) inhabiting Europe 
and some parts of Asia, chiefly in hilly or mountainous regions either covered with for- 
ests or with scattered bushes and heath. It is seldom found in the higher and more 
naked mountain tracts, the haunt of the stag or red deer. It was once plentiful in 
Wales and in the hilly parts of England, as well as in the s. of Scotland, but is scarcely 
now to be seen in any part of Britains. of Perthshire. It is not long since it was pretty 
common in some of the wilder parts of the n. of England. The roe is about 2 ft. 3 in. 
in height at the shoulder. Its weight is about 50 or 60 lbs. Its color is a shining 
tawny brown in summer, more dull and grizzled in winter, the lower parts and part 
around the tail white. There is considerable variety in the shade of color. The hair is 
longer than in many deer. The tail is very short, concealed among the hair. The 
horns, which are peculiar to the male (the roebuck), are 8 or 9 in. long, erect, round, very 
rough, longitudinally furrowed; having, in mature animals, two tines or branches, 
which, as well as the tip of the horn, are sharp-pointed, so that the horns of the roe 
become very dangerous weapons when used for offense. The ears are large. The hab- 
its of the roe somewhat approach to those of the goat, or even of the chamois. It keeps 
its footing on rocks with great security, bounds very actively, and takes great leaps. Its 
usual pace, when not very hard pressed, is, however, a kind of canter. It isnot gregarious, 
not more than a buck and doe with one or two fawns being usually seen together. Contrary 
to what is usual among deer, the male and female roe remain attached during life. The 
voice of the roe, resembling that of a sheep, but shorter and more barking, is often 
heard through the night in regions where it is plentiful. The browsing of the roe is 
very injurious to young woods, a circumstance which has led to its extirpation in places 
where it would otherwise have been cherished. It feeds much on the tender shoots of 
trees and bushes as well as on herbage. The venison is superior to that of the stag, but 
not equal to that of the fallow-deer. The horns are used for handles of carving- 
knives, etc. The roe is never very thoroughly tamed, and when partially so, is apt to 
become mischievous and the male dangerous.—Another species of roe (cervus or capreo- 
dus ee rather larger than the common roe, is found in Tartary. See illus,, DEER, 
eTc., vol. LV. 


ROE, Epwarp Payson, b. N. Y., 1838; studied at Williams college and at Auburn 
theological seminary. In 1862 he was appointed chaplain of the 2d N. Y. light cavalry, 
and was two years in the field, when President Lincoln appointed him chaplain of the 
Fortress Monroe hospitals. At the close of the war he accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian church at Highland Falls, N. Y. In 1872 he published his first story, Barriers 
Burned Away, which achieved an immediate popular success. In 1874 he removed to 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, and from that period devoted himself to a literary life. He 
wrote What Can She Do? Opening of a Chestnut Burr; From Jest to Earnest; in 
1873 published a horticultural work entitled, Play and Profit in my Garden ; and in 
1880, Swecess with Small Fruits, an illustrated volume which has been translated into 
the French and Japanese languages. Other works were, 4 Manual on the Culture of 
Small Fruits (1876) ; Near to Nature's Heart ; A Knight of the Nineteenth Century ; A Face 
Iilumined ; A Day of Fate ; Without a Home; A Young Girl’s Wooing ; His Sombre 
Rival ; An Original Belle; Natures Serial Story ; He Feli in Love with his Wife; The 
Earth Trembled ; Driven Back to Eden (a story for young people); Found yet Lost ; 
and Miss Lou. He died at his home, July 19, 1888. More than 250,000 copies of his 
books have been sold in the United States; and they have been reprinted in England, 
and translated into German. 


ROE, RicHARD, a fictitious name in English and American law, for which see Doz, 
JOHN ; EJECTMENT. 


ROEBLING, Jonn Avuaustus, 1806-69; b. Germany; studied civil engineering at 
the polytechnic school of Berlin, and at his graduation read a thesis on suspension 
bridges, a branch of his profession to which he devoted himself. In 1831 he went to 
America and settled near Pittsburg, Penn. He was made assistant engineer on the 
slack-water navigation of the Beaver. After receiving similar engagements in other 
places, he was appointed to survey the route across the Alleghanies adopted by the Penn- | 
sylvania Central railroad. He then commenced the manufacture of wire rope, and in 
1844 replaced the wooden aqueduct of the Pennsylvania canal across Alleghany river by 
@ suspension aqueduct, completed in May, 1845. Afterward he constructed the Monon- 
gahela suspension bridge at Pittsburg, and from 1848-50 four suspension aqueducis 
on the Delaware ana Hudson canal. He established his works at Trenton, N. J., and 
in 1851 commenced the great suspension bridge at Niagara river. In 1867 he began the 
Cincinnati suspension bridge, which has a clear span of 1057 feet. His last enterprise 
was the bridge across the East river, connecting Brooklyn and New York. The designs 
were completed and work had begun on the bridge when Mr. Roebling died from the 
Tesult of an injury he received in 1869 while directing the construction. He published 
Long and Short Span Bridges (1869). He was succeeded by his son Washington A. 
Roebling, who devoted himself to the construction of the East River Bridge, better known 
as the Brooklyn Bridge, See BRIDGE. 
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ROEBLING, WASHINGTON AUGUSTUS, b. near Pittsburg, Penn., 18387; son of John 
A. R. He graduated at the Rensselaer polytechnic institute, Troy; assisted his father 
in the construction of the Alleghany suspension bridge; served in the U.S. army during 
the civil war, rising to the rank of col.; assisted his father in the completion of the 
bridge over the Ohio river; and on his father’s death, 1869, took entire charge of the 
construction of the great East River bridge between Brooklyn and New York. Constant. 
exposure broke down his health, 1875, but he continued his oversight of the work from. 
his sick-room until its completion, 1883. 


ROEBUCK, JoHN ARTHUR, English politician, was b. at Madras in 1802, but passed his 
youth in Canada. At the age of 23 he came to England, and was called to the bar at 
the Inner temple in 1831. He challenged the suffrages of the electors of Bath as a radi- 
cal reformer in 1882, and represented that city until 1837. He was again elected in 1841, 
and held his seat until the general election (1847). In May, 1849, he was returned for 
Sheffield, which he represented till 1868; and for which he was again returned in 1874. 
In 1835, when the executive government of Canada and the house of assembly of lower 
Canada were at variance, the latter body appointed Roebuck their paid agent in England 
—a position which involved him in a serious quarrel with the press. He was next the 
central figure of a parliamentary ‘‘scene,” on the occasion of a too plentiful crop of 
election petitions and election compromises subsequent upon a general election. He 
made out such a case that, in defiance alike of whigs and tories, he obtained a commit- 
tee to inquire into election compromises. His next great appearance was at the meeting 
of parliament in Jan., 1855, when he gave notice of a motion for inquiring into the con- 
dition of the army before Sebastopol. To the undisguised joy of the nation, Roebuck 
carried his motion by an immense majority, and the administration of the earl of Aber- 
deen was shattered to pieces. The Sebastopol committee sat, and the inquiry exercised 
great influence in the subsequent reconstruction of the war department, and the reorgan- 
ization of the military, commissariat, and medical systems. During the civil war in 
America he displayed a strong leaning toward the cause of the confederates. In the de- 
bate on the war between Germany and Denmark, Roebuck declared (1864) that the 
English fleet ought to have been sent to defend Denmark. He warmly supported the 
ear] of Beaconsfield’s policy during the Eastern crisis in 1877-78, and in 1878 was made 
a member of the privy council. Roebuck was fearless and unmeasured in attack, not 
too charitable in his judgments, fond of personalities, but was regarded as an honest 
and true-hearted Englishman. He was author of a work on the Colonies of England, 
the History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, and in his earlier years contributed much to 
the Westminster and Edinburgh reviews. He d. 1879. 


ROEMER, OLAuvs, or OLE, 1644-1710; b. Jutland, Denmark; educated at the Copen- 
hagen university. He accompanied Picard to France, and was appointed tutor to the 
Dauphin by Louis XIV. He became eminent in astronomy and mathematics and was 
made a member of the academy of sciences in 1672. He was an associate of Picard 
and Cassini in many investigations and discoveries. Roemer was the first to measure 
the velocity of light by the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter. In 1681 he returned to 
Denmark as professor of astronomy at Copenhagen, held several public positions, and 
finally became chancellor of the exchequer. 

RENTGEN, WILLIAM KONRAD, a German physicist, b. in Holland in 1845. He re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1870 at the university of Zurich. In 1885 he became pro- 
fessor at the university of Wiirzburg. In 1895 he read before the physico-medical society 
of Wiirzburg a paper upon his discovery of the rays which bear his name. See PHoTOG- 
RAPHY. He has published many articles on various physical subjects, including crys- 
tallography, barometry, and telephony. He was made a baron of the Austrian Empire. 

ROENTGEN RAYS. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ROERMOND (Fr., Ruremonde, called also by old writers Godswaard [i.e., God’s 
island] op de Maos), an old but lively t. in the Netherlands, province of Limburg, at the 
junction of the Foer and the Maas. A suburb called St. Jacob is connected with Roer- 
mond by a beautiful stone bridge over the Roer. The cathedral is one of the hand- 
somest churches in the Netherlands. Pop. ’89, 8984. 


ROE-STONE, a name locally given to those limestones which are formed of small 
globules like the roe of fishes. It has been translated into the scientific term oolite. 


ROGATION-DAYS (Lat. Feriw Rogationum), the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
before ascension-day, so called because on these days the litanies (q.v.) are appointed to 
be sung or recited by the clergy and people in public procession. The practice of pub- 
lic supplications on occasion of public danger or calamity is traceable very early in 
Christian use; but the fixing of the days before ascension for the purpose is ascribed to 
Mamercus, bishop of Vienne, in the middle of the 5th c., who, on occasion of a 
threatened earthquake or other public peril in his city, ordered a public procession and 
prayer, for the purpose of averting the divine anger. The usage being in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, became general and permanent, and the form of prayer employed 
is that known as the Litany of the Saints. In England, after the reformation, the reci- 
tation of the litanies upon these days was discontinued. 
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ROGER I., Count of Sicily and Calabria, and the founder of the Norman dynasty in 
these countries, was the youngest of the twelve valiant sons of Tancred de Hauteville, 
and was born in Normandy about 1031. Hearing of the wondrous success of his brothers 
(see GUISCARD), who had some time before departed to follow their fortunes, and had by 
this time gained possession of the greater part of southern Italy, Roger set out in 1058 
to join them. On his arrival, he was deputed by his brother Robert to conquer Calabria, 
an achievement which was speedily executed. In i060 he set out on an expedition 
against Sicily, then ruled by a number of Saracen chiefs; but he confined himself in 
this and the following expedition to predatory attacks on Messina and its neighborhood. 
He then took and fortified Messina, making it the base of his future operations, and 
being joined by Robert, the two, at the head of their small band, performed a variety of 
almost miraculous exploits. They were gradually joined by the Christian inhabitants, 
especially when their success had given the latter room to hope for freedom from their 
Moslem masters; and in 1072, Palermo, the capital and chief stronghold of the Saracens, 
was yielded to the invaders. Roger was then invested by his brother with the crown 
of Sicily, under the title of count; but it was not till 19 years afterward that he suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly supplanting the Saracens, owing to the repeated re-enforcements 
they received from Africa. Roger had previously divided the country into fiefs, which 
he now distributed among his chief barons, whose relations to their subjects were regu- 
lated by him with justice and moderation. He had, in 1062, received from Robert his 
fair share of Calabria, to which, on the death of the latter, he added (1085) a number of 
towns wrested from Roger and Bohemond, Robert’s two sons. He was now the chief 
of the Hauteville family; and the fame of his exploits, and the greatness of his power, 
made his alliance be courted by the first princes of Europe. It was at this time he took 
the title of ‘‘ grand count,” to distinguish him from his vassals; and in 1098, he received 
from pope Urban II., in recompense for his fidelity to the holy see, the privileges of 
refusing at his pleasure papal legates admission to his ‘territory, and of appointing 
bishops. The last acts of his life were the building and endowing of churches and mon- 
asteries, among others the cathedral of Messina (1097). He died at Mileto in Calabria, 
July 11, 1101. 


ROGER II., King of Sicily, second son of the preceding, was b. in 1095, four yearg 
before the death of his father. Hiselder brother Simon having died in 1102, he became 
the heir to the Sicilian throne; and during his minority, the government was adminis- 
tered by his mother, a princess of Montferrat. When Roger had taken the supreme 
authority into his own hands, his first care was to extend his estates. He compelled his 
cousin William to yield up the portions of Calabria and of the town of Palermo which 
Robert Guiscard had withheld from his father: and after the death of William (1127), 
he took possession of Apulia itself, obtaining his investiture in these new possessions 
(which were fiefs of the holy see) in the following year from Honorius II., who added 
to them that of the duchy of Naples. Ambitious of the title of king, he supported the 
faction of pope Anacletus, his wife’s brother, and received from him the title of king of 
Sicily, with rights of suzerainty over the duchies of Naples and Capua—the former being 
a Lombardo-Italian, and the iatter a Norman principality. In return, Roger estab- 
lished Anacletus on the pontifical throne in 1130; but the dispossessed pope, Innocent 
I1., and the exiled princes of Capua and Naples, applied to the emperor Lothar, who 
stripped Roger of many of his acquisitions—the latter, however, recovering them 
almost the moment the German army had retired. At last, his bitter enemy, Innocent 
IIL., fell into his hands in 1139, and was compelled tc withdraw the excommunications 
he had pronounced against Roger, and to consent to his retaining the territories he 
had acquired (excepting Naples), obtaining by these means not only his liberty, but the 
firm attachment of Roger to the holy see, and his own recognition as lawful pope. 
In 1141 he received from pope Lucius II. the right of using the staff, ring, tunic, miter, 
and other symbols of ecclesiastical dignity and power. In 1146 he revenged himself on 
the Greek emperor, who had been of the league with the pope and the emperor against 
him, by capturing Corfu, and pillaging Cephalonia, Negropont, Corinth, and Athens, 
returning to Sicily with an immense booty, including a number of workers in silk, by 
whom the silk-manufacture was first introduced into Sicily. He followed up these suc- 
cesses by the taking of Tripoli and other places on the African coast, and afterward 
attacking the Zeirides—leaving, at his death, an African dependency which stretched 
from Morocco to Kairwan. He died at Palermo Feb. 26, 1154. Roger was, like 
his father, prudent and resolute, skillful both in the cabinet and on the field; but he had 
neither the fine deportment nor the generous soul of the first Roger. His mind was 
capable of great scope and untiring energy, so that the real interests of his states were 
never overlooked, and the orderly system of taxation and government was a pattern to 
the rest of Europe. He cared nothing for the religion of his subjects—they might be 
heathens if they chose; but obedi*nce to himself and respect to the laws were rigorously 
demanded and enforced. His fleet was supreme on the seas, and his court surpassed in 
magnificence that of every other prince in Europe. He spent many of his later years 
in pearing religious edifices on a scale of extreme magnificence, of some of which remains 
still exist. 
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ROGERS, Henry, b. 1806, educated at Highbury for the Independent ministry, be- 
came professor of English literature in University college, London; resigned that post 
on his appointment to a theological professorship near Birmingham, and was appointed 
principal of the Lancashire Independent college in 1858. The Hclipse of Faith is his best- 
known book. Reason and Faith was published in 1866; The Superhuman Origin of the 
Bible inferred from Itself, in 1874. Rogers died Aug. 20, 1877. 


ROGERS, Henry DARWIN, LL.D., 1808-66; b. Philadelphia; professor of physics in 
Dickinson college, Carlisle, 1830; afterward for several years professor of geology, 
university of Pennsylvania; published, 1835, a report and geological map of New Jersey, 
and final report 1840; occupied in the survey of Pennsylvania 1836-56, and published 
annual reports, the last in two vols. 1858; appointed by the crown regius professor of 
geology and natural history in the university of Glasgow 1858, and chosen fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He contributed many important papers to the Transac- 
tions of scientific associations, to the Journal of Science, and to the New Philosophical 
Journal, of which he was one of the editors; prepared a chart of the arctic regions in the 
Physical Atlas; and a geological atlas of the United States, with W. and A. K. Johnston 
of Edinburgh. 

ROGERS, James BiyTHE, 1802-52; b. Philadelphia; studied medicine at the uni- 
versity of Maryland. He held at various times the chair of chemistry at the Wash- 
ington medical college in Baltimore, the Cincinnati medical college, the Franklin medi- 
cal school in Philadelphia, and the university of Pennsylvania. He was assistant in the 
chemical and geological surveys of Virginia and Pennsylvania; published many scien- 
tific papers, and edited, with his brother, Robert Empie, Turner’s Chemistry. 


ROGERS, JAMES EDwiIn THOROLD, born Hampshire, England, in 1823; graduated 
at Oxford in 1846 ; became public examiner in 1857; was appointed Tooke professor of 
economic science in King’s college, London, in 1859, and from 1862 to 1868 was pro- 
fessor of political economy at Oxford. He was for seven years in holy orders. In 1874 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for Scarborough, but in 1880 was elected as a liberal 
for Southwark. He wrote A Manual of Politicai Heonomy ; A History of Prices ; edited 
the speeches of Richard Cobden, and was a frequent contributor to Notes and Queries. 
He died in Jan., 1890. 


ROGERS, Jonn, 1505-55 ; b. England; was educated at Cambridge; ordained and 
appointed chaplain to the English merchants at Antwerp, remaining there several years. 
Meeting there Tyndale and Coverdale, he was led to renounce popery; became pastor of 
a Dutch church at Wittenberg. On the accession of Edward VI. he returned to England 
in 1548 by invitation of Bishop Ridley, and became rector of St. Margaret Moyses and 
St. Sepulchre, in London, in 1550; in 1551 was made prebendary of St. Paul’s, St. Pan- 
eras, and rector of Chigwell, and later, divinity reader. On the Sunday after the entrance 
of Queen Mary into London in 1553 he preached at St. Paul’s Cross, denounced popery, 
and urged upon the people a steadfast adherence to the doctrines taught in King Edward’s 
time. Summoned before the privy-council, he ably defended himself and was released; 
but Aug. 18 he was ordered to remain a prisoner in his own house; after six months was 
removed to Newgate and treated with great severity. Jan., 1555, he was tried before 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and condemned to be burned at Smithfield, Feb. 4. He 
compiled the first authorized English Bible, prepared from Tyndale’s MSS., and Cover- 
dale’s translation, which was published under the name of Thomas Matthew: The Byble 
in which is contained the Olde and Newe Testaments, etc., by Thomas Matthew. Copies of 
it printed by Grafton and Whitchurch are in the British museum. In Fox’s Martyrology 
are found an account of his examinations written while in prison, and other papers. 


ROGERS, Joun, 1565-1630; b. England; a Puritan; vicar of Hemmingham 1592; 
minister of Haverhill 1603. His publications were: Sixty Memorials of a Godly Life; A 
Treatise of Love; The Doctrine of Faith; A Godly and Fruitful Exposition upon all the 
First Epistle of Peter. These works were highly valued by the English Puritans. His 
son Nathaniel, educated at Cambridge; preached at Bocking and Assington, but was 
forced by persecution to leave for New England, where he was settled at Ipswich, Mass. 
He published a Letter Discovering the Cause of God’s Wrath against the Nation. 


ROGERS, Jonun, b. Salem, Mass., 1829; began life as a dry-goods clerk in Boston; 
went on a voyage to Spain; studied civil engineering, learned the trade of a machinist, 
and took charge of a railroad repair-shop at Hannibal, Mo., 1856; and modeled in clay. 
He went to Europe in 1858, returned in a year to Chicago, and entered a surveyor’s office 
as draughtsman. In the same year he produced his “Slave Auction.” His smal} groups 
in gray clay, illustrating scenes of the late war and rural incidents of a former period, 
have gained him great celebrity. He has a studio in New York. , 

ROGERS, Ranpoupn, b, New York, 1825; studied art in Rome, where much of his 
life has been spent. Among his earlier works are his ‘‘ Boy and Dog,” and his statue of 
‘‘ Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii.” He designed the bronze door at the e. entrance of 
the rotunda of the capitol at Washington, finished Crawford’s designs for the Washing- 
ton monument at Richmond, and designed soldiers’ monuments for the states of Mich- 
igan and Rhode Island. Among his works are statues of Ruth and Isaac, and a bronze 
statue of Lincoln at Philadelphia. He died Jan. 15, 1892.- : 
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ROGERS, Rosert, 1727-1800; b. Dunbarton, N. H.; descendant of Irish pioneers. 
In 1755-63, during the French war, he was the daring leader of the famous Rogers’s 
rangers. In 1758 he fought a bloody battle with the French and their Indian allies; his 
170 men against 100 French soldiers and 600 Indians. When he was forced tc retreat 
the French loss numbered 150, the American 100. In 1759, dispatched by gen. Amherst, 
he destroyed the Indian village of St. Francis, Indian loss, 200. In the following year 
he captured Detroit and other French posts, and went to England, published his jour- 
nal, and was appointed gov. of Michilimackinac 1765. While holding that position he 
was arrested on suspicion of treasonable practices, and court-martialed in Montreal. In 
1769 he went to England and thence to Algiers, and fought under the dey. During the 
revolutionary war he was twice arrested, and twice released on parole, dishonored his 
parole and recruited a er eeny, in the British army, called the Queen’s Rangers, which 
he carried through the war. e published journals and reminiscences of the war. 


ROGERS, Roserr Empie, b. Baltimore, 1813; studied medicine at the university of 
Pennsylvania. In 1842 he was called to the chair of chemistry at the university of Vir. 
ginia, where he remained till 1852, when he took the same position at the university of 
Pennsylvania, succeeding his brother, James Blythe. Soon afterward he was made 
dean of the medical faculty. He edited, with his brother, Turner’s Chemistry, and has 
also edited Lehmann’s Physiolegical Chemistry. He d. in 1884. ; 


ROGERS, SAMUEL, an English poet, was b. in London, July 30, 1768. His father 
was a banker and member of a dissenting body. After having been carefully educated, 
Rogers was placed in his father’s bank. His taste for literature and the company of 
literary men awoke at an early period, and he, accompanied by a friend, went one day 
to call on Dr. Johnson, who was then living at Bolt Court, but his courage failed him 
when his hand was on the knocker. In 1786, he published his first book, entitled An Ode 
to Superstition, and some other Poems. In 1792 he published his Pleaswres of Memory— 
the work on which his fame most securely rests. For a considerable period after this 
he was silent. Meanwhile, he had retired from business, and in the possession of ample 
wealth, in his house in St. James’s place, he employed himself with his muse, his cook, 
the company of the literary celebrities of his time, and the collecting of pictures and 
articles of wrtwu. Then, and during the whole period of his subsequent life, his break- 
fasts were more famous than his poems. Critics might find fault with the one, but not 
with the other. 

In 1812 he published Columbus, a not very striking poetical fragment. In 1814 Jae- 
queline appeared in the same volume with Lord Byron’s Zara. In 1819 he issued Human 
Life; and in 1822, Italy. An edition of the last work, illustrated by the best artists, at 
the cost, it is said, of £10,000, appeared in 1886. After this date he published nothing 
—his time being mainly devoted to taste, dining, epigram, and anecdote. Although aged, 
he was a greater gadder about than any man of his years in London. He rode or strolled 
in the parks, he haunted picture-galleries, he was a constant attender at the opera. He 
was by far the oldest English poet. An accident in the street at last confined him to his 
room, and on Dec. 18, 1855, he died, aged 98. He read Goldsmith’s 7?aveller when it 
was published, and he might have read Tennyson’s Maud. He published his first book 
before Burns’s first volume appeared at Kilmarnock. Since his death Rogers’s Table 
Talk has been published. 


ROGERS, WiL11aAmM Barton, b. Philadelphia, 1804, son of Dr. P. K. Rogers, 
brother of Dr. James Blythe, and Dr. Robert Empie; graduate of Harvard university, 
1826. In 1827 he gave scientific lectures in the Maryland institute, and two years sub- 
sequently, on the retirement of his father, accepted the chair of natural philosophy and 
chemistry in William and Mary college. Of those sciences and that of geology he was 

rof. 1835-53, in the university of Virginia; and in the latter year removed to Boston. 

n 1835-42 he was at the head of the geological survey of the state of Virginia, which he 
organized, issuing reports in 6 volumes. He was an earnest promoter of scientific educa- 
tion among wage-workers, contributed many valuable essays to the popular scientific 
journals, and read lectures on special subjects before societies and institutes. He was 
president of the Massachusetts institute of technology, in Boston, 1862-68. D. 1882. 


ROGET, PererR Marx, 1779-1869; b. London; studied medicine at the university 
of Edinburgh, and removed to Manchester, where he became physician to the lunatic 
asylum, the fever hospital, and the infirmary. He settled in London in 1808, and was 
long the secretary of the Royal society. _Amonghis works are Animal and Vegetable Phys- 
tology, 1834; and a Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 1852. 


ROGIER, CHARLES, 1800-85; b. Saint-Quentin, France; removed to Liege; be- 
came a lawyer, and subsequently a journalist strongly opposed to the Dutch occupation 
of Belgium. At the first outbreak of revolution, 1880, he raised a battalion of 150 men, 
and entered Brussels. After distinguishing himself by his bravery he formed the first 
Belgian national government with two other leading insurgents, Sept. 24, and then 
became a part of the provisional government and a delegate to the national congress, 
voting in favor of a monarchy. Under King Leopold I. he was minister of the Interior, 
1831-35, 1847-52, and 1857-61, the most memorable of his ministerial acts being the 
introduction of railways and the liberation of the Scheldt. In 1861 he became minister 
of foreign affairs, retaining this position, under Leopold II., until 1868 
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ROGUES’ MARCH is a tune performed on drums and fifes only, which is played whex 
a soldier guilty of some disgraceful conduct is being drummed out of the army. 

ROHAN-GUEMENEE, Louis René Epovarp, Prince de, 1784-1803, b. France ; bred 
to the church, and made ambassador to Austria in 1772. He was recalled in 1774, having 
become offensive to Maria Theresa by his meddlesome spirit and the scandal caused by 
his luxurious mode of life. He became cardinal in 1778, and bishop of Strasburg the 
next year. He was imprisoned 1785-86 for his participation in the affair of the diamond 
necklace, and on his release was dismissed from court in disgrace. He was a deputy ta 
the states-general in 1789, but resigned on account of accusations of disloyalty. He 
resigned the bishopric of Strasburg in 1801. 


ROHLFS, ANNA KATHARINE (GREEN), b. Brooklyn, 1846; daughter of J. Wilson. 
Green, a lawyer, and at one time president of the common council of New York, a writer 
of novels showing remarkable constructive power, and a rare knowledge of criminal: 
jurisprudence. ‘These include, The Leavenworth Case (1878); A Strange Disappearance 
(1879) ; The Sword of Damocles (1881) ; X. Y. Z., a Detective Story (1882) ; Hand and Ring 
(1883); Zhe Mill Mystery (1886); Behind Closed Doors (1888); The Forsaken Inn (1890), 
The Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock, and Dr. Izard (1895). She is author, also, of The De- 
fense of the Bride, and Other Poems, and of Risifi?s Daughter, a drama in blank verse (1880).. 


ROHLFS, GERHARD, b. at Vegesack, near Bremen, in 1831; studied medicine at: 
‘Heidelberg, Wurzburg, and Gottingen; went to Algeria and entered the foreign legion 
of the French army. Having learned the Arabic language, he went in 1860 to Morocco,. 
which he traversed, exploring the course of the wady Draa; traveled again in Morocco 
in 1864, and after a visit to Germany in 1865 he returned to Africa, spending two years 
in his travels. He received the medal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
In 1868, by order of the king of Prussia, he joined the English expedition against Abys- 
sinia, and in 1873 he went with a party to explore the Libyan desert under the patron- 
age of the khedive of Egypt. He visited the United States in 1875; published several 
books of travel; and was German consul at Zanzibar, 1884-5. He d. in 1896. 

ROIS FAINEANTS, See Farnéants Rots. 

ROKITANSKY, Karu, 1804-78; b. Bohemia ; studied medicine at Prague and Vienna. 
In 1844 he was appointed professor of pathological anatomy at the university of Prague 
of which he became honorary rector in 1848. He was made rector of the university of 
Vienna in 1850, and resigned his professorship to 1874. His chief book is Handbuch 
der pathologischen Anatomie (1842-46). He was considered one of the first authorities on 
pathology. 


RO'LAND, the hero of one of the most ancient and popular epics of early French or 
Frankish literature, was, according to tradition, the favorite nephew and captain of the 
emperor Charlemagne. All that history tells us of him is simply this: In 778, when 
Charlemagne was busily engaged at Paderborn in organizing the government of the 
recently subjugated pagan Saxons, and superintending their collective baptism and 
formal admission into the Christian church, he was visited by a Saracen chief, who, 
being unwilling to recognize the supremacy of the calif of Cordova, offered to put the 
Frankish sovereign in possession of several towns s. of the Pyrenees which were under 
his rule. Charlemagne, accepting the offer, marched with a numerous army through 
the territory of Gascony, whose duke, Loup, he constrained to do him homage, and took 
Pampelona and Saragossa. Finding, however, that his Saracen ally gave him but little 
aid, he turned back to return to France; and it was during this retreat, while the Chris-. 
tian army was slowly threading its way through the narrow valley of Roncevaux or 
Roncesvalles (q.v.), that Roland, commander of the marches of Bretagne, who commanded 
the rear-guard, was suddenly attacked by a large body of Vascons, lying in ambush in 
the surrounding woods, and slain while fighting gallantly. Beyond these meager details, 
all that we read of Roland is traditional. The oldest version of the Song of Roland, 
forming part of the Chansons de Geste, which treat of the achievements of Charlemagne 
and his paladins, belongs to the 11th c., although it is probable that the origina] composi- 
tions are not much later than the period to which they refer. Throughout the middle 
ages the Song of Roland was the most popular of the many heroic poems current, and 
William of Normandy, when on his way to conquer England, had it sung at the head of 
. his troops, to encourage them on their march; while at the present day the traditionary 
~memory of the heroic paladin is still held in honor by the hardy mountaineers of the 

Pyrenees, amongst whose dangerous defiles the scene of his exploits and death is laid. 
According to the poem, Charlemagne had been six years in Spain, when, resolving ta 
return to France, he, by the advice of Roland, sent his captain, Ganelon, on an embassy 
to the pagan king Marsilius of Saragossa, to receive the homage which he had pledged 
himself to perform. The mission was a dangerous one, as all other ambassadors to the 
king had been slain, and Ganelon, wishing to revenge himself on Roland, proved a 
traitor, and betrayed to Marsilius the route which the Christian army were to take. The 
consequence was that, after Charlemagne had safely crossed the mountains with the 
main part of his forces, Roland, who commanded a rear-guard of 20,000 men, was sur- 
prised within the narrow valley of Roncesvalles by a terrible army of all the pagan 
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nations of the world. Roland, who possessed an enchanted horn which could have been 
heard far beyond the mountains, might have recalled his uncle, but despising such 
pusillanimity, he fought on till 100,000 Saracens lay slain around him and the 50 warriors 
who alone remained alive to aid him. Another army of 50,000 men of Carthage, 
Ethiopia, and Candia now pours down upon him. At length he blows his horn, which is 
heard by Charlemagne, who, however, does not return, as Ganelon persuades him once, 
twice, and thrice that Roland is only hunting the deer; and not until the veins of 
RRoland’s neck have burst with the violence of the blast does the emperor retrace his 
steps. In the meanwhile Roland has dragged his dying limbs to the foot of Mt 
Cisaire, above Roncesvalles, where, after having sung his death-song and thrown his 
trusty and enchanted sword Durandal into a poisoned stream, where it still remains, he 
dies exhausted from his many wounds. Charlemagne, who arrives too late to save him, 
avenges his death in a series of marvelous battles and bloody victories, whose delinea- 
tion imparts a sufficiently dark coloring to the closing passages of this somber epic. 


ROLAND DE LA PLATIERE, JEAN MAriKg, a French minister of the revolutionary - 
period, was born at Mizy, near Villefranche (Beaujolais), Feb. 18, 1734. His first inde- 
pendent appointment was that of inspector-ordinary at Amiens. In 1775, at the house 
of a friend in Amiens named Sophie Cannet, he met Marie Jeanne Phlipon, a young 
woman of brilliant genius and fascinating beauty, and after a courtship of four 
years, they were married Feb. 4, 1780. When the revolution broke out in 1789, Roland, 
as well as his wife, became a decided partisan of the movement. In 1791 he was sent to 
Paris, by the municipality of Lyons, to represent to the constituent assembly the deplor- 
able condition of the Lyonnese weavers. After the dissolution of the constituent assem- 
bly, he founded at Lyons the Club Central, the members of which, marked by their 
attachment to constitutional liberty, received the name of Rolandins. Toward the close 
of 1791 he fixed himself at Paris, and soon became one of the heads of the Girondist or 
moderate section of the republicans. In March, 1792, he was appointed minister of the 
interior, a situation which he held till Jan., 1798, when he resigned it, despairing of see- 
ing moderate counsels adopted. After placing his accounts in the hands of the assembly, 
he asked permission to withdraw from Paris, but it was refused, and an illegal attempt 
was made to arrest him, whicn failed. Immediately after, he fled, and concealed him- 
self in Rouen. When news reached him of the execution of his wife, he committed 
suicide at a small village in the environs of Rouen, Nov. 15, 1798. Roland wrote and 
published several memoirs and disquisitions on branches of industry, besides 6 vols. of 
Letters addressed to his wife before their marriage, from Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, and 
Malta. 


ROLAND, MapaMeE (née MANON JEANNE PHLurPon), wife of the preceding, was the 
daughter of Pierre Gratien Phlipon, an engraver, and was born at Paris, March 17, 
1754. The precocity of her intelligence ‘was remarkable. At the age of four, she had 
quite a passion for reading; at seven, she learned by heart a treatise on heraldry; at 
eight, she used to carry Plutarch with her to church, while the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso, and the Telemaque of Fenelon fired her childish imagination. At the same time 
an ardent piety began to develop itself, and when only 11 she entered the Maison des 
Dames de la Oongrégation, in the Faubourg Saint Marcel. Here she formed a close 
friendship with two young girls from Amiens, Henriette and Sophie Cannet, particularly 
with the latter, which was fruitful in consequences. On her return to her father’s house 
after the lapse of two years, ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of her dream.” She no 
longer cared for the so-called ‘‘ religious” writers—the defenders of the Bible and the 
church. Her faith was slowly changing from the dogmatic creed of Bossuet to the 
‘‘naturalism” of the encyclopédists and ‘‘philosophes.” In ethics, now as ever, her 
preference for the stoical system was marked. Shortly after the death of her mother in 
1773 she read for the first time La Nouvelle Héloise, which seemed to her (as it has to 
many another young impassioned soul) a veritable revelation. Greatly distressed by the 
imprudent conduct of her father, she again withdrew, at the age of 25, to the Maison 
des Dames de la Congrégation, and once more attempted an ‘‘austere” life; but M. 
Roland (q.v.), who had already known her for five years, now came forward, and res- 
cued her from a career which must ultimately have proved equally unsatisfactory to her 
reason and conscience, by offering her his hand. She was 25, and he 45. There was 
certainly something unpoetical in the disparity of their years, but then, Mlle. Phli- 
pon knew that ideal matches were made only in heaven, and so she accepted calmly 
the inspector of manufactures. Their marriage was celebrated Feb. 4, 1780. It is 
unnecessary to follow the remainder of her career, which was of course identical with 
her husband’s until his flight from Paris May 31, 1793. The same night she was her- 
self arrested, and imprisoned in the Abbaye. A more dauntless and intrepid spirit never 
entered its walls. Released on the 24th of June, she was instantly rearrested by the 
very commissaries who had set her at liberty, without the shadow of a tangible accusa- 
tion, and confined in Saint Pelagie. Madame Roland spent the period of her imprison- 
ment in study, in the composition of her political Mémotres. Summoned before the rev- 
olutionary tribunal in the beginning of Nov., she was condemned, and on the 9th was 
ruillotined, amid the shoutings of an insensate mob. It is said that while standing on 

, the scaffold, she asked for a pen and paper that she might ‘‘ write down the strange 
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thoughts that were passing through her head.” Only a genuine child of the French 
republic could have been so ostentatiously speculative at such a moment. Still more 
celebrated is her apostrophe to the statue of liberty, at the foot of which the scaffold 
was erected: ‘‘O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” or, according to 
another version, ‘‘ Liberty, how they have played with thy name!”—See La Correspon- 
dance de Madame Roland avec les Demoiselles Cannet (2 vols. Paris, 1841); Lettres Auto- 
graphes de Madame Roland, adressées d Bancal des Issaris (Paris, 1835). 
ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. An old proverbial expression, claiming to date from the: 
time of Charlemagne in his expedition against the Saracens, in A.D. 778. He had two 
paladins, or pages, named respectively Roland and Oliver. They were so excellent in 
their duties, as well as so equally matched, that the equality became proverbial and the 
saying became current, ‘“‘ ll give you a Roland for an Oliver.” In ordinary phrase- 
ology, the expression is equivalent to tt for tat, i.e., ‘‘T’ll give you the same (generally 
in a retaliatory sense) as you give me.” 
ROLETTE, a co. in North Dakota, adjoining Manitoba; organized in 1885; 936 sq. 
miles. Pop. ’90, 2427. Co. seat, Rolla. 
ROLFE, WILLIAM JAMES, b. Newburyport, Mass., 1827; studied at Amherst coll. 

He is best known as the writer of a very successful edition of Shakespeare’s plays in 40: 
small vols., with copious notes, and adapted for school use. He also published school 
editions of other English poets; was one of the authors of the Cambridge Course of Physics, 
cSpOIEee and published Shakespeare the Boy and The Elementary Study of English (both. 

ROLL, a round molding much used in Gothic architecture. It is also modified by 
the introduction of a fillet, and is then called the roll-and-fillet molding. 

ROLL-CALL. See SIGNALS 

ROLLER, Coracias,a genus of birds very generally referred to the crow family 
(corvide), but by many naturalists to the bee-eater family (meropsde), with which they 
regard the habits and colors of the species as indicating a closer alliance. The bill is 
moderately large, compressed toward the point, straight, the upper mandible curved 
downward at the point, the sides bristled at the base, the gape wide; the legs short and 
strong; the wings long. The colors are in general very brilliant. Mr. Swainson says 
of the BLUE-BODIED ROLLER (0. cyanogaster) of western Africa, that ‘‘no effort of art 
can possibly do justice to those inimitably rich lines of ultramarine, beryl color, and 
changeable fawn, with which it isornamented; for there are no tints hitherto discovered, 
either mineral or vegetable, which will enable the painter to produce their successful 
imitation.” The species are pretty numerous, all natives of the old world, and mostly 
of the warmer parts of it. One only is found in Europe, the Common ROLLER (C. gar- 
rula), a bird nearly equal in size to a jay; with head, neck, and wing-coverts greenish: 
blue, other shades of blue strongly marked in*the wings. This bird is abundant in the 
n. of Africa, and in some parts of Asia; itis partially migratory, and is rare in Britain. 
It tosses its food, which consists of insects or parts of plants, into the air before eating 
it, swallowing it when it falls in a proper direction for entering the throat. The name 
roller is derived from its habit of tumbling in the air like a tumbler-pigeon. It is an 
inhabitant of woods. It isa very shy bird, and the sportsman always finds it difficult to 
approach. In the countries where it is abundant, as in some islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, itis in high esteem for the table. 


ROLLER, used as part of the inking apparatus in letter-press printing, is of modern 
invention. In the old process of applying the ink to the surface of types, stuffed leather 
balls were made use of, which were not only difficult to keep in proper order, but were 
inapplicable to cylinder-printing. The first improvement on the stuffed balls consisted 
in covering them with a soft and elastic composition, such as was employed in.the 
Staffordshire potteries. Catching at this idea, the inventors of cylinder printing- 
machines made rollers by coating longitudinal and rounded pieces of wood with the 
composition, by means of casting in a mold. This invention came generally into use 
between 1814 and 1818, everywhere superseding balls, and rendering printing machinery 
practicable. 

The method of making inking-rollers is very simple. A roller may be of any length, 
to suit work of different kinds; for hand-presses it is usually about 30 in. long, but 
longer for machines, according to their dimensions. The thickness is about 3 in., of 
which the composition on the wood is probably three-quarters of an inch all round. 
The wooden center being fixed upright in an iron mold, the composition is poured in 
when in a hot liquid state, and then left to cool. When cold, the mold, which is in 
halves, finely-jointed and held together, is opened, and the roller taken out: by a little 
trimming it is ready for use. The composition formerly used consisted of fine giue 
and treacle, boiled together, and thoroughly blended—the result resembling soft india- 
rubber. This has been superseded by a combination of glucose (with a little glue) and 
glycerine in about equal parts, which, though at first costing a little more, is more 
durable, and is cheaper in the end. In summer it is necessary to use a somewhat larger 
proportion of glucose than in winter, to secure suitable firmness. Rollers, in time, 
shrivel and waste by use, and the composition may then be remelted, along with some 
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small addition of new materials. In all cases, the rollers require to be kept very clean, 
and suspended in a rack when not in use. 


ROLLIN, CHARLES, a French historian, who formerly enjoyed, if he did not merit, 
an extensive popularity, was the son of a cutler, and was b. in Paris, Jan. 30, 1661. He 
studied at the college du Plessis, where, in 1683, he became assistant to the professor of 
rhetoric, and 5 years later obtained the chair for himself. In 1688 he was called to the 
chair of eloquence at the College Royal de France, and for some 10 years he discharged 
the duties of his office with remarkable zeal and success. In 1694 he was chosen rector 
of the university of Paris, a dignity which he held for two years, and signalized his brief 
tenure of office by many useful reforms, both in regard to discipline and study, and by 
his warm defense of the privileges of the university. His efforts to revive thé study of 
Greek, then falling back into neglect, were particularly creditable to him, and altogether 
his career as rector constitutes perhaps his best claim to the regard of posterity, and has 
certainly left a more permanent impression than his writings, for its influence is percep- 
tible even to the present day. In 1696 he was appointed coadjutor to the principal of 
the college of Beauvais; but was removed from this situation in 1712, through the 
machinations of the Jesuits, for Rollin was a strenuous Jansenist. For the next three 
years he devoted himself exclusively to learned study, the fruit of which was his edition 
of Quintilian (Paris, 2 vols. 1715). In 1720 he was re-elected rector of the university, 
and in 1726 published his 7razté des Etudes, which M. Villemain has pronounced a 
monument of good sense and taste,” and which is justly regarded as his best literary 
performance, for his Histoire Ancienne (Paris, 12 vols. 1730-38), though long prodigiously 
popular, and translated into several languages (the English among others), is feeble in 
its philosophy, jejune in its criticism, and often inaccurate in its narrative. Neverthe- 
less, to multitudes, both in this country and in France, it has formed the introduction to 
the study of ancient history. Frederick the great, then the prince-royal, of Prussia, 
ainong other princely notabilities, wrote to compliment the author, and opened up a cor- 
respondence with him. In 1788 Rollin published his Histoire Romaine (Paris, 9 vols.), 
a much inferior work, now almost forgotten. He died Sept. 14, 1741. 


ROLLIN, LeprRv. See Lepru-RoLun. 


ROLLING-MILL, one of the most important of modern inventions for the working of 
metals. It was first introduced practically by Mr. Corb in 1784, and since then has 
gradually become more and more useful, as its capabilities have been developed. Under 
the article Iron (q.v.) there is a description of the iron rolling-mill, by means of which 
bars of iron are rolled or drawn out, and it will be at once seen that the same machine 
will do for other metals; moreover, the rolls may be engraved so as to impress a pattern 
on the bar as it passes through; this is done by the brass-workers to a great extent; and 
tubes of brass, copper, tin, etc., are also operated on in a similar way, a mandrel or rod 
of iron being fitted inside the tube, to sustain the pressure of the rollers. 

ROLLINS, EpwARD HENRY, b. Rollinsford, N. H., 1824. He early engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits; was a member of the state legislature, 1855-57; serving as speaker for 
the two last years; was chairman of the state delegation to the national republican con- 
vention, 1860, which nominated Lincoln and Hamlin. He was a republican representa- 
tive in congress, 1861-67, and a U. S. senator, 1877-83. He d. in 1889. 

ROLLO, or Rotr. See NorMANs. 

ROLL OF ARMS, a heraldic record of arms, either verbally blazoned or illuminated, 
or both, on a long strip of vellum, rolled up, instead of being folded into leaves. Rolls 
of arms are the most important and most authentic materials for the history of early 
heraldry. In England they go back to the reign of Henry ILII., the oldest being a copy 
of a roll of that reign, containing a list of the arms borne by the sovereign, the princes of 
the blood, and the principal barons and knights between 1216 and 1272, verbally blazoned 
without drawings. The original has been lost, but the copy, which, having been made 
by Glover, Somerset herald, in 1586, is called ‘‘Glover’s Roll,” is in the English college 
of arms. This roll exhibits heraldry as at that early period already consolidated into a 
system. In the British museum (Harl. Coll., 6,589) is a copy of another roll of the mid- 
dle of the 13th c., containing 700 coats tricked, that is, drawn in pen and ink. The 
Roll of Caerlaverock is a heraldic poem in Norman-French, reciting the names and arms 
of the knights present at the siege of Caerlaverock in 1300. It has been published with 
notes by sir N. H. Nicolas. Copies exist of rolls of the knights who were with Edward 
I. at the battle of Falkirk. 

ROLLS, Master or. See MASTER oF THE KOLLS. 


ROMAGNA. See Papau STATES. 

ROMAGNO’SI, GrovANNI DomMENTIco, 1761-1835; b. Italy; appointed the superior civil 
magistrate of Trent. He was accused by the Austrians in 1799 of sympathizing 
with the French, and was arrested and tried on that charge, but acquitted. While in 
prison he discovered the deviation of the magnetic needle subjected to a galvanic cur- 
rent. He published an account of his discovery in 1802, but it excited little interest till the 
discoveries of Oersted some 20 years later. He was professor of law at Parma, Pavia, and 
Milan; was dismissed from his position at the latter on the downfall of Napoleon, and 
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was once more acquitted of treason in 1818. His most important work is Introduzione 
allo Studio del Diritto Pubblico Universale, 1805. 

ROMAINE, Rev. Wiu1A4M, an English divine of the last century, noted for the ardor 
with which he preached ‘‘ evangelical” and Calvinistic doctrines in an age of religious 
apathy, was the son of a corn-dealer in Hartlepool, and was b. there, Sept. 25, 1714. 
His father was a French Protestant refugee. Young Romaine was educated at the 
grammar-school of Houghton. He was ordained a priest in 1738, and immediately 
obtained a curacy near Epsom. In 1789 he published a sermon preached before the uni- 
versity of Oxford, in which he attempted to show, in opposition to the view maintained 
by Warburton in his Divine Legation of Moses, that the doctrine of a future state is 
‘“expressly mentioned,” and even ‘‘insisted on,” in the Pentateuch. This led to a con- 
troversy with Warburton. In1747 he published the first volume of a new edition of 
Calasio’s Hebrew Concordance and Lexicon, the fruit of seven years’ labor. The only 
thing in connection with Romaine’s edition that now calls for notice is the fact that he 
took extraordinary liberties with the original, omitting, for example, the author’s account 
of the word which is usually rendered ‘‘ God,” and substituting his own in the body of 
the work! In 1748 he was chosen lecturer of St. Botolph’s, in London, and, in the fol- 
lowing year, lecturer of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. ‘Two years later he was appointed 
assistant morning-preacher at St. George’s; but was afterward deprived of the situation 
by the rector, Dr. Trebeck, who was jealous of his popularity, and averse to the *‘plain- 
ness” of his preaching. His ‘‘evangelicalism” grew with his years; and at length, in 
1757, in a sermon on the Lord Our Righteousness, it became so offensive to the torpid dons 
of Oxford that the university pulpit was in future closed against him. Some years 
before this Romaine had been appointed to the professorship of astronomy in Gresham 
college, for which he was not fit, and which he did not retain. His intellect was any- 
thing but scientific in its character, as will readily be understood when we state that 
he allowed his ‘‘ zeal” for Hutchinsonian speculations to lead him into opposition to the 
Newtonian philosophy. In 1756 he became curate and morning-preacher at St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, a situation which he exchanged in the course of a year for a preachership at 
St. Bartholomew the Great, near West Smithfield. In 1766 he was chosen by the 
parishioners rector of St. Andrew, Wardrobe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars, an office 
which he held till his death, July 26, 1795. Besides what has been already mentioned, 
Romaine published Twelve Sermons upon Solomon's Song (1759); Twelve Discourses upon 
the Law and the Gospel (1760); The Life of Faith (1768); The Scripture Doctrine of the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper (1765); The Walk of Faith (1771); An Hssay on Psalmody 
(1775); The Triumph of Faith (1795). His works were republished in a collected form, 
in 8 vols.,in 1796, by the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan, who prefaced them with a life 
of their author. 


ROMANA, PrEpro, CARO Y SUREDA, Marquis de la, 1761-1811; b. Majorca, of 
excellent family ; entered the army at an early age. He was at first friendly to the 
French claims, but in 1808 when he learned that Jerome Bonaparte had been made king 
of Spain he transferred the forces which he had under his command in the island of 
Fiinen to English ships of war. He had participated in the siege of Gibraltar, and 
had been placed in command of the army which Napoleon had forced Spain to raise. 
After Romana’s rebellion against the tyranny of Napoleon, he went to London and 
induced England to assist Spain in her struggle against the French. In the war which 
followed he was commander-in-chief in the provinces of Biscay, Galicia, and Asturias, 
and organized the guerrilla warfare. He was eulogized by the duke of Wellington as 
*‘the finest ornament of the Spanish army.” 


ROMAN ALUM. See Rocu Aum. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. Of the early architecture of Rome and the other Latin 
cities comparatively little is known. With the conquest of Carthage, Greece, and 
Egypt the Romans became acquainted with the arts of those countries, and began to 
endeavor to use them for the embellishment of the imperial city. Besides, Rome under 
the empire was the capital of the world, and attracted artists from every country. The 
result was that the architecture of Rome became a mixed style. It was all imported, 
and partook of the character of the importers. The great interest of Roman architecture 
is, that it is a mixture and amalgamation of all ancient styles, and the starting-point for 
all modern styles. It is thus the connecting link between ancient and modern art; the 
whole history of Roman architecture being that of a transition, slow but steady, from 
the external architecture of the Greeks to the internal architecture of the Christians. 
Rome borrowed from Greece the oblong peristylar temple, with its horizontal construc- 
tion and decoration, and the various “orders.” See COLUMN, GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
From the Tuscans, probably, were derived the circular form of temple and the circular 
arch, which became leading features in the development of the future Roman style. 

The orders imported from Greece were the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian (q.v.). 
These were all used in Rome, but with some modifications; the Doric, for example, 
being never used as in Greece, but without fluting, and with the capital and entablature 
altered, and a base added, so as to make the style more similar to the others, with which 
it was often associated. The Ionic had the volutes turned out angularwise, so as to 
‘present a similar face in each direction. The favorite ‘‘ order” of the Romans, however, 
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was the Corinthian. It was invented in Greece, but more fully developed in Rome, 
where it suited the desire which existed for richness and luxuriance in architecture. 
Many fine examples of this style exist in Rome (as the pantheon, Jupiter Stator, etc.), 
and in the provinces (as the maison quarrée at Némes, Baalbec, etc.), the capitals, wher- 
ever found, being designed in endless variety. The composite order was an invention of 
the Romans, and is sometimes called the Roman order. Jt is a combination of the Ionic 
and Corinthian. All these orders were used by the Romans, but in a manner peculiar 
to themselves; they combined with the Greek orders the arch. They placed the columns 
at wide intervals, and set them on pedestals, to give them and the entablature a proper 
proportion; while behind the columns they placed square piers, and from them threw 
arches which supported the wall. This was the favorite Roman style, and may be seen 
in all their important works (amphitheaters, arches, baths, etc.). They piled one order 
above another, marking each story with the entablature. As the style proceeded, vault- 
ing and arching became more common, especially in internal construction, but the hori- 
zontal ornamentation was never entirely abandoned. Arches of this construction were 
thrown from pillar to pillar behind the entablature, and gradually the pier was omitted, 
and the arch openly thrown from pillar to pillar, the architrave bent round it, and the 
cornice continued horizontally above. 

The buildings executed by the Romans are very varied in their character, but the 
same style was used for temples, baths, amphitheaters, triumphal arches, tombs, etc. 
The earliest temples of which remains now exist are those of Jupiter Stator in the 
Forum, Jupiter Tonans, and Mars Ultor, all of the Augustan epoch, and each with 
only three columns left. These are supposed to have been nearly peripteral, and it is 
worthy of notice that the cells are all large, and one of them has an apse. 

One of the most interesting temples of Rome is the pantheon. The portico is of the 
age of Augustus, but the rotunda is probably considerably later. The dome of the 
interior is a splendid example of the progress of Roman architecture in developing the 
use of the arch, and transferring the decoration from the exterior to the interior. Tha 
former is in this case totally sacrificed to the latter; but the interior has not yet been 
surpassed for boldness of construction or simplicity and sublimity of effect. See illus., 
Dogs, vol. V., p. 50, fig. 2. Other examples of circular temples, on a small scale, are 
found at Tivoli and in Rome, both dedicated to Vesta. 

The greatest works of the Romans, however, were not their temples. The basilicas 
(q.v.), amphitheaters (q.v.), and baths (q.v.) are far more numerous and more stupendous 
as works of art, and all show how well the Romans had succeeded in producing an 
internal architecture, which at a later period became so useful as a model for Christiar 
buildings. The basilica of Trajan is a type of the Christian wooden-roofed churches ; 
while that of Maxentius with its great intersecting vaults, its vaulted aisles, and but- 
tresses, contains the germs of the greatest Christian cathedrals. The Roman amphi- 
theaters (q.v.) have never been surpassed for size and grandeur, or for suitability to thei 
purpose. And of the baths (q.v.), sufficient remains still exist, although much decayed, 
from the perishable nature of the brick and stucco employed in their construction, te 
prove that the scarcely credible descriptions of contemporaries were surpassed by the 
magnificence of the buildings themselves. 

Among the other varied public works of the Romans are their aqueducts (q.v.) and 
bridges, triumphal arches (q.v.), pillars of victory, and tombs. Of the tombs of the 
Romans, the earliest and best specimen is that of Cecilia Metella (wife of Crassus), on 
the Appian Way. It consists (ike most Roman tombs) of a round drum placed on a 
square basement, and was probably surmounted by a conical roof. The tomb of 
Augustus was similar, on a very large scale, and the sloping roof was broken into 
terraces planted with trees. That of Adrian (now the castle of St. Angelo in Rome) 1s 
another enormous example. The tombs were generally ranged along the ways leading 
to the gates of cities. 

The later tombs of Rome are well worthy of study, as they contain many specimens 
of the transition toward the Christian style. They are generally vaulted, frequently 
with domes, as, for instance, the tombs of St. Helena and Sta. Costanza. Mr. Fergusson 
also places the so-called ‘‘temple of Minerva Medica” among the tombs. It is a beau- 
tifully arranged building with ten sides, all containing deep niches (except the side with 
the door), surmounted by a clear-story, with ten well-proportioned windows. The 
vault is polygonal inside and outside; and the pendentives, ribs, buttresses, etc., which 
played so important a part in the Christian architecture both of the east and west, are 
distinctly used in its construction. | 

Of the domestic architecture of the Romans, we have many wonderfully preserved 
specimens in Herculaneum and Pompeii, showing both the arrangements and decora- 
tions of the dwellings of all classes. Of the great palaces and villas, however, none 
remain except the palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro, in Dalmatia. It is an important 
building, as it shows many steps in the progress of the style. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, the community of Christians throughout the world who 
recognize the spiritual supremacy of the pope or bishop of Rome, and are united 
together by the profession of the same faith, and the participation of the same sacra- 
ments. The subject will be most conveniently treated by considering under separate 
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heads the history of this great Christian community ; its doctrinal and disciplinar 
system; and finally, its organization and constitutional forms, especially as affected by 
the decrees of the late council of the Vatican, and by other doctrinal constitutions ot 
ent years. 

aah Aen a few other points of doctrinal difference separate the Roman church froin 
the Greek, Russian, and oriental communions, yet the most palpable ground of division 
lies in the claim of supremacy in spiritual jurisdiction on the part of the Roman bishop. 
The history of the Roman church, therefore, in relation to the ancient oriental churches, 
is, in fact, the history of this claim to supremacy. In the minds of Roman Catholics, 
the claim of supremacy on the part of the bishop of Rome rests on the belief that Christ 
conferred on Peter a ‘‘primacy of jurisdiction”; that Peter fixed his see and died at 
Rome (a position which some Protestant historians have called in question altogether); 
and thus, that the bishops of Rome, as successors of Peter, have succeeded to his pre- 
rogatives of supremacy. In this light Catholic historians read the facts of the early 
history of the church—and they trace to this acknowledgment of the superiority of that 
see, the numerous references to Rome on matters of doctrine or discipline; the appeals . 
from other churches, even those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople; the depo- 
sitions or nominations of bishops, examination and condemnation of heresies, of which 
the first five centuries, especially the 4th and 5th, present examples, but in which Protest- 
ant historians only recognize the natural result of the political and social superiority of 
Rome as the capital of the Roman empire. The letters of pope Leo the great show 
beyond question that the bishops of Rome, in the commencement of the oth c., claimed 
to speak and act with supreme authority; and the first direct challenge to this claim was 
made by the patriarch of Constantinople, Acacius, and led to a schism of many years, 
which, however, terminated in the humiliation of the younger see. In all the contro- 
versies upon the incarnation—the Arian, the Nestorian, the Eutychian, the Monothelite— 
not only was the orthodoxy of Rome never impeached, but she even supplied at every 
crisis a rallying point for the orthodox of every church. It was so, again, in the Icono-. 
clast controversy; and although Constantinople, in the time of Gregory the great and 
again of Nicholas I., renewed the struggle for supremacy, or even equality, the superior 
position of Rome continued to be recognized. The separation of the Greek church and 
her dependencies, under the patriarch Michael Cerularius in the year 1054, was but a 
narrowing of the territorial jurisdiction of Rome; and within that portion of the church 
which remained faithful, it even enhanced the dignity of Rome, and widened her pre- 
rogatives. The abandonment of Italy by the emperors to its fate under the invasion of 
the barbarians, led to the establishment of the temporal sovereignty of the popes; and 
the social disorganization of Europe combined with the spiritual authority of the Roman 
bishop to bring about the general recognition of his authority throughout the kingdoms 
of Europe as an arbiter in the temporal relations of sovereigns with their subjects, and 
of sovereigns toward each other. This extraordinary temporal authority was at once 
the consequence and the support of his acknowledged spiritual power; and even Protest- 
ants have recognized the Roman church of the medizval period as absorbing in itself 
almost the whole of European Christendom, and as the only public (even though they 
believe it degenerate and corrupt) representative of the church in the west. The tem- 
porary withdrawal of the papal residence from Rome to Avignon brought with it a 
notable diminution, at least, of the temporal power of the popes, which was still further 
weakened by the long western schism, by the conflicts of the rival pontiffs, and the scan- 
dals which arose therefrom. The modern political institutions which then began to 
break upon the world so modified the public relations of church and state as by 
degrees to undo the condition of society in which the temporal power of the popes had 
its foundation. The great revolution of the 16th c. completed the process. 

Nor was the revolution with which the popes thus found themseives face to face 
without its influence in the external history of the Roman church. The defections con- 
sequent on the reformation, and at first numerous and formidable, received a check. 
The great council of Trent did more to systematize, to define, and to present in popular 
form the doctrinal belief of Rome than had been accomplished by the united efforts of 
the schoolmen of the three centuries which preceded the reformation; while the decrees 
of reformation which it enacted, and still more the schemes of local and individual 
reform which it originated, and to which it gave the impulse as well as the example, 
tended to bring about an active internal reform. The latter half of the 16th c. was a 
period of new life in the Roman church. The celebration of local synods, the establish- 
ment of episcopal seminaries, the organization of schools, and other provision for 
religious instruction—above all, the foundation of active religious orders of both sexes— 
had the effect of arresting the progress of Protestantism, which in many countries had 
been at first rapid and decisive; and lord Macaulay has traced out with curious minute- 
ness the line which marks in the several kingdoms the origin and the progress of this 
religious reaction. 

From the end of the 16th c., therefore, the position of the Roman Catholic church, 
especially in her external relations, may be regarded as settled. The local distribution 
of the rival churches in the world has hardly been altered, except by migration, since 
that time. But in her relations to the state, the Roman church has since passed through 
a long and critical struggle, which is detailed under the heads GALLICAN CHURCH, 
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FEBRONIANISM, INNOCENT XI. The new theories to which the French revolution gave 
currency have still further modified these relations; but in most of the European king- 
doms they were readjusted after 1815, either by concordat or by some similar mutual 
agreement. Many conflicting claims on either side, however, still exist; but in the con- 
flict with the state the policy of the Roman Catholic church has generally been to record 
her protest against any violation of her right, and, this protest having been made, to 
submit under protest, unless in what are considered the essentials of faith or of disci- 
pline. Where the encroachments of the state are considered to violate the essentials of 
faith or discipline, the resistance mast result in definitive separation, as in the case of 
England under Henry VIII. and his successors, in Poland under the czar, and in Prussia 
in the conflict called Culturkampf (q.v.). 

The details of the doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic church will be best col- 
lected and explained from her latest authentic creed, that commonly called ‘‘ the creed 
of Pius V.,” drawn up as a summary of the authoritative teaching of that ecclesiastical 
body till the time at which it was written, and published together with certain later 
doctrinal pronouncements. It is only necessary to premise that, while in tne view of 
Catholics (see RuLE or Farrn) all doctrine must be based on the word of God, 
written or unwritten, the church is the only authoritative judge of that rule of faith. 
The tribunals which are.held to represent this teaching, as well as the subjects to which 
the privilege extends, and the limits within which it is held to be exercised infallibly, 
have all been explained under the head INFALLIBILITY (q.v.). But Catholics hold that 
while the church has authority, when doubts or difficulties arise, to propound in such 
terms as leave no room for doubt new definitions of faith, nevertheless these new defini- 
tions must not be regarded as additions to the accepted faith of the church, or indeed to 
the original deposit of divine teaching, but only as expositions of former articles, or at 
most as developments of what already existed in the germ, and has but been evolved by 
controversy, or brought into practical action by the progress of time, and by the change 
of the external relations of the church. The creed of Pius V. is as follows: 

‘‘T, N. N., with a firm faith believe and profess all and every one of those things 
which are contained in that creed which the holy Roman church maketh use of. To 
wit: I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaver and earth, of all things 
visible and invisible, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotton Son of God, 
born of the Father before all ages; God of God; Light of Light; true God of the true 
God; begotten, not made; consubstantial with the Father, by whom all things were 
made. Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. He was crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered, and was buried. And the third day he 
rose again according to the Scriptures: he ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, and shall come again with glory to judge the living and the dead; 
of whose kingdom there shall be noend. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
life-giver, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son; who, together with the Father 
and the Son, is adored and glorified; who spake by the prophets. And in one holy, 
Catholic, and apostolic church. I confess one baptism for the remission of sins; and 
I look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. Amen. 

‘*T most steadfastly admit and embrace the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other observances and constitutions of the same church. 

‘‘T also admit the holy Scriptures, according to that sense which our holy mother the 
church hath held and doth hold; to whom it belongeth to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever take and interpret them otherwise 
- than according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

‘‘T also profess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the new law, 
instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though 
not all for every one: to wit—baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
’ unction, order, and matrimony; and that they confer grace; and that of these baptism, 
confirmation, and order cannot be repeated without sacrilege. I also receive and admit 
the received and approved ceremonies of the Catholic church, used in the solemn admin- 
istration of the aforesaid sacraments. 

‘‘T embrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been defined and 
_ declared in the holy council of Trent concerning original sin and justification. 

‘‘T profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy sacrament of 
- the eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, together with 
_ the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is made a conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood; which conversion the Catholic church calleth transubstantiation. I also con- 
fess that under either kind alone Christ is received whole and entire, and a true sacra- . 
ment. 

‘‘T constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein detained are 
helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

‘* Likewise, that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be honored and invo- 
cated, and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their relics are to be had in 
veneration. 
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“JT most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the mother of God, ever virgin, 

and also of other saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due honor and veneration 
r iven them. 

me wr ales affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the church, and 

that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“T acknowledge the holy Catholic, apostolic, Roman church for the mother and 
mistress of all churches; and I promise true obedience to the bishop of Rome, successor 
of St, Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

‘<7 likewise undoubtingly receive and profess all other things delivered, defined, and 
declared, particularly by the holy council of Trent; and I condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies which the church hath condemned, 
rejected, and anathematized. 

“TN. N., do at this present freely profess, and sincerely hold this true Catholic 
faith, out of which no one can be saved; and I promise most constantly to retain and 
confess the same entire and inviolate, by God’s assistance, to the end of my life.” 

In addition to these articles, the Roman Catholic church has, since the compilatio1. 
of the creed of Pius V., defined certain further doctrines in the controversy on grace, 
which arose from the teaching of Jansen (q.v.); still more recently that of the immacu- 
late conception of the blessed Virgin Mary (q.v.); and a still more comprehensive body 
of articles in the memorable Syllabus issued by pope Pius IX., and in the decrees of the 
Vatican council, celebrated under the presidency of the same pontiff. The doctrinal 
decisions of this latter council are divided into two sections, the first, ‘‘on the Catholic 
faith,” the second ‘‘on the church of Christ.” Each section contains a ‘‘ scheme of doc- 
trine,” in which the heads of belief, and the grounds on which they rest, are explained; 
and to each is appended a body of ‘‘ canons,” in which the several points are summa- 
rized, stated in precise theological language, and defined as articles of Catholic belief. 
In the scheme ‘‘ upon the church of Christ” are contained, in ‘‘ an additional chapter,” 
the celebrated declarations regarding the infallibility of the pope. 

The details of the discipline of the Roman Catholic church would be out of place here. 
But it may be observed that the Roman Catholic church leans toward asceticism, 
as regards the practice of fasting, with less rigor than the Greek and oriental commun- 
ions; while, on the contrary, as to the celibacy (q.v.) of the clergy, her law is much more 
stringent; all the clergy of the Roman Catholic church in the greater orders, including 
sub-deacons, being so strictly bound to celibacy that a marriage contracted after ordina- 
tion is invalid by the church aw. See OrprERs. In all that regards the general disci- 
pline of the whole church, only the pope or a general council is considered to have 
power to legislate; national or provincial synods for the discipline of a kingdom or 
province, and bishops for that of their own dioceses. 

The constitution of the Roman Catholic church has been in great part explained in 
the article Hrerarcuy. It may be necessary to add that, under the generic name 
Roman Catholics are comprised all those Christians who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Roman pontiff, even though they be not of the Roman or Latin rite (q.v.). Nota 
few individuals and churches of other rites are included under this designation, Greeks, 
Stavonians, Ruthenians, Syrians (including Maronites), Copts, and Armenians; and 
these communities are permitted to retain their own national liturgy and language, and 
for the most part their established discipline and usages. The most remarkable 
examples of the diversity of discipline thus introduced under the common rule of the 
Roman pontiff are the retention in the east of the use of the cup for the laity, and the 
permission of the marriage of the clergy. 

As regards its organization for the purposes of ecclesiastical government, the normal 
territorial distribution of the Roman Catholic church of the several rites in the various 
countries where if exists is into provinces, which are subject to archbishops, and are sub- 
divided into bishoprics, each governed by its own bishop. The total number of arch- 
bishops of the several rites in communion with Rome in 1880 was 173, of whom 9 bore 
the title of patriarch. The number of bishops was 710. But in certain parts of the 
world, where the population and government are Protestant or unbelieving, the spiritual 
affairs of the Catholic church are directed, not by bishops with local titles, but by 
bishops in partibus infidelium (q.v.), who are styled vicars of the pope, or vicars- 
apostolic. The full number of archbishops and bishops in 1880, including those retired ~ 
and those with sees in partibus infidelium, was 1146. 

The statistics of the Roman Catholic church in the United States, as given in Hoff- 
.mann’s Catholic Directory for 1891 are as follows: Arch-dioceses, 18; dioceses, 79; 
' vicariates apostolic, 6, and 1 prefecture apostolic ; cardinals, 1; archbishops, 14 ; bishops, 
73; priests, 8778, of whom 2354 are members of religious orders ; adherents, 8,579,966 ; 
churches, 7631; stations, 2841; chapels, 1750 ; orphan asylums, 218; theological seminas; 
ries 39, educating 1711 candidates for the priesthood ; colleges, 123; academies, 624 ; 

parochial schools, 3277, with 665,328 pupils. In 1884 the church became a national one 
on a canonical basis. The statistics of the Roman Catholic church throughout the world, 
as given in Werner’s Catholic World, the latest statistical work on the subject, give the 
total number of adherents as 230,000,000, of which Europe has about 150,000,000 ; Italy, 
28,000,000; France, 30,000,000; Germany, 16,800,000; Austria-Hungary, 31,000,000; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 5,596,831; India, 1,500,000; China and Japan, 600,000; 
Hastern Archipelago, 6,500,000 ; Africa, 750,000. See RELIGION. 
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See the Roman Catholic expositions of the Roman Catholic system by Bellarmin, 
Bossuet, and Mohler ; the church history of Cardinal Baronius (from early times to 1188), 
and the continuations (down to 1853) by Raynoldus, Bzovius, Spondanus, and Theiner ; 
Tillemont’s history (mémoires) of the French church; count Stolberg’s Geschichte des 
Religion Jesu Christi (1806-18) ; Katerkamp’s Kirchengeschichte (1819-30) ; Rohrbacher’s 
Histoire Universelle de V Hglise (1842-48), and its continuation by Chantrel (1867); the 
manuals of church history by Déllinger, Ritter, and Alzog, and works on the church in 
the United States by De Courcy, M’Gee, Murray, and Shea. See GREEK CuuRcH ; Mar- 
ONITES ; RussIAN CHURCH ; SYRIAN RITE. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION or Reuier Acts. After the reformation, both 
in England and in Scotland, Roman Catholics were subjected to many penal regulations 
and restrictions. As late as 1780 the law of England—which, however, was not always 
rigidly enforced—made it felony in a foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason 
in one who was a native of the kingdom to teach the doctrines or perform divine service 
according to the rites of his church. Roman Catholics were debarred from acquiring 
land by purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Roman Catholic faith were declared 
incapable of succeeding to real property, and their estates were forfeited to the next Prot- 
estant heir. A son or other nearest relation, being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Roman Catholic father or other kinsman during his life. A. 
Roman Catholic was disqualified from undertaking the guardianship even of Roman Cath- 
olic children. Roman Catholics were excluded from the legal profession, and it was pre- 
sumed that a Protestant lawyer who married a Roman Catholic had adopted the faith of his 
wife. It was a capital offense for a Roman Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage between 
a Protestant and Roman Catholic. Such was the state of the law, not only in England 
but in Ireland, where the large majority of the population adhered to the old faith. In 
Scotland, also, Roman Catholics were prohibited from purchasing or taking by succes- 
sion landed property. The inexpediency and irrationality of imposing fetters of this 
description on persons not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger was no 
longer apprehended, began about 1778 to occupy the attention of liberal-minded states- 
men; and in 1780 sir George Saville introduced a bill for the repeal of some of the 
most severe disqualifications in the case of such Roman Catholics as would submit to a 
proposed test. This test included an oath of allegiance to the sovereign, and abjuration 
of the pretender, a declaration of disbelief in the several doctrines, that it is lawful to 
put individuals to death on pretense of their being heretics; that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics; that princes excommunicated may be deposed or put to death; and that 
the pope is entitled to any temporal jurisdiction within the realm. The bill, from the 
operation of which Scotland was exempted, eventually passed into law. An attempt 
which had been made at the same time to obtain a like measure of relief for the Roman 
Catholics of Scotland was defeated by an outburst of religious fanaticism. The popu- 
lace of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called ‘‘ the committee for the Protestant inter- 
est,” attacked and set fire to the Roman Catholic churches, and the houses of the clergy 
and of such persons as were suspected to be favorable to Roman Catholic relief. The 
frenzy spread to England, where a ‘‘ Protestant association” had been formed to oppose 
the resolutions of the legislature. See Gorpon, LorpD GrorGE. In 1791 a bill was 
passed affording further relief to such Roman Catholics as would sign a protest against 
the temporal power of the pope, and his authority to release from civil obligations; and 
in the following year, by the statute 33 Geo. III c. 44, the most highly penal of the 
restrictions bearing on the Scottish Roman Catholics were removed without opposition. 

Endeavors were made at the same time by the Irish parliament to get rid of the more 
important disqualifications, and place Ireland on an equality in point of religious free- 
dom with England. In 1780 Grattan carried his resolution that the king and parliament 
of Ireland could alone make laws that would bind the Irish, and separation from Eng. 
jand was urged as the alternative with repeal of the disqualifying statutes. The agita- 
tion culminated in the Irish rebellion of 1798; the union of 1800 followed, which was 
partly carried by means of pledges, not redeemed, regarding the removal of the disabili- 
ties in question. Meantime, in England, Roman Catholics continued subject to many 
minor disabilities, which the above-mentioned acts failed toremove. They were excluded 
from sitting and voting in parliament, and from enjoying numerous oflices, franchises, 
and civil rights, by the requirement of signing the declaration against transubstantiation, 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass. In the early part of this century 
many measures were proposed for the removal of these disqualifications, and in 18138 and 
succeeding years, one bill after another for thisend was thrownout. Meanwhile, the agi- 
tation on the subject among the Roman Catholics themselves greatly increased, and in 1824 
it assumed an organized shape by the formation of the ‘‘ Roman Catholic association” in 
Ireland, with its systematic collections for the ‘‘ Catholic rent.” The duke of Wellington, 
who, for a long time, felt great repugnance to admit the Roman Catholic claims, was at last 
brought to the conviction that the security of the empire would be imperiled by further 
resisting them, and in 1829 a measure was introduced by the duke’s ministry for Catho- 
lic emancipation. An act having been first passed for the suppression of the Roman 
Catholic association—which had already voted its own dissolution—the celebrated Roman 
Catholic relief bill was introduced by Mr. Peel in the house of commons on Mar. 5, and 
after passing both houses, received the royal assent April 13. By this act (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), 
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an oath is substituted for the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, on taking 
which Roman Catholics may sit or vote in either house of parliament, and be admit- 
ted to most other offices from which they were before excluded. ‘They, however, con- 
tinue to be excluded from the offices of guardian and justice or regent of the United | 
Kingdom, lord chancellor, lord keeper, or lord commissioner of the great seal of Great 
Britain or Ireland, and lord high commissioner to the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland. As members of corporations, they cannot vote in the disposal of church prop- 
erty or patronage. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES, See Romantic LANGUAGES. 


ROMAN CEMENT. See CEMENTS. 


ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN, F.R.S., born in Kingston, Canada, May 20, 1848, was edu- 
cated in London, France, Germany, and Italy, and graduated from Gonville and Caius 
coll., Cambridge, in 1870, with natural science honors. He was Croomian lecturer to the 
Royal Society in 1875, and, having published a series of papers, in the Philosophical’ 
Transactions, on the nervous system of Medusz, was elected a Fellow in 1879. In 1881 
he was again appointed Croomian lecturer, and soon became zoological secretary to the 
Linnean Society, and received the degree of LL.D. from the unversity of Aberdeen. He 
also particularly devoted himself to extending Darwinian teaching in psychology, in 
which department he published various researches under the titles, Animal Intelli- 
gence; Mental Evolution in Animals, and Mental Hwolution in Man. He likewise pub- 
lished, Charles Darwin : His Life and Character (1882) ; The Scientific Evidences of Or- 
ganic Hvolution (1882) ; Jelly-fish, Star-fish, and Sea Urchins, in the International Scien- 
tific Series (1885), and was an active contributor to periodical literature on scientific 
subjects. He died in 1894, 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE, the debased style which succeeded Roman archi- 
tecture, from about the time of Constantine (350 A.D.) to that of Charlemagne (800 A.D.). 
It is impossible to fix the date of the style definitely, because Roman architecture (q.v.) 
was itself a transitional style, and the one fades gradually into the other. When Con- 
stantine proclaimed Christianity the religion of the empire, he gave the Christians free- 
dom of action. They could worship in public, and consequently desired buildings for 
their service; hence the impetus which gave architecture a new start. As explained 
under Apsz and Basruica, the Christians adopted the Roman hall of justice for their 
church or place of assembly, and erected many noble basilicas in Rome, Ravenna, and 
all over the empire. ‘These consisted of three or five aisled halls—the aisles separated 
by rows of columns. In Rome the columns, entablatures, and other ornaments were fre- 
quently taken from the ruins of ancient buildings which abounded there. The new style is 
therefore closely allied to the ancient one in the imperial city; but in Ravenna, Jerusalem, 
Provence, and the remoter districts, where few ancient remains exist, a simpler and ruder 
copy of the ancient work isfound. There is always, however, a certain resemblance to the 
old forms which distinguishes the Romanesque from the round-arched Gothic which suc- 
ceeded it. The piers along the aisles are always single columns, generally with caps 
intended to be Corinthian, and wide arches; the aisles are wide, with open wooden roof; 
and there are remnants of entablatures, moldings, etc., which recall the ancient Roman 
work. The early Christians also derived their round churches from the Romans. They 
were probably originally tombs, copied from such buildings as the Minerva Medica (see 
RoMAN ARCHITECTURE), and were the most sacred places where the burial-service was 
said and the sacraments administered. Hence they afterward became baptisteries (q.v.), 
and were finally absorbed into the church (see RHENISH ARCHITECTURE), Which then 
contained within itself everything connected with the Christian service. 

In Rome there are still some thirty basilicas, and the Romanesque style may be said 
never to have died out there. As we recede from the center, we find its influence gradu- 
ally weaken and succumb to the northern Gothic style. Thus in Lombardy and 
Provence it was superseded by the Lombard (q.v.) and Romance styles in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, while in Byzantium and the east it gave way to the Byzantian style 
about the time of Justinian. Among the finest examples remaining are St. Paul’s (see 
Bastiica) and Sta Maria Maggiore at Rome, and at Ravenna St. Apollinare, the interior 
decoration of which last is very beautiful. The mosaics of the apse, the painted walls, 
and the inlaid pavements of the Romanesque churches are among their finest features. 

In Tuscany there is a late form of Romanesque, of which the cathedrals at Pisa and 
Lucca, San Miniato at Florence, and many churches in those cities are examples. They 
are intermediate specimens, built during the 11th c., when the cities became prosperous, 
and have a certain amount of Gothic feeling; but although beautiful in colored decora- 
tion, they have not the simple grandeur of the early basilicas; and although more deco- 
rated externally than these, they have not the bold and purpose-like appearance of 
Gothic elevations. See illus., ARCHITECTURE, vol. I. 


ROMANIA, or Rumanta (often written Roumanta). See the article MOLDAVIA AND 
WALLACHIA, to which this short notice serves as a continuation and conclusion. A mili- 
tary revolt took place in Feb., 1866, which resulted in the deposition of prince Couza— 
Alexander John IJ. The count of Flanders, younger brother of Leopold II. of Belgium, 
was unanimously chosen hospodar; but he at once declined the perilous honor. Upon 
this the choice of the Romanians fell upon Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
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who was proclaimed prince of Romania on April 20, 1866. The existing constitution 
was then adopted. When war broke out between Russia and Turkey in April, 1877, 
Romania signed a convention with Russia, guaranteeing the Russian troops a free pas- 
sage through Romanian territory; and on May 21 the chamber of deputies at Bucharest 
decreed the independence of Romania. War was declared with Turkey, and the Roma- 
nian army bore a creditable part in several battles, especially before Plevna. The Berlin 
congress of 1878, which revised the treaty of San Stefano concluded between Russia and 
Turkey, and has attempted the most recent solution of the ‘‘eastern question,” agreed 
to recognize the independence of Romania. It resolved, however, much against the will 
of the government and people of Romania, to restore to Russia the portions of Bessara- 
bia (q.v.) touching the Pruth and Danube, which were given by the treaty of Paris to 
Moldavia in 1856; and, by a rough sort of compensation, Romania received the Dobrud- 
scha (q.v.), bounded on the s, by aline from Silistriato Mangalia. It was stipulated that 
difference of religious profession should not disqualify from the exercise of full civil 
and political rights in Romania. In 1881, R. was proclaimed a kingdom. 


ROMAN'IC LANGUAGES, on ROMANCE LANGUAGES, a name for those modern kan- 
guages that are the descendants of the language of ancient Rome. In those parts of the em- 
ire in which the Roman dominion and civil institutions had been most completely estab- 
lished, the native languages were speedily and completely supplanted by that of the 
conquerors—the Latin. ‘This was the case in Italy itself, in the Spanish peninsula, in 
Gaul or France, including parts of Switzerland, and in Dacia (see under MoLpAvIA). 
When the Roman empire was broken up by the irruptions of the northern nations (in 
the 5th and 6th centuries), the intruding tribes stood to the Romanized inhabitants in the 
relation of a ruling caste to a subject population. The dominant Germans continued 
for several centuries to use their native tongue among themselves; but from the first 
they seem to have acknowledged the supremacy of the Latin for civil and ecclesiastical 
purposes, and at last the language of the rulers was merged in that of their subjects, not, 
however, without leaving decided traces of the struggle—traces chiefly visible in the 
intrusion of numerous German words, and in the mutilation of the grammatical forms 
or inflections of the ancient Latin, and the substitution therefor of prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs. It is also to be borne in mind that the language which underwent this 
change was not the classical Latin of literature, but a popular Roman language (lingua 
Romana rustica) which had been used by the side of the classical, and differed from it— 
not to the extent of being radically and grammatically another tongue, as some writers 
unwarrantably concilude—but chiefly by slovenly pronunciation, the neglect or misuse 
of grammatical forms, and the use of ‘‘low” and unusual words and idioms. As dis- 
tinguished from the old lingua Latina, the language of the church, the school, and the 
law, this newly-formed language of ordinary intercourse in its various dialects was 
known as the lingua Romana, and from this name, probably through the adverb 
romanicé, came the term romance (Prov. and O. Fr. romans, Sp. romance, It. romanzo), 
applied both to the language and to the popular poetry written in it, more especially to 
the dialect and productions of the troubadours in the south of France. 

According to the theory of Raynouard (q.v.), the new language that sprang out of 
the corruption of the Latin was at first essentially the same over all the countries in 
which Latin had been spoken, and is preserved to us in a pure state in the Provencal or 
language of the troubadours; and it was from this as a common ground, and not from 
the original Latin, that the several Neo-Latin tongues diverged into the different forms 
which they now present. This theory is not accepted by more recent inquirers; its 
groundlessness has been demonstrated by sir G. Cornewall Lewis in his elaborate Hssay 
on the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages (2d ed. Lond. 1862). It is beyond 
‘doubt that the several daughters of the mother Latin had their characteristic differences 
from the very first, as, indeed, was inevitable. The original Latin spoken in the severai 
provinces of the Roman empire must have had very different degrees of purity, and the 
corruptions in one region must have differed from those in another according to the 
nature of the superseded tongues. To these differences in the fundamental Latin must 
be added those of the superadded German element, consisting chiefly in the variety 
of dialects spoken by the invading nations and the different proportions of the conquer- 
ing population to the conquered. French, e.g., as was to be expected, is richer in 
German words than any other member of the family, having 450 not found in the others. 
Italian is next to French in this respect. There are about 900 in the Romanic languages 
altogether, of which about 800 are common to them all. A great many of these words 
are terms relating to warfare. 

The varieties of speech originating in the way now described (which first received 
the general name of Romanic* languages in recent times from German scholars—Roman- 
ische Sprachen) are divided by Diez into six jurisdictions: 

1. The Italian, preserving, as was to be expected, the traits of the mother Latin in 
more recognizable form than any of the sister tongues. It presents a variety of strongly 
marked dialects. 


* Romanie seems preferable to romance, the term employed by many English writers, both as 
being more in analogy with Italic, Arabic, etc., and as avoiding the association with a particular kind 
ns literature, and the special Neo-Latin tongue in which that literature was originally written, viz., the 
'Provengal. 
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2. The Wallachian (see under MoLDAVIA). é 

8. The Spanish, which is characterized by copiousness and etymological obscurity, 
arising from the establishment of so many different nations on the soil. For one element 
of difference it contains a large number of Arabic words—as many as 500 terms have 
been enumerated. Of the various dialects the Castilian is considered the standard. CR 

4. The Portuguese, including both the language of Portugal and of Galicia; it is 
nearly akin to the Spanish, but differs too much in some points of grammar to be reck- 
‘oned a mere dialect. fi 

5. Provencal, the language of the south of France, extending on the one side into Spain 
over Catalonia, Valencia, and the Balearic isles; and on the other over Savoy and part 
of Switzerland, about the lake of Geneva. The line of division between the Provengal 
and the northern idiom which has now become the literary language of the whole of 
France, is usually drawn through Dauphiné, Lyonnais, Auvergne, Limousin, Perigord, 
and Saintonge. From the use of the affirmative oc (= yes), the Provengal was known 
as the Langue d’oc, as the northern French was called the Langue @oil, from ou, modern 
French owz (see LANGUEDOC).* The Provengal was at an early period a cultivated lan- 
guage, with a regular system of grammar, and in the 12th and 13th centuries produced 
a rich poetical literature (see TROUBADOURS). 

6. French, extending over the northern half of France, and parts of Belgium and 
Switzerland. Diez conceives that at first northern French may have been little different 
from Provengal, but beginning with the 9th c. it has been more and more distinguished 
by the greater wearing away of the original grammaticalforms. See FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. ! 

The language of the canton of the Grisons (q.v.), anciently Rhetia, though sufficiently 
distinct from Italian and French, is not considered by Diez to have attained sufficient 
fixity or independence to deserve being ranked along with the others as a seventh 
Romanic tongue. It is called by the Germans Cur-wilsch, by the people themselves 
Rumonsh. There are two chief dialects, the Oberland, about the sources of the Rhine, 
and that spoken in the Engadine (q.v.), called the Ladin. 

The chief authorities on this subject are the two great works of Diez (q.v.), the gram- 
mar and the dictionary of the Romance languages. The dictionary and the introduc- 
tion to the grammar have been translated into English. 


ROMAN LAW. See Law, CIVIL. 


ROMANOFYF, Hovss or, of which the present imperial family of Russia is the chief 
representative, is said to have derived its origin from a Lithuanian prince of the 4th c.; 
but however this may be, it is certain that the family did not make its appearance in 
Russia till the 14th c., when Andrew Kobyla emigrated from Prussia to Moscow in 1341 
and entered the service of the then grand-duke, Simeon the fierce. Andrew’s descend- 
ants became bojars early in the 15th c., their territorities lying in the government of 
Vladimir and district of Jurief-Polskoi. The bojar Roman Jurievitch, the fifth in direct 
descent from Andrew, died in 1548, leaving a son and daughter, the latter of whom 
became czarina by her marriage with Ivan the Terrible ; while the former, Vikita Romano« 
vitch Jurief, by his nuptials with the princess of Susdal (a direct descendant from a 
brother of St. Alexander Nevskoi), was also allied to the royal race of Rurik. Nikita 
was one of the regency during the minority of Feodor I.; and his eldest son Feodor, 
under the name of Philarete, was elevated to the rank of archimandrite and metropolitan 
of Rostof during the reign of the false Dmitri. The Romanoffs supported that party 
who tendered the Russian crown to the Polish prince, and Philarete had gone with that 
view to Poland, when a sudden outburst of national sentiment put a stop to these nego- 
tiations, and the unlucky envoy was in consequence thrown into prison by the enraged 
Poles. The national party now proceeded to the election of a native sovereign, who 
should be as closely allied as possible by blood to the race of Rurik; and after much 
hesitation and many rejections they chose Mrkart FroporovitcH RoMANOFF, the son 
of the imprisoned metropolitan, and the representative, through his grandmother, of the 
royai house of Rurik, Feb. 21, 1613. This selection, which had been made by the higher 
nobility and the clergy, was rapturously applauded by the people; and though the new 
czar was not quite seventeen years of age, the general desire of all classes to conform to 
his ordinances rendered the cares of government comparatively light. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Alewed Mikailovitch (1648-76), an able prince, who carried on war with 
varied success against the Swedes and Poles, and acquired a great reputation as a legis- 
lator. Alexei was twice married, and left by his first wife two sons, Feodor and Ivan, 
and many daughters, and by his second wife one son, Peter. His eldest son Feodor 
(1676-82), was a prince of much talent and foresight, and labored with success to reduce 
the power of the aristocracy; but being of a very weak constitution he died at the age 
of twenty-five without posterity, leaving the throne by his will to his half-brother, Peter, 
as his full brother, Ivan, was an imbecile. However, it was not till seven years after 
this that Peter (see PETER THE GREAT) succeeded in obtaining possession of the throne. 


* Instead of the etymologies of oc and oil given in the article referred to, Diez derives oc from 
Lat. hoc, this (equivalent to Eng. so, Ital. and Fr. si, which are only other forms of the pronoun [q.v.) 
sa or ta); in the north oe was first shortened into o, and then compounded with il (Lat. hoc illud). 
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It is worthy of remark that pitherto all the czars of the house of Romanoff had mounted 
the throne before attaining twenty years of age. Peter (see PETER THE GREAT) was 
twice married; by his first marriage he had a son, Alexis (q.v.), who died during his 
father’s lifetime, leaving one son, Peter, afterward Peter IJ.; and by his second mar- 
riage with Catharine I. (q.v.) (1725-27) he had two daughters, Anne and Elizabeth. 
Catharine I. left the throne to her step-grandson, Peter lJ. (1727-80), the last of the male 
line of Romanoffs; and on his death without heirs the succession reverted to the female 
line. Ivan, Peter the Great’s half-brother, had also left daughters, and their claims to 
the crown being preferable, one of them, Anna Ivanovna (1730-40), was placed upon the 
throne, and was succeeded by her grand-nephew, Jvan IV. (1740-41) ; but then a revo- 
lution drove Ivan’s family from the throne, of which the cadet female line in the person 
of Hlizabeth (1741-61), the daughter of Peter the Great and Catharine, obtained possession. 
Failing heirs of Elizabeth, her nephew Peter, the son of her elder sister Anna Petrovna, 
who had married the duke of Holstein-Gottorp (a cadet of the family of Oldenburg), and 
died in 1728, was the heir-presumptive; and accordingly, on her death in 1761, he 
mounted the throne as Peter I7T. (1761-62), founding a new dynasty, that of RoMANOFF- 
OLDENBURG; but his brief tenure of power was put an end to by his assassination at the 
instigation of his wife, the princess Sophia-Augusta of Anhalt-Zerbst, who as Catharine 
II. (1762-96) wielded the scepter of this mighty empire for the long period of thirty-four 
years. She was succeeded by Paul J. (q.v.) (1796-1801), her only son by Peter III. ; and 

aul after a brief reign was also assassinated, leaving several sons, the eldest of whom 
was Alexander J. (1801-25); but as he left no issue, the crown at his death devolved by 
right upon his next brother, Constantine. Constantine had, however, in compliance 
with the wish of his elder brother, previously relinquished his claims to the supreme 
power, and the third brother, Nicholas I. (1825-55) in consequence ascended the throne. 
Nicholas left at his death four sons, of whom Alexander IJ, succeeded Lim (1855-81). To 
him succeeded his son Alexander III. (1881-). 


ROMAN RELIGION, ANCIENT, a conglomeration of the most widely-different theolog- 
Ical or rather mythological elements, introduced by the various strata of immigrations 
that flowed into the different parts of Italy at different prehistoric times. It was chiefly 
under Greek influence that it assumed that most characteristic and systematic form, 
under which it was known during the classical times of Rome, and as which it generally 
represents itself to our minds. Numa Pompilius (q.v.), that mythic successor of Romu- 
lus, is by the primitive legend mentioned as the founder of the Roman religion, or 
rather ceremonial law. He is probably the type of the period when the religious notions 
of the Sabines were first joined to the primitive elements of legendary belief of the early 
settlers. Among the vast number of the different and obscure component elements, the 
Pelasgian, Sabellian, Oscan, Gallic, etc., out of which grew the recognized state religion, 
we can, with a comparative amount of clearness, distinguish chiefly three—the Etruscan, 
the Sabine, and the Latin. The religion of the Etruscans—as distinct from the Pelasgi- 
ans (q.Vv.)—has been characterized in our article on that nation. See Erruria. Of the 
gods of the Latins, many are closely related to those of the Greeks (see GREEK RELIGION), 
a circumstance easily accounted for by their common eastern origin (see Roms); 
others, however, seem indigenous. Their principal deities are Tellus (q.v.) (the earth), 
Saturn (q.v.) (god of seeds), and his wife Ops (goddess of earth and plenty), who are 
somewhat akin to Kronos and Rhea; Jupiter (q.v.), with Juno (q.v.), givers of light. 
Deities more peculiar to the Latins are Janus (q.v.), and Diana (q.v.). Faunus and 
Fauna are prophesying wood-deities, and were allied to Lupercus, in whose honor the 
Lupercalia (q.v.) were celebrated; Picus and Pilumnus, who preside in some way over 
agriculture and the fruits of the field; Vesta (q.v.); Fortuna (q.v.); Ferentina, the god- 
dess of leagues. A certain number of agrarian deities (Anna Perenna, Venus, etc.) make 
up, with those mentioned, the bulk of ‘‘native” Latin numina. Of chiefly Sabine 
deities, we name Feronia, the Ferentina of the Latins, a goddess of the soil, who was 
worshiped with gifts of flowers and fruits; and the two war-gods, Mars and Quirinus—the 
former a deity at first worshiped under the symbol of shield and spear, and of high 
importance for colonizations, to whom every animal and every human being born in a 
certain year was sacred; the former being doomed to be sacrificed, and the latter at the 
age of twenty to emigrate, and to found new settlements: Quirinus, a deity of strife, 
closely connected with the myth of Romulus. Sabine deities were also Sol, the sun, Luna, 
the moon, etc. | 

Having thus traced some of the principal gods and goddesses (of the greater part of 
whom fuller information will be found in special articles in the course of this work) to 
the respective nationality that first introduced them into Italy, we shall now take a brief 
glance at the Roman pantheon as it appeared when it had embodied systematically these 
acclimatized primeval idealizations. For it was as characteristic of the Roman gods to 
appear in sets, as it was for the more personal gods of the Hellenes to appear singly. 
The Romans, as it were, made them fall rationally into rank and file, each with a distinct 
mission of its own, and thus filled with them, as with authorities over special depart- 
ments, the whole visible and invisible world—above, below, and around. The first rank 
of all is taken by the three Capitoline deities, the personifications of highest power, 
highest womanliness, and highest wisdom—Jupiter (q.v.), Juno (q.v.), the queen of 
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heaven, and the tutelary deity of women; and Minerva (q.v.). The stars also had three 
foremost representatives—Sol, the sun, Luna, the moon, and Tellus, the earth. The 
supreme deities of the infernal regions were Orcus, Dis (Dives, Consus ?), and his wife, 
the queen of the empire of the shadows, Libitina. The element of the water was pre- 
sided over by Neptune (q.v.); that of the fire by Vulcan (q.v.), the god of the smithies, 
and Vesta, the goddess of the domestic hearth and its pure flame. Agriculture and 
rearing cattle were sacred to the ancient Latin king Saturnus, whose wife, Ops—the 
riches therefrom accruing—had, like Demeter, her seat in the soil. Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera, the three Greek deities of agricultural pursuits, were superadded about 500 B.c. 
Pales, the special protector of the flocks, and his festival (the Palilia) were celebrated on 
the foundation-day of Rome. Mars himself was the supreme deity of the Romans next 
to Jupiter. Deities of oracles are Faunus, a deified king, who gave his obscure decisions 
either in dreams or in strange voices, and his female relative—wife, daughter, or sister—- 
Fauna (Bona Dea), who attends only to the female sex; and the Camene, prophesying 
nymphs, of whose number was Egeria, Numa Pompilius’sinspirer. The Apollo worship 
was but of late growth in Rome. The Parce represented the unchangeable fate of the 
individual. Fortuna was, on the contrary, the uncertain chance of destiny, the ‘“‘luck” 
to be invoked at all important junctures. Salus, Pax, Concordia, Libertas, Fclicitas, 
Pietas, Virtus, Honos, Spes, and a host of other abstract notions, explain themselves. 
Venus first became important when identified with Aphrodite; in the same way as Amor, 
Cupido, and Voluptas were Greek importations, brought into prominence by the poets 
chiefly. Life, death, and life after death are made concrete, by the Genii, the Lares, 
Manes, and Penates. See LAREs. 

Like the Greeks, the early Romans had no ‘‘ mediators,” but addressed their prayers 
and supplications directly to the individual god. The priesthood, we find, in the classi- 
cal period, had arisen originally from the ‘‘ kindlers (jlamines) of Mars,” or those who 
presented burnt-offerings to the early Italian war-god Mars, and the twelve dancers (sali7} 
who in March performed war-dances in his honor. To these came the ‘‘ Field Brethren,” 
the ‘‘Wolf-repellers,” etc.; and thus by degrees an endless and most powerful hier- 
archy came to be built up. By the side of it, but not identical with it, were certain 
sacred colleges, who kept the sacred traditions alive, and who were the supreme authority 
on religious observances, These were the colleges of Pontifices (see PONTH EX) or Bridge- 
builders, of Augurs (see AUGURIES and AUSPICES), the keepers of the Sibylline books 
(see SrpyL); the twenty Fetiales or state heralds, the supreme—advising, not executing 
-—authorities on international law; the Vestal virgins, on whom devolved the guardian- 
ship of the Palladium and of the sacred fire; the Salii (see above), and others. Priests, 
in the stricter sense of the word, in the service of special deities, were the Flamens (q.v.); 
while the Dea Dia, the goddess of fields (Tellus, Ceres, Ops, Flora), had the special 
brotherhood of the twelve Arvalian brothers, with their numerous followers. The state 
sacrifice, before the expulsion of the mythical kings supposed to have been offered up by 
these, was offered by a special rea sacrorum or rea sacrificu.us. 

The mode of worship was analogous to that of the Greeks. Votive offerings, prayers, 
vows, sacrifices, libations, purifications, banquets, lays, songs, dances, and games made 
up the sum of their divine service. The sacred places were either fana, delubra—mere 
hallowed spots on hills and in groves—or templa, wdes, special buildings dedicated to a 
special deity. The latter contained two altars—the ara, for libations and oblations; and 
the altare, for burnt offerings chiefly. Frugality, as it pervaded, in the classical period, 
the domestic life, so it also prevented all extravagance of offerings to the deity, and all 
excess of rejoicing before it. Sober and dull, as the Roman religion undoubtedly was—- 
for it never once expanded into the joyful extravagances of fancy with which the Greek - 
religion was fraught throughout—it at the same time kept free from the abominations 
that are the natural offspring of that unbounded sway of fancy. Human sacrifices, as 
far as they are to be met with, grew out of the idea of substitution, and were chiefly 
enthusiastic voluntary acts of men who threw themselves into the breach; or they carried 
out decrees of civil tribunals, who had convicted the ‘‘ victim” of a deadly offense. In 
their dealings with the gods, the Romans were pure merchants, carrying out their 
promises with strict literalness, and thus often fraudulently, against the patent inner, . 
meaning of their promise; but the gods were not to them the all-pervading essences, but 
- rather creditors, strict and powerful, yet unable to exact more than was agreed upon 
outwardly. 

A code of moral and ethical rules, furthering and preserving civil order, and the 
pious relations within the state and family, were the palpable results of this religion{ 
yencl, in its barrenness of metaphysical notions, did next to nothing for the furtherance 
of art. 

And here we must enter somewhat more fully into that peculiar phenomenon of the 
utter dissimilarity in the characters of the Greek and Roman religion, at which we have 
hinted already—a dissimilarity all the more surprising, as the self-same symbolical and 
allegorical views of nature, filtered through however different channels, form the founda- 
tion of both. Both also—especially in their later stages—offer a general analogy not 
only of deities and spirits, but even of holy places and their mode of worship. But the 
fact is that they each took the originally common stock of notions and conceptions, clad 
more or less in mythical garb, and utterly transformed it, superadding to it from time 
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to time according to their own distinct nationality. It is here, however, that their 
characteristic traits come out in as forcible a contrast as they do in every other relation 
of life, in their art and culture, in their states and families. While to the Hellenes the 
individual was the chief end of all things, and the state existed for the citizen, and the 
ideal was the Kalokagathia, the beautiful, good, the Romans imposed, as the highest 
duty, submission to authority—the son to the father, the citizen to the ruler, and all to 
the gods. To them, only that which was useful appeared good. Idleness was not to be 
tolerated in a community where every single member only existed as far as it contributed 
to the greatness and aggrandizement of the commonwealth. Hence, with them, a 
rational thoughtfulness, and a grand and awful austerity in their relations to men and 
gods; while the Greeks treated both with joyful serenity. The Greek invested his goda 
with human attributes, and then surrounded them with a halo of highest splendor and | 
most glorious divine beauty; but he constantly modeled and remodeled them, until 
they reached the acme of beautiful perfection, as would the painter and the sculptor 
with their work. The Roman, on the other hand, cared nothing for the outward form 
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object of veneration. The Greeks made everything concrete, corporeal, and individual; 
the Romans, abstract and general. The Greeks could only worship allegories; the 
Romans, abstractions. Hence, also, their utter discarding of many of the myths com- 
mon to the whole Indo-Germanic stock, the unmarried and childless state of their gods, - 
who, moreover, wanted no food, and did not wander about among men, as did the 
Indian and the Hellenic. As in the late Midrash, which has partly found its way into 
Christianity, there is a heavenly Jerusalem right over the earthly Jerusalem, in which 
all things below were reproduced in an exact but most ideal and divine manner. Thus, 
the Roman pantheon was the precise counterpart of the Roman world as it existed in 
reality. Every man, and thing, and event, and act had a corresponding tutelary diety, 
that came and went with the special individual, phenomenon, or event; and eternal gods 
were those only that represented certain great unchanging laws of nature. The angels 
of the legendary lore of later Judaism and early Christianity, that protect special nations, 
were with the Romans the gods of these-nations, and entered, as their special numina, 
the divine commonwealth of the Romans simultaneously with the admission of these 
nations into their own pale or freedom. 

As long as the grand old Roman simplicity of manners, the frugality of domestic life, 
the indefatigable pursuit of agriculture, trade, and commerce lasted—and all of these 
were well characterized by the deep reverence paid to gods (albeit not in the highest 
scale of divine order), who presided over the house, the field, the forest, mercantile enter-: 
prise, and the like, Vesta, the Penates, the Silvani, the Lares or Lases, Hercules or Her- 
culus (a native Italian deity, the god of the inclosed homestead [compare Jupiter herceus] 
apparently distinct from the Greek Heracles), as the god of property and gain, whose 
altar, as god of faith (Deus fidius), was as frequently to be met with as those of the god- 
dess of chance (Fors, Fortuna), and the god of traffic (Mercury)—so long did Roman 
religion, properly so called, retain its firm hold over the people’s minds, and its influence 
cannot well be overrated. But when the antique austerity, the olden spirit of grand inde- 
pendence, the unceasing hard work that steeled body and soul, had given way to the 
lazy luxurious ease of later times—then Roman religion ceased to exist in reality, and 
over its ruins rose a mad jumble of unbelief, Hellenism, sectarianism, and oriental creeds. 
The ancient religio, the binding faith, which had excited the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the Greeks, had waned, and in proportion with the unbelief rose the pomp, and 
stateliness, and luxury of public worship. To the hierarchy of augurs, oracle-keepers, 
and pontifices were superadded special banquet-masters for the divine banquets. The 
priests more and more freed themselves from taxes and other public burdens, and the 
‘custom of perpetual endowments for religious objects crept in, as their influence waxed 
stronger and stronger. ‘‘ Pious services” became as much anitem of domestic expendi- 
ture as cook’s and nurse’s wages. Penny collections for the ‘‘mother of God” were 
gathered on certain fixed days by the sound of fife and drum played by priests in oriental 
garb, headed bya eunuch, from house to house, and the whole substance of Roman faith 
was transformed into an unwieldly mass of dark, groveling mysticism and shameless 

rofligracy, presided over by wretched gangs of uneducated and unprincipled priests. 

ow this state of things favored the gradual introduction of Judaism and Christianity 
into the dying days of imperial Rome, has been briefly sketched in Gnostics (q.v.). Con- 
stantine the great abolished the last outward trace of Roman religion by proclaiming 
Christianity as the state religion.—For the greater part of the gods and goddesses men- 
tioned, seespecial articles. See also GREEK RELIGION, ErRURIA, PELASGIANS, etc. For 
a fuller account of the whole subject, the reader is referred to Mommsen’s History of 
Rome (Eng. transl. Lond. 1864). 


BOMANS, at. of France, in the department of Dréme, stands on the right bank of the 
{sére, 11 m. n.e. of Valence. A bridge, founded in the 9th c., connects Romans with 
the small town of Peage on the left bank of the river. Romans owes its origin to an 
important abbey, founded in the 9th c., by St. Bernard, archbishop of Vienne, and by a 
nobleman named Romain, who gave his name to the town. Silk and woolen fabrics are 
eres manufactured, and avery active general trade is carried on. Pop. ’72, 9,898: 
791, 16,545, 
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ROMANS, EPISTLE ro Tus, in a doctrinal point of view, the most profound and 
elaborate composition of St. Paul. That it proceeded from the pen of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles has never been seriously doubted by any competent scholar. Much 
discussion has taken place regarding the composition of the church at Rome, and—con- 
nected therewith—the design or object of the epistle. Were the members of the church 
Jewish or Gentile Christians? The general opinion of commentators is that the church 
was a mixed congregation, the majority of members being probably of pure Gentile 
descent, and the minority Jewish Christians, who perhaps formed the original nucleus 
of the church. Dr. Jowett, in his Hpistles of St. Paul tothe Romans, Galatians, and Thes- 
salonians, suggests that the phenomena of the text—for example, the frequent appeals 
to the authority of the ‘‘law” addressed to the Gentiles—may be best explained on the 
hypothesis that the apostle is speaking to a Gentile congregation which had passed 
through a phase of Jewish proselytism. The great value of the Epistle to the Romans 
consists in this, that it exhibits what may be called the rationale of Christianity. The 
immediate object of the apostle was probably nothing more than to prevent an outbreak 
in the church at Rome of those violent antipathies of religious sentiment which had 
shown themselves elsewhere (for instance, at Corinth), and had produced such disastrous 
consequences; but with a view tu the more complete accomplishment of this object, he 
takes a broad ethical view of human nature, and finds all men—Jews and Gentiles alike 
—to be estranged from God, and in need of pardon and reconciliation. He does not 
underrate the advantages which his Jewish countrymen possessed—nay, he extols them; 
but he points out at the same time that the ‘‘oracles’” or ‘‘law’ could not make the 
Jews holy: they could only condemn them for being unholy. The Gentiles were declared 
guilty not less decisively by their own consciences—the law was plainly enough ‘‘ writ- 
ten in their hearts.” Hence Paul’s grand argument, that if men are to stand as ‘‘right- 
eous” in the sight of God, it cannot be by their ‘‘ works,” but in virtue of a divine jus- 
tification graciously vouchsafed to them, and received into their hearts by an act of faith. 
This leads him to unfold the purpose and significance of Christ’s work, to dilate on the 
‘‘freeness” of God’s grace toward ‘‘ sinners.” He concludes by predicting the conver- 
sion of his ‘‘ kinsmen according to the flesh,” exhorting the Gentiles to humility, charity, 
mutual forbearance, and the practice of all the Christian virtues. The epistle is believed 
to have been written from Corinth during Paul’s third missionary journey, about 58 A.D. 
The commentaries upon it, or upon special chapters, are innumerable; and almost all 
the great doctrinal controversies that have agitated Christendom owe their origin to it. 

This epistle, to examine more closely, opens with affirming, 1. That the gospel is of 
divine authority, and had been promised in the Old Testament ; 2. That in the person of 
Jesus Christ the divine and human natures are united; 3. That the righteousness of God 
by faith which is revealed in the gospel makes it the power of God unto salvation. I. 
This proposition begins the doctrinal part of the epistle, which shows, 1. That all men 
need God’s way of salvation. (1.) The Gentiles, having sufficient light by nature to 
render them without excuse for transgression, manifest their depravity in flagrant vices. 
(2) The Jews pronounce their own condemnation when, doing the same things for which 
they condemn others, they boast in the law, which forbids sin, and in the Scriptures, 
which affirm the universal prevalence of transgression. Jews and Gentiles, therefore, 
being sinners, no man can be saved by the deeds of the law. 2. God offers all men 
salvation through the death of Christ. This provision had been foretold from the begin- 
ning, and even Abraham had been saved through faith in it. 3. The results of justifica- 
tion by faith are: peace with God, access into a state of grace, a joyful hope of glory, 
present joy even in tribulation as promoting growth of Christian character, and assur- 
ance that since the love of God had been exercised toward sinners in giving Christ to 
die for them, much more by his living again would the blessings of salvation be secured. 
These blessings are great and abounding, being, as coming through the righteousness of 
one man, analogous to the ruin which had come on mankind through the transgression 
of one man; yet far transcending that. 4. This grace to sinners does not tolerate sin, 
but insures its destruction in all who truly believe. The very profession of reliance on 
Christ is a promise to forsake sin; and the exercise of faith in him, is the beginning of a 
new life which is to be perfected in holiness. Yet sin does not die easily, or soon. 
conflict between the old nature and the new is waged, often with increasing strenuous- 
ness in proportion as the new grows strong, so that believers, if depending on themselves, 
would be in despair; but through Christ their deliverance is sure. 5. Therefore to true 
believers there are present manifold blessings: release from condemnation, spiritual life, 
adoption as children of God, joint-heirship with Christ in all that belongs to God, even 
though as creatures they still continue, in common with others, subject to the vanity of 
the present life; yet they have the sure hope of being saved from it, and of their creature 
nature attaining the glorious liberty of God’s children. In the mean time, the spirit of 
God dwelling in them helps their infirmities; all external things, they know, are so 
administered as to work together for good to them; and the love of God, which did not 
spare his own son, will triumph for them and in them over all actual and possible hos- 
tile things. 6. To this doctrinal exhibition an objection of great apparent force is urged. 
The Jews, through whom historically the one way of salvation in the gospel has been 
manifested to men, are, as a nation, unbelievers in their own Messiah, and consequently, 
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are rejected of God. Paul admits the fact, declaring that he endured great and constant 
sorrow for them as his kinsmen according to the flesh whose case had once been his own 
when, in his ignorant unbelief, he used to imprecate on himself a curse from Christ; he 
recounts their ancient privileges and honors, yet declares that God’s supreme purpose, 
itself a part of a universal plan, having from the beginning respect to a portion of the 
people, had been accomplished; that the rejection of the unbelieving portion will not be 
perpetual, because ultimately they shall become a believing people; and that, as through 
their unbelief salvation had gone out to the Gentiles, so, in the fullness of time, their faith 
and restoration will be to the world as life from the dead. II. The practical part of the 
epistle flows logically from the doctrinal exhibition. 


ROMANSH or RumonsH. See Romanic LANGUAGES, 


ROMANS, KING or Tux, strictly the title of the prince elected during the lifetime of 
a German emperor to be his successor. The title expired with the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1806. Up to the time of the coronation of Otho I. by Pope John XII. in 962, the 
German sovereigns called themselves kings of Germany, and also (though incorrectly) 
kings of the Romans. Joseph II. was the last to bear the title. 


ROMANTIC SCHOOL, the name first assumed in Germany, about the beginning of the 
present century, by a number of young poets and critics, A. W. and Fr. Schlegel, 
Novalis, Ludwig Tieck, Wackenroder, etc., who wished to indicate by the designation 
that they sought the essence of art and poetry in the wonderful and fantastic—elements 
that pre-eminently characterized the Romance literature of the middle ages. Their 
efforts were directed to the overthrow of the artificial rhetoric and unimaginative 
pedantry of the French school of poetry, even then influential, and to the restoration of 
a belief in the mystery and wonder that envelop the existence of man—a belief that had 
been rudely assailed and mocked by the prevailing materialism in all departments of 
thought. Thus, their purpose was twofold—it was in part esthetic, and in part relig- 
ious. As poetical reformers, the Romantic school in Germany unquestionably exercised 
a most beneficial influence; but as religionists—though their aim was intrinsically high 
and noble—they more or less consciously subserved the designs of a reactionary govern- 
ment, and so came to be hated and distrusted by the liberal politicians and thinkers of 
Germany.—See Eichendorft’s Ueber die Ethische und Religiése Bedeutung der Neuern Roman- 
tischen Poesie (Leip. 1847); H. Heine’s Zur Geschichte der Neuern Schénen Literatur in 
Deutschland (Hamb. 1833); Hettner’s Die Romantische Schule (1850); R. Haym’s Die 
Romantische Schule (1870); and the Danish work of Brandes (1878).—Between twenty 
and thirty years later a similar school arose in France, and had a long struggle for 
supremacy with the older classic school. It was victorious, but not wise, and, except in 
a few instances—such as Lamartine and Victor Hugo—it has rushed into excesses of 
caprice both literary and moral, which have stamped it with a revolutionary rather than 
a reformatory character.—Seen Huber’s Die Romantische Poesie in Frankreich (1882); 
Tenuet’s Prosodie de ? Ecole Moderne (1844); Gautier’s Histoire du Romantisme (Par. 1874). 


ROMAN WALL. Traces are found in Great Britain of four great walls built by the 
Roman conquerors. Two were built by Agricola, the first in A.D. 79, and the second in 
A.D. 81, extending from the frith of Forth to the frith of Clyde. As this proved insuf- 
ficient to keep back the northern barbarians, Hadrian in A.p. 120 finished the most 
famous of all the walls, from the Solway to Newcastle on the Tyne. This was 68 Eng- 
Jish m. in length. In a.p. 209 Severus built another wall a few yards above it. 


ROMANY LANGUAGE. See Gypsizs. 

ROME. The design of this article is to furnish the reader with a brief outline of the 
Ersnovoey and History of ancient Italy, in so far as these are not already discussed or 
described under particular heads, to which reference will be made. As the Roman state 
gradually conquered and incorporated with itself the other states and territories of the 
Italian peninsula, and as these (in general) figure separately in history only during the 
process of this subjugation, it will be most convenient to consider them here. 

Hthnology.—In the earliest times we find in Italy jive distinct races; three of which 
(lapyeians, Erruscans, and ITALIANS) may, in a restricted sense, be termed 
‘‘native,” inasmuch as we do not meet with them elsewhere; and two, GREEKS and 
GaAULs, ‘‘foreign;” inasmuch as their chief settlements were not in Italy, but in Greece 
and Gallia. But, ethnologically, this distinction is arbitrary. There is no reason for 
believing that the first three races were indigenous, and the last two immigrant: the 
analysis of their languages, or of such fragments of their languages as survive, leads 
strongly to the conclusion that all were alike immigrant, and that in this respect the only 
difference between them is one of t#me.—1. The lapygians.—This race, monuments of 
which in a peculiar language (as yet undeciphered), have been found in the s.e. corner 
of Italy—the Messapian or Calabrian peninsula—is in all probability the oldest.— 
2. Htruscans.—The origin of this mysterious people is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing, if also one of the most insoluble problems in history. It is not, however, necessary 
to say anything about them here, as their history, character, and civilization are handled 
at length in the article Errurta.—3. Jtalians.—At what period the earliest immigrations 
into Italy of the so-called ‘‘ Italian” races—the Latins and Umbro-Sabellians, took place, 
it is wholly impossible to tell, but it was undoubtedly long before the Etruscans had 
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settled in Etruria. They were by far the most important of the various races that 
inhabited the peninsula; in fact, the entire historical significance of Italy depends upon 
them; and therefore it is fortunate that their ethnological origin and affinities are capable 
of the most certain demonstration. An investigation of their language, subdivided indeed 
_ into numerous dialects, often widely differing but fundamentally the same, has resulted 
in the discovery that they belong to the great Aryan or Indo-Germanic family (see 
AryAN RACE and ARYAN LANGUAGES), and are in particular closely allied to the Hellenes. 
We are therefore warranted in affirming that at some very remote period a race migrated 
from the east, embracing the ancestors of both Greeks and Italians. By what route they 
proceeded, or at what point they diverged, we can only conjecture, for the. problem is 
not yet solved whether the Hellenes reached Greece by way of Asia Minor or from the 
regions of the Danube; but, at any rate, Mommsen’s statement that ‘‘the Italians, like 
the Indians, immigrated into their peninsula from the north,” may be regarded as certain. 
There is ground for believing that the Latins were the first members of the Italian family 
to enter Italy, and that, having crossed the Apennines, they spread themselves to the s. 
along the western coast, driving the Iapygians before them, and finally cooping them up 
in the Calabrian peninsula—the heel of the boot. But this conquest belongs to prehis- 
toric ages, and the original Latins of Campaaia, Lucania, Bruttium, perhaps even Sicily 
(i.e., the races spoken of in classic legend as the Itali, from whom the peninsula received 
its name, the Margetes, Ausones, Siculi, etc.), were themselves in the course of time se 
thoroughly Hellenized by the influence of the rich and powerful Greek colonies planted 
on their coasts (see MAGNA GRACIA), or so overwhelmed by the successive invasions of 
Samnite hordes, that nearly every trace of a primitive Latin nationality has disappeared, 
and only here and there a solitary linguistic or legendary relic survives to indicate faintly 
the path which conjecture should pursue. It was only in Latium proper, where no Greek 
colonies were founded, and where the fortune of war was in its favor, that the Latin 
branch of the Italian race firmly rooted itself. There, however, it did flourish, and petty 
as the district might seem—not more in all than 700 sq.m.—it was incomparably the most 
important in the peninsula, for within its limits rose those seven hills on which a city was 
to be built that was destined to subdue and govern the world. The other branch of the 
‘‘Ttalian” stock, the Umbro-Sabellian, must have entered Italy at a later period than the 
Latin. Its advance along the central mountain-ridge—the Apennines—from n. to s. can 
still be traced; and its last phases—i.e., the conquest of Campania and the other southern 
districts of the peninsula by the Samnite highlanders—belong to purely historical times. 
The oldest members of this branch are probably the Sabini (q.v.), who seem to have 
fixed themselves in the mountainous region to the n.e. of Rome, and are regarded as the 
rogenitors of that multitude of tribes which we find occupying the central portion of 
taly—the Picentes, Peligni, Marsi, Aiqui, Vestini, Marrucini, Frentani, Samnites—per- 
haps also the Volsci and Hernici.—4. Gauwls.—To a period considerably later and com- 
paratively historical, belong the settlement of the Gauls in the n., and of the Greeks in 
the s. of Italy. The former a branch of the Celtic race, itself now ascertained to be also 
a member of the great Aryan family (see CELTIC Nations), and therefore allied, however 
distantly, to the other Italian races, had, for ages before history begins, fixed themselves 
in the region now known as France. Finding further progress westward barred by the 
waves of the Atlantic, and being of a restless and excitable disposition, they turned their 
steps e. and s.e., broke over the Alps (according to the legend in Livy, by the little St. 
Bernard) some time during the 3d c. after the founding of Rome, and poured down into 
the plains of the Po. The first Gallic tribe that made its appearance on the soil of the 
peninsula is said to have been the Insubres, whose capital was Mediolanum (Milan); then 
followed the Cenomani, whose headquarters were Brixia (Brescia) and Verona, and after- 
ward numerous kindred hordes, among the latest and most powerful of whom were the 
Boii (q.v.) and Senones, who forced their way across the Po, and effected a lodgment in 
the modern Romagna, occupying (besides an inland district) the coast of the Adriatic ag 
far s. as Ancona. Hence, in ancient times, the whole of northern Italy was for a long 
period known as Gallia Cisalpina (Gaul on this, i.e., the Italian side of the Alps), to dis- 
tinguish it from Gaul proper, which was called Gallia Transalpina. Gallia Cisalpina was 
again subdivided into two parts by the river Padus (Po); the northern being named 
Gallia Transpadana, and the southern (the country of the Boii and the Senones), Gallia 
. Cispadana. Various other tribes or peoples are found in the n. of Italy, such as the 
-Ligurians (along the gulf of Genoa), and the Veneti (in modern Venetia), regarding 
. whose origin—in the absence of all linguistic and other memorials—we are utterly in the 
‘ dark.—5. Greecks.—The. other people which we have distinguished as ‘‘ foreign” was the 
Greek. There is, however, this distinction to be observed, that the Greeks were not 
' (like the Gauls) barbarians; they did not swoop down upon the southern shores of Italy 
(like the Norse pirates on the coasts of England and France) to plunder and devastate; nor 
did they force their way into the interior and dispossess the native inhabitants; they 
merely colonized the coasts, built cities, and carried on commerce. Through them it is 
probable the Romans acquired their earliest notions of the Greek literature, philosophy, 
and cultus. For further information concerning them, we refer the reader to the article 
Maena Gracia, and to such of their cities as have received separate treatment. 
Primitive Social Condition of the Latins. —With this brief introductory sketch of the 
various races that inhabited Italy in historical or prehistorical times, we may now 
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revert to the Latins, with whom we have at present more particularly to do. What 
was the extent of their civilization, or how far their social organization had proceeded 
when they finally settled in the ‘‘broad plain” (Zdtiwm, connected probably with /dtus, 
broad; ldtus, a side; Gr. platus; Eng. flat) that stretches westward from the Alban hills 
to the sea, may be conjectured, but cannot be positively ascertained. We know, 
indeed, that long before they had set foot in Italy, before even they had branched off 
from their Hellenic brethren, they had ceased to be mere nomads, or wandering shep- 
herds. The evidence of this fact lies in their language. Not only do the names of the 
oldest Latin nations, as the sicwli (‘‘the sickle-bearers” or ‘‘ reapers’’), and the osc?, or 
opsct (‘‘field-laborers’’), clearly prove the antiquity of Italian husbandry; but the oldest 
agricultural terms are actually common to both Latins and Greeks (e.g., Lat. ager, Gr. 
agros; Lat. aro, aratrum, Gr. arod arotron; Lat. ligo (a hoe), Gr. lachaino, Lat, hortus, 
Gr. chortos; Lat. milium, Gr. meliné; Lat. rapa, Gr. raphanis; Lat. malvoa, Gr. malaché; 
Lat. vinum, Gr. oinos). Moreover, the form of the plow was the same among both 
peoples, as also their mode of cutting and preparing the grain; many of the usages of 
social life; the oldest methods of measuring the land; and the style of their national 
dress—the Latin tunica, corresponding exactly with the Greek chiton, while the Latin 
toga is only a fuller Aémation. Their method of building was also the same. Such 
evidence (and it could easily be extended, must be regarded as conclusively showing 
that before the Latino-Italians entered Italy, they had been accustomed to till the 
ground, to make wine, to keep gardens, to build houses, and to decently clothe them- 
_ selves. As to their social organization, less can be said. It appears, however—judging 
from the general bearing of the most ancient traditions, as also from the features 
exhibited in historical times—that at a very early period, and from causes of which we 
are now absolutely ignorant, they had begun to develop the germs of what may be 
called ‘‘state-life.” As among their Hellenic brethren, the original foundation of their 
social constitution was ‘‘ households” (Gr. otkiai, Lat. vet or pagi, from pangere, to 
‘* fix” or ‘‘ drive in ;” hence ‘‘ to build”): these, either by ties of blood, or by nearness of 
locality, were aggregated into clans, and their dwellings formed clan-villages (thus 
pagus, which probably meant at first only a single ‘‘household,” came, by a natural 
transition, to denote a collection of households—a hamlet, or a village). Such clan- 
villages were, however, not regarded as independent societies, but as parts of a political 
canton or community—the civitas or populus. Each canton or czvitas possessed a local 
center or place of assembly, where justice was administered at regular intervals, where 
markets and sports were held, and religious rites celebrated, and which was besides 
fortified to serve as an asylum or place of refuge for the inhabitants of the open ham- 
lets and their cattle in time of war. Such a center was termed the capitolium, i.e., 
*‘the height,” from being originally fixed on a height or hill-top, and corresponded to 
the akra of the Greeks. Round this stronghold of the canton, which formed the 
nucleus or beginning of the earliest Latin towns, houses gradually sprung up, which 
in their turn were surrounded by the oppidum (‘‘ work,” from opus), or the urbs (‘‘ ring- 
wall,” connected with urvus, cwrvus, orbis); hence, in later times, oppidum and wrbs 
became, naturally enough, the recognized designations of town and city. Evidence is 
not wanting to justify this view of the genesis of the Latin towns. In the ruder and 
more mountainous districts of central Italy, occupied by the Marsi, A.quicoli, etc., the 
system of living only in open villages prevailed down even to the close of the empire, 
and there the Roman antiquarians found, to their inexplicable surprise, those solitary 
strongholds with their mysterious ring-walls, which, on the soil of Latium proper, 
expanded into towns, but in the recesses of the Apennines never advanced beyond their 
original design, ; 

The sites of the oldest of these cantonial centers or primitive towns in Latium are to 
_ be sought for on the slopes of the Alban hills, where the springs are freshest, the air 
most wholesome, and the position most secure. Tradition (which makes Alba Longa 
the oldest seat of a Latin community) is here in accordance with natural probability.* 
On the same slopes lay Lanuvium, Aricia, and Tusculum, to the great antiquity of 
which ancient tradition bears testimony in many ways; on the offshoots of the Sabine 
range, in the east of Latium, stood Tibur and Praeneste; in the plain between the 
Sabine ard Alban ranges, Gabii, Labici, and Nomentum; on or near the coast, Lauren- 
tum and Lavinium; and on the isolated hills overlooking the Tiber (the boundary 
between Latium and Etruria), the frontier town of Rome. How many cantons were 
originally in Latium, it is neither possible nor important to know. Tradition mentions 
30 sovereign or politically independent communities (with Alba Longa at their head), 
which formed the famous Latin league. The historical order of their constitution is a 
point regarding which we are equally ignorant, but there is reason to believe that the 
Roman canton, or at least its capital, the town of Rome, was among the latest political 
organizations of the Latins. The history and fortunes of this canton we now proceed 
briefly to trace. 

History of Rome during the Harliest or Regal Period.—According to the myth of 
Romulus, Rome was an offshoot from Alba Longa, and to the biography of that hero 


*It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that the story of the foundation of Alba Longa by 
Ascanius, the son of Atneas, and the introduction of a Tyrrheno-Trojan element into the primitive 
history of Latium, is an utterly worthless fable. 
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we refer the reader for an outline of the ancient legend; but the most rational view of 
the city’s origin is that which is suggested by a consideration of its site. It probably 
sprang into existence as a frontier defense against the Etruscans, and as an emporium 
for the river-traftic of the country; but whether it was founded by a common resolve of 
the Latin confederacy, or by the enterprise of an individual chief, is beyond the reach 
even of conjecture. The date fixed upon for the commencement of the city by the for- 
mation of the Pomerium, viz., April 21, 753 B.c., is, of course, perfectly valueless in 
its precision. We know and can know nothing whatever on the point. The three 
‘‘tribes,” Ramnians, Tities, and Luceres, who appear in the Romuleian legend as the 
constituent parts of the primitive commonwealth, suggest the idea that Rome (like 
Athens) arose out of a synoikismos or amalgamation of three separate cantons; but 
Mommsen rejects as ‘‘irrational” the common opinion that these cantons represent 
different races, and that the Romans were a ‘‘mongrel people,” made up of Latins, 
Sabines, and Etruscans, with perhaps a dash of Hellenic and imaginary ‘‘ Pelasgic” 
blood in their veins! The existence of a Sabine element, represented by the Tities, is 
indeed admitted; but its introduction is thrown back to a period long anterior to the 
foundation of the city, when the Roman clans were still living in their open villages, and 
nothing of Rome existed but its ‘‘ stronghold” on the Palatine. Nor is there anything 
to indicate that it materially affected the Latin character, language, polity, or religion 
of the commonwealth which was subsequently formed. 

The motives which probably led to the building of Rome also led to its rapid devel- 
opment, so that the great peculiarity of the Roman, as compared with the other Latin 
cantons, is the prominence which its urban life assumed in the earliest period. No 
doubt the Roman continued to manage his farm in the cantonal territory; but the insalu- 
brity of the Campagna, as well as the advantages of river-traffic, and the necessity for 
watchfulness imposed upon all frontier towns in rude ages, must ever have acted as 
an inducement to him to take up his residence as much as possible in the city. The con- 
sequence was that the Roman became essentially a ‘‘ citizen,” while the other Latins 
remained essentially ‘‘ rustics.” So markedly is this the case, that the beginnings of Roman 
history—if the ancient legend may be so designated—are mainly records of its urban 
expansion and political growth. That the Palatine hill was the oldest portion of the 
city is attested by a variety of circumstances. Not only does it hold that rank in the 
Romuleian legend, but on it were situated the oldest civil and religious institutions. 
The Romuleian myth of the establishment of an asylum on the Capitoline (see CAPITOL) 
for homicides and runaway slaves, with all its famous consequences—the Rape of the 
Sabine Women, the wars with the Latins of Cenina, Antemne, and Crustumerium, but 
especially with the Sabines of Cures under their king Titus Tatius, the tragic fate of 
Tarpeia, and the fine feminine valor of the ravished maidens, who had learned to love 
their captors, is historically worthless; except, perhaps, so far as it shows us how from 
the beginning the Roman burghers were engaged in constant feuds with their neighbors 
for the aggrandizement of their power. The entire history of the ‘‘regal period,” in 
fact, has come down to us in so mythical and legendary a form, that we cannot feel 
absolutely certain of the reality of a single incident. That such personages as Numa 
Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, 
and Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, ever existed, or, if they did, that the circumstances of 
their lives, their institutions, their conquests, their reforms, were as the ancient narrative 
describes them, are things which no critical scholar can believe. The destruction of the city 
records by the Gauls, when they captured and burned Rome in the 4th c. B.c., deprived 
the subsequent chroniclers of authentic information in regard to the past, and forced 
them to rely upon treacherous reminiscences, on oral tradition, on ballads, and on all 
the multifarious fabrications of a patriotic fancy, that would naturally seek compensa- 
tion for political disaster in the splendor with which it would invest its primeval history. 
The utmost reach, therefore, to which our knowledge can attain, is toform some general 
idea—mainly by inference from the institutions that we find existing in later times— 
of the course that social and political progress followed in the Roman commonwealth. 

From the very beginning of the city—and probably long before—the inhabitants 
were divided into two orders (exclusive of ‘‘slaves”)—viz., householders and _ their 
dependents, better known perhaps as ‘‘patricians” (from pater, a father) and ‘‘ clients” 
(i.e., ‘‘ listeners,” from cluere, ‘‘to listen”). The former alone possessed political—i.e., 
burgess-rights. It was they who exclusively constituted the populus (‘‘the people”); 
while the clients had no political existence whatever. How this latter class originated 
we do not know, but ‘‘ superiors” and ‘‘inferiors” exist everywhere, and there is really 
nothing wonderful in the phenomena, except the rigor of their political subjection. In 
a thriving community like the Roman, which seems to have always held a somewhat 
isolated and antagonistic position to the other Latin cantons, new-comers, such as refu- 
gees and the like, would be frequent; and these alien settlers, it is clear, never obtained 
(except under very special circumstances) the privileges of the original Roman families. 
That the clients formed a body essentially different from the plebs is not true, and seems 
based merely on the mythical account of what followed the destruction of Alba Longa 
by Tullus Hostilius. The name plebs (i.e., ‘‘the multitude,” from the same root as 
po, I fill, plenus, full; with which is perhaps connected the other Latin word vulgus, 

ng. folk), is doubtless, as its signification indicates, of later origin than clientes; but 
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both are applicable to the same persons, who were called ‘‘ listeners,” in reference to 
their being dependents on the different burgess-households, and the ‘‘multitude,” in 
reference to their want of political rights. The constitution of the state was simple. 
All the burgesses were politically on a footing of equality. From their own ranks was 
chosen the king or ‘‘ leader” (vex), who was therefore nothing more than an ordinary 
burgess—a husbandman, a trader, a warrior, set over his fellows. But it must at the 
same time be observed that his authority was great, for the Roman state was based on 
the Roman household, and something of the absoluteness of the patria potestas appears 
in the uncircumscribed nature of the regal powers. The vez held his office for life; he 
consulted the national gods; he appointed the priests and priestesses; he called out the 
populus for war, and led the army in person; his command (¢mperium) was not to be 
gainsaid, on which account on all official occasions he was preceded by ‘‘ messengers” 
or ‘‘summoners” (lictores, from lécere, ‘to summon,” though commonly given from liga, 
“to bind”), bearing the ‘‘ fasces” (axes and rods tied up together), the symbols of power 
and punishment; he had the keys of the public chest, and he was supreme judge in all 
civil and criminal suits. The Roman religion or cwltus was from the first thoroughly 
subordinate to the authority of the state; and all that we can infer from the myth of 
Numa is that Rome perhaps owed its colleges of augurs and pontiff to the wisdom of 
some enlightened sovereign who felt himself at times embarrassed in his decisions on 
matters of religious and public law, and recognized how valuable might be the aid 
afforded him by a body of sacred experts. We may rest certain that originally the sole 
power was the regal, and that the subordinate magistracies found at a later time arose 
from adelegation of regal authority, rendered necessary by the ceaseless increase of state- 
business. ‘‘ All the officials of the earliest period,” says Mommsen (who has expounded 
this view with admirable sagacity in his chapter on the ‘‘ Original Constitution of Rome”), 
‘‘the extraordinary city-warden (prefectus urbi, who doubtless governed in the absence 
of the vez), as well as those who were probably nominated regularly, the ‘trackers of 
foul murder’ (questores parricidii), and the ‘leaders of division’ (¢rdbunt, from tribus, 
part) of the infantry (mziztes), and of the cavalry (celeres), were mere royal commissioners, 
and not magistrates in the subsequent sense of the term.” On the other hand, we may 
believe that the senatus, or council of the elders, from its very nature, was as old an 
institution as the monarchy itself. Among the very first things the ‘‘ citizen-king” would 
do, would be to choose out of the ranks of his fellow-burgesses a number of experienced 
men to assist him with their counsel; but it is to be observed that this body possessed no 
coercive or constraining powers. They gave their advice when the rez chose to ask it; 
that was all. Yet, as the tenure of their office was for life, they necessarily possessed 
great moral authority; and it was only when the king, the senate, and the community 
were at one in regard to any important matter—a war, for example—that it was held to 
be righteous, and Jikely to be favored by the gods. The burgesses, or householders, 
were divided into curie@—i.e., ‘‘ wardships,” connected probably with cura and curare, 
*‘to care for,” rather than with gw7ris, and the Sabine cwres, as Varro thinks. Ten 
households formed a gens (a ‘‘clan” or ‘‘family’’); 10 clans, or 100 households, formed 
acuria, or wardship ; and 10 wardships, or 100 clans, or 1000 households, formed the 
populus, civitas, or community. But as Rome was a synoikismos of three cantons, 
the actual number of wards was 380, of clans 300, and of households 3,000. Every 
household had to furnish one foot-soldier (hence the name md-es, the ‘‘ thousandth 
walker,” from ml, and eo (?) ‘‘to go”), and every clan a horseman and a senator. Each 
ward was under the ‘‘care” of a special warden (the curio), had a priest of its own (the 
jlamen curiais), and celebrated its own festivals. None but burgesses could bear arms 
in defense of the state (hence their designation, populus, ‘‘the warrior body,” connected 
with populart, ‘‘to lay waste,” and popa, ‘‘the priest, or priest’s assistant, who felled 
the victim at the altar—the sacred butcher’). In the old litanies the blessing of Mars is 
invoked upon the pilwmnus poplus (‘‘ the spear-armed warrior-body’”’), and when the rez 
addressed them it was by the name of qwiriies (‘‘lancemen,” from quwiris, or curis, a 
‘‘lance,” and eo, ‘‘to go”). The original Roman army, or legio (i.e., ‘‘the gathering”), 
was composed of three ‘‘ hundreds” (centuri@) of horsemen (celeres—i.e., ‘‘ the swift,” or 
jlecuntes, ‘‘the wheelers”), under their divisional leaders (tribwni celerum); and three 
“‘thousands” of footmen (mzilites), also under divisional leaders (tribunt militum), to whom 
are added a number of light-armed skirmishers (velites), especially ‘‘ archers” (arquitcs). 
The rez, as we have said, was usually the gen., but as the cavalry force had a col. of its 
own (magister equitum), it is probable that he placed himself at the head of the infantry. 
Military service was no doubt the prime duty of the Roman burgesses, but the king 
could impose upon them any labors that he reckoned necessary or advantageous to 
the welfare of the state, such as the erection of public edifices, the tilling of the royal 
demesnes, the execution of royal commissions, or the building of the city walls. 

The ‘‘ foreign policy” of Rome seems to have been aggressive from the first, and this 
character it retained as long as the aggrandizement of the state was possible. We have, 
it is true, no certain knowledge of the primitive struggles in which the enterprising and 
ambitious Roman burghers were engaged, but it appears from the legend that at a very 
early period the neighboring Latin communities of Antemne, Crustumerium, Ficuinea, 
Medullia, Ceenina, Corniculum, Cameria, Collatia, were subjugated. The crisis of the 
Latin war, however, was undoubtedly the contest with Alba Longa, in which that ‘‘ sacred 
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metropolis” of Latium was destroyed, and its leadership passed to the conqueror. How 
deadly the struggle between the two was, may be inferred from the tragic details in which 
thelegend abounds. As a rule, on the subjugation of a canton, the conquered inhabitants 
were allowed to remain in their open hamlets, but their capitoliwm was razed, their weekly 
market, their justice-court, their gods—everything, in short, strictly national—were 
removed to Rome, while they themselves were enrolled among the clients or plebs. But 
sometimes the inhabitants themselves, in whole or part, were transferred to Rome, and 
individuals or clans were even received into the ranks of the Roman burgesses, as in the 
case of Alba Longa. Some of the famous Roman gentes claimed to be of Alban descent 
—the Julii, Servilii, Quinctilii, Cloelii, Geganii, Curiatii, and Metilii. The wars with 
the Etruscans of Fidenz and Veii—assigned, like the destruction of Alba Longa, to the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius—were apparently indecisive; those with the Rutuli and Volsci, 
however, were probably more fortunate; but uncertainty hangs like a thick mist over 
the ancient narrative. Even the story of the Tarquins, though it belongs to the later 
period of the monarchy, is in many of its details far from credible. Both Niebuhr and 
Mommsen consider ‘‘ Tarquin the proud” a historical personage, and without accepting 
literally all the circumstances of the tradition, believe the general outline—his character, 
his exactions, his expulsion, and his desperate efforts for the recovery of the throne—to 
be trustworthy. The memory of such a monarch was likely to be preserved by the very 
strength of the hatred he excited, and an act so daring as his expulsion (which was at the 
same time the death-knell of a system of government that had prevailed for ages) could 
hardly be a mere invention, though it might be overlapped with fold upon fold of 
picturesque fiction. The view taken by Napoleon III. (see Histoire de Jules César, vol. 
i.), that the primitive monarchy had served its purpose, and had consequently to disap- 
apear, is perhaps not so erroneous as the oracular language of the imperial author would 
lead us to suppose. The aristocracy or populus had become so much more powerful 
than the individual vez, that they wished to possess de jure as well as de facto the supreme 
authority. The pride and tyranny of a Tarquin may very well have aided in furthering 
their designs. 

Meanwhile a great internal change had taken place in Rome. This is usually desig- 
nated the Servian ‘‘ reform of the constitution,” although the expression is calculated to 
mislead. There was nothing directly political in the ‘‘reform.” It was only a reform. 
in the burgess-levy—i.e., in the mode of raising the army. Formerly, as we have seen, 
none but burgesses could bear arms in defense of the state; but the increase of the general 
population, caused partly by the annexation of the conquered Latin communities, and 
partly by time, had totally altered the relation in which the non-burgesses, or plebs, 
originally stood to their political superiors. The plebs could, of course, acquire property 
and wealth, and could bequeath it just as legally as the populus; moreover, such of the 
Latin settlers as were wealthy and distinguished in their own communities, did not cease 
to be so when they were amalgamated with the Roman ‘‘multitude.” It was therefore 
felt to be no longer judicious to let the military burdens fall exclusively upon the old 
burgesses, while the rights of property were equally shared by the non-burgesses. Hence 
the new arrangement, known in Roman history as the formation of the comitia centuri- 
ata. When or with whom the change originated it is impossible to say. The legend 
assigns it to Servius Tullius, predecessor of Tarquin the proud; and it was in all proba- 
bility the work of some kingly ruler who saw the necessity of reorganizing the national 
forces. That it cannot be regarded as a change brought about by party zeal, is obvious. 
when we reflect that it conferred no rights, but only imposed duties on the plebeians. 
Its details were briefly as follows: Every Roman freeholder from the age of 17 to 60, 
whether patrician or plebeian, was made liable to serve in the army; but he took his 
place according to the amount of his property. The freeholders were distributed into 
five classes (i.e., ‘‘summonings,” from calare, to ‘‘summon” or ‘‘call out’), and these 
classes, all of whom were infantry, were again subdivided into centurie (‘‘ hundreds’). 
The first class, which required to possess property valued at 100,000 ases, or an entire 
hide of land, furnished 82 ‘‘ hundreds;” the second, property valued at 75,000 ases, or 2 
of a hide of land, furnished 20 ‘‘ hundreds;’ the third, property valued at 50,000 ases, or 4 
hide of land, furnished 20 ‘‘hundreds;” the fourth, property valued at 25,000 ases, or 
+ hide of land, furnished 20 ‘‘hundreds;” and the fifth, property valued at 12,500 ases, 
or % hide of land, furnished 32 ‘‘hundreds.” A single ‘‘hundred” was, moreover, 
added from the ranks of the non-freeholders, or proletarti (mere children-begetters’’), 
although it is possible that from the same order came the two ‘‘ hundreds” of ‘‘horn- 
blowers” (cornicines), and ‘‘trumpeters” (tibicines), attached to the fifth class. Thus the 
infantry ‘‘ hundreds” amounted to 175, that is 17,500 men, besides whom were 18 ‘“‘ hun- 
dreds” of equztes (‘‘ horsemen”) chosen from the wealthiest burgesses and non-burgesses; so 
that the Roman army now numbered in all nearly 20,000 men. We have stated that the 
original design of this new arrangement was merely military, but it is easy to see that 
it would soon produce political results. Duties and rights are correlative. The former 
suggest the latter, and create a desire for their attainment. Hence the Servian military 
reform paved the way for the grand political struggle between the patricians and the 
plebeians, which commenced with the first year of the republic, and only terminated 
With its dissolution. 

The Roman Republic from its Institution to the Abolition of the Decemvirate.—1. Internal 
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History.—According to the legend, the expulsion of the Tarquins was mainly the work 
of their cousins, Junius Brutus and Tarquinius Collatinus, inrevenge for the outrage on 
the honor of Lucretia, and was followed by the abolition of the monarchy. The date 
usually assigned to this event is 509 B.c. The story is intensely tragical, and if we must 
consider it poetry rather than fact, yet it may safely be taken as evidence that it was an 
unbridled lust of power and self-gratification that brought ruin on the Romano-Tuscan 
dynasty. Of course, we can make nothing definite out of the early years of the republic. 
Dates and names, and even events, must go for very little. Valerius Publicola or Pop. 
licola, Sp. Lucretius, M. Horatius, Lars Porsenna (q.v.) of Clusium, Aulus Postumius, 
with the glorious stories of Horatius Cocles and the battle of lake Regillus, will not bear 
to be scrutinized, We must content ourselves with the knowledge of historical tenden- 
cies and general results. The change from ‘‘kings” to ‘‘ consuls” (consules, ‘‘ those 
who leap together”—more generally, those who act together) was not intended to dimin- 
ish the administrative power of the supreme rulers, but only to deprive them of the 
opportunity of doing harm—of becoming Tarquins; and this it effectually succeeded in 
doing, by limiting their tenure of office to a year, and by numerous other restrictions. 
(For an account of their original functions, and of the subsequent modifications which 
these underwent, see Consuu.) It is believed to have been about this time, and in con- 
sequence of the new political changes, that the old assessors of the king, such as the 
questores parricidit, formally became standing magistrates instead of mere honorary coun- 
selors, and also that the priesthood became a more self-governing and exclusive body. 
During the regal period the priests were appointed by the king, but now the colleges of 
augurs and pontiffs began to fillup the vacancies in their ranks themselves, while the 
vestals and separate ‘‘ flamens” were nominated by the pontifical college, which chose 
a president (pontifex maaimus) for the purpose. The lapse of years ever increasing the 
quantity of sacred lore, also increased -its importance, and the importance of those who 
specially studied it; and nothing comes out more clearly in the early history of the 
republic than the fact that the opinions of the augurs and pontiffs became more and 
more legally binding. This is to be connected with the fact that in every possible way 
the patricians or old burgesses—now rapidly becoming a mere noblesse—were seeking to 
rise on the ruins of the monarchy, and to preserve separate institutions for the benefit of 
their own order, when they could with difficulty longer exclude the plebs from participa- 
tion in common civic privileges. In the details given us of the ‘‘ Servian reform,” we 
can easily discern a spirit of compromise, the concessions made to the plebeians in the 
constitution and powers of the comitia centuriata being partially counterbalanced by the 
new powers conferred on the old burgess body, the comitia curtata—viz., the right of 
confirming or rejecting the measures passed in the lower assembly. ‘Toward the new 
assembly, therefore, it stood somewhat in the relation in which the house of lords stands 
to the house of commons, but the analogy must not be pushed too far; it is only general. 
The character of the senate altered under the action of the same influences. Although 
it never had been formally a patrician body—although admission to it under the kings 
was obtainable simply by the exercise of the royal prerogative, yet, practically, 299 out 
of the 800 senators had always been patricians; but after the institution of the republic, 
we are told that the blanks in the senate were filled up en masse from the ranks of the- 
plebeians, so that of the 300 members less than half were patres (‘‘full burgesses’), 
while 164 were conscripti (‘‘added to the roll’), hence the official designation of the: 
senators patres et conscript (‘‘ full burgesses and enrolled”’). 

As yet, however, it is to be observed the plebeians were rigorously excluded from 
the magistracies. They could vote—i.e., they could exercise legislative powers—but 
they had no share in the administration. None but patricians were eligible for the con- 
sulship, for the office of questor, or for any other executive function, while the priestly 
colleges rigidly closed their doors against the new burgesses. The struggle, therefore, 
between the two orders went on with ever-increasing violence. One point comes out 
very clearly from the narrative, however dubious we may be of the particular details, 
viz., that the establishment of the republic and the reconstitution of the burgess body, 
instead of allaying discontent, only fostered it. Power virtually passed into the hands 
of the capitalists, and though some of these were plebeians, yet they would seem to have 
preferred their personal money-interests to the interests of their order, and to have co-op- 
erated with the patricians. The abuse by these capitalists of the ager publicus—that is, 
such portion of the land of a conquered people as had been taken from them, annexed 
to the Roman state, and let out originally to the patricians at a fixed rent (see AGRARIAN 
Law), together with the frightful severity of the law of debtor and creditor, the effect of 
which was all but to ruin the small plebeian ‘‘farmers,” who constituted, perhaps, the 
most numerous section of the burgesses—finally led to a great revolt of the plebs, known 
as the ‘‘secession to the sacred hill,” the date assigned to which is 494 B.c. On that 
occasion the plebeian farmer-soldiers, who had just returned from a campaign against 
the Volscians, marched in military order out of Rome, under their plebeian officers, to a 
mount near the confluence of the Anio with the Tiber, and threatened to found there a 
new city, if the patricians did not grant them magistrates from their own order ; 
the result was, the institution of the famous plebeian tribunate—a sort of rival power 
to the patrician consulate, by means of which the plebeians, at_least, hoped to _be 
shielded from the high-handed oppressions of the wealthy. To the same period 
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belong the ediles (q.v.). A little later, the comitia tributw emerged into political 
prominence. This was really the same body of burgesses as formed the comitia centu- 
viata, but with the important difference that the number of votes was not in proportion 
to a property classification. The poor plebeian was on a footing of equality with the 
rich patrician; each gave his vote, and nothing more. Hence the comita tributa vir- 
tually became a plebeian assembly, and when the plebiscita (‘‘ resolutions of the plebs” 
carried at these comitia) acquired (as they did by the Valerian laws passed after the aboli- 
tion of the decemvirate) a legally binding character, the victory of the ‘‘ multitude” in 
the sphere of legislation was complete. From this time the term populus practically, 
though not formally, loses its exclusive significance; and when we speak of the Roman 
citizens, we mean indifferently patricians and plebeians. The semi-historical traditions 
of this period—for we are now (5th c. B.c.) beginning to emerge out of the mythical era 
—unmistakably show that the institution of the tribunate led to something very like a 
civil war between the two orders. Such is the real significance of the legends of Caius 
Marcus, surnamed Coriolanus (q.v.); the surprise of the capitol by the Sabine marauder, 
Appius Herdonius, at the head of a motley force of political outlaws, refugees, and 
slaves; the migrations of numerous Roman burgesses with their families to more peace- 
ful communities; the street-fights; the assassinations of plebeian magistrates; the anni- 
hilation by the Etruscans of the Fabian gens, who had left Rome to escape the vengeance 
of their order for having passed over to the side of the plebeians; and the atrocious judi- 
cial murder of Spurius Cassius, an eminent patrician, who had also incurred the deadly 
hatred of his order, by proposing an agrarian law that would have checked the perni- 
cious prosperity of the capitalists and overgrown landholders. Finally, 462 B.c., a 
measure was brought forward by the tribune C. Terentillius Ursa, to appoint a commis- 
sion of ten men to draw up a code of laws for the purpose of protecting the plebeians 
against the arbitrary decisions of the patrician magistrates. A fierce, even a frantic 
opposition was offered by the patricians, and the ten years that followed were literally a 
period of organized anarchy in Rome. At length the nobles gave way, and the result 
was the drawing up ofthe famous code known as the Twelve Tables—at first Ten, to 
which two were afterward added—the appointment of the decemviri (q.v.), and the 
abolition of all the ordinary magistrates, both patrician and plebeian. The government 
by decemvirs, however, lasted only two years; according to tradition, the occasion of 
its overthrow was the attempt of the principal decemvir, Appius Claudius (q.v.) to pos- 
sess himself by violence of the beautiful daughter of Virginius, a Roman centurion; but 
the real cause was doubtless political, though the cruel lust of a Claudius may have 
afforded the occasion; the result of which was the restoration of the predecemviral state 
of things—the patrician consulate and the plebeian tribunate. 

2. Hxternal History.—The external history of Rome, from the establishment of the 
republic to the abolition of the decemvirate, is, it need hardly be said, purely military. 
The Romans fought incessantly with their neighbors. Long before the close of the regal 
period they had acquired, as we have seen, the leadership of Latium, and in all the early 
wars of the republic they were assisted by their allies and kinsmen; sometimes also by 
other nations—as, for example, the Hernicans, between whom and the Romans and 
Latins a league was formed by Spurius Cassius in the beginning of the 5th c. B.c. The 
most important of these wars were those with the southern Etruscans, especially the 
Veientines, in which, however, the Romans made no way, and even suffered terrible 
disasters, of which the legend concerning the destruction of the Fabian gens on the 
Cremera (477 B.c.) may be taken as a distorted representation; the contemporaneous 
wars with the Volscians, in which Coriolanus is the most distinguished figure; and those 
with the Aiqui (458 B.c.), to which belongs the fine legend of Cincinnatus (q.v.). 

From the Abolition of the Decemvirate to the Defeat of the Samnites, and the Subjugation 
of all the ‘* Italians’ (449-265).—1. Internal History.—The leading political features of 
this period are the equalization of the two orders, and the growth of the new aristocracy 
of capitalists. After the abolition of the decemvirate, it would seem—judging from the 
course of events—that the whole of the plebeian aristocracy, senators and capitalists 
(from motives of selfish aggrandizement) combined with the ‘‘ masses” of their order to 
make a series of grand attacks on the privileges of the old Roman nobdlesse. The struggle 
lasted for 100 years; and ended, as it could only end, by the removal of all the social 
and political disabilities under which the plebeians had labored—though the stratagems 
and artifices to which the old aristocracy had recourse proved the reluctance with which 
they succumbed to fate. First in 445 B.c., only four years after the fall of the decem- 
virs was carried, the lex Oanuleia, by which it was enacted that marriage between a 
patrician and plebeian should be legally valid. At the same time, a compromise was 
effected with respect to the consulship. Instead of two patrician consuls, it was agreed 
that the supreme power should be intrusted to new offieers termed ‘‘ military tribunes 
with consular power,” who might be chosen equally from the patricians or plebeians. 
Ten years later (435 B.c.) the patricians tried to render the new office of less consequence 
by the transference of several of the functions hitherto exercised by consuls to two 
special patrician officers named censors (q.v.). The ‘‘ censorship,” Mommsen remarks, 
‘* gradually became the palladium of the aristocratic party, less on account of its financial 
influence, than for the sake of the right annexed to it of filling up vacancies in the sen 
ate and in the equites.” In 421 B.c., the questorship (see QUESTOR) was thrown open 
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to the plebeians; in 368 b.c., the mastership of the horse; in 356 B.c., the dictatorship 
(see Dicraror); in 851 B.c., the censorship; in 337 B.c., the pratorship (see PRETOR); 
and in 800 B.c., the pontifical and augurial colleges. These victories were not all won 
without the shedding of blood. How great was the exasperation of the patricians may 
be estimated from the story of Spurius Maelius, the rich plebeian, who was murdered 
simply because in a season of famine he sold corn at a very low price to the poor. 

The only effect, it is to observed, of these political changes was to increase the power 
of the rich plebeians; and consequently, the social distress continued to show itself as 
before. No genuine national concord was possible so longas that remained unmitigated 
Efforts were repeatedly made by individuals to remedy the evil, but without success. 
Such were the attempts of the tribunes Spurius Maecilius and Spurius Metilius (417 B.c.) 
to revive the agrarian law of Spurius Cassius; and of the noble and patriotic patrician, 
Marcus Manlius, who, though he had saved the capitol during the terrible Gallic 
siege, was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock (884 B.c.), on the customary charge, as ground- 
less in his case as it was base, of aspiring to the monarchy; but at length (867 B.c.), 
after a furious struggle of eleven years, the famous Licinian rogations (see AGRARIAN 
LAw) were carried, by means of which it was hoped that an end had been put to the 
disastrous dissensions of the orders. Thus, at least, we interpret the act of the dicta- 
tor Camillus, who raised a temple to the goddess Concord, at the foot of the capitol. 

That these laws operated beneficially on the class in whose interest they were passed, 
viz., the plebeian-farmers or middle-class of the Roman state, is unquestionable; but 
events proved that they were inadequate to remedy the evil, and after a time they ceased 
to be strictly enforced. On the other hand, there can be as little doubt that, owing partly 
to these changes, and still more to the splendid and far-reaching conquests achieved in 
Italy during this period of internal strife by the Roman arms, the position of the plebeian 
farmer was decidedly raised. Not only were the ‘‘ general coffers filled ” by the revenue 
drawn directly or indirectly from the subjugated lands, so that a triébutwm (a forced loan) 
seldom required to be enforced at home, but the numerous colonies which Rome now 
began to send forth to secure her new acquisitions, consisted entirely of the poorer 
plebeians, who always received a portion of the land in the district where they were 
settled. The long struggle between the two orders was thus virtually at an end; but the 
date usually assigned to the termination of the strife is 286 B.c., when the lex Hortensia 
was passed which confirmed the Publilian laws of 339 B.c., and definitely gave to the 
plebiscita passed at the comitia of the tribes, the full power of laws binding on the whole 
nation. Gradually, however, by steps which we have not room to trace, the importance 
of the popular assemblies declined, and that of the senate rose. This was owing mainly 
to the ever-increasing magnitude of the Roman state, and to the consequent necessity of 
a powerful governing body. The senate, it will be remembered, originally possessed ne 
administrative power at all, but now it commenced a series of vast usurpations of which 
the best defense is that they excited no opposition among the community. Every mat- 
ter of general importance—war, peace, alliances, the founding of colonies, the assigna- 
tion of lands, building, the whole system of finance—came under its supervision and 
authority. Nor, on the whole, did it prove itself the unworthy arbiter of a nation’s 
destinies. It was not a self-elected oligarchy, but wasrather composed of the ablest rep- 
resentatives of both orders. 

2. Haxternal History.—We have said that the military successes of Rome during this 
period of internal strife were great; but we can only briefly allude to them. The irrup- 
tion of the Gauls into sub-Apennine Italy (891 B.c.), though accompanied by frightful 
devastations, was barren of results, and did not materially affect the progress of Roman 
conquest. No doubt the battle on the Allia, and the capture and burning of Rome (890 
B.C.), were great disasters, but the injury was temporary. The vigilance of Manlius 
saved the capitol, and the heroism of Camillus revived the courage and spirit of the 
citizens. Again and again in the course of the 4th c. B.c., the Gallic hordes repeated 
their incursions into central Italy, but never again returned victorious. In 367 B.c. 
Camillus defeated them at Alba; in 360 B.c. they were routed at the Colline gate; in 
358 B.c. by the dictator, G. Sulpicius Peticus; and in 350 B.c. by Lucius Furius 
Camillus. Meanwhile, aided by their allies, the Latins and the Hernicans, the Romans 
carried on the long and desperate struggle with the AZquians, Volscians, and Etruscans. 
Finally, but not till after they had sustained repeated defeats, the Romans triumphed. 
The causes that led to the decline of the Etruscan power, which, at the close of the 
regal period in Rome, and during the infancy of the republic, had been enormous, both 
by sea and land, cannot be considered at length here. Suffice it to say that the terrible 
irruption of the Gallic barbarians into Etruria, and the victories of the Samnites in 
Campania, where also the Etruscans had established themselves, as well as the miserable 
jealousies of the different cities, combined to paralyze the power of this people, and 
paved the way for the final triumph of Rome. But even before the Gauls had crossed 
the Apennines, the fate of Etruria was virtually sealed. The fall of Veii (q.v.), 396 B.c., 
was really the death knell of Etruscan independence. Although the story has undoubt- 
edly descended to us in a mythical dress, the siege of Veii is by no means to be placed 
in the same category with the siege of Troy, albeit, like it, it is said to have lasted ten 
years. Falerii, Capena, and Volsinii—all sovereign cities of Etruria—hastened soon 
after to make peace, and by the middle of the 4th c. B.c,, the whole of southern Etruria 
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had submitted to the supremacy of Rome, was kept in check by Roman garrisons, and 
denationalized by the influx of Roman colonists. In the land of the Volsci, likewise, a 
series of Roman fortresses were erected to overawe the native inhabitants; Velitrae, on 
the borders of Latium, as far back as 492 B.c., Suessa Pometia (442 B.c.), Circeii (893 
B.c.), Satricum (885 B.c.), and Setia (882 B.c.); besides the whole Volscian district, 
known as the Pontine Marshes (q.v.), was distributed into farm allotments among the 
plebeian soldiery. Becoming alarmed, however, at the increasing power of Rome, the 
Latins and Hernicans withdrew from the league, and a severe and protracted struggle 
took place between them and their former ally. Nearly 30 years elapsed before the 
Romans succeeded in crushing the malcontents and restoring the league of Spurius 
Cassius. In the course of this war the old Latin confederacy of the ‘‘ thirty cities” was 
broken up (384 B.c.), probably as being dangerous to the hegemony (now rapidly becom- 
ing a supremacy) of Rome, and their constitutions were more and more assimilated to 
the Roman. The terms of the treaty made by the Romans (848 B.c.) with the Cartha- 
ginians show how very dependent was the position of the Latin cities. Meanwhile, the 
Romans had pushed their garrisons as far south as the Liris, the northern boundary of 
Campania. Here they came into contact with the Samnites (q.v.), a people as heroic as 
themselves, their equals in everything but unity of political organization; perhaps their 
superiors in magnanimity. 

The Samnites had long been extending their conquests in the south of Italy, just as 
Rome had in the center and in Etruria. Descending from their native mountains 
between the plains of Apulia and Campania, they had overrun the lower part of the 
peninsula, and under the name of Lucanians, Bruttians, etc., had firmly established 
themselves, threatening everywhere the prosperity of the Greek and Etruscan posses- 
sions in those regions. But it was the dwellers in the original mountain territory who 
properly bore the name of Samnites, and between them and the Romans now com- 
menced a tremendous struggle; the former fighting heroically for the preservation of 
their national freedom—the latter warring with superb valor for dominion. We cannot 
afford space to recount the circumstances that brought about the collision, further than 
to state that the Samnite colonies had in the course of time become so detached in sym- 
pathy, and so changed in character and interests from the parent stock, as almost to 
forget their original unity. Hence, hostilities were common between them; and the 
forays of the Samnite highlanders in the rich lowlands of Campania were dreaded 
above all things by their more polished, but degenerate, kinsmen of Capua, who had 
acquired the luxurious habits of the Greeks and Etruscans. It was really to save them- 
selves from these destructive forays that the Campanians offered to place themselves 
under the supremacy of Rome; and thus Romans and Samnites were thrown into a 
position of direct antagonism. The Samnite wars, of which three are reckoned, extended 
over 58 years (348-290 B.c.). The second, generally known as the ‘‘ great Samnite war,” 
lasted 22 years (826-304 B.c.). At first the success was mainly on the side of the Sam- 
nites; and after the disaster at the Caudine Forks (q.v.), it seemed as if Samnium, and 
not Rome, was destined to become the ruler of Italy; but the military genius of the 
Roman consul, Quintus Fabius Rullianus (see Fasrus), triumphed over every danger, 
and rendered all the heroism of Caius Pontius, the Samnite leader, unavailing. In 304 
B.C. Bovianum, the capital of Samnium, was stormed, and the hardy highlanders were 
compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the republic. The third war (298-290 B.c.) 
was conducted with all the sanguinary energy of despair; but though the Etruscans and 
Umbrians now joined the Samnites against the Romans, their help came too late. The 
victory of Rullianus and of P. Decius Mus, at Sentinum (295 B.c.), virtually ended the 
struggle, and placed the whole of the Italian peninsula at the mercy of the victor. It 
only remains to be mentioned here that at the close of the first Samnite war, which was 
quite indecisive, an insurrection burst out among the Latins and Volsc‘ans, and spread 
over the whole territory of these two nations; but the defeat inflicted on the insurgents 
at Trifanum (840 B.c.) by the Roman consul, Titus Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, 
almost instantly crushed it, and in two years the last spark of rebellion was extin- 
guished. The famous Latin league was now dissolved; many of the towns lost their 
independence and became Roman mwnicipia; new colonies were planted both on the 
coast and in the interior of the Latino-Volscian region; and finally so numerous were 
the saa allotments to Roman burgesses that two additional tribes had to be consti 
tuted. 

From the Close of the Samnite to the Commencement of the Punic Wars.—The war with 
Pyrrhus (q.v.), king of Epirus, which led to the complete subjugation of peninsular 
Italy, is a sort of pendant to the great Samnite struggle. It was brought about in this 
way: The Lucanians and Bruttians, who had aided the Romans in the Samnite wars, 
considering themselves cheated of their portion of the spoil, entered into negotiations 
with the enemies of their former associate throughout the peninsula. A mighty coalition 
was immediately formed against Rome, consisting of Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls in 
the n., and of Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites in the s., with a sort of tacit under- 
standing on the part of the Tarentines that they would render assistance by and by. The 
rapidity with which it took shape shows alike the fear and the hatred inspired by the 
Roman name. In the course of a single year the whole n. was in arms, and once more 
the power, and even the existence of Rome, were in deadly peril. An entire Roman 
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army of 18,000 men was annihilated at Arretium (284 B.c.) by the Senonian Gauls, but 
that dauntless spirit which the republic never failed to display in the crisis of its for- 
tunes, and which gave a sublime dignity to its worst ambition, now shone out in the 
fullness of its splendor. Publius Cornelius Dollabella marched into the country of thea 
Senones at the head of a large force, and literally extirpated the whole nation, which hence- 
forth disappears from history. Shortly afterward the bloody overthrow of the Etrusco- 
Boian horde at. lake Vadimo (283 B.c.), shattered to pieces the northern confederacy, and 
left the Romans free to deal with their adversaries in the south. The Lucanians were 
quickly overpowered (282 B.c.); Samnium, broken by its long and luckless struggle, and 
overawed by the proximity of a Roman army, could do nothing. A rash and unpro- 
voked attack on a small Roman fleet now brought down on the Tarentines the vengeance 
of Rome, at the very moment Rome was free to exert all her terrible power. Awaking 
to asense of their danger the Tarentines invited Pyrrhus (q.v.) over from Epirus, and 
appointed him commander of their mercenaries. This royal adventurer, a man of the 
most brilliant, but also of the most volatile genius, resembling no modern general so 
much as Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, arrived in Italy (280 B.c.) with a small 
army of his own, and a vague notion in his head of founding a Hellenic empire in the 
w., that should rival that created in the e. by his kinsman, Alexander the great. It is 
not necessary to narrate here the varying fortunes of the struggle between Pyrrhus and 
the Romans, which lasted only six years, and ended in his being obliged to return to 
Epirus without accomplishing anything. 

After Pyrrhus, baffled in his attempts to check the progress of Rome, had withdrawn 
to Greece, the Lucanians and Samnites, whom his reputation and original successes had 
induced to rise once more against the dreaded foe, continued the unequal struggle, but 
‘‘even the bravery of despair,” as it has been said, ‘‘comes to an end; the sword and 
the gibbet at length (269 B.c.) carried peace even into the mountains of Samnium.” 
Tarentum had surrendered three years earlier; and now from the Macra and the Rubicon 
to the straits of Messina there was not a nation in Italy that did not acknowledge the 
supremacy of Rome. Distant kingdoms began to feel that a new power had risen in the 
world; and when Ptolemy Philadelphus, sovereign of Egypt, heard of the overthrow of 
the famous Epirote warrior, he sent an embassy to Rome (273 B.c.), and concluded a 
treaty with the republic. To secure their new acquisitions, the Romans established in 
the s. military colonies at Pestum and Cosa, in Lucania (273 B.c); at Beneventum (268 
B.C.), and at Aisernia (263 B.c.), to overawe the Samnites; and in the n., as outposts 
against the Gauls, Ariminum (268 B.c.), Firmum in Picenum (264 B.c.), and the burgess 
colony of Castrum Novum. Preparations were also made to carry the great Appian 
highway as far as Brundisium, on the Adriatic, and for the colonization of the latter 
city as a rival emporium to Tarentum. 

The political changes were almost as important as the military. The whole popula- 
tion of peninsular Italy was divided into three classes—1. Cives Romani, or such as 
enjoyed the full burgess privileges of Roman citizens; 2. Nomen Latinum—that is, such 
as possessed the same privileges as had been enjoyed by the members of the quondam 
Latin league—viz., an equality with the Roman burgesses in matters of trade and inher- 
itance, the privilege of self-government, but no participation in the Roman franchise, 
and consequently no power to modify the foreign policy of the state; 3. Socdi, or ‘‘al- 
lies,” to some of whom were conceded most liberal privileges, while others were governed 
in an almost despotic fashion. The Cives Romani no longer embraced merely the inhab- 
itants of the old Roman community, the well-known “‘ tribes”) of whom there are now 
33), but all the old burgess-colonies planted in Etruria and Campania, besides such 
Sabine, Volscian, and other communities as had been received into the burgess body on 
account of their proved fidelity in times of trial, together with individual Roman emi- 
grants or families of such, scattered among the municipia, or living in villages by them- 
selves. The cities possessing the Latinum Nomen included most of the ‘‘ colonies” sent 
out by Rome in later times, not only in Italy, but even beyond it; the members of 
which, if they had previously possessed the Roman franchise, voluntarily surrendered it 
in lieu of an allotment of land. But any ‘‘ Latin” burgess who had held a magistracy 
in his native town, might return to Rome, be enrolled in one of the tribes, and vote like 
any other citizen. The Soci comprised all the rest of Italy, as the Hernicans, the Luca- 
nians, Bruttians, the Greek cities, etc. All national or cantonal confederacies and alli- 
ances among the Italians were broken up, and no means were left unemployed by the 
victors to prevent their restoration. 

The Punie Wars.—The origin of Carthage, and the steps by which she rose to power, 
are sketched in the article CAnTHAGE. At the time when she came into collision with 
Rome she was indisputably the first maritine empire in the world, ruling as absolutely 
in the central and western Mediterranean seas as Rome in the Italian peninsular. Be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans there had long existed a nominal alliance—the 
oldest treaty dating as far back as the 6th c. B.c. But this alliance had never possessed 
any real significance, and latterly the two nations had come to regard each other with 
considerable distrust. The incident that occasioned the outbreak was quite trivial, and 
need not be recorded. Suffice it to say that in 264 8.c. war was formally declared 
between the two nations, and incomparably the most terrible contest in which Rome was 
ever engaged began. 
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We do not propose to follow minutely the course of the famous Punic wars—the 
details of which are narrated at sufficient length under the heads CARTHAGE, HAMILCAR, 
Hannrpat, HasprusaL, Hmro, RecuLus, METELLUs, Faprus, MARCELLUS, ScIPro, 
and NumuipIA, to which we refer the reader, but we may briefly indicate their character 
and result. The wars with Carthage, like those with Samnium, were three in num- 
ber. The first lasted 23 years (B.C. 264-241), and was waged mainly for the possession of 
Sicily. Its leading feature was the creation of a Roman navy, which, after repeated 
and tremendous misfortune, finally wrested from Carthage the sovereignty of the seas. 
Rome, indeed, had never been a merely agricultural state, as may be inferred from a 
variety of particulars—e.g., the antiquity of the galley in the city arms, of the port-dues 
on the exports and imports of Ostia, and of commercial treaties with transmarine states— 
but events had hindered it from engaging to any large extent in maritime enterprise; 
and its shipping, or at least its fleet, was still quite insignificant, although it had become 
master of nearly all the Italian seaboard. The necessity for a navy now began to show 
itself. Not only was there a difficulty felt in transporting troops to Sicily, but the 
shores of the main-land were completely exposed to the ravages of Carthaginian squad- 
rons. So energetically did the senate set to work, that (we are told) in sixty days from 
the time the trees were felled, 120 ships were launched, and soon after the consul Caius 
Duilius gained a brilliant success (260 B.c.) over the Carthaginians off the Mylae, on the 
north-east coast of Sicily. The exultation of the Romans knew no bounds; and the 
‘‘triumph” which Duilius received on his return to the city had more the aspect of a 
carnival than of a noble ceremony. The Columna Rostrata (‘‘ Beaked Column’’) in the 
forum preserved for ages the memory of the ‘‘ glorious victory.’’ Subsequent events, 
however, were less favorable. An invasion of Africa by Regulus (q.v.) ended in disas- 
ter, and the war, which was henceforth confined to Sicily, miserably languished. Thrice 
was the Roman navy annihilated by storms at sea (255 B.c., 253 B.c., and 249 B.c.); and 
in spite of a series of unimportant successes by land, the Romans long found it impossi- 
ble to make any impression on the great Carthaginian strongholds of Lilybeum and 
Drepanum, mainly on account of the brilliant strategy with which they were held in 
check by Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal. At last, however, a great sea-fight 
took place off the gates isles (242 B.c.), in which a Roman fleet, commanded by the 
consul Lutatius Catulus, obtained a magnificent victory. The Carthaginian government, 
whose treasury was empty, and who had in vain tried to raise a state-loan in Egypt, 
could—for the present—continue the struggle no longer, and the whole of Sicily, except 
the territory of Hiero of Syracuse, who had been a firm ally of the Romans, passed into 
the hands of the victors, who constituted it a Roman province, and placed it under the 
government of a pretor.—A lapse of 23 years occurred before the second Punic war 
began, but during that interval neither Romans nor Carthaginians had been idle. The 
former, with worse than ‘‘ Punic faith,” had bullied their weak and exhausted rival into 
surrendering Sardinia and Corsica, which, like Sicily, were transformed into a Roman 
province. In addition, they had carried on a series of Gallic wars in northern Italy 
(231-222 B.c.), the result of which was the complete humiliation cf the barbarian Boii, 
Insubres, ete., and the extension of Italy to its natural boundary—the Alps. On the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic also, the Romans made their power felt by the vigor with 
which they suppressed Ilyrian piracy (219 B.c.). Meanwhile, the descent of Hamilcar 
on the Spanish coast was followed, after some ineffectual opposition on the part of the 
natives, by the establishment of a new Carthaginian empire, or at least a protectorate, 
in the west; and thus, almost before the Romans were aware of it, their hated rival had 
made good her losses again, and was even able to renew the struggle in a more daring 
fashion than before. How confident the bearing of the Carthaginians had now become 
may be seen from the fearless spirit in which they accepted the Roman challenge, and 
entered on the second Punic—or (as the Romans called it) the Hannibalic—war, the 
grand events of which were the crossing of the Alps by Hannibal, the terrible disasters 
of the Romans at lake Trasimenus (q.v.) and Canne (q.v.), and the final overthrow of 
Hannibal at Zama (q.v.), 202 B.c., by Scipio, which once more compelled the Cartha- 
ginians to sue for peace. It was with Carthage as with Samnium. The second war 
virtually sealed her fate, and the third displayed only the frantic heroism of despair. 
Her Spanish possessions, like her Sicilian, passed to the Romans (who formed out of 
them the provinces of Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior); so did her protectorate 
over the Numidian sheiks. She was forced to surrender her whole navy (excepting ten 
triremes), and all her elephants, and to solemnly swear never to make war either in 
Africa or abroad, except with the consent of her vanquisher. In a word, the imperial 
supremacy of Rome was now as unconditional in the western Mediterranean as on the 
main-land of Italy. Her relations, indeed, to the conquered Italian nationalities became 
much harsher than they had formerly been, for, after the first victories of Hannibal, 
these had risen against her. The Picentes, Bruttii, Apulians, and Samnites were 
deprived either of the whole or the greater part of their lands—some communities were 
actually turned into serfs—the Greek cities in lower Italy, most of which had also sided 
with Hannibal, became the seats of burgess-colonies. But the loss of life and of vital pros- 
perity was frightful. ‘‘ Numbers of flourishing townships,” says Mommsen, ‘‘400 it was 
reckoned, were destroyed and ruined.” Slaves and desperadoes associated themselves 
in robber-bands, of the dangers of which an idea may be formed from the fact that in a 
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aingle year (185 B.c.) 7,000 men had to be condemned for robbery in Apulia alone; the 
extension of the pastures with their half-savage slave-herdsmen favored this mischievous 
barbarizing of the land. But the exultation of victory closed the eyes and the ears of 
the Romans against every omen, and the perilous work of conquest and subjugation 
went on. During 201-196 B.c., the Celts in the valley of the Po, who, with the fiery 
unwisdom of their race, had recommenced hostilities at the very moment Rome was 
freed from her embarrassments, were thoroughly subjugated; their territory was Latin- 
ized, but they themselves were declared incapable of ever acquiring Roman citizenship; 
and so rapidly did their nationality dissolve that when Polybius, only 380 years later, 
visited the country, nearly all traces of Celtic characteristics had disappeared. The Boii 
were finally extirpated about 193 B.c.; the Ligurians were subdued 180-177 B.c.; and the 
interior of Corsica and Sardinia about the same time. The wars in Spain were trouble. 
some and of longer duration, but they were not at all serious. The natives were indeed 
perpetually in arms, and the Romans suffered frequent defeats from their sudden and 
impetuous insurrections; but in the end the superior discipline of the legions always 
prevailed, and the fiery and chivalrous tribes had of course to make ignominious sub- 
mission, So little reliance, however, could be placed on these forced submissions, that 
the Romans felt it necessary to hold Spain by military occupation, and hence arose the 
first Roman standing armies. Forty thousand troops were maintained in the Spanish 
peninsula year after year. The most distinguished successes were those achieved by 
Scipio himself, by Quintus Minucius (197-196 B.c.), by Marcus Cato (195 B.c.), by Lucius 
Aimilius Paullus (189 B.c.), by Caius Calpurnius (185 B.c.), by Quintus Rulvius Flaccus 
(181 B.c.), and by Tiberius Gracchus (179-178 B.c.). 

Macedonian and Greek Wars.—The causes that led to the interference of Rome in the 
politics of the east are too complicated to be given here, but the Macedonian wars were 
owing immediately to the alliance formed by Philip V. of Macedon with Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannz. Like the Samnite and Punic, the Macedonian wars were three in 
vumber. The first (214-205 B.c.) was barren of results, mainly because the whole ener- 
gies of Rome were directed to Spain and lower Italy; but the second (200-197 B.c.), 
though it lasted only a third of the time occupied by the first, taught Philip that another 
and not he must rule in Greece. The battle of Cynoscephale (‘‘ Dogs’ Heads” hills, a 
range in Thessaly) was followed by a treaty which compelled him to withdraw his gar- 
risons from the Greek cities, to surrender his fleet, and to pay 1000 talents toward the 
expenses of the war. Philip was thoroughly quelled, and during the remaining 18 years 
of his life, he adhered (like old Hiero of Syracuse, though less sincerely) to his Roman 
alliance. But the miserable AXtolians, who. had formed an alliance with Rome against 
Philip, with even more stupidity than insolence, quarreled in wanton jealousy with 
their powerful ‘‘friends,” and persuaded Antiochus (q.v.) of Syria to come over seas tc 
Thessaly, and fight them. A similar fate befell him to what had befallen Philip. After 
a war of three years he found himself obliged to surrender all his possessions in Europe 
and Asia Minor, all his elephants and ships, and to pay 15,000 Euboic talents (£3, 660,000) 
within 12 years. Next year the Aitolians were crushed, and a little later the despicable 

uarrels between the Achaians and Spartans led to a general Roman protectorate over 
the whole of Greece. 

Philip of Macedon dying (179 B.c.), was succeeded on the throne by his eldest son 
Perseus (q.v.), who resolved once more to try the fortune of war with the Romans; and 
in 172 B.c., the third and last Macedonian war began, the result of which, after four 
gaa of fighting, was the utter destruction of the Macedonian army at Pydna (168 B.c.) 

y the Roman consul Lucius Aimilius Paullus (q.v.), the capture of the king, whe 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror, and the dismemberment of the Macedonian 
empire, which was broken up into four oligarchic republics, the members of which 
were subjected to severe disqualifications; while in Greece itself, trials and executions 
for implication in the war of Perseus spread terror everywhere; the conspicuoua 
**natriots’—i.e., all who had made themselves notorious by their anti-Roman and Mace 
donian policy—were deported to Italy; further, the imperial republic stopped Antiochus 
Epiphanes in his career of Egyptian conquest, ordered him instantly to abandon his 
acquisitions, and accepted the protectorate of Egypt, which the grateful and frightened 
monarch offered her (168 B.c.). Even the allies of Rome—the Pergamese, the Rhodians, 
etc.—were treated with shocking harshness and injustice. We may here, for the sake 
of connection, anticipate the course of history, and mention the last Greek and Punie 
wars. Both of these came to an end in the same year (146 B.c.). The former was 
caused by an expiring outburst of pseudo-patriotism in the Achaian league, consequent 
on the return of the exiles from Rome, and was virtually closed on the siege and destruc- 
tion of Corinth (q.v.) by the consul Mummius. The latter was not so much a war as a 
bloody sacrifice to the genius of Roman ambition. After Hannibal’s death his party in 
Carthage seems to have recovered the ascendency, and as coincident therewith, the com- 
mercial prosperity of the city began to revive, a bolder front was shown in resisting the 
encroachments of Masinissa, the Numidian ruler, whom the Roman senate protected and 
encouraged in his aggressions. This was enough, Fierce old Cato only expressed the 
instinctive sentiment of the Roman burgesses, when he came to utter incessantly Delenda 
est Carthago, and in 149 B.c. the senate adopted his barbarous conviction. After a siege: 
of threc years, in which the inhabitants displayed superhuman energy and heroism, 
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Carthage was stormed by Scipio Africanus Minor, and the Carthaginian empire vanished 
forever from the earth. ; f 
Position of Rome at the ciose of the Punie Wars, and sketch of its subsequent Soctal Con- 
dition to the termination of the Republic.—‘‘ Polybius dates from the battle of Pydna the 
full establishment of the universal empire of Rome. It was in fact the last battle in 
which a civilized state confronted Rome in the field on a footing of equality with her as 
a great power: all subsequent struggles were rebellions or wars with peoples beyond the 
pale of the Romano-Greek civilization—the barbarians, as they were called. The whole 
civilized world thenceforth recognized in the Roman senate the supreme tribunal, whose 
commissioners decided in the last resort between kings and nations; and, to acquire its 
language and manners, foreign princes and noble youths resided in Rome.” But con- | 
temporaneous with this enormous extension of power and authority in foreign lands, the 
national character underwent a complete and fatal alteration. The simplicity and stern 
integrity of life, the religious gravity of deportment, and the fidelity with which common 
civic and household duties were discharged—well expressed in the saying of Cato, that 
it was ‘‘ better to be a good husband than a great senator”—which in early times nobly 
distinguished the Roman burgess, had now all but disappeared. Those hardy virtues— 
frugality, temperance, justice, and rectitude—which, combined with courage and energy, 
had given the strength to the nation that made it great, required for their permanence 
the social conditions out of which they sprang. But the class of peasant proprietors 
who had laid the foundations of Roman greatness were either extinct or no longer what 
they once had been. The original causes of their social degradation have been already 
noticed, and h@re it is only necessary to say that the victories of Rome abroad furthered 
rather than retarded that degradation. The long and distant wars made it more and 
more impossible for the soldier to bea good citizen or a successful farmer. The freedom 
and licentiousness of camp-life, the sweets of pillage and rapine, ever grew more pleas: 
ant to the Italian burgess and colonist; thus indolence, inaptitude, and spendthrift 
habits aided the greedy designs of the capitalists, and in most cases the paternal acres 
gradually slipped into the possession of the great landlords, who found it more profitable 
to turn them into pasture or cultivate them by gangs of slaves. The rise of the slave- 
system—though an inevitable result of foreign conquest—-was, indeed, the most horrible 
curse that ever fell on ancient Rome, and the atrocities inflicted on its unhappy victims 
are far beyond the possibility of description; Mommsen does not exaggerate when he 
considers it probable that ‘‘compared with the sufferings of the Roman slaves the sum 
of all negro suffering is but a drop.” If the Italian farmer honorably strove to retain 
his small farm he was exposed to the competition of the capitalists, who shipped immense 
quantities of corn from Egypt and other granaries, where slave-labor rendered its pro- 
duction cheap, and of course he failed in the unequal struggle. Not less pernicious was 
the change that passed over the character of the rich. We have already shown how the 
old Roman patricians lost their exclusive privileges, how the plebeians gradually acquired 
a full equaiity with them, and how the germs of a new social aristocracy originated, 
based on wealth rather than pedigree, and comprising both plebeians and patricians. 
During the 4th and 3d centuries B.c. the political power of this order immensely 
increased. In fact the whole government of the state passed into their hands. They 
became an oligarchy, and while it is not to be denied that they displayed extraordinary 
ability in the conduct of foreign affairs, the vices inseparable from oligarchic rule— 
selfishness, nepotism, and arrogance, of which Scipio is a striking example—gradually 
became rampant. Regarding themselves as the Roman community par excellence and 
the poor burgesses as a mere canaille, whose wishes and interests were unworthy of a 
moment’s consideration, they virtually relapsed into the exclusiveness of the ancient 
populus with this difference for the worse, that their wealth, influence, and pride were 
a thousandfold greater than those of Coriolanus or Camillus. But far worse than even 
the nepotism and selfishness of the nobles was their ever-increasing luxury and immoral- 
ity. When Rome had conquered Greece, and Syria, and Asia Minor, the days of her 
true greatness were ended. The wealth that poured into the state coffers, thence to be 
(really if not formally) distributed among the clique of nobles, the treasures which vic- 
torious generals acquired, enabled them to gratify to the full the morbid appetites for 
pleasure engendered by exposure to the voluptuousness of the east. Such results were, 
‘it is true, not brought about in a day, nor without a resolute protest on the part of indi- 
‘vidual Romans. ‘The attitude of Cato Major toward the Hellenizing tendencies of his 
brother nobles was doubtless patriotic, and posterity has been generous in its laudation 
of his antique virtue; but Cato Major was nevertheless only a political fanatic and 
Incarnate anachronism. §o long as Rome chose to subdue foreign nations and to hold 
them by the demoralizing tenure of conquest—i.e., as mere provinces, whose inhabitants, 
held in check by a fierce and unscrupulous soldiery (like the Kabyles of Algeria by the 
French, or, until recently, the Hindus by the British), neither possessed political privi- 
leges nor dared cherish the hope of them—it was morally impossible for the citizens, 
either at home or abroad, to resume the simple and frugal habits of their forefathers. 
After Cato’s time things grew worse instead of better, nor from this period down to the 
final dissolution of the empire was a single radical reform ever permanently effected. 
The momentary success of Tiberius and of his far abler brother, Caius Gracchus (q.v.), 
in their desperate and revolutionary attempts to prevent the social ruin of the state by 
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breaking down the powers of the senate, redistributing the domain lands, reorganizing 
the administration, and partially restoring the legislative authority of the popular assem- 
blies, hardly survived their death; and the reaction that ensued proved that the senate, 
like the Bourbons, could learn nothing from adversity, and that the rabble of the city 
were incapable of elevation or generosity of political sentiment. Henceforth the malver- 
sation of the public money by pretors and questors became chronic, and the moral 
debauchery of the mob of the capital by the largesses of ambitious politicians and the 
vile flattery of demagogues, complete. The old Roman faith, so deep, and strong, and 
stern, disappeared from the heart. The priests beame Pharisees, the nobles ‘‘ philoso-~ 
phers” (i.e., unbelievers), their wives practicers of oriental abominations under the name 
of ‘‘mysteries;” while the poor looked on with unmeaning, yet superstitious wonder at 
the hollow but pompous ceremonies of religion. It would serve no useful purpose to 
dwell longer on these aspects of Roman society, and we now turn to sketch in a few 
words the course of outward events to the close of the republic. 

From the Destruction of Carthage to the Termination of the Republic.—We have already 
alluded to the wars waged in Spain during the first half of the 2d c.B.c. The humane 
and conciliatory policy pursued toward the natives by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
father of the ill-fated tribunes, brought about a peace, 179 B.c., that lasted 25 years; but 
in 153 B.c., a general rising of the Celtiberians took place, followed by another on the 
part of the Lusitanians of Portugal. The struggle maintained by these gallant bar- 
barians against their mighty oppressor, lasted, with intervals of peace, for the space of 
20 years, but ended, in spite of gleams of brilliant success, as such contests invariably 
do, in: the final overthrow of the undisciplined and uncivilized combatant. All the valor 
of the shepherd-warrior Viriathus (q.v.), even if the assassin’s steel had spared his life, 
would not have prevented the annexation of Lusitania to the Roman empire, nor did the 
unsurpassable heroism of the besieged Numantines avail to baffle the military skill of 
the younger Scipio. 

Toward the conclusion of the Numantine war occurred the first of those horrible 
social outbreaks known as ‘“‘servile” or ‘‘slave” wars, which marked the later ages of 
the republic. The condition of the slaves has been already referred to; but what aggra- 
vated the wretchedness of their lot was the fact that most of them had been originally 
freemen—not inferior in knowledge, skill, or accomplishments to their masters, but only 
in force of character and military prowess. The first slave insurrection broke out in 
Sicily, 1384 B.c., where the system was seen at its worst. Its leader was one Eunus, a 
Syrian, who, mimicking his native monarch, took the title of king Antiochus. The ° 
suddenness and barbaric fury of the revolt for a time rendered all opposition impossible. 
The slaves overran the island, like demoniacs let loose; and routed one Roman army 
after another. Butaslave insurrection has no aim beyond immediate revenge, and when 
the first wild paroxysms of ferocity are over, it becomes powerless, more even from a 
moral than a physical exhaustion, and can be quelled with ease. In 132 B.c. the con- 
sul Publius Rupilius restored ‘‘ order” in the island. In the east, fortune continued to 
smile upon the Roman arms. Attalus III., Philometer, a villainous despot of the true 
oriental stamp, who massacred or poisoned every one that ventured to give him advice, 
dying 133 B.c., bequeathed his client-kingdom of Pergamus to its protector—Rome ; 
and after a fierce struggle with an ambitious pretender called Aristonicus, the Romans 
eae possession of the splendid bequest, and formed it into the province of Asia, 
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We may here enumerate the different provinces into which the Roman senate divided 
its foreign conquests in the order of their organization. 1. Sicily, 241 B.c.; 2. Sardinia 
and Corsica, 238 B.c. ; 8. Hispania Citerior, and 4. Hispania Ulterior, 205 B.c. ; 5. Gallia 
Cisalpina, 191 B.c. ; 6. Macedonia, 146 B.c. ; 7. Llyricum, czca 146 B.c. ; 8. Achaia (or 
Southern Greece), circa 146 B.c. ; 9. Africa (i.e. the Carthaginian territory), 146 B.c. ; 10. 
Asia (kingdom of Pergamus), 129 B.c. A few years later, 118 B.c., an 11th was added 
by the conquest of the southern part of transalpine Gaul, and was commonly called, to 
distinguish it from the rest of the country, ‘‘ the Province ;” hence the modern Provence. 

In Africa, the overthrow of Jugurtha (q.v.), 104 B.c., by the consul Marius, added 
yet further to the military renown and strength of the republic. Meanwhile, from & 
new quarter of the world, a gigantic and unforeseen danger threatened the Roman state. 
North of the Alps there had long been roaming in the region of the middle Danube an 
unsettled people called the Cimbri (q.v.), whose original home was probably the n.w. of 
Germany. They first came into collision with the Romans in Noricum, 113 B.c. ; after 
which they turned westward, and poured through the Helvetian valleys into Gaul, where 
they overwhelmed alike the native tribes and the Roman armies. At Arausio (Orange) 
on the Rhone, 105 B.c., a Roman army of 80,000 was annihilated ; but instead of invad- 
ing Italy, the barbarians blindly rushed through the passes of the Pyrenees, wasted 
precious months in contests with native tribes of Spain as valiant and hardy as them- 
selves, and gave the Romans time to recover from the effects of their terrible defeat. 
Marius, who had just returned from his Numidian victories, was reappointed consul ; 
and at Aqua-Sextiz (Aix, in Dauphiné), he literally exterminated the dreaded foe, 102 
B.c. Next year, near Milan, the same doom befell another northern horde—the Teutones, 
who had accompanied the Cimbri in their irruption into Spain; but on their withdrawal, 
had parted from their associates in Gaul, forced their way back through Switzerland, 
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and descended into Italy by the Tyrolese valleys. Inthe same year a second insurrection 
of the slavesin Sicily, which had reached an alarming height, was suppressed by the 
consul Marcius Aquillius. 

For the next 10 years the internal history of Rome is a scene of wild confusion and 
discord. Marius, an admirable soldier, but otherwise a man of mediocre talents, and 
utterly unfit to play the part of a statesman, was the idol of the poor citizens, who urged 
him to save the state from the rapacious misgovernment of the rich. His attempts were 
pitiable failures; the brave honest soldier fell into the hands of unscrupulous dema- 
gogues like Glaucia and Saturninus, and sullied the laurels he had won in war by asso- 
ciating with men who did not hesitate to assassinate a political opponent. Not less 
fruitless was the wise and patriotic effort of Livius Drusus—‘‘ the Gracchus of the aris- 
tocracy ”—to effect a compromise between the privileges of the rich and the claims of 
the poor. The oligarchic party among the former, i.e. the senate, were enraged by his 
proposition to double their numbers by the introduction of 300 equites; the latter by his 
offer to the ‘‘ Latins” and ‘‘allied Italians” of the Roman franchise. Drusus fell 91 
B.C., by the steel of a hired bravo. Hardly a year elapsed before the whole of the sub- 
ject ‘‘ Italians’—i.e., the Marsians, Pelignians, Marrucinians, Vestinians, Picentines, 
Samnites, Apulians, and Lucanians—were up in wild and furious revolt against Rome; 
and, though the rebellion was crushed in less than two years by the superior generalship 
of Marius, Sulla, and Pompeius Strabo (father of the ‘‘ great” Pompey), the insurgents 
virtually triumphed; for the promise which Drusus had held out to them of the ‘‘ Roman 
franchise,” was made good by the Lex Plautia Papiria, 89 8B.c. Yet the cost was terrible. 
It is calculated that 300,000 men—the flower of Rome and Italy—perished in the struggle; 
nor was even this tremendous holocaust sufficient to appease the fates. The jealousy 
that had long existed on the part of Marius toward his younger and more gifted rival, 
Sulla (q.v.), kindled into a flame of hate when the latter was elected consul 88 B.c., aud 
received the command of the Mithridatic war—an honor which Marius coveted for him- 
self. Then followed the fearful years of the ‘‘ civil wars” between the two chiefs, 
88-82 B.c., when blood was spilt like water; and proscriptions and massacres were the 
order of the day. It wasa ‘reign of terror ”—surpassing even the excesses of the French 
revolutionists. Sulla, the leader of the aristocracy, which was nominally the party of 
order, triumphed, but the ferocious energy displayed by the revolutionists convinced 
him that the ‘‘ Roman franchise” could never again be safely withdrawn from the 
‘‘Ttalians;’ and Roman citizens, therefore, they remained till the dissolution of the 
‘ empire; but, on the other hand, his whole legislation was directed toward the destruc. 
tion of the political power of the burgesses, and to the restoration to the senatorial aris 
tocracy and priesthood of the authority and influence they had possessed in the times of 
the Punic wars. That his design was to build up a strong and vigorous executive can- 
not admit of doubt, but the rottenness of Roman society was beyond the reach of cure 
by any human policy. It would be hopeless in our limits to attempt even the most 
superficial sketch of the complicated history of this period, which, besides, will be found 
given with considerable fullness of detail in the biographies of its leading personages, 
Antonius, Marcus; Aueustus; Brurus; Casar; Cassius; CATILINA; CATO; 
CicERO; CLEOPATRA; CLopIUus; Crassus; Leprpus; Lucunius; MITHRIDATES; 
Pompey ; SeRTORIUS. The very utmost we can attempt is to enumerate results. 

Abroad the Roman army continued as before to prove irresistible. About 13 years 
after the extermination of the northern barbarians, the Cimbri and Teutones, or in 88 
B.c., broke out in the far east the first of the ‘‘ Mithridatic wars,” which, like the Sam. 
nite, Punic, and Macedonian wars, were three in number. Begun by Sulla, 88 B.c., they 
were brought to a successful close by Pompey, 65 B.c., although the gen. that had really 
broken the power of Mithridates was Lucullus. The result was the annexation of the 
sultanate of Pontus, as a new province of the Roman republic. Next year, Pompey 
marched southward with his army, deposed Antiochus Asiaticus, king of Syria, and 
transformed his kingdom also into a Roman province, while in the following year (68 
B.c.) he reduced to a state of dependence Phenicia, Coele-Syria, and Palestine, storming 
Jerusalem, and, to the horror of the Jews, violating their holy of holies. But what a 
terrible commentary it is upon these glittering triumphs to remember that during the 
same year there was hatched at Rome the conspiracy of Catiline (q.v.), which, if it had 
not been crushed by an extraordinary display of decision on the part of the consul Cicero, 
would have placed at least the city of Rome at the mercy of a crew of aristocratic des- 
peradoes and cut-throats. One thing now becomes particularly noticeable, viz., the 
paralysis of the senate—that ‘‘governing board” as Mominsen calls it, that had once 
been the mightiest, power in the world. In spite of all that Sulla did to make it once 
more the governing body in the state, the power passed out of its hands. Torn by 
wretched jealousies, spites, piques (personal and partisan), it could do nothing but 
squabble or feebly attempt to frustrate the purpose of men whom it considered formida- 
ble. Henceforth the interest as well as the importance of Roman history attaches to 
individuals, and the senate sinks deeper and deeper into insignificance, until at last it 
becomes merely the obsequious council of the emperors. The famous coalition of 
Crassus, Pompey, and Cesar (known as the first triumvirate), which dates from the year 
60 B.c., proves how weak the government and how powerful individuals had become; 
and the same fact is even more dismally brought out by the lawless and bloody tribunates 
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of Clodius and Milo (58-57 B.c.), when Rome was for a while at the mercy of bravos and 
gladiators. The campaigns of Ceesar in Gaul (58-50 B.c.), by which the whole of that 
country was reduced to subjection; his rupture with Pompey; his defiance of the 
senate; the civil wars; his victory, dictatorship, and assassination; the restoration of 
the senatorial oligarchy; the second triumvirate, composed of Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavian; the overthrow of the oligarchy at Philippi; the struggle between Antony and 
Octavian; the triumph of the latter, and his investment with absolute power for life 
(29 B.C.), Which put an end at least to the civil dissensions that had raged so long (and 
was therefore so far a blessing to the state), are described in the biographical articles 
already referred to. 

THE Roman Emprre.—When Augustus had gathered up into himself all the civil 
and military powers of the state, its political life was at an end; henceforth the voices of 
the citizens are dumb, and only the rude clamor of the legions or the pretorian bands (q.v.) 
is heard, as emperors rise and fall. It is, indeed, amazing to consider how long brute 
force managed to keep under the elements of anarchy and dissolution in the empire ; 
but it must be remembered that it was the east that ruined Rome, and not Rome the 
east. Even in the worst days of the republic, the Roman adminstrators of the provinces 
were acknowledged to be less unjust, ravenous, tyrannical, and cruel than the native 
princes and sultans; and the servile myriads of Asia Minor and Syria witnessed the 
deposition of their dynasts without a shadow of regret—sometimes even with a cry of 
joy. The Romans had therefore comparatively little difficulty in retaining and even 
increasing their eastern conquests, while the superior discipline of their well-trained 
soldiery enabled them to repel and subdue even the intrepid barbarians of the north, 
though singly these were probably more gallant men than the rank and file of the 
imperial legions. But no military prowess, however great, will, beyond a certain time, 
serve to keep a nation alive that is otherwise moribund; and even Christianity, with all 
its antiseptic and revivifying influences, came too late to reanimate the national life of 
the empire. When Augustus died (14 4.D.), the Roman empire was separated in the n. 
from Germany by the Rhine, but it also included both Holland and Friesland; from 
about the lake of Constance it ran along the Danube to lower Meesia, though the imperial 
authority was far from being firmly established there. In the e., the boundary-line 
was, in general, the Euphrates; in the s., Egypt, Libya, and, in fact, the whole of 
northern Africa, as far w. as Morocco, and as far inland as Fezzan and the Sahara, 
acknowledged Ronian authority. The Roman franchise was extended to transmarine 
communities, and in the western provinces especially it became quite common. To 
keep this enormous territory,—containing so many different races—quiet an army of 47 
legions and as many cohorts was maintained, most of whom were levied among the newly 
admitted burgesses of the western provinces. The reigns of Tiberius (q.v.), Caligula 
(q.v.), Claudius (q.v.), Nero (q.v.), Galba (q.v.), Otho (q.v.), and Vitellius (q.v.) present 
little of any moment in a general survey of the external history of the empire, though 
the chronicle of their lives—those of Galba and Otho, perhaps, excepted—has all the 
horrible and revolting interest that attaches to records of conspiracy, assassinations, 
poisonings, massacres, lust, debauchery, and delirious madness. The most notable 
incident of this period is probably the concentration of the preetorian guards in the 
vicinity of Rome during the reign of Tiberius, which Niabuhr even pronounces ‘‘ the 
most momentous event in the history of the emperors;’ and not without reason, for, 
until their dissolution by Diocletian, they were the real sovereigns of the empire. In 
Nero’s time, Armenia was wrested from the Parthians, and only restored to them on 
condition of their holding it as a ‘‘ fief’ of the empire; the Roman authority in England 
was likewise extended as far n. as the Trent; and a great rebellion in Gaul (not, how- 
ever, against Rome, but only against Nero), headed by Julius Vindex, a noble Aqui- 
tanian and a Roman senator, was crushed by T. Virginius Rufus, the commander of 
the Germanic legions. During the profound peace that the empire had enjoyed every- 
where, except on its frontiers—since the usurpation of the imperial authority—its 
material prosperity had greatly increased. The population was more than doubled; 
the towns became filled with inhabitants, and the wastes were peopled, wherever, at 
least, the publicani (q.v.) or farmers-generals had not got the land into their rapacious 
hands; but the immorality of the rich, especially among the females, became yet worse 
than before, and virtuous men actually preferred concubinage with a slave, to marriage 
with a free-born Roman lady. 

With the accession of Vespasian (q.v.) a better era commenced, which, if we except 
the reign of Domitian, continued uninterrupted for a space of 100 years, comprising the 
reigns, besides those mentioned, of Titus (q.v.), Nerva (q.v.), Trajanus (q.v.), Hadrian 
(q.v.), Antoninus Pius(q.v.), and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (q.v.). These were all men 
of fine and honorable character—some, ase.g., Trajanus, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius, 
were really illustrious rulers, worthy of the best days of Rome. Under all of them the 
provinces were better governed, the finances better administered, and public morals 
wonderfully improved. Nothing, indeed, is more clear than that, after the time of 
Vespasian, that restawrator rei publice, as he has been justly called, the worst days of 
Rome (in a moral point of view) were over. Never again did she give way to the horri- 
ble sensuality, gluttony, and profligacy of the 1st century. Bad emperors she had as 
well as good, but they did not again succeed in corrupting theirage. Blood, indeed, was 
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shed freely enough, hostilities on the frontiers were as f-equent as ever, and the violence 
and selfishness of military ambition were things that paganism did not seek, and had 
not the power, to quell; but the wild abyss of anarchy into which the empire latterly 
fell is less dreadful than the saturnalia of vice that filled the soul of Juvenal with indig- 
nation in the days of Domitian. How far the change was due to the influence of the 
ever-extending Christian religion it is impossible to tell; but that Christianity did send 
a reinvigorating breath of new life through the old decaying body of the state is beyond 
all dispute, and is written on the very face of the history of the first centuries. The 
chief military events, from the days of Vespasian to those of Marcus Aurelius, are the 
final conquest of Britain by Agricola (q.v.), the final conquest of the Dacian monarchy, 
the victorious invasion of Parthia and of northern Arabia; and the conquest of the val- 
ley of the Nile as far s. as upper Nubia, by Trajan; the chastisement of the Marcomanni, 
Quadi, Chatti, etc., by Marcus Aurelius. Hadrian’s long rule of 21 years was peaceful, 
but is memorable as the most splendid era of Roman architecture. The reigns of Com- 
modus (q.v.), Pertinax (q.v.), and Didius Julianus (q.v.) were insignificant, except in so 
far as they show us the wretched confusion into which the administration of affairs 
inevitably fell when bad, or hated, or feeble rulers were invested with the purple. Able 
generals, respectable jurists, honorable senators are not wanting, but their influence is 
personal and local. The reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.) is memorable as 
marking the first real change in the attitude of the emperors toward Christianity. The 
new religion was beginning to make itself felt in the state; and Severus, who was a 
Carthaginian, while his wife was a Syrian, may have felt a special interest in a faith 
that like themselves was of Semitic origin. At all events it was taken under the 
imperial protection, and began to make rapid way. Caracalla (q.v.) and Elagabalus 
(q.v.) are perhaps the worst of all the emperors in point of criminality; but the mad bru- 
tality of the one and the monstrous debauchery of the other were purely personal affairs, 
and were regarded with horror by the citizens of the empire. The reign of Alexander 
Severus is marked by the downfall of the Parthian dynasty of Persian kings, and the 
rise of the native Sassanide (q.v.), which, as Niebuhr observes, ‘‘ was one of the unluck- 
iest things that could have happened to the Roman empire,” for the latter proved far 
more formidable enemies than the Parthian rulers. After the assassination of Severus 
(235 a.D.) followed a period of confusion, bloodshed, and general mismanagement. The 

names of Maximin (q.v.), Maximus (q.v.), Balbinus (q.v.), Gordianus (q.v.), and Philip ~ 
(q.v.) recall nothing but wretched quarrels, often ending in assassination. Then fol. 
lowed ‘‘the beginning of the end.” The whole of Europe beyond the Roman frontier— 
the mysterious north—began to ferment. The Franks showed themselves on the lower 
Rhine, the Suabians on the Maine; while the Goths burst through Dacia, routed the 
forces of Decius (q.v.), and slew the emperor himself at mount Hemus, crossed tha 
Euxine, and ravaged the whole northern coast of Asia Minor. A little later—during 
the reigns of Valerianus (q.v.), Gallienus, and the so-called thirty tyrants—the empire is 
nothing but a wild distracted chaos, Franks, Alemanni, Goths, and Persians rushing in 
from their respective quarters, like vultures scenting prey. The Goths swept over the 
whole of Achaia, pillaging and burning the most famous cities—Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
etc.; while the Asiatic hordes of Sapor committed even greater havoc in Syria and Asia 
Minor; and but for the courage and skill of Odenathus, husband of Zenobia (q.v.), who 
had built up a strong independent kingdom. in the Syrian desert, with Palmyra for its 
capital, might have permanently possessed themselves of the regions which they merely 
devastated. With Claudius Gothicus (268-270 a.p.), the fortunes of the empire once 
more begin to brighten. By him, and his successors Aurelian (q.v.), Probus (q.v.), and 
Carus, the barbarians of the n. and n.w., as well as the Persians in the e. were severely 
chastised. Nay, when Diocletian obtained the purple (284 a.p.), it seemed as if the 
worst were over, and the empire might still be rescued from destruction; but his 
division of the empire into east and west, with separate Awgusti and assistant Owsars— 
though it sprang from a clear perception of the impossibility of one man administerin 

successfully the affairs of so vast a state—led to those labyrinthine confusions and civi 

wars, in which figure the names of Maximian (q.v.), Constantius (see CONSTANTINE), 
Galerius (q.v.), Maxentius (q.v.), Maximin (q.v.), Licinius (q.v.), and Constantine, and 
which were only brought to a close by the surpassing genius of the last-mentioned. 
Under Constantine (824-837 a.D.), as all the world knows, occurred the greatest revolu- 
tion in Roman history since the birth of Christ—viz., the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the state. He also transferred the seat of government from Rome to 
Byzantium on the Bosporus, where he founded a new city, and named it after himself. 
But no sooner was the great statesman dead than the mutinous discords that he had kept 
under by the vigor of his rule, broke loose; the empire underwent a triple division 
among his sons; and though Constantius, the youngest, ere long became sole ruler, he 
failed to display the genius of his father, and in his repeated campaigns against the Per- 
sians reaped nothing but disaster and disgrace. But the political fortunes of the empire 
now possess only a secondary interest; it is the struggles of the Christian sects and the 
rise of the Catholic church that mainly attract the attention of the historian. There, at 
Jcast, we behold the signs of new life—a zeal, enthusiasm, and inward strength of sou! 
that no barbarism could destroy. Christianity came too late to save the ancient civiliza- 
tion, but it enabled the Roman world to endure three centuries of utter barbarism, and 
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afterward to recover a portion of the inheritance of culture that it once seemed to have 
lost forever. Julian’s attempt to revive paganism was a lamentable anachronism, but 
his efforts, when governor of Gaul under his kinsman Constantius, to repel the incessant 
incursions of the Franks and Alemanni, displayed a fine valor and generalship, and 
were crowned with success. The judgment of the poet Prudentius on the apostate is 
that of posterity: Perfidus tlle Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. But after the death of 
Julian, the signs of the approaching dissolution of the empire became more unmistaka- 
ble. Yet the great state was, if we may so speak, loath to die; and again and again in 
her death agony, she put forth a momentary strength that amazed her foes, and taught 
them that even the expiring struggles of a giant were to be feared. Valentinian (q.v.), 
Gratian (q.v.), and Theodosius (q.v.) were rulers worthy of better times. The last-men- 
tioned is even known to history as the ‘‘ great.” But they fought against destiny, and 
their labor was in vain. Already swarms of ferocious Huns (q.v.) from the east had 
driven the Goths out of Dacia, where they had long been settled, and forced them to 
cross the Danube into the Roman territory, where the cruelty and oppression of the impe- 
rial officers goaded the refugees intoinsurrection; and in their fury, they devastated the 
whole east from the Adriatic to the Euxine. Theodosius indeed subdued and even dis- 
armed them; but he could not prevent them from drawing nearer to the heart of the 
empire, and already they are found scattered over all Mcesia, Servia, and northern Illy- 
ricum. Hardly was Theodosius dead when they rose again, under their chief, Alaric 
(q.v.), against Honorius, emperor of the west. Rome was saved (for the moment) only 
by the splendid bravery and skill of Stilicho (q.v.), the imperial gen.; but after his 
assassination, the barbarians returned, sacked the city (410 a.p.), and ravaged the penin- 
sula. Three years earlier, hordes of Suevi, Burgundians, Alemanni, Vandals, and 
Alans burst into Gaul (where the native Celts had long been largely Romanized in lan- 
guage and habits), overran the whole, and then penetrated into Spain, where a Vandal 
empire was rapidly set up. It is utterly impossible (within our limits) to explain the 
chaotic imbroglio that followed in the west—the struggles between Visigoths and 
Vandals in Spain, between Romans and both, between usurpers of the purple and loyal 
generals in Gaul—the fatal rivalries of those otherwise noble and gifted men—Boniface, 
governor (comes) of Africa, and Aitius, governor of Gaul—which led to the invasion of 
Africa by Genseric (q.v.), and its devastation from the straits of Gibraltar to Carthage 
(429 a.p.). While such was the state of affairs in the west, things were not a whit better 
in the east. There the Huns, from mere love of havoc, had reduced vast regions to an 
utter desert; for nearly 50 years, indeed, the little ferocious demons had rioted in 
destruction. At last, a trivial quarrel sent them into Gaul; but somewhere in Cham- 
pagne they were routed with great slaughter (451 A.p.) by a combined force of Visigoths 

urgundians, Franks, and Roman mercenaries, under A‘tius and Theodoric, king of the 
Goths; and in spite of their successful invasion of Italy in the following year, their 
strength was permanently broken, and henceforth they play an insignificant part in his- 
tory. But AXtius, the only man who could have decently propped up the wretched ruin 
called the western empire, was assassinated by his contemptible sovereign Valentinian, 
whose own outrages led to his murder too; while his widow, Eudoxia, to be revenged 
on his murderer and successor, Petronius Maximus, invited Genseric, the ‘‘scourge of 
God,” over from Africa, and exposed Rome to the horrors of pillage for 14 days. Rici- 
mer, a Sueve, next figures as a sort of governor of the city, and what relics of empire it 
still possessed, for Gaul, Britain, Spain, western Africa, and the islands in the Mediter. 
ranean, had all been wrested from it. While Majorian—the last able emperor—lived, 
Ricimer’s position was a subordinate one, but, thenceforth, the western emperor merely 
was an emperor in name—a roi faineant—while the real sovereignty was exercised by 
this Suevic mare du palais, who was succeeded in his functions by the Burgundian 
king Eunobald, and the latter again by Orestes, in whose time the final catastrophe hap- 
pened, when Odoacer (q.v.), placing himself at the head of the barbarian mercenaries of 
the empire, overthrew the last, and the most ridiculous occupant of the throne of the 
Ceesars (476 A.D.), who, by a curious coincidence, bore the same name as the mythical 
founder of the city—Romulus. See, besides the ancient histories of Polybius, Livy, 
Sallust, Tacitus, etc., the modern histories of Gibbon, Niebuhr, Arnold, Merivale, Momm- 
sen, and [hne. 


ROME, the capital of ancient Italy, stood on the left bank of the Tiber, about 15 m 
from the sea. The legend of its origin belongs to Roman history, and is discussed partly 
under that heading, and partly in the article Romuuus. It was built at first in the form 
of a square (Roma Quadrata), and gradually extended, until, in the reign of Servius 
Tullius, it embraced one after another the famous seven hills—viz., the Palatine, Capito- 
line, Quirinal, Celian, Aventine, Viminal, and Esquiline. Servius Tullius (according 
to the legend) so extended the pomerium as to make the sacred inclosure of the city 
identical with its walls. After its first destruction in 390 B.c. by the Gauls, it was 
hastily rebuilt without respect to order, and with narrow irregular streets. At the close 
of the wars against Carthage, Macedonia, and Syria, public buildings and private houses 
of great architectural beauty were added; and under Augustus, improvements of a 
similar kind were made, while the mean and narrow streets were allowed to stand. In 
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the reign of Nero, 64 A.D., two-thirds of the city were destroyed by fire, a catastrophe 
which furnished that emperor with the opportunity of gratifying his architectural predi- 
lections, in widening and straightening the streets, and in restricting the height of the 
houses, of which a certain part was built of fireproof stone from Gabii and Alba. 
Although it had long outgrown the limits prescribed by Servius Tullius, still the walls 
of that king marked the extent of Rome properly so called down to the 3d c. A.D. 
Under Aurelian, however, the need of fortifications led to the construction of new 
walls, which took in the city of Servius Tullius with all the suburbs, such as the Mons 
Janiculus on the right of the Tiber, and the Pincian on the left. These walls, begun 
271 A.D., were completed by the next emperor, Probus, were 11 m. in circumference, and 
were afterward restored by Honorius, and partially rebuilt by Belisarius. 

Extent and Population of Rome.—Under Servius Tullius the walls were 7 m. in cir- 
cumference, but the space which they comprised was not entirely occupied by build- 
ings. Under Aurelian the new walls were 11 m. in circumference, and the city went on 
extending until it reached a circumference of 13 m. under Vespasian. The population at 
any given period cannot be exactly determined. According to the Monwmentum Ancyraw 
num, the plebs urbana under Augustus amounted to 320,000; with the addition of women, 
senators, and knights, the inhabitants must have numbered about 650,000; while the 
slaves, who cannot have been less numerous than the free population, must have given 
an aggregate of at least 1,300,000. Considering the enlargement of the city under Vespa- 
sian we may safely set its population down at not less than two millions in his reign. 

The Walls and Gates.—The first wall, that attributed to Romulus, embraced merely 
the Palatine, and was pierced by three gates. The larger wall of Servius Tullius does 
not appear to have been continuous, but only to have connected the seven hills by forti- 
fications drawn across the narrow valleys intervening. According to Pliny there were 
37 gates in this wall. Subsequent to the walls of Servius were those of Aurelian, which, 
with the exception of the part beyond the Tiber, are the same as those which surround 
the modern city. They were divided by 14 gates. The Tiber was crossed by eight 
bridges. 

Tn the interior of the city were several open spaces of ground, paved with stones, 
which were used as places of business or as market-places, and were called fora (see 
Forum.) Besides these there were other open spaces of much larger extent, which were 
grass-grown, and set with trees and works of art. Of these, which were called campi, 
and were used by the people in their exercises and amusements, the chief was the 
Campus Martius. Surrounding these fora and campi were the private and public build- 
ings of Rome, which were arranged in streets and districts. The chief street was the 
celebrated Via Sacra, remains of which are still to be seen in the Forum of modern 
Rome.—Rome contained no fewer than 400 temples, the oldest being the temple of the 
Feretrian Jupiter on the Capitoline, which was built, according to tradition, by Romu- 
lus, and restored by Augustus. The most famous in history, and the most magnificent 
in architecture, was the Capitolium, placed on the summit of the Capitoline (see Cart- 
ToL.) The only other temple requiring special mention was the Pantheon (q.v.), built 
by Agrippa, 27 B.c. It is still standing.—For other striking features of the ancient city, 
see Circus, AMPHITHEATER, BATH, BASILICA. 

Rome also abounded in covered walks, supported by columns, and open on one side. 
These were known as porticus, and were frequented for the purposes of recreation, or of 
transaction of business. They were in many cases adorned with paintings and other 
works of art, and furnished with libraries.—More peculiar to ancient Rome, however, 
were the triumphal arches. See Arcu, TRIuMPHAL.—The great prison of Rome was 
the Carcer Mamertinus, built by Ancus Martius on the slope of the Capitoline, which 
overhangs the Forum. Servius Tullius added to it a subterranean dungeon, 12 ft. 
underground, walled and arched over with masonry.—In addition to the prisons we may 
mention the barracks (castra), such as the Castra Preetoria, built by the emperor Tibe- 
rius for the imperial guards: and the Castra Peregrina, where the foreign troops were 
quartered; the aqueducts (see AQUEDUCT); and the sewers (see CLOACA MAXIMA). 

Rome also abounded in palaces (palatia). Of these the Palatium, or imperial palace, 
fronting the Forum, was so enlarged by Augustus that, from being the private house of 
Hortensius the orator, it became the imperial residence. Nero built two still more 
splendid palaces, one which covered the whole Palatine hill and part of the Esquiline, 
and was burned down in the great fire; and one which replaced the other. Many of the 
private palaces were also on a magnificent scale-—On the hills around the city were laid 
out hort, or parks and gardens, and were adorned with handsome building and works of 
art.—Rome was also rich in sepulchral monuments. See RomaN ARCHITECTURE.—In 
addition to these imperial or private mausolea, columns were also erected to the more 
illustrious of the Romans, such as the ,Columna Rostrata, in honor of the consul C. 
Duilius for his victory over the Carthaginian fleet; the Columna Trajani, in the Forum; 
and the Columna Antonini Pii in the Campus Martius.—Obelisks (q.v.), mostly trans- 
ported from Egypt, occupied prominent parts of the city. Since Rome has again 
become the capital of Italy extensive excavations among the ruins have been carried on 
upon a systematic plan, and with interesting results. See illus., Romp, p. 724. 

Modern Rome oecupies the plain on each side of the Tiber and the slopes of the seven 
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hills. Its geographical position at the observatory of the Collegio Romano is lat. 41° 53/ 
52” n., long. 12° 28’ 40” e., and its height above the level of the sea on the Tiber under : 
the lian bridge is 20 feet. Pop. of city, Dec. 31, 94, 463,800. 

The city is built on marshy ground, and is divided by the Tiber into two very unequal 
parts, that on the left bank being Roman proper, and that on the right bank being the 
Leonine city, or Trastevere. The site of the ancient Campus Martius constitutes the 
lower and most densely populated part of the town, in which all the trade is carried on. 
Its central part is crossed by the Corso, a street about 1 m. long, and running from the 
piazza del Popolo, or great northern entrance of Rome, to the Palazzo di Venezia, at the 
foot of the capitol. From the piazza del Popolo, a handsome open space, with an obelisk 
from the temple of the sun at Heliopolis in the middle, branch out to the right and left of 
the Corso, the piazza di Spagna, the favorite quarter of foreigners, and the Ripetta. More 
than half-way up the Corso, and to the right, runs the wide street or Strada del Gest, lead- 
ing to the noble church and convent of that name, the chief residence of the order of the 
Jesuits. On either side of the Corso the buildings are regular and substantial, and con- 
sist of palaces, such as the Borghese, the Ruspoli, the Chigi, and others, besides many 
churches. Between the Corso and the Tiber, to the w., the streets are irregular, densely 
peopled with inferior tradesmen, and consisting mainly of market-places, shops, and 
uwellings of a low class. In this quarter is the university La Sapienza, between which 
and the Corso is the Rotunda or Pantheon. South of Ponte Sisto, on the left bank of 
the Tiber, and winding round the western base of the capitol to the foot of the Palatine, 
is the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, consisting of narrow dirty alleys, with rows of high old 
houses. Still further s., and on the Jeft bank of the Tiber, runs a series of narrow 
streets as far as the Palatine, containing some of the oldest churches in Rome, such as 
the Santa Maria in Cosmedin, built in the 8d century. Beyond this extend to the s.e. 
the Aventine, Palatine, and Celian hills, which are covered wlth gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards, besides churches, convents, and ruins, At the eastern extremity of the 
Celian stands the magnificent basilica of San Giovanni in Laterano. To the s. of the 
Aventine, and between it, the river, and the walls, are the Prati del Popolo Romano, 
forming part of a large space of low-lying cultivated ground. Near the Prati lies the 
Protestant cemetery. 

On the slope of the Pincian and Quirinal hills, and covering part of the plateau which 
joins all the eastern hills of Rome, lies the upper town, consisting mainly of palaces, 
villas, churches, convents, and other buildings on a large scale. It abounds with ample 
courts and gardens, and is crossed by two long streets, which intersect each other at 
right angles on the crest of the Quirinal. The Pincian, anciently called the collis horto- 
rum, derived its name from the family of the Pincii, prominent during the later period 
of the empire. It is laid out in fine walks, which are the favorite promenade of the 
Romans; while between the Pincian and the Quirinal stands the great Barberini palace. 
On the summit of the Quirinal is the famous pontifical palace and garden; and in the 
square before the palace are the two colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, with their 
horses, whence the hill receives its other name of Monte Cavallo. On the Esquiline, 
which here joins the Quirinal, and forms the eastern extremity of the city, stands the 
magnificent church of St. Maria Maggiore, which is one of the fine patriarchal churches; 
beyond it, to the n., e., and s., the Esquiline is entirely covered with gardens, villas, and 
fields, with here and thereachurch. ‘The principal buildings on the capitol are three pal, 
aces, the work of Michael Angelo, which form three sides of a square, in the center of which 
stands the equestrian statute of M. Aurelius Antoninus. One of the palaces is the Cap- 
itoline museum, one of the finest collections of statuary and sculpture in Italy. On the 
Capitoline Hill stands the new national monument to Victor Emmanuel, work for which 
was begun in 1883, and finished in 1896, This is an equestrian statue of the king, stand- 
ing on a platform 78 ft. above the level of the Piazza di Venezia. 

The third great division of the modern city lies on the right bank of the river, and is 
subdivided into two parts—the Vatican (otherwise called I] Borgo) and the Trastevere. 
Divided from the latter by an inner wall, the Borgo or Leonine city occupies the space 
between the bridge of St. Angelo and the piazza of St. Peter’s. Its chief buildings are 
the palace of the Vatican (q. v.), and the basilica of St. Peter’s (q. v.). The castle of St. 
Angelo, with massive circular tower, called from its founder the ‘‘ Mole of Hadrian,”’ is 
surrounded with ramparts, ditches, and bastions, mounted with cannon and forms the 
citadel of Rome. 

To the s. of the Borgo, and between the Janiculum and the Tiber, is the Trastevere, 
properly so called. The Janiculum, a straight ridge, about a mile and a half Jong from 
n. to,s., rises about 275 feet above the level of the river. The northern half of its length 
is occupied by the long street called the Lungara, running closely parallel to the Tiber, 
which at the southern extremity of the Lungara makes a bend to the e., and bounds the 
greater part of the Trastevere district. On the Janiculum is the villa Spada, near the 
gate, outside of which is the villa Pamfili, a favorite promenade of the Roman youth. 
Here also is the monument to Garibaldi, erected 1895. On the same hill, the fountain 
ealled L’ Acqua Paola, the largest in Rome, occupies a commanding site, and, as seen 
from a distance, resembles a triple triumphal arch, through which streams of water rush. 

The Palazzo della Saxa d’Italia, situated in the Via Nazionale, is one of the finest 
buildings of modern Rome; its cost was about $1,000,000. Opposite the central railway 
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station is the monument, erected in memory of the soldiers who died at the battle of 
Dogali, a portion of which monument is an obelisk of red granite, discovered in 1883. 
The obelisk is exactly the same in size and decoration as the one in front of the Pan- 
theon. Also of historic interest is the Pillar of Victory, opposite the Porta Pia, through 
which the Italian army marched Sept. 20, 1870. The monument was erected Sept. 
20, 1895. 

The churches, of which there are upward of 400, form a notable feature in Rome, from 
their architecture, their paintings, and other decorations. The church of the Sacred 
Heart, the church of St. Joachim, and the church of the Virgin Mary are among the 
finest and largest. A new apse, costing about $1,000,000, has recently been added to the 
church of St. John Lateran. So also are the palaces of the aristocracy, which are often 
of great magnitude, with vast courts and spacious apartments. Of even better style as 
residences are the villas, both within and without the walls; while the handsome foun- 
tains impart a cheerful and refreshing aspect to the city. A great engineering work is 
nearly completed, by which it is hoped to do away with the terrible floods to which the 
city has been subjected. , 

Rome, is on the whole, a healthy city, except at the close of summer and the begin- 
ning of autumn, when the malaria is prevalent. The Trastevere is its most uniformly 
healthy district, the inhabitants of which are superior in physical development to those 
of the other parts. The neighborhoods of the Pincian and the Quirinal, particularly the 
former, are most frequented by Englishmen. ‘The trade of the city is insignificant, con- 
sisting of a few trivial manufactures of hats, silk scarves, gloves, artificial feathers, false 
pearls, mosaic trinkets, etc., and of such articles as artists need and visitors fancy. The 
only great manufacture, if it can be called so, is that of pictures, original and copied; for 
the painting of these, Rome offers not only the advantage of numerous galleries of art, 
but purity of sky. The worst feature of Rome is its dirtiness. In Oct. 1870, Rome, 
along with the rest of the papal territory, was annexed to the kingdom of Italy, and is 
now the capital. The pope retains the rights of a sovereign within the Vatican. 


ROME, city and co. seat of Floyd co., Ga., on the Coosa river and the Chattanooga, 
Rome, and Columbus, the Western and Atlantic, and the Southern railroads; 72 miles 
n. w. of Atlanta, It is the seat of Shorter college for women (Bapt.), and has a high 
school, Battey and Emergency hospitals, young men’s library association, electric street 
railroads, gas and electric lights, waterworks with pumping capacity of 4,000,000 gallons 
per day, national and state banks, about a dozen churches, and daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals. The city has a large trade in cotton and general merchandise, and, 
among its manufactories, a noted cotton mill, iron furnace, foundry, rolling mill, plan- 
ing mills, stove works, and furniture factory. Both the Etowah and Oostenaula rivers, 
which unite here and form the Coosa, are navigable to this point, and add much to the 
commercial advantages of the city. Pop. ’90, 6,957. 


ROME, a city in Oneida co., N. Y.; on the Mohawk river, the Erie and Black River 
canals, and the New York Central and Hudson River, the New York, Ontario, and 
Western, and the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg railroads; 15 miles w. of Utica. 
It contains the Central New York institute for deaf mutes, St. Peter’s academy for 
young ladies, city hospital, new city hall, co. court-house, co. jail, co. home, the state 
custodial asylum, the Jervis and Y.M.C.A. libraries, complete system of graded schools, 
several public parks, gas and electric light plant, compressed-air system of street rail- 
roads, and waterworks supplied from the river and yielding a large surplus over its 
fixed charges. There are about 20 churches, several national and savings banks, and daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals. The industrial plants include the Rome brass and 
copper works, locomotive and machine works, copper bath tub and kettle works, iron 
mill, knitting mill, beet sugar mill, several cigar factories, stone quarries, natural gas 
plant, iron foundries, carriage and sleigh factories, brick works, etc. Pop. ’90, 14,991. 


ROMEYN, JoHN BRODHEAD, D.D., 1777-1825; b. N. Y.; graduated at Columbia college 
in 1795; studied theology and became pastor of the Reformed church, Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
1799; of the Presbyterian church, Schenectady, 1803; of the First Presbyterian church, 
Albany, 1804; and in 1808 of the Cedar street Presbyterian church in New York, where 
he remained till his death. As a preacher he was among the foremost of his day. His 
ministry was very successful. His catechetical classes were crowded, and many young 
men became ministers from his congregation. Two vols. of his sermons were published. 
He was a trustee of Princeton college; active in the formation of the theological semi- 
nary, and was one of its directors; was one of the founders of the American Bible 
society in 1816, and its first domestic secretary. 


ROMILLY, Str SAMUEL, English lawyer and law reformer; b. Mar. 1, 1757; was 
descended from a family of French Protestants, who, after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, emigrated to England. At the age of 16, Romilly was articled to Mr. Lally, 
one of the sworn clerks in chancery; and at 21 he entered himself at Gray’sinn. At 
first he made little progress in his profession; but after a time he began to apply himself 
to the study of criminal law; and in 1789, entertaining, like many other English liberals, 
a sanguine expectation of the happy effects of the French revolution, he published a 
short pamphlet on the subject. In 1792, and again in 1795, he declined lord Lansdowne’s 
offer of a seat for Calne. In 1806 he was, at the instance of Mr. Fox, appointed solicitor- 
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general in the Grenville administration. He unwillingly received the honor of knight 
hood; but the king, having for the sast 20 years knighted all his attorneys and 
solicitors-general on their appointment, would take no refusal. He was afterward 
returned for Queenborough, was one of the manager’s of lord Melville’s trial, and passed 
& bill to amend the bankrupt laws. In 1807 he went out of office, and was elected for 
Horsham, but being unseated, was returned for Wareham. He now devoted himself to 
ameliorate the severity of the criminal law, and proposed the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death in various cases of theft. He also published a pamphlet On the Criminal 
Law as it relates to Capital Punishments. His bills were, session after. session, opposed 
by the government of the day, the judges, and many of the bishops, as dangerous inno- 
vations; but Romilly nevertheless persevered, and lost no opportunity of protesting 
against the severity and frequency of capital punishments. The measures he proposed 
for mitigating the severity of the criminal law were, for the most part, carried by others; 
but he framed an act for rendering the punishment of high treason less barbarous, and 
another for taking away corruption of blood, as a consequence of attainder of felony. 
He took an active part in the anti-slavery agitation, and in opposing the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, the spy system, and the despotic acts of the government. In 
1818 he was spontaneously chosen by the electors of Westminster as their representative. 
The death of his wife, following upon prolonged mental exertion, preyed upon his mind, 
and three days afterward (Nov. 2, 1818), he died by his own hand. He had at this time 
attained the foremost rank at the chancery bar, and his professional gains were said to 
average £14,000 a year. His death excited profound sympathy, and was considered a 
public calamity. His Speeches in Parliament have been published in two vols. ; and his 
autobiography, with a selection from his correspondence, admirably edited by his sons, 
has also been published in two vols.—His second son, BARON RoMILLy, educated at 
Trinity college, and called to the bar at Gray’s inn, 1827, was made solicitor-general in 
1848, attorney-general in 1850, master of the rolls in 1851, and created a baron in 1866. 
As master of the rolls Romilly incidentally rendered great services to his country, by super- 
intending the publication of public records tending to throw much light upon English 
history and events. He died on Dec. 23, 1874. 


ROMNEY, Georce, 1734-1802 ; b. Lancashire, England. His father was a cabinet- 
maker, but young Romney displayed such taste for drawing that he was apprenticed to a 
portrait-painter. For several years he was a portrait-painter in Westmoreland. In 1762 
he came to London, and his first historical picture, ‘‘ Death of King Edmund,” received a 
prize from the society of arts. He studied in Italy, and on his return was patronized by 
many of the nobility, and made a large income by his profession. He was a man of 
great eccentricity, and left much unfinished work. ‘‘ Milton Dictating to his Daughters,” 
and ‘‘ Titania with her Indian Votaress,” are among his pictures of an ideal nature. In 
portraiture he is ranked among the great English painters of his time. The full length 
figure of William Beckford, the group of the Duchess of Gordon and her son, and the 
many beautiful portraits of Emma Hart, afterwards Lady Hamilton, are conspicuous 
examples. 


ROMORANTIN, a small t. of France, in the dep. of Loir-et-Cher, 39 m. s.w. of Orléans. 
At the siege of this town by the Black Prince in 1356, artillery is said to have been first 
used. Various woolen fabrics are manufactured. Pop. ’91, commune, 7,812. 


ROM'ULUS, the mythical founder of the city of Rome. His name is only a length. 
ened form of Romus, and he is therefore to be regarded rather as a symbolical represen- 
vation of the Roman people than as an actual individual, like A{olus, Dorus, and Jon, 
the eponymous ancestors of the olians, Dorians, and Ionians. But though the legend 
cof Romulus cannot be accepted as history in its details or its outlines, it is nevertheless 
interesting to know how, after the lapse of years, when Rome had become a place of 
importance, its inhabitants tried to conceive a probable origin for it. We will therefore 
relate the story of Romulus as it is usually given. At Alba Longa, in Latium, there 
had ruled for some centuries a line of kings descended from the Trojan prince, neas. 
Cne of the latest of these, at his death, left the kingdom to his eldest son, Numitor. 
Amulius, a younger brother of Numitor, who was ambitious, deprived the latter of the 
sovereignty, murdered his only son, and compelled his only daughter, Silvia (generally, 
but incorrectly, called Rhea Silvia), to become a vestal virgin, thereby hoping to secure 
immunity for his crime. But Silvia having become the mother of twins by the god 
Mars, his fears were aroused, and he resolved to drown all the three. A cradle contain- 
ing the babes was thrown into the Anio, whence it was carried into the Tiber. That 
stream was then in flood, and had overspread its banks far and wide. The cradle was 
stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and the infants thus wonderfully saved from death 
by drowning, were no less wonderfully saved from death by hunger. A she-wolf carried 
them into her den, near at hand, and suckled them, while a woodpecker brought them 
whatever other food they wanted. This marvelous spectacle was at length beheld by 
Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, who bore the infants home to his wife, Acca Larentia, 
and had them brought up with hisown children. A strife having one day arisen between 
them and the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their cattle on the Aventine, Remus, 
one of the twins, was taken prisoner, and carried off to Numitor. When the latter looked 
on the youth, he could not help thinking of his grandsons; and the story of the miracu- 
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lous preservation of the twins strengthened the suspicions that were beginning to form 
in his mind. Romulus now made his appearance, accompanied by his foster-father; an 
éclaircissement took place; Numitor acknowledged the boys as the sons of his daughter 
Silvia, and they immediately proceeded to avenge the family wrongs, by slaying Amulius, 
and placing their grandfather on the throne. But, continues the legend, Romulus and 
his brother did not care to remain in Alba Longa; they loved their old abode on the 
banks of the Tiber, and resolved to build a city there. The Palatine was chosen (by 
augury) for the site, and Romulus, yoking a bullock and a heifer to a plowshare, marked 
out the pomeriwm, or boundary, on which he proceeded to builda wall. Remus laughed 
at the idea of keeping off enemies by such means, and to show its inefliciency, scornfully 
leaped over it, whereupon Romulus slew him, but was immediately struck with remorse, 
and could obtain no rest till he had appeased the shade of his brother by instituting the 
lemuria, or festival for the souls of the departed. The next thing which Romulus did 
was to erect a ‘‘sanctuary” on the Capitoline for runaway slaves and homicides, and by 
this means he soon increased the number of his followers; but as wives were much 
wanted, Romulus tried to obtain them legally from the neighboring states. His efforts, 
however, failed: a ‘‘runaway slave” not being considered a desirable match for his 
daughter by a Latin or Sabine paterfamilias, and he was compelled to have recourse to 
stratagem. This led to the celebrated Rape of the Sabine Women, the incidents of which 
are too familiar to require narration. The consequence of this wholesale abduction of 
virgins was a series of wars, in which, however, Romulus was invariably victorious, 
until Titus Tatius, at the head of a large army of Sabines, drove him from the open 
fields, and forced him to take refuge in his city on the Palatine. Romulus had also gar- 
risoned the Capitoline, but the treachery of Tarpeia, a daughter of a lieutenant of the fort, 
placed it in the hands of his adversaries. Next day a battle took place in the valley 
between the two hills. It was long and fiercely contested. Sabines and Romans fought 
till they were exhausted, when the Sabine women rushed in between their husbands and 
fathers, and implored them to be reconciled. This was agreed to, and henceforth they 
resolved to unite and to form only one people—the followers of Romulus dwelling on 
the Palatine, those of Titus Tatius on the Capitoline and Quirinal. On the death of 
Titus Tatius, who was murdered at a festival held at Lavinium, Romulus became sole 
sovereign, and subsequently—according to a later legend—made successful war against 
the Etruscan cities of Fidene and Veii. The political organization of the Roman populus 
ascribed to Romulus is given under Romer. After a reign of 37 years, Romulus was 
miraculously removed from earth. While he was standing near the ‘‘Goat’s pool,” in 
the Campus Martius, reviewing his militia, the sun was eclipsed, and a dark storm swept 
over the plain and hills. When it had passed, the people looked round for their king, 
but he was gone. His father, Mars, had carried him up to heaven (like the prophet 
Elijah) in a chariot of fire. Some time after he reappeared in a glorified form to Procu- 
lus Julius, announced the future glory of the Roman people, and told him that hence- 
forth he would watch over them as their guardian god, under the name of Quirinus. 
The festival of the Quirinalia (Feb. 17) was instituted in his honor; but the nones of 
Quintilis (July 7) was the day on which he was believed to have departed from earth. 


ROM'ULUS AUGUS'TULUS. See ODOACER. 


RO'NALDSHAY, Norra Aanpb Sourta, two of the Orkney islands (q.v.). North R., sit- 
uated at the n. extremity of the Orkneys, has an area of 4sq.miles. It is partly under 
tillage, and partly in pasture. Sea-birds in great variety frequent the coast, and lobsters 
and cod are fished. Pop. ’91, 501.—South &., washed on the s. by the Pentland firth, 
has an area of about 18 sq.miles. St. Margaret’s Hope, on the n. coast, is a safe and 
convenient harbor. The inhabitants derive their subsistence for the most part from fish- 
ing for cod and herrings. Pop.’91, 23815, 


RONCESVALLES, one of the valleys in Navarre, on the southern side of the Pyrenees, 
about 20 m. n.n.e. of Pamplona, has been rendered famous in poem and story as the 
scene of a defeat sustained by the army of Charlemagne at the hands of a combined force 
of Arabs, Navarrese, and French Gascons in 778. Charlemagne, allured by the promise 
of the feudal supremacy of Catalonia, opened a campaign in aid of the viceroy of that 
province against the Mohammedans. With a powerful army he passed the Pyrenees, 
penetrated into Navarre, took Pamplona, the capital, and leveled the walls of the city 
with the ground. Clearly this was not part of his programme as the champion of the 
Christian religion in Spain; for Pamplona was the capital of a Christian state, and it is 
even asserted that prior to 870 a.p. Moors had not been admitted within its walls. Pres- 
sing onward, Charlemagne subdued a great part of the country between the Pyrenees 
and the Ebro: but on his return northward, while threading the defiles of the mountains 
near Roncesvalles, his rear-guard was furiously assailed and annihilated by a mixed 
force, of which a body of Navarrese, enraged at the destruction of their capital, formed 
an important section, Eginhard, the secretary of the emperor, tells us that the whole 
rear-guard, including many generals and chief nobles, was totally destroyed, and that 
the spoil of the campaign, together with the whole baggage of the army, fell into the 
hands of the victors. In this action fell Roland (q.v.) the famous paladin, and the hero 
of a hundred romances. The older poets found abundant material in the battle of Ron- 
cesvulles, in which, on the one side, ranked the most distinguished chivalry of that time, 
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and on the other the patriotic, high-spirited mountaineers of Navarre: and j 
e ot ) pit in recent 
times the incident has contributed a spirited allusion to sir Walter Scott's Marmion, 


RONCIGLIO'NE, a city of central Italy, in the province of Rome, and 31 m. n 
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RONDA, a picturesque Moorish t. of Spain, in the modern province of Mala 
the Guadiaro, 40 m. w. of Malaga. Situated at a mnaiiiers ble eles the Chaete of 
Ronda is usually salubrious, and the town is a favorite summer retreat for the wealthy 
of Seville, Ecija, and Malaga. It is noted for its bull-fights and has a considerable trade 
Pop. ’87, 18,350. 

RONDEAU (rondel). An artificial form of verse, originally in 13 lines. It began ta 
be written in France In the 14th century, and was expanded by Villon, who flourished 
in 1431-61, to 1 lines, in which the 9th and 15th repeated the words of the first. Each 
line contained eight syllables. The poem was divided into three parts, of which eight 
lines had one rhyme ; and five, another, with the ninth and fifteenth rhyming together. 
All the forms of rondeau are achieved by a peculiar use of the refrain, in which there is 
a distinguishing metrical emphasis, 


RONDELET, Wriu1AMm, a French naturalist, b. at Montpellier, in 1507; died 1566. 
He became a medical practitioner in Montpellier, and professor in the medical school 
there. He was a zealous student of natural history, and particularly distinguished him- 
self in ichthyology. His Histoire entiére des Poissons (Lyons, 1558) was one of the first 
works which contributed much to the progress of that branch of science. 


RONDO (French rondeau), a form of music which has a symmetrical, or rounded, 
form owing to the return of the principal subject after new matter has been introduced. 
The rondo was one of the earliest forms of musical construction, and it has survived 
with great variety and modification until the present time. The rondo ean best 
be understood by studying examples from Couperin, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The latter, with whom the form is most complete, added slight modifications and 
introduced the plan of varying the theme slightly on each repetition, or breaking off in 
the middle. The rondos of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, and sonatas for violin and 
Sinaia and Chopin’s rondo in his great E minor Concerto are the most striking 
examples. 


RONDOUT, N. Y. See Kinesron, N. Y. 
RONGE, Jonann. See GERMAN CATHOLICS. 


RONSARD, PiERRE DE, a Celebrated French poet and reformer of French poetry, was 
born at the chateau de la Poisonniére, in Venddmois, Sept. 11, 1524. At the age of nine he 
was sent to the collége de Navarre, but was soon removed, and shortly after entered the 
service of the dauphin aspage.. Handsome, well-made, and excelling im all bodily aceom- 
plishments, he soon became a general favorite. When his master died (1536), he became 
attached to the household of the due d’Orléans, second son of the king, accompanied 
James V. of Scotland back tohis kingdom, with his new bride, Marie de Lorraine, in 1588; 
and after a stay of nearly three years at the Scottish, and six months at the English court, 
he returned to France, and re-entered the service of the duke. <A little later, however, 
on recovering from a serious illness, he found himself afflicted with a deafness, which 
led him to resign the pursuits of arms for those of letters. With this view, he took up 
his residence in the Collége de Coqueret and studied hard for five years. He had pre 
viously acquired a knowledge of Latin and of several European languages. His own 
language, as a vehicle of literary instruction, was a subject of continual meditation with 
him. Familiar now with the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, he wished (like a true 
child of the renaissance, as he was) to invest the national poetry with a classic dignity 
and grace. Several of his fellow-students shared his opinions and enthusiasm; and in 
1549, one of these, Joachim du Bellay, published what may be called the first manifesta 
of the new school, the Jilustration dela Langue Franeuise.. Without denying the necessity 
or the value of the change thus begun by Ronsard and his friends, we may just remark 
in passing that the most intelligent French critics now admit that it was too radical, too 
absolute; it broke abruptly with the national traditions and tendencies, and more than 
anything else helped to fixthat pseudo-classicism of style which was subsequently brought. 
to disastrous perfection in the splendida vitia of Corneille and Racine. In 1550 Ronsard 
himself appeared in the field with his Amours and Quatre Livres d’ Odes. The volume 
excited the most violent opposition among the adherents of the older national school, 
and it cannot be said that their antipathy was altogether unreasonable. Rabelais (q.v.) 
was conspicuous among the adversaries of the new school, and made Ronsard the sub- 
ject of some bitter sarcasms. But on the whole, the classic party had the best of it. 

ts efforts were in harmony with the general intellectual tendencies of the time, and, 
besides, Ronsard was just the man to make powerful friends. Marguerite, sister of 
Henry IJ., granted him a pension ; the illustrious Chancellor de l’ H6pitai warmly encour- 
aged him to persevere in his course; and both Henry II. and Francois II. covered him with 
honors and pensions. In 1553 a new edition of the Amouwrs was published ; in 1555 the 
first, in 1556 the second, volume of his Hymnes; and finally, in 1560, an edition of his 
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whole works up to this period, in four volumes. The admiration of his contemporaries 
intoxicated him; and he did not shrink from conferring on himself a sort of anticipatory 
apotheosis. During the religious wars that devastated France, Ronsard made himself 
noted by the violence of his attacks on the Calvanists or Huguenots. Twenty days 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew he published La Frangiade, an epic fragment. 
He meant that it should comprise 24 books, but he only finished 4, having, perhaps, 
discovered that the subject was not happily chosen, and that epic poetry was a touch 
above him; yet such was the belief in his genius, that not a few of his contemporaries 
did not hesitate to prefer it to the 4/neid. Charles 1X. could only express zs delight by 
conferring on the lucky bard additional favors. He gave Ronsard the abbeys of Croix: 
Val and Bellozane, and the priories of Saint-Cosme, of Evailles, etc. Butthe ‘‘ disorders” 
of what his countrymen called his ‘‘ joyous” youth now began to tell upon him, and, 
afflicted with premature infirmities, he retired to the abbey of Croix-Val, where he spent 
most of his remaining years in lettered ease, honored with the attentions of the great to 
the last. Queen Elizabeth of England sent him a set of diamonds, and Mary Stuart, 
from her prison, a set of plate worth 2,000 crowns, with the inscription: 


A Ronsard, 0 Apollon de la Source des Muses, 


In 1584 he collected and republished his whole works in one volume, and died on Dee. 
27 of the year following.—See Saint-Beuve’s Giwores Choisies de P. Ronsard, avec Notice, 
Notes et Commentaires (Paris, 1828). 

ROOD, a measure of surface, the fourth part of an acre, and containing 40 square 
poles or perches. It is quite different from the rood used in estimating mason-work, for 
which see Rop. 


ROOD (Anglo-Sax. vod, a cross), a figure of the cross, and generally of the crucifix. 
The word is also applied to the actual cross on which our Lord suffered, although, when 
used to signify the relics of the true cross, it is commonly found with the prefix Holy, 
from which Holyrood at Edinburgh derives its name; but in most ordinary signification 
it is applied to the large and striking crucifix which was placed at the entrance of the 
chancel in most medizeval churches. On either side of the cross most commonly were 
placed figures of the blessed virgin and St. John, in allusion to John xix. 26. The 
manner of placing the rood differed in different churches; most commonly it stood upon 
a gallery or screen at the entrance of the chancel, which was called the RooD-LoFT or 
rood-screen. In England, after the reformation, the rood of course was, as a rule, 
removed from all churches; but in a few country churches it still remains in a more or 
Hs perfect form. A very perfect foreign example of the rood is in the great church of 

youvain, 

ROOD, OGDEN NICHOLAS, LL.D., was born Feb. 3, 1831, in Danbury, Conn. After 
graduating at Princeton in 1852 he studied at Sheffield scientific school, Yale college, 
and also at Munich and Berlin. Being a thorough scientist, he was made professor of 
physics and chemistry at the university of Troy (1858); professor of physics in Colum- 
bia college (1863); member of the national academy of sciences (1864), and vice-president 
of the American association for the advancement of science (1868). His investigations 
have embraced questions in mechanics, electricity, optics, and acoustics. He studied to 
adapt and was the first to construct fluid prisms of great dispersive power for the use of 
the spectrum, and was also one of the first to apply photography to the microscope. His 
papers upon the nature of the electric spark and duration of the flashes are very valua- 
ble, as they determine the intervals of time more minutely than has ever been done 
before. His methods of photometry are remarkable, also his investigations on the phy- 
siology of vision. His contributions to scientific literature are numerous. 


ROOF. The coverings of houses vary in every climate and every age. In warm 
countries, such as India, flat roofs, covered with cement, are almost invariably used. 
The frequent allusions in the Bible to the house-top show that the roofs of Palestine 
were flat in ancient times as they are now. Those of Egypt and Assyria (q.v.) were alse 
flat, and were composed of wooden beams, covered with thick layers of earth, forming 
an impenetrable protection from the fierce heat of the sun. In countries where the 
climate is milder, and rain more abundant, roofs sloping from a central ridge are the 
usual form. The Greeks and Romans constructed their roofs in this way. Those of 
Greece were, in important works, covered with marble slabs, carefully grooved together, 
so as most effectually to protect the interior from rain. In the common buildings of 
Greece and Rome, roofing-tiles are used. 

In the rainy climate north of the Alps, roofs of a much steeper pitch are employed, 
so as the more readily to throw off rain and snow. The angle at the ridge is not 
uncommonly a right angle; and roofs slated in the usual way should never be less than 
¢ of the span (or width between supports) in height. When large slates are used, } of 
the span in height will suffice. 

When roofs are well constructed, they serve to bind the walls together, and thus to 
strengthen the building. In order to do this effectually, they must not be made of too 
great weight, otherwise they crush the walls. The actual covering of the roof and its 
supports are therefore made as light as possible, and the strength concentrated in 
principals or trusses. The following are the commonest forms of these trusses: Fig. 1 
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represents what is called a king-post roof (A being the king-post), and fig. 2 a queen- 
post roof (B, B being the queen-posts). The latter is used for wider spans than the 
former, and has the advantage of leaving the center of the roof clear of timbers, so that 
attic rooms may be introduced. The other members of the truss are named as follows: 
C,C,C,C, braces or struts; D,D, tie-beams; E,E,E,E, principal rafters; F,F, ridge- 
pieces; G,G, etc., purlins; these and the ridge-piece are laid across from truss to truss, 
and carry the common rafters J,J. H is a collar. K,K, the pole-plates, and L,L, the 
wall-plates, are laid along at the wall-head, to bind the wall and feet of rafters together. 

The above system of construction has been used from a very early time to the present 
day. The early Christian, and probably the Roman basilicas, had exactly such roofs. 
In early Gothic times roofs of this kind were made ornamental by carving the king-post 
and molding the tie-beam. During the decorated style, an arch, or a series of cants 
was introduced. As the style progressed, curved braces were placed under the tie-beam 
to support it; these were carved, and rested on elegant corbels, the spandrels between 
the braces and the wall being filled with tracery. In the perpendicular style, the central 
part of the tie-beam is cut away, and the beautiful hammer-beam (q.v.) roofs of the 
period become usual. The roof of Westminster hall is one of the finest examples of 
this kind of roof. These open timber-roofs are used both in churches and halls, but 
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chiefly in the latter, as the church roofs were frequently vaulted. See Vauit. In 
modern times, when great spans have to be roofed over, combinations similar to those 
used in lattice bridges (q.v.) are required: Recently iron has been introduced, and by 
means of it, spaces of almost any width can be roofed over. 


ROOK, Corvus frugilegus, a species of crow (q.v.), very common in the southern parts 
of Britain, and found in many parts of Europe and Asia, even to Japan; about the same 
size with the common or carrion crow, but easily distinguished from it, even at a distance, 
by its color, which is a glossy, deep-blue black, in certain aspects grayish. On a nearer 
view, amore notable distinction is found in the naked warty skin at the base of the bill, 
extending back rather beyond the eyes, and pretty far down on the throat. Stiil more 
different are the habits of the birds, the common crow frequenting lonely situations, and 
preying much on carrion; the rook choosing rather the neighborhood of human habita- 
tions, and seeking its food, both animal and vegetable, chiefly in cultivated fields. 
Moreover, whilst the common crow is solitary, the rook is gregarious; and very large 
companies often assemble in rookeries, making their nests in close proximity, generally 
in tall trees, the same tree often sustaining many nests. So far are they from disliking 
the companionship of man, that it is not uncommon for rooks to build their nests in the 
trees which grow in the midst of great cities. A tree even in Cheapside has been occu- 
pied by rooks’ nests. Few cities or large towns in Britain are without rookeries, some- 
times of considerable magnitude. The smoke seems to be disregarded by the birds. 
The rook is nowhere more abundant than in England and thes. of Scotland, but it 
becomes rare in the northern parts of Scotland, and is not to be seen in Orkney and 
Shetland; probably, however, not on account of climate, but from want of trees. 
Sometimes, indeed, rooks have been known to make their nests in steeples, vanes, etc., 
but rarely. They have been observed to avoid with peculiar caution trees which are 
decaying and likely soon to be blown over—perhaps, however, on account of the state 
of their twigs—and trees that are marked on the trunk for cutting down. They are 
notable for the care with which they guard against the approach of danger when they 
are feeding in fields, a few solitary rooks perched on trees, palings, or the like, being 
ready to give the caw of alarm to the often very numerous flock. They are also notable 
for their dread of a gun, the danger of which they seem to know; so that a man without 
a gun may approach them much more nearly than a man who carries a gun, and even a 
stick lifted up is apt to excite their alarm. It is also commonly believed in some dis- 
tricts that they know Sunday, and are less timid of the approach of man on that day 
than on other days of the week. A gig or carriage may approach them much more 
nearly than a man on foot, and they are very indifferent about the passage of a railway 
train. It is interesting also to observe how soon they become familiarly acquainted with 
scarecrows. The nests of rooks are formed of twigs, lined with grass and fibrous roots ; 
generally containing four or five eggs, of a pale greenish color, blotched with dark 
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greenish-brown. During the nest-making time, rooks rob each other in a remarkable 
manner, and prodigious quarrels arise in rookeries on this account. Any pair attempt- 
ing to found a separate colony on a tree far apart, are apt to be assailed by the whole 
force of the rookery, and the nest pulled to pieces, its materials of course being carried 
off. 

Rookeries are sometimes of great size, and immense flocks of rooks are often to be 
zeen feeding together in fields, or darkening the sky in their outward or homeward flight 
Farmers very often complain of them for rooting up grass and young corn, and for 
Injury to young potatoes, turnips, etc.; but on the other hand, it is urged that they are 
of very great use by eating up wire-worms, cock-chafer grubs, and other insect larve, 
slugs, etc., and that the grass pulled by them is very often that of which larve have 
already devoured the roots. The truth appears to be that rooks in moderate numbers 
are very useful; but that it is possible to protect them too much, until their multitudes 
become a nuisance in a neighborhood, the insufficient quantity of their favorite food 
compelling them to other resources not so agreeable to the farmer; and at least in such 
circumstances they certainly devour large quantities of grain. 

The same rooks seem to take possession of their old nests year after year, repairing 
them, and not building new ones. The time of building and repairing nests is one of 
prodigious clamor in the rookery, and begins early in spring. The male rook feeds the 
female assiduously during incubation, and sometimes takes her place on the nest. Both 
parents bring food to their young ones. 

The rook is capable of being tamed, and tame rooks have been known to exhibit 
something of the imitative power of voice possessed by several other birds of the same 
family. 

ROOKE, Sir GrorGs, a distinguished British admiral, was b. in the year 1650 near 
Canterbury, at the country-seat of his father, sir William Rooke. Having entered the 
navy, he found himself, at the age of 80, a post-capt.; and in 1689 he was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral. He was engaged in the action off Beachy Head between 
the earl of Torrington and the French admiral De Tourville; and in 1692 he took part 
in the memorable battle of La Hogue, fought between the French fleet and the combined 
English and Dutch force under admiral Russell. On this occasion his services were of 
the most brilliant and dashing character, and in acknowledgment of them he received 
the rank of vice-admiral of the red, the honor of knighthood, and a pension of £1000 a 
year. His next important service was the destruction of a Spanish plate-fleet in the port 
of Vigo; and in July, 1704, in conjunction with sir Cloudesley Shovel, he accomplished 
the capture of Gibraltar. Such was the vigor of the operations, that a single week 
sufficed for the reduction of a fortress which, as having defied the most formidable, 
elaborate, and prolonged attack, has since been reputed impregnable. On Aug. 9 of the 
same year, he engaged off Malaga a French fleet of much superior force, under the 
ecomte de Toulouse, and fought one of the bloodiest of English naval battles, the honors 
of which fairly remained with the English, though the escape of the enemy’s force ren- 
dered it by comparison a barren triumph. The struggle lasted through nearly a whole 
day; the French loss was upward of 3,000, the English upward of 2,000 men. On the 
return of sir George to England, he was received with marked distinction by queen 
Anne; but finding the hostility of the government directed against him on the merely 
partisan ground of his having previously, as member for Portsmouth, allied himself with 
the opposition, he resigned his employments, and along with them his seat in parlia- 
ment; and till his death, which took place on Jan. 24, 1709, led the life of a quiet coun- 
try gentleman on the family property in Kent. He was thrice married, and left behind 
him one son by his second wife. 


ROOKS, a co. in northwestern Kansas, crossed by the s. fork of Solomon river; 900 
ear pop. *90, 8018. The surface is undulating and mostly prairie. Co. seat, 
tockton. 


ROON, Atprecut Turopor Emin, Count von, b. Germany, 1803; educated in 
Berlin; in 1819 was made second lieut., and in 1828 was appointed teacher in the military 
academy; and in 1832 was ordered to the headquarters of the Prussian corps of obser- 
vation on the Rhine. In 1833-34 he was employed in the topographical bureau, and tn 
1835 was relegated to the grand general staff. After various promotions he was made 
commander-in-chief of the 20th brigade of infantry in 1856, commander-in-chief of the 
14th division in Dusseldorf in 1858, and six months later became lieut.gen. In 1857 
he became minister of war, and in 1861 minister also of marine, holding that office for 
10 years. On the resignation of prince Bismarck, Dec. 21, 1873, he was made president 
of the cabinet, and soon afterwards field-marshal. He resigned Nov. 9, 18738, as Bis- 
marck found it necessary to combine his position as imperial chancellor with that of 
president of the cabinet. He received the Cross of the Black Eagle from the king after 
the war of 1866 for his services in organizing the army, and won considerable distinction 
during the Franco-German war. He d. 1879, 


ROOSA, DanteEL BENNETT Sr. JonN, M.D., Lu.D., b. Bethel, N. Y., 1888; graduated 
at the medical dept. of the univ. of the city of New York ; was a prof. in the medical 
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dept. of his alma mater, and held a similar position in the univ. of Vermont, from which 
coll. he received his doctorate of laws. He wasa founder of the Manhattan eye and ear 
hospital, and published a Vest Pocket Medical Lexicon; Treatise on Diseases of the Ear; A 
Doctor’s Suggestions to the Community ; On the Necessity of Wearing Glasses, ete. 


ROOSEVELT, RoBERT BARNWELL, b. N. Y., 1829; educated as a lawyer, and practiced 
at the bar of New York for 20 years. In 1868 he was appointed commissioner of fish- 
eries for the state of New York, a position which he long held, much of his life having 
been devoted with enthusiasm to pisciculture, and American fishery interests. He 
edited the New York Citizen from 1868; was elected to congress as a democrat, and 
served 1871-73, and was U. 8S. minister to the Netherlands in 1888-9. He has published 
Game Fish of the North; Superior Fishing ; Game Birds of the North; Five Acres Too Much ; 
Florida, ete. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, b. New York, 1858; graduated at Harvard coll.; was elected 
to the N. Y. assembly as an independent repub., 1881; re-elected, 1883. His legislative 
course was marked throughout by courageous zeal in the reform of political abuses. In 
1884 he was a delegate to the national repub. convention in Chicago, and, though he had 
strenuously opposed the nomination of Mr. Blaine, he refused to join his fellow inde- 
pendents in sustaining the democratic candidate for pres. The same year he established 
himself on a ranch in Montana. He published The Naval War of 1812, and Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman (1885); New York (1891); The Wilderness Hunter (1893), etc. He was 
made a U.S. civil service commissioner in 1888, an office which he resigned in 1895 to 
become president of the board of police commissioners of New, York, and this office he 
resigned in 1897 to accept that of assistant secretary of the navy. 

ROOT, in botany, sometimes designated the descending avis of a plant, that part b 
which it is fixed to the soil and derives nourishment from the soil. The root is devel- 
oped in the germination of the seed, at or about the same time with the stem, and forces 
its way downward as the stem grows upward. ‘The root differs from the stem in the 
irregularity of its ramifications, in the want of a central pith, in the want of buds, in the 
want of scales or of scars to indicate their former presence, and in the want of stomata. 
The axis of the root giving off branches, these finally subdivide into fibrils, which are 
little bundles of annular ducts, or sometimes of spiral vessels incased in woody fiber, and 
covered with a lax cellular integument. The apex of each fibril is sometimes called the 
spongiole: it consists of extremely lax cellular tissue, and has the property of absorbing 
fluids with great rapidity, thus subserving the nourishment of the plant. See ENnpos- 
MOSE.—Aerial roots occur in some plants, as in some epiphytes, the banyan, mangroves, 
etc.; by which nourishment is derived from the air, in addition to that obtained through 
the leaves and bark, or by which the branches seek to connect themselves anew with 
the ground for support and nourishment; and many plants, as willows, produce adven- 
titious roots very readily, when any portion of the stem or branch is imbedded in moist 
soil, of which advantage is taken for their artificial propagation.—The central axis of 
many roots goes deep into the ground in a tapering manner, forming what is called a 
tap-root; other roots have the descending axis very short, and are called fibrous. 'The 
roots of some plants spread very widely; those of others occupy a very limited space. 
Roots of coniferous trees and palms are very small when compared with the appearance 
of the tree above ground.—Tap roots sometimes assume a conical form, as in the car- 
rot; others are variously developed in thickness at the upper part, as in the turnip and 
radish. Tubers(q.v.), bulbs (q.v.), and corms (q.v.)are peculiar developments, evidently 
intended to secure a store of nourishment for the plant, but which also are very fre- 
quently available for the use of man.—Esculent roots are numerous, and many roots 
also contain secretions either peculiar to themselves, or more abundant than in the 
other parts of the plant, and become therefore yseful in medicine or in the arts, while 
some are very poisonous. The roots used for food, besides the tubers, bulbs, and corms 
above mentioned, are generally those which are thick and fleshy. The plants to which 
they belong are of very different genera and orders—some of the natural order crucifere, 
as the turnip and others of the genus dbrassica—some of the order chenopodiacew, as beet 
and mangold wurzel—some of the order wmbellifere, as the carrot, parsnip, etc.—some 
of the order leguminose, as the pachyrhizos angulatus of the East Indies. 


ROOT, in philology, is that part which is common to a group of allied words—the 
germ out of which they have ali sprung. It is arrived at by taking away the formative 
parts—the suffixes and affixes, and reversing any change that their presence may have 
caused. ‘Thus, in co-in-czd-ence, the root syllable is eéd, the primary form of which in 
Lat. is cad, to fall. Itis seldom that this analysis can be successfully performed with 
only one language; in order to get at the true root, the corresponding words in all the 
languages of the same family must be compared. Thus, in the Eng. words story, his- 
tory, historical, historically, histor would seem to be the root; but by comparing the Greek 
with the Lat. and Sanskrit, we arrive at a syllable vid, meaning to see or know, of 
which the Eng. (to) wit (wist) is only another form, And even then we are not sure that 
we have arrived at the original and most simple form. Thus, Eng. yoke, Lat. jugum, 
come from the syllable jug, to join, seen in Lat. ju(n)go, Gr. zeugo; and this might be 
rested in as the root, were there not a simpler form, jw, preserved in Sans., and hav- 
ing the meaning of mingling or being together; this, which may be taken as the pri- 
mary roet, gives rise to the two secondary roots or modifications, jug, to join, and yudhk, 
to fight (ie., to Join battle). 
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The roots of the Aryan languages are always monosyllabic, as 7, to go; ga, to go; 
ad, to eat; vek, to speak - star, to strew. ‘They are divisible into two classes, the one 
expressing some action or general property, as 1n the instances now given; the other 
indicating relative position, as ma, here or me ; ta, there or that. The one class are 
called predicative roots ; the other pronominal (see PRONOUNS; PREPOSITIONS). They all 
expressed primarily some physical notion or relation palpable to the senses; but from 
these the transition to the impalpable conceptions of the mind is natural and obvious; 
thus, vid, to see, served also for to know. The notion expressed by a root-word is 
always of a very general kind; but by a variety of expedients, such as lengthening the 
vowel, reduplication of the syllable, prefixing and affixing letters and syllables (many of 
which at least are evidently pronominal roots), and composition with other predicative 
roots, one germ gives rise to a whole group of words expressive of the specific applica- 
tions of the generic idea. Thus, from the root spac or spec (in Gr. skep), to look, have 
sprung a numerous family of words in the English and other kindred tongues: spy, 
despise (to look down upon), spite (through Fr. despit), respite, respectable, suspicion, pros- 
pect, inspect, auspices, speculum, species (i.e., the appearance or individual form, as opposed 
to the kind or genus), spices, etc. 

Roots, in the Aryan languages, never enter into speech in their pure and simple form, 
to make them words, they almost always take on the addition of a pronominal element. 
Thus, the reduplicate root da-da, having the sense of giving, becomes, by the addition of 
mt, my, the word da-ddé-mi, I give; vak, to speak, by affixing s (for sa, that), becomes 
vaks, in Lat. vow (voks), voice (i.e., that speaking). See INFLECTION. 

It requires but a few germs to produce, by the processes above described, the most 
copious vocabulary. The 50,000 words of the Chinese dictionary are formed from 450 
roots; those of Hebrew and of Sanskrit are reckoned at about 500; and there are prob- 
ably not many more in English (see Max Miller’s Lectures, 1st series, p. 252). The theo- 
ries as to the origin of the roots themselves, and why a particular thing or,notion should 
have become associated with a particular sound more than with any other, are noticed 
under PHILOLOGy and ONOMATOPGIA. 


ROOT, in algebra, denotes any value of the unknown quantity in an equation, which 
will render both sides of it identical. See Equation, INDETERMINATE PROBLEMS, 
IRREDUCIBLE Cask, etc. The determination of the roots of equations, either formal] 
or actually, constitutes the greater portion of the science of algebra, while the approx!- 
mation to roots of those equations whose degree is still beyond a general solution (4th 
and upward) forms almost a separate branch of itself. Roots are divided into various 
classes; they are 7ea/ when they consist of numerical quantities positive or negative; and 


imaginary when they assume the form a+b /—1. 


ROOT-MILDEW, a name given, not to any well-determined species of fungus, but to 
certain mycelia, which infest the roots of peaches, apples, roses, currants, etc., and 
cause their death. ‘The tree or shrub is often very suddenly cut down, from apparently 
perfect health. The roots are found more or less decayed, and covered with filmy white 
threads. The mycelium is supposed to belong to species of polyporus. In some plants, 
as roses, the state of the bark just above the soil is believed to be premonitory of the 
disease, which may perhaps then be arrested by washing with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. But the mycelium is not easily destroyed, and a tree of the same kind 
should not be planted where it has proved fatal. 


ROOT-PARASITES, plants which grow upon, and derive their nourishment from, the 
roots of other plants. Such are the broom-rapes (orobanchee, (q.v.), species of thestum, 
etc., and the rafflestas (q.v.), with other rhizanthee (q.v.). 


ROOT-STOCK, or RuIzoME (rhizoma), in botany, a stem running along the surface of 
the ground, partially covered with soil; sending out roots from its lower side, and leaf- 
buds from its upper. The common yellow iris affords a very perfect example of it. 

ROOT, GEORGE FREDERICK, b. Mass., 1820; partner with A. N. Johnson as teacher 
of music, and organist 1838-43; taught music in New York, 1844-45; in 1859 became a 
member of the Chicago music firm of Root and Cady. He composed many popular songs, 
and edited numerous books of sacred music. He d. in 1895. 


ROPE AND ROPE-MAKING. Ropes are usually made of vegetable fibers, and differ 
from twine only in their much greater thickness. The fiber most commonly used in 
America is hemp; but large quantities of plantain fiber, called manila hemp, made from 
the leaf-stalks of musa textilis, are also employed, especially for the large ropes used for 
various purposes on board ships. The first operation which the hemp, of which the rope 
is made, is subjected to is hackling, which consists in combing out the dust and tow from 
the hemp with a hackle. The latter is merely a board provided with long, pointed steel 
teeth. The hemp then goes to the spreader, in which it is hackled still finer by steel 
teeth, which evens and straightens out the fibers. The hemp after leaving this machine 
is called the sliver, and this is passed through several drawing-frames, in each of which 
its size is reduced and its fibers combed out straighter. After this it is put into the 
spinner, where it is spun into yarn. These yarns are spun into various sizes, according 
to the size of rope in which it is to be used. The next operation is that of tarring. 
From the spinner the yarn is wound on bobbins, and these are taken to the tar-house. 
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where they are placed in frames alongside the tar-box. The yarn is carried from the 
bobbins in the frame over guide plates which work in a vertical direction over the tar 
box. The tar in the box is kept at a temperature of 220° F. by means of steam pipes, 
and after the yarn has been passed through it two metal rollers, between which the yarn 
passes, squeeze the superfluous tar from the yarn and return it to the tar-box. The 
yarn is then wound on large wooden drums to dry, after which it is rolled with great 
regularity on to new bobbins. 

The bobbins containing the tarred yarn are taken to the laying-ground and placed in 
frames, from which they are ready to be made up into strands. Three yarns are gen- 
erally taken for a strand, and these are led from the bobbins in the frame through holes 
bored in a metallic plate, next through a tube adapted to the size of the strand and are 
attached to hooks on the spindle of a machine called the former, which travels along the 
rope-walk hauling the yarns through the tubes and forms them into left-handed strands. 
The last step in the process is the closing of the strands, which is done by two machines, 
one of which keeps the proper twist in the strand while the other closes up the rope. 
As the rope is being closed the strands are separated by a wooden cone, having grooves 
adapted to holding the strands, which prevents the rope from being closed too rapidly. 
In the manufacture of manila rope, the material is not hackled by hand or tarred. 

Large ropes are either what is called cadle-/aid or hawser-laid. The former consist of 
three large strands, each made up of three smaller strands, A cable-laid rope of eight 
inches’ circumference is made up in this way of nine strands, each containing 37 original 
yarns, or altogether 333 yarns. A hawser-laid rope consists of only three strands, each 
containing a sufficient number of yarns to make up the required thickness. The numerous 
lives and the vast property depending on the efficiency of ropes employed in shipping have 
caused a great amount of ingenuity and care to be brought to bear on the manufacture. 
One very great improvement of modern times has been the introduction of wire ropes, 
which are now extensively used in rigging ships, and for other purposes. They are 
generally made of steel wire, sometimes but not always galvanized. Iron wire is also 
used in the manufacture of wire rope, but steel has nearly supplanted it, being over 507% 
stronger. Where great flexibility is desired, it is customary to make the heart or central 
strand of the cable of hemp. The twisting of the strands of wire cable is done in a 
machine very similar to that described above. Large quantities of wire rope are used 
for elevators, cable railways, etc. 

ROQUE, Sarnt, a popular saint of the Roman Catholic church in France, who is 
especially considered the patron of those sick of the plague. Of his history, neverthe- 
less, few particulars have been preserved. He was born of anoble family in Montpelier, 
early in the 14th, or at the end of the 13th c.; and having undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Rome, was surprised, upon his way through Italy, by an outbreak of the plague at 
Piacenza, where he devoted himself with generous zeal to the care of the victims of this 
pestilence. Falling sick of the plague himself, and abandoned by man, he contrived to 
drag himself to a neighboring wood, where a dog used to lick his sores; and it pleased 
God to restore him to health. He returned to France; and, after a life of great sanctity, 
died at Montpelier, probably in 1327. 


ROQUEFORT, a village in the department of Aveyron, France, arrondissement of St. 
Affrique, famous for its production of cheese. Pop. ’91, 971. 


. ROQUEPLAN, JosEPH ETIENNE CAMILLE, 1802-55; a French painter who com- 
menced to exhibit in the French salon in 1822, and whose charming style at once fixed 
his high rank. In 1827 the ‘‘ Marée d’Equinoxe,” afterwards engraved by Gelée, and 
illustrations of Walter Scott’s works, gave him an English reputation. The ‘“‘ Amateur 
Antiquary,” painted in 1834, sold in 1853 for 30,000 francs. 'Theophile Gautier ranks 
him as one of the most admirable of all French painters, of a school of exquisite finish 
aus truth to nature, much followed since his time. His latest work was ‘‘ Filles 
? ve. ” 


RORAIMA, Mount, in British Guiana, near the boundary line of Venezuela ; lat. 
5° 30’ n. long., 61° 10’ w. With its companion Kukenam it constitutes a remarkable 
formation. ‘They are great tables of red and pinkish sandstone, rising with sheer 
precipitous sides from an elevation of 5100 ft. above the sea level to an additional 
height of over 2000 ft. Both give origin to rivers tributary to the Orinoco, Amazon, 
and Essequibo ; and from the summit of R. there is a magnificent waterfall, 2000 ft. 
in height. The height of the mountain is estimated at 8580 feet. 

ROREE, Ror, or LOHRI, a decayed t. of Sinde, stands on. a picturesque rocky emi- 
nence, on the e. bank of the Indus, in lat. 27° 38’ north. Steamers ply to and from 
Hyderabad. Cotton and silk fabrics, gold and silver wares, paper, and leather are manu- 
factured. Pop. less than 4000. 

RORIC FIGURES, images produced by breathing on glass or other polished sur- 
faces which have been covered by some object. Dr. J. W. Draper, in 1840, called 
attention to the subject in the Philosophical Magazine. Moser of Konigsberg, in 1842 
made a communication to the French academy through M. Regnault, in which he stated 
that, when two bodies are very near each other, they receive impressions of each other’s 
images, or, if a smooth surface has been touched by another body, it acquires the prop- 
erty of precipitating vapors, which, by their action, cause an impression which gives to 
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the surface a different appearance. These roric figures are often called by the Germans 
hauchfiguren, or breath figures. Mr. Grove has called them molecular impressions, 
Mr. Hunt has produced similar effects by heat. He placed gold, silver, and bronze 
coins and medals on a polished heated copper-plate. After cooling he removed the 
coins, etc., and exposed the plate to the vapor of mercury. The parts which had been 
covered by gold and silver coins gave the most distinct impressions, the gold more than 
the silver. Bregnet, a French watchmaker, found markings on the exterior of the inner 
case of a watch reproduced inversely on the inner surface of the outer case. Phenomena 
of this kind have been observed by thousands, but the explanations vary, as probably 
do the causes; there sometimes being a transfer of matter from one body to the other, 
and sometimes a molecular change in the surface in consequence of its having been for 
some time exposed to different external circumstances. There is always a molecular 
change taking place on the surfaces of all bodies; the very constitution of matter neces- 
sitates it. The molecules of all matter are in a constant state of vibration: often there 
is a loss of substance in consequence of such vibration; but when there is no loss there 
is necessarily some change in the surface, and this change will vary with the material 
by which the surface is covered. <A gold coin will exert a different impression from a 
silver one, or from a steel, iron, or bronze object; and a woolen or silk fabric will pro- 
duce a still different effect. The surfaces of all these objects are constantly throwing off, 
it may be infinitesimal, particles of matter, and the mutual action between two surfaces 
must vary with the relative properties of those surfaces. The surface of a piece of pol- 
ished steel or silver will change more rapidly in a heated than in a cool room, other cir- 
cumstances being the same; and also faster in a light than in a dark room. The 
kinematic energy of the surface, and therefore its change, will vary with circum- 
stances. See COHESION FIGURES, 


ROR QUAL, Rorqualus, Balenoptera, or Physalus, a genus of cetacea of the same 
family (balenide) to which the Greenland whale belongs, and distinguished by having a 
dorsal fin, which, however, is not large in comparison with the size of the animal, and 
is pointed, the point directed backward; and also by the form of the head, which, 
instead of having the upper jaw much arched, as in the Greenland whale, has it in the 
skeleton nearly straight, the plates of baleen or whalebone being, therefore, much 
shorter, while along the throat and belly are many longitudinal folds, allowing of the 
distention of the integuments so as to form a great pouch for the reception of water and 
prey, to be afterward sifted by the plates of baleen. For along time these folds of the 
throat and belly were a puzzle to naturalists, but their use seems now to be thoroughly 
ascertained. The form is more elongated than in the Greenland whale, and as the girth 
of the largest rorquals has been found equal to that of the largest Greenland whales, the 
rorquals appear to be the largest of the cetacea, and indeed of all animals at present 
existing in the world. The northern rorqual sometimes rather exceeds 100 ft. in length. 
Concerning the species of this genus, there is great doubt and uncertainty. Some 
naturalists confidently assert the existence of several species in the northern seas, and a 
genus, rorqgualus or physalus, has been constituted distinct from balenopiera, the largest 
species being referred to the former; and a smaller one, said not to exceed 25 ft. in 
length, and known as the pike whale, from the resemblance of the mouth to that of a 
pike, being assigned to the latter. Other naturalists of no mean reputation doubt if the 
pike whale (6alenoptera rostrata or B. musculus) is anything else than the young of the 
great northern rorqual (Ff. boops), the fin-fish or razor-back of whalers. The question was 
supposed to have been determined by Mr. F. Knox of Edinburgh, who found the 
number of vertebre to be different in specimens cast upon the Scottish shores; but the 
number of vertebree has been found so different in other specimens examined that either 
this must be a comparatively unimportant character, or the number of species must be 
greater than has been supposed, The northern rorqual is of a slate-gray color, whitish 
beneath. It is found in the arctic seas, visiting also those of the northern temperate 
regions, and is not very unfrequent on the coasts of Britain. When it comes to the 
surface of the water to blow, it does not lie motionless, as the Greenland whale usually 
does, but swims at the rate of about five miles an hour, and in blowing, it makes a 
prodigious noise. Its speed, when harpooned, is very great. Scoresby mentions an 
instance of one carrying out 3,000 ft. of line in a minute. It is not easily captured; and 
whalers dislike it, because the Greenland whale is seldom found near it, while its own 
value is very inferior, owing to the comparative thinness of the blubber, and the short 
ness and inferior quality of the whalebone. It is, however, an important object of 
pursuit to the Laplanders and Greenlanders, who wear it out by assailing it with 
weapon after weapon, and finally divide the spoil. A large rorqual yields 4,000 gallons 
of oil_—The rorqual does not feed so exclusively on small prey—acalephe, mollusks, 
etc.—as the Greenland whale. Its gullet is much wider, and it preys much on fishes, 
the shoals of which it follows into bays and estuaries, devouring them in multitudes, 
The stomach of a rorqual has been found to contain 600 large cod, and a great quantity 
of pilchards. One which frequented the firth of Forth for 20 years was well known to 
the fishermen there, and much detested by them. It was at last stranded at Abercorn in 
1692. It was 78 ft. long.—In the southern seas, another species of rorqual is found (R., 
B.. or P. Australis), which has a long dorsal fin, placed further forward than in the 
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northern rorqual. It attains a large size. The South sea whalers do not care to pursue 
it. Its range seems to extend to the northern hemisphere in the Pacific. See illus., 
WHALE, ETC., vol. XV. 


ROSA, EvPHROsyNE Parepa, 1836-74; b. Edinburgh; daughter of Georgiades 
de Boyescu, a Wallachian nobleman, and Elizabeth Seguin. She studied under Cres- 
centini, Panseron, and Bordogni, and made her first appearance as a singer at Malta 
under the name of Parepa. She made her début in London in 1857, and in 1863 mar- 
ried Capt. Carvell, who died two years later. She then went to America and appeared 
ai Irving Hall, New York, in 1865. In 1867 she married Carl Rosa, the violinist, with 
whom, in 1869, she organized an English opera company. She sang at the Boston peace 
jubilee in 1869, and was a member of the Italian opera company at the Khedive’s theater 
in Cairo during the winter of 1872-73. 


ROSA, Sarnt, 1586-1617; b. Lima, Peru; the only American saint in the calendar 

,of the Roman Catholic church. Her parents were originally wealthy; but, having lost 

their property, were supported by the toil of their daughter, who became a Dominican 
recluse. The canonization of St. Rosa was in 1671 by Clement X. 


ROSA, SALVATORE, was b. at Renella, in the neighborhood of Naples, in 1615. His 
first instructor was Francesco Francaziani, who had married his sister. Some of his 
jandscapes attracted the notice of Lanfranco, who, purchasing them, enabled and encour- 
aged the young artist to pursue his studies. He became a pupil of Aniello Falcone, a 
painter of battle-pieces, and afterward of Spagnoletto. Having gone to Rome he was 
employed to paint an altar-piece and some other works by the Neapolitan cardinal Bran- 
cacci, and he accompanied Prince Carlo de’ Medici to Florence, and executed several 
important works for him. He finally settled in Rome in 1688, and died there, Mar. 
15, 1673. Salvator has a great reputation as a painter, and he owes this mainly to his 
landscapes, which, though faulty in many respects, arrest attention by originality in 
subject and treatment, being generally representations of wild and savage scenes, exe- 
cuted with a freedom and decision remarkably appropriate. Salvator executed numer- 
ous etchings, highly characteristic of his peculiar style. 


ROSA’CEA, known also as Gutta Rosea and AcNE Rosacna, is a disease which usu- 
ally first appears at or near the end of the nose; and in some cases it is confined to the 
nose, while in others it extends to the cheeks, forehead, chin, or even to the whole face. 
The skin in the part affected assumes a deep red color, which usually disappears after a 
time, but returns either on no special provocation, or in consequence, apparently of 
some gastric disturbance, and after a time becomes permanent; pustules of acne—a 
chronic pustular disease of the skin—now appear, and their yellowness contrasts strongly 
with the redness with which they are surrounded. The skin of the diseased part 
becomes irregularly swollen, and is marked with blue or red streaks, caused by conges- 
tion and enlargement of the capillaries; the whole surface, in a severe case, presenting 
a very disagreeable and repulsive appearance. This affection is no doubt often a result 
of intemperate living, but it may occur in persons of regular habits of life. Disorder of 
the digestive system is so often associated with it as to exclude the idea that the combi- 
nation is accidental, and the skin disease may often with great probability be referred to 
gastric disturbance as the exciting cause. The disease is confined almost exclusively 
to persons in middle or advanced life, and women are especially liable to it about the 
period in which what is popularly known as the ‘‘change of life’ occurs: moreover, it 
has occasionally been observed to be hereditary. The general treatment consists in the 
administration of the compounds of iodine and mercury (singly or conjoined) in altera- 
tive doses, and Donovan’s solution has been especially recommended; and a nourishing 
but bland and non-stimulating diet should be prescribed. In the early stages of the dis- 
ease the local treatment should be soothing. Emollient lotions, such as emulsion of 
bitter almonds, cream, glycerine, etc., may be occasionally used during the day, and in 
severe cases a bread poultice may be applied to the face at night. When the affection 
becomes indolent the emollients should be gradually replaced by stimulating applica- 
tions, such as Eau de Cologne, or a solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, in the 
proportion of from 1 to 2 grains in the pint; and at a still later stage iodide of sulphur 
ointment, in the proportion of 15 grains, or a scruple of the iodide to an ounce of lard, 
is well deserving of a trial. When the disease is of long standing it sometimes defies all 
known remedies. 


ROSACEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, containing many species of great use- 
fulness, and many that are in the highest esteem for their beauty. It contains trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, natives chiefly of cold and temperate regions, and far 
more abundant in the northern than in the southern hemisphere. Within the tropics 
they are chiefly but not exclusively found in elevated situations. The leaves are alter- 
nate, have stipules, and are either simple or compound. The flowers are generally her- 
-maphrodite, but sometimes unisexual; the inflorescence various. The calyx is 4 or 5 
lobed, generally 5 lobed; the petals as many as the divisions of the calyx, or occasion- 
ally wanting, perigynous. The stamens are few or many, arising from the throat of the 
calyx; the ovary sometimes solitary, sometimes there are several ovaries; each one- 
celled, with a lateral style; or a number of ovaries are united into a many-celled pistil: 
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the ovules generally two or more. The fruit is sometimes a drupe; sometimes a pome; 
sometimes follicular; sometimes an achcenium; sometimes a heap of achcenia, or of one- 
seeded berries; sometimes a heap of achcenia, covered with the fleshy tube of the calyx.— 
This natural order contains at least 1000 known species; but in some of the genera, as 
rosa and rubus, the determination of the species is attended with great difficulty, and 
varieties—sometimes reckoned species—are numerous.—The order, as generally received, 
is divided into a number of suborders, several ef which have by some botanists been 
elevated to the rank of distinct orders, as amygdalew, pomacee, sanguisorbee. See also 
awe Rugpus, STRAWBERRY, POTENTILLA, 'TORMENTIL, AGRIMONY, GEUM, SPIRZA, 
UssO, etc. 


ROSAMOND, usually called Fair Rosamond; daughter of Walter, Jord Clifford. 
She was the favorite mistress of Henry II., who is reported to have secreted her in a 
labyrinth at his palace of Woodstock, where, according to some writers, she was dis- 
covered and poisoned by the Queen Eleanor. This story is not supported by history, 
and it is more probable that she died in the nunnery of Godstow, in Oxfordshire, about 
1173. Her two sons by Henry II. were William Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and 
Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln. She was buried in the church of Godstow, opposite to the 
high altar, where her body remained till it was ordered to be removed, by Hugh, bishop 
of Lincoln, in 1191. 


ROSA, MONTE. See Monte Rosa, 


ROSARIO, important city of the Argentine Republic, ranking second only to Buenos 
Ayres, both in population and commerce. It is situated on the right bank of the Parand 
river, which is navigable to this point for vessels drawing not more than 16 ft. of water. 
It was made a port of entry in 1854, and is now an important railway terminus. It pos- 
sesses two free libraries, a high school (Ateneo), a hospital, two theaters, and five clubs. 
Principal exports are wheat, wool, hides and furs. Dredging has been commenced in 
the river, and quays are in process of construction. Pop. ’95, 93,584. 

ROSARY oF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY (Lat. rosarium, a chaplet of roses), the 
name given to a very popular form of prayer in the Roman Catholic church. The name 
rosary has been variously traced either to the title ‘‘Mystical Rose,” one of the titles 
under which the Blessed Virgin is addressed in the litany of Loretto (q.v.), or to St. 
Rosalia’s wreath of roses, well known in sacred art, or to the beads being originally 
made commonly of rosewood. The origin of the devotion itself is popularly traced to St. 
Dominic (see DOMINICANS); but it is quite certain that its characteristic feature, the use of 
beads as a means of reckoning the number of repetitions of a certain prayer, is of far 
greater antiquity. See Brap. Palladius tells of the abbot Paul, whose daily practice 
it was to repeat the Paternoster 300 times, that he used a number of small pebbles to 
secure a correct enumeration, dropping one of these into his lap at each repetition. 
Later, a string of beads, worn round the neck, and called beltidum, was substituted. As 
the same use of beads exists among the Mohammedans, some writers have traced the 
Roman Catholic practice to a Mohammedan origin; but it appears quite certain that the 
practice existed among Chrictians before the time of Mohammed. Originally, the 
prayer so repeated was the Lord’s Prayer; but when, in the 11th and 12th centuries, the 
so-called angelical salutation, ‘‘ Hail, Mary!” etc., became a frequent form of prayer, it 
was added to the ‘‘ Our Father;” and it seems beyond all doubt that the rosary in its 
present form was, if not devised, at least fully introduced and propagated by St. Domi- 
nick. The rosary, although called of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is a series of fifteen 
prayers, founded on the chief mysteries of the incarnation and passion of our Lord, 
interspersed with repetitions of the ‘‘ Our Father,” the ‘‘ Hail, Mary!” and the doxology. 
It consists of three parts, each of which contains five so-called mysteries, connected 
with our Lord’s incarnation and public mission on earth, his passion and death, his res- 
urrection and ascension, and the assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Each of these 
parts thus contains five mysteries feat also ‘‘decades” from the ten “‘ Hail, Marys’ ) 
consisting of (1) a ‘“‘meditation,” briefly proposing the mystery which is to be meditated 
upon ; (2) one ‘‘ Our Father ;” (8) two ‘‘ Hail, Marys ;” (4) one doxology ; (5) a prayer 
begging for the special grace or fruit appropriate to the particular mystery. The whole 
rosary, therefore, consists of 15 mysteries or decades, and thus comprises 15 ‘‘ Our 
Fathers” and ‘‘ Doxologies,’’ and 150 ‘‘ Hail, Marys.” The devotion of the rosary takes 
several forms. The ‘‘Greater Rosary” consists of the recitation of the whole fifteen 
mysteries or decades, with their component prayers. The ‘‘ Lesser Rosary” consists of 
one of the three parts, or of five mysteries or decades. The ‘‘ Living Rosary” is recited 
by an association of fifteen individuals, each of whom engages to say daily one mystery. 

hen recited publicly, the prayers are repeated alternately by the priest or other person 

residing at prayer, and by the congregation. There is a form of the rosary common 
in foreign countries, especially Germany, in which the substance of each ‘‘ mystery” is 
condensed into a short prayer of three or four words, which are appended to the ‘‘ Hail, 
Mary!” and thus serve perpetually to recall the subject to the mind of the person pray- 
ing vocally. The rosary has been sanctioned and recommended by numberless popes 
and other ecclesiastical authorities, and indulgences (q.v.) have been granted to persons 
reciting it with proper dispositions. It is regarded by Roman Catholics as one of their 
most excellent forms of prayer, and as placing the devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
on its true footing—that of a devotion to the incarnation and death of her Son, Jesus 
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Christ. It is expressly recommended for the poor and the ignorant; and there are 
instructions specially designed for these classes, in order to enable them to combine 
prayer of the mind with prayer of the lips. 

The mechanical instrument, so to speak, of this devotion is also called by the name 
rosary. It consists of a string of beads, equal in number to the ‘‘ Our Fathers” and 
‘Hail, Marys” which are recited in the rosary—the ‘‘Our Father” beads being of a 
larger size—one of which is passed through the fingers at each recitation of the prayer, 
and thus secures the person praying from errors of memory. The beads are of various 
material—berries, wood, stone, ivory, metal, etc., and are often of costly workmanship, 
and of considerable intrinsic value. They are blessed for the use of the people by the 
pope, by bishops and superiors of religious orders, and by others having special power 
for the purpose. 

ROSAS, Don JuAN MANuvEL, president of the Argentine Confederation, b. at Buenos 
Ayres in 1793, descended from an ancient family of the Asturias. He entered the army 
of Buenos Ayres, and in 1829 rose to be governor or capt.gen. of his native province, 
then in federal union with Entre Rios, Corrientes, and Santa Fé. He showed great 
courage and capacity in subduing the disaffected Indians, and internal peace being thus 
secured, he turned his attention to the state of the confederation, which, in 1835, was 
falling to pieces by the feebleness of its governments. A single president was, upon his 
recommendation, elected for the whole Argentine Confederation, and the choice fell 
upon Rosas. His residence was to be Buenos Ayres, and to this state were intrusted the 
external relations of the confederation, and the management of the more important 
functions of the executive. Intestine commotion subsided under his rule, the industrial 
resources of the country were developed, and foreign commerce rapidly increased. The 
other states, however, became jealous of the growth and power of Buenos Ayres, and 
Rosas was accused of a design to extend and uphold the undue predominance of his 
state, and to give his native city a monopoly of the trade of the river Plate. In the 
execution of this design, he sought to compel Paraguay to join the confederation. This 
involved Rosas in a war with Brazil, in which his troops were outnumbered, yet he 
obstinately kept up the struggle for five years. An attack on Montevideo was also 
rendered necessary by his policy; but England and France interfering for the protection 
of that city, Rosas was again defeated; yet he managed to resist the allied forces from 
1845 to 1850. His rule had by this time become so oppressive and intolerable that the 
subject states revolted, and selected Don J. J. Urquiza as their president and general. 
A battle ensued at Monte-Caseros, Feb. 3, 1852, when Rosas’s forces were put to flight 
Urquiza entered Buenos Ayres as president of the confederation; and Rosas, who was 
compelled to flee, obtained a refuge in England, in which country he for the most part 
resided till his death in March, 1877. 


ROS'CIUS, Quintus, was b. at Solonium, a village near Lanuvium, and rose to be 
the greatest comic actor in Rome. So much was he admired that many of the Roman 
aristocracy befriended him, and the dictator Sulla, as a token of favor, presented him 
with a gold ring, the symbol of the equestrian order. Among his most admiring and 
affectionate patrons, Roscius also numbered Cicero, who, at the commencement of his 
career, received lessons in the art of elocution from the great comedian, and even in 
later life used to make trials of skill with his instructor as to which of them rendered a 
thought most clearly and effectively—the orator by his diction, or the comedian by his 
gesticulation. So sensible was Roscius of the distinction he enjoyed in sharing the inti- 
macy, and even the friendly emulation of the great orator, that he came to look upon his 
art as one of no small importance and dignity, and wrote a treatise on the comparative 
methods and merits of eloquence and acting. Cicero’s friendship was of use to him in 
another way, for on his being sued at law by C. Fannius Cherea for the sum of 50,000 
sesterces, Cicero defended him before the judex Piso (probably 68 B.c.)in his extant ora- 
tion Pro Q. Roscio Comedo. We died 62 B.c., having attained such perfection in his 
peculiar art that to be a ‘‘Roscius” became synonymous with pre-eminence in 
every profession, and leaving, like his famous contemporary, Aisopus the tragedian, an 
immense fortune, realized upon the stage. 

ROSCOE, Sir HENRY ENFIELD, b. London, 1833; educated at University college, 
London, and at Heidelberg, where, in association with Bunsen, he published several 
memoirs on chemical subjects. He was professor of chemistry in Owens college, Man- 
chester, in 1857-85; was knighted in 1884; and was president of the British Association 
in 1887. Among his works are Elementary Lessons in Chemistry (1866); and Lectures on 
Spectrum Analysis (1867). He was associate editor, with Huxley and Balfour Stewart, of 
Macmillan’s Science Prime's. 

ROSCOE, Wiuu1aM, the eminent historian of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo X., was b. 
near Liverpool on March 8, 1758. His father was a market-gardener, whose assistant in 
this business he became in his twelfth year, after receiving the rudiments of learning at 
acommon school. In this occupation he continued for about three years, during which 
his fondness for reading developed itself; and in 1769, after making trial for a year 
of a book-seller’s shop, he was articled to an attorney at Liverpool, where, in 1774, being 
admitted an attorney of the court of king’s bench, he began to practice on his own 
account. During all this period he assiduously cultivated his mental powers, turning 
his attention to the classics, and especially to the Italian language and literature. In 1773 
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he first appeared in print as the author of a poem, and in 1777 a collection of some of 
his earlier pieces was published, containing his first protest against the slave-trade, of 
which, throughout his life, he was a strenuous opponent. In 1796 was published the first 
volume of his Lifeof Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent, which had been begun 
many years before, and in the composition of which he was greatly aided by the coilec- 
tion for him of valuable materials in Italy, from sources in print and manuscript, by bis 
friend Mr. Clarke. The success of this work was extraordinary, and it at once estab- 
lished his literary reputation. ‘The work was received with the highest approbation by 
those who were best able to appreciate its merits, both in England and on the continent, 
especially in Italy; it went through several editions, and was translated into German, 
French, and Italian, In 1805 appeared his second great work, the Life and Pontificata 
of Leo X., for which, with the assistance of others, he had been collecting materials for 
many years. This work also, which, like the former, appeared successively in German, 
French, and Italian, was received with much commendation by the most impartial 
judges, though its tone and spirit, especially with reference to the reformation, was 
severely criticised by others. 

Roscoe at one time had thoughts of adopting the bar as a profession; but about the 
year 1800, he became partner in a Liverpool bank, a step which involved him eventually 
in great pecuniary embarrassment. In 1806 he was returned to parliament for Liver- 
pool in the whig interest, and had the gratification of taking part in the abolition of the 
slave-trade, but did not again come forward after the dissolution in 1807. He was, 
throughout, a consistent opponent of the war with France, against which he published 
several pamphlets, and was on all points the advocate of liberal opinions. He took an 
active part in founding the Liverpool Royal Institution, and was a zealous promoter of 
literature, and patron of the fine arts. Roscoe died at Liverpool, June 30, 1881. During 
the later years of his life, he devoted himself much to the study of botany, and in honor 
of hima rare genus of monandrian plants received in 1826 the name Loscoea. 


ROSCOMMON, a co. in n.e. Michigan, crossed by the Michigan Central railroad; 
drained bythe s. branch of the Au Sable, and by the Muskegon and Titibawassee rivers; 
580 sq. m.; pop. 790, 2033. The surface is uneven and nearly covered with forests, 
principally of pine trees; the soilis poor. It has many lakes, the largest of which are 
Higzins’s and Houghton’s, the latter being 11 m. long. Co. seat, Roscommon. 


ROSCOMMON, an inland co. of Ireland, in the e. of the province of Connaught, and 
bounded on the e. by the river Shannon, is 60 m. long from n. to s., by 40 m. from e. to 
west. Area, 585,000 acres. Pop. ’91, 114,397. In 1893 there were 11,115 horses, 118,170 
cattle, 188,370 sheep, 31,590 pigs, and 531,180 poultry. The surface of Roscommon, which 
belongs to the central plains of Ireland, is level, with undulations rising in the s. into the 
Slieve Bawn range, the highest point of which is 867 ft. in height; and on the n., into the 
Curlew mountains, of which Slieve Curkagh attains a height of 1098 feet. Its principal 
rivers are the Shannon (q.v.) and the Suck. Roscommon communicates by means of 
the Midland Great Western, the Southern and Western, and Northwestern railways, 
with all the extremities of the kingdom. In geological structure it belongs to the central 
limestone formation, in some districts of which the sandstone protrudes. The soil in the 
central district is in general light, but fertile, and affords the finest sheep-pasture in Ire- 
land—the celebrated ‘‘plain of Boyle.” Some portions also contain a rich and fertile 
loam, which produces good cereal crops; but the chief industry of the Roscommon 
farming population is the feeding of sheep and cattle, especially the former.—The 
county can hardly be said to possess any manufacture worthy of mention. The 
chief towns are Roscommon (q.v.), Boyle, Castlerea, Elphin, Strokestown. Ballinasloe 
and Athlone lie upon the border, and are partly within this county. Roscommon, in the 
ante-English period, was the country of the septs of MacDermot, O’Daly, O’Kelly, and 
above all, O’Conor, of which there were two branches, that of the O’Conor Roe (red), 
and that of O’Conor Don or Dhun (brown). ‘The present representative of the O’Conors, 
the O’Conor Don, is one of the very few Irish princes who have succeeded to the heredi. 
tary estates of their ancestors. 

Roscommon is divided into the five baronies of Athlone (North and South), Ballinto- 
ber North, Ballintober South, Ballymor, Boyle, Castlereagh, Frenchpark, Moyearn, and 
Roscommon. The name signifies ‘*‘ Comain’s Wood,’’? Comain being an Irish saint who 
lived in the sixthcentury. It possesses a vast number of antiquities of the Celtic period, 
raths, etc.; a portion of a round tower at Oran, several remains of strong castles of the 
English period, and some fine ecclesiastical ruins, of which Boyle, Roscommon, Tulsk, 
and Clonshanville are the principal. 


ROSCOMMON, the capital and assize t. of the co. of the same name, Ireland, in the 
middle of the county, 43 m. n.e. from Galway, and 163 m. w.s.w. from Longford. The 
pop. in ’61, was 2699; in ’91, 1994. Of the inhabitants less than 300 are Protestants. 
Roscommon dates from the 13th c., when it arose around a Dominican abbey, founded 
by the O’Conor in 1257, and a castle built soon after by sir Robert de Ufford, the remains 
of both of which structures still exist. Roscommon is a market-town, in which corn is 
the principal commodity. It has scarcely any manufacture, and little commercial enter- 
prise of any kind. It returned two members to the Irish parliament, but was disfran- 
chised at the union. 
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ROSCOMMON, WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl of, 1634-84; b. Ireland; nephew of the earl 
of Strafford; retired to the continent after the impeachment of his uncle. After the 
restoration he held various court positions, married a daughter of the earl of Burlington, 
and devoted himself to literature. He wrote an Essay on Translated Verse (1660); Horace’s 
Art of Poetry Translated into English Blank Verse (1684); and a collection of prologues and 
epilogues to plays. He was buried in Westminster abbey. 


ROSCREA’, parish civic and market t. of the cos. of Tipperary and King’s, Ireland, 94 
m. s.w. by w. from Dublin, with which it is connected by a branch from the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The pop. in ’61 was 3543; in ’91, 2568. Roscrea 
is a very ancient town, dating back to the early Christian period, when a monastery was 
built upon this site in the beginning of the 6th century. The modern town is tolerably 
well built; the Roman Catholic church is a handsome structure; and there are consider- 
able remains of the ancient greatness of the place—a castle, a lofty round tower 80 ft. 
high, and ruins of two abbeys. Several stock fairs are held here annually, and there is 
a considerable market for agricultural produce. There are several schools, some with. 
endowments of ancient date. 


ROSE, fosa, a genus of plants of the natural order rosacee, consisting of shrubs, gen- 
erally with prickly stems and pinnate leaves, the leaves terminating in a single leaflet; 
stipules at the base of the leaf-stalks; the calyx 5-fid, its tube contracted at the summit, 
and finally becoming fleshy, and forming a chief part of the fruit; the corolla of five 
petals; the stamens numerous; the styles springing from the narrowed throat of the 
calyx, free, or aggregated into a column. The flowers are generally of the red tint well 
known as rose-color, but sometimes white, more rarely yellow, and sometimes striped. 
The fruit (Azp or hep) consists of the enlarged and colored tube of the calyx, within which 
are contained many achenia (see ACHENIUM) amid prickly hairs. The species are 
very numerous, even after allowance has been made for a great number of varieties ele- 
‘vated into species. There is no genus of plants in which the limits of species are more 
difficult to define, or in which varieties are more apt to be regarded as species. In With- 
ering’s British Botany, published near the end of last century, only five British species 
of rose are given; in Hooker and Arnott’s British Flora, 19 species arerecognized, while. 
many forms, reckoned as species by some botanists, are noticed as mere varieties 
Roses are natives of all the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, and of its colder 
regions, even to Lapland and Hudson’s bay. They have long been among the chief 
favorites in flower-gardens for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers; and, more than 
any other flower, emblems of everything beautiful and delightful. Countless varieties— 
‘single and double—have been produced by cultivation, which it is often extremely diffi- 
cult to refer to their original species—Among the ancients the rose was sacred to Eros 
or Cupid, and Aphrodite or Venus, and was accounted the emblem of joy and love, and 
‘at the same time of prudence. Its opening buds are a favorite poetic image of inno 
cence and purity.—Among the roses best known to the ancients was the HUNDRED. 
LEAVED Ross (Rf. centifolia), excelled by no other species in beauty and fragrance. It is 
‘a native of the Caucasus, and has been cultivated in gardens from very ancient times. 
Among its numberless varieties are the Moss Ross, the calyx of which sends forth 
branching excrescences, so that it seems overgrown with moss, the flower—which is 
only known as a double rose—being exquisitely beautiful and fragrant; the PROVENCE 
or CABBAGE Ross, one of the most common, and also one of the finest roses; the small- 
flowered BurGunDy Ross, etc.—The FrencH Ross (Rf. Gallica) is a native of the s. of 
Europe. Many varieties of it are cultivated, particularly very beautiful double ones. 
It is distinguished by its hard leaves, which have a peculiar dryness, and its much 
expanded petals. It has a fainter smell than AR. centifolia, but its petals are more 
astringent, and are preferred for the preparation of vinegar of roses and conserve of roses, 
—The Damascus or Damask Rose (f&. Damascena), a native of Syria, is much culti- 
vated, and is sometimes called the Monruiy Ross, which name, however, is more fre- 
quently given to the China rose.—The Musk Ross (&. moschata) is a native of the n. of 
Africa and the s. of Spain. Its flowers have a strong and delightful fragrance; they are 
white, and disposed in rich corymbs. It has been cultivated in England since the end 
of the 16th century.—The Doe Ross (Rf. cantina) is common in Britain and throughout 
Europe, also in the n. of Asia, growing in thickets and hedges. It varies, even in a wild 
state, in the color of its flowers, which are red, pale, or white. It has long straight 
‘shoots, which are often used as stocks for ornamental rose-trees, other kinds of rose 
being budded upon them. The bark of the root was formerly esteemed of peculiar vir- 
‘tue in preventing fatal consequences from the bite of a mad dog; whence the name of 
the species.—The VitLous Ross (R. villosa), another common British species, has the 
fruit larger and more fleshy than the dog rose. The leaves are downy.—The FIeELp 
Ross (R. arvensis) is common in many parts of Britain, in woods and hedges. It has 
white flowers. It is remarkable for its trailing habit and long climbing or pendulous 
twigs, on account of which it is frequently planted and trained to cover walls and trel- 
lises. It is often called the AYRSHIRE Ross, although that name is shared by another 
kind of similar habit, which is regarded as a deciduous variety of the EVERGREEN Rosk 
{R. sempervirens), a native of the s. of Europe. These often make shoots of 20 ft. ina 
season, Of the same habit also is the MANY-FLOWERED Rosk (R. multiflora), a native of 
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China and Japan, a very fine species. —The ALPINE Rose (2. Alpina) is a beautiful 
ornament of the Alps and of other mountains of central Europe, remarkable for its 
flower-stalks bending down in an arch after flowering.—The SwEET Brier Rose (R. 
rubiginosa) is a bushy species, with small leaves and flowers, a native of Britain, but 
more common in some parts of continental Europe, growing in open bushy places, and 
remarkable for the sweet balsamic smell of its leaves, on account of which it is much 
planted in hedges and shrubberies. A kindred species (22. swaveolens) is found in North 
America.—The YELLOW Ross (ZL. lutea), a native of Germany, is chiefly remarkable for 
the color of its flowers, which, however, have a disagreeable bug-like odor. A fine 
variety is much cultivated, with petals yellow externally, and bright red on the inside. 
—The InpIAN Ross, or Cutna Ross (2. Indica), is a native of China, was thence carried 
to India, and is now also common in Europe.—The Notserre Ross, remarkable for 
its extremely rich corymbs, and the TEA Ross, of which the dried leaves have a fine 
fragrance, and are said to be used in China for flavoring tea, are regarded as varieties 
of it. The odor of the flower is much fainter than that of many other roses; and the 
bush is never large.—Among the species indigenous to the United States is the Ciims- 
Inc, MIcHIGAN, or PRAIRIE Ross (2. setigera), found on the borders of thickets and 
prairies, and ranging from western New York to Wisconsin and southwestward, but 
often seen in cultivation. The flowers are deep rose-color, changing to white. From 
this species have been derived such hardy climbers as the BALTIMORE BELLE and the 
QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE.—The Swamp Ross (R#. Carolina), common in low grounds in 
the eastern states, grows from four to seven feet high and has rose-colored blossoms.— 
The DwarF WILD Ross (R. lucida), also bearing rose-colored flowers, is abundant in 
the eastern states, from May into July, in dry soil or on the borders of swamps.— 
The Earty WILD Ross (R. blanda), found on rocky banks from Vermont to California 
and northward to Hudson bay, has smooth and glaucous stalks and calyx and light 
rose-colored flowers.—The beautiful CHEROKEE Ross, of the southern states, with its 
glossy leaves and large white flowers, is a Chinese species introduced before the revolu- 
tionary war. The MANY-FLOWERED Ross (R&R. multiflora), from China and Japan, with 
clusters of small flowers, is hardy in the southern states, as is also the BANKSIAN Rosg 
(R. Banksiana), a Chinese species with delightful odor. 

Some kinds of rose, as the China rose, are easily propagated by cuttings, the other 
kinds by layers. The finer varieties are budded on stocks of some common kind. 
Many of the kinds require much pruning and attention of the gardener. The old 
shoots are cut out, and the young wood thinned and shortened. The flowering of a 
rose-bush may be retarded by cutting it closely down late in spring, and it will blossom 
when other roses have disappeared. Roses grow well in all ordinary soils, but are very 
sensitive to atmospheric influences, and do not succeed amid the smoke of towns. 

The genus lowea has been separated from rosa by Lindley, chiefly on account of the 
simple leaves. The only known species is a native of central Asia. 

The fruit of roses is used in medicine. See Hire. A mildly astringent and agreeable 
syrup, and other preparations, are made from the rapidly dried petals and buds of the 
French rose. A syrup is similarly made from the petals of the hundred-leaved rose; and 
water distilled from them, 7ose water, is employed for various purposes on account of its 
agreeable odor. ose vinegar, made by steeping rose petals in vinegar, is useful as an 
external application in headaches, for dissipating unpleasant smells in apartments, etc. 
Conserve of roses is made of the petals of roses pounded with sugar, and is useful as an 
astringent in diarrhea of children. Oil or otto (q.v.) of roses is one of the most valuable 
of perfumes, 

Rose-bushes are often much injured by a species of aphis (A. rose), a small green 
insect, which swarms upon the leaves. A reddish fungus, puccinia rose, ofter covers the 
leaves in the latter part of summer. 

There is a large and increasing demand in the United States for roses, both plants 
and cut flowers, and hundreds of thousands of blossoms are sold by the florists in our 
cities. One firm engaged in propagating roses sold in 1889 over 1,000,000 plants. See 
itepyeee The Book of Roses (Boston, 1866); Rivers, Zhe Rose Amateur’s Guide (Lond. 


_ ROSE, in heraldry. The heraldic rose is drawn in a conventional form, and never 
with a stalk, except when expressly directed by the words of blazon. Being sometimes 
argent and sometimes gules, it cannot be designated proper; but when blazoned ‘‘ barbed 
and seeded proper,” it is meant that the barbs are to be green, and the seeds gold or yel- 
low. The rose gules was the badge of the Plantagenets of the house of Lancaster, and 
the rose argent of that of York. The York rose was sometimes surrounded with rays 
as of the sun, and termed rose en soleil, Asa mark of cadency, the rose: has been used 
as the difference of the seventh son. 


ROSE, Tx, a popular name for erysipelas (q.v.), which is also known as St. Anthony’s 
fire, Ignis Sacer, etc. 

ROSE, Hue James, 1795-1838 ; b. England; educated at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; ordained deacon; and became in 1818 curate of Uckfield, Surrey, and in 1821 of 
Horsham, Surrey; in 1825 select preacher at Cambridge; in 1826 chaplain to bishop 
Howley, and prebendary of Chichester, 1827-83; rector of Hadleigh, Suffolk, in 1830, 
and of Fairstead and Werley in 1833, soon leaving the last for St. Thomas, Southwark. 
In 1883 he was made professor of divinity of the university of Dublin; in 1834 chaplain 
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to the archbishop of Canterbury; in 1836 princi ing’ 

p ome ; principal of King’s college, London. He pub. 
lished Christianity Always Progressive ; Notices of the Mosaic Law ; The Gospel an Abie 
System ; and an edition of Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon. 


ROSE APPLE. See EuGENTA. 


; ROSE BEETLE, Cetonia aurata, a coleopterous insect of the section pentamera, of the 
tribe lameliicornes, and not distinctly allied to cockchafers and to the true beetles, or 
scarabet. It isa common insect, about one inch long, of a shining green above, coppery 
red underneath, frequenting roses. 


ROSEBERY, the Right Hon. ARcHIBALD Pariip Primrose, Earl of, b. London, 1847 ; 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. He succeeded to the title on the death of his grand- 
father, 1868. He has distinguished himself upon educational questions in the House of 
Peers. He was pres. of the social science congress at Glasgow, 1874; was elected lord 
rector of the univ. of Edinburgh, 1880; was appointed under-sec. of state for the home 
dept., 1881, but resigned, 1883. He was appointed lord of the ‘privy seal, 1885; sec. for 
foreign affairs under Gladstone, 1886. By his marriage to Hannah de Rothschild in 
1878 he became the first peer who has wedded a Jewess. On Gladstone’s return to 
power in 1892, he again became foreign secretary, and on Gladstone’s retirement in 
1894, succeeded him as prime minister; but gave way to Lord Salisbury in June, 1895. 

ROSE-BUG, Melonotha subspinosa, a coleopterous insect about 4 of an inch long 
buff yellow color on the back, and white beneath. It has been known in New England 
between 50 and 60 years. It emerges from the ground about the second week in June, 
appearing in swarms, remaining a little over a month. The males then die and the 
females re-enter the earth, lay their eggs, and come again to the surface and die. The 
eggs, which are about one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter, hatch in about 20 days, when 
the larvee commence to feed upon tender roots, attaining about three-fourths of an inch in 
length by autumn. They have six short legs, a pair to each of the first three rings 
behind the head. In October they descend into the earth beyond the reach of frost 
and hibernate till spring, when they gradually come toward the surface, and are in May 
transformed into pup, which in June become beetles, dig their way to the surface to 
feed upon the rose and other plants, and again go through the changes above described. 
It is during the insect state that they must be attacked for the purpose of reducing their 
numbers or exterminating them. They should be shaken from the plants and destroyed. 

ROSECRANS, SYLVESTER HorToN, D.D., 1827-78; b. Ohio; d. Columbus, O.; bro. of 
Gen. R. He was educated for the Rom. Cath. priesthood, and in 1862 was consecrated 
bp. of Pompeiopolis, O., in partibus, and auxiliary bp. of Cincinnati, whence he was 
transferred to the newly-formed diocese of Columbus, 1868. He built the new cathedral 
at Columbus, and took great interest in parochial schools. 

ROSECRANS, WILLIAM STARKE, b. Ohio, 1819; graduated at West Point, and became 
assistant engineer on the fortifications at Hampton Roads. He was professor of en- 
gineering and natural philosophy at West Point, 1844-47, and resigned from the army 
in 1854 to go into business. At the beginning of the war he volunteered as aide-de-camp 
to Gen. McClellan, then in command of the department of the Ohio. He was soon made 
brig.-gen., was prominent in the campaign in West Virginia, and took command of that 
department on the promotion of McClellan to the chief command. Made maj.-gen. of 
volunteers early in 1862, and, commanding the army of the Mississippi, he won the 
battles of Iuka and Corinth in the fall of that year. Placed in command of the army 
of the Cumberland, he fought with Bragg at Stone river, Dec. 31, 1862, to Jan. 3, 1863, 
Having crossed the Tennessee river and the Cumberland mountains, he was defeated by 
Bragg at the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 19 and 20, and soon afterward was succeeded 
by Gen. Thomas. In 1864 he took command of the department of the Missouri. He 
resigned from the U.S. army in 1867; was minister to Mexico, 1868-69; member of con- 
gress from California, 1881-85; register of the U.S, treasury, 1885-93; restored to the 
army as brigadier-general and retired, 1889. 


ROSELLI’NI, Ippouiro, 1800-48; b. Pisa, Italy; educated at the universities of Pisa 
and Bologna, making a specialty of archeological study and philology. In 1824 he was 
made professor of oriental languages at Pisa. He accompanied Champollion, the famous 
orientalist, in explorations in Italy, and, in 1828, through Egypt and Nubia. The results 
of their investigations were published in J Monumenti dell’ Hgitto e della Nubia, in 12 vols. 


ROSEMARY, Rosmarinus, a genus of plants of the natural order l/adiate, and nearly 
allied to sage (saleia), from which it differs in its filaments having an awl-shaped tooth, 
directed downward a little above the base. Only one species is known, R. officinalis, an 
evergreen erect shrub of 4 to 8 ft. high, with linear leaves, and pale bluish flowers, growing 
in sunny places, on rocks, old walls, etc., in the countries around the Mediterranean sea, 
and generally cultivated, as an ornamental and aromatic shrub, throughout the rest of 
Europe. The leaves have a short whitish-gray down beneath, a penetrating champhor- 
like odor, and a pungent aromatic and bitter taste. They contain a large quantity of 
an essential oil known as od of rosemary, which is not unfrequently used as a stimu- 
lating liniment, to promote the growth of the hair, and as a perfume. Spérit of rosemary, 
made by distillation of sprigs of rosemary with rectified spirit, is used to give a pleasant 
odor to lotions and liniments. Rosemary has been advantageously administered inter- 
nally in cases of chronic diarrhea, and of a relaxed state of the system,—Oil of rosemary 
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is a principal fngredient of the perfume called Hungary water, or queen of Hungary’s 
water.—The name wild rosemary is given to leduwm palustre, a shrub with narcotic acrid 


properties. 


ROSEN, Frrepr. Ava., b. in Hanover, Sept. 2, 1805, entered Leipsic university in 
1822, where he devoted himself to the study of the biblico-oriental languages, and went 


to Berlin in 1824, where he studied Sanskrit under Bopp, and published his first - 
work, Radices Sanscrite (Berl. 1827). Subsequently, he was called to London university : 


as professor of oriental literature, where he edited the oldest of the still extant Arabic 
hand-books of algebra, by Mohammed ben Musa (Lond. 1881). In 1831 Rosen resigned 
his professorship. During the next few years he wrote a portion of the oriental articles 
for the Penny Cyclopedia, undertook the revision of the Sanskrit Bengali dictionary of 
Houghton (Lond. 1835), which may be considered entirely his own work, and compiled 
for the British Museum the catalogue of Syrian manuscripts, which was only published 
after his death (Lond., 1839). As secretary of the Asiatic society, he conducted its entire 
foreign correspondence. Colebrooke intrusted to him the publication of his Miscellaneous 
Essays (2 vols., Lond. 1837). In 1886 he had begun the publication of the collection of 
hymns of the Rigveda, when he died Sept. 12, 1837. His unfinished work on the Vedas 
was published by the Asiatic society under the title Rigveda-Sanhita, liber primus, San- 
scrite et Latine (Lond. 1888).—His younger brother, Gzkora@ Rosen, has also acquired a 
reputation as an oriental scholar. 

ROSENDALE, a town and village in Ulster co., N. Y.; on Rondout creek, the Delaware 
and Hudson canal, and the Wallkill Valley railroad; 8 m.s. of Kingston. It is noted 
for its manufacture of hydraulic cement, the output of which in good seasons averages 
3,000,000 barrels per annum. ‘There are several churches, a union free school, good 
water supply, weekly newspaper, and, near by, a carpet factory. Pop. ’90, town, 6,063; 
village, 1,706. 

ROS’ENKBANZ, JOHANN Karu FRIEDRICH, b. Germany, 1805; educated at Halle, 
where he was professor, 1831-33. He studied the philosophies of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel, and in 1833 became professor at Kénigsberg, where he remains, succeeding Her- 
bart and Kant. He belonged to the so-called ‘‘ center” group of Hegelians. Besides his 
works in general literature he did much in the way of a reclassification of Hegel’s 
system. Among his works are Psychology, 1887 ; Critical Explanations of Hegel’s System, 
1840 ; History of Kant’s Philosophy, 1840 ; Life of Hegel, 1844; Science of the Logical Idea ; 
Hegel as the National Philosopher of Germany, 1870; and New Studies, 1875. He d. 1879. 


ROSENMULLER, JoHANN GEORG, a German divine and professor of theology was b. 
at Ummerstidt in Hildburghausen, Dec. 18, 1736. He was appointed professor of the- 
ology at Erlangen in 1778, primarius professor of divinity at Giessen in 1783, and was 
called in 1785 to Leipsic, where he remained till his death in 1815. His chief writings 
are: Morgen-und Abendandachten (7th ed. Leip. 1820); Betrachtungen tiber die Vornehmsten 
Wahrheiten der Religion auf alle Tage des Jahres (4 vols. Leip. 1801); Awserlesenes Beicht- 
und Communionbuch (12th ed. Ntirnb. 1827); Predigten tiber Auserlesene Stellen der Heiligen 
Schrift (3 vols. Leip. 1811-18); Bettrdge zur Homiletik (Leip. 1814); Scholia in Novum 
Testamentum (6 vols.; 6th edit. by his son, E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Leip. 1815-31); and 
his Historia Interpretationis Librorum Sacrorum in Ecclesia Christiana (5 vols. Leip. 
1795-1814). After his death appeared Handbuch eines Allgemeines fasslichen Unterrichts 
in der Christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (2 vols. Leip. 1818-19).— Ernst FRIEDRICH 
Karu ROsENMULLER, eldest son of the foregoing, distinguished himself as a biblical 
critic and orientalist. He was born at Hessberg in Hildburghausen, Dec. 10, 1768, 
studied at Leipsic, became extraordinary professor of oriental literature in 1795, ordinary 
professor in 1818, and died Sept. 17, 1835. He was amore accurate and solid scholar 
and a keener critic than his father. He shared the rationalism of his time, but never 
carried it to an extreme. His masterpiece, the Scholia in Vetus Testamentum (11 vols. 
Leip. 1788-1835), is a most comprehensive and learned production, well worthy of con- 
sultation on any important point of biblical criticism. Other works of Rosenmiiller’s 
are: Handbuch fiir die Literatur der Biblischen Kritik und Haegese (4 vols. Gott. 1797-1800) ; 
Das Alte und Neue Morgenland oder Erliuterungen der Heiligen Schrift (6 vols. Leip. 
1818-20); Handbuch der Biblischen Alterthumskunde (4 vols. Leip. 1823-81); Institutiones 
ad Fundamenta Lingue Arabice (Leip. 1818); and Analecta Arabica (2 vols. Leip. 
1825-26).—A younger brother, JOHANN CHRISTIAN ROSENMULLER (b. 1771, d. 1820), also 
acquired a reputation as a writer on anatomy, etc. 


ROSE-NOBLE (commonly called also penny of gold), an English gold coin, first struck | 


in 1334, and was stamped on one side with the figure of a rose. 


= 


ROSENTHAL, MorirTz, pianist, b. Dec. 18, 1862, at Lemberg, Austria, and studied © 


under Karl Mikuli of Lemberg, Raffael Joseffy, and Franz Liszt. At the age of 18 
he gave concerts in Vienna, Warsaw, and Bucharest; two years later in Paris and St. 
Petersburg. He then retired temporarily, in order to pursue a course of studies at the 
University of Vienna, and to complete his musical education. In 1882 he again appeared 
before the public and made successful concert tours in America (1888 and 1896-7) and 
throughout Europe. Rosenthal is to-day one of the foremost performers, and for tech- 
nique is almost unrivaled. 


ROSE oF JERICHO, Anastatica hierochuntica, a plant of the natural order crucifere, 
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which grows in the sandy deserts of Arabia, and on rubbish, the roofs of houses, and 
other such situations, in Syria and other parts of the east. It is a small, bushy, herba- 
eeous plant, seldom more than six inches high; with small white flowers; and after it 
has flowered, the leaves fall off, and the branches become incurved toward the center, 
so that the plant assumes an almost globular form, and in this state it is often blown 
about by the wind in the desert. When it happens to be blown into water, the branches 
expand again, and the pods open and let out the seeds. Numerous superstitions are con- 
nected with this plant, which is called rosa Marie, or rose of the Virgin. If taken up 
before it is quite withered, the plant retains its hygrometric property of contracting in 
drought and expanding in moisture, for years. 


ROSE'OLA is a common skin disease, included in the division vashes, and sometimes 
described under the term scarlet rash. In some cases it begins with slight febrile symp- 
toms and gastric disturbance, which subside in two or three days, when the rash appears; 
in other cases, no preliminary fever occurs. The eruption first appears upon the face, 
neck, and chest, in specks or small patches, which have a tendency to coalesce; and in 
severe cases the whole surface of the body assumes a uniformly red tint. The eruption 
is usually accompanied by itching of the affected parts, and by redness and slight soreness 
of the throat, and seldom lasts more than two or three days, when it gradually fades 
away; and its disappearance is not followed by the desquamation of epidermis, which is 
one of the natural sequelw of scarlatina and certain other skin diseases. The rash differs 
considerably in appearance in different cases. The disease is never contagious, and one 
attack affords no immunity from a second. i.” 

Among the causes of roseola may be mentioned the irritation excited by dentition, 
gastric and intestinal irritation, excessive acidity of the stomach, the sudden checking 
of profuse perspiration, the drinking of cold water when the body is over-heated, etc. 
It often precedes the distinctive eruptions of small-pox and varioloid; and is noticed to 
be of most frequent occurrence during the prevalence of measles and scarlatina. The 
diseases with which it may be confounded are erythema, measles, and scarlatina, and it 
is sometimes impossible to discriminate with certainty between roseola and mild cases 
of scarlatina, when the former is attended with sore throat. The treatment is very sim- 
ae as the disease would probably always terminate favorably if left entirely to itself. 

f there is a suspicion that the case should turn out to be one of scarlatina, an emetic of 

ipecacuanha should be given, and the bowels should be freely acted on. In ordinary 
cases, a few days’ confinement to the house, a spare and non-stimulating diet, saline 
laxatives—such as seidlitz powders—and an occasional warm bath, if there is much 
cutaneous irritation, or if the eruption has a tendency to recede too suddenly, constitute 
al] the treatment that is expedient. 


ROSE QUARTZ, a variety of quartz (q.v.), often crystallized in the form of rock- 
erystal (q.v.), but also found massive or imperfectly crystallized. It differs from com- 
mon quartz and rock-crystal chiefly in its color, which is of a delicate pink or flesh- 
color, sometimes crimson or nearly so. The color is due to the presence of manganese. 
Rose quartz is valued as an ornamental stone, the larger masses being made into vases, 
etc., the smaller pieces into jewels, seals, etc. A bright red kind is known as bohemian 
ruby, and is sometimes fraudulently sold as ruby. 


ROSES, WAR OF THE, a disastrous civil contest which desolated England during the 
30 years from 1455 to 1485, sacrificing 80 princes of the blood, and the larger proportion 
of the ancient nobility of the country. It was so called because the two factions into 
which the country was divided upheld the two several claims to the throne of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, whose badges were the white and the red rose respectively. 
After the house of Lancaster had possessed the throne for three generations (see PLAN- 
TAGENET), Richard, duke of York, whose title to the throne was superior to that of 
Henry VI., began to advance, at first somewhat covertly, his claim tothe throne. In 
1454 he was appointed protector of the realm during Henry’s illness, and on the king’s 
recovery he declined to give up his power, and levied an army to maintain it. For an 
account of the wars of the roses, se Epwarp IV., Epwarp Y., RicwHarp III., and 
Henry VII. The accession of Henry VII. may be said to have terminated the wars of 
the roses, although the reign of Henry was from time to time disturbed by the preten- 
sions of Yorkist impostors. 

ROSETTA, a city of Egypt, situated on the w. bank of the Rosetta arm of the Nile, 
about 4 m. above the mouth, and 33 m. e.n.e. of Alexandria. The name is supposed to 
be an old Egyptian one, and to have been derived from rusat, or the mouth of the plains. 
- Here was discovered the so-called ROSETTA STONE, or trilingual inscription in the 
hieroglyphic, demotic or enchorial, and Greek languages, which furnished Champollion 
with the key to the interpretation of the hieroglyphs. It is of black basalt, about 3 ft. 
7 in. in length, and 2 ft. 6 in. in width, containing about one-third of the hieroglyphic, 
and nearly all the Greek and Roman portions, the upper part and portion of the side 
having been broken away. The contents of the inscription are a decree in honor of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes by the priests of Egypt assembled in a synod at Memphis, on ac- 
count of his remission of arrears of taxes and dues owed by the sacerdotal body. It was 
set up 195 B.c., and is the only one of the numerous examples ordered to be placed 
which has been brought to light. This monument was discovered in 1799 by M. Bous- 
sard, a French officer of engineers, during the French occupation of Egypt, in an ex- 
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cavation made at fort St. Julien, near Rosetta. More recent excavations have shown 
that it was found on the site of a temple dedicated by the Necho II. of the 26th dynasty 
to the solar god Atum, or Tum. By the Arabs, Rosetta is called Rashid. It first rose 
into importance when the accumulation of mud had silted up the Damietta branch, 
and destroyed the importance of that city. It has been much praised for its verdure 
and charming gardens, which present an agreeable contrast to the barren wastes by 
which it is surrounded. It is the largest rice market of Egypt. It contains a mixed 
population, numbering in 1882, 16,666. The streets are narrow, running n. and south. 


ROSETTA WOOD is a furniture-wood of a lively orange-red color, with very dark 
veins. It is imported from the East Indies in logs about a foot in diameter: but it is 
not known what tree produces it. It is little used, because, although extremely beauti- 
ful when first cut, the colors become dark by exposure. 


ROSE-WATER. See PERFUMERY. 


ROSE-WINDOW, a circular window with tracery. 


ROSEWOOD, a name given to the wood of a number of different trees, valued for 
beauty, and used for ornamental furniture.—The rosewood of commerce has been 
thought to be the produce of a species of m¢mosa, a native of Brazil. It is also 
said that rosewood is the timber of several species of triptolomea (natural order legwmi- 
nose, suborder papilionacee); but the trees yielding rosewood are, in general, still doubt- 
ful to the botanist, although different kinds of rosewood, imported from South America, 
are much used for veneering, in making furniture, musical instruments, etc. Rosewood 
has for a long time been second only to mahogany as a furniture-wood in Europe. It has 
a dark blackish-brown color, beautifully marked with streaks of dark red, and when 
being sawn or cut, yields an agreeable smell of roses, from which it receives its name, 
We receive it chiefly from Para and Maranham, in logs usually about 10 ft. in length; 
each log is only half the trunk, which is split in two to be sure it is sound. Violetwood 
and kingwood are from similar trees. 'The name rosewood has been also given to kinds 
of timber grown in Jamaica, in Africa, and in Burmah. One valuable kind of rose- 
wood is yielded by an East Indian tree, dalbergia latifolia, also called blackwood. It is 
found chiefly in Malabar, and grows to a height of about 50 feet. It is of the natural 
order leguminose, suborder papilionacee. The timber is very valuable. It is much used in 
Bombay for ornamental furniture. Planks of 4 ft. in breadth are sometimes obtained, 
after the sapwood has been removed. The increasing value of the wood has led to the 
formation of new plantations, under the care of the government conservator of forests, 
in several parts of the Madras presidency. 


ROSICRU'CIANS, the name of a secret society of the 17th c., which is involved in 
much mystery, and the history of which has led to a great deal of discussion. The 
name is explained by Mosheim and others, as derived from 70s, dew, and crua, the cross. 
Crux is supposed mystically to represent Lux or light, because the figure + exhibits 
the three letters LV X; and light, in the opinion of the Rosicrucians, is that which pro- 
duces gold. Now dew (ros) is the greatest solvent of gold in the ancient science of 
alchemy. But without insisting on this very mysterious explanation of the name Rosi- 
crucians, we must be content with an account of the association itself. The beginning 
of the 17th c. was a period which manifested an extraordinary tendency to mysticism in 
science as well as in religion; alchemy, astrology, and divination divided the public 
interest with Pietism in the Protestant world, and the Convulsionist mania in the Catho- 
lic community. A remarkable impulse was given to this tendency by the simultaneous 
appearance of two anonymous books, printed at Cassel in 1614, in German, entitled 
Universal and General Reformation of the whole wide World; together with the Yama 
Fraternitatis, or Brotherhood of the Illustrious Order of the R. C. (Rosy Cross), to the 
Rulers, States, and Learned of Europe; printed at Cassel, by William Wessel. The first 
of these books is a kind of mystic allegory. In the reign of Justinian, Apollo, finding ~ 
the world full of every kind of corruption, resolves on effecting a reformation; and with 
this view, calls up the seven wise men of Greece, and three Roman philosphers, of 
whom Cato and Seneca are the chief advisers. ‘Their deliberation forms the subject of _ 
the book, which is a satire at once on the philosophy and the political systems and gov- 
ernments of the age. The Yama Fraternitatis is the story of a certain holy and reverend ~ 
brother Christian Rosenkreuz (i. e., Rosy Cross), who is represented as living in the 
14th century. This father, a German of noble birth, having been educated in a monas- 
tery, conceives a design for the reformation of the world; and after learning at Jerusalem 
and Damascus all the science of the Arabians, spends three years at Fez, in Morocco, 
in the study of the magical science of the Moors, and returns to Germany, where he 
establishes, in a house under the title Sancti Spiritus, with the aid of seven monks from 
the convent where he had been educated, a fraternity, which is the original brotherhood 
of the Rosy Cross. These adepts having framed a system with secret symbols, and com- 
mitted it to paper, sent forth father Rosenkreuz to propagate the brotherhood, which 
was to be kept secret for 100 years, the members, however, meeting once each year in 
the mother-house of Sancti Spiritus. Rosenkreuz died at the age of 106, and the place 
ef his burial was held secret by the adepts; but he ordered that an inscription should be 
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laced on one of the doors of Sancti Spiritus: ‘‘ Post cxx. annos patebo.” In the fol- 
owing year, 1615, a third tract appeared, also in German, entitled Confessio, or Confes- 
ston of the Society and Brotherhood R. C., which purports to be a defense of the brother- 
hood from the false rumors in circulation regarding it. The mixture of absurdity with 
seeming fanaticism displayed in these books has long proved a literary puzzle, of which 
not the least plausible solution is that which regards them as simply a serio-comic satire 
on the philosophical follies of the time, written by Johann Valentine Andrei, of Herren- 
berg, as a mere exercise of humor, and without the intention or the expectation of their 
serious acceptance. Certain it is, that whatever was the secret of the Rosicrucians, if 
there really was any, it has been well kept. They are not heard of for the rest of the 
17th c., and their supposed connection with the Illuminati of Weishaupt, at the close of 
the 18th c., is more than doubtful. Equally doubtful is the theory of their connection 
with the Templars. From a book entitled Curious Things of the Outside World: Last Fire 
(Lond. 1861), it would appear that the brethren of the Rosy Cross are not yet extinct. 
See Buhle, Uber Ursprung und Schicksale des Ordens der Rosenkreuzer (Gott. 1808); Jen- 
ning’s Rosicrucians (1870). 


ROSIN, CHEMISTRY oF. See Resrys. When common turpentine (q.v.), obtained 
from several species of pine (q.v.) and fir (q.v.), is distilled with water, it yields nearly 
one-fourth of its weight of essential oil, while the residue in the retort consists of com- 
mon rosin, or colophony. ‘There are two principal varieties of rosin, one of which is of 
a brown, and the other of a white color. The brown variety is furnished by the Norway 
spruce fir, and is an amber-colored brittle solid, consisting of two isomeric acids, the 
sylvic and pinic, having the common formula, CaoHs002. Pinic acid, which is the 
more abundant of the two, is soluble in cold alcohol, from which it is obtained on 
evaporation as an amorphous mass. When heated to partial decomposition, it yields 
another isomeric acid, the colophonic. The white variety of rosin, known commercially 
“s galipot, is obtained from the turpentine yielded by pinus maritima (see PINE), ano 
consists almost entirely of an acid, isomeric with the preceding, and termed the pimaric, 
On evaporating its alcoholic solution, the acid is obtained in a semi-crystalline form; 
and on melting the mass thus obtained, and allowing it to cool, the resulting product is 
a colorless glass as clear as crystal. 

Common rosin dissolves freely in alkaline solutions, and enters largely into the forma- 
tion of yellow soap. The alkaline resinates are, in point of fact, true soaps, but arc 
inferior in their cleansing properties to the stearates, oleates, and margarates. All the 
above described acids of rosin are monobasic, soluble in ether and hot alcohol, and 
insoluble in water. 


ROS’KILDE, a t. in s.e. Denmark, called also Roar’s Springs, in the island of See- 
land, on an eminence overlooking a branch of the Ise-fjord river; pop. ’90, 6974. 
Previous to 1443 it was the capital of the kingdom and the residence of the royal family, 
but its decline was consequent on the rapid growth of Copenhagen, and fire and the 
ravages of the plague destroyed its prospects. It contains a magnificent cathedral, 
erected 1074-84, rebuilt in the 12th century and having the tombs of Danish kings. In 
1658 a treaty of peace was concluded here between Charles X. (Gustavus) of Sweden, 
and Frederick III. of Denmark. It is 20m. s.w. of Copenhagen, with which it is con- 
nected by a railroad. 


ROSMI’NI SERBATI, Antonro, 1797-1855, b. Italy ; entered the priesthood in 1824. 
He founded a religious order, called ‘‘the brethren of charity,” in 1828, and in 1833 
became abbot of San Michele della Chiusa. There he founded the order called “sisters 
of providence.” Pius IX. nominated him cardinal in 1848; but the nomination failed 
on account of Rosmini’s work on church reform, called The Five Wounds of the Church, 
which, with his tract, The Constitution According to Social Justice, was put upon the 
Index Expurgatorius. Of his works, which are published in 35 volumes, the Sistema 
Filosofica, translated into English by Thomas Davidson, with copious notes, full 
bibliography, and a well written life, 1882, is the one most accessible to the English 
reader. It is a work of great insight and ability, and assails the materialistic theory 
of the universe with vigor and acumen. ‘‘ Objective idealism, subjective realism, and 
absolute moralism,” is the description Mr. Davidson gives the Rosminian doctrine. 
R.’s definition of morality as ‘‘an action controlled by absolute truth,” is ably sus- 
tained in his teachings. His opinions on questions of scientific philosophy are, it 
would appear, generally in accord with modern idealism, but his methods are more | 
rigidly scientific than those of some of the late idealists, though evidently in some 
respects modified by theological traditions and by church authority. R.’s followers 
claim for him that he has completely established a scientific basis for religious faith.. 

He also published suggestive works on education, an important treatise on politics, a 
theodicy, and a vast, though unfinished, work on theosophy. He wasa man of saintly 
life and exalted personal character. 

ROSNY, LEON Dz, b. France, 1837 ; educated at Paris. He attained a deep knowl- 
edge of philology, oriental languages, and kindred subjects, and in 1863 was interpreter 
to the Japanese embassy. In 1868 he became instructor in Japanese at the Paris school 
of oriental languages. M. Rosny is also the founder of the Society of American and 
Oriental Ethnography. He has published many pamphlets and text books on subjects 
connected with his specialty, 
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ROSOLIC ACID, or Aunty, also called coratlin, a red coloring matter used in dye- 
ing, made by heating phenol (carbolic acid, q.v.) with oxalic and sulphuric acids. In 
this reaction the oxalic acid is resolved into carbonic acid, COs, and formic acid, CH2O... 
The carbonic acid then reacts on the phenol] as follows : 


Phenol. Carbonic acid. Aurin, Water. 
3C.H.O + CO = Ci,Hi403 2 2H.0. 


To obtain a pure product, the mixture of sulphuric acid and phenol must be heated on 
a water bath, and the oxalic acid added gradually, not using enough to attack all the 
phenol. A commercial dye-stuff, known as aurin, corallin, or pxonin, which gives a 
fine yellow-red color to woolens and silks, is prepared in a similar manner. It is a mix- 
ture of several substances, but may be purified by treatment with aqua-ammonia, which 
dissolves the extraneous matters, leaving a residue of nearly pure aurin. The same com- 

pound is obtained by the action of nitrous acid on rosaniline; and it is reconverted into 

that base by heating with ammonia in an aqueous or alcoholic solution. MRosolic acid 
crystallizes from its alcoholic solution in red prisms with a green metallic luster. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, strong hydrochloric acid, and glacial acetic acid. 

It unites with sulphurous anhydride, forming garnet-colored crystals having the compo- 
sition (Ci9H1,40s)2H2SOs-+ 4H20. By reduction with zinc dust in alcoholic solution, 
rosolic acid is converted into leucaurin, CisHieOs, which crystallizes from alcohol in. 
colorless prisms, and is reconverted into rosolic acid by oxidation, 


ROSS, a Celtic word, meaning a headland, occurring as the name or part of the name 
of many places in the British Islands, and in other parts of Europe, as Roslin, Culross, 
Rossberg, Ross (in England), Montrose, Roxburgh, Ardrossan. There is another Welsh. 
root, rhos, te ea a moor, which is found in Welsh and Cornish names, as Rossall, 
Rusholme. In Roseness, in Orkney, the equivalent Teutonic term ness has been super- 
added after the meaning of the Celtic voss had been lost. 


ROSS, a co. in s. Ohio, watered by the Scioto river and Paint creek ; on the Ohio and. 
Erie canal, and several large railroad systems; 658 sq. m.3 pop. ’90, 39,454, chiefly of 
American birth. The surface is diversified. The soil is fertile. The principal produc- 
tions are corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, hay, and wool. There are carriage manufactories, 
flour mills, woolen mills, leather manufactories. Co. seat, Chillicothe. 


ROSS, a parish and market t. in Herefordshire, is finely situated on the left bank of 
the Wye, 12 m. s.e. of Hereford. In the parish church (date 1316) is buried John Kyrle, 
celebrated by Pope as the ‘‘ Man of Ross.’’ The town has two observatories and is much 
visited by tourists. It carries on a trade in cider, and contained, ’91, 3575 inhabitants. 
See Ross, THE MAN OF. 

ROSS, ALEXANDER, 1699-1784; b. Scotland; educated at Marischal college; acted 
as tutor and school teacher in several places, and in 1732 settled as school-master at Loch- 
lee, in Angus, where he remained until his death. He was all his life a writer of verses, 
but it was not until 1768 that he published his first book, The Fortunate Shepherdess, a- 
Pastoral Tale in the Scottish Dialect, which has a humorous preface by Dr. James Beattie, 
and contains some songs still popular in Scotland. 


ROSS, ALEXANDER, 1742-1827; b. London; entered active service in the army as 
ensign in 1760; served in Germany with the allied army, attained the rank of capt. in 
the 45th, 1775; subsequently col. of the 59th and governor of Fort George. He served 
through the American war as capt. of grenadiers and aid-de-camp to lord Cornwallis; bre- 
vetted maj. 1781. Hewas one of the commission appointed by Cornwallis to arrange his 
surrender at Yorktown; and was adjutant in Scotland and in the East Indies, with the 
same commander-in-chief, and fought in every battle; promoted to gen. 1812. His son 
Charles edited and published the Cornwallis correspondence. 


ROSS, ALEXANDER MiuTon, b. Canada, 1832; studied medicine. He traveled over 
Canada, and made a complete collection of the birds of the Dominion, numbering 323 
species. His entomological collection contains 10,000 specimens. He has published 
Birds of Canada, 1871; and Butterjlies and Moths of Canada, 1872, etc. 


ROSS, GrorGE, 1780-79 ; b. Delaware ; began the practice of law at Lancaster, Penn. 
m 1751. He wasa member of the colonial assembly of Pennsylvania 1768-76, of the 
legislature which succeeded that body, and of the continental congress, 1774-77. He 
was appointed a judge of the court of admiralty in 1779. 


ROSS, Sir JAMES CLARK, Arctic explorer (nephew of sir John), third son of George 
Ross, esq., of Balsarroch, Wigtonshire, was b. in London April 15, 1800. He entered 
the navy in his 12th year, and served under his uncle in the Baltic, the White sea, 
the coast of Scotland, and in all the naval expeditions for the discovery of the north- 
west passage (see NORTHEAST AND NORTHWEST PassaGEs) from 1818 to 1833. While ac- 
companying his uncle in his second Arctic voyage, 1831, he discovered the n. magnetic 
pole, and on his return was rewarded with a post-captaincy. Afterward employed in a 
magnetic survey of Great Britain and Ireland, he, in 1836, crossed the Atlantic to relieve 
the frozen whalers in Baffin’s bay ; and in 1839 he was placed in command of an expe- 
dition to the Antarctic seas (see PoLAR ExPEDITIONS), and approached within 160 m. of 
the s. magnetic pole, On his return, in 1848, he received the honor of knighthood ; and 
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in 1847 he published his Voyage of Discovery in Southern Seas, 1839-43. In Jan., 1848, 
he made a voyage in the Hnterprise to Baffin’s bay, in search of sir John Franklin, but: 
without success. He received the ‘‘ Founder’s gold medal” from the geographical 
society of London in 1841, the gold medal of the Paris society, and D.c.u. from Oxford 
in 1844, He died in 1862. 


ROSS, Sir JouN, c.B., Arctic voyager, b. June 24, 1777, at Balsarroch, Wigtonshire, 
was a son of the Rev. Andrew Ross of Inch. He entered the navy at the early age of 10, 
was 15 years a midshipman, 7 years a lieut., 7 years a commander, and became a post- 
capt. in 1818. In 1806 he was wounded in cutting out a Spanish vessel from under the’ 
batteries of Bilbao. During the war he was in three different actions. His more 
important services were rendered in the Arctic regions, whither, in 1818, he pro- 
ceeded with sir W. E. Parry. See NorrHeast AND NortTHwest Passages. He 
published the results of his investigations in 1819. In May, 1829, he was employed on 
a fresh expedition to the Arctic regions (fitted out at his own expense by sir Felix Booth), 
and discovered the peninsula of ‘‘ Boothia Felix.” Ross received, on his return, the 
honor of knighthood, and was made c.B. He received the freedom of London and 
other cities, gold medals from the geographical societies of London and Paris, was made 
a knight of various foreign orders, and received other acknowledgments of his services. 
In 1888 he was appointed British consul at Stockholm, where he remained some years. 
He was author of Letters to Young Sea-officers, Residence in Arctic Regions, etc. (1829-84), 
4to; appendix to same, 4to; Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord de Saumarez, 
2 vols. 8vo; Treatise on Navigation by Steam, 4to. He became a rear-admiral in 1851, 
and died Aug. 30, 1856, at his house in Gillingham street, Pimlico. 


ROSS, Joun, or KOOWESKOOWE, 1790-1866; b. Ga.; a half-breed, who received 
an English education, and was made chief of the Cherokees in 1828. In 1835, with 
more than 15,000 Cherokees, he protested to the president against the treaty between the 
United States and a part of the Cherokees, ceding their lands and agreeing to remove 
to the west. The treaty was, however, enforced by the government. oss made a 
treaty with the confederate states in 1861. 


ROSS, Joun, Rev., 1783-1876 ; born in Dublin, Ireland. He went to sea when a 
youth, and after being several times seized by press-gangs, and as often escaping, found 
his way to New London, Conn. Here he became a Protestant, and fitted for Middle- 
bury College, where he graduated in 1811, and then studied in Princeton theological 
seminary. He did zealous and efficient missionary work in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana, and was pastor of a Presbyterian church at Richmond, Iowa, 1824-49. 

ROSS, LEONARD FULTON, soldier, b. Fulton co., Ill., 1828; served in the Mexican 
war, and was made brig.-gen. of volunteers in 1862. 


ROSS, RoBERT, about 1770-1814; b. Ross Trevor, Devonshire, England; graduate 
of Trinity college, Dublin; served in the army with distinction in Holland and Egypt; 
was at Maida and at Corunna, under Sir John Moore; brigade commander at Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees, under Wellington; wounded at Orthey. He went to the U.S., and 
in the war of 1812 defeated the American troops at Bladensburg, burned and pillaged 
the city of Washington in 1814 and was killed at North Point, Md., while marching on 
Baltimore. 


ROSS, Sir WILLIAM CHARLES, 1794-1860; b. London; son of an artist. He became 
a student of the Royal Academy, and when but 13 years old gained a prize from the 
society of arts, a success which he repeated for four years. In 1817 he became an 
assistant of Robertson, the noted miniature painter, and soon gained celebrity in that 
branch of the art. In 1837 he was appointed miniature painter to the queen, and in 
- 1842 was knighted. He executed a few historical and fanciful pictures. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY, both together with the small district of Ferintosh form- 
ing, since 1891, one Scottish co., is bounded on the n. by Sutherlandshire, e. by 
the German ocean, s. by Inverness-shire, and w. by the Atlantic. Ross comprises in 
the Hebrides the larger part of Lewis besides Oronsay, Bernera, Pabbay, etc. Ross ant 
Cromarty in many parts present a wild and mountainous aspect, intersected by beauti- 
ful glens, valleys, lakes, and rivers. Many of the mountains are of considerable alti- 
tude, the highest ranging from 3000 to 8800 ft., the most remarkable of which is Ben 
Wyvis. The high grounds afford excellent pasture for sheep and cattle, and the glens 
and low grounds, in the more favored portions, are generally of a fertile soil, which, 
with the fine climate, especially in Easter Ross, produce grain of a superior quality. 
There are numerous fresh-water lakes and rivers. The principal loch is Maree (q.v.). 
There are several other lakes of considerable size, which, altogether, occupy an area of 
90 sq. miles. There are numerous water-courses, the chief of which are the rivers 
Oikel and Conon, and several high waterfalls, the principal being Glomach 370 ft. high. 
Limestone and ironstone are to be met with in abundance, as also granite and mica 
-slate; and there are various mineral springs of note, the most famous of which is that 
of Strathpeffer. Ross was not made a county till 1661, but the earldom dates from 
Malcolm 1V. Pop. ’91, 78,727. 
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ROSSA, JEREMIAH O’Donovay, b. Ireland, abt. 18382; visited the U. S. in 1863, and 
again in 1865, as a bearer of despatches from the Fenian brotherhood in Ireland to John 
O’Mahony. In 1881 he was charged with drilling 300 men for revolutionary service, 
and was convicted of treason-felony, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The sen- 
tence was commuted to banishment. He came to New York, and after trying hotel- 
keeping, began the publication of Zhe United Irishman, a weekly paper advocating 
revolutionary measures in Ireland. R. claimed to be the head of a secret organization 
formed with the object of securing Irish independence; and was not averse to having 
it believed that the dynamite explosions in England (1885) were instigated or connived 
at by himself. His utterances on this subject excited the unbalanced mind of an 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Lucille Yseult Dudley, who shot him in New York, 1885, 
but inflicted only a slight wound, and on trial was acquitted by the jury on the ground 
of insanity. 

ROSSANENSIS CODEX, a manuscript recently discovered at Rossano in southern 
Italy, containing all of Matthew and nearly all of Mark, written on purple parchment in 
double columns, in silver and gold uncial letters with no breathings, accents, or separa- 
tion of words, and very little punctuation. The sections of Ammonius are marked in 
it. It is adorned with painted miniatures of scenes in the life of Christ, and heads of 
Old Testament prophets. Various criteria indicate that it was written not later than the 
beginning of the 6th century. The text resembles that of the only other purple manu- 
script, has some unique readings, and rather favors later codices where they differ from 
the Sinaitic and Vatican. 

ROSSA‘NO, a city of southern Italy, the ancient Roscianum in the province of 
Cosenza, is situated at the foot of the Apennines, on a high, rocky hill, surrounded by 
steep precipices. It is walled and well built, is defended by a castle, and contains a 
beautiful cathedral, inlaid with carved marbles. It is a fertile district, producing olive 
oil and silk. Rossano was laid waste by Totila, king of the Goths. Pop. ’81, 16,224. 

ROSSBACH, a village in Prussian Saxony, in the government of Merseburg, and 9 m. 
s.w. of the city of that name, is celebrated in history for the victory here gained by the 
Prussians under Frederick the Great over the combined French and imperialist armies 
on Nov. 5, 1757. A short time previously Frederick had been compelled to leave the 
bulk of his army in Silesia under the duke of Brunswick-Bevern to check the Austrians 
on this side, and hastened with 22,000 men to oppose the invasion from the west. The 
prince of Soubise (one of the ‘‘ amateur” French generals of the period), who was at the 
head of the confederate army of 60,000 men, thinking from Frederick’s cautious maneu- 
vers that he was terrified and desirous of retreating, at once charged forward with his 
cavalry, and left his columns at the mercy of Gen. Seidlitz, who attacked them in front 
and flank with the whole of the Prussian cavalry and artillery. The confederates were 
speedily thrown into utter disorder, and, being charged in front by the Prussian infantry 
under prince Henry, their rout was complete. The ‘‘rout of Rossbach” was so utterly 
disgraceful that it remained for a long time proverbial in the French army. The Prus- 
sians lost (according to a French account) only 800 men, while the loss of the allies was 
more than 1200 slain, 6000 prisoners, among whom were 11 generals and 300 officers, 
and 72 cannon, with many other trophies. 

ROSSE, Witt1Am Parsons, third Earl of, a well-known practical astronomer, was 
born in York in 1800, and educated first at Trinity college, Dublin, and afterward at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he graduated first-class in mathematics in 1822. Dur- 
ing the life of his father he sat in the house of commons as lord Oxmantown, represent- 
ing King’s county from 1821 to 1831; he succeeded to the peerage in 1841, and was elected 
a representative peer for Ireland in 1845. At an early age Rosse had devoted much 
attention to the study of practical science, and especially to the improvement of the 
telescope, and had commenced as far back as 1826 to make experiments in the construc- 
tion of fluid lenses (see Philosophical Transactions for 1840), but he subsequently relin- 
quished those investigations, to engage himself with the problem of the best mode of 
constructing the speculum of the reflecting telescope. The two great defects which had 
hitherto baffled opticians were ‘‘spherical aberration” and absorption of light by 
specula; and in the casting of these of large size, there was the apparent impossibility of 
preventing cracking and warping of the surface on cooling. However, by a long series 
of carefully conducted experiments, he succeeded in discovering a mode of operation by 
which the last defect was wholly obviated, and the two others greatly diminished in 
amount. The metal for the speculum of his great telescope (see TELESCOPE), three tons’ 
weight, was poured into the iron mold April, 1842, the crucibles being lifted and 
emptied by means of cranes; and the mold was kept in an annealing oven for 16 weeks, 
so that the metal should cool equably. It was then polished and mounted in his park at 
Parsonstown, at a cost of £30,000, the adjustments consisting of a system of chains, 
pulleys, and counterpoising weights, so complete in all its parts, that the ponderous 
Instrument of 12 tons’ weight can be moved so as to point in any direction, and with 
almost as much precision as the ordinary equatorial of the observatory. The first addi- 
tion to the body of astronomical knowledge made by this telescope was the resolution of 
certain nebule, which had defied Herschel’s instrument, into groups of stars; next came 
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the discovery of numerous binary and trinary stars, and a description of the moon’s sur- 
face. This telescope, constructed under Rosse’s personal directions, is described in the 
Philosophical Transactions, He died in 1867, and a statue to his memory was erected in 
Parsonstown in 1876. . 


ROSSETTI, CuoriIsTINA GEORGINA, was born in London, Dec. 1880, daughter of 
the well-known commentator on Dante, and sister of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. She isthe 
author of Goblin Market, and other Poems, 1862 ; 1he Prince’s Progress, and other Poems, 
1866 ; Commonplace and short stories in Prose, 1870 ; Sing-Song, a Nursery Rhyme-book, 
1872; Speaking Likenesses, 1874; Annus Domini, a Prayer for each day of the Year, 
1874 ; Seek and Find; A Pageant, and other Poems, 1881 ; Called to be Saints; Letter and 
Spirit, and Time Fives. She d. in 1894. 

ROSSETTI, DanrE GABRIELE, son of Gabriele, distinguished as a thoughtful and 

werful painter, a graceful poet, and an elegant translator of early Italian poetry, was 
orn in London in 1828, and educated at King’s college, London. Asa painter, he ismore 
talked of than known, probably because his work was transferred into private collections 
as soon as taken from his studio, and without undergoing the publicity of exhibition. 
Although he had never exhibited at the Royal Academy, his pictures were occasionally 
sent by their proprietors to various public picture-galleries. Of these, his ‘‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,” a picture pervaded by earnest thought, and treated in a powerful, though strik- 
ingly unconventional manner, was exhibited in the galleries of the Royal Scottish academy 
in 1860-61, and may be taken asa good example of the artist’s manner. Of his other 
pictures, the chief are ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” and ‘‘ Beatrice Dead.” He contributed 
some fine drawings to an illustrated edition of Tennyson, which, although inadequately 
engraved, rank among the first of modern wood-cuts. These, like everything this artist 
produced, were strongly imbued with the spirit of the romantic period. Rossetti’s 
name was first brought prominently forward by his association with Millais and Holman 
Hunt in the ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite brotherhood.” (See PRE-RAPHAELITES). While time and 
experience modified the practice of some of the original pre-Raphaelites, Rossetti’s 
pictures continued to display the peculiarities of earlier days. As an author, Rossetti is 
well known by his Harly Italian Poets from Ciullo @ Aleamo to Dante Alighieri (1100-1200- 
1300) (Lond. Smith, Elder & Co., 1861). In this work the translator achieves the rare 
success of not only catching the spirit of Dante, but of rendering the great poet in his 
own meters, and with a marvelous fidelity of thought and phrase. In conjunction with 
his brother Wi1xu1AM, he edited Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, Pictor Ignotus (Lond. 
1863), left incomplete at the death of the compiler. Poems (1870) and Ballads and Sonnets 
(1881) added to Rossetti’s reputation. He d. 1882. 

Rossetti was not only a painter and author, but a man of thorough acquaintance with 
and high acomplishment in applied and decorative art. He was one of the foremost 
leaders in the resuscitation of Gothic art in England, both ecclesiastical and domestic.— 
His brother, WILLIAM MicHaEL Rossertt, (born, 1829), has earned a name as an accom- 
plished critical writer from his Criticism on the Poems and Ballads of Swinburne (1866), 
etc. In 1850 he was editor of The Germ, a magazine of poetry and art devoted to the 
furtherance of the views of the ‘‘ brethren,” and to the inculcation of their fundamental 
principle, which was direct study from nature herself, unfettered by the conventionali- 
ties of the ‘‘ antique” and ‘‘ academies.” —Another sister, Marra (born 1827, died 1876), 
was known as the author of an able study of Dante 

ROSSETTI, GABRIELE, a celebrated Italian author, was b. at Vasto in 1783, and came 
to England as a political refugee in 1824. Two years afterward he published the Comento 
Analitico on the Divina Commedia of Dante, in which he aimed to show that in the middle 
ages all the poets used a jargon under which they veiled their hatred of the papacy, and 
concealed the true religion under the form of a woman beloved by them. In conducting 
this argument he displayed amazing erudition. His opinions naturally excited a great 
deal of hostile criticism. Rossetti replied to his opponents with the work, Sullo Spirito 
Antipapale che Produsse la Riforma, e sulla Influenza che Esercito nella Letteratura di tutte 
? Europa e Principalmente @ Italia (1830). But this book did not convince them either, 
and then Rossetti sought to reduce to method his system, and published J/ Mistero delt 
Amor Platonico svelato (1840), and La Beatrice di Dante. Whatever may be thought of 
Rossetti, he has at least founded a new school of interpretation of Dante, and his par- 
tisans are numerous in Italy. His name is well known in the peninsula for his national 
poems, which have gained for him the title of the Italian Tyrtzeus. These are contained 
in the Dio e ? Uomo (1840); 11 Veggente in Solitudine (1846); L’ Arpa Hvangelica (1852); 
Poesie di Gabricle Rossetti (1847). He was professor of Italian literature in King’s college, 
London. He died in London in 1854, 


ROSSI, ERNESTO, Italian actor, was born at Leghorn in 1829, and studied law at 
the University of Pisa. Subsequently he entered a dramatic school, and after having 
appeared at Milan, Turin, and other Italian cities, went in 1855 with Mme. Ristori to 
Paris, where his masterly acting introduced to the French public the works of several 
Italian dramatists, notably Goldoni. After a like success in Vienna, he returned to 
Italy and founded a dramatic company. He appeared again in Le Cid in Paris in 1866 
on the occasion of the anniversary of Corneille. Having visited Spain and Portugal, 
he returned to Paris in 1875 and gave a series of Shakespearian representations with 
‘great success. He also played in London, and in the United States (1881). He has 
published Studti Drammatici and Quarant’ Anni di Vita Artistica, He retired from the stage 
in 1889, and d. 1896. 
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ROSSI, GiovANNI BATTISTA DE, b. Italy, 1822; studied archeology and early Chris- 
tian inscriptions under father Marchi. He has given an account of his discoveries in his 
Inscriptiones Christiane Urbis Rome septimo Seculo Antiquiores, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1861, and which is a collection of the Christian inscriptions to the number 


_ of over 11,000. His researches in the catacombs are also the basis of his Roma Sotterranea 


Cristiana, He edited the Bolletino di Archeologia, and was a member of the Berlin academy 
of inscriptions. He d. in 1894. 

ROSSI, PELLEGRINO, was b. of a noble family at Carrara in 1787. He carried on his 
studies at the university of Bologna. In 1812, being 25 years of age, he was appointed 
professor of law in that university. In 1815, king Murat having proclaimed Italian 
independence, Rossi sided with him. On the fall of Murat, Rossi was exiled. He took 
refuge at Geneva, where he was appointed professor of the science of law. ‘There he 
published Le Droit Pénal, u very learned work, which made him famous in France. In 
1833 Louis-Philippe called him to Paris, and appointed him professor of political econ- 
omy. ‘Then Rossi commenced the course Du Droit Constitutionnel, and the government, 
in order to reward the great publicist, naturalized him, and made him a member of the 
chamber of peers. Protected by Guizot, the prime-minister, Rossi was sent to Rome as 
ambassador in 1845. There he witnessed all the events of 1848 and took part in them, 
having again become an Italian subject after the fall of Louis-Philippe. When called to 
the ministry by Pius LX., Rossi wished to oppose the party favorable to the house of 
Savoy, and devised an alliance with the king of Naples, which had for its object a con- 
federation of Italian princes with the pope as their president. This roused the hatred of 
the Romans, and Rossi was stabbed by an unknown hand on Nov. 15, 1848. In 1860 
Luigi Carlo Farini decreed the publication of all the writings of Rossi, and that a bust of 
him should be given to the university of Bologna, where it was inaugurated with great. 
solemnity on April 27, 1862. Besides the Droit Pénal, Rossi published the Cowrs 
ad Economie Politique (1840); the Lettere @un Dilettante Politico sull Allemagna, sulla 
Francia, e sul? Italia (Florence, 1848); and left many inedited writings. 

ROSSINI, GioAccHIMO ANTONIO, the greatest composer of the present century for the 
Italian lyrical stage. He was born at Pesaro in 1792, the son of a horn-player in an 
orchestra of strolling players. At the age of fifteen, the countess Perticari, discovering his 
talent, sent him to study at the lyceum of Bologna, where he received instructions in 
counterpoint from padre Mattei. He was, however, principally self-taught, giving days 
and nights to the study of the great Italian and German masters. Passing over a few juven- 
ile efforts, his first important opera was J'ancredi, which was performed in Venice in 1813, 
and excited an extraordinary sensation throughout the musical world, raising its composer 
at once to the summit of fame. It was followed in succession by 1’ Italiana in Algeri (1818), 
Li Turco in Italia (1814); and Awrelianoin Palmira (1814); all inferior to Tancredi. In 1815 
Rossini was appointed musical-director of the theater of San Carlo at Naples; and while 
holding that position he continued to produce operas both at Naples and elsewhere. I@ 
Barbiere di Seviglia, the most popular of all his works, was produced at Rome in 1816, and 
said to have been composed in twenty days; it was followed by Ofel/o in the same year; 
and in 1817 appeared La Cenerentola at Rome, and La Gazza ladra at Naples. From thig 
time to the close of Rossini’s engagement at Naples in 1823, he wrote the operas of Mosé 
an Egitto, La Donna del Lago, Maometto Secondo (otherwise known as L’ Assedio di Corinto), 
and Zelmira. In 1823 he produced Semiramide, the most gorgeous of his operas, at 
Venice, and soon afterward left Italy. He first visited Paris, and then London, where 
he was received with great enthusiasm. Returning to Paris, he received from Charles 
X. the appointment of director of the Italian opera in Paris, and while there composed 
his Guillaume Tell (1829), which, though ill-constructed as a drama, ranks musically as 
high as any of his works. When the revolution of 1830 broke out, Rossini lost the man- 
agement of the Italian opera, but continued to live for some time in Paris; in 1836 he 
returned to Italy, where, with the exception of a visit to Paris, he principally resided 
till 1855. With Gudlawme Tell he may almost be said to have closed his career, having 
after it composed nothing of importance except his well-known Stabat Mater, a pretty 
and popular work more secular than sacred in its style of music. Large offers from the 
managers of opera-houses did not succeed in tempting him from his retirement. His statue 
was inaugurated at Pesaro in 1864, amid a large concourse of Italian statesmen and men 
of letters. In Rossini’s early works he developed with great felicity the type established 


-. by his Italian predecessors. These compositions are characterized by stirring melody, 


brilliant instrumentation, and a highly enjoyable vivacity. Guillaume Tell, though 
equally original, approaches far more nearly to the character of the German school. 
Much as Rossini’s music continues to be prized, only four of his forty operas composed 
from 1810 to 1829 have kept the stage. 2 Barbiere, Otello, La Gazza ladra, and Semira- 
mide. He died Nov., 1868. 


ROSSITER, THoMAS PRICHARD, 1817-71; born New Haven, Conn.; at an early age 
showed a taste for art. He studied with Jocelyn, a portrait painter of some note, and 
in 1838 began the painting of portraits as a profession. In 1840 he went to Rome and 
spent six years in study there and at other art centers of Europe. From 1853 to 1856 he 
was in Paris, and at the exposition of 1855 was awarded a gold medal. The latter part 
of his life was spent in Cold Spring on the Hudson. Besides many portraits he painted 
several historical and scriptural pictures. Among the best are ‘‘ The Jews in Captivity;’” 
‘**Miriam;’’ ‘‘ Joan of Arc in Prison;’’ and ‘‘ House of Washington.”’ 
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ROSS, Tor MAN of, a name given by Pope to John Kyrle, an English gentleman of 
great benevolence, who was born at Whitehouse, Gloucestershire, in the first half of the 
17th century. Kyrle received his appellation from having resided during the greater 
part of his life in the small town of Ross, Herefordshire. He there spent his time and 
fortune in building churches and hospitals, which procured for him the love and venera- 
tion of his contemporaries. Kyrle may be considered the Howard of his age; and War- - 
ton, in his Hssay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, has stated that he deserved to be 
celebrated beyond any of the heroes of Pindar. 

Pope, during his visits at the old mansion of Holm Lacy, the seat of viscount Scuda- 
more, near Ross, heard so much of Kyrle’s beneficence, that in his Moral Essays he cele- 
brates his praises under the name of the Man of Ross. We learn further, from the same 
poem, that the fortune of Kyrle was no more than £500 a year. Kyrle died in 1724, 
and was buried in the church of Ross. 


ROSSO ANTICO, the technical name for the red porphyry of Egypt. 


ROST, REINHOLD, was born Feb. 2, 1822, at Eisenberg, and educated at the Alten- ~ 
burg gymnasium and at the university of Jena, where he took his degree of Ph.D. in 
1847. He then went to London, and was appointed oriental lecturer in St. Augustine’s 
college, Canterbury, in 1850; secretary to the Royal asiatic society in 1863, and librarian 
to the India office in 1869. He made a descriptive catalogue of the palm leaf manuscripts .- 
belonging to the Imperial public library in St. Petersburg in 1852; edited Prof. H. N. 
Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, and on Sanskrit Literature (1859-65); a series 
of Sinplified Grammars (1882-88), ete. 


ROSTER (corrupted from register) is a fixed order preserved in military departments 
as the rotation in which individuals, companies, or larger bodies are called on to serve. 


ROS’TOCK, important t. and seaport of the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
stands in a flat, fruitful district on the Warnow, 9 m. from the mouth of that river in 
the Baltic, and 382 m. e.n.e. of Wismar. It is surrounded by ramparts and walls pierced 
by 12 gates, and has still a medizval aspect. ‘The university, founded in 1419, is attended 
by some 420 students, and has a library of 140,000 volumes. The handsome new uni- 
versity building is a renaissance structure in brick. In St. Mary’s church, a large build- 
ing dating from the 14th c., and possessing one of the finest organs in Germany, is the 
tomb of Grotius. St. Peter’s, dating from the 12th c., has a tower 420 ft. high. There 
are several squares, of which Bliicher’s square contains a colossal monument of the 
general of thatname. Manufactures of chemicals and tobacco, hardware, machinery, and 
carriages, are carried on. The exports are chiefly live stock, wool and flax. The imports 
are coal, iron, wine, herrings, petroleum, timber, etc. At the mouth of the Warnow 
is Warnemiinde, the port of Rostock, at which all vessels drawing up to 15 ft. can unload 
alongside the quay. Pop. of Rostock, ’95, with garrison, 49,689.—Rostock is of Slavic 
origin, and a shadowy glimpse of it is got in the 11th or 12th c., but the progress of 
commerce and other causes, chiefly political, rapidly Germanized it, and in 1218 it figures 
as wholly German. It was a member until 1630 of the old Hanseatic league, long ranked 
in importance with Liibeck, and still enjoys to a wonderful extent its ancient privileges 
—the municipal constitution of the town being even yet almost wholly republican. 


ROSTOF’, a t. of European Russia, on lake Nero in the government of Jaroslay, and 
one of the most ancient in the empire, being mentioned in the annals of 862. An 
important fair is held here, in which textiles, colors and groceries are exchanged. 
Rostof contains numerous factories, the chief manufacture being that of linen. Pop. 
91, 17,232. 

ROSTOF-ON-THE-DON, a district t. and seaport of s. Russia, in the government of 
Ekaterinoslav, stands high on the right bank, and at the head of the delta of the Don. 
It owes its origin to the foundation of the fortress of St. Dmetri here in 1749, since which 
time the progress of the town, owing to its advantageous situation at the head of the 
_ Caucasian railway has been so great that it is now the center of trade in s. Russia. Pop. 
97, 119,889. 


ROSTOPCHINE, FroporR VASSILEVITCH, Count, a Russian gen., directly descended 
from Genghis Khan, was born in the province of Orel, Mar. 23, 1763, and, after 
having filled for some time the office of page to Catharine II., entered the Russian 
military service as alieut. in the imperial guard. In 1784 he set out on a course of 
foreign travel, returning, obtained, through the powerful influence of some friends, 
the post of gentleman-of-the-chamber. Having the good fortune to be the first 
messenger to Paul of his accession to the throne, he was immediately (1796) created 
gen., a rise in rank speedily followed by the successive appointments of grand-marshal 
of the court, minister of foreign affairs, count (1799), and chevalier of all the Russian 
orders. Rostopchine possessed extraordinary influence over the mind of the half- 
witted monarch, and succeeded in preventing his vagaries from seriously affecting 
the government or religion of the empire; but he was repeatedly banished from court 
and almost immediately recalled, and it was during the last of these banishments (to 
Moscow) that the czar was murdered. The emperor Alexander seems to have disliked 
him, for Rostopchine remained in a state of banishment till May 1812, when, having 
need of the services of all his subjects, and knowing Rostopchine’s distinguished patroit- 
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ism, Alexander appointed him governor of Moscow. On the approach of the French 
Rostopchine, by extraordinary exertions, raised an army of 122,000 men fully equipped, 
but to his great chagrin was ordered to evacuate Moscow. Rostopchine has been 
unanimously branded by the French writers as the burner of Moscow, and for a long 
time this was generally credited in the west, till, in 1823, he published in his own 
defense, La Vérité sur ? Incendie de Moscou (Paris, 1823), in which he rebuts the charge, 
affirming that this barbarous action was due in part to the fervid patriotism of a few of 
the inhabitants, and in part to the violence and negligence of the French. At the same 
time he showed that the damage done to Moscow was much less than the estimate 
given by French and English writers, and that the Kremlin, which the French had 
attempted to blow up, had been in reality little injured. Rostopchine certainly set fire 
to his own mansion-house in the neighborhood, but no other act of incendiarism has 
been proved against him, the accusations published in the British Monitor (1822) having 
been triumphantly rebutted. He had succeeded in repairing much of the damage done 
to the city, and in re-collecting many of its former inhabitants, when, through a court 
intrigue, his dismissal from office was effected (August 380, 1814). Rostopchine accom- 
panied the emperor Alexander to the congress of Vienna, and subsequently (1817) retired 
to Paris, where he occupied himself in literary pursuits, and in forming a fine collection 
of pictures and books. In 1825 he returned to Russia, and died Jan. 30, 1826, at Mos- 
cow. His wife and one of his sons have made for themselves names in literature, and 
his daughter-in-law, the countess Eupox1A RosTopcHINE, is considered as one of the 
first poets of Russia. Rostopchine’s works, which include a number of historical 
memoirs, comedies, etc., in Russian and French, were collected and published at St. 
Petersburg in 1853. 


ROSTRUM (Latin, rodere, to gnaw, as applied to the beak or bill of a bird or ship). 
In ancient Rome the rostrum was the place appointed for the delivery of orations, 
pleadings, funeral harangues, etc., and its original position was on the Comitium or 
meeting-place of the people. 

In 44 B.c. it was rebuilt on a new site by Julius Cesar (q.v.). The ancient rostrum 
received its name in 838 B.c., when Camillus (q.v.) and Moenius were victorious at An- 
tium, and the beaks (rostra) of the ships captured were fastened to a platform already erect- 
ed on the Comitium for orators. Special rostra, called the Rostra Julia, were so called 
from the beaks of ships taken at Antium being affixed by Augustus (q.v.) to the temple 
he built in honor of Julius Cesar (q.v.). From the original rostrum Cicero delivered 

is Second and Third Catilinarian Orations, and some of the most important political 
struggles of Rome took place on the rostra of the Comitium—for example, the promul- 
gation of their laws by the Gracchi (q.v.). The Comitium was directly in front of the 
Forum (q.v.) Romanum, and on the side towards the Capitol was the Greecostasis, which 
was a platform arranged to accommodate the foreign ambassadors while listening to the 
harangues, 

When Julius Cesar in 44 B.c. removed the site of the rostra to the left of the Forum, 
the Greecostasis was probably removed also, and it is now seen in the curved, marble- 
faced platform, just behind the rostra, although some authors assert that it existed 
previously in its present position. The two platforms were united, forming ons 
continued marble-paved platform, to which access was given from the high ground in 
the rear. The bronze rostra, or beaks, of which there were two rows fastened to the 
marble front, nineteen below, and twenty in an upper row, were undoubtedly the original 
beaks from Antium moved from the old rostra. This platform was seventy-eight feet 
long, and eleven feet above the level of the Forum, consequently the beaks projected 
from the marble front below the speaker. Statues of Sulla (q.v.), Pompey (q.v.), two 
of Julius Cesar, and many others, adorned the platform, as this was a favorite method 
of decoration with the Greeks, and largely followed by their Roman imitators. 
Honorary statues of the Roman ambassadors had special p»sitions on the rostra at the 
Comitium, when they had been killed in foreign service, but it is supposed that these had 
been removed in Cicero’s lifetime. Later, the ghostly head and hands of the murdered 
Cicero were affixed to the rostra in 43 B.c., shortly after they were rebuilt, as this had 
been the custom during the reign of Marius (q.v.) and Sulla (q.v.), with the victims of 
the ay eat The term rostrum is now applied to any platform erected for public 
speaking. 


ROT is known in the south-western counties of England under the provincial names 
of bane, coa, or coathe. It consists in the maturation within the liver and biliary ducts 
of an entozoon, the distoma hepaticum, or fluke (q.v.). Although most frequent among 
sheep, it also occasionally attacks rabbits, hares, deer and cattle. Until of late years, the 
annual losses among the flocks of Great Britain were estimated at a million ; but in 
1809, 1824, 1830, and 1883 this large mortality is believed to have been doubled. During 
the wet winter of 1852-53, and again in the autumn of 1860, and early months of 1861, 
rot was extensively prevalent. Autumn and early winter are the periods of its most 
frequent occurrence. Close, damp weather, inducing a rapid growth of soft, luxuriant 
herbage, favors its development. The rising of the Nile is said to rot annually 
16,000 sheep. Low, damp, marshy situations, water-meadows, undrained lands, 
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especially when of a clayey, retentive consistence, furnish a large proportion of cases, 
The hay from such localities induces rot almost as readily as the fresh grass. Sheep 
grazed even for a few hours upon land subject to rot, or taking a single draught from an 
infected stagnant pool, may contract the disorder, most probably by swallowing the 
young flukes. From 15 to 40 days usually elapse before any serious consequences follow 
from the presence of the parasite. At first, indeed, digestion appears to be stimulated, 
and the sheep thrive rather better than before; but by and by they rapidly waste, their 
wool becomes dry, and easily detached, their bowels irregular, their skin and mucous 
membranes yellow, as is usually conveniently observed by examining the eye and its 
pearly caruncle, which in rot loses the brilliancy of health, and exhibits a dingy yellow 
hue. The body, after death, is soft, flaccid, and indifferently nourished; watery effusions 
are discovered underneath the jaws and in other dependent parts; the small quantities 
of unabsorbed fat have a dirty yellow color; the liver is soft and enlarged, and usually 
mottled with patches of congestion. In the thick and muddy bile, the flukes, with their 
myriads of spawn, float in variable numbers. 

The treatment of rot is seldom very satisfactory; and if the animals, when first 
affected, are in tolerable condition, no time should be lost in having them slaughtered. 
{f remedial measures are attempted, the sheep should be removed to a dry and sound 
situation, and liberally supplied with dry nutritive food. During the summerallow corn 
or cake with the grass; during the winter, when cases are most frequent, supply clover- 
hay, peas, or split beans, a little bruised linseed cake, and a few roots: pieces of rock-salt 
should also be laid about the ground for the patients to lick at. Medicines are seldom 
of much avail. Those most to be relied on are turpentine and powdered gentian in two- 
dram doses, given daily, beat up with an egg and a little milk, or with some linseed 
gruel. The turpentine, besides acting beneficially as a stimulant, doubtless also exer- 
cises a poisonous action on the flukes, whilst the gentian imparts tone to the irritable and 
relaxed bowels. The prevention of rot is usually effected by removing from the land all 
superfluous moisture by deep and thorough drainage. The improvement of unsound 
herbage may subsequently be expedited by dressings of lime, salt, soil, or composts of 
farm-yard manure and earth. On all suspicious grazings, beans and oats should for a 
time be given in moderate quantity, and access allowed to rock-salt. The Arab and 
Bedouin shepherds have for centuries recognized the importance of such measures, for, 
when their flocks became rotten from depasturing on the rank herbage that shoots up 
after the rising of the Nile, they often prevent serious loss by promptly transferring 
them to the desert, where the dry forage-plants are very rich in saline matters. The 
Australian flock-master likewise checks the complaint by promptly removing his sheep 
which have become tainted from the deep alluvial soils to the poorer upland ‘‘ salt-brash” 
countries. In like manner, the salt marshes of Cheshire, and the saltings left along our 
coasts by the tides, have long enjoyed a well-deserved celebrity in the prevention, and 
even in early cases in the cure, of sheep-rot. 


ROTA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, on the north side of the entrance of 
Cadiz bay. It cultivates vegetables, fruits, and wine. Pop. ’87, 7,857. 


ROTANG. See RATrTan. 


ROTA TION (Lat. rota). There is, perhaps, no elementary idea which has been the 
subject of so much popular misconception as that of rotation. This is probably due to 
the vagueness of the definitions commonly given. 

All motion that we can observe is relative; for instance, any fixed object on the 
earth’s surface has a certain motion relative to the earth’s axis, in consequence of the 
diurnal rotation; the earth itself has a certain motion relative to the sun, in consequence 
of its annual revolution; the sun has a certain motion relative to the so-called fixed stars; 
and it is possible that the whole stellar system may have a motion relative to something 
in space beyond its boundaries. Now, the motion of an object on the earth’s surface 
differs according to the way it is measured: a passenger sitting in a railway carriage is 
at rest if his motion relative to the carriage be considered; he has the same motion as the 
carriage if it be measured relative to the rails; and if the carriage were running from e. 
to w. along a parallel of latitude, so as to complete the circuit in 24 hours, he would be 
at rest relative to the earth’s axis. If, therefore, we wish to talk of absolute motion, it 
must be measured relative to FIXED points or directions; and in the violation of this obvi- 
ous condition lies the error most commonly met with. Thus, to show that the earth 
rotates about its axis, we may observe its motion relatively to the line joining it with the 
moon; and we observe that the moon comes to the meridian at intervals of (roughly) 25 
hours. Does the earth rotate in 25 hours? We know that it does not, and the error con- 
sists in treating as an adsolute rotation, a rotation measured relative to a line—that join- 
ing the earth and moon—which is itself turning. If we take the intervals of the sun’s 
crossing the meridian, we find 24 hours—a much closer approximation; but still 
not exact, because our line of reference—that joining the earth and sun—is slowly turn- 
ing. Would we have an absolute measure, we must choose a fixed line, or one so nearly 
fixed that its motion is absolutely insensible. Such is the line joining any fixed star with 
the earth, and the time of the earth’s absolute rotation about its axis is 23 56™ 4.09°—the 
interval between culminations of the same fixed star. The difference between absolute 
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and relative rotation in any planet gives rise to the difference between the stdereat 
and the solar day; and the planet’s year contains just one more of the former than of the 
latter. 

Now, suppose for a moment that the earth were to revolve only 34, part as fast as 
it now does, there would be one sidereal day in the year, and there would be no solar day 
at all—in other words, there would be no rotation of the earth with reference to the line 
joining it with the sun; that is, the earth would turn always the same side to the sun; 
yet it would be adsolutely rotating about its axis once ina year. This is the case which 
we observe in the moon’s motion relative to the earth, and we see at once that the moon 
must rotate absolutely—that is, with reference to fixed directions in space—in the exact 
time in which she completes one revolution about the earth. Those who say the moon 
does not rotate on her axis make precisely the same mistake as those who fancied that 
the earth is immovable, and that moon, sun, and stars revolve about it every day. There 
is a physical cause for this peculiarity in the moon’s motion, which leads to very impor- 
tant consequences with reference to the future of the solar system. See Trpzs. 

Several elementary theorems regarding rotation may now be enunciated; but the 
proofs, though very simple, will be given merely in outline. Any displacement what- 
ever given to a plane figure in its own plane—as to a 
sheet of paper lying on a table—is equivalent to a 
single rotation about a definite axis. Let A, B be 
any two points of the figure, and let them be dis- 
placed to A’, B’ respectively. Join AA’, BB’, and 
bisect them in @ and 0b by perpendiculars meeting in 
O. Then, it is easy to show that (1.) OA’ = OA, 
OB’ = OB, and therefore O is the same point of the 
plane figure in its first and second positions. (2.) 
Z AOA'= Z BOB’, and. is therefore the angle 
through which the whole has turned about the point 
O. If AA’ and BB’ are parallel, this construction 
fails; but in this case, if AB and A’B’ do not inter- 
sect, the motion is simply one of translation: if they 
do intersect, the point of intersection is the axis. 

- Any number of successive rotations about different points constitute, of course, a dis- 
placement, and are therefore reducible to one rotation. 

Two equal and opposite rotations about different points give rise to a mere translation. 

The first two of these propositions are true of figures on a sphere as well as on a 
plane surface; for the figure above has only to be drawn with great circles instead of 
straight lines, and the proof applies letter for letter. Only, here, the first case of excep- 
tion cannot occur, because two great circles must intersect. Hence it follows that if the 
center of a sphere be fixed, any displacement whatever is equivalent to a rotation about 
some axis; that is, after any motion whatever of a rigid body, one point of which is fixed, 
there is always one line of particles which remains undisturbed. [This simple proposi- 
tion has been found very hard to believe, even by men of considerable intelligence. | 
Hence rotations about any number of axes passing through the same fixed point may be 
compounded into one; and, generally, any motion whatever of a rigid body may be 
decomposed into two, one of which is a motion of translation of some chosen point, 
and the other rotation about some axis through that point. Thus, in the case of the 
moon, we have a motion of translation of its center in its orbit, and one of rotation 
about its axis; or we may combine them into a single rotation in the period of a lunar 
month about a fixed axis passing through the earth’s center. 

Again, any displacement of a plane figure in its plane, or of a spherical figure on a 
sphere, may be produced by the rolling of a curve fixed in the figure upon another fixed 
on the plane or sphere. Hence, the most general motion of a body with reference to one 
point, consists in the rolling of a cone fixed in the body upon another fixed in space, 
their vertices being at the chosen point. To this, when the cones in question are right 
circular cones, belong the precesseon (q.v.) and nutation (q.v.) of the earth and of a top, , 
the evolutions of an ill-thrown quoit, etc. 


ROTA'TION oF CROPS. The plants, like the animalsof the farm, differ much in their 
habits, and in the different sorts of food on which they subsist. The broad-leafed clovers, 
turnips, and mangold abstract from the air a large proportion of the materials of their | 
growth; whilst the narrower-leafed grains and grasses, especially if their seeds are 
ripened, partake more largely of mineral food withdrawn from the soil. The cereals 
require for their healthy nutrition large supplies of phosphoric acid and silica; legumi- 
nous plants devour a large share of lime; turnips, carrots, and clover take up a great 
amount of potash. Corn-crops, occupying the ground during the greater part of the 
year, favor the growth of weeds; well-tended root-crops, on the other hand, afford better 
opportunity for deep culture, for the extirpation of weeds, for the convenient applica- 
tion of manures; whilst, being in great part consumed on the land, they raise its fertility. 
Mainly from such considerations, the farmer of arable land is led to grow a succession of 
dissimilar plants, or, in other words, to adopt a rotation of crops. ‘The cereals exhaust- 
ing the farm, on account of their ripened seeds being sold off, are generally alternated 
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with fallow, root, or cleansing crops, or with beans and peas, which occupy a kind of 
intermediate position between the cereals and the roots; while clovers or grasses are 
taken at intervals of six or eight years. The rotation most suitable for a particular farm 
is, however, greatly modified by various circumstances, and especially by the nature of 
the soil, climate, markets, available supplies of extra manures, amount of live stock 
kept, etc. That course of cropping is evidently the most desirable which will economi- 
cally secure, with thorough cleanness of the soil, a high and increasing state of fertility. 


ROTATION, MAGNETISM or. This was discovered by Arago in the years 1824-25. 
He observed that when a magnetic needle was made to oscillate immediately above a 
copper plate, it came sooner to rest than it did otherwise. The oscillations were made 
in the same time as when away from the plate, but they were less in extent; the plate 
seemed thus to act as a damper to the motions of the needle. This being the action of 
the plate at rest on the needle in motion, Arago reasoned that the needle at rest would 
be influenced by the plate in motion. Experiment confirmed his opinion. He made a 
copper disk revolve with great rapidity under a needle, resting on a bladder placed 
immediately above it, and quite unconnected with it, the middle of the needle being 
placed above the center of the disk. As expected, the needle deflected in the direction 
of the motion of the disk. The deflection of the needle increased with the rapidity of 
the motion, and when it reached a sufficient amount, the needle no longer remained in 
a fixed position, but turned round after the disk. This action of the revolving disk was 
attributed to what was then called the ‘‘magnetism of rotation,” and the name has since 
been retained. 

The explanation of this phenomenon was first made by Faraday (1832). He found 
it to arise from the reaction of currents, induced in the plate in motion by the magnet. 
The accompanying figure illustrates the electrical condition of the plate. PP is the 

late, rotating in the direction indicated by the arrow; 

S is the needle; and the lines with the arrow-heads nS 
indicate the general direction of the currents induced by — 
rotation under the magnet in the plate. There are two 
complete circuits on each side of the disk, coinciding in 
the middle, and taking the direction CC. It is the con- 
jomed current which affects the needle; it runs in a P 
direction a little in advance of the needle, as the induc- : 
tive power of the magnet takes some time to act. As 
the induced current lies below the needle, the deflection 
(according to Ampere’s rule, see GALVANISM) takes 
place in the direction of the motion of the disk. When 
cuts are made in the disk in the line of the radii, it 
loses almost entirely its disturbing power; the currents Fie 
formed in the whole disk can no longer take place, and we 
those formed in the various sectors are weak in comparison; by filling up the vacant 
spaces with solder, the power is nearly restored to it. As is to be expected, the effect 
of the revolving plate depends on the conducting power of the material of which it is 
made. It is owing to its high conducting power that copper is so much used in these 
experiments; hence, also, it is that copper should be so much used in the construction 
of magnetic apparatus. A copper compass-box, for instance, is not only desirable, from 
its being free from iron, but it acts as a damper to bring the needle quickly to rest when 
disturbed. 

The magnetism of rotation is only one of a large class of phenomena in which the 
motion, either of a magnet or of a conductor near it, induces an electric current in the 
conductor. We may here quote two experiments which may be looked upon as the 
converse of the magnetism or rotation. In the first experiment, a small cube of copper 
is hung by a thread to a frame, and placed between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet; the cube is sent into rapid rotation by the twist on the thread, previously given 
it; it is instantly brought to a halt, when the current is allowed to circulate in the coils 
of the magnet, and it begins its motion again when the current is turned off. In the 
second experiment, a disk of copper is made to rotate rapidly between the poles of an 
electro-magnet, by means of a handle and intervening wheel-works turned by the experi- 
menter. When the current invests the soft iron poles with magnetism, the disk, moving 
freely before, appears suddenly to meet with an unseen resistance, and the rotation con- 
tinues slowly or not at all. If persisted in, the rotation causes the disk to rise in tempera- 
ture, the rise being proportionate, acccording to Foucault, to the square of the velocity 
of rotation. These and all similar phenomena illustrate a law that holds universally in 
magnetic induction, and was first enunciated by Lenz: When a current is induced by the 
motion of a magnet or conductor, the inductive action tends to develop in the conductor a cur- 
rent in such a direction that its action will be to oppose the motion producing it. Thus, in 
the last experiment, the part of the disk approaching the poles has a current developed 
in it which repels them, and the part leaving the poles, has a current induced in it which 
attracts them. The approach of the one part and the departure of the other are 
equally opposed by the currents induced in them, The same mode of explanation 
applies to the other experiments referred to. 
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ROTATO’RIA, or RotrreRA, popularly known as WHEEL-ANIMALCULES, derive their 
name from the Latin word rota, a wheel. They have received these names on account 
of the apparent rotation of certain disk-like ciliated organs which surround the mouth. 
Although some of the larger forms may be detected with the naked eye, they are asa 
class microscopical. They are widely diffused over the surface of the earth, inhabiting 
both salt and fresh water, and occurring in all climates. There has been much discussion 
as to their true place in nature. Ehrenberg regarded them as infusoria, and Dujardin 
adopted a similar view. There is, however, no doubt that their organization is far more 
complex than that of the infusoria, and the main question of dispute at the present aay is 
whether they are most closely allied to the worms or to the crustaceans. Huxley main- 
tains that they form a link connecting the echinoderms with the nematoid (or thread) 
worms, and that they constitute the lowest step-of the echinoderm division of the 
annelida; while Leydig endeavors to show that on various anatomical, physiological, 
snd embryological grounds they more nearly resemble crustaceans than worms, and 
proposes to call them ciliated crustaceans. Science is indebted to Leeuwenhoek for the 
discovery of this remarkable class of animals. In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1702 he described one of the commonest of these animals, now known as rotifer vulgaris, 
his attention having been especially directed toward its power of retaining its vitality 
after more or less complete desiccation—a fact which has been since confirmed by many 
other observers, and which is noticed in the article on DoRnMANT ViTauiry. The rota- 
toria have usually an elongated form, and are in most cases covered with a smooth hard 
skin, which is thrown into folds by the contractions of the subcutaneous tissue. The 
animal consists of a head and body. The body usually terminates in a prolongation 
which, till recently, was termed the tail, but which is now known as the foot, and into 
which the intestines are never prolonged. The foot is composed of muscular and gland- 
ular structures, and often terminates in a pair of forceps, by which the animal can 
attach itself to leaves, etc. The body generally presents six segments, which are more 
or less distinctly marked in different genera. The head presents the characteristic rota- ~ 
tory organs and the mouth, which always lies in the midst of them, so as to receive 
particles drawn in by their whirlpool action. It is by means of these organs that they 
swim freely about, revolving on their axis, or when at rest producing vortex-like dis- 
turbances of the water. The form, number, and arrangement of these organs varies 
extremely in different genera, and has been made a basis of classification by Ehrenberg 
and others. The rotatory organ may be single, double, or multiple. It often consists of 
a disk supported by a pedicel, on whose borders are successive rows of regularly arranged 
cilia, the motion of which gives the appearance of rotation to the disk itself. In the 
genera floscularia and stephanoceros these organs undergo peculiar modifications. In the 
former there are five or six button-like proeesses about the mouth, covered with very 
long bristles, which move feebly and scarcely give rise to vortices; while in the latter 
the rotatory apparatus consists of five tentacle-like ciliated processes, and the animal thus: 
closely resembles the polyzoa (q.v.). The ciliated rotatory organs, unlike ordinary vol- 
atile cilia, are entirely under the animal’s control. The digestive apparatus differs 
extremely in the two sexes, which are always distinct in these animals. In the female 
the digestive apparatus is well developed, consisting of a mouth opening into a muscular 
pharynx, which has two horny masticating organs which move laterally upon each other. 
The pharyngeal masticating apparatus is of a roundish form, and is composed of two 
jaws having one or several teeth, which are brought together laterally by the action of 
special muscles. For further information on the subject the reader is referred to a very 
exhaustive memoir by Mr. Gosse, ‘‘On the Structure, Functions, and Homologies of 
the Manducatory Organs of the Class Rotifera,” in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1856. Succeeding the pharynx is a narrow esophagus, which leads into a dilated 
stomach, from which proceeds an intestine, which opens externally by an anus. In all 
the males that have been hithertu discovered there is an entire absence of digestive 
organs, a rudimentary pharynx being the most that is ever observed. The nervous 
system in the rotatoria consists of a cerebral ganglion, with filaments radiating from it. 
No heart or vessels have been discovered but the respiratory organs are well developed. 
The sexual organs of the female are better known than those of the male. The ovary 
is round or oval, usually lies by the side of the stomach, and the oviduct proceeding 
from it usually opens into the cloaca. The ovaries only develop a few eggs at atime, and 
the nearly mature eggs may be readily observed in the body of the animal when examined 
‘under the microscope. These animals produce two distinct kinds of eggs, which are 
similar in their primary formation, but which differ in their ultimate destiny—namely, 
thin-shelled summer eggs and thick-shelled winter eggs. The young are liberated from 
the former immediately after their discharge, while they remain unhatched in the latter 
during the winter weatber. As far as has hitherto been observed, the males, which are 
much fewer in number than the females, are developed only from summer eggs. Ex- 
cept in regard to their being totally devoid of a stomach or intestine, and in relation 
to the sexual organs (which in the male have been carefully examined by Mr. Gosse in 
his memoir On the Dicecious Character of the Rotifera,” in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1857), the organization of the males is similar to that of the females. The 
sexes are, however, so unlike that they would be taken for widely remote genera if 
their actual hatching had not been observed; the males and the eggs from which they 
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spring being much smaller than the females and the eggs from which they are pro- 
duced. (In brachionus amphiceros, the female eggs were ;15 in. in length, while the 
male eggs were only y4,). The length of a female brachionus dorcas an hour after birth 
was ;; in., while the diameters of the empty shell were only ;4, X s}y in.—a mar- 
velous increase in so short a period. ‘‘ Whether,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ certain individ- 
uals produce only male and others only female young, or whether separate impreg- 
nations are required for the production of the separate sexes, I do not know; but from 
all my observations I gather that the development of the one sex never takes places 
coetaneously with that of the other; for male and female eggs are never seen attached 
to the same parent, and the immature eggs in the ovary invariably develop themselves 
into the same sex as those which are already extruded. The duration of life in the male 
is always very brief; I have never been able to preserve one alive for twenty-four hours. 
Their one business is to impregnate the females, and for this momentary occupation no 
supply of loss by assimilation of food is wanted, and hence we can understand the lack 
of the nutritive organism.” 


ROTCHE Mergulus or Cephus, a genus of the auk family (alcade), separated from 
the true auks, on account of the thick, short, and indistinctly grooved bill. The Common 
RotcouE (M. or C. melanoleucus, or M. alle, formerly alca alle), known also as the LirrLe 
Auk, SEA Dove, DovEKIn, and GREENLAND Dove, is about the size of a large pigeon; 
its general color is black, but the belly is white, and there is a white mark upon each 
wing. It is very abundant in the arctic seas, and immense flocks are seen on the coasts 
of Greenland, Spitzbergen, Melville island, etc. It is, however, truly oceanic in its 
habits, and scarcely visits the land except during the breeding season. Though com- 
paratively rare on the British coast, it is pretty frequently seen in the Orkneys. 


ROTHE, RicHarpD, one of the first speculative divines of Germany, was b. at Posen 
in 1799, and became successively member, professor, director, and ephorus of the theo- 
logical seminary of Wittenberg. In 1837 he was nominated professor of theology at 
the university of Heidelberg, which in 1849 he exchanged for Posen. In 1854, however, 
he removed again to Heidelberg. Vigorous grasp and independence of thought were his 
chief characteristics, but he never formed a school, in the strict sense of the term. One 
of his well-known works is the System of Theological Ethics, or Moral Theology—a com- 
plete system of speculative theology or theosophy. This work is to show that religious 
truth is not a series of disputable propositions, but a divine morality; in a word, to trans- 
late the scholastic dialect of the creeds back into the living language of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Another remarkable book of his is the Beginnings of the Christian Church, 
which, by the peculiarity of ‘‘ stand-point” assumed by the author regarding church and 
state, evoked many fierce counter treatises, like Baur’s On the Origin of Hpiscopacy. 
Rothe died at Heidelberg in 1867. His lectures on Dogmatik were published in 1870; 
Sermons, in 1872; and Qudet Hours (Stille Stunden), the same year. 


RO’THENBURG AN DER TAU’BER, a city of Bavaria, on the Tauber, 30 m. s.s.e. of 
Wiirzburg. It was made an imperial free city in 1172; suffered in the peasants’ revolt 
in 1525 and also in the Thirty Years’ war. Pop. ’95, 7190, who manufacture gold and 
silver ware, agricultural implements, etc. 


ROTH’ERHAM, a mun. borough and market-town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
6m. e.n.e. of Sheffield, is situated on the slope of a hill on the right bank of the Don, 
immediately below the junction of that river with the Rother. The Free Grammar- 
school, founded in 1584 and restored in 1858, and the court-house are handsome build- 
ings. There is also an Independent seminary. On the other side of the Don lies 
Masborough, the birthplace of the poet Elliott. In the neighborhood are numerous coal 
and iron mines, which furnish materials for the manufactures, the chief of which are 
stoves, grates, glass, pottery, soap, and cordage. Pop. ’91, 42,100. The union poor- 
‘ house, completed in 1839, *is a spacious structure. 

In the vicinity of Rotherham are Roche abbey, erected in 1147, the masonry of which 
is still in a perfect state, and Conisborough castle, a massive ancient stronghold, men- 
tioned in Scott’s Lvanhoe. 


ROTH’ERMEL, PETER FREDERICK, b. Penn., 1817; studied land-surveying, afterward 
. painting. He began to paint portraits about 1840. He made a continental tour 1856-57. 
During this time he painted his ‘* St. Agnes,’’ now at St. Petersburg. His best-known 
works are ‘‘ Patrick Henry before the House of Burgesses;’’ ‘‘ De Soto discovering the 
~ Mississippi; ’’ ‘*‘ Christian Martyrs in the Colosseum;”’’ ‘‘ Columbus before Isabella the 
- Catholic; ’’ and ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysburg.’’ He d. in 1895. 


ROTHE'SAY, a royal burgh, seaport, and favorite watering-place of Scotland, capital 
of the county of Bute, is beautifully situated on the n.e. shore of the island of that name, 
at the head of a deep bay, 40 m. w. of Glasgow by the river Clyde. The bay offers safe 
anchorage in any wind, and is spacious enough to contain the largest fleet. Owing to 
its numerous excellent schools and seminaries, hotels, shops, and warehouses, Rothesay 
presents all the advantages of a town, while the beautiful bay and the charming scenery 
of the island render it a favorite resort for sea-bathing and summer residence. The 
sheltered position and the extreme mildness of the climate have made it the resort of 
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large numbers of invalids, especially such as are affected with pulmonary disease. Fish- 
ing is the employment of a number of the inhabitants, and ship-building is carried 
on to a small extent, and at the pier nearly all the Clyde steamers to and from the West 
Highlands regularly touch. The harbor is commodious and solidly built. Pop, ’91, 
9108. which increases indefinitely during the bathing season. Within recent years, a 
very handsome promenade has been constructed. There is an excellent hydropathic 
establishment, and also an aquarium. In the middle of the town are the ruins of 
Rothesay castle, which first receives historical mention in 1263. It has remained in ruins 
since 1685. 

ROTHSCHILD, MryYER ANSELM, baron of the Austrian empire, was b. in the Jews’ 
Alley, Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1748, and d. in 1812. He was brought up to be a 
priest of the Hebrew faith. Being aman of good character, he was employed by the 
senate to raise a loan in order to save Frankfort from pillage by the French republican 
army. He obtained a loan from the landgrave (afterward elector) of Hesse-Cassel. 
The landgrave acquired immense sums by selling his subjects to fight for England and 
France. Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, pronounced the forfeiture of his estates, 
and a French army was on the march to his capital. He had accumulated in his palace 
vaults about a million sterling in silver, and sending for Rothschild to Cassel, he offered 
him the free use of the treasure, without interest, if he would convey it to a place of 
safety. With the aid of his Jewish friends, Rothschild succeeded in secreting the 
money, and thus saved it from the hands of the French. At this time he had five sons, 
three of whom—Anselm, Nathan, and Solomon—being grown up, he associated with 
himself in business. ANSELM remained with him at Frankfort. NATHAN came to 
England in 1800, where he acted as agent for his father, first at Manchester, in the pur- 
chase of Manchester goods for the Continent. He then removed to London, where by 
the agency of his father large sums of money were placed at his disposal, and invested 
by him with so much judgment that his capital multiplied with great rapidity. He 
was appointed, by the interest of the landgrave, agent for the payment of the £12,000, 000 
sterling which, by the treaty of Toeplitz, Great Britain stipulated to pay to her German 
allies. A large profit accrued to the house by this transaction. Previous to Rothschild’s 
death (which occurred in Sept., 1812) he saw his five sons securely established as the 
monarchs of European finance—Anselm in Frankfort, Nathan in London, Solomon in 
Vienna, James in Paris, and Charles in Naples; all united in the wealthiest copartner- 
ship of the present or probably any other age. Nathan, in London, is said to have 
known the result of the battle of Waterloo several hours before the English govern- 
ment, and the knowledge is said to have been worth £200,000 to him. The loans . 
contracted by the firm during the great war with France were not more remarkable for 
their magnitude than their success. They never took a bad loan in hand, and hardly 
any good loans fell into other hands. In addition to their five principal establishments 
they have agencies in many other cities both of the old and new world. On two or 
three occasions the Rothschilds have successfully exerted themselves to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Their losses from the French revolution in 1848, and from the de- 
preciation in the funds and securities which followed the subsequent disturbances in 
various capitals of Europe, were estimated at the enormous figure of £8,000,000 sterling 
—a wild estimate, but proving the popular belief in the immense resources of the firm. 
Nathan, after his father’s death, was considered the chief of the family. The emperor 
of Austria made him a baron of the empire in 1822. He died in 1886, at Frankfort. 
whither he had been called by the marriage of his eldest son, Lionel, to his cousin Char- 
lotte, daughter of the baron Charles. Anselm, Solomon, and Charles all died in 1855, the 
first-named dying childless at Frankfort, and leaving a fortune valued at from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 florins. James died in 1868.—Baron LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, eldest son 
of Nathan, and head of the London house, was born in London in 1808, and educated 
at Gottingen. He was early initiated by his father into the business of the firm, and 
successfully applied himself to extend its colossal operations. He was elected for 
London in 1847, 1849, 1852, and 1857, and at each election claimed to take the oaths and 
his seat in the house of commons. The latter words of the oath—“ on the true faith of 
a Christian”—he insisted upon omitting, ‘‘as not being binding on his conscience.” 
He was then desired to withdraw from the house, and patiently awaited the fate of the 
bill of Jewish emancipation, which usually passed the commons, and was rejected by 
the upper house. In 1858 he was placed on a committee which was to hold a conference 
with the house of lords, and this was virtually the means of establishing Jewish eman- 
cipation. The commons sent up another bill, and a general belief prevailed that if it 
were, like the rest, thrown out by the lords, Jewish members would be admitted by © 
resolution of their own house, instead of by act of parliament. The lords gave way, 
merely taking measures to prevent the admission of Jews into the upper chamber. 
Baron Rothschild thereupon (July, 1858) took the oaths and his seat. He sat till 1868, 
when he was rejected, but was re-elected in 1869; and lost his seat in 1874. He died 
June 3, 1879. 

ROTHSCHILD, ALFRED CHARLES DB, second son of the late Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild, was born July 20, 1842, and educated at Cambridge. He is a member of the firm 
of N. M. Rothschild and Sons, a director of the Bank of England, and consul-general for 
the Austrian Empire. He is an enthusiastic collector of works of art. 
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ROTHSCHILD, Baron FERDINAND JAMES DE, son of Baron Aurelius de Rothschild, 
was born in Paris, Dec. 19, 1839, and educated in Vienna. He has lived for many years 
in England, became member of Parliament for Aylesbury in 1885, and was re-elected the 
next year. He was also made High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1884. His houses 
are filled with works of art, to which he is passionately devoted. 


ROTHSCHILD, NarHAnirEL Mayer pk, first Lord Rothschild, eldest son of Baron 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, was born in London, Nov. 8, 1840, and educated at King’s 
College School, London, and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was elected Liberal mem- 
ber for Aylesbury in 1865, and retained his seat until 1885, when he was created a pcer. 
He is head of the London banking firm of N. M. Rothschild & Sons, and is, like most of 


his eae devoted to the collection of works of art, of which he has assembled a large 
number. 


ROTIFERA, See RoraTortia. 


ROTTECK, KARL WENZESLAUS RODECKER VON, 1775-1840; b. Freiburg, Germany; 
educated for the bar, and a professor in the Freiburg university. He became interested 
in politics, joined the liberals, and wrote pamphlets against standing armies and on the 
powers of represertative bodies. In 1819 he represented the university in the legisla- 
tive council of the Baden states. He lost his professorship on account of his political 
opinions, but in 1840 was reappointed. His great work on the world’s history, A//- 
gemeine Weltgeschichte (1830-384) was very popular in Germany, and has been translated 
into many languages. 


ROTTEN ROW is a road in Hyde Park, London, used only by equestrians. It is a 
mile and a half in length, is some ninety feet in width, and is separated from the fash- 
ionable drive of London by a walk and a strip of beautiful green turf. The name is 
supposed to be a corruption of Route de Roi or King’s Drive, because it was formerly a 
part of the old royal route from the palace at Westminster to the royal hunting grounds. 
Birdcage Walk, Constitution Hill and Rotten Row formerly constituted one long drive 
that was reserved for royalty. 


ROTTEN-STONE, a mineral consisting chiefly of alumina, with about 10 per cent. of 
carbonaceous matter, and a little silica. It is supposed to be formed by decomposition 
of shale. It is found in Derbyshire, England, in Wales, and near Albany, in the state 
of New York. It is brown; either grayish, reddish, or blackish. It is soft, and easily 
scraped to powder, and is well-known to housewives, being much used for cleaning and 
polishing brass and other metals. 


ROTTERDAM (dam or dike of the Rotte), after Amsterdam, the most important com- 
mercial city in the Netherlands, is situated at the confluence of the Rotte with the Maas, 
in the province of South Holland 45 m. s.s.w. of Amsterdam. It forms a triangle with 
the apex to the n. and the base stretching along the river, ships from all parts of the 
world discharging their cargoes in front of the Boompjes, asplendid quay of 14m. shaded 
with trees. The Hoog straat, built on the dam or dike formed to repel inundations, 
divides the city into the Binnenstad and Buitenstad, the former being n. of that line, the 
latter extending southward to the Maas. The new quarter, Willemsquade, with its fine 
houses, has grown up since 1860 on ground gained from the river Maas. Broad canals or 
havens, full of shipping, cut the Buitenstad into islands, and lofty houses face the quays 
on either side. The largest canals are the Leuvenhaven and Oudehaven, which trend 
inward from the Maas, and the Scheepmakershaven, Wijnhaven, Blaak, Haringvliet, 
and Nieuwhaven, parallel with the river. These canals admit vessels of 1000 tons, while 
a ship canal now cuts the island of Voornin two. Pop. ’94, 234,916 of which about one- 
third were Catholics. 

The industries are varied, including sugar-refining, gin-distilling, the making of 
liqueurs, beer-brewing, iron-founding, soap-boiling, the manufacture of chocolate, 
clocks, cigars, furniture, shipbuilding, etc. There are large works of the Netherlands 
steamboat company, at Feijnoord. The shipping trade is extensive, for this is one of 
the largest markets in the world for grain, coffee, tobacco, indigo and petroleum. ‘The 
petroleum docks are on the left bank of the Meuse. Rotterdam is one of the chief con- 
tinental ports of emigration, whence sail annually from 5,000 to 15,000 persons, most of 
them to the United States. 

Refined sugar is extensively exported. Large quantities of butter, cheese, yeast, 
flax, and fruits are annually sent to Great Britain; also immense numbers of cattle, 
calves, swine, and sheep. 

Rotterdam has railway communication with the other cities of the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. It is about 14 m. from the mouth of the Maas, the great com- 
mercial highway between the open sea and the Rhine provinces of Prussia. The schools 
are good and subsidized by the municipality. There is one gymnasium, two high schools, 
one blind asylum, a medical school, an institute for the liberal arts, a grammar school 
called the Erasmus; and several institutions for sciences, architectural drawing, and 
music. The medical school has an anatomical museum; the Batavian society possesses 
a good collection of instruments, books, and models. The museum Boijmans, with 
many valuable paintings and works of art, was destroyed by fire in 1863. The exchange, 
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built in 1722, is a plain rectangular building of hewn stone. The zoological gardens are 
among the finest inthe world. The St. Laurence church, built at the end of the 15the., 
is a spacious building, resting on 14 Gothic pillars, and ornamented with a high trun- 
cated tower, the top of which is reached by 326 steps. It has a splendid organ, and . 
several beautiful marble monuments, in honor of De Witt, admiral Kortenaar, and other . 
distinguished men. A bronze statue of Erasmus stands on the great market, and the . 
house in which he was born is pointed out in the Breede Kerk straat, which leads to the 
great church. The city has been added to and improved, so as to avoid, as far as pos- | 
sible, the hindrances to the navigation which are caused by the sandbanks at the mouth ° 
of the Maas. Vessels drawing 22 ft. can reach the city at low tide by the New Water- 
way, and the canal cut through the Hook of Holland to the sea. Rotterdam has regu- - 
lar steamship lines with ports on the Rhine, Hamburg, Havre, London, New York, etc. ° 


ROTTI, or LOTE, an island in the Indian archipelago, belonging to the Dutch, lies to 
the s.w. of Timor, of which it is an administrative dependency. A Dutch commissioner 
at Baa in the north has the charge of the island. It is between 10° 39’ and 10° 56’ s. lat., 
and 122° 57’ and 123° 29’ e. long.; pop. est. 80,000. Its greatest length, from e. to w.,is . 
36 m., and the breadth from Termano on the n., to Tilly on the s., about 11 miles. 
The only sheltered anchorage is in Cyrus bay in thes.e. The surface, though hilly, is 
nowhere more than 800 ft. above the sea, and the fertile soil produces a rich vegetation. 

The most valuable product is the lontar palm, the wine or juice of which forms a 
leading article of food. Next in importance is the gabang tree, which bears large quan- 
tities of fruit, in size and shape like apricots, the fiber yielding a good tow, and the pith 
a sort of sago. Cocoanut, plantain, banana, and mango-trees are abundant. There is 
a great variety of timber trees, as beautiful ebony, mahogany, and several sorts well 
adapted for shipbuilding. The Rottinese plant millet, tobacco, rice, indigo, etc. There 
are many buffaloes, sheep, goats, swine, deer, fowls, etc. Edible nests, trepang, tortoise- 
shell, and wax are articles of export. Horses, swine, palm-wine, syrup, sugar, wool, 
and native sailcloth are exported to Timor. 

The Netherlands’ missionary society have made considerable progress in Christianiz- . 
ing the natives, who are a fine-looking race, originally, it is thought, from Java. See 
Land en Zeetogten in Nederlands Indié, by Johannes Olivier; Reis door den Indischen | 
Archipel, by L. J. van Rhijn. 


ROTTLERA, a genus of trees of the natural order ewphorbiacee, with a 3 to 5 parted 
calyx, no corolla, 80 to 40 stamens springing from the convex receptacle, and a 2 to 4 coc- 
cous capsule, each portion having one seed. The species are rather small trees, found in 
India and other tropical parts of Asia. &. tetracocca grows in Sylhet, and yields a hard 
and valuable timber. A. tinctoria is a native of India, from the Coromandel coasts to 
the northern forests. Its capsules are covered with short stiff hairs, which, when 
rubbed off, have the appearance of a fine red powder, are used in India for dyeing silks 
scarlet and orange, and form an article of commerce in that country. Professor Ander- 
son of Glasgow has examined this dye-stuff, and in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
for April, 1855, has stated his opinion that it merits the attention of silk-dyers. The 
color which it yields is of great beauty and great stability. 


ROTTMANN, Kart, 1798-1850, German landscape painter, the founder of a distinct 
style in the painting of landscapes. His works were greatly admired by King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, who commissioned him to paint in fresco in the arcade of the Hofgarten at 
Munich, a series of twenty-eight Italian landscapes. These are regarded by some as 
masterpieces of historical landscape painting. 


ROTWEIL, a small t. of Wiirtemberg, on a declivity on the left bank of the upper 
Neckar, 38 m. e.n.e. of Freiburg in Baden. Until 1784 it was the seat of the imperial 
high court. It was ceded to Wirtemberg in 1802. In 1842 a large part of the town was 
destroyed by fire. Its manufactures are powder, leather, cotton and woolen fabrics, etc. 
Pop. °95, 6961. 

Rottweil is the site of an ancient Roman colony, among the ruins of which was dis- 
covered, besides a large number of other valuable antiquities, now preserved in the 
buildings of the gymnasium, a now well-known piece of mosaic work. It also is the site 
of an ancient Cistercian nunnery of Rottenmiunster. 


ROTUN’DA, a building with circular exterior and interior, such as the Pantheon of 
Rome. 


ROTURIER (according to Ducange, from rupturarius, a peasant; ab agrum rum- — 
pendo), one of the ignoble classes, who, during the early period of the feudal system, 
were separated from the high-born by almost as broad a line of demarkation as that — 
which divided liberty from servitude. When the feudal theory of knight’s-service came 
to be recognized as the only principle of gentle tenure, the term roturier came to be» 
applied to the part of the population who continued to hold by the older or allodial 
tenure. 


ROUARIE, ARMAND TEFFIN, Marquis de la, 1756-93; b. France; commissioned in 
the American army as col. He served under Gen. Gates, and took part in the siege 
of Yorktown. He returned to France in 1874, and was subsequently at the head of a 
conspiracy against the republic of France for the benefit of the allied powers in the war, 
1791, and in the interest of the exiled Bourbons. 
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ROUBAIX, a flourishing manufacturing t. in the n. of France, in the dep. of Nord, 
and 7} m. n.e. of Lille. It has risen into importance only in the present century. Nu- 
merous mills and factories, as well as dye-works and tanneries, are in operation. The 
annual value of its textiles is over $80,000,000. There are also other mannfactures, as 
well as two museums. Pop. ’96, 124,661. 


ROUBILLAC, Louis FRANGOIS, 1695-1762; b. Lyons, France; was educated in Paris, 
and settled in England, where he executed a statue of Shakespeare for Garrick which is 
now in the British Museum, one of Newton, in Cambridge, and other works. 


ROUBLE. See RUBLE. 


ROUEN (Lat. Aotomagus), one of the principal manufacturing and trading cities of 
France, and the capital of the dep. of Seine Inférieure, is situated on the right bank of 
the Seine, 87 m. n.w. of Paris by railway. The ramparts have been converted into 
spacious boulevards, which, as well as the quays that line the river-banks, are little, if 
anything, inferior to the boulevards and quays of Paris. The artificially deepened waters 
of the Seine form a commodious port, entered by vessels of 3750 tons. ‘The trade is 
chiefly with England, Spain, Russia, Italy, and, the United States. A stone bridge and 
a suspension-bridge connect the faubourg St. Sever, on the left bank of the river, with 
the city, which is at once one of the most picturesque and one of the busiest and liveliest 
places in France. A viaduct has been constructed across the river in order to connect 
the Western with the Orleans railway. Some of the streets are well and regularly built, 
with fine modern stone houses; but the greater part of Rouen consists of old, ill-built, but 
picturesque streets and squares, with tall, narrow, quaintly-carved, wooden-bound, and 
gabled houses. Among the many beautiful Gothic churches for which it is noted, the 
finest are the cathedral and the church of St. Ouen. The former, one of the noblest 
metropolitan churches of France, is a remarkably fine specimen of Gothic architecture. 
It is built in a cruciform shape, and has two towers at the sides of the w. entrance, and 
a lofty tower (464 ft. high), which was erected after the destruction by fire in 1822 
of the old wooden belfry, which bore the date of 1544. It was erected by Philippe 
Auguste between 1200 and 1220, and contains, in its 25 highly ornamented chapels, 
numerous monuments of great interest, among others, those of duke Rollo of Normandy, 
and his son, William Long-Sword. The heart of Richard Coeur de Lion, buried in this 
church, is now preserved in the extensive museum of antiquities. The church of St. 
Quen, as large as the cathedral, is one of the most interesting buildings in Rouen, and 
in its present restored state presents a pure and elegant specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture. Among the other buildings of Rouen, the finest are the Palais de Justice, belong- 
ing to the 15th c., and built for the parliament of the province; the Hotel de Ville, with 
its public library well equipped and its gallery of pictures; and the Hotel Dieu, one of 
the largest of its kind. Rouen has numerous benevolent, educational, and scientific 
institutions; and next to Lyons is perhaps the most important manufacturing town in 
the country. The principal branches of industry are cotton manufactures, including 
the checked and striped cottons specially designated as Rouenneries, lace, cotton velvets, 
shawls, etc. In regard to the extent of the cotton industries, Rouen is among the chief 
centers of France. Rouen has also extensive manufactories of hosiery, mixed silk and 
wool fabrics, blankets, flannels, cotton and linen yarns, shot, chemicals, and refined petro- 
leum. Among other branches of industry are shipbuilding and machinery in various 
departments. Rouen is the seat of an archbishop, a high court of justice for the de- 
partment, a tribunal of first instance, and of commerce, etc. Pop. ’86, 107,163; °96, 
118,219. 

History.—As the original capital in France of the Northmen, who took possession of 
it in 842, and settled there in accordance with the agreement which Charles the Simple 
was compelled to make with their leader Rollo, Rouen presents special points of interest. 
It was the residence of the dukes of Normandy till duke William, in 1066, on his con- 
quest of England, transferred the seat of his court to London; and, till the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, it continued to be the capital of Normandy, and was the seat 
of government of the Norman possessions of William the Conqueror’s successors; but 
in 1204 it was taken by siege by the French king Philippe Auguste, and annexed with 
the main part of the duchy to the French crown. During the wars of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. of England, it was under the power of the English from 1418 to 1449, when 
it was retaken by the French under Charles VII. It was during this occupation by the 
English that Joan of Are was burned alive (1431) as a witch in the square of the city, 
in which stands her statue, and which is called, in memory of her, Place de la Pucelle. 
Rouen was occupied by German troops in the war of 1870-71. 


ROUGE, a preparation of safflower, used to give an artificial color to the cheeks, and, 
when properly prepared, said to be perfectly innocuous to those who use it. The color 
is obtained through a long and elaborate process, by precipitating it from the safflower, 
by means of citric acid or lemon-juice, on to prepared cotton. It is then washed out 
of the cotton with a solution of soda, and again precipitated with citric acid; but pre- 
vious to adding the acid, finely-powdered French chalk is added to the solution, which 
becomes colored and falls down, when the precipitation takes place, giving the neces- 
sary body and a peculiarly silky luster to the coloring matter. Jeweler’s rouge is & 
preparation of iron formed by calcining sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, until the 
water of crystallization is expelled; it is then roasted in a strong heat, and afterward 
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washed with water, until it no longer affects litmus paper. Liquid rouge is the red 
liquor left in making carmine. 


ROUGE CROIX, one of the pursuivants belonging to the heraldic establishment. of 
England, generally allowed to be the most ancient, although the period of institution is 
uncertain. The title is derived from the red cross of St. George, the patron saint of 


England. 


ROUGE DRAGON, the title of a pursuivancy founded by Henry VII. on the day 
before his coronation. The name is taken from the supposed ensign of Cadwaladyr, the 
last king of the Britons, ancestor of that monarch. 


ROUGE ET NOIR (Fr., ‘‘red and black”), TRENTE-UN (‘‘ thirty-one”), or TRENTE ET 
QUARANTE (‘‘thirty and forty”), is a modern game of chance, which is played by the aid 
of packs of cards on a table covered with green cloth. The table is divided into four 
portions, each marked in the center with a diamond, the diamonds being alternately red 
and black; and these quarters are further separated, two and two, by bands which cross 
the table at its narrowest part. At the end of the table are a series of concentric bands 
painted of a yellow color. The game is played as follows: one of the tailleurs (or dealers, 
who manage the table, take charge of the bank, and keep an eye on the players) takes 
up his position at one side of the table, opposite to the crowpier (another tailleur), and 
unseals, in the presence of the players, six packs of cards, which are first counted, then 
shuffled by several tailleurs, and returned to the first tailleur, who presents them to one 
of the players to be cut. This is performed by the insertion of a blans card in any part 
of the pack, which is then adjusted, and the game proceeds. Each player must stake 
his money on some one of the four chances, denominated noir, rouge, couleur, and Vinverse, 
which will be afterward explained. After the stakes have been laid on the table (those 
for the noir being laid on either of the quarters marked with a black; and those for the 
rouge, on either of the quarters marked with a 7ed diamond; those for the ‘‘ couleur” on 
one of the transverse bands; and those for the ‘‘inverse” on one of the yellow circles at 
the end of the table), the tailleur takes a handful of cards from the top of the pack, and 
deals first for the noir, taking one card after another from the top of the handful and 
placing them on the table side by side, till the number of pips on them amounts to more 
then 80, when he stops. He then deals out another row in a similar manner for the 
rouge, till, as before, the number of pips amounts to more than 80. In reckoning the 
number of pips, the ace is counted as one, the other plain cards according to the number 
of pips, and the court-cards 10 each. It willthus be seen that the number to which each 
of the two rows of cards amounts, must be more than 80 and not more than 40. If the 
value of the first row is nearer 31 than that of the second, then the first row, or noir, 
wins, if the contrary is the case, then the second row, or rouge wins. Couleur wins if 
the first card tabled by the tailleur is of the winning color; thus, for instance, if the first 
card laid down is a ‘‘spade” or ‘‘club,” and if noir wins; but if the first card dealt be 
not of the winning color, then inverse wins, and couleur loses. Two (and no more) of 
the four chances can be winning chances at one time; and the winning players have their 
stakes increased by an equal sum from the bank, and then withdraw their stake and 
winnings, while the stakes of the losers are raked by the tailleurs to the bank in the cen- 
ter of the table. When the value of the first, or noir-row, is equal to that of the second, 
or rouge-row, it isa refait, and the dealer must commence to deal anew from the cards 
remaining in his hand; when the refait occurs, the player may either withdraw his stake, 
or stake on a different chance, with the same or more or less money as he thinks proper. 
The game of rouge et noir would be an even one between the players and the bank, 
were it not for the following regulation: When the points dealt forthe noir and the 
rouge each amount to 81 (“‘ un refait de trente-et-un’’), the half of all the stakes on each 
of the chances belongs to the bank, and this the players may either pay or have their 
stakes ‘‘ put in prison,” the next deal determining whether they shall belong to the bank 
or be restored to the player. If asecond doublet of 31 occurs in the deal immediately 
succeeding, the stakes which were in prison are diminished by one-half, which goes to 
the bank, and the other half is ‘‘ put into the second prison,” from which it requires two 
successive winnings of the player to regain them. The chance of ‘‘un refait de trente- 
et-un” is about once in 64 deals. 

This game superseded faro (q.v.) and 0w%bt in France about 1789, but along with 
roulette (q.v.), was forbidden by law in 1888. 


ROUGET DE LISLE, CLaupDE JosEPnu, was born at Louis-le-Saunier, May 10, 1760. 
He was the son of a lawyer, and spent his childhood on his father’s estate, a few miles 
from Louis-le-Saunier. At an early age he composed poems, and set them to music with 
considerable success. Being destined for the army, he was sent at sixteen to a military 
school from which he was graduated in 1784 with the rank of second lieutenant. In 
April, 1792, the day after France declared war against Austria, he dined at Strasbourg 
with M. de Dietrich. ‘‘ During the dinner,” says M. Denne-Baron, ‘‘ the conversation 
turned upon the political events which were then greatly disturbing men’s minds. 
They spoke especially of the declaration of war that had just been made, and resolved 
that on so impressive an occasion there should be some inspired poem to answer to the 
emthusiasm of the nation. Then, at the instance of M. de Dietrich and the rest, Rouget 
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composed the ‘Hymn of the Marseillais,’ afterwards known as the Marsetllaise’” (q.v.). 
In spite of this fact, a few days later he was suspended from his grade of captain 
engineer-in-chief, because he refused to sanction the extreme measures of the Revolu- 
tionary party. After a two-months’ exile in Alsace, he entered the army again as a vol- 
unteer under General Valance, who soon restored him to his former rank. During the 
Reign of Terror, he was again proscribed, and was thrown into the prison of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, on being released from which, after the fall of Robespierre, he sang the ‘‘ Hymn 
of the 9th Thermidor.” Later, having joined Tallien’s army, he was wounded at Qui- 
beron, and the Convention endeavored to atone for former injustice done him, by 
making him a captain of the first grade and then commander of a battalion. In 1796, 
however, he abandoned military life, and went to Paris to devote himself to poetry and 
music. Hesoon secured a diplomatic position which he held till 1802. Later, he en- 
deavored to make a living by writing prefaces and memoirs, and by translating English 
books ; but in spite of his efforts he became financially involved. In 1880, he was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor, and the same year, Louis Philippe granted him a pen- 
sion of 1500 fr., which proving insufficient for his needs, Béranger secured for him two 
other pensions of 1000 fr. each. Thus, assured of support he withdrew to a quiet life 
at Choisy-le-Roi. He died there, June 26, 1886. 

ROUHER, EUGENE, a very eminent French statesman, was b. at Riom, on Nov. 30, 
1814. He first distinguished himself as an advocate at the bar of his native town, at 
which he practiced up to 1848. The attention of the country was first drawn to him by 
the ability he showed in a press prosecution, in which he was engaged for the defense. 
In 1848 he was returned by the department of Puy-de-D6me to the constituent assembly, 
which was summoned after the revolution of that year, and in the following year he was 
returned to the corps législatif by the same department. On the break-up of Odillon 
Barrot’s cabinet, the first ministry of Louis Napoleon, toward the end of 1849, Rouher 
was appointed minister of justice; and with slight interruptions, he has been since then 
a member of the French government. In the corps législatif he showed himself a 
moderate politician; and he never affected to consider the republic an improvement on 
the constitutional system which had preceded it. In 185% he was appointed vice-president 
of the council of state, with the oversight of the departments of legislation, justice, and 
foreign affairs. In 1855 he was appointed minister of agriculture, commerce, and public 
works, and in this office he found extraordinary opportunities for the exercise of his 
administrative ability. In the negotiation of the treaty of commerce with England, 
which—much decried both in France and in England at first—is now admitted to have 
conferred immense advantages upon both countries, the negotiations were conducted by 
M. Rouher and M. Baroche on the part of France, by lord Cowley and Mr. Cobden on 
the part of England; the treaty was signed on Jan. 22, 1860. The arrangements conse- 
quent upon the treaty involved immense labor and manipulation of details, and the chief 
part in adjusting them devolved upon M. Rouher and Mr. Cobden. In 1863 he nego- 
tiated a treaty of commerce between France and Italy, receiving from the king of Italy, in 
acknowledgment of his merits, the orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazaire. He thus be- 
came the chief instrument in the introduction, or in preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion, of free trade as the commercial policy of France and the neighboring continental 
countries. 

In June, 1863, M. Rouher retired from the ministry of agriculture and commerce, and 
was appointed president of the council of state in succession to M. Baroche. Soon after, 
he took the office of minister of the interior; and in Oct., 1863, on the death of M. Bil- 
lault, he was appointed minister of state. In this office he had to represent the govern- 
ment as ‘‘talking-minister” in the corps législatif; and it is admitted that he had no 
superior as a debater among the great orators trained under the constitutional system, 
and these were able rivals. His reputation as a debater stands as high as his reputation 
as an administrator; and it may safely be said that he had no superior, if any equal, for 
ability among the French politicians of the time. In Jan., 1867, when the late emperor, 
by a decree, introduced certain modifications of the privileges of the corps législatif, 
and of the relations between that body and the ministers, M. Rouher, with the other 
members of the cabinet, resigned office, but he was immediately reinstated in it. He 
was appointed a member of the French senate on June 18, 1856. He became grand 
officer of the legion of honor in 1856, and gained the grand cross in Jan., 1860. He was . 
returned to the national assembly for Corsica in 1872. He d. 1884. 


ROULETTE (Fr. ‘‘a little wheel ’’), a game of chance which, from the end of last cen- 
tury till the beginning of 1888, reigned supreme over all others in Paris. It continued 
to be played at German watering-places till 1872, when it ceased in terms of an act 
passed four years before. Roulette is still played at Monaco, in Italy. As much as 
$40,000 a year used to be spent in the papers of Paris alone advertising this game, which 
is purely one of chance, and is played on a table of an oblong form, covered with green 
cloth, which has in its center a cavity, of a little more than two feet in diameter, in the 
shape of a punch-bowl. This cavity, which has several copper bands round its 
sides at equal distances from each other, has its sides fixed, but the bottom is mova- 
ble round an axis placed in the center of the cavity; the handle by which motion 
is communicated being a species of cross or capstan of copper fixed on the upper 
extremity of the axis. Round the circumference of this movable bottom are 38 holes, 
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painted in black and red alternately, with the first 86 numpers, and a single and double 
zero; and these 88 symbols are also figured at each end of the table in order that the 
players may place their stakes on the chance they select. Along tine margin of the table 
and at each end of it are painted six words, pair, passe, noir, impair, manque, rouge, 
which will be afterward explained. ‘Those who manage the table and keep the bank 
are called taillewrs. The game is played as follows: one of the tailleurs puts the movable 
bottom in motion by turning the cross with his forefinger, and at the same instant throws 
into the cavity an ivory ball in a direction opposite to the motion of the bottom; the ball 
makes several revolutions, and at last falls into one of the 38 holes above mentioned, the 
hole into which it falls determining the gain or loss of the players. A player may stake 
his money on 1, 2, or any of the 88 numbers (including the zeros), and shows what num- 
ber or numbers he selects by placing his stake upon them; if he has selected a number 
or zero corresponding to the one into which the ball falls, he receives from one of the 
tailleurs 36 times his stake—viz., his stake and 85 times more—if he selected only 1 
number, 18 times if 2 numbers, 12 times if 8 numbers, etc. The blank rectangles at the 
bottom of each of the 3 columns of numbers figured on the table are for the reception 
of the stake of that player who selects a column (12 numbers) as his chance, and if the 
ba]l enters a hole the number of which is found in his column, he is paid 8 times his 
stake. ‘Those who prefer staking their money on any of the chances marked on the edge 
of the table, if they win, receive double their stake (their stake and as much more), and 
under the following circumstances: the ‘‘pair” wins when the ball falls into a hole 
marked by an even number; the ‘‘impair,” if the hole is marked odd; the ‘‘ manque,” if 
the hole is numbered from 1 to 18 inclusive; the ‘‘ passe,” if it is numbered from 19 to 
36 inclusive; the ‘‘rouge,” if it is colored ved; and the ‘‘ noir,” if it is colored black. If 
the ball should fall into either of the holes marked with the single or the double zero, the 
stakes of those players who venture upon the 6 chances last described are either equally 
divided between the bank and the players, or, as is more commonly the case, they are 
‘put in prison,” as it is called, and the succeeding trial determines whether they are to 
be restored to the players or gained by the bank. Should it so happen that at this trial 
the ball again falls into one of the two holes (the chance against its occurring is 360 to 1) 
marked with zeros, then half of the stakes in prison are taken by the bank, and the 
remainder are ‘‘ put into the second prison,” and so on. The tailleurs thus have an 
advantage over the players in the proportion of 19 to 18. The player who bets upon the 
numbers labors under a similar disadvantage, for although the two zero-points do not 
affect him in the same way as the player who stakes upon one of the other 6 chances, 
still (supposing him to bet upon a single number) as the chances are 87 to 1 against him, 
he ought to receive 87 times his stake (besides the stake) when he does win, whereas he 
only receives 35 times that amount, a manifest advantage in favor of the bank in the 
proportion of 37 to 35. 


ROUMA'NIA. See Romantra and MoLpAvia. 
ROUME’LIA, See BALKAN PENINSULA. 
ROUMELIA, EasteERN. See BALKAN PENINSULA. 


ROUND, in music, a short vocal composition, generally of a humorous character, in 
three or more parts, all written on the same clef. Each voice takes up the subject at a 
certain distance after the first has begun. The second voice begins the first part when 
the first begins the second part, and the third takes up the first part when the second 
pee the second part, the whole ending together at the mark of a pause, ~~, or a signal 
agreed on. 


ROUND, Wiii1AM MarsHatt Fitts, b. Pawtucket, R. I., 1845; studied at Harvard 
medical coll.; engaged in journalism in Boston and New York ; was assoc. editor of the 
Boston Globe ; and office editor, and afterward art editor of the New York JIJnde- 
pendent. He was appointed U. 8. commissioner to the Vienna exposition of 1872, hav- 
ing charge of the New England exhibit. He was elected corres. sec. of the Prison 
assoc. of New York, 1885 ; and later in the same year was appointed corres. sec. of the 
National Prison assoc, (see PrRIsoN ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL), positions in which he has 
displayed executive ability and unflagging zeal. Mr. R. is the author of Achsah, Hal, 
Child Marian Abroad, Rosecroft, Torn and Mended, etc. 


ROUND-FISH, Coregonus quadrilateralis, a fish found in the western parts of North 
America, from Vancouver’s Island northward, in the rivers on the western side 
of the Rocky mountains, and in the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. It ascends 
the rivers in summer to spawn, spending part of its life, like the salmon, in the sea. It is 
a beautiful fish; seldom more than two pounds in weight, of a yellowish-brown color, 
paler on the sides and belly than on the back, with bright and glittering scales, each of 
‘which is edged with a narrow band of dark gray; the mouth very small, no teeth percep- 
tible. Before spawning, it is loaded with fat, which, on the shoulders, almost amounts 
to a hump; but after spawning, it becomes thin, and its flesh watery and insipid. In a 
good state, it is a very delicious fish, rivaling in excellence its congener, the whitefish 
(q.v.). This fish is an important article of food to the Indians of north-western America, 
and vast numbers are caught in the rivers as they ascend from the sea. They ascend in 
such numbers that no ordinary contrivances of fishing are necessary, but the fish are 
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baled out by baskets, little nets, wooden bowls, cr even by the hand. They are cured 
by splitting and drying, like salmon. The round-fish readily takes a rough gaudy fly. 

ROUNDHEADS, a name given by the adherents of Charles I., during the English civil 
war, to the Puritans, or friends of the parliament, who distinguished themselves by 
having their hair closely cut, while the cavaliers wore theirs in long ringlets. 


ROUND ROBIN, a name given to a protest or remcnstrance signed by a number of ~ 
persons in a circular form, so that no one shall be obliged to head the list. The round 
robin originated in France, and the name is derived from the words rond, round, and © 
ruban, a ribbon. 


ROUND TABLE, Kniauts of THE. See ARTHUR and NOVELS. 


ROUND TOWERS. Tall narrow towers tapering gradually from the base to the sum- ~ 
mit, and found abundantly in Ireland, and occasionally in Scotland, are among the earliest 
and most remarkable relics of the ecclesiastical architecture of the British Islands. They 
have been the subject of endless conjecture and speculation among antiquaries, who - 
have connected them with pagan times and pagan rites, but the controversies regarding 
them have to a certain extent been set at rest by the investigations of Dr. Petrie; and 
there can be now no doubt that they are the work of Christian architects, and built for 
religious purposes, They seem to have been in all cases attached to the immediate . 
neighborhood of a church or monastery, and like other early church-towers (an older 
invention than bells), they served as symbols of dignity and power—while they were 
also capable of being used as strongholds, into which, in times of danger, the ecclesias- 
tics, and perhaps the inhabitants of the country around, could retreat with their valuables. 
After the introduction of bells, they were also probably used as bell-towers. About 118 
towers of this description are yet to be seen in Ireland—20 of which are entire or nearly 
so ; and Scotland possesses three similar towers, at Brechin, Abernethy, and St. Eglishay 
in Orkney. They are usually capped by a conical roof, and divided into stories, some- 
times by yet existing floors of masonry, though oftener the floors have been of wood. 
Ladders were the means of communication from story tostory. There is generally a small 
window on each story, and four windows immediately below the conical roof. The 
door is in nearly all cases a considerable height from the ground. The tower at Deven- 
ish, in Ireland, which may be considered as a typical example of the class, is 82 ft. in 
height, and furnished withaconicalcap. A battlemented crown occasionally supplies the 
place of the conical roof, and in one instance the base of the tower is octagonal. Dr. 
Petrie is inclined to think that a few of these remarkable structures may be as old as the 
‘6th c.; but this great antiquity has been questioned by later writers, particularly Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, who considers it not borne out by the character of the architectural 
‘details, and would assign them all toa period ranging from the 9th to the 12th centuries. 
‘The source whence this form of tower was derived, and the cause why it was so long 
persisted in by the Irish architects, are points which have not yet been cleared up. Two 
round towers, similar to the Irish type, are to be seen in the yet extant plan of the monas- 
tery of St. Gall in Switzerland, of the first half of the 9th c.; and, in the Latin description 
attached to the plan, they are said to be ad untversa superspicienda, The church and 
towers as rebuilt at that date are no longer in existence. 


ROU’SAY, or Rowsa, one of the Orkney islands, between the island of Westray on 
the n., and Pomona on the south. It is 4 m. long, 3 m. broad, is hilly, and covered 
with heath in the centre, but has a margin of fertile land along the shore. Pop. ’91, 774. 


ROUSE, Francis (1579-1619), an English writer on theology, was an intimate friend 
of Pym (q.v.) and a member of several parliaments. He supported Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth. 


ROUSE’S POINT, a village in Clinton co., N. Y.; on lake Champlain and the Canada 
Atlantic, Central Vermont, Delaware and Hudson, and Grand Trunk railroads; about 
45m. s. of Montreal. It isa short distance s. of the Canadian boundary line; has fort 
Montgomery for its defense; contains a public high school under visitation by the 
regents of the state university, several churches, and a weekly newspaper, and is princi- 
pally engaged in the lumber trade, and in printing and stereotyping. Pop. 790, 1,856. 


ROUSSEAU, Jean Baptiste, 1670-1741; b. Paris; son of a shoemaker, but received a 
liberal education, and wrote some poetical pieces which impressed Marshal Tallard so 
favorably that he took him to England as his secretary. | On his return to Paris he was 
admitted into the best society, and was much courted owing to his poetical fame. In 1712, 
however, he was prosecuted for being the author of some couplets in which the chargc- 
ters of several persons of wit and merit were blackened by the most atrocious calumnies. 
The scandal was so great that he was banished from France, to which he was never to 
return. But he always denied, even on his death-bed, his having been author of those 
satires. He went to Switzerland, accompanied Prince Eugene to Vienna, and remained 
with him about 3 years. When he lost his favor by satirizing one of his mistresses he 
retired to Brussels, where he afterward usually resided. He gained a fortune by publish- 
ing his works in England, but lost it by placing it in the hands of the Ostend company. 
In the 18th c. Rousseau was still considered the first of living poets. He excels in poetic 
form, but his thought lacks originality, and is often overburdened with mythological 


imagery. 
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ROUSSEAU, JEAN JacqurEs, a French author, celebrated not less for the singularities. 
of his character, and the misfortunes of his life, than for the brilliancy and sentimental 
enthusiasm of his writings, was born at Geneva June 28, 1712. ‘The family to which he 
belonged was of French origin, but had been settled for more than a century and a half 
in the little republican city, where his father, Isaac Rousseau, was a watchmaker. 
Deprived of his mother before he was a year old, Rousseau’s infancy was tenderly cared. 
for by a sister of his father’s. At the age of ten he was placed, along with a cousin, 
under the charge of a M. Lambercier, Protestant pastor of Bossey, near Geneva, witl 
whom he remained two years. At fifteen a profession was chosen for him after con- 
siderable deliberation—that of procureur (‘‘ attorney”), and he was sent to a M. Mas- 
seron, to acquire a knowledge of engrossing, but that gentleman quickly dismissed him 
as a hopeless subject. In 1725 he was apprenticed to an engraver of Geneva, named 
Abel Ducommun, a harsh and violent man, from whose vulgar tyranny the sensitive and 
impulsive youth took refuge in flight (1728). Henceforth, to the end of his harassed and 
melancholy career, he was a wanderer; resting for a brief space in many homes, and 
making many friends, but always driven from the former, and robbed (or thinking him- 
self robbed) of the latter. His first protector was a Mme. de Warens, in Savoy, by 
whose exertions he was placed at a charity-school in Turin. Here, however, he felt 
himself so miserable that he ran off, lived ambiguously for some time ‘‘ with the wife of 
au merchant,” but in spite of his ‘‘ innocent passion” was very properly kicked out of doors 
by the irritated husband on his return; after which he became a lackey in the house of 
the countess of Vercelli, where (as stated by himself in his Confessions) he stole a silk 
ribbon, and then accused a maid of the theft—in consequence of which both were dis- 
missed. Finally, after certain vagabond adventures, he returned to his protectress, but 
again fell into irregular courses, whereupon Mme. de Warens conceived the amazing 
idea of rescuing the youth (who was now in his 21st year) from the temptations of vice 
by becoming his mistress herself. To preserve appearances, however, Rousseau always 
addressed her as mamma. In 1736 the two went to live at Charmettes, near Chambery. 
Here Rousseau fell into a state of hypochondria, and went to Montpellier to place him- 
self under medical treatment, but on his way thither fell in with a young lady whose 
charms quite dissipated all his morbid delusions. On his return he found that Mme. 
de Warens had consoled herself during his absence by another lover, whereupon he 
betook himself to Lyons, and lived as a house-tutor for three years. _Thence he proceeded 
to Paris in the autumn of 1741—under the conviction that he had made certain grand 
improvements in musical notation (of which in fact he hardly knew the elements), and 
read a paper on the subject before the académie des sciences, but was told that his 
‘‘improvements” were ‘‘ neither new nor practicable.” However, he managed to live 
here in an obscure way until he got the appointment of secretary to M. de Montaigu, 
French ambassador at Venice. After a stay of 18 months in the city of islands, he 
returned to Paris, and finding his superior intolerable, became intimate with Diderot, 
Grimm, D’Holbach, and Mme. d’Epinay, the last of whom in 1756 provided a charm- 
ing retreat for him in the vicinity of Paris, called the Hermitage, where he lived with a 
young girl of low origin, named Thérése Levasseur, who bore him five children, all of 
whom were sent by him to the foundling hospital—perhaps the most scandalous act of 
his strange life. Rousseau afterward married Thérése, who seems to have been a 
faithful and affectionate creature of small capacity. The causes of his rupture with the 
clique of Parisian philosophers and fine women have been the subject of envenomed mis- 
representation in France, but from the thorough and accurate researches of M. Morin (see 
Essai sur la Vie et le Caractére de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1751), it turns out that Rousseau 
was really the victim of an elaborate and odious conspiracy on the part of men who 
betrayed the confidence that he reposed in them. The conduct of Grimm was especially 
shocking. Driven from the Hermitage in 1757, he again found a temporary asylum with 
the duke and duchess of Luxembourg: but in 1762 he found it necessary to retire to 
Switzerland, and fixed himself at Motiers-Travers in Neuchatel, where he obtained the 
protection of Marshal Keith, then governor of that Prussian province. The intrigues of 
his enemies pursued him even thither, and after certain paltry persecutions, lay and 
clerical, he accepted the offer of David Hume to visit England, where he arrived in 
1766. Misunderstandings, however, ensued with the Scotch philosopher, and in the 
following year he returned to France, and was installed in the castle of Trye by the 
prince of Conti. He did not remain long there, nor did he enjoy peace. Calumnies of 
the gressest kind were circulated against him, and once more he sought security in 
precipitate flight. In 1770 he reappeared in Paris, where he lived in obscurity, but not in 
tranquillity, for eight years, when M. de Girardin offered him a refuge at his estate of 
Ermenonville, near the capital, in the beginning of 1778, and here the unhappy Rousseau 
died on July 2 of the same year. 

_ Rousseau’s personal character is a puzzle to moralists. There is no denying the 
vices and meannesses which stained it: these rest on the most unimpeachable testimony 
—his own. They are set forth with copious and melancholy sincerity in his Confessions, 
and the very incidents that lead us to condemn him most severely would never have 
been known to the world had he not chosen to reveal them. But he does not exculpate 
himself (as many suppose); on the contrary, he covers himself often with bitter and sad 
teproaches. On the whole, we are inclined to believe that he was, at bottom, an 
honest, warm-hearted, humane creature—free from guile, but full of a feminine jeal- 
ousy, aggravated by long persecutions into a species of insanity; volatile, but not 
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faithless; an erring, but withal a lovable mortal. His grand defect was in strength of 
will. ‘‘ A man in convulsions,’’ says Carlyle, speaking of Rousseau (Heroes and Hero- 
worship), ‘is not strong, though six men cannot hold him;”’ and all through his spas- 
modic life, and the splendid sentimentalism of his writings, we are conscious of a 
‘** forcible feebleness,’’ a want of genuine intellectual power and insight. His opinions 
in a philosophical point of view are valueless; men of any vigor or acuteness care noth- 
ing for his notions about the social contract—influential though they once were during 
that period of crazy enthusiasm and sham speculation, the French revolution—nor for 
his shallow panegyrics on the ‘‘ savage state;’’ but when he paints the emotions of a 
tender and voluptuous love, the rose-colored charm of his genius is irresistible. The 
most famous of his productions are Discours sur I’ Origine et les Fondements de I’ Inégalité 
parmi les Hommes (Amst. 1755); Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloise (1761); Du Contrat Social, ou 
Principes du Droit Politique (Amst. 1762); Emile, ow de l’ Education (Amst. 1762); and Les 
Confessions, suivies des Réveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire (Geneva, 1782; posthumous); but 
besides these he wrote a vast number of miscellaneous essays, letters, and treatises. His 
(Euvres Complétes have gone through innumerable editions. See J. Buy, Origines des 
Idées Politiques de R. (1889); Grand-Carteret, R. jugé par les Francais d’aujourd’hui (1890) ; 
Texte, J. J. R. et les Origines du Cosmopolitisme Lrttéraire (1895); Léo Claretie, J. J. R. et 
ses Amies (1896). 


ROUSSEAU, LoveELL HARRISON, 1818-69, b. Ky.; his education was scanty; he 
studied law and in 1841 was admitted to the Indiana bar. In the Mexican war he was 
a capt. of volunteers, and was in the battle of Buena Vista. He practiced at Louisville, 
obtained a high position at the bar, and was a member of the state senate. In 1860 
he sided with the unionists, raised two regiments of volunteers, and encamped them on 
the Indiana side of the river. In 1861 he was made brig.-gen. of volunteers and had 
commands at the battle of Shiloh, Perryville, Stone River, Chattanooga, and Chicka- 
hominy. In 1864 he was placed in command of the district of Tennessee, and made a 
dashing raid into Alabama, destroying the Atlanta and Montgomery lines of railroad. 
He was brevetted maj.-gen., promoted to the rank of brig.-gen. in the regular army, and 
held commands in Alaska and New Orleans. In 1865 he was elected to congress from 
Kentucky. 


ROUSSEAU, PHILIPPE, b. Paris, 1816; studied painting under Gros and Victor Bertin, 
and exhibited first in the salon of 1831. His works became extremely popular, mostly 
landscapes, or paintings of a semi-rural character, or of animals, in amusing exhibi- 
tions of their peculiar natures. They have been extensively engraved, copied and imi- 
tated, and form originals for thousands of now common household pictures, and book 
illustrations. Among them are the ‘‘ Rat de Ville et le Rat des Champs;’’ the Loup et 
? Agneau; and many others illustrative of the fables of La Fontaine. He died in 1887. 


ROUSSEAU, PIERRE ErienNE THEODORE, 1812-67; b. France; early among mod- 
ern painters to separate a simple delineation of natural objects from associate objects 
intended to suggest some classic imitation or personal interest. In 1852, at the ex- 
positions of 1855 and 1869, his paintings received honors among the highest. He is 
considered almost the head of the romantic school in landscape; and his character was 
as simple, grave, and thoroughly independent, as the forms of nature which he courted. 
Among his famous works were the Allée de Chdtaigniers, bought by the khedive of Egypt, 
and a great number of scenes in the forest of Fontainebleau. 


ROUSSET, CAMILLE FELIx MICHEL, French historian, was born at Paris, Feb. 15, 
1821, became professor of history at Grenoble, and from 1845 to 1863 at the College 
Bourbon, and in 1864 was appointed historiographer and librarian to the Ministry of War. 
He was elected to the Academy on Dec. 30, 1871. Heis the author of Precis d’ Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise (1849); Histoire de Louvois et de son Administration Politique et 
Militaire (4 vols., 1861-63), which in three consecutive years gained the first Gobert 
prize of the Academy; Correspondance de Louis XV. et du Maréchal de Noailles (1865); 
Le Comte de Gisors (1868); Histoire de la Guerre de Crimée (1877); La Conquéte d’ Alger 
(1879); Un Ministre dela Restauration: le Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre (1885); Le Comte 
de Gisors, another historical study (1887); and Les commencements d’une Conquéte (1887), an 
important work, forming the sequel to the Conquéte d’ Alger. He d. in 1892. 


ROUSSILLON, formerly a province of France, was bounded on the n. by Languedoc, 
on the e. by the Mediterranean, on the s. by the Pyrenees, and on the w. by the county 
of Foix. It now forms approximately the French department of the Pyrénées Orien- 
tales. In ancient times the capital was Ruscino, which stood in the vicinity of Perpignan. 


ROUT, one of the absurd names given to a fashionable evening assembly in London 
toward the end of the 18th and early part of the 19th centuries. At these entertain- 
ments as many as 2,000 to 3,000 ladies and gentlemen were invited, and when the apart- 
ments were not sufficiently spacious for the company, temporary rooms were erected in 
the rear of the house, and elegantly fitted up. Crowded assemblies of this kind are now 
known as ‘‘ soirées,’’ or ‘Sat homes.’’? See DRuM. 

ROUTT, a co. in n.w. Colorado, touching Wyoming; formed, 1877; drained by the 
Yampah and Green rivers; 6000 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 12,3869. Co. seat, Hahns Peak. 

ROUVILLE, a co. in s.w. Quebec, Canada, bounded on the n.w. by the Richelieu 
river, drained by the Yamaska river, crossed by the Montreal, Chambly and Sorel, and 
the Stanstead, Shefford and Chambly railroads; about 250 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 16,012. 
Capital, Sainte Marie de Monnoir, 
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ROVE BEETLE, or CockratL, Staphylinus, a genus of coleopterous insects, the type 
of a family, staphylinide, to very many of which the same English names are often ex- 
tended; belonging to the section coleoptera pentamera, and tribe brachelytra, of which 
« chief characteristic is the short square elytra, which leave the greater part of the abdo- 
men exposed. The abdomen is soft and flexible, and these insects have a habit of turning 
up the point of it, particularly when annoyed, whence the name cocktail. They feed on 
carrion: their larvee, however, not unfrequently choose vegetable food, as young wheat, 
cutting the stem underground with their strong mandibles. The bite of some of the 
species is apt to cause bad sores. The species are numerous. Many of them have a. 
fetid odor; a few have odors resembling those of fruits and flowers. 


ROVERE’DO, or ROVERETO, a city of Austria, in the Tyrol, occupies a most beautiful 
and picturesque site in the Lagerthal, on the banks of the Leno, and close to the left. 
bank of the Adige, 13 m. s.s.w. of Trient by railway. Roveredo, one of the most flour- 
ishing towns in the Tyrol, is the center of the silk-trade. It manufactures leather, 
paper goods, and strings for musical instruments; pop. °90, 9,030. Roveredo was the 
scene of a battle between the French and Austrians on Sept. 3 and 4, 1796, in which the: 
latter were defeated. Dante lived here when exiled from Italy. 


ROVIGNO, a trading t. and seaport of Istria, stands on a rocky promontory which 
forms a double harbor 40 m. s. of Trieste. Wine is grown in the vicinity, which is. 
also productive in oil: it has naval workshops and state manufacture of tobacco. 
Tunny and sardine fisheries are important branches of industry. Pop. ’90, 9662. 


ROVIGO, DUKE oF. See SAVARY. 


ROVI’GO, a province in n.e. Italy, bounded by the Adriatic and by Padua, Venice, 
Verona, Mantua, and Ferrara; traversed by the Po and the Adige; about 650 sq. m.; 
pop. °96, 245,756. The surface is somewhat irregular. The soil is fertile. The princi- 
pal productions are corn, wheat, wool, flax, hemp, and silk. Capital, Rovigo. 


ROVI'GO, a city in Italy, capital of the province of the same name, on the Adigetto, 
388 m. s.w. of Venice, and 13 m. w. of Adria. It is a handsome fortified city; has a 
cathedral, and a picture-gallery, which contains some fine paintings, notably works of 
Da Vinci and Titian. It also has a lyceum, technical school, library, scientific academy, 
and is the seat of a bishop. The produce of the neighborhood includes cereals, salt- 
peter, and leather. Pop. 7500. 


ROVING. See SPINNING. 


ROVIRA, CusTopIA GARCIA, b. in Cartagena about 1770; d. at Bogota, Aug. 8, 1816. 
A patriot of New Granada. He held a professorship in the College of San Bartolomé, 
and was aneminent scholar. Joining the patriot forces in 1810, he soon held important 
military commands, and in 1814 and 1815 was one of the executive triumvirate. For 
the short time while the patriots were fleeing before Morillo in 1816, Rovira was chief 
of state, but was subsequently captured and shot. 


ROVU’MA, formerly LovuMA or LIivUMA, a river on the east coast of Africa, 55 m. e. 
of Lake Nyassa, and formed by the confluences of two headstreams, one from the north- 
west the other from the southwest. It enters the Indian ocean by a spacious bay 22 m. 
n. of cape Delgado. The mouth of the river is choked by sandbanks, and because of its 
tortuous course, its lack of depth, and many rocky islands, the Rovuma is not navigable. 
Only a small portion near its mouth was known to Europeans till 1861, when Drs. 
Livingstone and Kirk attempted its ascent in the small steamer Pioneer, drawing five 
feet water. The river was then in flood, and hada strong current. After an ascent of 
30 m. the difficulties of the passage induced the explorers to return. Another ascent 
was made by the same varty during the dry season of 1862. With two ship’s boats they 
‘reached the rapids which limit the navigation, above 100 m. from the coast, and half 
way to the Nyassa lake. 

During his last African journey Dr. Livingstone and his party left Zanzibar in Mar., 
1866. Owing to the swampy state of the country the party landed 25 m. n. of the 
Rovuma, and striking s.s.w. across the country to that river, followed it to the point 
where it is joined by the Leonde from the mountains on the s.w., near the eastern shore 
of lake Nyassa. Dr. Livingstone proposed to establish the base of his operations at 
N’gomano till he could find his way round the Nyassa; and the last authentic news of 
’ him received for a long time was from a letter dated thence on the 18th May, 1866. 
See LIVINGSTONE for the proceedings of that great traveler from the time he was at. 
N’gomano till his death in 1873. 


ROWAN’, a co. in n.e. Kentucky; drained by the Licking river, its s.w. boundary,, 
and by Triplett creek; 320 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 6,129, chiefly of American birth; with 
colored. Surface hilly and heavily wooded; corn, wheat, grass, and pork are the chief 
products. Cattle raising is extensively carried on. Co. seat, Morehead. 


ROWAN’, a co. in central North Carolina; drained by the Yadkin and smaller rivers; 
traversed by branches of the Southern railroad, 458 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,123, chiefly of 
American birth; includ. colored. The surface is hilly and not very fertile; corn, tobacco, 
wheat, oats, and pork are the staples. Granite is found, Co. seat, Salisbury. 
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ROWAN, Joun, 1773-1858; b. Penn., removed with his parents to Kentucky in 
1783. His early studies were directed by Dr. Priestley at Bardstown; he was admitted 
to the bar 1795. In 1799 he was a delegate to the state constitutional convention, secre- 
tary of state 1804; member of congress 1807-09. He was a member of the state legis 
lature for a number of years; judge of the court of appeals; U. 5. senator 1825-31. 
He was unrivaled in his state as a pleader in criminal cases, and by his eloquence 
compelled conviction in debate, as in the court room, 


ROWAN, STEPHEN CLEGG, 1808-90; b. Ireland; entered the U. 8. navy as midship- 
man, 1826; rose through successive grades to rear-admiral, 1866. He was prominent in 
the battle of Niesa, upper California; at the bombardment of Guaymas, in command of 
the Cyane ; and in the war of the rebellion in command of the Pawnee at Acquia creek, 
and inthe capture of Hatteras. He commanded the small fleet in the attack on Roanoke 
island, and in Albemarle sound his command assisted in the destruction of the confed- 
erate fleet, and took part in the victories in North Carolina. In Charleston harbor he 
commanded The New Jronsides; and was assigned to the command of the Asiatic squadron 
1868-70. He was made vice-admiral 1870 ; and died in 1890. 


ROW’AN TREE, Mountain ASH, or QUICKEN TREE, Pyrus aucuparia (Sorbus aucu- 
 gebhe of many botanists), a tree abundant in Britain, especially in the highlands of Scot- 
and, and in many parts of continental Europe. It does not attain a great size, has in 
general a very straight erect stem, and is distinguished from the other species of pyrus 
(q.v.) by pinnated glabrous leaves, terminated by a single leaflet, serrated leaflets, 
corymbs of small flowers, and small globose fruit. The wood is valued for its compact- 
ness. The inner bark and sapwood have a very peculiar smell. In the superstitions of 
the Scottish highlands, and also of the lowlands, a peculiar importance was assigned to 
the rowan tree, a mere twig of which was supposed to have great efficacy in scaring 
away evil spirits. It is very ornamental, especially when in fruit. The fruit (rowan 
berries) is sometimes used for preserves. It has much acidity and a peculiar bitterness. 
It is generally red but there is a variety with yellow fruit; and a very nearly allied 
species, P. Americana, a native of North America, has purple fruit. For representation 
of bud, see illus., Botany, vol. IT. 


ROWE, Evizasetu, 1674-1737; b. Ilchester, England. She was distinguished for 
her elegant writings, personal accomplishments, and benevolence. She published Poems 
on Several Occasions, by Philomela; Letters, Moral and Entertaining in Prose and Verse; 
Joseph, a Poem; Friendship in Death; Devout Exercises of the Heart, published by Dr. 
Isaac Watts after her death. Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse, 2 vols. 


ROWE, NicHouas, a dramatic poet and translator, the contemporary and friend of 
Congreve, Addison, Steele, and the other wits of the queen Anne period, was the son of 
a sergeant-at-law, and was born at little Barford, in Derbyshire, in 1674, He was edu- 
cated at Westminster, and studied law in the middle temple; but inheriting a small com- 
petency by the death of his father, he devoted himself to literature. Between 1700 and 
1714 he produced eight plays, of which three were long popular, viz.— Tamerlane, 1702; 
The Fair Penitent, 1703; and Jane Shore, 1714. The character of Lothario in the Fair 
Penitent was the prototype of Lovelace in Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, and the name 
is still the synonym for an accomplished rake. Rowe translated Lucan’s Pharsalia, and 
his translation was so highly valued that after his death his widow received a pension 
expressly on account of this service to literature rendered by her husband. He was also 
the first editor of Shakespeare, 1709. The popular talents and engaging manners of 
Rowe procured him many friends, and he was appointed to several lucrative offices. 
The duke of Queensberry made him his under-secretary of state. In 1715 he succeeded 
Tate as poet-laureate, and the same year he was appointed one of the land-surveyors of 
the customs of the port of London; the prince of Wales made him clerk of his council; 
and the lord chancellor Parker created him clerk of the presentations. He died Dec. 
6, 1718, and was buried in Westminster abbey. As a dramatist, Rowe is characterized 
by an easy and elegant style of diction and versification, but is destitute of originality, 
subtlety, or force in the delineation of character or passion. In the construction of his 
dramas there is not much art; but there is no gross Violation of taste or decorum. 

ROWING (Boatine). The history of rowing as a pastime in the colleges of the 
United States began at Yale in 1848 and at Harvard in 1844, and the first intercolle- 
giate boat-race took place on Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winipiseogee, N. H. It was in 
eight-oared barges, carrying coxswains, over a two-mile course, and was won by Harvard, 
being two lengths ahead at the finish. In 1855 Harvard was again victorious over Yale. 
This race took place on the Connecticutriver near Springfield, over a three-mile course. 

‘The next race occurred in 1859 at lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., between 
‘Harvard, Yale, and Brown, in six-oared shells over a three-mile course, and was won by 
Harvard in 19 minutes and 18 seconds. But on the day following Harvard was beaten by 
Yale by 2 seconds in a regatta thrown open by the citizens of Worcester. In 1860, ina 
race over the same course, Harvard won in 18 minutes 53 seconds. The war interrupted 
these races till 1864, when Yale beat Harvard at lake Quinsigamond, repeating the vic- 
tory in 1865; but was beaten by Harvard over the same course five years in succession, 
1866-70. In 1868 Harvard rowed the three miles in 17 minutes 48} seconds, and in 1869 
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rowed on the Thames against an Oxford four-oared crew and coxswain, but was beaten 
by 14 lengths, being compelled on the day of the race to supply the places of two of her 
best men with substitutes. In 1871 an intercollegiate three-mile race took place on the 
Connecticut river near Springfield between Harvard, Brown, and the Amherst agricul- 
tural crew, and was won by the latter in 16 minutes 47 seconds. In 1872 six colleges 
participated in this race, and it was won by Amherst in 16 minutes 83 seconds. In 1873 
there were 11 colleges, Yale coming in ahead of all the rest in 16 minutes 50 seconds. 
In 1874 the intercollegiate race was rowed between 9 colleges on Saratoga lake, and 
was won by Columbia in 16 minutes 32% seconds. In 1875 there were 10 colleges com. 
peting, and Cornell won the race in 16 minutes 534 seconds, with Columbia second, Har- 
vard third. On July 19, 1876, the last of these races took place at Saratoga lake. 
Only 6 colleges participated, and it was won by Cornell in 17 minutes 13 seconds, with 
Harvard second, Columbia third. Previoustothis Yale and Harvard returned in a meas- 
ure to the methods of 1854. In their race of that year, which was held June 30, 1876, 
Yale rowed over the course in 22 minutes 2 seconds, with Harvard 13 lengths behind. 
In the intercollegiate contest of the centennial regatta at Philadelphia the race was won 
by Yale in 9:10, with Columbia second, 9:21; the Cambridge crew came in last, having 
thrown up their oars half a mile from the finish, owing to the illness of their captain. It 
was rowed Sept. 1 on the Schuylkill, 14 m. from the Falls bridge to Rockland land- 
ing. The international race for four-oared shells was rowed over the same course, and 
was begun on Aug. 28, 1876. In this race the crews rowed in batches of two and three, 
there being seven of these preliminary heats. In the first the Atlantas withdrew, and the 
Dublin university men were beaten by the Eurekas of Newark, N.J. The winners of the 
seven heats and the time made were as follows: Eureka, 9:294; Yale, 9:2%; Columbia, 
9:11; Beaverwyck, 9:14; Watkins, 9:64; London, 8:55; Cambridge, 9:63. In the three 
heats of Aug. 29, between the winners of the day previous, the victors were London, 
8:514; Watkins, 9: 1%, and Beaverwyck, 9:7. Yale was beaten only by half a length 
by the four of the Loudon rowing club (considered the first rowing organization in the 
world), and made the best time for American four-oared boats in the regatta, 8:524. The 
result of the final heat was a great surprise, the Beaverwycks of Albany beating the London 
crew by a quarter of a length, with Watkins only three lengths behind, in the compara- 
tively slow time of 9:6. ‘This was 143% seconds slower than London, and 13% seconds 
slower than Yale made in their contest the day previous. OnSept. 4 the London won a 
race against a New York crew over the same course, rounding the stake-boats, and 
returning to the start, making a distance of three miles. The time of London was 
18:214; New York, 18:37. In a second race on the same day the Paris crew of St. 
John’s, N. B., who won the championship of the world on the Seine in 1867, were 
badly beaten by a raw crew of Halifax fishermen, who rowed over the same course in 
17:58, In 1877 Harvard won a race against Columbia, and in the four-mile race at New 
London Harvard won in 24:36; Yale, 24:48. In 1878, over the same course, Harvard 
won in 20:44; Yale, 21:29, but was beaten at Lake Owasco by Cornell, 17:1382; Har- 
vard, 17:273. In the same year Columbia sent a crew to England to compete for the Visi- 
tors’ challenge cup, consisting of J.T. Goodwin, C. Edson, H. E. Ridabock, E. E. Sage, 
and C. Eldridge as substitute. The Shoewaecaemettes, a Michigan crew, crossed the 
ocean to compete for the Steward’s challenge cup. On the first day each American crew 
won aheat. In the final heat for the Visitors’ challenge cup on July 5, 1878, the Co- 
lumbia crew won easily in 8:41; but the Michigan crew was beaten by the London row- 
ing club in 8:26, the Shoewaecaemettes being compelled to stop before the finish, on 
account of the sickness of Joseph Nadeau. In 1879 Columbia won the college regatta 
at lake George, but was beaten at Philadelphia. The race at New London was easily 
won by Harvard in 22:15. In 1880 Yale won the race over the same course in 24:27; 
Harvard, 25:9. The second annual regatta on the Schuylkill river was won by Co- 
lumbia in 9:43 against the crews of Princeton and the university of Pennsylvania; but 
the two-mile freshman race at New London was won by Harvard in 11:32; Columbia, 
11:37. The Atlanta boat club was organized in 1848, and at the present time there are 
over 400 rowing organizations in the United States. In 1879 Edward Hanlan beat 
Elliott on June 16, and Charles Courtney on Oct. 16. In 1880 Hanlan beat Courtney 
in a five-mile race in 36 minutes 46 seconds on May 19, and won a race with James 
Riley for the same distance in 86 minutes 2,2, seconds on May 26. He was beaten in 
a race with Wallace Ross June 17, but beat Trickett Nov. 15. Trickett was also 
beaten by Wallace Ross, Dec. 4. The following tables give the most noticeable rowing 
records up to 1891 : 


I, HARVARD AND YALE SIXES. 


DaTE. Course. Winner, Time. Loser. Time. 
July 29, 1864........ Lake Quinsigamond... ........ Wale 2ecsnnee 19.01 Harvard..... 19.4334 
July 28, 1865........ * sd Devi Whee fins ue ee ae Se 17.4214 oe Beech 18.09 
JULY 215 1860s oe ee eS A al Mr cs Ate es Harvard......| 18.43 Vale. cdeactoiae LOL0 
July 19, 1867........ 2 SLAW SISOS SS ae We hid Pate 18.13 eee se eee 19.25 
July 24, 1868........ At Worcester, Mass ... ........ “Sa Badecee 17.4844 De ST ee eas 18.38 
July 235 1860 eee: Lake Quinsigamond............ Se eters 18.02 as See 18.11 
duly 22, 1870........ Dake Saltonstallay vos... sc. eer cabeeas nia (Foul) ceeetieN asc Disq. 


1871, July 21. 
Brown, 
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Rowing. 


; = 7 ial three miles straight, Massachusetts Agricultural, 16.4644 ; Harvard, 17.23% , 
47 


1872, July 24. At Springfield, same course, Amherst, 16.33 ; Harvard, 16.57 ; Amherst Agricultural, 17.10 ; 
Bowdoin, 17.31 ; Williams, 17.59; Yale, 18.13. 


1873, July 17. At Springfield, same course, Yale, 16.59 ; Wesleyan, 17.09 ; Harvard, 17.36 


; Amherst, 17.40; 


Dartmouth, 18.07 ; Columbia, 18.16 ; Massachusetts Agricultural, 18.26% ; Cornell, 18.32 ; Bowdoin, 
4914 ; Trinity, 19.32 ; and Williams, 19.45. 


18. 
1874, July 18. 


At Saratoga, N. Y., three miles straight, Columbia, 16.42 ; Wesleyan, 16.50; Harvard, 16.54 ; 


aes 17.08 ; Cornell, 17.31 ; Dartmouth, 18.00; Trinity, 18.23 ; Princeton, 18.38 ; Yale fouled and 
withdrawn. 
1875, July 14. At Saratoga, N. Y., Cornell, 16.5314 ; Columbia, 17.0444 ; Harvard, 17.05 ; Dartmouth, 17.10% 3; 

Wesleyan, 17.134¢; Yale, 17.1444 ; Amherst, 17.2914; Brown, 17.3314; Williams, 17.4314; Bowdoin, 


17.50% 


; Hamilton and Union not timed ; Princeton withdrawn. 


1876, July 19 At Saratoga, N. Y., Cornell, 17.0114; Harvard, 17.0514 ; Columbia, 17.08% ; Union, 17.2714; 
Wesleyan, 17.5844 ; Princeton, 18.10. Yale refused to enter, but rowed Harvard an eight-oared race 


as above. 
Ill. HARVARD AND YALE EIGHTS (4 m. straight). 

DATE. Course. Winner. Time. Loser, Time 
June 380, 1876...... Sprinetield assess. cee eraeeee CME Ae en See 22.02 Harvard...... 22.33 
JUNE BOISE. inixisce « ES Se ght sib arte ebeierer Harvard 24.36 WEG Scone 24.44 
June 28, 1878....... New-Lonagn, Cf, (eas cane stuns ‘ie eee 20.4434 egret a5 WX Pars 21.29 
June 27, 1879....... 3 AN es eee eee Moats. : 22.15 Bit dcoe tee ss 23.58 
Saly MLS ISSO 2. ve - HE ne eee he SICH Tees ave tens 24.27 Harvard...... 25.09 
July 1, 1881.. te eines Weer eee Send) ae SeweC ee 22.13 7 22.19 
dune 80, 1882....... wy Gt roe Harvard. see. 20.47 PY Bete mon eto 20.50 
June 28, 1888....... a ab tepesteictSct usc ta 3 SOIT 24.26 SU AP A 25.59 
June 26, 1884.. = 6 A Healer 20.31 Harvard. soc: 20.46 
June 26, 1885....... es Se Pee ey Rrarvard so vs di Oe ee oe 1 aleve mee 26.30 
OUby Psy 1886.2. .< ns rie 2 ee 8 ce oust TC a WAY Voss Racca 20.4114 |Harvard...... 21.0534 
JUN ade LOOi aus ace oi pk pre Ae: Ge. ser “5 pi ee 22.56 < 23 1044 
June 29, 1888. . = FESS a5. a hey gees ee fae Be hn a ante ats 20.10 21.24 
June 29, 1889...... re SS ie iwardeneche octane er aes ae 21.30 21.55 
UNE 271890. 1.0. i eS MAR tec ae VEO ae 21.29 21.40 
June 26, 1891....... os meh eroniee Fate abel yeh Hatvardacs-.. 21.23 lYale ee 21.57 

IV. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EIGHTS. 
YEAR. Date. Winner. Course. Time. Won by 

IS2Gr 22, io une 10% 25... we Osfords. > suc oc Henley Al ysaee ae... eens 14m.30s. |Easily. 
1SS6 See Une Tiare toes Cambridge....... Westminster to Putney....... 386. 0 1 minute. 
SSO eee VA DUL B.higeues'c criels Cambridge... ... |Westminster to Putney....... aL JO 1 min. 45 sec. 
1340 ess (ADT TGS as. ee Cambridge ....... Westminster to Putney....... | 29 30 34 length. 
1841 A Pua UA ae irccctente Cambridge™. 22... Westminster to Putney....... 32 30 1 min. 4 sec, 
atc” AR ebee Abe econ li In ase ise Ot Ord ee scne Grits Westminster to Putney....... 30 45 13 seconds. 
184632 021 March el Oicda sins: Cambridge.......|Putney to Mortlake.......... 23 30 i30 seconds, 
140 ee DL Oaeecee. cone: Cambridge ....... Mortlake to Putney.......... pa eis ass 2 lengths. 
1849. Mar Chi 29S sSiea ere ns Canipridgpercen. ce. Putney to Mortlake.......... 22° 0 Easily. 
1849....!December 15..... Ox forimeertrke =. |Putney to Mortlake.......... Side Foul. 
IBD ees. 21 A piibre aaseketeaad OSCONO setter estes Putney to: Mortlake. j..2. s.e« 21 36 27 seconds. 
1854 (April Swe cen ses CEST ONUIN. eerie Putney to Mortlake.......... 25 29 11 strokes. 
1856 Marchelbzs-~. seat. Cambridge. 3.... Mortiv@ke toPotney.,.c. a-1.s 25 50 ¥g length. 
1857 ADT trae ca ORLOMS tose tic ed Putney to Mortlake.......... 22 35 (85 seconds. 
1BS8 vere MEAL GUS too cts scr s Cambridge... 2... Putney to Mortlake.......... 21 28 22 seconds. 
1850. ADT IS as eves OxiOniies eects Putney to Mortlake.......... 24 40 (Cambridge sank. 
IB6OL.. Fi Marvel 8132.03 5..62%2 Cambridge ..... .|Putney to Mortlake.......... 26 5 1 length. 
A186 bears VCO CU OSs: cate, us cite (OW aNO IK Be eds cers Putney to Mortlake....... .. 23 30 48 seconds. 
1862 Pig rl yi Webs ay eae Oxtords se ee Putney to Mortlake.......... 24 44 30 seconds. 
1863 Mareli 28.2050. Oxford..,2 Ree Mortlake to Putney.......... 23 «6 43 seconds, 
1864 iMarehat9 cia xi Oxford .soeeeaas Putney to Mortlake.......... 21. 40 26 seconds. 
1865. APE arcs ox ane Oxf ORC scree Putney to. Mortlake... 2... 21 24 4 Jengths, 
1866. IW arehy 24. cesta OXIOTOMeer ac ote Putney to Mortlake.......... 20. do 15 seconds. 
ASOT 5: SApriV TESS as'2 Oxtord m5 03 78ee8: Putney to Mortlake.......... 22 40 ¥6 length. 
1868 ...|April 4..... errre OX Ors a ais sists. Putney to Mortlake ....... 20 56 6 lengths. 
1869. Marehv its a0, -¥4 CORO sae cciegt a: Putney to Mortlake.......... Rebbe by: 3 lengths. 
ISTO VAD Geese mes tees Cambridge.. .... Putney to Mortlake.......... 22 «4 114 lengths, 
1871 April Tieeres:. Cambridge ....... Putney to Mortlake....... .. 23 «CO*# 1 length. 
1872 March 23 ics aive- Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake..........| 21 15 2 lengths. 
1873....| March 29°... ...’.|Cambridge 2: <. <i. Putney to Mortlake..........} 19 35 314 lengths. 
187 pH MGroh 267{se eee 3 Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake.......... 22 385 3 lengths. 
187, Marchi20 clases. Oxford ,..\.....«..{|Putney to Mortlake. ........:|- 22 2 10 lengths. 
1876 A DIU BR  co seas eng oe CMTRLOLIORS cates iat Putney to Mortlake.......... 20 20 Won easily. 
1877....|March 24.......4 Ca uHdees "***/Putney to Mortlake...... ....| 24 8 |Dead heat. 
14olr{c) ee Oe a Pas ae ees Os Toriag dias Putney to Mortlake..... ips 22 13 10 lengths. 
Pee ono ADIL Wass cps ene Cambridge ....... Putney to Mortlake.......:.. 21 18 (8lélengths. 
1880....|March 22...... ..|Oxford..... Wuctets Putney to Mortlake.......... 21 23 334 lengths. 
{lie April 8... s20s0e.: Oxford...........[Putney to Mortlake... .... let Slee los id fencths: 
LES ee ePA DILL Sy 5255 Panne OXfONEs ee dann tabs Putney to Mortlake ... ..... 20 12 7 lengths. 
1883....|/March 15......... OxTOtlonser tees Putney to Mortlake ....... aruel sso 31 lengths. 
ineee st April f.". 2. vcse0: Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake........ ..| 21 389 [214 lengths. 
1885 ...}March 28......... Oxford.... .|Putney to Mortlake.......... 21 36 3 lengths. 
WSO ee PATS oss 3. 2s Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake ......... 22 29 % length. 
1887 March 26......... Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake.......... 20 52 (2% lengths, 
1888 March 24......... Cambridge ....... Putney to Mortlake........ 20 48 6 lengths. 
J580 \ March SD. ....-... Cambridge....... Putney to Mortlake..........| 20 14 (2% lengths. 
1890” AS earch 2083052... Oxford. ...... ..|/Putney to Mortlake.......... 2 «68 1 length. 
1901 7s) March atu... Oxford ico see, Putney to Mortlake .. ...... 22 O  /|% length. 


————— +. 
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Iv. INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY RACES. 
1869, Angust 17, Oxford (Eng.) four beat Harvard (Am.) four over the Putney-Mortlake course on the 
Thames by three clear lengths. Time, 22.17. : 
1876, September 1. Yale four beat Columbia four at the Centennial Regatta, rowed over a mile and a half 
course on the Schuylkill, in 9.1034 ; Columbia, 9.21. A four from first Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Eng., was entered, but withdrew by reason of illness of one of the four. 
1878, A Columbia College four won the Visitors’ Challenge Cup at the Henley Regatta, on the Thames, 


Eng., in 8.42, 
V. OTHER RECORDS. 
SINGLE SCULLS. 
DIsTANCH, | Rowers. Place. Date. Time. 
: : M. 8S. 
1 mile. Bilis Wardice..ccasessecte cen ooeeeeoess(pavannah River............+. April 1, 1872. 5.01 
2 miles, J.T ylerss sc emasaeice calle tneticee pepas MUGsOn River sie Par yepe June 24, 1868.| 11.20 
3 miles. Hie -Hanlans oes eswten vereectcreeerelaadettes Lake @uinsigamond, Mass....|Aug. 14, 1886.| 19.23 
4 miles. BE. Hanlat.- 5... shelesesepanee -.--./ Ogdensburg, N.X. Ace tomes July 28, 1883.) 27.57 
5 miles, He Hanae, caste e.e seine = siete utreree sie ‘Chautauqua Lakevineey ower Oct. 16, 1879.| 33.5614 
GH Keenan. 2s ce cee seein: rrassaic. Rivet. 2. coe. seer May 30, 1890. 9.26 
S:C, Hawkimsisoul. 22 ce see eee Passaic River eee eee May 30, 1890. 9.18% 
PAIR-OARED SCULLS. 
2 miles. J. AS Riley, «2: sca betuds tek oe niet Greenwood Lake, N. Y.... .. Oct. 9, 1876.) 12.2034 ~ 
2 miles. D. G. Bartlett,G. Gibbs and J. Gleecker| Passaic River ................ May 30, 1890.; 10.10 
3 miles. J. Haulkner, Py Regan ie... cneeeset Philadelphia, Pa.............. Sept. 5, 1876.} 20.28 
5 miles. John and Barney Biglin.............. Philadelphia yea vane ose May 20, 1872.) 82.01 
DovuBLE SCULLsS. 
1 mile. Jy SMIith CEL AVR ee utes eter eee Harlem River eae eeee a ote Sept. 9, 1885.| 5.5514 
2 miles. . H.. Yates, C? Hy Courtney. cee: Saratoga Lake .. 0.02.5 it ae Aug. 8, 1876.| 12.16 
3 miles. P-H. Conley,'C. Ee Courtneyre. meer Near Albany, N. Y.........- Aug. 20, 1885.| 17.5714 
J. Ge Griftith, CD onordnies crite PARSRIC HIV Or 2.0 sicee mn aoe Lele May 30, 1890.| 8.362 
Georpe Preeth ds Plattine: ats ameaetetees PAaBeaiG RVers sci cues May 30, 1890. 8.41}6 | 
FouR-OARED SHELLS. 
1 mile. Argonauta Rowing Association........ Kalli vionsicitle sas ee Sates Sept. 1, 1888. 4.51 
1 mile. Jd. Ge Gaudeaurii2 0. ie de) ied se ce sieneee © ins gee beelodans dats s wabretal tee whats nie a 6.9 
2 miles. Minnesota Boat Club... .2o.cscee cee: Mississippi River............. Aug. 12, 1884.| 12.30 
3 miles. Argonauta Rowing Association.,...... Kill yonehullsseewon ese »---| Sept, 8, 1875.) 15.3734 
3 miles. J. G. Gaudeaur........ PS cpl ick aeooeoeS wiailota Slates dele We esis eta | dale Ae ae 20.28 
4 miles, Ward Bros. (Joshua, Ellis, Gilbert, and 
FLAT) are pois ate oe is strc ereedbeete crate Saratoga Lake, N. Y..... ...., sept. 11, 1871.| 24.40 
5 miles, John, James, and Barney Biglin, and : 
Dennis Veary ta... ace eer eee HarlemgRiver.c<i-waeeiek seeeos Sept. 10, 1860.) 30.4434 
6 miles, E. Ross, L. Hutton, J. Price, and R. 
Fulton (the famous Paris Crew)..... StaJ ohnyN« Baccaesmaceenies oe Aug. 23, 1871.! 39.203 
Sr1x-OARED SHELLS. 
3 iniles. |Amherst University Crew........ iS pringtield, -Masszeeeneeeens |July 24, 1872.| 16.824 
EIGHT-OARED SHELLS. 
1 mile. Bradford Boat Club, Senior.... ...... Passaic: Rivets cos(licnaaweiade May 30, 1890. 7033 
1 mile. Passaic Boat Club, Junior............ Passaic River. oo is. nes ..-. |May 30, 1890. — 
1 mile. Columbia College Boat Club.......... Parlerh River oats sc satecnct June 1, 1883.) 5.043 
2 miles. Columbia College Freshmen ......... New- LONGO so ies oe cence June 26, 1884.! 9.4814 
3 miles. Yale University Crew. .......5....--- New- London’, 2as.ccsn. seesae June 29, 1888.) 15.25 
4 miles, Yale College University Crew......... New- London. 0-.ten Ree June 29, 1888.'! 20.10 


ROWLAND, HENRY AvGuUSTUS, b. at Honesdale, Pa., Nov. 27, 1848, studied civil 
engineering, and for some years followed this profession; he taught in a technical in- 
stitute for four years, and in 1876 was called to fill the chair of physics at Johns Hopkins 
university. He has written a number of scientific works, the majority on optics and 
electricity. He is recognized as an authority on the solar spectrum. 


ROWLANDSON, Mary (WHITE), b. Mass., 1636; married the Rey. Joseph Rowland- 
son, minister, of Lancaster. In 1676 the Indians attacked and burned that town, and 
carried off her and her children, who were ransomed by some ladies in Boston, after a 
captivity of about 3 months. In 1682 she published a narrative of her captivity. 


ROWLEY, Wiu1M, b. England, in the 17th c.; educated at Cambridge. He was 
a member of the royal company of players, and an excellent comic actor. He published 
a number of comedies of his own, and others in connection with Middleton, Heywood, 
and Massinger. 


ROWSON, Susanna (HASWELL), 1762-1824; b. England; her childhood was spent 
in New England, but her father, a former British naval officer, returned to England on 
the outbreak of the revolution. Susanna became an actress, went to America in 1793, 
played at Boston with great success, taught school for several years, and published 
several dramas and operas and a long series of novels, of which Charlotte Temple became 
highly popular, and is the only one now read. 


ROXBURGH, a co. in Scotland, comprising the districts of Teviotdale and Liddes- 
dale, with part of Tweeddale, extending in length about 40 m., and in breadth 28 to 380 
m., is bounded on the e. and s. by Northumberland and Cumberland; on the s.w. by 
Dumfriesshire; on the w. by Selkirk; and on the n. by Berwickshire. The physical 
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aspect of the county is varied and picturesque, having the Cheviot and Lauriston hills 
bounding a considerable portion of its borders. The Cheviots do not rise to any great 
height, the highest not exceeding 2382 feet. The herbage is green to the summit, and 
affords valuable pasture to sheep. The interior of the county is generally composed of 
good soil; and the farms being mostly large, and held by men of capital and skill, it is 
farmed to the greatest advantage. The chief river is the Tweed. Pop. ’91, 53,741. 

ROXBURGHE CLUB, a society of very considerable literary interest, called after John, 
duke of Roxburghe, the celebrated collector of ancient literature. After the death of 
the duke, who died in 1805, his valuable library, rich in the old romances of chivalry 
and early English poetry, was in 1812 sold at auction. In commemoration of the 
interest which the sale of this collection occasioned among literary antiquaries, the 
Roxburghe club was instituted, for the purpose of printing a limited number of impres- 
sions of MSS. and rare works for the use of its members, to whom they are strictly 
limited. 

ROXBURY, Mass., a former city in Norfolk county, and now better known as Boston 
Highlands, is about 3 m. s.s.w. of Boston proper, with which it is connected by ‘‘Boston 
Neck.’ It occupies an irregular surface, some of which commands a good view of 
the city proper. It has electric roads and is a favorite place of residence, contain- 
ing many handsome villas, a large portion of which are surrounded by spacious lawns, 
gardens, and by shrubbery. It has about 20 churches, banks, newspapers, several 

toman Catholic reformatory institutions, and a nunnery. The manufacturing indus- 
tries are extensive, including great breweries, foundries, tanneries, the extensive works 
of the Whittier machine company, beef-packing establishments, manufactories of 
locomotives, fire-engines, watches, soap and candles, phosphates, etc. On the Dedham 
turnpike lies the Forest Hills cemetery, comprising some 150 acres, beautifully laid out, 
and entered through an Egyptian gateway. Roxbury was settled in 1629, and included 
among its early inhabitants John Eliot and Gov. Joseph Dudley. It was the birthplace 
of Gens. Joseph Warren and Heath. In 1775 it was the site of afort built by the Rhode 
Island troops, which was called by Washington the best within the lines of siege. The 
Roxbury Latin school, established in 1642, endowed by Thomas Bell in 1645, has a high 
reputation. Roxbury received a city charter in 1846, and was annexed to Boston in 
1867, making the 13th, 14th, and 15th wards of that city, 


ROY, Witu1aAmM, Maj.gen. in the British army, was born May 4, 1726, at Miiton 
Head, in the parish of Carluke, Lanarkshire. His early history is quite unknown, and 
the incidents of his professional career comparatively unimportant, but his name will 
always be remembered by succeeding generations as that of the first of British geodesists. 
After the great rebellion in 1745, he was employed in preparing for government a map 
of the Highlands, and finally of the whole mainland, which, however, owing to imper- 
fect instruments, and the hurried nature of the survey, was only, to use Roy’s own 
words, ‘‘a magnificent military sketch.” Roy’s next important operation was the meas- 
uring a base line (see TRIANGULATION) on Hounslow Heath, of 27,404% ft., or about 
54 m., which, though the first measurement of the kind in Britain which pretended to 
accuracy, was executed with such care, that, on being remeasured after Roy’s death, 
the difference between the two results was found to be only 22inches. For this splen- 
did labor, Roy received the royal society’s Copley medal. Roy’s labors connected with 
the survey extended from July, 1787, till Sept., 1788, when he returned to London in 
ill health, which necessitated his removal to the warmer latitude of Lisbon in the winter 
of 1789; but he returned to London in the following April, and died there July 1, 1790. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, an institution founded in 1823, by a number of musical 
amateurs, headed by the earl of Westmoreland, for the purpose of affording to a certain 
number of pupils the opportunity of obtaining a first-rate musical education, and of 
enabling those who make music a pursuit to provide themselves with the means of 
honorable livelihood. The academy is chiefly supported by contributions and subscrip- 
tions, the subscribers and contributors being divided into four classes, of whom the first 
three recommend and elect the students. A small sum is voted yearly by parliament 
for its maintenance. Of the scholars, some are boarders and some out-door pupils. The 
pupils are placed under the tuition of chosen instructors in every branch of musical 
education. The academy was incorporated by royal charter in 1830. 


ROYAL FAMILY. In its more restricted signification, the royal family of Great 
Britain only includes the queen-consort and queen-dowager, and the children or other 
descendants of the sovereign. In a larger sense, it comprehends all the British descend- 
ants of the royal house, or perhaps, more properly, as indicated by Blackstone, all who 
may by possibility succeed to the throne. With regard to the position and rights of a 
queen-consort and queen-dowager, see QUEEN. The husband of the queen-regnant is 
not as such a member of the royal family; but the style of royal highness, and a preced- 
ence next to her majesty, were conferred on the late prince-consort by statute. The 
prince of Wales (q.v.), or heir-apparent to the throne, and the princess of Wales, are 
distinguished by law from the rest of the royal family. By the statute 25 Edw. III., to 
compass the death of the prince of Wales, or violate the chastity of the princess of 
Wales, is high treason. The eldest daughter of the sovereign is styled the princess 
roya}, and the violation of her chastity is, by the same statute, high treason. The heir 
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presumptive to the throne has no special rank or precedence as such, as his position may 
be altered by the birth of an heir-apparent. ; 

The younger sons and daughters of the sovereign are entitled to a peculiar place in 
the house of lords; statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10 enacts that no person except the king’s 
children shall presume to sit or have place at the side of the cloth of estate in the parlia- 
ment chamber. On a reference by George II. to the house of lords regarding the posi- 
tion and precedence of Edward duke of York, second son of his son Frederick prince 
of Wales, it was held that, under the description of the king’s children, grandsons are 
included. 

On a reference made to all the judges by George I., it was resolved that the educa- 
tion and care of the king’s grandchildren, when minors, and also the approval of their 
marriages, belongs to the king, even during their father’s lifetime. This care and 
approval has more recently been held to extend to the heir-presumptix >, and it is difficult 
to say how far it comprises also the remoter branches of the royal house. There are 
frequent instances of the crown’s interposition in the case of nephews and nieces, and a 
few in the case of more distant collaterals. Questions regarding the marriages of the 
royal family are now further regulated by the royal marriage act (q.v.). The prince of 
Wales, besides the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, has settled on him, by 26 Vict. 
e. 1, an annuity of £40,000, and the princess of Wales £10,000, to be increased to £30,000 
in case of her widowhood. 


ROYAL GEORGE, a British man-of-war, of 108 guns, the sudden sinking of which in 
Portsmouth harbor with all on board, Aug. 29, 1782, created a wide-spread feeling of 
sorrow and commiseration. The Royal George was the principal vessel of lord Howe’s 
fleet, and while she was undergoing repairs near the keel, she was too much heeled 
over, so that the water rushing through the port-holes of the depressed side, speedily 
filled her, and she sank with all on board, including the admiral, Kempenfeldt, the cap- 
tain, officers, crew, and about 500 women and children, who happened to be on board 
at the time—1100 in all. Of these, however, 200 were saved; but a small vessel, which 
happened to be anchored near, was drawn into the vortex occasioned by the Royal 
George’s descent, and swallowed up; and other vessels were also placed in imminent danger. 
Captain Waghorn, who escaped, was subsequently tried by court-martial for negligence 
and carelessness in the careening operation, but was acquitted. This calamitous event 
has been celebrated in an elegy by Cowper. Many of the guns were fished up soon 
afterward, and several schemes were projected for the raising of the ship bodily, but 
without success, until, in 1839, the mass was blown to pieces by the explosion of large 
metal cases filled with gunpowder. , 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Tue, was founded in 1799 and in- 
corporated in 1800, ‘‘ for the diffusing knowledge and facilitating the general introduc- 
tion of useful mechanical inventions and improvements, and for teaching, by courses of 
philosophical lectures and experiments, the application of science to the common pur- 
poses of life.”” The institution was enlarged in 1810. The library contains about 50,000 
volumes. Amongst the lecturers have been Dr. Garnett, Dr. Thomas Young, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Dr. W. T. Brande, Michael Faraday, and John Tyndall. The first 
president was Sir Joseph Banks. There is a fund for the promotion of experimental 
researches. Admission is obtained by ballot ; £5.5s. for entrance ; and £5.5s for sub- 
scription. 


ROYALL, Isaac, 1720-81, b. Mass. ; represented the town of Medford in the general 
court, and was for many years a member of the executive council. He served in the 
French war, was appointed brig. gen. in 1761, and went to England in 1775, being a 
partisan of the crown. Hisestate was confiscated in consequence, and he was proscribed. 
Nevertheless, at his death, he left 2,000 acres of land in Worcester Co. to endow at Har- 
vard college a law professorship, which bears his name, as does the town of Royalston, 
of which he was a proprietor. 


ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. Act 12 Geo. Ill. c. 2 enacts that no descendant of the 
body of Geo. II. other than the issue of princesses married into foreign families, shall 
be capable of contracting marriage without the previous consent of the sovereign, signi- 
fied under the great seal; and any marriage contracted without such consent is declared 
void. But such descendants, if above the age of 25, may, after 12 months’ notice given 
to the privy council, contract and solemnize marriage without consent of the crown, 
unless both houses of parliament shall, before the expiration of the year, expressly 
declare their disapproval of such intended marriage. The penalties of premunire (q.v.) 
are attached to all persons who shall solemnize, assist, or be present at any such mar- 
riage. This act was passed in consequence of the marriage of the duke of Gloucester, 
brother of George III., with the countess dowager of Waldegrave, and of the duke of 
Cumberland with the widow of Col. Horton and daughter of Lord Imham, The mar- 
riage of the late duke of Sussex in 1798 to Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the earl of 
Dunmore, was declared by the prerogative court to be a violation of the royal marriage 
act, and therefore null and void, in Aug., 1794; and the claims of their son, sir Augustus 
d’Este, were declared invalid by the house of lords in 1844, See Morganatic Mar: 
BLAGHS, 
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ROYAL-MAST, the fourth mast from the deck, and usually the highest carried. It 
is most commonly made in one piece with the top-gallant-mast. It carries the royal- 
yard, which bears a sail called the ‘‘royal.” The royal-mast is surmounted by the truck, 
at which the pendant or other flag is displayed when necessary. 


ROYAL SOCIETY (or Lonpon). The origin of this society may be traced back to 
those stirring years of civil strife that brought in the commonwealth. Clubs for political, 
theological, and sectarian purposes were then numerous and active; and in the year 
1645, ‘‘divers worthy persons, inquisitive into natural philosophy, and other parts of 
human learning, did, by agreements, meet weekly in London on a certain day, to treat 
and discourse of such affairs.”” Among these worthy persons were certain medical men, 
Dr. Wilkins, afterward bishop of Chester; Foster, professor of astronomy in Gresham 
college; Wallis, the mathematician; and others, including a jearned German from the 
palatinate; and out of their meetings arose the now world-famous Royal society. Wallis 
records that the subjects discoursed of were ‘‘ the circulation of the blood; the valves in 
the veins; the ven lactese; the lymphatic vessels; the Copernican hypothesis; the 
nature of comets and new stars; the satellites of Jupiter; the oval shape of Saturn; 
the spots in the sun, and its turning on its own axis; the inequalities and selenography 
of the moon; the several phases of Venus and Mercury; the improvement of telescopes, 
and grinding of glasses for that purpose; the weight of air; the possibility or impossi- 
bility of vacuities, and nature’s abhorrence thereof; the Torricellian experiment in 
quicksilver; the descent of heavy bodies, and the degrees of acceleration therein; and 
divers other things of like nature.” 3 

In 1662 the persevering philosophers were, through the ‘‘ grace and favor” of 
Charles II., incorporated by charter, in which they were described as the Royal society 
of,London for the promotion of natural knowledge. The king gave them also a mace, and. 
subsequently granted two other charters conferring additional powers and privileges. 
They are inscribed in a handsome volume known as the charter book, which, contain- 
ing, as it does, the sign-manual of the founder, of other royal personages, and of 
nearly every fellow elected into the society, presents a collection of autographs 
unequaled in the world. 

Through many difficulties, the young society pursued their way. Their meetings 
were interrupted by the great fire and the plague; ‘but in March, 1664-65, they published 
the first number of the Philosophical Transactions, and thus commenced a record of 
their labors and researches, and at the same time a history of science of the highest 
value, comprising upward of 170 quarto volumes. Besides this, the society publish 
an octavo serial entitled Proceedings, in which an account of the ordinary meetings is 
set forth. This serial was commenced in 1800, and now fills over 30 volumes. Another 
publication, in some 10 quarto volumes, is the Catalogue of Scientific Papers, containing 
the titles of scientific papers published in all parts of the world from 1800 downward. 
This great work, invaluable for purposes of reference, was compiled at the cost of the 
seciety, and gives in methodical form a record of the scientific progress of the century. 
These works are not restricted to the fellows, but are sold to the general public. 

By increase of numbers—including scientific men on the continent, who were elected 
as foreign members—the society widened their sphere of usefulness. They promoted 
the publication of Newton’s Principia and optical works; they lent instruments to 
Greenwich observatory in its early days, and were appointed visitors of that establish- 
ment by queen Anne—a function which they still exercise; they aided travelers and 
scientific investigators; through force of circumstances they became the advisers of the 
government on scientific subjects; Cook’s celebrated voyage to observe the transit of 
Venus was undertaken at their instance; and from the voyage of the Endeavor down 
to the voyage of the Challenger, it would be difficult to specify a scientific expedition 
which had not been equipped under the advice of the Royal society. 

In 1710 the society removed to a house which they bought in Crane Court, Fleet 
street. In 1780, by order of George III., quarters where assigned to them in the then 
new palatial building, Somerset House. There they abode until 1857, when, at thc, 
request of the government they migrated westward to Burlington House, a wing of 
which they now occupy, 

The society's session commences on the third Thursday in November, and ends on 
the third Thursday in June. During this period meetings are held weekly at 4.80 P.M. 
for the reading and discussion of papers, and these papers are for the most part after- 
ward published in the Proceedings or the Philosophical Transactions. ‘The anniversary 
meeting is held on Noy. 30. At that meeting the society elect a council to carry on 
their work through the ensuing year. This council, comprising president, treasurer, 
and secretaries, numbers 21 persons. 

The number of candidates for election into the society averages between 50 and 60 
every year. From these the council select 15, whose names are printed and sent to every 
fellow, and in June the annual meeting takes place at which the 15 are elected; but any 
fellow is at liberty to alter the list of names. There are in all about 550 fellows, includ- 
ing 50 foreign members. : 

The society’s income is derived from funded and landed property, and the annual 
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contributions of the tellows. Each fellow contributed £4 yearly, or paid a life-composi- 
tion of £60, with an admission fee of £10. Formerly a fund was raised for the abolition 
of admission fees and the reduction of the annual contributions to £3, amounting in 
1879 to £10,000. Each fellow is entitled to the Philosophical Transactions and Proceed- 
tags, and to the use of the library of 30,000 volumes. 

The society formerly undertook the administration of the £1000 annually voted by 
parliament for scientific purposes, and assisted in the administration of an additional 
grant. In 1882 a single grant of £4000 was substituted for the former fund and grant. 
The society also assists in the naming of the meteorological council, which receives a 
government grant. ‘ 

In fulfillment of trusts, the society award annually, in recognition of scientific work 
and discoveries, the Copley medal and two royal medals; and the Rumford medal every 
two years for researches in light or heat. To these has been added the Davy medal fcr 
chemical investigations. Among therecipients of the Copley medal have been Benjaniu 
Franklin, Priestley, Davie, Brewster, Faraday, Owen, Darwin, Wheatstone, Helm- 
holtz, and Huxley. 


ROYAL SOCIETY (or EprNBURGH) was incorporated by royal charter in 1783. It 
owed its origin to principal Robertson, the historian, who successfully labored to found 
in Edinburgh a society on the model of the Berlin academy, for the investigation and 
discussion of subjects in every branch of science, erudition, and taste. The society was 
formally constituted at a meeting held in the college library on June 23, 1783, where the 
subsequent meetings were held till 1810, when the society purchased a house in George 
street. In 1826 the society removed to its present apartments, leased from government, 
in the royal institution building in Princes street. The original list of members included 
the names of most of the literati of Scotland. The first president was Henry, duke of 
Buccleuch. He was succeeded in 1812 by sir James Hall, who, resigning in 1820, was 
succeeded by sir Walter Scott. On the death of sir Walter in 1832, sir Thomas M’Dou- 

all Brisbane was appointed president; and was succeeded in 1860 by the duke of Argyle. 
n 1864 sir David Brewster, K.H., became successor to the duke, on whose death, in 
1868, sir R. Christison was elected. In 1873 sir William Thomson was elected, and 
held that honorable office for a period of five years. 

The meetings of the society are held on the 1st and 8d Mondays of every month from 
December to July. The admission fee of resident fellows is £2 2s., and the annual 
contribution is £3 3s., which, after 10 years, is reduced to £2 2s., and ceases after 25 
years’ membership. The society is also assisted by an annual grant of £300 voted by 
parliament. The papers read before this learned body are published in its Transactions, 
of which 30 volumes have been published in quarto. 

The number of ordinary fellows is upward of 400; and of honorary fellows, near’ 60. 

The society has the disposal of some valuable prizes, which are bestowed on the 
authors of the best communications on scientific and other subjects. These are the 
Keith prize, founded by Alexander Keith of Dunnottar; the M’Dougall Brisbane prize, 
founded by sir Thomas M. Brisbane; and the Neill prize, founded by Patrick Neill. 


ROYALTON, a town in Niagara co., N. Y.; bounded s. by Tonawanda creek; traversed 
by the Erie canal and New York Central railroad; including the vills. of Middleport, 
Gasport, and Royalton. Pop. of town, ’90, 4632. 


ROYER-COLLARD, Prerre-Pavt, a French statesman, b. June 21, 1763, at Som- 
puis {Marne). The childhood of Royer-Collard was spent at his father’s house, under 
the severe surveillance of his mother, who belonged to a family ardently devoted to 
Jansenism. He was sent to college at Chaumont, and afterward at Saint-Omer, which 
was superintended by one of his uncles, the abbé Collard. . Having passed as advocate 
at an early age, he pleaded several times before the old parliament; but from the first 
days of the revolution he was involved in the events of that time, having been elected 
one of the representatives of the commune of Paris. From 1790 to 1792 he acted as 
joint-secretary of the municipality. It was then that he was connected with Pétion 
and Danton. The events of May 31 obliged him to remove from Paris. He then 
returned to Sompuis, and lived in obscurity during the whole time of the reign of 
terror, studying and following the plow himself, to evade the suspicions of the Jacobins. 
Three years afterward, in 1797, the electors of this department chose him to represent 
them in the council of the five hundred. Royer-Collard took an active part in the work 
of that assembly. He was one of those honest men who, preferring monarchy, but 
fearing a violent counter-revolution, consented to try the republic with a moderate gov- 
ernment, cherishing the hope, in the meantime, of an ultimate restoration. The 18th 
Fructidor completely opened his eyes and dispelled his illusions. It was then that he 
turned his thoughts to what he believed to be the only hope of France, and that he 
began a correspondence with Louis XVIII., which, however, ceased toward the epoch of 
the establishment of the empire. For some years afterward he ceased to have anything 
to do with politics, and entered on another career. He was offered the chair of philoso- 
phy (1809) by Napoleon in the recently created university of France, which he accepted 
after great hesitation. Applying himself vigorously to study for it, he was soon highly 
qualified to fulfill his duties. In the few years he occupied this chair, he exercised an 
Immense influence on the philosophy of France. Rejecting the purely sensuous sys- 
tem of Condillac, he proceeded eclectically, giving special prominence to the principles 
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of the Scottish school of Reid and Stewart. He originated the “ Doctrinaire” school. 
of which Jouffroy and Cousin were the chief representatives. 

The restoration deprived the cause of education of the services of Royer-Collard, 
The Bourbons did not overlook the man who had not ceased, since 1798, to maintain 
their cause; but Royer-Collard, who had all along dreamed of the union of hereditary 
monarchy with an enlightened liberty was ill-fitted to act with the royalist fanatics 
now dominant in France. 

Royer-Collard was appointed president of the commission of public instruction 
(Aug. 15, 1815), which oflice he held, with the title of councilor of state, till July, 1820. 
He gave in his resignation at that time, not wishing to associate himself with the politics 
of the ministry. In 1815 the electors of Marne chose him to represent them in the 
famous ‘‘Chambre Introuvable” (q.v.). He took part in all the business of the cham- 
ber, remaining steadfastly attached to the king, but energetically opposing the ultra 
party. In the next parliament he rejected with great energy the idea of confiding 
public instruction to the clergy. . 

At the end of the session 1817 Royer-Collard for the first time withdrew from the 
government, at least from the course pursued by the ministry. He once more supported 
it in a new discussion against the predominance of the Catholic church; but dating 
from 1819 the rupture was complete. He presented then the singular spectacle of a 
devoted royalist seconding the efforts of the liberals. The French academy opened its 
doors to him in 1827; and in 1828 he was named president of the chamber of repre- 
sentatives. As president Royer-Collard had to present the famous address of the 221 
deputies (March, 1830), refusing their support to the government, which the kin 
refused to hear read. Next day the chamber was prorogued. Royer-Collard departe 
for Chateauvieux, his country-seat, where he went to conceal fears and regrets which 
the revolution of July was to justify. He was re-elected in June, 1830, and he accepted 
this mandate. In 1842 he withdrew from parliamentary life, and after that lived in 
great retirement. 

Although Royer-Collard had a considerable fortune, he never departed from the 
greatest simplicity, excepting for three things—the purchase of books, charity, and the 
receptions which his official position imposed on him. He received with politeness, but 
with a certain coldness which he could never lay aside. His salon was very much fre- 
quented by the political world. Every Sunday the principal leaders of the moderate 
opposition assembled there: it was a large room, serving as a study, the walls of which 
were hidden from top to bottom by shelves loaded with books; not a single ornament— 
no fine furniture—what was strictly necessary, and no more. There assembled Cousin, 
the most eminent of his pupils; M. Guizot, the duc de Broglie, Casimir Périer, De 
Barante, Villemain, Ampére, Andral, De Rémusat, De Barthélemy, Gabriel, and many 
others. There was little conversation, properly so called; the slow and sonorous voice 
of Royer-Collard was dominantin the room. The subjects were almost always the politi- 
cal events and the debates in parliament; the acts of the government were not spared. 
This salon was the echo of the liberal world. 

From 1842 Royer-Collard had completely withdrawn from public life, his health, 
in fact, not allowing him to occupy himself with public matters. He spent only the 
winter in Paris, returning in summer to his estate of Chateauvieux, where he died Sept. 
4, 1845. 

Royer-Collard was undoubtedly one of the most noted men of the 19th century. He 
exercised on his contemporaries a powerful influence, owing more, perhaps, to the 
uprightness, firmness, and extreme earnestness of his character, than to intellectual 
power or genius. Excepting his political speeches, published in the Moniteur, Royer- 
Collard left few published works. A lecture on external perception appeared in 1813; 
some of his minor articles are given in Jouffroy’s translation of Reid. See the biogra:- 
phies by Philippe (1857), and Barante (new ed. 1878). 


ROZE, Mari, operatic singer, was born in Paris, March 4, 1850. At the age of 
thirteen, on the advice of Auber, she was sent to the Paris Conservatoire to study sing- 
ing, where she gained the highest honors. She first appeared in opera in 1867, singing 
the part of Hérold’s Marie with such success that she soon became the most popular 
singer in Paris. At the end of three years she withdrew to study the great operas under 
Wartel, Gounod, and Ambroise Thomas, reappearing as Marguérite in Faust at the 
Grand Opera with great success. During the siege of Paris she remained in the city, 
turning her house into a hospital for the wounded, and organizing numerous concerts 
for their benefit. After the war she made a tour through the principal cities of Europe, 
and first appeared in London in 1872, where for four years she sang in the Italian opera. 
In 1877 she married Henry Mapleson, and began a two years’ tour in the United States, 
returning to London after its completion. 


RUATAW’ or ROATAN, an island situated in the bay of Honduras, in the Caribbean 
sea, in lat. 16° 30’ n., long. 86° 30’ w. It is 30 m. long by 9 broad in its widest part; 
and its dependencies are Bonacca, Utilla, Helena, Barbarette, and Morat. 

RUBASSE, a mineral, much prized for ornamental uses, is rock crystal, limpid or 


slightly amethystine, filled internally with minute brown spangles of specular iron, 
which reflect a bright red equal to that of the most brilliant ruby. 
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RUBATO, ‘Tempo (Ital. stolen time), in music, a capricious style of performance in 
which some notes are prolonged beyond their legitimate time, while others are curtailed, 
the aggregate value of the bar remaining unaltered. 


RUBBER. See InprA RUBBER. 


RUBBLE, a common kind of masonry, in which the stones are irregular in size and 
shape. Walls faced with ashlar are generally packed with rubble at the back. Rubble 
is of various kinds, according to the amount of dressing given to the stones. Common 
rubble is built with stones left almost as they come from the quarry. Hammer- 
dressed rubble is so called when the stones are squared with the mason’s hammer, 
coursed rubble, when the stones are squared and equal in height, etc. 


RUBEFA CIENTS are external agents employed in medicine for the purpose of stimu- 
lating and consequently reddening the part to which they are applied. All agents 
which, after a certain period, act as blisters, may be made to act as rubefacients, if their 
time of action is shortened. The mildest rubefacients are hot poultices, cloths soaked 
in very hot water, moderately stimulating liniments—as, for example, soap-liniment, 
with various proportions of liniment of ammonia, or chloroform, etc. Spanish fly, in 
the form of emplastrum califaciens, or warm plaster, in which the active ingredient 
is blunted by the free admixture of soap-plaster, resin-plaster, etc., is a good 
form of this class of agents. Capsicum or Cayenne pepper, in the form of a poultice, 
is an excellent rubefacient; it is much used in the West Indies, but is seldom 
employed in this country. Mustard, in the form of cataplasma sinapis, or mustard 
poultice, and oil of turpentine, are perhaps the best of the ordinary rubefacients. 
The former is applied to the soles of the feet and the calves of the legsin the low 
stage of typhus fever, in apoplexy and coma, in narcotic poisoning, etc. It is 
also applied to the chest, with much advantage, in many cases of pulmonary and car- 
diac disease, and to the surface of the abdomen in various affections of the abdominal 
viscera. The best method of employing turpentine is to sprinkle it freely on three or 
four folds of clean flannel, wrung out of boiling water. The sprinkled surface of this 
pad is placed upon the skin, and a warm dry towel is laid over the flannel. Two or 
three such applications will produce a powerful rubefacient effect. ‘Turpentine thus 
applied is serviceable in all the cases mentioned in the remarks on mustard, as well as 
in sore throat, chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, etc. 


RUBENS, PETER Pavt, one of the greatest of Flemish painters, was b. probably at 
Siegen, in Westphalia, June 29, 1577. His parents settled in Cologne in 1578, where 
they remained till 1587, when Rubens’s father died, and his mother removed with her 
family to Antwerp. He was first placed under Verhaagt, a landscape painter; how- 
ever, inclining more to historical painting, he became a pupil of Van Noort, but soon 
quitted his school for that of Otho Van Veen, or Venius, who then enjoyed a high repu- 
tation; and after studying four years with that painter went to Italy in 1600. Recom- 
mended to Vincenzo Gonzago, duke of Mantua, he was sent on a mission by the duke 
to Philip III. of Spain, and on that occasion painted several portraits of Spanish noble- 
men. He also spent a considerable time at Venice and Rome making copies for the 
duke, and executing independent works, which added largely to his reputation. In 
1608, after an absence of eight years, Rubens returned to Antwerp on account of the 
illness of his mother, but she died before he had accomplished the journey. He 
intended to return to Mantua, but was induced to remain by the archduke Albert, goy- 
ernor of the Netherlands. In 1621 he visited Paris by invitation of Maria de’Medici; 
and in 1625 completed the series of sketches for the pictures destined to adorn the pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg. Rubens was sent by the Infanta Isabella, widow of the arch- 
duke Albert, on a diplomatic mission to Philip IV. of Spain, in 1628; and in the 
following year, on a similar mission to Charles I. of England, by whom he was knighted 
in 1630. Rubens’s success as a political diplomatist is worth noting, and seems to indi- 
cate a large, solid, and practical nature, such as painters in general do not possess. He 
died, very rich, in 1640. Rubens is the acknowledged head of the Flemish school. By 
the expression of powerful and energetic action, and strongly marked character—by 
great breadth and brilliant coloring he successfully embodied the tendencies of the age 
in which he lived to pleasures of sense, strong passion, and stirring action; and while 
admitting the coarseness, and almost grossness of his subjects, especially where the 
nude figure is introduced, we are in a manner carried away by the spirit of joyousness 
and an animal vigor conspicuous in his works, and the truthful manner in which he 
viewed nature. His portraits rank with the highest efforts in that walk of art, He 
painted animals admirably; and his landscapes possess great brilliancy and natural 
effect. He was perhaps the greatest master in the mechanical part of the art. His 
style has had great influence on the English school. The tercentenary of Rubens’s birth 
was celebrated at Antwerp in 1877 with great enthusiasm and with elaborate and splen- 
did festivities. See illus., KaAuLBAcH, ETC., vol. VIII. 


RUBE’OLA. See MEASLEs. 
RUBIA’CEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, in which, according to many bot- 


anists, the cinchonacee are included as a suborder; but which, as restricted by others 
‘stellate of Ray, galiacee of Lindley), consists entirely of herbaceous plants, with 
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whorled leaves, angular stems, and numerous very small flowers; the calyx superior. 
with 4, 5, and 6 lobes, or almost wanting; the corolla wheel-shaped, or tubular, regu- 
lar, inserted into the calyx; and with the same number of divisions as the calyx; the 
stamens equal in number with the lobes of the corolla; two styles; the fruit a dry peri- 
carp with two cells, and one seed in each cell. There are between 300 and 400 known 
species, chiefly abounding in the northern parts of the northern hemisphere, and on the 
mountains of tropical regions. The most important plant of the order is madder (q.v.) 
To this order belong also bedstraw (q.v.) and woodruff (q.v.). 


RU'BICON, a stream of central Italy, falling into the Adriatic, has obtained a pro- 
verbial celebrity from the well-known story of its passage by Cesar, who, by crossing 
this river—which, at the outbreak of the civil war between him and Pompey, formed 
the southern boundary of his province—virtually declared war against the republic. 
Hence the phrase, ‘‘to cross the Rubicon,” has come to mean, to take an irrevocable 
step. The modern Luso, called by the peasants on its banks J? Rubdicone, has claims to 
being the ancient Rubicon; but arguments preponderate in favor of the Miumicino. 


RUBIDIUM (sym. Rb. eq. 85.2) and Castum (sym. Cs. eq. 182.5) are two alkaline 
metals, discovered in 1860-61, by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, by means of spectrum analysis. 
They resemble potassium more nearly than any other substance, and their names are 
derived from rudidus, dark red, and ceszus, sky-colored, in consequence of two red lines 
of remarkably low refrangibility being present in the spectrum of the former, and two 
characteristic blue lines in that of the latter. They are widely diffused in nature, but 
always occur in very small quantities. They have been detected in many mineral waters, 
and in certain minerals; as, for example, lithia-mica, lepidolite, petalite, and feldspar: 
and they have been found in the alkaline ashes of the beet-root. The best material for 
the preparation of rubidium is lepidolite, which will sometimes yield as much as 0.2 per 
cent of the metal, while the principal source of cesium is the brine of Dirkheim, in 
which both these metals were originally found; every ton of the water containing about 
three grains of chloride of cesium, and rather less than four grains of chloride of rubidium. 
It has, however, been recently asserted that the mineral polluz contains no less than 
34.07 per cent of oxide of cesium. Both metals are so analogous to potassium, that 
they cannot be distinguished either from it or from one another by reagents, or before 
the blow-pipe. Like potassium, they form double salts with bichloride of platinum, 
which are much more insoluble than the corresponding potassium salt;‘ and it is on this 
property that the separation of these metals from potassium is based. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any details regarding the compounds of these metals. It is worthy of 
remark that rubidium is electro-positive toward potassium, and that cesium is electro- 
positive toward rubidium and potassium, and is thus the most electro-positive of the 
Known elements. See INDIUM. 


RUBINI, Giovanni Barrtista, 1795-1854; b. Italy; made a successful début as a 
singer at Brescia in 1815. He appeared at Paris in 1825, and was soon recognized as the 
first tenor singer living. His voice ranged from E to F above the staff, and sometimes 
reached G above the staff. He sang in all the principal European cities, retiring from 
the stage in 1846. His acting was much inferior to his singing. 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GREGOR, pianist and composer, b. in Wechwotynez, Russia, 
Nov. 30, 1830. His parents were Jewish, and his father removed soon after his birth to 
Moscow, where he established a pencil-factory. Rubinstein studied the pianoforte at an 
early age under Villoing and had no other teacher. In 1840 he went to Paris, and 
played before Liszt, and traveled in Holland, England, Scandinavia, and Germany, 
giving concerts. In 1844 he began to study theory under Dehn in Berlin. In 1848 he 
returned to Russia, owing to the political revolution, and settled in St. Petersburg, where 
he wrote Russian operas and was patronized by the Grand Duchess Helen. He was 
appointed court-pianist in St. Petersburg in 1858 and concert-director, and in 1859 
directed the Russian Musical Society. In 1862 he founded the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory, and was its director until 1867, which post he again eccepted in 1887. Rubin- 
stein made many concert tours, and traveled in the United States in 1872-73. Rubinstein 
was one of the greatest pianists that have ever lived, and with von Biilow and D’Albert 
stood at the head of virtuosi on this instrument. Asa composer he is also famous, and 
his works are popular, especially his Ocean Symphony in C, op. 42. His operas include : 
Dimitri Donskoi, St. Petersburg, 1852; Kinder der Harde, Vienna, 1861; Feramors, 
Dresden, 1863 ; Der Thurm zu Babel, Konigsberg, 1870 ; Ddémon, St. Petersburg, 1875 ; 
Die Makkabéer, Berlin, 1875; Das Verlorene Paradies, Diisseldorf, 1875 ; Nero, Ham- 
burg, 1879 ; Sulamith, do., 1885 ; La vigne, ballet; 1883 ; and Moses, biblical opera, St. 
Petersburg, 1888. He composed also several scenes for voice with orchestra ; songs and 
part-songs ; chamber-music ; pianoforte-music ; concertas for various instruments, and 
the following works for the orchestra; Dramatische Symphony; Faust, musikalisches Char- 
acterbild; Ivan der Schreckliche; Don Quixote; Triumphal Overture; and La Russie, sym- 
phonic poem. He died in 1894, 4 


RUBLE, RovuBLE, or RUBEL, the unit of the Russian money system. Pieces of peltry 
formed, in early times, the ordinary medium of exchange in Russia; but about the 
beginning of the 15th c., silver bars came more and more into use for larger payments, 
and to make up intermediate sums pieces of the bars were cut off. It was in this cut- 
ting off—in Russian, rutat—that the name ruble originated. The present silver ruble 
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is equivalent to seventy-five cents, nearly. Half, quarter, fifth, tenth, and twentieth 
parts of a ruble are also coined in silver; and gold coins of nominally five rubles (demi- 
imperials) and three rubles (imperial ducats) are also in circulation. In 1896 the value 
of the gold ruble was $0.772, and of the silver ruble $0.392. The ruble is divided into 
100 kopeks. 


RU'BRICS (Lat. rudrica, from ruber, red), in classic use, meant the titles or headings 
of chapters in certain law-books, and is derived from the red color of the ink in which 
these titles were written, in order to distinguish them from the text. In mediseval and 
modern use the name is restricted to the directions which are found in the service-books 
of the church, as to the ordering of the several prayers, and the performance of the 
sometimes complicated ceremonial by which they were accompanied. The same name, 
together with the usage itself, is retained in the Church of England prayer-book ;and in 
all these, even where the direction has ceased to be printed in red ink, the name rubric 
is still retained. Where red ink is not employed the rubric is distinguished from the 
text by italics, or some other variety of print. In the Catholic church a considerable 
controversy exists as to whether the rubrics of the missal, the ritual, and the breviary 
are to be considered preceptive or only directive—a question into which it would be out 
of place to enter. A similar controversy has existed at various times in the English 
church. The science of rubrics is with Catholics a special branch of study, the chief 
authorities on which are Gavanti, Merati, Cavalieri, and other more compendious 
writers. See Rep-LETTER Days, 


RUBRUQUIS, WILLIAM DE, one of the most distinguished of medieval travelers, was 
born early in the 13th c.—probably about 1228. He entered, while very young, into the 
Franciscan order, and being hindered in his favorite scheme of missionary labor in the 
Holy Land, he was sent by Louis IX. of France into Central Asia for the purpose of 
forming an alliance with Sartach, the son of Batfi Khan of Kiptchak, a supposed Christian 
sovereign, against the infidels who held the Holy Land. Taking Constantinople as the 
starting-point, Rubruquis, with two companions, also Franciscans, sailed for Soldaia— 
now Soujac—near Cherson, made his way across the steppes between the Dnieper and 
the Don, and crossing the latter river, reached, Aug. 2, 1253, the camp of Sartach, who 
was now discovered not to be a Christian, and by whom they were sent forward to his 
father, Bati. When they reached the encampment of Bata on the Volga, near its 
mouth, that prince refused to treat with them, and sent them forward to the Tartar 
emperor, Mangfii Khan, whom they reached on Dec. 27. At this rude court they 
remained for several months, and accompanied it about Easter to Kara-korum, where 
they found a few Europeans. Some time afterward, Rubruquis, being charged with 
having spoken of the emperor as an infidel, although he defended himself courageously, 
was compelled to return, but was treated with a certain degree of rude consideration. 
Proceeding along the banks of the Volga, he penetrated the difficult defiles of the Cau- 
casus, proceeded through Armenia, Persia, and Asia Minor, to Syria, arriving at Tripoli 
in Aug., 1255, having spent two years and a half in his eastern travel. As king Louis, 
by whom the mission had been accredited, had meanwhile returned to France, Rubru- 
quis requested permission to follow him, in order to report the result; but fortunately 
for science the Franciscan provincial refused to permit him to leave the east, and directed 
him to report in writing. To this fortunate severity we owe the interesting and curious 
account which he drew up, and of which a lucid summary will be found in Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, Inland and Maritime Discovery, vol. i. p. 261, and following. Of the later 
history of Rubruquis, the only fact known is that he was still living in 1293, when 
Marco Polo was returning from the east. His narrative is among the most plain and 
sober in its tone of all that have come down to us from the adventurous voyagers of the 
13th century. 


RU'BUS, a genus of plants of the natural order rosacea, suborder potentillea, distinguished 
by a 5-lobed calyx without bracts, and the fruit formed by an aggregation of small drupes 
adhering to each other upon a long torus. The fruit is eatable in all, or almost all, the 
species, which are very numerous, and natives chiefly of the colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere, although some are natives of warm climates, and are occasionally to be seen 
cnour hothouses. Some of them are herbs with perennial roots, some are shrubs with 
subligneous—often only biennial—stems, and they have diyitate, pinnate, or lobed leaves. 
They cause great difficulty to botanists, the varieties being extremely numerous, and the 
specific distinctions very uncertain. The raspberry (q.v.) and bramble (q.v.) are well- 
known fruits. The cloudberry (q.v.) also belongs to this genus. Besides these and the 
species most nearly resembling them and which have been described along with them, 
notice may be taken of R. spectabilis, a shrubby species, with leaves of three leaflets and 
fine large dark purple fragrant flowers, produced singly on long terminal flower stalks, 
a native of the banks of the Columbia river. The fruit is about the size of a raspberry, 
dark yellow, acid, and somewhat astringent, making excellent tarts.—R. sazatilis, some- 
times called the stone bramble, is a perennial herbaceous plant, with siender stem, leaves 
of three leaflets, small greenish-yellow flowers, and pleasant fruit of very few rather 
large drupes. It isa native of stony places, in mountainous parts of Britain.—R. arckieus 
is a small herbaceous plant with creeping roots, slender stems 2 to 6 in. high, each with 
three or four leaves, which have three leaflets; the flowers large and of deep rose color, 
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and a purplish red fruit of exquisite flavor. This interesting plant is a very doubtful 
native of the highlands of Scotland, but is very aHuTdanbrix Norway fae Sweden. 


RUBY, a gem much prized, and only inferior in value to the diamond, or perhaps also 
to the sapphire. It is regarded by mineralogists not as a distinct species, but as a mere 
red-colored variety of sapphire (q.v.) or of spinel. The dalas ruby is rose-red. The 
almandine ruby 1s tinged with violet or brown. The finest red rubies are generally 
known as orental rubies, and are indeed brought from the east, chiefly from Ceylon and 
the Burman empire. The best generally come from the neighborhood of Syriam, in 
Pegu. In Ceylon rubies are found in remarkable abundance in alluvial deposits, which have 
been searched for them for ages, whilst the natives seem never to have thought of digging 
in the rock of the mountains; but Dr. Gygax found innumerable small rubies in a state 
of decomposition, falling to powder in a stratum of gray granite with iron pyrites and ~ 
molybdena; and sir James E. Tennent thinks that mines might be opened with confidence 
of success. Sir Alexander Burnes describes a ruby mine at Badakshan, in Bactria. 
Tavernier states that the throne of the great mogul was adorned with 108 rubies, of from 
100 to 200 carats each. The king of Arracan is said to have possessed a ruby, in the form 
of a six-sided prism, about an inch in diameter, terminated by a six-sided pyramid. But 
the greatest ruby ever heard of was that possessed by the king of Ceylon, which, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, was a span in length, as thick as a man’s arm, and without a flaw. 
Kublai Khan sent an ambassador to demand this ruby, offering the value of a city as its 
price ; but the monarch refused to sell it. What has become of it is not known. 


RUBY WEDDING. See Weppina ANNIVERSARIES. 


RUCHING (French). A trimming for dresses or the inside of bonnets, made of 
plaited or goffered quilling of ribbon, net, blond or any other material. 


RUCKERT, JoHANN MICHAEL FRIEDRICH, a German lyric poet, was b. May 16, 1789, 
at Schweinfurt. He received his education at the gymnasium of his native town, and 
studied at Jena university. In 1826 he was nominated professor of oriental languages 
at Erlangen; went in 1840 to Berlin, as professor and privy-councilor, but resigned that 
position in 1849, and lived on his estate of Neuses inCoburg. Riickert began his literary 
career under the pseudonym of Freimund Raimar with his Deutsche Gedichte (German 
Poems, Heidelb. 1814); and Napoleon, eine Politische Komédie in drei Stitcken (Napoleon, a 
Political Comedy in three Parts, Stuttg. 1816). Under his own name he published: 
Kranz der Zeit(A Wreath of the Time, Stuttg. 1817); Oestliche Rosen (Eastern Roses, 
Leip. 1822); Gesammelte Gedichte (Collected Poems, 6 vols. Erl. 1834-88). As fruits of 
his oriental studies are to be considered his translations of Hariri’s /akamen, under the 
litle Die Verwandelungen des Abu-Seid (The Transformations of Abu-Seid, 2 vols. Stuttg. 
1826); of the Indian tale, Nal und Demajanti (Frank. 1828); Hamasa, oder die Aelteste 
Arabische Volkslieder (Hamasa, or the oldest Arabic Ballads, 2 vols. Stuttg. 1846), and 
Amvrilkais der Dichter und Konig (Amrilkais, the Poet and the King, Stuttg. 1847). Orig- 
inal poems of Riickert, also relating to the east, are Morgenlind. Sagen und Geschichten 
(Eastern Tales and Stories, 2 vols. Stuttg. 1887); Hrbauliches und Beschauliches aus dem 
Morgenlind (2 vols. Berl. 1887); Rostem und Suhrad (Er. 1838); Brahmansche Hredhlungen 
(Brahmanic Tales, Leip. 18389); Die Weisheit des Brahmanen, ein Lehrgedicht in Bruch- 
stiicken (The Wisdom of the Brahman, a Didactic Poem in Fragments, 6 vols. Leip. 
1836-39); Leben Jesu (The Life of Jesus, Stuttg. and Tiib. 1839). The titles of his dramas 
are: Saul und Dawid (Er. 1848); Herodes der Grosse (2 vols. Stuttg. 1844); Hatser Hernrich 
IV. (2 vols. Frank. 1845); Cristoforo Colombo (2 vols. Frank. 1845), Riickert was one of 
the most learned, versatile, and sprightly lyrists of modern times. He tried all sorts of 
meters, the Greek hendecasyllabic, the old Norse alliterative verse, the old German 
couplet, the Wibelungen strophe, the popular ballad, the delicate yet stately measure of 
the eastern gazelle (sonnets), and every kind of European quatrains, distiches, etc.; and 
he succeeded in all. Perhaps his fancy and wit were more remarkable than his depth of 
lyric feeling, yet the simple pathos of such pieces as the Avs der Jugendzett could hardly 
be surpassed. He d. 1866 

RUDD. See RED-EFYE. 

RUDDER, in a ship or boat, is that part of the steering apparatus which is in immedi- 
ate contact with the water. It is hung to the stern-post by pintle and brace hinges, and 
the upper end, passing into the vessel, is acted on by the tiller. So long as the rudder is 
in a straight line with the keel, the water which glides past the vessel acts equally on both 
sides, producing equilibrium; but if the rudder be turned, to the right for example, it 
will be relieved from the pressure on the left side, while that on the right side will act 
with greater force, and cause the ship to revolve round the center of gravity. When the 
head has turned sufficiently, the rudder is again put in line with the keel. See HELM. 


RUDDIMAN, Tuomas, the greatest of Scottish grammarians, was b. in Banffshire, 
at a place called Raggel, in the parish of Boyndie, Oct., 1674. He received the rudi- 
ments of his classical education at the parish school, where he already gave promise of 
his future proficiency. At 16 years of age he went to King’s college, Aberdeen, where 
he took his degree of m.a. four years later. On leaving the university he was engaged 
as tutor in a private family, in which capacity he remained a year; and thereafter 
became parish schoolmaster at Laurencekirk. Here he accidentally made the acquaint- 
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ance of the celebrated physician and Latinist, Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, who was so 
impressed with Ruddiman’s learning and sagacity that he exerted his influence, and 
succeeded in getting him appointed assistant book-keeper of the Advocates’ library, 
Edinburgh. His new office gave him ample opportunity for prosecuting his favorite 
studies, but the remuneration was so small that, in 1707, he was compelled to com- 
mence business as an auctioneer. It was at this time that he began his career as an 
editor by publishing an edition of Volusenus’s (Florence Wilson’s) Dialogue on the Tran- 
quillity of the Mind, to which he prefixed a life of the author. In 1709, he published 
Arthur Johnston’s Poetical Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon, and the same author’s Can- 
tica—both in Latin. In 1714 appeared his well-known work—by which his name will 
always be honorably perpetuated among Scotchmen—Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, % 
text-book from which, under a great variety of forms, his countrymen still continue to 
be initiated into classical literature. In 1715 he published his great edition of Buchanan’s 
works (2 vols. folio); and in that year, exchanged the calling of an auctioneer for the 
more congenial one of printer. In this capacity he was assisted by his brother, who 
became his partner, and had been originally bred to the business. Some years after- 
ward, he was appointed printer to the university of Edinburgh. In 1725 he published the 
first part of his great grammatical work, his Grammatice Latine Institutiones, which is 
devoted to the etymology of the language; and in 1782, the second part, which treats of 
the syntax. His philological reputation rests mainly on this work, which has been 
re-edited in Germany by Stallbaum, and is repeatedly referred to in the Latin lexicon of 
Freund. He also prepared an elaborate treatise on. prosody, of which, however, he 
published only an abridgment. His next appointment was that of principal keeper of 
the Advocates’ library. In this capacity he published a magnificent edition of Ander- 
son’s Diplomata et Numismata Scotie (1 vol. folio), and prefixed a learned introduction 
in Latin. Controversy with men such as Benson, who contrasted the Latin verse of 
Johnston unfavorably with that of Buchanan, and with Logan on the hereditary right 
of the kings of Scotland to the crown, consumed a great part of his time, but did not so 
preoccupy his thoughts as to prevent him from publishing, in 1751, an edition of Livy 
in 4 vols. 12mo, a gem of typography, and still known as the ‘‘ immaculate” edition, 
from its entire exemption from errors of the press. Ruddiman died, Jan. 19, 1757. 


RU‘DENTURE, the molding, in form like a rope or staff, filling the flutings of col- 
umns, usually one-third of the height. It is sometimes plain, sometimes ornamental. 


RU’DESHEIM, a small town of Prussia, in Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, opposite Bingen, and 16 m. w. of Mainz. In the vicinity is grown one of 
the most aromatic and fiery of the Rhine-wines (q. v.) called the Riidesheimer; there are 
upwards of 500 acres of vineyards. Pop. ’90, 4,240. Here stands the great German 
national monument of Germania, inaugurated 1883. 


RUDINI, ANTONIO STARRABBA DI, Marquis, Italian statesman, was born in Sicily in 
1839. At the age of 27 he was chosen mayor of Palermo, and distinguished himself by 
suppressing an insurrection. ‘Though an aristocrat, he aided the various expeditions 
of Garibaldi (q. v.). In 1869 he was for a short time minister of the interior, and subse- 
quently member of the chamber of deputies continuously, until Feb. 7, 1891, when he 
became prime minister, succeeding Signor Crispi (q. v.). In March of the same year, he 
signalized his administration by recalling Baron Fava, the Italian minister of the United 
States, because the American government delayed to answer immediately his demand 
for the punishment of the lynchers of eleven Italians in New Orleans. (See MAFFIA.) 
His general policy differed from that of his predecessor in its more conciliatory attitude 
towards France. He was compelled to retire in 1893, giving place to Giolliti and Crispi, 
but after the Abyssinian disaster he was in 1896 recalled to the head of the ministry 
and formed a new cabinet. 


RUDOLF, or Ropotr, of Hapsburg, the founder of the imperial dynasty of Austria, 
which for atime was that of Germany, was b. in 1218, and was the son of Albert, 
count of Hapsburg and Hedwig of Kyburg-Ziringen. Rudolf early exhibited great 
personal daring and military skill, and acquired celebrity in his native canton of Aargau 
for the prowess and ability with which he repulsed many bands of banditti who 
infested the district. The death, in 1264, of his uncle, Hartmann of Kyburg, to whose 
rich heritage he succeeded, raised him from the condition of a poor noble to the rank of 
an influential lord of extended territories, which included the greater part of Aargau, 
and various domains in the cantons of Bern, Lucerne, Zug, and Ziirich. The able man- 
ner in which he governed these dominions, and exercised the functions of protector of 
the Waldstitter or forest cantons, attracted the notice of some of the great electoral 
princes of Germany; and on the death of the emperor Albert in 1278, Rudolf was 
elected his successor, chiefly through the instrumentality of his powerful friend, the 
archbishop of Mainz. The ratification by pope Gregory XI. of Rudolf’s title was 
obtained at the cost of various concessions, as, for instance, the renunciation of all juris- 
diction in Rome, and of all feudal superiority over Spoleto and the marches of Afcona; 
together with the cession of all right on the part of the emperor and his successors 
to interfere in ecclesiastical elections, or in the internal administration and manage- 
ment of the German church. By this agreement the feuds were appeased which had, 
existed for nearly 200 years between the empire and the see of Rome, and Rudolf 
was able to turn his attention to the settlement of the internal disturbances of 
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Germany. His chief enemy was Ottocar, king of Bohemia, under whom he had 
once served against the Prussians and Hungarians, and who now refused to do homage 
to him. Fortune, however, favored Rudolf in the war with the Bohemian king, who, 
after a first defeat, again rose in arms against the empire, but was ultimately defeated 
and killed in battle (1278), when the emperor seized all the Austrian territories which 
Ottocar had possessed. Wenceslaus, the son of the slain king, having lost no time in 
tendering homage for the kingdoms of Bohemia and Moravia, the cause of the war was 
at an end, and peace being restored, Rudolf thenceforth devoted himself to the organi- 
zation of the state. His great merit was in breaking the arbitrary power of the nobles, 
by compelling them to demolish the fortresses and strongholds, by means of which they 
carried on plundering expeditions against one another, and defended themselves from 
the power of the law; and we are told that in one year he condemned to death 30 
refractory nobles, who had long disturbed the public peace, and razed to the ground 
double that number of strongholds. He also granted charters to many trading towns 
and municipalities, and thus gave considerable impetus to trade. The policy of his rule 
generally was indeed so greatly to favor the burgher and working classes, and to repress 
the tyranny of the powerful nobles, that his reign presented in this respect a favorable 
contrast to those of his predecessors, and the respect in which he was held by all ranks 
bears the strongest testimony to his admirable qualities asaruler. Rudolf died in 1291, 
and was succeeded in Austria by his son, Albert I., duke of Austria. See Schonhuth’s 
Geschichte Rudolf’s von Habsburg (2 vols., Leip. 1843-44). 


RUDOLF or Ropotr II., eldest son of the emperor Maximilian II. of Germany, was 
b. in 1552 and educated at the Spanish court by the Jesuits. On the death of his father 
in 1576 he succeeded to the imperial crown, after having, during the lifetime of his 
father, been proclaimed king of the Romans. ‘This first reigning namesake of the great 
progenitor of the Austrian dynasty did not add to the dignity or greatness of the Habs- 
burg family; and the whole of his reign of 36 years. was marked by persecutions and 
intolerance on his side, and by discontent and even insurrection on that of his subjects. 
His bigotry and intolerance in forbidding Protestants the free exercise of their religion, 
led them to ally themselves with their co-religionists in the Low Lands and in France 
(1608), and, by implicating the empire in foreign wars, augmented taxation and in- 
creased the monetary difficulties of the state. Rudolf, who was gloomy, taciturn, and 
bigoted, had not the qualities necessary to secure the good-will of those around him, 
‘and he died, unregretted by his subjects, Jan. 20, 1612, leaving no issue, and bequeath- 
ing to his brother Matthias, who succeeded him, an impoverished and distracted state. 
Rudolf’s taste for astrology and the occult sciences, and his anxious desire to discover 
the philosopher’s stone, led him to extend his patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe, 
whose study of astronomy was thought specially to qualify them for that much-coveted 
discovery; and the patronage which Rudolf extended to the Danish discoverer, when 
the latter was compelled to leave his own country, through the jealousy of his brother- 
nobles, has proved one of the few claims possessed by Rudolf to the grateful remem- 
brances of late times. The important astronomical calculations begun by Tycho, and 
continued by Kepler, which are known as The Rudolphine Tables, derive their name 
from this emperor, who originally undertook, but subsequently failed, for want of 
means to defray the expenses incidental to the undertaking. See Kurz’s Geschichte 
Oestreichs unter Kaiser Rudo/f (Linz. 1821). 


RU’DOLSTADT, the capital of the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, is charm- 
ingly situated in a hill-girt valley, on the left bank of the Saale, 18 m. s. of Weimar. 
It has several manufactures of porcelain, pianos, and numerous chemical works. Pop. 
90, 11,398. 


RUDRA is, in Vedic mythology, a collective name of the gods of the tempest, or 
Maruts, Rudra (in the singular) being the name of their father. (See John Muir’s Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, new series, vol. i. part 4, London, 1864.) In later and Puranic my- 
thology (see INDIA; PuRANA), Rudra (the terrible) is a name of S’iva, and the Rudras 
are his offspring. ‘‘ From Brahmé’s forehead,’’ the Vishn’u-Purdn’a relates, ‘‘ dark- 
ened with angry frowns, sprang Rudra, radiant as the noontide sun, fierce, and of 
vast bulk, and of a figure which was half male, half female. ‘Separate yourself,’ 
Brahma said to him, and having so spoken, disappeared: obedient to which command, 
Rudra became twofold, disjoining his male and female natures. This male being he 
again divided into eleven persons, of whom some were agreeable, some hideous, some 
fierce, some mild; and he multiplied his female nature manifold, of complexions black 
or white.’’ See Wilson’s Vishn’u-Purdn’a. The word rudra apparently comes from 
the Sanskrit rud, weep; but as the sense of this radical does not yield any satisfac- 
tory clue to the meaning of the deity called Rudra, the Purdn’as invented a legend, 
according to which Rudra received this name from Brahma, because, when a youth, 
he ran about crying aloud; and when asked by Brahma why he wept, replied that 
he wanted a name. ‘‘ Rudra be thy name,’’ rejoined Brahma: ‘‘be composed; desist 
from tears.’’ In this legendary etymology there is, moreover, a punning on the simi. 
larity between rud, cry, and dru, run—an illustration of one of the sources whence 
the later mythology of India derived some of its boundless stock of absurd myths. 
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RUE, Ruta, a genus of plants, of the natural order rutacee, having a short 4 to 5 
parted calyx, 4 or 5 concave petals, affixed by a claw, 8 or 10 stamens, and a 4 to 5 lobed 
germen, with 8 or 10 nectariferous pores at the base. The species are natives of the s. 
of Europe, the n. of Africa, the Canary isles, and the temperate parts of Asia. They 
are half shrubby; and have alternate, stalked, repeatedly pinnate leaves with translucent 
dots, the flowers small, and in terminal corymbs. Common RvB, or GARDEN RUE (R. 
graveolens), grows in sunny stony places in the countries near the Mediterranean. It has 
greenish-yellow flowers, and glaucous evergreen leaves with small oblong leaflets, the 
terminal leaflets obovate. It is not a native of America, but is frequently cultivated in 
gardens. It was formerly called herd of grace (see Hamlet, act iv. scene 5), because it 
was used for sprinkling the people with holy water. It was in great repute among the 
ancients, having been hung about the neck as an amulet against witchcraft in the time 
of Aristotle. It is the péganon of Hippocrates. Rue is still employed in medicine as a 
powerful stimulant, but the leaves must be used fresh, as they lose their virtues by dry- 
ing. The smell of rue when fresh is very strong, and to many very disagreeable; yet 
the Romans used it much for flavoring food, and it is still so used in some parts of 
Europe. The leaves chopped small are also eaten with bread and butter as a stomachic, 
but they must be used sparingly, as they are acrid enough to blister the skin if much 
handled, and in large doses act as a narcotic poison. All their properties depend on 
an acrid volatile oil, which is itself used for making syrup of rue, 8 or 10 drops of oil to 
a pint of syrup; and this, in doses of a teaspoonful or two, is found a useful medicine 
in flatulent colic of children. The expressed juice of rue, mixed with water, and 
employed as a wash, promotes the growth of the hair. Some of the species found in 
the n. of India resemble common rue in their properties, and are used for the same 
purposes. 


RUELLIA, a genus of plants of the natural order acanthacee, natives of tropical and 
subtropical parts of Asia and .Australia. Some of them are very beautiful, and are 
common ornaments of our hot-houses. In some parts of China, especially in the province 
of Che-kiang, and on the mountains to the w. of Ning-po, a species of this genus, R. 
indigofera, is much cultivated for the excellent indigo which it yields. Itis also a native 
of Assam, and is cultivated there. See Fortune’s Residence among the Chinese. 


RUFF, Machétes pugnaz, the only known species of its genus, is a bird of the family 
scholopacide, and like snipes and many others of the family, an inhabitant of marshy 
places. It is found in most of the northern parts of the world, migrating southward 
in autumn, and northward in spring. It is found in England and in Ireland, but not in 
Scotland, probably because there are few localities in that country suitable to it. In 
size the ruff is considerably larger than a snipe, and is about a foot in entire length, 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail. The tail is short and pointed. The 
wings are long and pointed. ‘The legs are long and slender, the t#d¢a naked for some 
distance above the tarsal joint. The bill is straight, rather slender, as long as the head. 
The neck of the male is surrounded in the breeding season with a ruff of numerous long 
feathers, whence probably the English name. The males are remarkable for diversity 
of colors, no two specimens being ever similar; but ash-brown prevails, spotted or 
mottled with black; the head, ruff, and shoulders are black, glossed with purple, and 
variously barred with chestnut. The female (the 7¢eve) is mostly ash-brown, with spots 
of dark-brown, much more uniform in color than the male. Their nest is usually situ- 
ated on a tussock in a moist, swampy place, and is formed of the coarse grass which 
surrounds it. The eggs are four in number. ‘The ruff is taken for the table in spring, 
but the young birds taken in autumn are very preferable. They are often fattened after 
being taken, and are fed on bread and milk with bruised hemp-seed. After being fat- 
tened, they are sent to market. They feed readily when quite newly caught, and fight 
desperately for their food, unless supplied in separate dishes, which is therefore the 
regular practice of the feeders, who find it also advantageous to keep them in darkened 
apartments. The ruff is gradually becoming scarcer in England, owing to the destruc- 
tion of its favorite haunts, the fens, by drainage. 


RUFFE, or Pops, Acerina cernua, a very pretty little fish of the perch family (per- 
cide), abundant in the lakes, slow rivers and ditches of many parts of the middle of 
Europe and of England. It is not found in Scotland. It is never more than 5 or 6 in. 
long. In shape it resembles the common perch, but has only a single dorsal fin. The 
ruffe is highly esteemed for the table. It is very easily caught, a small red worm being 
used as bait. 

RUFFED GROUSE. See Bonasta. 

RUFFIN, Epmunp, 1794-1865; b. Va. ; editor of the Farmer’s Register, 1833-42, and 
for several years president of the Virginia agricultural society. He also edited other 
agricultural papers, and wrote treatises on scientific agriculture. He fired the first gun 
of the civil war at fort Sumter Apr. 14, 1861; and committed suicide, it is said, from 
his aversion to living under the U. §S. government. 

RUFFI’NI, Giovanni, b. Italy, 1807; educated at Genoa, where he met Mazzini, 
whom he afterward joined in the so-called ‘‘ Young Italy” organization at Marseilles.. 
His brother Jacopo was put to death after the unsuccessful invasion of Savoy in 1834. 
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Giovanni escaped to England, where, with the exception of a short time in 1849, when 
he was Sardinian minister at Paris, he resided. He wrote the English language remark- 
ably well and published Doctor Antonio, 1855; Lavinia, 1860; and other works. He d. 
1881. 


RUFFLE is a low vibrating sound, less loud than a roll, produced by drummers. It 
is used as a compliment to general officers and at military funerals. 


RUGBY, a parish market t. of England, in the co. of Warwick, and 15 m. n.e. of 
Warwick, is pleasantly situated on a rising ground on the left bank of the Avon, 
and is reached by five different railways. It derives its importance and celebrity wholly 
from its grammar school, founded by Lawrence Sheriff, a London shopkeeper, in 1567. 
The buildings of the school, consisting of a fine Elizabethan quadrangle, with cloisters, 
and an elegant detached chapel, are of brick, with stone-work round the windows and 
at the angles and cornices. The chapel contains, among other monuments of head- 
masters, that of the late Dr. Arnold. The school is generally attended by about 500 
pupils. The endowment of the school produces over £5,000 a year. Connected with it 
is a lower school giving a commercial education. A park of 11 acres is set aside for 
football, cricket, and other games. The railways and the school give rise to almost all 
the trade of the town. Pop. ’91, 11,262. 


RUGBY, a town in Morgan co., Tenn.; on the beautiful Cumberland plateau, 7 miles 
from the station of the same name on the Cincinnati Southern railroad, and 114 miles 
n. of Chattanooga. It was founded by a company of New England capitalists, but 
transferred to an English organization with a capital of £150,000, and placed under 
the general superintendence of Thomas Hughes, author of Yom Brown’s School Days at 
Rugby. The company purchased a tract of 50,000 acres with the refusal of 350,000 
more acres. The land purchased was colonized in 1880, mainly by English farmers, 
and was laid out in building sites, farms, parks, etc. A town was laid out, a hotel 
built, and a railroad built to connect with the Cincinnati Southern railroad. <A saw- 
mill and brick-kiln were erected, roads and bridle-paths made, and a cricket-ground and 
English garden added as features of attraction. The new plan of colonization adopted 
was calculated to establish a permanent settlement of sons of English farmers of the 
better class, in fair circumstances, and with a certain degree of culture; while it also 
was intended to draw a considerable American representation. Its beginning was made 
under excellent auspices, but the colony has not been very successful, and Rugby is now 
best known as a popular health resort. 


RU GE, ARNOLD, b. 1802; studied in the universities of Heidelberg, Halle, and Jena. 
He became a member of a secret political society among the students, and for this 
offense was imprisoned for six years. Being released in 1830 he became a professor in 
the university of Halle. He had already translated the Gdipus in Kolonos of Sophocles, 
and had done something in dramatic composition, and in 1838 joined with Echtermeyer 
in founding the Annales de Halle, opposed to church and state. He emigrated to Switz- 
erland, via France, and published his Zwei Jahre in Paris in 1846. In 1847 he estab- 
lished a book-seller’s business in Leipsic; and after the revolution of 1848 published a 
radical journal called the Réforme. He was elected to the Frankfort assembly, and sat 
in the radical congress at Berlin. Being concerned in insurrectionary movements, he 
was compelled to flee to England in 1850, and after that date resided at Brighton, 
contributing to German literature. He d. 1880. 


RUGELEY, a town in Staffordshire, England, on the river Trent and the Trent 
and Mersey canal. It has tanneries, collieries, and iron foundries. Pop. ’91, about 
4500. 


RUGEN, the largest of the islands of Germany, belongs to Prussia, and lies in the 
Baltic, off the coast of Pomerania. Greatest length 874 m.; greatest breadth, 28 m.; 
area, 373 sq. miles. Pop. ’95, 46,782. It is separated from the main land, with which 
at one time it was probably connected, by a strait, about a mile in width. The island 
is so deeply indented on all sides by the sea, that it seems to be formed of several nar- 
row tongues of land attached to each other, and to which the name of peninsulas has 
been given. On the peninsula of Jasmund is the precipitous cliff called the Stubben- 
kammer, the highest point of which (420 ft.) is called the king’s seat, because Charles 
XII. witnessed from this spot a sea-fight between the Swedes and Danes, Aug. 8, 1715. 
Riigen, which until 1815 had remained Swedish territory, was in that year transferred 
to Prussia. Hertha lake, in this island, is believed to be the place where, according to 
‘acitus, the goddess Hertha (Earth) was worshipped. The soil of the island is pro- 
ductive, cattle are reared, and the fisheries around the island are carried on with profit. 
The scenery of Riigen, which is everywhere pleasing, and is frequently grotesque and 
romantic, together with the facilities for sea-bathing, attract numerous visitors. Capi- 
tal, Bergen. 


RUGER, THomAs HowARpD, b. N. Y., 1833; graduated at West Point. He practiced 
law in Wisconsin 1856-61, when he entered the army. He was made brig.-gen. in 1862, 
brevetted maj.-gen. for his conduct at the battle of Franklin, and commanded the de- 
partment of North Carolina till 1866, when he was appointed col. in the U. S. infantry. 
He was superintendent of West Point 1871-76; was promoted brigadier-general 1886. 
and major-general 1895; and was retired, 1897. 
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RUGGLES, Samurn BuLKLEY, LL.D., b. Conn., 1800; graduated at Yale college in 
1814, and studied law, being admitted to practice at the New York bar in 1821. In 18388 
he was elected a member of the state legislature, and the following year was made a canal 
commissioner, being president of the canal board in 1840, and again in 1858. In 1867 
he was a U. S. commissioner to the Paris exposition, and represented the United States 
in the international monetary conference in that city. He was also a representative to 
the statistical conference at the Hague in 1869, and he also acted in a similar capacity 
at various international meetings of the same character. An active and industrious mem- 
ber of the N. Y. chamber of commerce, Mr. Ruggles devoted himself with extreme 
assiduity and established accuracy to the collection of valuable statistics concerning pro- 
ductions, transportation, ete. Hed. 1881. 


RUGGLES, Trmoruy, 1711-95 ; b. Mass. ; graduated at Harvard 1732; studied law 
and practiced at Sandwich and Hardwick. In 1755 he was second in command at the 
battle of lake George. He held successively the positions of judge of the common pleas 
court, chief-justice of the state, and speaker of the assembly; and in 1765 was a delegate 
to the New York stamp act congress, refused to concur in its resolutions, and, as a royal- 
ist, took refuge in Nova Scotia, where he founded the town of Digby. 


RUHNKEN, Davin, b. Jan. 2, 1723, at Stolpe, in Pomerania; received his academica! 
education first at the Kénigsberg gymnasium, where he distinguished himself not only 
in classical learning, but even in music and drawing, and afterward at Wittenberg uni- 
versity, where he spent two years in the assiduous study of ancient literature, history, 
and jurisprudence. He graduated 1748; after which he went to Leyden, where for six 
years he prosecuted his classical studies under the guidance of Hemsterhuis, and 
bestowed particular attention on the Greek writers, nearly all of whom he read. He 
devised a new edition of Plato, collected the scholia of that author, and published an 
excellent edition of Timeeus’s Leavicon Vocum Platonicarum (Leyd. 1754; re-edited in a 
much improved form, 1789). He went in 1755 to Paris, where, for a whole year, he 
examined the MSS. of the royal library and of the library of St. Germain. Hemsterhuis 
then got him appointed as lector (reader) in the university of Leyden, in which capacity 
he was the assistant and colleague of his great master. In Oct., 1757, he introduced his 
series of lectures by a discourse, De Gracia Artuum et Doctrinarum Inventrice (Leyd. 
1757). For four years he discharged the duties of his office with a skill and success 
that raised him in public esteem, as one of the most learned men in Holland. In 1761 
he succeeded Oudendorp in the chair of eloquence and history. In 1767 he lost his 
friend and master Hemsterhuis; and in his capacity as rector of the university, delivered 
a splendid tribute to the deceased in his Hlogium Tiberid Hemsterhusti (Leyd. 1768). In 
1774 he succeeded Gronovius as librarian to the university, which he enriched with a 
multitude of valuable books and MSS. He died May 14, 1798, and in gratitude to his 
memory, the city of Leyden purchased his great library, and gave his widow an annuity 
of 500 florins. 

Ruhnken will long be remembered as one of the best scholars and critics of the 18th 
century. His fine taste and sagacity, aided by an astonishing memory and vast learning 
enabled him to illustrate the authors of antiquity with wonderful success. He was also 
a brilliant prelector, for which he was no doubt indebted to the extreme lucidity and 
grace of his Latin style. <A list of his works would occupy much space. In addition to 
those already noted, we may mention his edition of vol. ii. of Alberti’s Hesychius; his 
edition of Rutilius Lupus; of Velleius Paterculus; of Muretus, etc. He contributed to 
the editions of the classics by other scholars, such as Ernesti and Schweighiéuser, and 
thereby accumulated a vast amount of valuable material in the shape of correspondence 
and misceilanea. His life has been written by his famous pupil Wyttenbach (Leyd. 1799; 
new and improved edition, Leips. 1822, and Freiberg, 1846). 


RUHR, a river of Prussia, an affluent of the Rhine, rises about a mile from Winter- 
berg, in the e. of Westphalia, and flowing in a w.n.w. direction, enters the plain of the 
Rhine at Miihlheim, and joins the great river at Ruhrort, 2 m. n.w. of Duisburg. Entire 
length 144 miles. 

RUHRORT, a small t. of Rhenish Prussia, on the right bank of the Rhine, 12 m. 
w. of Essen. It has the best harbor on the lower Rhine, possesses many large ship- 
building docks, is the seat of an immense coal-trade with Holland—the coal being 
derived from large beds of the mineral on the banks of the Ruhr—and carries on a 
large carrying-trade in corn, timber, and wool, and in miscellaneous articles. A large 
fleet of steamers, with passengers and traffic, ply from Ruhrort up to Strasburg, and 
down to Holland. A railway crosses the Rhine here, and passengers and goods are 
carried across the river in the carriages, and without being put to the trouble of shifting 
their seats, by means of a large steamer, the deck of which is fitted with rails. On each 
side of the river is a tower, 120 ft. high, connected with the railway, and furnished with 
a powerful engine, by means of which the railway carriages are lowered to the water on 
one side, and lifted to the railway on the other. Pop. ’95, 11,712. 

‘‘RULE BRITANNIA,”’ one of the national anthems of Great Britain, which has been 
described by Southey as ‘‘ the political hymn of that country as long as she maintains 
her political power.’’ Its original appearance was in a mask entitled Alfred, the words by 
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James Thomson the poet, and David Maliet, and the music by Dr. Arne, which was per- 
formed for the first time on Aug. 1, 1740, before Frederick prince of Wales, at hia . 
residence at Cliefden. The words of the ode are believed to be the composition of 
Mallet. Alfred was altered by Mallet in 1751, when three stanzas of Rule Britannia were 
omitted, and three others, by lord Bolingbroke, substituted for them; but it is the ode in 
its original form that has taken root. See National HyMNs. 


RULE NISI, in the English and Ivish courts of law, is a technical term denoting the 
first step in an interlocutory application to the court, such as an application for a new 
trial. The usual course is for the party who takes the initiative to move, ev parte, for a 
rule nisi, i.e., an order of the court that something shall be done, unless the opposite 
party, within a certain time, usually three or six days, show cause, i.e., some good rea- 
son why the thing proposed should not be done. When the party obiains a rule nisi, he 
sends a copy of it to the other party, who must then, at the time appointed, show cause, 
and if the cause is deemed suilicient, the rule is discharged, i.e., the application is 
refused ; if the cause is insufficient, the rule is made absolute, i.¢., the opposite party is 
bound to do the thing asked, otherwise he will be liable to some disadvantage or to 
imprisonment, according to the nature of the subject matter. 


RULE OF FAITH, the name given in polemical theology to what is regarded as the 
code from which the faith of Christians is to be drawn. Oneof the most vital of modern 
religious controversies is that which turns upon the question: What is the Christian rule 
of faith? We can but undertake to state the conflicting views. The reformers, as a body, 
laid it down as a first principle, that the word of God alone, by which they meant the 
written word, or the Scriptures, could safely be accepted as a rule of faith. If the 
fathers could be received at all, it is only in the light of witnesses, and fallible witnesses, 
to the ancient interpretation of the Scriptures. This doctrine appears to be much modi- 
fied in the English church of the Laudian period, and by the successors of that school, 
the modern Tractarians, who admit the ‘‘consent” of the fathers as an authoritative 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Roman Catholics, on the contrary, while they admit 
that God’s word alone is the rule of faith, yet contend that the Scriptures are not to be 
considered as the only depository of God’s word. Much of our Lord’s teaching to his 
apostles was not committed to writing in these authentic Scriptures; and as the teaching 
of Christ, wherever found, is God’s word, even as much as what is written in the Scrip- 
tures, they hold that if it be possible to find such teaching elsewhere than in the Bible, 
the teaching so found is to be held as part of the rule of faith. Now they hold that the 
traditions of the church, contained in the writings of the fathers, the decrees of councils, 
the decretals of popes, are a depository of Christ’s teaching, less accessible, it is true, 
but when unanimous, not less certain than the Scripture itself; and of this certainty of 
such unanimous interpretation, they regard the church as at all times the authoritative 
expositor. 

Merb testers acknowledge the authority of the oral teaching of Christ himself, and of 
his apostles, or others speaking by inspiration; but in respect of the want of any author- 
itative or trustworthy record, they deny that any such teaching, not recorded in the 
Scriptures, is of any value tous. As to the right of the church to expound author- 
itatively, they deny it altogether. 


RULE OF THE ROAD. This phrase includes the regulations to be observed in the 
movements of conveyances either on land or at sea,—On land: drivers and riders keep 
the side of the road next their right hand when meeting, and that next their left when 
overtaking and passing other horses or conveyances. ‘The person neglecting this rule is 
liable for any damage that may happen through such neglect. A man riding against a 
horse or a conveyance driving against another that is standing still, is answerable for any 
damage that may ensue.—A? sea: vessels meeting from opposite directions port their 
helms and pass one another on their left sides. A vessel overtaking another shall keep 
clear of that overtaken. When two sailing-vessels are crossing one another, the one 
that has the wind on its port (left) side has to keep clear of that which has the wind on 
the starboard (right) side, except when the former is close-hauled, and! the latter free. if 
they have the wind on the same side, the ship that is to windward must keep clear of 
that to leeward. A steamer having another on her starboard side has to keep out of its 
way. Steamers have to keep out of the way of sailing-ships, and to slacken speed when 
nearing other vessels. | When one vessel has to get out of the way, the other keeps her 
course; but safety being the first consideration, these rules are not to be acted upon at 
all hazards, when their observance incurs obvious risk of danger. For further details 
and the rules regarding ship’s lights, see McCullochs Dictionary of Commerce. It 
is conceded that circumstances may justify drivers in violating the rule, the controlling 
principle being that due care and diligence must be used under the special circumstances 
of each case. In regard to the course to be pursued at sea and as to lights and fog-sig- 
nals, see NAVIGATION, Laws As TO. 

RULE OF THREE is the technical term for that rule in arithmetic, otherwise called 


proportion (q.v.), which teaches the finding of a fourth number proportional to three 
given numbers, The term ‘‘rule of three” has been in use from the commencement of 
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the 16th c.. and from the great utility of the operation in commercial transactions, it 
received, almost from the commencement, the name of the Golden Rule (q.v.). To 
the ordinary ‘‘rule of three” was added the backer rule, or ‘‘rule of three inverse” (cor- 
responding to inverse or reciprocal [q.v.] proportion), and the ‘‘ double rule of three,” in 
which two or more ratios are given as determining the number to be found. 


RUM, a mountainous island of Argyleshire, belongs to the group of the Inner Heb- 
rides, 16 m. n.n.w. of Ardnamurchan Point. It is 8 m. long, about 7 m. broad: area 
upwards of 30,000 acres, only a small part of which is under cultivation. Pop. ’51, 162; 
81, 89. The island is a mass of high sharp-peaked mountains, rising in Haskedal to 
the height of 2,667 feet. 


RUM, a kind of spirit made by fermenting and distilling the ‘‘sweets” that accrue 
in making sugar from cane-juice. The scummings from the sugar-pans give the 
best rum that any particular plantation can produce; scummings and molasses, the 
next quality; and molasses the lowest. Before fermentation water is added, till 
the ‘‘set” or wort is of the strength of about 12 per cent of sugar; and every 
ten gallons yields one gallon of rum, or rather more. The flavor of rum depends mainly 
on soil and climate, and is not good where canes grow rankly. Pine apples and guavas 
are at times thrown into the still, but on the great scale, no attempt is made to influence 
flavor artificially. The finest-flavored rums are produced by the old-fashioned small 
stills. ‘The modern stills, which produce a strong spirit at one operation, are unfavor- 
able to flavor. The color of rum is imparted after distillation by adding a certain pro- 
portion (varying with the varying taste of the market) of caramel, or sugar melted with- 
out water, and thus slightly charred. Rum is greatly improved by age, and old rum ig 
often very highly prized; at asale in Carlisle in 1865, ram known to be 140 years old 
sold for three guineas per bottle. It forms a very important manufacture in the United 
States, the Medford rum, produced in Medford, Mass., being exported in large amounts, 
particularly to Africa. The name rum is an abbreviation of the word rumbullion, first 
used in Georgetown, Guiana, South America, and probably borrowed from the language 
of the natives. It is still produced in Guiana, as well as in the West Indies, especially 
in the island of Jamaica. 


RU’MA, a commune of Hungary, in Croatia-Slavonia, on an affluent of the Save, 15 
m. s.w. of Peterwardein. Pop. 9600. 


RUMA'NIA. See RoMANTIA and MoOLDAVIA. 


RUMFORD, BensAmMiIn THompPsoN, Count, an American inventor, was b. at Woburn, 
Mass., Mar. 26, 1753. Having received the rudiments of education at a.common 
school, he entered a merchant’s office at Salem, at the age of 18, and got his living as a 
clerk and school teacher, while he studied medicine and physics. In 1770 he was 
engaged as teacher of an academy at Rumford, now Concord, the capital of New Hamp- 
shire; and in 1772 married a rich widow of that place, and was made maj. of militia 
by the English governor. The jealousy of officers over whom he had been promoted, 
and charges of disaffection to the royal cause, at this period of the outbreak of the 
American revolution, drove him from Rumford to Boston, where he became acquainted 
with Gen. Howe ; and when Gen. Washington compelled the surrender of Boston, Thomp- 
son was sent to England as bearer of dispatches. In London he so won the favor of the 
government by his intelligence as to be appointed under-secretary of state in the colo- 
nial office. Ona change of ministry, however, he returned to America, and fought in 
the royal cause. When it failed, he entered the service of the king of Bavaria, by whom 
he was knighted; and in 1784 he was settled at Munich as aid-de-camp and chamber- 
lain to the reigning sovereign. In this post he exhibited the energy of his mind and the 
fertility of his invention. -He reorganized the army and improved its tactics. In 1790 
he suppressed beggary throughout the kingdom, took measures for improving the breeds 
of horses and cattle, and laid out a park for Munich. He rapidly rose to the offices of 
maj.gen., councilor of state, lieut.gen., minister of war, and was created count of the 
holy Roman empire, when he chose Rumford, where his fortunes had begun, as his 
titular designation. In 1795 he visited London, where he was treated with much atten- 
tion, and finding that his opinion was sought after on technological subjects, he pub- 
lished the results of his experience and the records of his labors in Bavaria. Having 
long and carefully studied the phenomena of heat, he set himself to devise a remedy for 
the smoky chimneys, which were one of the greatest nuisances at that time in England; 
and discovered the principles upon which fireplaces and chimneys have since been con- 
structed. Other cases in which greater economy of the application or production of 
heat could be obtained, as cooking-ranges, stoves, etc., engaged much of his attention. 
On his return to Bavaria he was appointed president of the council of regency, and 
soon after, minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. James; but the British govern- 
ment, holding to the doctrine of inalienable allegiance, refused to recognize him in that 
capacity. He declined an invitation to revisit America, where he was greatly admired, 
in spite of his loyalty. He finally settled in Paris; devoted himself to improvements in 
artillery and illumination; founded a professorship in Harvard college, of the applica- 
tion of science to the arts of living; married the widow of Lavoisier; and died at Auteuil, 
near Paris, Aug. 21, 1814, after making many important bequests to the royal society of 
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London, the American academy of sciences, and Harvard university. See Memoir by 
Ellis (1876). 


RU'MILI, on RoumenraA. See BALKAN PENINSULA. 


RUMINANTIA, in the zoological system of Cuvier, and of almost all recent natural- 
ists, the name given to an order of mammalia called pecora by Linneus, an extremely 
well-defined natural order, among the individuals of which the habit of rumination or 
chewing the cud is universal and almost peculiar. The ruminantia are all strictly and 
exclusively herbivorous, and exhibit a great similarity of structure. They have no 
incisors in the upper jaw, the front of which is occupied by a callous pad. ‘‘The grass 
is collected and rolled together by means of the long and movable tongue; it is firmly 
held between the lower cutting teeth and the pad, the cartilaginous upper lip assisting 
in this; and then, by a sudden nodding motion of the head, the little roll of herbage is 
either torn or cut off, or partly both torn or cut.”—Youatt. In the lower jaw there 
generally appear to be eight incisors; but the two outer are more properly to be regarded 
as canines, and in the camelide they assume the ordinary canine form. Some of the 
ruminantia have canine teeth in the upper jaw, and some are destitute of them. In front 
of the molar teeth there is a long vacant space in both jaws. The molars are six on 
each side in each jaw; their surface exhibits crescent-shaped ridges of enamel. The 
head is elongated, the neck is always of considerable length, the eyes are placed at the 
side of the head, and the senses of smell and hearing, as well as of sight, are extremely 
acute. The head is in many ruminantia armed with horns, which in some are found in 
both sexes, in some only in the male, whilst in others they are wholly wanting; and the 
absence of them characterizes varieties of some species, as the sheep and ox, in which 
they are ordinarily present. The horns differ very much in different families, even in 
their structure, some being hollow (true horns), some solid (antlers). All the four limbs 
are terminated by two large toes, which are hoofed. Behind the hoof are always two 
small spurs, rudimentary toes. The metacarpal and the metatarsal bones are united into 
one, called the cannon bone. The legs are rather long, and the spinal column is very 
flexible. The brain of the ruminantia is small, and they do not exhibit much intelli- 
gence; nor are they distinguished by any remarkable instincts; and though easily tamed, 
they are scarcely susceptible of any kind of training or education. Very few, however, 
of the numerous species of ruminantia have been truly domesticated, and probably much 
is yet to be done in this way. 

The ruminantia are generally gregarious; they are distributed over almost the whole 
world; but none are natives of Australia. They are found both in the warmest and the 
coldest regions. The flesh of all the ruminantia is fit to be used for human food; the 
fat (tallow) hardens more on cooling than the fat of other animals, and even becomes 
brittle. The fat, hide, horns, hoofs, hair, bones, entrails, blood, and almost all parts are 
useful to man. 

The intestines are long in all the ruminantia. The cecum is also long. The complex 
stomach, adapted to rumination, requires a more particular description. The stomach 
consists of four distinct bags or cavities. The first of these, into which the gullet or 
esophagus enters, is, in the mature animal, by far the largest, and is called the paunch 
(Lat. rumen). Into this the chief part of the food passes. It is lined with a thick mem- 
brane, presenting numerous prominent hard papille, secreting a fluid in which the food 
is soaked. The second cavity is the honey-comb bag (Lat. reticulum), so called from its 
being internally covered with a net-work of cells, like those of a honey-comb. In Scot- 
land it is known as the king’s hood. This second cavity, or stomach, has also a direct 
communication with the esophagus, and fluids seem in general to pass immediately into 
it, but sometimes or partly also into the other cavities; and it is here that the cells for 
retaining water are chiefly found in the camel. The third cavity, or stomach, is the 
manyples (Lat. psalterium), so called because its lining membrane forms many deep 
folds, like the leaves of a book, beset with small hard tubercles. This also communi. 
cates directly with the esophagus, by a sort of prolongation of it. The leaves of the 
membrane seem to serve for the absorption of superfluous fluid from the food. Finally, 
the food passes into the fourth cavity, which is of a more elongated form than any of 
the others, and is next in size to the first. This is called the reed or rennet (Lat. abom- 
asus), It may be considered as the true stomach, homologous—if any one of the four 
parts can be so regarded—to the simple stomach of mammals in general. It is lined 
with a velvety mucous membrane in longitudinal folds. It is here that the gastric juice 
is secreted. In young animals it is the largest of the four cavities, and it is only when 
they pass from milk to crude vegetable food that the paunch becomes enlarged, and all 
the parts of the complex stomach come fully into use. It seems to be by a power of 
what may be called instinctive volition that the animal directs what passes through the 
gullet into the first cavity, the second, or even the third. It has been found by M. 
Flourens, who made many experiments on this subject, that the food consumed b 
ruminants passed chiefly into the first cavity, but part of it also at once into the second, 
and even, when it was given in a mashed or in a much comminuted state, into the third. 

The particular means by which hastily swallowed food is brought from the paunch, 
formed into pellets at the base of the esophagus, and brought up into the mouth for 
rumination, or second and more thorough mastication, are not yet very thoroughly 
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understood, notwithstanding the patient investigations of M. Flourens. He ascribes the 
formation of the pellets, however, to the action of the muscular duct which connects the 
esophagus with the second and third stomachs, and the power which the animal has of 
closing or opening at will the orifices of these cavities. 

Chewing of the cud is very generally performed in an attitude of repose, and evidently 
affords great pleasure to the animal. 

The ruminantia are arranged by naturalists in’ seven families, all very natural— 
camelide (see CAMEL), moschide (see Musk), cervide (see DEER), camelopardide (see 
GIRAFFE), antilopide (see ANTELOPE), bovida (q.v.), and capride (q.v.). The most impor- 
tant genera and species are separately noticed. : 


RUMP PARLIAMENT. JInorder to bring about the condemnation of Charles L. , Oliver 
Cromwell, on Dec. 6, 1648, sent two regiments, under the command of Col. Pride, to 
coerce the house of commons. Forty-one members of the ‘‘long parliament’? who were 
favorable to accommodation were imprisoned in a lower room of the house, 160 were 
ordered to go home, and only 60 of the most violent of the Independents were admitted. 
The clearance was called Pride’s purge, and the privileged members ever afterwards passed 
by the name of the rwmp, forming, asit were, the fag-end of the *‘ long parliament.” This 
assembly, in conjunction with the army, brought about the arraignment, trial, and con- 
demnation of Charles I. Five years later the ‘‘ rump parliament,” forgetting that it was 
but the creature of the army, attempted to make a stand against certain demands on the 
part of the soldiers. The result was that Cromwell filled the house with armed men ; 
the speaker was pulled out of the chair, the mace taken from the table, the room cleared, 
the door locked, and the parliament declared to be dissolved. Supreme in the three 
kingdoms, Cromwell convoked an assembly which assumed the title of parliament, and 
acquired from the name of one of its most prominent members, a leather-seller, called 
Praisegod Barebones, the name of the Barebones parliament. The Barebones parliament, 
after subsisting five months, was dissolved, and Cromwell, raised to the dignity of pro- 
tector, convoked two parliaments, and dissolved them for refusing to sanction his 
measures. On Oliver Cromwell’s death, and Richard’s succession’ to the protectorate, 
the military malcontents, coalescing with the Independents in Richard’s parliament, 
declared the expulsion of the rump illegal, and restored that assembly to its functions, 
With the revival of the rump, its quarrel with the army revived; and the troops, again 
surrounding Westminster hall, expelled it on Oct. 30, 1659, a provisional government of 
officers assuming the direction of affairs. But the general dissatisfaction having led to 
a coalition between the Presbyterians and royalists, the army, unable to carry on the 
government, was reduced to the necessity of once more restoring the rump, which had 
been twice ignominiously expelled. The advance of Monk, however, with the army of 
Scotland led to a general cry throughout the country for a free parliament. A number 
of the members who had been excluded by Pride’s purge reappearing in the house, 
placed the Independents in the minority; and on Mar. 16, 1660, the despised and derided 
rump at last solemnly decreed its own dissolution. The most prominent members of the 
rump parliament were Vane and Hazlerig. 


RUMSEY, James, 1743-92 ; b. Md.; studied mechanics and machinery, and became 
aninventor. In 1784; 23 years before Fulton built the Clermont, Rumsey exhibited on 
the Potomac, in the presence of Washington, a boat propelled by machinery. In 1786 
he exhibited a boat in which a pump worked by steam-power drove a stream of water 
from the stern, and thus furnished the motive-power. A society was formed to aid his 
project, of which Franklin was a member. He visited and gave exhibitions in England, 
and obtained patents for his invention in Great Britain, Holland, and France. His death 
occurred while he was preparing for further experiments. He also made improvements 
in mill machinery, and in 1788 published a Short Treatise on the Application of Steam. 


RUM SHRUB, a liqueur in which the alcoholic base is rum, and the other materials are 
sugar, lime or lemon juice, and the rind of these fruits added to give flavor. Almost 
every maker has his own receipt, and much credit is assumed by each for his own 
special mixture. 


RUNCORN, a thriving market and parliamentary t. and river-port of Cheshire, on the 
left bank of the Mersey, 12 m. s.e. of Liverpool. There is a station of the London and 
Northwestern railway on the Lancashire side of the river, and the town is the terminus 
for the Bridgewater and the Mersey and Irwell canals. It is a free port, has a custom- 
house, and contains iron-foundries, and chemical works, ship-building yards, tanneries, 
ete.; and in the vicinity are collieries, and slate and freestone quarries. Large quan- 
edi ig recnbes are shipped for distant ports. Pop. ’51, 8,049; ’61, 10,434; ’81, 15,113; 
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RU’NEBERG, JonANN Lupvia, 1804-77; b. Finland; graduated at the university of 
Abo; in 1842 appointed professor of Greek literature at the gymnasium of Borgo. His 
writings are in the Swedish language, and mainly lyrical, though his drama Kwngarne 
Pi Salamis (1863) is a work of merit. His idyls and versified stories are popular through- 
out Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. His most famous work is Fénrik Stdls Ségner 
(1848), ballads on the war between Russia and Sweden. 
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RUNES, the earliest alphabet in use among the Teutonic and Gothic nations of north- 
ern Europe. The exact period of their origin is not known. The name is derived from 
the Teutonic rin, a mystery, whence runa, a whisper, and helrin, divination; and the 
original use of these characters seems to have been for the purposes of secrecy and divi- 
nation. The resemblance which some of the runic characters bear to the Phenician 
alphabet and others derived from it, has led to the supposition that they were first intro- 
duced by Phenician merchants who traded with the coasts of the Baltic; and while the 
mass of the people were allowed to possess but a very partial acquaintance with them, 
the priests systematized them and retained a full knowledge of them in their own hands, 
no doubt finding them useful in establishing a reputation for superior power and intelli- 
gence. Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon tradition agree in ascribing the invention of 
runic writing to Odin or Wodin. The countries in which traces of the use of runes 
exist include Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Germany, Britain, France, and Spain; 
and they are found engraved on rocks, crosses, monumental stones, coins, medals, rings, 
brooches, and the hilts and blades of swords. Runic letters were also often cut on 
smooth sticks called rin-stafas, or mysterious staves, and used for purposes of divina. 
tion. But there is no reason to believe that they were at any time in the familiar use 
in which we find the characters of a written language in modern times, nor have we any 
traces of their being used in books or on parchment. We have an explanation of the 
runic alphabet in various MSS. of the early middle ages, prior to the time when runes 
had altogether ceased to be understood. 

The systems of runes in use among the different branches of the Teutonic stock 
were not identical, though they have a strong general family likeness, showing their 
community of origin. The letters are arranged in an order altogether distinct from that 
of any other alphabetical system, and have a purely Teutonic nomenclature. Each 
letter is, as in the Hebrew-Phenician, derived from the name of some well-known 
familiar object, with whose initial letter it corresponds, Runes being associated in the 
popular belief with augury and divination, were to a considerable extent discouraged by 
the early Christian priests anc missionaries, whose efforts were directed to the supplant- 
ing of them by Greek and Roman characters. But it was not easy suddenly to put a 
stop to their use, and we find runes continuing to be employed in early Christian inscrip- 
tions. This was to a remarkable extent the case in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, where we have traces of runic writing of dates 
varying from the middle of the 7th to the middle of the 10th century. Its continued 
prevalence in this particular district has been accounted for by the fact that, after the 
death of Edwin and the flight of St. Paulinus, the restoration of Christianity in North- 
umbria was effected by missionaries of the Irish school, whose predecessors had adopted 
the policy, not, like Augustine and his brethren, of destroying the monuments of pagan 
antiquity, but of allowing them to remain, and consecrating them by marking them with 
the symbols of Christianity. Runes are said to have been laid aside in Sweden by the 
year 1001, and in Spain they were officially condemned by the council of Toledo 
in 1115. 

The different systems of runes, all accordant up to a certain point, have been classed 
as the Anglo-Saxon, the German, and the Norse, each containing different subordinate 
varieties. The Norse alphabet is generally considered the oldest and the parent of the 
rest. It has 16 letters corresponding to our f, u, th, 0, r, k, h, n, 7, a, 8, t, b, 1, m, y, but 
has no equivalent for various sounds which existed in the language, in consequence of 
which the sound of & was used for g, d for ¢, b for p, and u and y for 0: 0 was expressed 
by au, and é by a, 7, or ta; and the same letter otherwise was made to serve for more 
than one sound. Other expedients came, in the course of time, to be employed to obvi- 
ate the deficiency of the system, as the addition of dots and the adoption of new charac- 
ters. But the runic system received a fuller development among the Germans and 
Anglo-Saxons, particularly the latter, whose alphabet was extended to no fewer than 40 
characters, in which seem to have been embraced, more nearly than in any modern alpha- 
bets, the actual soundsofalanguage. Till recently the Norse runes had been most studied; 
but of late the Anglo-Saxon have become the subject of considerable attention. The 
table on the opposite page exhibits the best-known forms of the Anglo-Saxon, German, 
and Norse runic alphabets, with the names and the power of the several Jetters. The 
Anglo-Saxon runes, as here given, are derived from a variety of MS. authorities, the 
most complete containing forty characters, while some only extend as far as the twenty- 
fifth or twenty-eighth letter. Neither the name nor the power of some of the later letters 
is thoroughly known, and they are without any equivalents in the Norse runic system. 
The German runes are given from a MS. in the conventual library of St. Gall in Switzer- 
jand. Though the various runic alphabets are not alike copious, the same order of suc- 
cession among the letters is preserved, excepting that, in the Norse alphabet, Jawgr pre- 
cedes madr, although we have placed them otherwise, with the view of exhibiting the 
correspondence of the three systems. The number of characters in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet is a multiple of the sacred number eight; and we have the evidence both of a 
Swedish bracteate containing twenty-four characters, and of the above-mentioned St. 
Gall MS., that there was a recognized division of the alphabet into classes of eight letters 
—a classification which forms the basis of a system of secret runes noticed in that MS. 
Of these secret runes there aré several varieties specified: in particular 1. Zis-runa and 
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Lago-runa {of which specimens exist in Scandinavia), consisting of groups of repetitions 


of the character 2s or 


iago, some shorter and some longer, the number of shorter charac- 


—— 


ANGLO-Sa XON. GERMAN. NorsE 
Fi Wi feoh WINE b te |P £6 
NA ur u (short) | f) uur f\ ur 
b thorn th ) dorn | p thurs 
f F os © (short) Eons 4 os 
R rad ek Rv patie imide 
) cen k Nh cen Y kaup 
Xi yy Byte 4% — gebo 
b wen w > huun 
NN begel h ly hagal | x hagl 
‘ ayd 0 + sod | \ nud 
| is i (short) | | us | is 
4 gear y (cons) | @ Ee A at 
ap eoh e (long) | f ih 
[ i peorth p ny perd 
Y  eolhx x X  ehix 
sigeb 3 sigh l, sob 
- tir t asi th — tyr 
R beorc b R borg " biarkan 
M eb e (short)| ~~ eh 
PY Soe Wain Piman | y madp 
Ph) at eer eee f lago | flange 
4 z ing ng SS daa 
deg d ph] otag 
AR cthel o long) |2  odil 
PY ac a (long) |} = ae Aye 
N SC a (short)| ase 
RA y KK oyur 
4¥ ear au OT oder 
* ior io 
Jy queorn q 


ny sk cale 


ters in each group denoting the class to which the letter intended to be indicated belonged; 
the number of longer ones, its position in theclass. 2. Hahal-runa, where the letters are 
indicated by characters with branching stems, the branches to the left denoting the class, 
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and those to the right the position in that class. There is an inscription in secret runes 
of this description at Hackness in Yorkshire. 3. Stof-rwna, in which the class is indi- 
cated by points placed above, and the position in the class by points below, or the 
reverse. 

The best known inscriptions in the Anglo-Saxon character are those on two grave- 
stones at Hartlepool in Northumberland, on a cross at Bewcastle in Cumberland, and on 
another cross at Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire. The inscription on the w. side of Bewcastle 
cross, which we give as a specimen of Anglo-Saxon runes, is a memorial of Alcfrid, son 
of Oswiu, who was associated with his father in the government of the kingdom of 
Northumbria, in the 7th century. 

It has been thus deciphered into the Anglo-Saxon dialect of the period: 


+ THIS SIGBECUN 


TPM AIKBM ok SETTA HW ATRED 
ner TE Ay 
PETR IT PAS PI YMB CYNING ALCFRIDE 


GICEGD HKOSUM SAWLUM. 


Kt K t f \ vay P Or in modern English: } 
NAP TERBERE ed 


and carved this monument 


aN 
0) a > ve t+ | y aye the king Aletid 
pray for their souls. 
F TK f Nila F a The inscription on the Ruthwell cross, after being long a 


: uzzle to antiquaries, was first deciphered in 1888 by Mr. John 
| > vas H WM tg Kemble, an eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar. Tes written 

v 1 alternately down one side of the stone and up another, and 

f Lf) rs 4 KP [ [) rs contains a portion of a poem on the subject of the crucifixion. 

Mr. Kemble’s interpretation received a very satisfactory con- 
Runes. firmation by the discovery of a more complete copy of the same 
poem ina MS. volume of Anglo-Saxon homilies atVercelli. 

Mr. D. H. Haigh, whose researches have added much to our knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon runes, has endeavored to set up for them a claim of priority over the Norse 
characters. Instead of considering the additional Anglo-Saxon letters as a development 
of the Norse system, he looks on the Norse alphabet of sixteen letters as an abridgment 
of an earlier system, and finds occasional traces of the existence of the discarded charac- 
ters in the earliest Norse inscriptions, and in the Scandinavian /’s-rwna and Hahalruna, 
where the letters are classified in accordance with the Anglo-Saxon groups of eight. 

The Scandinavian kingdoms contain numerous runic monuments, some of them writ. 
ten boustrophedon, or with the lines beginning alternately from the right and left; and 
there are many interesting inscriptions on Swedish gold bracteates, generally having 
reference to some design which they accompany. The Celtic races, from their connec- 
tion with the Scandinavians, became acquainted with their alphabet, and made use of it 
in writing their own language; and hence we have in the western islands of Scotland, 
and in the Isle of Man, runic inscriptions, not in the Anglo-Saxon, but in the Norse 
character, with, however, a few peculiarities of theirown. Some of the most perfect 
runic inscriptions are in Man; others of a similar description exist at Holy island, in 
Lamlash bay, Arran, and there is an inscription in the same character on a remarkabk: 
brooch dug up at Hunterston, in Ayrshire. Dr. D. Wilson considers that the Celtic pop- 
ulation of Scotland were as familiar with Norse as the Northumbrians with Saxon runes, 

We sometimes find the Norse runes used to denote numerals, in which case the six- 
teen characters stand for the numbers from 1 to 16; a7 combined with daugr stands for 
17, double madr for 18, and double tyr for 19. Two or more letters are used to express 
higher numbers, as ur ur, 20; thurs thurs os, 84. 

See Planta’s essay, On the Runic or Scandinavian Language; W. C. Grimm, Ueber 
Deutsche Runen; Archeologia, vol. 28; Haigh’s Anglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain; Dr. D. 
Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland; the Danish works of Worsaae and Wimmer. 

The term Runic Knotwork is often applied loosely and inaccurately to a kind of 
interlaced ornamentation to be seen in MSS. and on monuments of Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, Scandinavian, Scoto-Irish, and Pictish origin, from the 6th to the 12th century. 

RUNGPUR’, a British district of India, in the presidency of Bengal, bounded on the 
e. by the Brahmaputra, and on the n. by the protected state of Cush Behar. Area, 
3,486 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 2,065,000. The surface is so low that a large proportion of it is 
inundated during the rains. 


RUNJEET-SINGH, Maharajah of the Punjab (generally described by English writers 
as the king of Lahore), was b. at Gugaranwalla, Nov. 2, 1780. His father, Maha-Singh, 
was sirdar of Sukur-Chukeah, one of the twelve missouls or military organizations of 
the Sikhs, and died when Runjeet-Singh was about 12 years old, leaving a full treasury 
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and a well-regulated government. His widow took charge of the administration, and 
attempted by every means in her power to render her son effeminate, but Runjeet-Singh’s 
character was not capable of being weakened by such treatment. When about 17 years 
old his mother died suddenly (poisoned, as it is reported, by her son), and he immedi- 
ately assumed the government. Runjeet-Singh now showed himself to. be a prince of 
overwhelming ambition, and capable of attaining his object either by policy and address, 
or by force. In 1799, having rendered important service as an ally to Zeman Shah of 
Afghanistan, who had invaded the Punjab, he received from that monarch liberty to take 
possession of Lahore, which he accordingly did, and held it, despite the utmost efforts 
of his brother sirdars. To these quarrelsome neighbors he-next turned his attention, and 
succeeded in subduing some and rendering others tributary, so that by 1809 he had 
greatly reduced their number. His successes having alarmed the Sikh chiefs, situated 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, they besought the governor-general’s interference, 
and this was the only occasion on which he ever came into collision with the British. 
Arrangements were amicably made, and Britain gave up all pretension to interference 
north of the Sutlej, on condition that that boundary should be carefully respected. Run- 
jeet-Singh, thus freed from the only danger he feared, pursued his schemes of aggran- 
dizement; and in 1812, having compelled all but three of the Punjab sirdars to resign 
their authority, he organized the whole under one sovereignty, and proclaimed himself 
vajah. His army had for several years previously been organized and disciplined 
according to the European fashion by English officers who had entered his service, so 
that the wild and undisciplined troops of the neighboring states had not a chance of suc- 
cessfully opposing him. About this time his capital was resorted to by two of the dis- 
possessed rulers of Afghanistan, one of whom, Shah-Sujah, was the possessor of the 
celebrated Koh-i-nir (q.v.), which prize Runjeet-Singh eagerly coveted, and at last 
obtained as the price of his assistance in recovering the throne of Cabul. In 1813 Run- 
jeet-Singh obtained possession of Attock, took M@ltan by storm in 1817, and in 1819 
annexed Cashmere, assuming after these exploits the title of maharajah. In 1822 he 
took into his service Allard and Ventura, two French officers who formerly served under 
Napoleon, and by their aid he finished the reconstruction of his army, with the view of 
extending his dominion to the west of the Indus. In pursuance of this scheme, he 
wrested (1829) from the Afghans the province of Peshawur. He had now an extensive 
territory, peopled by more than 20,000,000, and a well-trained army of 70,000 men, of 
whom 36,000 were infantry, thoroughly disciplined, and this numerous host was 
employed for several years in desultory wars with the Afghans. Between him and the 
British there was always a mutual distrust, dissembled by the show of extreme cordial- 
ity; but as both parties scrupulously abstained from any cause of offense, pacific rela- 
tions were never interrupted. In 1836 his army was totally defeated by the Afghans, 
but this reverse seems not in the slightest degree to have affected the stability of his 
rule, even in the most recently acquired districts; and, strange to say, his long reign 
was not disturbed by a single revoit. He died June 27, 1839. Runjeet-Singh is one of 
the most remarkable men in eastern history; in person he was short and slight; his 
countenance, deeply marked with small-pox (which had deprived him of the sight of 
one eye), was, however, expressive of strong determination, to which the calm of his 
brilliant dark eye lent additional effect. He was totally uneducated; could neither read 
nor write; yet the indefatigable energy of his administration, and his clemency and 
moderation (rare qualities in an Asiatic despot), are without a parallel in the east. See 
English Cyclopedia; Cuvilier-Fleury, Notes Historiques sur le Général Allard; Revue 
Britannique, vols. X., xiii., xxili., and xxvii. 

RUNKLE, JoHN DANIEL, PH.D., Lu.D., b. New York, 1822; studied and taught 
school, and entered the Lawrence scientific school, Cambridge, 1848; was employed, 
1849, as assistant in the preparation of the American Hphemeris and Nautical Almanac; 
graduated from the scientific school, 1851. He published valuable astronomical tables 
in the Smithsonian Contributions. He was the founder of the Mathematical Monthly, 
which he edited in 1869-71. In 1865 he accepted the chair of mathematics and analytic 
mechanics in the Massachusetts institute of technology, Boston; was president, 1870- 
78; and afterward Walker professor of mathematics. | 


RUNNELS, a co, in w. central Texas; drained by the Colorado and Red Fork rivers: 


910 sq. m.; in the census of 1870 returned as having no pop.; in ’90, 3182, chiefly of 
American birth, with colored. There is some stock-raising. Co. seat, Ballinger. 


RUNNER ( flagellum, a whip), in botany, is a long slender branch proceeding from a 
lateral bud of a herbaceous plant with very short axis, or in popular language, without 
stem. It extends along the ground, and produces buds as it proceeds, which often take 
root and form new plants, Strawberries afford a familiar example. Another is foune 
In poientilla anserina. Runners are common in the genus ranunculus. 


RUNNERS. See Kipnery BEan. 


RUNNIMEDE, a long stretch of green meadow, lying along the right bank of the 
Thames, from which it is partly concealed by plantations of willows, 20 m. w.s.w. of 
London. It is proposed to derive the name from the Sax. rhynes, water-brooks, which 
abound in these meadows; others suppose the word to be runningmead, referring to the 
horse-races which appear to have been held here from time immemorial, and which 
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still take place in the month of August. Runnimede is of great historical interest, from 
the fact that Magna Charta was signed by king John, June 15, 1215, either on this 
meadow, or on Charter island, lying a short distance off the shore. The great charter 
itself professes to have been signed per manum nostram in prato quod vocatur Runnimede. 
See MAGNA CHARTA. 


RUNRIG LANDS, a peculiar species of property known in Scotland, by which alter- 
nate ridges of land belong to two individuals respectively. The origin of holding lands 
in this way is said to have arisen out of the practice of common defense and watching, 
and the common plowing and laboring necessary or natural in the occupation of burgh 
acres and Jands near towns. Each party is absolute proprietor of his own ridge; but 
owing to the obstruction often caused to agricultural improvement, a mode of compul- 
sory division or allotment of the lands was introduced by statute in 1695. This 
remedy, however, does not apply to burgh acres, or to patches of land less than four 
acres in extent. 


RUPEE’ is the name of a siiver coin current in India, of the value of 2s. English. 
The word is a corruption of the Sanskrit ripya, from riipa, shape, form, meaning, 
according to Pan‘ini, a coin—not necessarily of silver—on which the shape of a man, 
according to the Kas'ika commentary on this grammarian, is struck; and if this ellipsis of 
the word man is correct, as it very probably is, the word rupee would be of great 
numismatic interest, inasmach as it would prove that even as early as at the time of the 
grammarian Pan'ini (q.v.) coins existed with a human figure impressed on them. The 
coin bearing the name of rupee was first struck by Shir Shah, and was adopted by 
Akbar and his successors; it was of the weight of 175 grains troy, and was considered 
to be pure; but in the decline of the Mohammedan empire, every petty chief coined his 
own rupee, varying in weight and value, though usually bearing the name and titles of 
the reigning emperor. In the reign of Shah Aalam, a great variety of coins bore his 
name and the years of his succession, until 17738, when they were suppressed in the 
territories subject to the East India company, and a rupee was struck, called the Sicca 
rupee, with an inscription on it, which, translated, runs: ‘‘ The king, Shah Aalam, the 
defender of the faith of Mohammed, the shadow of the grace of God, has struck this 
coin, to be current through the seven climes;” and on the reverse: ‘‘ Struck at Murshida- 
bad, in the 19th year of the auspicious accession.” Though rupees were coined also at 
Dacca, and finally only at Calcutta, and also at various dates, the place of coinage (the 
mint of Murshidabad) and the date just named (the 19th of Shah Aalam’s reign) 
remained unaltered, in order to put a stop to the practice which money-changers had 
introduced, of levying an arbitrary rate of discount on rupees of different places of 
coinage and of previous dates, without reference to any actual diminution of weight by 
wear. Although the Dacca rupee was thus the actual medium of exchange, the com- 
pany’s accounts were for a long time kept ina different valuation, or that of the Chalant, 
or current rupee, 100 Sicca rupees being reckoned as equivalent to 116 Chalani rupees. 
The Sicca rupee served also as a unit of weight—80 Sicca weight being equal to one ser, 
and 40 sers to one man or maund = 82 Ibs. Besides the Sicca rupee, two other rupees 
were current in the Bengal presidency—the Benares rupee, which ceased to be struck 
in 1819, and the Farakhabad rupee. At Madras the rupee of the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic, originally struck at Arcot, and at Bombay that of the Nawabs of Surat, 
became the currency of the company. In 1818 the standard of the Sicca and Farak- 
habad rupees was altered, but their intrinsic value was unaffected, as they continued 
to have the same amount of fine silver. Other changes of these coins took place— 
of the latter in 1824, of the former in 1838; but in 1835 the coinage of the com- 
pany was entirely remodeled, and a coin, thenceforth termed the company’s rupee, 
with its proportionate subdivisions, was struck to replace all the former currencies, being 
of the same weight and fineness throughout, and bearing inscriptions in English, or on 
one face the head and name of the reigning sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
on the reverse the designation of the coin in English and Persian, with the words ‘‘ The 
East India Company” in English. The latter, of course, have disappeared since India 
has been placed under the direct government of the English crown. The weight, 
intrinsic purity, and value of the British currency of these several coins were till lately. 


Weight. | iarae Nae 
Troy Grains. | Troy Grains. Sivas 
Sicca RAPE. (nest ssa he Sipbids yo dth oid < «1 < stds aves 1773 179.666 175.923 2 2 
- De aie areists tM Mecaiaeh  « wistal cuctiosales eLoroet a oi eacarabe ed ore 1818 191.916 75.923 2 2 
uy, FOF Fee at dics Beas Pen MMU a oto ars ci oitieas ete tote! chatmaiavarens 1823 192.000 76.000 2 2 
BOMATOG. 5X2 GLb ei a bee RIA erat me bee aes 1806 174.760 167.000 2 034 
Varakhabadwiss. 624 weed Bad lene ay een 1803 173.000 165 215 2 0% 
A ER Ae Br Be Seng SS dh ey Se ane 1819 180.234 165.215 2 ih 
OY AN o84 | BOB, COO erate atlanta aie tan ce weer tre 1824 180.000 165.000 2 0 
Madras. ....... fu cela ham.s Sst dun copes sehr Week sites Wins 176.400 166.480 2 087 
BA) kav ute obs.b orig tea Waa nave Ov ba cai aver nt 1818 180.000 165.000 2 0 
Lb re NE ees Santen pun atpndeten 1806 179.000 164.680 2 04 
Me et eS cat on ole nia, cis phere spalomanret ero civererophelcie te 1829 180.000 165.000 2 0% 
Ham India Oompany’s. ... bed 1835 180.000 165.000 2 01g 
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tas silver is subject, in the London mint, to a seigniorage of nearly 6 per cent, the 
coin mint arcs of the rupee, if of full weight (11 dwts. fine), should be 1s. 11d. 
Owing to the depreciation of silver, the value of the rupee has fallen; the Sieca rupee is 


now quoted only at 2s. or 48 cts. 


RUPERT, Princex, the son of the elector-palatine Frederick V., and Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, was born in 1619. In 1642 he received from his 
uncle, Charles I. of England, a commission to command a regiment of horse at W orces- 
ter against the parliamentarians, The impetuosity with which he charged the enemy 
there, and in the battle of Edgehill, would have proved of greater use to the royalists 
had not his rashness in pursuing the wavering foe nearly counteracted the advantages 
which he had already gained. Subsequently, at Chalgrove, Newark, and Newbury, he 
was more successful; but his petulant disregard of orders, and his hasty retreat from the 
field of battle at Marston Moor, resulted in a signal defeat, the consequences of which 
had a most disastrous effect upon the fortunes of the royalist party. His conduct at 
Naseby, and his hasty surrender of the city of Bristol, irritated the king, who forthwith 
deprived him of his command, and requested him to leave England without delay. In 
1648, however, he was recalled and appointed to the command of the royal fleet. In 
this new vocation he acquitted himself with much daring and somewhat more caution, 
and for three years he kept his ships afloat, after escaping the blockade in which he had 
been held for a twelvemonth off the Irish coast by the great parliamentarian admiral 
Blake; but in 1651 the latter attacked the prince’s squadron, and burned or sunk most 
of his ships. With the few vessels still remaining to him, Rupert escaped to the West 
Indies, where, in concert with his brother Maurice, he led a buccaneering life, maintain- 
ing himself and his men by seizing upon English and othermerchantmen. After a few 
years spent in this manner, Rupert managed to elude the vigilance of Cromwell’s cap- 
tains, and made good his way to France, where he remained till the restoration of his 
cousin, Charles II. Rupert served with distinction under the duke of York, and in con- 
cert with the earl of Albemarle, against the Dutch, and died in 1682 in the enjoyment 
of various offices and dignities, being a privy-councilor, a member of the admiralty, 
governor of Windsor castle, etc. The last ten years of his life were spent in retirement 
in the pursuit of chemical, mechanical, and physical researches, for which he evinced 
considerable aptitude. Although it is certain that he did not discover the art of engrav- 
ing in mezzotinto—the real inventor of which appears to have been a German, Von 
Tregen, whose early works bear the date of 1642—Rupert no doubt improved the mechani- 
cal mode of the art, which he described and illustrated for the royal society of Londor 
in 1662, after he had completed several interesting engravings on the new principle- 


RUPERT’S DROP. See PRiIncE RuPERT’s DROPs. 


RU'PERT’S LAND, so called from Prince Rupert (q.v., supra), one of the founders of 
the Hudson’s Bay company, was formerly the official designation of the extensive tract 
forming the basin of Hudson’s bay and strait, and is bounded on the w., s., and n. by the 
water-sheds of the Arctic, St. Lawrence, and Atlantic rivers. The western boundary 
is from Deer lake to a point a little w. of the Red river settlement (see MANITOBA). 
In 1870 the territory held by the Hudson’s Bay company was admitted into the dominion 
of Canada, a portion of Rupert’s land falling within the province of Manitoba. The 
whole of the vast territory known as Rupert’s Land slopes inward toward Hudson’s bay, 
and is well supplied with navigablerivers. The mountains of this region, which are chiefly 
on the boundaries, are of primitive rock, and a great portion of the country is densely 
wooded. The soil is rich, but on account of the severity of the climate—which is not 
only of a generally low temperature, but exceedingly variable in summer and autumn— 
the cereals and other alimentary plants are not cultivated to any extent; in fact, they are 
only planted in the neighborhood of the trading-posts of the Hudson’s Bay company 
(q.v.)and in the agricultural settlement on Red river, in the s.w. In the n. the vege- 
tation and climate are those of the polar regions. The chief dependence of the inhabit- 
ants of Rupert’s Land for food and clothing is on the animal kingdom, which is here most 
abundantly represented. Beavers are still found, and bears, otters, martens, and musk- 
rats are abundant, their skins forming the chief commercial product of the country. 
There are also abundance of foxes of various colors, bears, wolves, Canadian lynxes, etc. 
Among the animals used for food are the wapiti, reindeer, moose, and other species of 
deer; the musk-ox, hares, and an immense variety of wood-fowl and other birds. The 
numerous rivers and lakes are abundantly stocked with fish. The population, which is 
scanty, is composed of British or Canadians, and aboriginal tribes. 


RU'PIA is a somewhat severe form of skin disease. It is characterized by flattish, 
distinct dulle or blebs, containing a serous, purulent, or sanious fluid, which become 
changed into thick scabs. Several varieties of this disease have been established by der- 
matologists. In its simplest form, the blebs are not preceded by any inflammatory 
symptoms, are about an inch in diameter, and contain a fluid which is originally thin 
and transparent, but soon thickens, becomes purulent, and dries into brown ragged 
scabs, which are elevated in the center. The scabs are easily separated, and leave 
ulcerated surfaces, on which several successive scabs usually form before healing ensues. 
In a more severe form, known as rupia prominens, the scab projects so much in the 
center as to resemble a limpet-shell in form, 
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Rupia is a chronic disease, and is usually limited to the limbs, the loins, and the 
nates. It is not contagious, and generally attacks persons debilitated by old age, intem- 
perance, bad living, or previous diseases, especially small-pox, scarlatina, and syphilis. 
The general treatment consists mainly in the administration of tonics, such as quinia, 
the mineral acids, ale, wine, animal food, etc. Some writers strongly recommend the 
tincture of serpentaria; and there is no doubt that certain cases which will not yield to 
tonics, rapidly improve when treated with iodide of potassium. ‘The local treatment 
consists in puncturing the blebs as soon as they arise, in removing the scabs by poultic- 
ing, and in applying a slightly stimulating application—such as a solution of nitrate of 
silver—to the subjacent ulcers. The disease is frequently tedious and obstinate, but the 
patient almost always ultimately recovers. 


RUPPIN’, NEv, at. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, on a small lake of 
the same name, which communicates by water with the Elbe, 38 m. n.w. of Berlin. It 
contains a castle, a lunatic asylum, and (1895) 15,521 inhabitants, who are engaged in 
brewing, spinning, and the manufacture of linen and woolen cloths. 

RUPTURE. See HERNIA. 

RURAL DEAN, in England, ordinarily a beneficed clergyman, appointed in a diocese 
to maintain in a certain district, called a deanery, a supervision over the condition of 
churches, church furniture, glebe houses, schools, the appliances of public worship, and 
all other things appertaining to the service, and to report on all to the bishop as occasion 
may arise. 


RURIK, who is considered to have been the founder of the Russian monarchy, was, 
according to most authors, a ‘‘ Varangian” of Scandinavian origin, who was invited by 
the Slaves of Novgorod to come and rule over them; according to others, he was the 
chief of a tribe of Norse colonists which was located near the gulf of Finland, and, 
after a long contest, succeeded in subduing the northern Slaves and some neighboring 
tribes of Finns; while Kostomarof attempts to prove that he was a Lithuanian. «That 
he was either a Scandinavian or of Scandinavian origin, there seems to be very little 
doubt, and it is as generally maintained that, accompanied by his brothers, Sindf 
(Sineous) and Truvor, he, at the head of asma!l army, took possession of the country 
to the s. of the gulf of Finland, lakes Ladoga, Onega, and Beloe in 861 or 862, and 
laid the foundation of a monarchy. His brothers afterward settled, the one at Bielo- 
ozero, and the other at Izborsk; but dying without issue, their principalities were united 
to Novgorod by Rurik. Novgorod was made the seat of government in 864 or 865, and 
the various insurrections of his Slavic subjects were quenched in blood, Vadim, their 
leader, whose valor is celebrated by the ancient chroniclers, perishing by Rurik’s own 
hand. ‘To secure himself and his descendants in their newly-acquired territory, Rurik 
invited various colonies of Varangians to settle in the country, and after reigning peace. 
ably from this time, he died in 879. During his reign some of the Varangians attempted 
a land expedition against Constantinople, but renouncing the scheme, settled on the 
banks of the Dnieper, and founded the little state of Kiev. The family of- Rurik 
reigned in Russia till the death, in 1598, of Feodor, son of Ivan the terrible, when, 
after a brief intestine contest, it was succeeded by the nearly allied house of Romanoff 
(q.v.). Many noble families of Russia, such as Odojefski, Obolenski, Dolgorouki, Lfot, 
Belosselski-Beloserski, and Gagarin, are legitimately descended in the male line from 
Rurik; and the princes of Romodanofski-Lady-shenski are legitimate descendants in the 
female line.—See prof. Thomsen’s lectures on this subject (1878). 


RU‘SA, a genus of cervide, or subgenus of cervus (see DEER), containing a number of 
species of deer, natives of the forests of the East Indies, which may be described as 
stags with round antlers, a snag projecting in front just above the base of each, and 
the top forked, but the antlers not otherwise branched. They are generally of large 
size, and among them are some of the finest kinds of Asiatic deer. The Great Rusa 
(R. hippelaphus) is supposed by some to be the hippelaphus of Aristotle; but his descrip- 
tion is not complete enough to identify the species. It is a native of Java, Sumatra, 
etc., and is about the size of a large stag, with brown rough hair, the neck with a long 
mane. The SAMBuR or SamsBoo (R. Arvvstotelis) of India is a similarly large and power- 
ful animal, and no Indian deer is more sought after by European sportsmen. It also is 
supposed by some to be the hippelaphus of Aristotle. The color is sooty brown, and the 
male hasa mane. It is solitary in its habits, and delights in low forests where water 

abounds. The axis (q.v.) is very nearly allied to this genus. 


RU’SCHENBERGER, Wituiam S. W., b. N. J., 1807; graduated at the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1830. He studied medicine, became a surgeon in the U. S. navy, and 
was fieet surgeon of the East India squadron which circumnavigated the world. He 
was at the head of the naval hospital in Brooklyn for four years. In 1854 he was chief 
surgeon of the Pacific squadron, was made commodore, and in 1869 retired. He wrote 
several books of travel and many scientific articles. He d. in 1895, 


RUSCUS. See ButTcHERsS’ Broom. 
RUSH, Juncus, a genus of plants of the natural order juncee, having a glume-like 


{not colored) perianth, smooth filaments, and a many-seeded, generally 3-celled capsule. 
The species are numerous, mostly natives of wet or marshy places in the colder parts of 
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the world; some are found in tropical regions. Some are absolutely destitute of leaves, 
but have barren scapes (flower-stems) resembling leaves; some have leafy stems, the 
leaves rounded or somewhat compressed, and usually jointed internally; some have 
plane or grooved leaves on the stems; some have very narrow leaves, all from the root. 
The name rush perhaps properly belongs to those species which have no proper leaves; 
the round stems of which, bearing or not bearing small lateral heads of flowers, and 
popularly known as rushes, are used for plaiting into mats, chair-bottoms, toy baskets, 
etc. The Sort Rusa (J. effusus) is a native of Japan, as well as of Britain, and is culti- 
vated in Japan for making mats. In ruder times, when carpets were little known, 
rushes were much used for covering the floors of rooms; to which many allusions will 
be found in early English writers. The stems of the true rushes contain a large pith, or 
soft central substance, which is sometimes used for wicks of candles. There are 20 or 
22 British species of rush, some of which are very rare, some found only on the highest 
mountains, but some are among the most common of plants. They are often very 
troublesome weeds to the farmer. Thorough drainage is the best means of getting quit 
of them. Lime, dry ashes, road scrapings, etc., are also.,useful. Tufts of rushes in 
pasture are a sure sign of insufficient drainage. Many marshy and boggy places abound 
in some of the species having leafy stems and the leaves jointed internally, 


RUSH, a co. in s.e. Indiana, crossed by the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, and other railroads; drained by the 
Blue river, and Flat Rock creek; 414 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 19,084. Co. seat, Rushville. 


RUSH, a co. in w. Kansas, intersected by Walnut creek, an affluent of the Arkansas 
river, and Big Timber creek in the n., a branch of the Smoky Hill river, 720 sq. m.; pop. 
90, 5204, chiefly of American birth. Its surface is composed of level plains, slightly 
undulating in the s., thinly timbered, with a fertile soil. Co. seat, Lacrosse. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN, M.D., an American physician, was b. near Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 
1746, was educated at Princeton college, studied medicine in Philadelphia, London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris, and in 1769 was made professor of chemistry in the Philadelphia 
medical college, and became a contributor to medical literature. Elected a member of 
the continental congress, he advocated and signed the declaration of independence. In 
1777 he was appointed surgeon-gen, and physician-gen. of the continental army. His 
duties did not prevent him from writing a series of letters on the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was changed by his influence. He resigned his post in the army, because 
he could not prevent frauds upon soldiers in the hospital stores. In 1785 he planned 
the Philadelphia dispensary, the first in the United States; and was a member of the con- 
vention which ratified the federal constitution. Retiring from politics, he became pro- 
fesser of the theory and practice of medicine in the Philadelphia medical college; and 
was so successful in the treatment of yellow fever in 1793 that he was believed to have 
saved the lives of 6,000 persons. His practice, in consequence, become so large that he 
prescribed for 100 patients a day, whom he saw even at his meals. Virulently attacked 
by Cobbett, who published a newspaper in Philadelphia, he prosecuted him for a libel, 
and recovered $5,000 damages. His medical works produced honors from several Euro- 
pean sovereigns. The chief of them were Medical Inquiries and Observations, Diseases of 
the Mind, Medical Tracts, Health, Temperance, and Exercise. In 1779 he was appointed 
treasurer of the United States mint, which post he held until his death in Philadelphia, 
April 19, 1818. 

RUSH, JAMES, M.D., 1786-1869; b. and d. Philadelphia; son of Dr. Benjamin R. 
He graduated at Princeton coll., 1805, and studied medicine at the univ. of Pennsyl. 
vania and at Edinburgh. He acquired by marriage a large fortune, and bequeathed 
over $1,000,000 to found the Ridgway branch of the Philadelphia library. He was 
the author of Philosophy of the Human Voice, 1827; Hamlet, a Dramatic Prelude, 1884 - 
An Analysis of the Human Intellect, 1865; and Rhymes of Oontrast on Wisdom and 
Folly, 1869. 

RUSH, RicHagp, 1780-1859 ; b. Philadelphia; son of Dr. Benjamin Rush. He grad- 
uated trom the college of New Jersey 1797; studied law: was admitted to the Philadel. 
phia bar 1800. He defended Duane, editor of the Aurora, charged with libel on governor 
McKean. Attorney-gen. of Pennsylvania 1811. In the same year he was appointed 
comptroller of the U. 8. treasury; U. 8. attorney-gen. 1814-17: secretary of state pro tem. 
under President Monroe, and minister to England ; secretary U. 8. treasury under Presi- 
dent Adams. He was appointed on a number of commissions to negotiate loans, establish 
state lines, etc., and obtain for the U. 8. government the Smithsonian legacy from Eng- - 
land, amounting to $515,169. He was minister to France 1847-49; retired in the latter 
year to private life at Sydenham near Philadelphia. In his contributions to the press he 
defended the war with England and opposed the U. 8. bank. He compiled a new edi- 
tion of the U. 8S. laws. 

RUSH-NUT. See CrPERus. 

RUSHWORTH, Joun, an English author, whose work entitled Historical Collections of 
Private Passages of State, Weighty Matters in Law, and Remarkable Proceedings in Par- 
Hiament, isa most important contribution to our knowledge of the civil war and the 
events that led to it, belonged to an ancient family in Northumberland, and was born 
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there about 1607. He studied at Oxford, but left the a haere without taking a degree, 
and settled in London as a barrister. His interest in political affairs was, however, so 
strong that he appears to have spent a great deal of his time, for many years, in attend- 
ing the star-chamber, the court of honor, the exchequer chamber, parliament, etc., and 
in taking down short-hand notes of the proceedings. When the long parliament met in 
1640, Rushworth was appointed assistant to Mr, Henry Elsyngne, clerk of the house of 
commons, an office which afforded him ample opportunities for adding to his Collections. 
He rendered a variety of important services to his party during the civil war. The 
restoration of Charles II., in 1660, was fatal to his fortunes. Though not molested, he 
was one of those to whom the ‘‘ cold shoulder” was shown by the triumphant royalists. 
In 1677 sir Orlando Bridgman, lord keeper of the great seal, appointed the old man, 
now (it is conjectured) in straitened circumstances, his secretary; and curious to say, we 
find him, two years after, a member of parliament. In 1684, when he had reached the 
age of 77, he was arrested for debt, and imprisoned in the king’s bench, where he died 
in 1690. His last years were rendered doubly miserable, partly by the loss of his under- 
standing, and partly by his addicting himself to intemperance. Rushworth’s Historical Col- 
lections were published in four parts. The first, embracing the period from 1618 to 1629, 
was published in 1659; the second, embracing the period from 1629 to 1640, in 1680; the 
third, embracing the next five years, in1692; andthe fourth, extending to 1648, in 1701. 
The whole was republished in 1721. The work has been violently attacked by royalist 
and-high church writers, as unfair, and even false, but their charges have not been sub- 
stantiated. 

BUSK, aco. ine. Texas, having the Sabine river for its n.e. boundary, intersected 
by the International and Great Northern railroad ; 930 sq.m.; pop. 90, 18,559, chiefly 
of American birth, inclu. colored. It is drained by the Angelina River in the s.w., and 
other small creeks. Co. seat, Henderson. 


RUSK, JEREMIAH McCLAIN, b. Morgan co., O., 1830; received a public school educa- 
tion, and removed to Wis., 1853; was a member of the state legislature, 1863, and 
during this year entered the union army; served under Gen. Sherman, and was 
breveted brig. gen. He was bank controller of Wis., 1866-69, and was elected, as a 
repub., to the XLIId and two succeeding congresses. He was appointed charge 
d’affaires to Paraguay, 1881, but declined ; was elected gov. of Wis. 1881, and re- 
elected, 1884-86. He was supported by Wisconsin as a candidate for the nomination 
for pres. in 1888. In 1889 he became Sec, of Agriculture. He died in 1893 

RUSKIN, Joun, the most eloquent and original of all writers upon art, was b. in 
London in 1819. He studied at Christ Church, Oxford, where he gained the Newdi- 
gate prize for English poetry in 1839, and took his degree in 1842. The year following 
appeared the first volume of his Modern Painters, the primary design of which was to 
prove the infinite superiority of modern landscape-painters, especially Turner, to the old 
masters; but in the later volumes (the 5th and last was published in 1860), the work 
expanded into a vast discursive treatise on the principles of art, interspersed with artistic 
and symbolical descriptions of nature, more elaborate and imaginative than any writer, 
prose or poetic, had ever before attempted. Modern Painters was essentially revolution- 
ary in its spirit and aim, and naturally excited the aversion and hostility of the conser- 
vatives in art. But the unequaled splendor of its style gave ita place in literature; 
crowds of admirers and disciples sprang up; the views of art enunciated by Ruskin 
gradually made way; and have largely determined the course and character of later 
English art. In 1849 appeared The Seven Lamps of Architecture; and in 1851-53, The 
Stones of Venice, both being efforts to introduce a new and loftier conception of the 
significance of domestic architecture. They were exquisitely illustrated by the author 
himself, About this time pre-raphaelitism began to develop itself as a distinctive phase 
of modern art, and Ruskin warmly espoused its cause. His letters to the Times, his 
pamphlet on the subject (1851), and his ‘“‘Notes” on the royal academy exhibitions 
(1855-60), besides numerous casual expressions of opinion, bear testimony to the ardor 
and sincerity of his admiration. In 1854 he published four singularly pithy and ingeni- 
ous Lectures on Architecture and Painting (previously delivered at the Edinburgh philo- 
sophical institution); and in 1858, two Lectures on the Political Heonomy of Art (previously 
delivered at Manchester). Works of perhaps lesser consequence are his Notes on Tur- 
ner’s pictures and drawings exhibited in Marlborough house (1857); Elements of Draw- 
ing, in Three Letters for Beginners (1857); Elements of Perspective (1859); Unto this Last 
(1862); Study of Architecture in our Schools (1865); Crown of Wild Olive: Three Lectures 
(1866); The Queen of the Air, being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm (1869); 
Lectures on Art (1870); Munera Pulveris: Essays on Political Heonomy (1872); Aratra 
Pentelici : Lectures on the Hlements of Sculpture (1872), etc. A few years ago this prolific 
author started a periodical pamphlet, entitled Hors Clavigera, for the exposition of the 
multifarious application of his art-principles. From 1869 till 1879 he was Slade pro 
fessor of fine arts at Oxford. In 1871 he gave £5,000 to endow a master of drawing in 
the Taylor Galleries, Oxford. In the same year the university of Cambridge conferred 
on Ruskin the degree of LL.D. The first numbers of Preterita, an autobiography, ap- 
peared in 1885; and Hortus Inclusus in 1889; Verona and other Lectures (1893). See Cook, 
Studies on Ruskin (London, 1890), and Collingwood, Life and Work of John Ruskin (1893). 
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RUSS, JoHN DENISON, b. Mass., 1801; educated at Yale college. He began the 
practice of medicine at New York in 1826, and after a residence of three years in Greece, 
where he established a hospital, he returned to the U.4S., and was appointed super- 
intendent of the New York institution for the blind. He invented an alphabet for the 
blind, and a simpler system of mathematical characters. He was one of the founders of 
the New York prison association ; superintendent of the juvenile asylum, 1851-58; and 
took an active part in other philanthropies. He d. 1881. 


RUSSELL, a co. in e. Alabama, having the Chattahoochee river for its e. boundary 
separating it from Georgia; 670 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,093, chiefly of American birth, 
includ. colored. It is drained by Wetumpka, Uchee, and Cowikee creeks, and intersected 
by the Central of Georgia railroad. The surface is uneven, largely covered with pine 
timber, having productive sections interspersed with barren tracts rising into rough 
ridges and sinking into sandy plains. The tillable lands yield grain, sweet-potatoes, and 
cotton, and there is good pasturage for live stock. Co. seat, Seale. 


RUSSELL, a co. in central Kansas, drained by the Saline and Smoky Hill rivers, 
affluents of the Kansas; 900 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7833, chiefly of American birth, with 
colored. It is intersected by the Union Pacific railroad. Its surface spreads out into 
level fertile plains adapted to grain culture and stock-raising. Co. seat, Russell. 


RUSSELL, a co. ins. Kentucky, intersected in the s. by the Cumberland river ; 260 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 8186, chiefly of American birth, with colored. Its surface is hilly, tim- 
ber covering the greater part. The soil under cultivation yields good crops of grain, 
tobacco, sorghum, and the products of the dairy. Much attention is paid to the raising 
of live stock. Co. seat, Jamestown. 


RUSSELL, a co. in s.w. Virginia, having the Clinch mountains for its s. boundary, 
and the Dividing Ridge for its n., drained by Clinch river ; 458 sq.m.; pop. 790, 16,126, 
chiefly of American birth, with colored. Its surface is diversified by fertile valleys pro- 
ducing grain, tobacco, wool, dairy products, flax, maple sugar, and sorghum. Live 
stock find excellent pasturage on the mountains, which are generally in the highest por- 
tions covered with a thick growth of maple, oak, hickory, and pine trees. Beds of iron 
ore, coal, and marble are found. Co. seat, Lebanon. 


RUSSELL, a co. ine, Ontario, having the Ottawa river for its n. boundary ; 686 sq- 
m.; pop. 791, 31,648. It is drained by Bear brook and Castor creek, affluents of the 
Petite Nation river. Its surface is level, well wooded, the soil is fertile, and it has an 
active lumber trade. Co. seat, L’Orignal. 


RUSSELL, Hovuss or. The first dukedom of Bedford (q.v.) expired in the person of 
the great regent of France (in the time of Henry VI.), with whom the present dukes are 
unconnected by affinity. The early descent of the Russells, and their derivation from 
the Du Rozels of Normandy, have been traced by Mr. Wiffen in his Memoirs of the 
House of Russeli. This great historical family is said to derive its descent from Olaf, the 
sharp-eyed king of Rerik, in the 6th c., one of whose descendants, Turstain, a Scandi- 
navian jarl, settled in Normandy, on its conquest by the Northmen, and became pos- 
sessed of the barony of Briquebeéc, and the castle of Rozel, near Caen. In a charter of 
Matilda, wife of the conqueror, dated 1066, Hugh de Rozel appears as a witness, and is 
no doubt the same knight who accompanied William in his invasion of England, and 
assisted at the battle of Hastings. His name, together with that of his brother, are found 
on the roll of Battle Abbey. They both accompanied duke Robert of Normandy in the 
first crusade, where the elder died. The younger, Hugh de Rozel, upon his return from 
the Holy Land, established himself in England, and was the progenitor of sir James 
Rozel, or Russell (as it had then begun to be called), governor of Corfe Castle in 1221, 
and of sir W. Russell, who represented Southampton in the first parliament of Edward 
Il. From the latter Russell directly descended sir John Russell, one of the most valiant 
soldiers of the age of chivalry. His son, sir John Russell, was speaker of the house of 
commons in the time of Henry VI. The high fortune and eminence of the house of 
Russell date from his grandson, JoHN RussELL, one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
of his time, who, in 1588, was elevated to the peerage, under the title of ‘‘lord Russell, 
baron Russell of Cheyneys, co. Buckingham.” His son, the second earl, was a person 
of eminence in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and was, like his father, a knight of the garter. 
The next notable member of the family was EpwarD RussELL, who was bred to the 
sea, and was groom of the bedchamber to the duke of York, afterward James II., but 
upon William Lord Russell’s judicial murder retired from court. Strenuously support- 
ing the revolution, he obtained high naval commands from William III., and distin- 
guished himself as one of the most eminent naval heroes of the period, particularly by his 
victory over the French fleet at La Hogue in 1692. His cousin was— 

Lorp Wi.i1AmM RvsseELi, son of William, 5th earl, who has left an unperishable 
name, as one of the most glorious martyrs of English liberty. He was born Sept., 1639; 
was educated at Cambridge; passed some years at Augsburg and other places on the 
continent, and returned to England at the restoration. In 1678-79 he was returned to 
parliament for the co. Bedford. His first public act was worthy of his subsequent 
career. He inveighed against the corruption of the Cabal, the influence of France, the 
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dishonorable commencement of the war with Holland, and the fraud practiced upon the 
bankers. He was ever afterward found conspicuous wherever the designs of the court 
could be traversed, or the cause of constitutional liberty befriended. He appeared pub- 
licly in the king’s bench at Westminster hall, June 16, 1680, and presented the duke of 
York as a recusant. He also carried up to the house of lords the bill of exclusion 
against the duke, at the head of more than 200 members of the commons. ‘This bill, 
setting forth that the duke of York was a papist, declared him incapable of succeeding 
to the crown. The king and duke determined to be revenged upon Russell and the other 
leaders of the whig party. Charged as participators in the Rye House plot (q.v.), lord 
Russell, the earl of Essex, and Algernon Sidney were arrested. Russell was, July 18, 
1683, arraigned at the Old Bailey forhigh treason. Infamous witnesses easily satisfied a 
packed jury. As they were about to withdraw, the prisoner said: ‘‘I call heaven and 
earth to witness that | never had a design against the king’s life.” But the jury pro- 
nounced the fiat that condemned Russell to the block, and the horrible sentence of death 
_ for high treason was forthwith pronounced. The king and the duke were determined 
to have his blood, and to crush the leaders of the whig party. Some of the Tory minis- 
try ventured to plead in his favor, but in vain. The earl of Bedford had gained the 
king’s favorite, the duchess of Portsmouth, to his interest, and offered, through her, 
£100,000 for the life of his son. To satisfy his aged father, and at the earnest request 
of his afflicted wife, Russell himself petitioned the king. He solemnly disclaimed the 
least intention against the king’s life, or the least design to change the constitution. 
There is reason to believe that Charles was disposed to relent, but that the duke of York 
insisted upon the prisoner’s death, which took place July 21, 1683. The simple relation 
of his last hours by Bishop Burnet, his intimate friend and companion, is justly consid- 
ered one of the most pathetic passages in history. The murder of Russell, perpetrated 
for the most unconstitutional end by the most unconstitutional means, followed by that 
of Sidney, rendered the despotism of the Stuarts odious, and led, in the next reign, to 
the overthrow ofthe family. Russell died in the 42d year of his age, leaving a name to 
be remembered and revered wherever truth has a sanctuary or liberty a shrine. His 
attainder was annulled after the revolution. His widow, Lapy RACHEL WRIOTHESLEY, 
second daughter and heiress of Thomas earl of Southampton, survived her lord more 
than forty years. She cherished the memory of her lord with the most tender recollec- 
tions. She died Sept. 29, 1728, at the advanced age of 86. Her eldest son by lord Rus- 
sell was WRIOTHESLEY, second duke of Bedford. 

Joun, fourth duke, was first lord of the admiralty in the Pelham administration of 
1744. He became in 1756 lord-lieut. of Ireland. In 1762 he was accredited minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of France, and signed at Fontainebleau the preliminaries of 
peace with France and Spain. He was president of the council in the administration 
formed by Mr. Grenville in the autumn of 1763. His concern with public affairs 
extended over the important term comprised between the fall of the administrations of 
Walpole and Chatham. When first lord of the admiralty (from 1744 to 1748), he shared 
with Mr. Pelham, the premier, and the duke of Newcastle, the substantial power of the 
government. His correspondence, preserved at Woburn Abbey, and given to the world 
by earl Russell, contains authentic materials for the illustration of the political history of 
England from 1744 to 1770. He died in 1771, and was succeeded by his grandson— 

Francrs, fifth duke, born in 1765. He was a steady friend to the cause of popular 
freedom, and was regarded by his friends, among the most devoted of whom was Charles 
James Fox, with feelings of attachment amounting to enthusiasm. He died unmarried 
in 1802, and was succeeded by his brother— 

JOHN, sixth duke, born 1766, father of lord John (later earl) Russell (q.v.}. He died 
Oct. 20, 1839, and was succeeded by his eldest son— 

FRANCIS, seventh duke, who, after a short career in the lower house, was summoned 
to the house of lords in his father’s barony of Howland. He declined office, but invari- 
ably supported the views and measures of the whig governments, and in the dissensions 
among the whig party the political congresses at Woburn exercised great influence. He 
was much consulted by his distinguished brother, when first lord of the treasury, and on 
more than one occasion his advice on political affairs was sought by hissovereign. He 
was an enthusiastic patron of the turf from early life, and his stud at Newmarket was 
of princely dimensions. - Of late years he devoted himself to the happiness of his ten- 
entry and the comfort of the laborers on his extensive estates. He died May 14, 1861. 


RUSSELL, BensAmIN, 1761-1845 ; b. Boston; apprenticed to Isaiah Thomas to learn 
the printer’s trade, served as a soldier in the revolutionary war, and at the same time cor- 
responded for the Worcester Spy, published by his late master. In 1784 he became a 
printer in Boston on his own account, and began the publication of asemi-weekly jour- 
nal called The Columbian Centinel, assisted by Ames, Pickering, Lowell, Higginson, 
and Cabot as contributors, exerting a marked influence on the public opinion of the 
time, and retiring from the editorghip in 1828. He was one of the aldermen of the city, 
representative to the general court, state senator for a number of years, one of the gov- 
ernor’s council, and in 1820 a member of the constitutional convention. 


RUSSELL, Sir CHARLES, Q.C., M.P., was b. in 1883. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and commenced his career in the gallery of the House of Commons as 
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parliamentary leader-writer to a Catholic journal. He was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn (1859); appointed Q.C. and elected Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn (1872). He was re- 
turned in the Liberal interest as member for Dundalk (1880-85); and for South Hackney 
(1885 and 1886). He became attorney-general in the late Gladstone administration 
(Feb., 1886), when he received the honor of knighthood. He was one of the leading 
counsel in the Chetwynd and Durham arbitration case, and defended the prisoner in 
the famous Maybrick murder case, Aug., 1889. Sir Charles increased his reputation in 
1889 by his masterly oration before the Parnell Commission. In 1894 he was appointed 
lord chief justice of England, and created first baron Russell of Killowen, and in 1896 
he visited the United States as the guest of the American bar association. 


RUSSELL, DAvip ALLEN, 1820-64; b. Salem, N. Y.; son of David, graduated from 
West Point 1845, served in the Mexican war and in the late civil war. He was 
in the hardest-fought battles of the war, and rose through successive grades to brig.-gen. ; 
was prominent in the battle of Fredericksburg, and in Grant’s campaign from the 
Rapidan to the James; wounded at Rappahannock 1863. On the 2d day of the battle 
of the Wilderness he saved the 6th corps, and commanded the Ist division; was wounded 
at Cold Harbor, and transferred to the Shenandoah. He was brevetted lieut.-col. for bat- 
tles on the peninsula, col. and brig.-gen. for Gettysburg and the Wilderness, maj.-gen. 
for Opequan, at which place he was killed Sept. 19, 1864. 


RUSSELL, Joun RussEvu, Earl, K.G., English minister and statesman, third son of 
the sixth duke of Bedford, was born in Hertford street, Mayfair, London, Aug. 18, 
1792, educated at Westminster school, whence he was sent to Edinburgh, at that time 
preferred to the English universities by the great whig families. Here he pursued his 
studies with industry and success, under the care of Prof. Dugald Stewart ; and here, at 
the meetings of the speculative society, he first exercised his powers of debate. In 1809 
he proceeded on a continental tour, and France being closed against English travelers, 
he directed his steps to Portugal and Spain. In 1821 appeared his History of the British 
Constitution, and in 1824, Memoirs of the Affairs of Hurope from the Peace of Utrecht. Yn 
more recent years he compiled from the family archives and gave to the world the Cor- 
respondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, which throws much light on the secret his- 
tory of the early part of George III.’s reign; the Life, Diary, and Letters of Thomas 
Moore, in pursuance of a promise made to the poet several years before; the Correspond- 
ence of Charles James Fox, and Life and Times of that great whig statesman. Having 
now noticed his career as an author, we may briefly pass in review his long, honorable, 
and consistent career as a politican. In 1813 he was elected for the family borough of 
Tavistock, and vigorously but vainly opposed the repeal of the habeas corpus act in 
1817. He made his first motion in favor of parliamentary reform in 1819, and continued 
to bring the subject almost annually before the lower house, until he stood forward as a 
minister of the crown to propose the great measure of 1831. He was also the strenuous 
advocate of the repeal of the test and corporation acts, Roman Catholic emancipation, 
and other measures of civil and religious liberty. Im 1828 he carried by a large 
majority his motion for the repeal of the test and corporation acts, although it was 
opposed by the duke of Wellington’s government. In 1829 he supported the Catholic 
emancipation bill. At the general election of 1830, caused by the death of George IV., 
the rallying cry of parliamentary reform sent many additional liberals into the house of 
commons. The ‘great duke” was driven from office; and Earl Grey being appointed 
prime minister, proceeded to form a cabinet pledged to peace, retrencliment, and reform. 
Russell did not receive a seat in the cabinet, but he was appointed to the lucrative office 
of paymaster of the forces, and was one of the four members of the government to whom 
Earl Grey intrusted the task of framing the draft of the first reform bill. The great and 
imperishable honor next devolved upon Russell of proposing the bill (Mar. 1, 1831). 
The fortunes of the measure belong to the history of the time; suffice it to say, that on 
June 4, 1852, the bill obtained the royal assent, and that the country was saved from 
the throes of revolution and civil war, which at one period appeared imminent. 
Russell Jeft office with the Melbourne government (which had succeeded to that of Earl 
Grey) in Nov., 1834. In Mar., 1835, he brought forward a motion in favor of taking into 
consideration the temporalities of the Irish church. It was opposed by the government, 
but after three nights’ debate, was carried by 822 votes against 289. On April 4 he 
carried a resolution in committee in favor of appropriating any surplus which might 
remain, after fully providing for the spiritual wants of the members of the Irish church, 
to the general education of all classes of Christians. The report of the committee hav- 
ing been affirmed by the whole house, the government of sir Robert Peel was dissolved, 
and that of Lord Melbourne restored. Russell now became home secretary, with a seat 
in the cabinet. On June 5, 1835, he brought in an important bill for the reform of the 
municipalities of England and Wales, which was carried after some mutilation, and 
secured an effective reform of municipal institutions. Next session he proposed and 
carried the government plan for the commutation of tifhes in England. Also a bill for 
a general registration of marriages, births, and deaths, the value of which, in social and 
atatistical inquiries, can scarcely be overrated; and a bill for the amendment of the 
marriage laws, which enabled dissenters to be married in their own chapels. He like- 
wise passed an English church reform bill, making a new distribution of episcopal dio- 
ceses and incomes. In 1887 he carried a series of bills for further amending the 
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criminal law, by which capital punishment was finally removed from forgery and all 
offenses except seven. An Irish tithe bill was also passed, but the “‘ appropriation 
clause” being always rejected by the lords, Russell was obliged to accept the bill 
divested of the clause. He exchanged the seals of the home for those of the colonial 
office, when the Canadians broke into rebellion in 1839, and sent over Lord Durham, who 
recognized the right of the Canadians to self-government ; and who, with his successor, 
Lord Sydenham, brought the Canadas into loyal and harmonious relations with the 
mother-country, which have never since been disturbed. 

In 1841 Russell proposed a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on foreign corn, and a reduc- 
tion of the duties on sugar and timber. Being defeated by the opposition, the Mel- 
bourne government appealed to the country without success; and Russell and his col- 
leagues made way for the administration of Peel. In this general election, he challenged 
the verdict of the city of London upon the free-trade measures of the government, by 
boldly leaving Stroud, and standing for the city. He was elected by the narrow 
majority of nine votes, and continued to represent the city until his elevation to the 
peerage. In Nov., 1845, Russell wrote a letter from Edinburgh to the electors of the 
city of London, announcing his conversion to the total and immediate repeal of the corn 
laws. This letter led to the resignation of the Peel cabinet; and Russell was commis: 
sioned by the queen (Dec. 11, 1845) to form an administration, which at first he failed to 
do through the antipathy of Earl Grey to Lord Palmerston, and sir Robert Peel being 
recalled to power, had the honor of carrying the repeal of the corn-laws. His Irish 
coercion bill, however, being defeated by the combined whigs and protectionists, he 
resigned; and Russell became nominally what he had been really during the greater part 
of the Melbourne administration—prime minister. In 1846 a series of assassinations in 
Ireland compelled him to propose a more stringent coercion act than that of the previous 
session. In 1847 he had to deal with the Irish famine; and in 1848 with a miniature 
Irish rebellion. The papal bull, parceling England into dioceses, extorted from Russell 
an indignant protest, first in the form of a letter to the bishop of Durham, and next in 
the ecclesiastical titles bill of 1851, prohibiting the assumption of territorial titles by 
Roman Catholic prelates. Russell’s advice to the queen to dismiss her foreign secretary 
and his ancient colleague, Lord Palmerston, for communicating, without consultation 
with his colleagues, his approval of the French coup d’état, precipitated the downfall of 
the Russell administration, and in Feb., 1852, he ceased to be first lord of the treasury. 
Lord Derby made an unsuccessful attempt to carry on the government; and in the suc- 
ceeding cabinet of the earl of Aberdeen, Russell consented, Dec., 1852, to fill the post of 
foreign secretary with the leadership of the house of commons. In the session of 1854 
he brought forward a new reform bill, but was most reluctantly compelled to resign it 
in consequence of the Crimean war. He was next appointed commissioner to the con- 
gress of Vienna, and incurred so much unpopularity by recommending terms of peace, 
and a plan of counterpoise suggested by Austria, that he was forced by the pressure of 
unfavorable opinion to leave the ministry (July, 1855). He voted against the govern- 
ment on Mr. Cobden’s motion against Lord Palmerston’s Chinese policy, which led to a 
dissolution. When the second administration of lord Palmerston was formed (June, 1859), 
Russell became for the second time foreign secretary, which office he held until 1865. He 
threw the moral influence of his name and the nation he represented into the scale of 
Italian unity and independence. He uttered warnings and remonstrances against the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice by France, which gave great offense to the government 
of the emperor Napoleon by their frankness and candor. He ably preserved British 
neutrality in the civil war between the federal and confederate states of America. 
He wrote spirited dispatches expressive of the indignation with which the British | 
government regarded the despotic acts of Russia in Poland; but he incurred many 
reproaches from the Poles and their sympathizers in France and England, for withdraw- 
ing from the Austrian and French alliance when war with Russia appeared imminent. 
More recently, he took an active but not a successful part in the Slesvig-Holstein dis- 
pute, which the peculiar policy of the French emperor brought to nothing. Russell 
always took a very prominent part in promoting the education of the people, and, with 
the assistance of Lord Lansdowne laid the foundation of the present system of national 
education, supported by parliamentary grants, and administered by the committee of 
privy council for education. He brought forward for many years a measure admitting 
the Jews to parliament, which passed in 1858 upon a compromise suggested by the earl 
of Lucan. But the question with which he has ever been identified in the public mind 
is parliamentary reform. He brought in a reform bill in 1852, a second in 1854; moved 
the resolution which procured the condemnation of the Derby reform bill in 1859; and 
in 1860 brought in another government bill, which failed to pass. In 1861 he was 
called to the upper house, and exchanged the courtesy title of ‘‘Lord John,’”’ by which 
he had been so long known, for that of Earl Russell. On the death of Lord Palmerston 
in 1865, Earl Russell became prime minister for the second time. In 1866he and Mr. 
Gladstone introduced a reform bill which was rejected, and the ministry shortly there- 
after resigned. Thenceforward, till near the time of his death, May 28, 1878, Earl 
Russell remained an active but unofficial member of the liberal party in the house of 
lords. Though his voice was weak and his delivery affected, Earl Russell was an 
admirable and successful debater ; and his speeches sometimes rose to a high order of 
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oratory. His indomitable self-reliance and tenacity of self-assertion were sarcastically 
painted by the Rev. Sydney Smith, who called him the ‘‘ Lycurgus of the Lower House,” 
Since the works mentioned above, earl Russell published his Recollections and Suggestions 
(1875), besides selections from his speeches and dispatches, and various addresses; and, 

in 1873, the veteran statesman entered fearlessly on a new field, and gave us his Hssays 
on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the West of Hurope. Died 1878. 


RUSSELL, Joun Scort, b. Scotland, 1808; educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, and Glasgow. He studied engineering and became a practical 
ship-builder. Studying the laws of the resistance of water to floating bodies, he showed 
the existence of the so-called ‘‘ wave of translation,” upon which his ‘‘ wave system” of 
ship-building is based. His claim to this discovery was disputed by the late Thomas 
Assheton Smith. Russell constructed several vessels on this system, of which the Great 
Eastern is the best known. Among his most noted works are the great dome at Vienna, 
with a span of 360 ft. clear diameter. Hed. 1882, 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM, 1798-1873; b. Scotland and educated at the Univ. of Glasgow. 
Emigrating to America in 1819, he taught in several of the larger cities, becoming well 
known as an elocutionist, publishing also a number of text-books. He edited the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education (1826-29), and was head of the Normal Institute in 8. Lan- 
cester, Mass. for many years. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM CLARK, novelist, was b. in New York, in 1844, but is of English 
parentage. He went to sea at the age of thirteen, as a midshipman, and made several 
voyages to Australia, India, and China. He abandoned a naval career in 1865, and ten 
years later achieved his first literary success in John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. The warm 
welcome given to this book led Mr. Russell to draw further on his nautical experience, 
and his other works include The Wreck of the Grosvenor, A Sea Queen, and Jack’s Court- 
ship, His latest works are (1889), Marooned, The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, Betwixt the 
Forelands, My Shipmate Louise (1890); The Two Captains (1897). 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM Eustis, lawyer, was born in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 6, 1857; 
was graduated from Harvard college in 1877; studied law at Boston University, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1880. He was elected to the common council in 1881; to 
the board of aldermen in 1883 and 1884; after which he served as mayor for three 
consecutive years. He was defeated for Governor of Massachusetts in 1888 and 1889, 
and was elected in 1890, 1891, and 1892. Hed. in 1896. 


RUSSELL, StR WILLIAM HOWARD, LL.D., b. Ireland, 1821; educated at a private 
school in Dublin until 1838, when he entered Trinity college. He wrote for the London 
Times in 1841, and with such appreciation as to be attached to the parliamentary corps of 
that paper in 1843. He studied at the bar, entering the Middle temple in 1846, in which 
year he married. His first important expedition as a correspondent was in 1854, when 
he was sent by the 7%mes to the seat of the Crimean war, in the description of which he 
established a high reputation for brilliancy of diction and graphic representation. He 
visited Moscow in 1856, and described in the colurnns of the 7z7mes the coronation of the 
emperor. In 1856 he was sent to India on the occasion of the mutiny, and was with 
lord Clyde from the capture of Lucknow until the close of the mutiny, serving in 
Rohileund, Oude, ete., for which he received the war medal with Lucknow clasp. In 
1858 he returned to England and established the Army and Navy Gazette, of which he 
continues editor and principal proprietor. In 1861 he was re-engaged by the Times as 
war-correspondent, and visited the United States in that capacity, but remained only 
until after the first battle of Bull Run. His account of that engagement rendered him 
obnoxious to the union leaders, and, being refused permission to accompany the army, 
his mission ended, and he returned to England. In 1866 he was present at the battles 
of Koniggriitz and Sadowa; and in 1870 at the battle of Sedan and the siege and fall of 
Paris. He chronicled for the 7%mes the incidents of the visit of the prince of Wales to 
India, was a juror at the Paris exposition of 1878, and was nominated an officer of the 
legion of honor. He has been presented with the iron cross of Prussia, the war medal 
for 1870-71, the Turkish war medal for the Crimea, the order of the Medjidie (4th 
class), and other decorations; and in 1856 received the degree of LL.D. from the university 
of Dublin. He published Letters from the Grimea; Diary in India; My Diary North and 
South ; The Prince of Wales’s Tour, ete. He was knighted in 1895. 


RUSSIA, EMPIRE OF, extending over a large proportion of the northern regions of the 
globe, includes the eastern part of Europe, the whole of northern Asia, and a part of 
central Asia. Lat. 38° 30’ to 78° n.; long. 17° 19’ e. to 190° e. (170° west.) The por- 
tion of North America which formerly belonged to Russia was ceded to the United 
States in 1867. Russia is bounded on the n. by the Arctic ocean; on the e. by the 
Pacific ocean; on the s. by the Chinese empire, Turkestan, Caspian sea, Persia, Asiatic 
Turkey, and the Black sea; and on the w. by Roumania, Austria, Prussia, the Baltic, 
and Sweden. The area of Russia amounts to about 8,660,000 sq. m., and is more than 
double the entire area of Europe. The empire thus covers nearly »; of the surface 
of the globe, and more than 4 of the land superficies of the planet. This vast area in- 
cludes recent extensions in Bessarabia, Armenia, and Central Asia. 
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Russia. 


Area in Eng.| Population Area in Eng.| Population 


NAME OF GOVERNMENT. Sq. Miles. | in 1892-95. NAME OF GOVERNMENT, Sq. Miles. | in 1892-95. 

1. Archangel...........+6. 331,505 354,411 |80. Poltava........ Bdhacene 19,265 3,039,678 
2. Astrakan......... ceeces 91,327 878,991 Ble PakOVie: + cee eras seers cists 17,069 1,121,102 
3. Bessarabia ......-++.+-- 17,619 1,716,840 _| 62. Riasanyi.%s scsser evens 16,255 1,945,504 
A> OOUTIANG Iie. e sieie ne eatin = 10,535 712,700 | 33. St. Petersburg...... eoes 20,760 1,869,752 
5. Don Army, Province of 34. Samara......... osasieslys 58,321 2,707,947 
NLS ya on 5 ce eres ged iar 61,886 2,222,750 |185. Saratov «....sccccccvees 32,624 2,545,394 

6. Ekaterinoslav .......... 26,148 T.676,563. 86.) Simbirski se cecese ve ese 19,110 1,667,542 
7, Esthonia ....cxsacne ese 7,818 4065819" |'37. Smolensk oviectelesseee 21,638 1,469,756 
Se GLOdNO ss ecu seles ge ve 14,931 1,576,867 | 68. Tamboy.....scseses sect 25,710 2,900,646 
9. Jaroslav........+» Here ae 13,751 WALD DESO aee SOs DW AUTIGS sree ere ctels'e ot chet ete 24,539 1,247,159 
10. Kaluga catiae sess ass» : 11,942 To os Pas. Tohernigoy. vcs» «sabes 20,233 2,296,742 
i ALONE Sob ah et sotoioae 24,601 | 2,234,907 | 41. Toula......esceccaecces 11,954 1,560,704 
12. Kharkov......... Berd scsie 21,041 2,537,339 ay DEVORE Kap accuse see ebek 25,225 1,930,014 
PS MEICDODSOLs «| peree oo sls o wera 27,523 2,355,825 B. Ufa.... cscs cccesccveees 47,112 2,156,939 
EMRE Vegi cites ietsteuel ats: os! shave 19,691 3,450,587 |44. Viatka........... a sisieisis 59,117 3,120,424 
15. Kostroma........ Marsiorele 32,702 1,394,572 PMV TL Areleve helalciena sterota iets arate 16,421 1,594,809 
PEPPRIS OWI cE lic gaaciere sarsin oa 15,692 1,639,395 Gyr Vitebsk. 2 sevseeacniuees 17,440 1,426,901 
Det Rata Seis since ge east 17,987 2,687,879 (> NAGI Tn: Seo at coodac 18,864 1,476,118 
Toss Eeiwoniay cos cay cnn oes a 18,158 1,270,159 Be. Volhynis <<. sean cas avis 27,743 2,462,069 
HER AL BOE eye nn OnneGbAG OEne 35,293 1,993,475 |49. Vologda............0--- 155,498 1,362,002 
20. Mohilev...5.>-..<. hoded 18,551 1,417,169 |50. Voronej....-....s02--e- 25,443 2,755,400 
lee MOSCOW Mes aiisieiles > eee 12,859 2,336,187 | |---| MA | —__ 
22. Nijni-Novgorod......... 19,797 1,586,764 ||The 50 Governments....... 1,887,614 92,113,654 
23. Novgorod... ....eecccees 47,236 1,290,507 |/The 10 Polish Governments. 49,157 9,134,306 
met OlONEtZ eas claieice ls ieleie sis 57,439 362,131 | Grand Duchy of Finland... 144,255 2,454,262 
Dip OTOL lets aac aicie vie 516 ele[elere 18,042 2,140,130 |\Caucasus ......e.+.e05 sees 180,843 8,359,130: 
26. Orenburg. ..cccce.scece 73,816 1,436,189 | \Siberia......-.... cece eevee: 4,833,496 4,874,335 
[is MRE en dadhacobeacen 14,997 1,666,565 | /Central Asia.........0+++-- 1,548,825 6,154,852 
Mos IR eit Ghoe Sor Mv ores Sutielee 128,211 2,941,337 9 |||} A __ | —__ 
20S Podolski ssc ecinsecsecs 16,224 2,741,923 |/Russian Empire...........- 8,644,190 123,090,539 


The above figures are based on official estimates between the years 1892 and 1895, 
but in 1897 a general census of the population of the Russian empire was carried out 
very successfully. According to this the total population was 129,211,113, the distribu- 
tion of which will appear from the following table. 


Inhabitants 
TERRITORIES. Males. Females. Total. per square 
verst.* 
In 50 governments of European Russia........ Aghocodcesr 46,433,636 | 47,755,114 | 94,188,750 22.2 
In 10 governments of the Kingdom of Poland............ 4,753,879 4,688,711 9,442,590 84.6 
In 11 governments and regions of Caucasus.............:. 5,129,931 4,593,622 9,723,553 23.6 
In 8 governments and regions of Siberia.................. 2,959,557 2,772,175 5,731,732 t0.5 
In 3 regions of Turkestan and Transcaspian region........ 2,281,340 1,893,761 4,175,101 3.9 
PO LEGIONS, OL SLOPPOS s etersials as) feiss vies ecacsie we-hala sie noe eres 1,803,560 1,611,614 3,415,174 1.6 
iuthe GranduDuchyof Minland se ..ic0. dss «steelers wre sistele cite 1,250,426 1,277,375 2,527,801 8.8 
Russian subjects in Bokhara and Khiva.............+.06: 3,951 2,461 6,412 

WO Ee ORS ene Co FIC DOES OAM nO GCOPIAC OER TCI 64,616,280 | 64,594,833 | 129,211,113 6.8 


This census showed that there were 19 cities containing more than 100,000 inhabitants 
each; 35 cities from 50,000 to 100,000; 69 from 25,000 to 50,000, and 18 cities from 10,000 
to 25,000. St. Petersburg had a population of 1,267,023, and Moscow of 988,610. Next 
in importance are Warsaw, Odessa, Lodz, Riga, and Kiev. Previous enumerations were 
not carried out with the same care and efficiency as this census of 1897, and for that 
reason comparison between the later figures and the earlier is not altogether satisfactory, 
but it would appear that the population of Russia nearly doubled between the years 1851 
and 1897, and that as compared with the enumeration of 1885 (108,819,382) it increased 
20%. As to the comparative density of the different regions of Russia, the census 
showed that the ‘‘ black earth” region, cutting the plain of Russia diagonally from 
Podolia and Bessarabia to the government of Viatka, contained about two-thirds of the 
whole population, though, in extent, only 658,740 sq. miles. 

The Russian Sea-board.—The northern shores of the Russian territories, which are 
washed by the Arctic ocean, are deeply indented. The White sea (q.v.), an immense 
arm of the Arctic ocean, penetrates 350 miles into the main-land, and is subdivided into 
the guifs of Onega and Archangel or Dwina. The other chief inlets'on the n. of Russia 
are the Kara Sea and the gulfs of Obi and Yenisei. Westward from Nova Zemla 
(usually, but less correctly, spelled Zembla), the Arctic ocean is navigable for three 
months of the year; e. from that island, the sea, even at the mildest season, is encum- 
bered with floating icebergs. The chief islands in this ocean are the Kolguef, Waigatz, 
Nova Zemla, and Spitzbergen isles. The eastern shores of Russia are washed by the 
Pacific, subdivided into the Behring, Okhotsk, and Japan seas; and the islands belong: 
ing to this country in these seas are Sakhalin, and the northern part of the Kuriles. 


* 1 square verst = 0,43916 square mfle. 
+ Asiatic Russia, if the districts of Perm and Orenburg are added, contains 15,300,000 inhabitants. 
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On the s. are the Black sea (q.v.), and the sea of Azov (q.v.), the latter communicating 
with the former by the strait of Kertch, and so shallow that it is navigable for small 
craft only. Of the Caspian sea, Russia commands the whole, with the exception of the 
s. shore, which belongs to Persia. The northern and eastern banks of the Caspian are 
the seats of the chief fisheries of the empire. On the n.w. of Russia is the Baltic sea, 
with the gulfs of Riga, Finland, and Bothnia; and in these waters the islands of Aland, 
Esel, and Dago belong to the empire. The freezing of the water near the shores of the 
Baltic renders the navigation of this sea impracticable during five months of the year, 
although a few ports are accessible throughout the whole year, Possessing means of 
easy communication with the most fertile governments of the interior, and sustaining 
chiefly the commerce of the Russian empire with the other parts of Europe and with 
America, the Baltic is of the highest commercial importance. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Soil.—European Russia consists of a vast plain bordered 
with mountains. On the e. are the Ural mountains (q.v.), forming a broad range of no 
great elevation, ending on the n. on the shores of the Arctic ocean, and on the s. ina 
range of elevated plains on the left bank of the Volga. On the s.e. of the great plain is 
the lofty range of the Caucasus (q.v.), crossed by the pass of Derbend and the so-called 
military Georgian road. The Crimean mountains, a continuation of the Caucasian chain, 
rise to 5,000 ft. in their highest summit. The districts in the s.w. of Russia, between 
the Vistula and the Pruth, are covered by hilly ranges from the Carpathian mountains 
(q.v.) which in Poland are known as the Sandomir mountains. The Finland mountains, 
on the n.w. are ranges of granite rocks, embracing numerous lakes, and not rising 
higher than 600 feet. The Alaunsky table-land, which connects itself with the Ural 
mountains by a chain of hills in lat. about 62° n., is the key to the configuration of 
European Russia, From this table-land, with an elevation of about 1200 ft., the coun- 
try. with gradually declining slopes, falls away in four directions—n. to the Arctic, n.w. 
to the Baltic, s. to the Black, and s.e. to the Caspian seas. The sloping country on the 
n. of the Alaunsky heights is called, from its eastern and western limits, the Ural-Baltic 
table-land; that on the s. of the same dividing heights is called, for the.same reason, the 
Ural-Carpathian table-land. The Alaunsky heights form the great water-shed, and regu- 
late the course of all the great rivers of the Russian empire. To the n. they throw off 
the Petchora, the northern Dwina, and the Onega; to the s., the Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, 
Don, and Kouban; to the s.e., the Volga, with its great affluents the Oka and Kama. 
The western Dwina, the Niemen, and the Vistula fall into the Baltic sea. The impor- 
tant rivers of Russia receive separate notice under their own names. At the foot of the 
n.w. slope from the central terrace is the lake-country of European Russia, and the 
great lakes (which are noticed separately) are Ladoga, Onega, men, Peipus, and Pskov. 
The plain of European Russia naturally divides itself into three tracts or zones, each of 
which differs from the others in the nature and quality of its soil. The northern zone 
extends between the Arctic ocean and the Ural-Baltic table-land, the middle zone 
between the Ural-Baltic and the Ural-Carpathian table-lands, and the southern zone 
between the Ural-Carpathian table-land and the Black and Caspian seas. The soil of the 
northern zone is marshy, and the climate inclement. In its middle part, between the 
rivers Onega and Mezen, and especially along the banks of the northern Dwina, forests 
of fir-wood and large tracts of fodder-grass occur. Toward the e. of this tract the 
woods disappear, and vast marshes, frozen the greater part of the year, cover the coun- 
try. The middle zone reaches s.w. to the government of Volhynia and the s. of Poland, 
and n.e. to the Urai mountains. In the w. it consists of an extensive hollow, covered 
with woods and with marshes, the chief of which are those of Pinsk (q.v.). In the mid- 
dle part of this zone the soil is partly heavy and covered with mold, and toward the 
n., sandy. Beyond the Oka, luxuriant meadows abound; and on the e., beyond the 
Volga, this tract forms an extensive valley, covered with a thick layer of mold, abound- 
ing in woods, and rising into hills in the vicinity of the Ural range. The southern zone 
consists of steppes extending alone the shores of the Black and Caspian seas. The 
steppes of the Black sea have mostly a moldy soil, covered with grass; but in the s.e., 
shifting sands and salt marshes predominate. The steppes of the Caspian consist of 
sand, salt marshes, and salt lakes, 

Constitution and Administration.—The government is an unlimited monarchy, the 
head of which is the emperor, who unites in himself every authority and power—that 
is to say, is the head of the military, the legislative, and the judicial systems, and is 
also the ecclesiastical chief of the orthodox Greek church. The order of succession 
is by primogeniture, hereditary in heirs-male, and in females in default of males. 
Every military or civil officer of the crown is required to take an oath of allegiance. 
The council of state is the highest branch of the executive, and comprehends the 
legislative, judicial, and administrative powers. The president and members—among 
whom are always included the ministers of the crown—are appointed by the emperor. 
A secretary of state, whose duty it is to report the opinion of the council to the emperor, 
is attached to this body. The estimates of expenditure and income, and every propo- 
sition introducing an addition to, or a modification of, the laws, is considered and 
revised by this council, which for the more orderly discharge of its functions, is divided 
into three sections: 1. Law; 2. Civil and ecclesiastical; 8. Economy and finance. The 
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main function of the council is that of superintending the general administration, of 
watching over the execution of the laws of the realm, and of proposing alterations of 
the same when necessary. ‘The second of the great boards of government is the senate, 
whose functions are partly deliberative and partly executive. It is the high court of 
justice for the empire, controlling all the inferior tribunals; and besides its legal duties, 
it examines into the state of the public revenue and expenditure. The senate is divided 
into seven committees or departments, of which five sit at St. Petersburg and two at 
Moscow. The third college is the holy synod, superintending the religious affairs of 
the empire. Its decisions have no force till approved by the emperor. The fourth great 
board of government is the committee of ministers, the highest administrative body. It 
‘is divided into nine departments, which have under their management the court; foreign 
affairs; war; the navy; the interior; public instruction; finances; crown domains; pub- 
lic works; and has besides a general board of control. All of these great boards center 
in the private cabinet of the empire. Except the departments of foreign affairs and the 
imperial court, all these branches of the central administration are represented in the 
provinces. European Russia is divided into 50 provinces, over each of which is a gov- 
ernor, appointed by the emperor, and who is the head of the civil administration of the 
province or government. Some provinces, although administered by governors, are 
united under the superintendence of a governor-general. This arrangement is rendered 
necessary owing to the immense extent of the empire, and the governor-generalships are 
generally remote frontier regions. Of late years (especially since 1862), reforms have 
been effected throughout all the various branches of the government. Reforms in the 
municipal and rural administration of the provinces have given increase of self-govern. 
ment. A new legal system, including oral testimony, trial by jury, and publicity of 
courts, was introduced in 1864. By the Russian law, capital punishments are only 
inflicted for high-treason. The severest punishments inflicted for violations of the law 
(see KnNout) are labor in the galleys, in the public works, deportation to the mines of 
Siberia, etc. The audacity of the revolutionary party known as nihilists (see Nra1Lism) 
has caused of late increased rigor and frequency of political punishment. Repeated and 
fatal attempts on the life of high-placéd officials, and the acquittal by a jury of one of 
the most notable assassins, led in 1878 to the withdrawal of trials for political offenses 
from juries; such trials are now conducted by court-martial. 

Distinctive Rank of Classes.—The nobility occupy the highest place in the social scale, 
enjoy many special privileges, such as freedom from poll-tax, and form in every prov- 
ince a separate body, headed by a marshal, chosen by and from themselves. Till 1871 
they were also free from the conscription. Functionaries, officials, artists, and clergy 
possess almost as many privileges as the nobility. In 1868 a most important measure 
was passed, by which the clerical character was declared to be no longer hereditary, and 
the sons of the secular clergy, hitherto bound to some ecclesiastic or monastic service, 
were set free to choose their own career. The next class is that of the merchants. The 
burghers and peasants constitute the lowest class, and are subject to claims of service 
and to personal taxation. Each class enjoys, to a certain extent, the right of self-admin- 
istration in its own affairs. Each apportions its taxes, and chooses some of its own 
functionaries. The emancipation gave freedom to 20,000,000 peasants or serfs who, 
prior to the year 1861, being governed exclusively by their owners, enjoyed very limited 
civil rights. Communal government is the fundamental principle of all the rights of 
the peasant class. In general, the lands allotted to the peasants are not their individual 
property, but belong to the commune, and are shared among all its members. 

Revenue and Hxpenditure, National Debt, Currency, etc.—The chief sources of the ordinary 
revenue are indirect taxes, especially the excise on spirits and customs duties; the state 
domains, including railways; the redemption of land; and direct taxes, including land 
and personal taxes, trade licenses, and the tax on capital. The budget estimates for 
1897 reckoned on 284,900,000 rubles as coming in from the excise on spirits, and the total 
revenue from the indirect taxes was estimated at nearly 626,000,000 rubles, the silver 
ruble in 1897 having a value, in United States currency, of between 37 and 388 cents. 
The customs duties were expected to yield 159,687,100 rubles, while from the direct taxes 
less than 98,000,000 rubles were estimated as the yield. ‘This showed a considerable 
increase over previous years—an increase due.largely to the increased excise duties and 
to the increase of revenue from the railways. ‘The total revenue for 1897 was estimated 
at over 1,400,000,000 rubles, which was balanced by the estimated expenditure. The 
purchase of new railways by the state increased the expenditure. The national debt 
of Russia on Jan. Ist, 1896, showed a total of 6,081,324,053 rubles, and in the summer 
of 1896 a new loan was negotiated with German and French bankers to the amount of 
100,000,000 rubles. The funded part of the state’s debt bore rates of interest varying 
from 3 to 6%. Russia is one of the countries which have a fluctuating paper currency. 
Before the Crimean war, gold was the prevailing currency and silver acted a subordinate 
part, but during the war the government resorted to issues of paper money, and the 
practice has since been followed, the money being irredeemable. It was readily accepted 
by the people, but not by foreign countries. Efforts have been made to remedy the evils 
resulting from this fluctuating standard. In 1895 it was reported that the funds assigned 
fer redemption purposes amounted to 1,403,252,000 francs in gold, and, in 1896, a state- 
ment was published by the ministry of finance proposing to change the credit ruble from 
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paper money into money represented by paper, by the provision that the ruble should 
correspond to a special coin of 10 rubles, containing a specified weight of fine gold, and 
that the bank of Russia should be bound to accept, at par, its notes against the new 
coins. This is in effect the making of the paper ruble redeemable at its actual value, 
not at its face value. According to the report of 1896, the total money in circulation 
in terms of the paper ruble amounted to about 1,177,000,000, and of this 1,055,000,000 con- 
sisted of paper notes. This would make the per capita circulation in 1896 about $4.90 
in United States currency. The coining of silver for private account was prohibited in 
1893. According to the regulations of 1896, private persons were not obliged to accept 
more than fifty silver rubles at a time in any one payment, although the government 
repositories continued to receive silver at par and without limitation as to quantity. In 
short, the status of silver in regard to coinage was that of limited coinage upon goyvern- 
ment account, all the metal thus coined to be kept at par with gold. 

Army.—Although a small permanent force was in existence from very early times, a 
standing army was first instituted in Russia towards the close of the 17th ec. by Peter the 
Great. Before that time, military levies were raised for longer or shorter periods, to 
suit the exigencies of the moment. Till lately the army was raised by conscription under 
an imperial ukase; but in 1870 an imperial ukase announced the principle of universal 
liability to military service, and another in 1874 reorganized the entire military system. 
This law was modified on Oct. 30, 1876, and on June 26, 1888, and according to present 
regulations, 275,000 of the 870,000 men who reach the age of 21 each year enter the 
active army, the remainder going partly to the reserve and partly to the second reserve. 
The period of service in the active army of European Russia is 5 years, in the reserve 13 
years, and in the second reserve 5 years; in the active army in Asiatic Russia 7 years, 
and in the reserve 6 years; and in the active army of Caucasia 3 years, and in the 
reserve 15 years. On a peace footing the army of the empire, in 1892, including the 
three branches of the European army, the Asiatic army, and the army of Finland, 
amounted to 835,143, while on a war footing they reached a total of 2,582,496. Other 
estimates make the total war footing 2,512,148. See ARMIES, MODERN. 

Fortifications,—Russia is required to protect a very extended frontier, both by sea and 
land. Four strong fortresses, comprising what is sometimes called the Polish Quadri- 
lateral, guard Poland. On the west these are Warsaw, Novogeorgievsk on the right 
bank of the Vistula, Ivangorod also on the Vistula, and Brest-Litovski on the Bug. New 
fortifications have been raised to defend the line of the Vistula from possible attacks by 
way of Eastern Prussia, and other works have been constructed in southwestern Poland. 
There are strong points on the river Dina, namely at Vitebsk, Riga, and Diinaburg, and 
the Dniester, along its lower course, has fortifications at Bendery and Akkermann. The 
fortifications at Kinburn and Ochakov defend the entrances to the Dnieper and the Bug 
respectively. On the Baltic coasts are the works of Riga, Diinamunde, Reval, Narva, 
Cronstadt, and several other strong points. The strong works of Odessa and Nikolaieff 
guard the Black sea coast, and Sebastopol, which has been refortified, defends the 
Crimea. On the Caucasian side Poti, which Russia has retained since the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1828-9, is the chief fortified post. The fortified city of Batum contains a large 
arsenal. These are only a few among the many well equipped fortresses of the empire. 
There are others in the Caucasus, in Russian Turkestan, and in various other parts of 
the Asiatic dominions. 

Navy.—The Russian boundaries were first advanced to the sea under Peter the Great, 
and from the genius of that monarch the Russian navy sprang. Besides the naval depéts 
on the Baltic, the Black, and the Caspian seas, there are also naval establishments on 
the shores of the North Pacific and on the Amur. In 1896 Russia had 19 battle-ships, 
16 port-defence vessels, 14 cruisers of the first class, 3 of the second, and 55 of the third, 
besides 80 torpedo craft of the first three classes, and 97 torpedo boats less than 86 feet 
in length. See the article NAVIES, MODERN. 

Religion and Churches.—Toleration of all religions which do not violate morality or 
good order exists in Russia, and not to profess the Orthodox Greek faith does not dis- 
qualify a person for the exercise of any civil rights. Nevertheless dissenters have been 
subjected to severe persecution despite their great numbers, which are estimated at 
more than 12,000,000, in Great Russia alone. The Greco-Russian called officially the 
Orthodox-Catholic, is the established religion of the state. The church is governed by 
an independent synod, and the emporor is at the head, with the right of appointing to 
every office, the bishops and prelates having merely the privilege of proposing candi- 
dates. The Russian Church ranks on an equal footing with the four sister churches 
represented by the patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch. 
The Holy Synod has its seat at St. Petersburg, and its Procurator has great authority in 
religious matters. The emperor has not assumed the power of deciding dogmatic or 
theological questions. The Greeco-Russian Church differs from the Roman Catholic in 
denying the spiritual authority of the pope and in permitting the marriage of the clergy 
and the free study of the Scriptures in the native language. (See Russian Church.) 
As to the numerical strength of the respective creeds, the Orthodox Greek Church, in 
1892, exclusive of the army and navy, numbered 73,000,000; the Roman Catholic num- 
bered 8,300,000; the Jews 3,000,000; and the Mohammedans 2,600,000, Besides these 
the United Church and the Armenians had a membership of 55,000, and the heathen 
numbered 26,000. The Roman Catholics are the predominant religious element in the 
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population of Poland, where they made up, in 1890, about two-thirds of the adherents 
of religious bodies. The Lutherans were especially numerous in the Baltic provinces; 
the Mohammedans in eastern and southern Russia; and the Jews in the towns of the 
western and southwestern provinces. In northern Caucasia and in Trans-Caucasia, 
the Orthodox Greeks numbered 2,164,381 and 1,481,066, respectively, In the former 
province they were the strongest element in the population, but in the latter were but 
a comparatively small fraction of the total, being outnumbered by the Sunnite Mussul- 
mans, while their numbers were approached by the Armenians and the Shiite Mussul- 
mans. The empire is divided into 62 bishoprics, and, according to the report of 1892-3, 
there were 3 metropolitans, 17 archbishops, and 43 bishops. There are still nnmerous 
monasteries and nunneries. The Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches have their 
seat of government at St. Petersburg, where the former has its Consistory, and the 
latter its Collegium. 

Public Instruction.—The department of public instruction in Russia is presided over 
by a ministry, although many of the schools are directed by other departments. The 
greater number of these establishments are supported out of the imperial treasury. 
The empire is divided into fourteen educational districts—namely, St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Dorpat, Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan, Odessa, Wilna, Warsaw, Caucasus, Orenburg, 
Turkestan, West Siberia, and East Siberia. Of the students—who do not reside within 
the universities—the poorest are allowed stipends for their maintenance, and the candi- 
dates for admission as students must have passed satisfactory examinations in the 
courses of instruction gone through at the gymnasia. Degrees are conferred in law, 
medicine, philology, mathematics, natural history, and the oriental languages, Degrees 
in theology are granted at Dorpat to students of the Lutheran faith. The professors are 
appointed and paid by the government. ‘The law school and lyceums of St. Petersburg, 
Nijni, and Jaroslav, are specially devoted to legal science. The gymnasia, schools of 
the second class, are found in the provincial towns. Besides the universities and gym- 
nasia, there are numerous district schools; but the means of instruction, though rapidly 
increasing, are very insufficient. In 1853 there were only 3,000 village schools since 
then the number has enormously increased. There are also numerous special schools 
for instruction in mining, in wood-craft, civil engineering, navigation, etc. The mili- 
tary schools form a separate system. The cadets are transferred from the military gym- 
nasia to the ‘‘ military schools,’’ in which they qualify to fill the posts of commissioned 
officers. Three academies, for the staff, the engineers, and the artillery, are devoted 
to the higher branches of military science. Theological education for the orthodox 
church is superintended by the clergy. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums, Press, etc.—Many of the most important 
institutions in Russia, as the academy of sciences and the Pulkova observatory, flourish 
in the city of St. Petersburg (q.v.). There are, however, throughout the empire numerous 
institutions and societies for the promotion of the arts and sciences. The imperial 
library at St. Petersburg, with upwards of a million volumes, is one of the finest in the 
world. The press of Russia, not yet much developed, is subject to special censorship. 
which, though rigorously exercised under the reign of Nicholas I., became, under the 
milder government of Alexander II., considerably less strict. Each year gives evident 
proof of the rapidly increasing taste for literature and mental culture in Russia. In 1863 
there were published within Russia and in the Russian tongue 1652 volumes. In the 
year 1894, 10,651 books were published in the Russian empire, exclusive of Finland. 

Charitable Institutions are for the most part supported by government; and although 
their number is increasing annually, the scarcity of large national institutions—especially 
public hospitals—is painfully felt. Medical assistance can only be obtained in the proy- 
inces with the greatest difficulty, owing to the distances of the towns and the sparseness 
of the population. The foundling hospitals of St. Petersburg and Moscow are especially 
important. 

Public Roads, Railways, and Canals.—Good roads and ready means of communica- 
tion are a great want in Russia, where the distances are so great, and the population so 
scanty. To keep the roads in repair is a work of the greatest difficulty here, for two 
reasons—the first, a difficulty in concentrating a sufficient amount of labor where the 
laborers are so few and so widely dispersed; and the other, the melting of the snows and 
overflowing of the rivers in spring. During four or five months of the year the soil is 
thickly covered with snow, which, when it becomes hardened by the frost, offers an 
excellent, an easy, and a universal means of transit. On the return of mild weather, 
however, the snow, melting, sinks into and softens the earth, which is also overflowed 
by the rivers. The roads being thus flooded are rendered almost wholly impassable for 
traffic till the soil dries. In autumn the usual rains fall, and the earth is again soaked, 
so that the time for easy communication during the summer is yery short. In 1856 only 
784 m. of railway had been opened, though a large extent was being constructed; but in 
Sept., 1896, the mileage in operation had risen to 24,439, while upwards of 7939 m. were 
building. Several of the chief cities of the empire are connected by means of ma- 
cadamized causeways, which are now generally kept in good repair. The other towns 
are connected by ordinary track-roads, which are generally impracticable in spring and 
autumn. Owing to the generally bad character of the surface, and to the abundance of 
the rivers which traverse it, the water-communications of this empire are very impor- 
tant as commercial highways, though the vast transit-trade of the country is not con- 
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fined to them alone. ‘The transport of merchandise across the broad expanse of the 
empire is much facilitated by canals, which have here become an important and a pecul- 
iar institution. The four seas surrounding European Russia are connected by canals: 
1. The Caspian is connected with the White sea by the canal of the Prince of Wiirtem- 
berg, between the river Scheksna, an affluent of the Volga, and the upper waters of the 
northern Dwina. 2. The Caspian and Baltic are connected by three systems of canals. 
See Votes. 3. The Black sea is connected with the Baltic by three lines of canals— 
those of Beresina, Oginsky, and Dnieper, and Bug, between the afiluents of the Dnieper 
and those of the western Dwina, Niemen, and Vistula. One of the most important en- u 
terprises in railway construction in modern times is the building of the great Trans- ° 
Siberian railway from Tscheljabinsk to Vladivostok on the sea of Japan, a total distance 
of 4547 miles. At the beginning of 1896 two-thirds of this railway was completed and ~ 
the work was going on rapidly. In 1895, 918 miles were constructed and in the follow- 
ing year the number of employees and the appropriations for the administration of the 
railway were increased. Work was begun in that year on the construction of the steam 
passage over Lake Baikal. The revolution which the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
railway will make in transportation, appears from the fact that a train traveling at the 
rate of the Pullman service between New York and Chicago, would make the entire 
journey between St. Petersburg and Pekin in five days, so that it would be possible to 
reach Pekin from London in eight or nine days. The railway opens communication be- 
tween Europe and China, Japan, and Korea, thus bringing the oriental population of 
about 450,000,000 into commercial relations with the West. The Russo-Chinese bank 
established in 1895, in order to promote commercial relations between Russia and China, 
secured from the Chinese government, in the following year, a permit for the construc- 
tion of a railway line through Manchuria. 

Postal Service.—This service was inaugurated in 1664. In 189 there were forwarded 
by the internal service 244,071,000 letters and postal cards, 15,785,000 letters with money, 
and 192,600,000 periodicals and books. 

Electric Telegraph.—Notwithstanding the immense extent of the surface of Russia, 
and the distance from each other of its principal towns, these are now nearly all united 
by lines of electric telegraph. In Jan., 1875, upwards of 40,000 m. of telegraphs had 
been laid by the Russian government, and 13,000 m. by private companies. In the end 
of Nov., 1871, the telegraph line through Siberia, connecting St. Petersburg with China 
and Japan, was finished, and a telegram forwarded from Nagasaki to the Russian 
capital. In 1895 there were 76,857 miles of telegraph line and 152,959 miles of wire. 
The state owned nineteen-twentieths of the entire system. 

Ethnology.—Irrespective of Asiatic Russia, we find that in Europe this empire com- 
prises a greater variety of races than any other European state. It is not, however, 
like Austria, a composite community, speaking various idioms, and having different 
physical characteristics and political interests. In European Russia the predominant 
race is the Slavonian, and the Russian ‘‘element ’’ and language prevail almost uni- 
versally. The 94,188,750 Russians who inhabit Europe are divisible into—l. Great 
Russians, those who are inhabitants of central Russia. 2. Little Russians, those who 
are located in the s.w. ‘To the latter may be added the Cossacks, who are spread along 
the rivers Don, Kouban, Terek, Ural, Tobol, the lake of Baikal, and the Amur, _ 3. 
White Russians, those living in the western provinces. The other Slavonic races are 
Poles (4,688,711), in the kingdom of Poland, and partly in the w. provinces; Servians 
and Bulgarians in Bessarabia and New Russia. The Finnish race (2,527,801), which 
occupies, under different names, the n. and n.e. of European Russia, and the n.w. of 
Siberia, has in great part adopted Russian language and manners. The Lithuanians 
and Letts dwell mostly between the Niemen and Dwina. The Turkish Tartarian race, 
in the s.e., and partly in Siberia, comprises Tchuvashes, Tartars of Kazan, Kirghiz, etc. 
The Mongols comprise Kalmucks and other races in the s.e. of European Russia and in 
the e. of Siberia. Besides these races there are Romains and Wallachs, in Bessarabia 
and New Russia; Persians, Kurds, Armenians, ete., near the Caspian sea; Germans, 
distributed over the whole empire, but found in the greatest numbers in the Baltic 
provinces; Swedes, in Finland; Greeks, in the s.; Bohemians—i.e., Gypsies—chiefly in 
Bessarabia; Jews, and Caucasians. In spite of this miscellaneous assortment of races, 
many of them barbarous or semi-civilized, the data collected in the census of 1897 appear 
to show that, in the preceding thirty-five years, the population as a whole has made 
great progress in civilization. 

Climate.—Owing to its vast extent, the Russian empire presents great varieties of 
climate. At Archangel the mean temperature of the year is 32° Fahr.; at Yalta, m the 
Crimea, 52°; and at Kutais, in the Caucasus, 58°. Consisting of an immense area of dry 
land, the climate of the empire is essentially continental; and the climate of local- 
ities in its interior is much more rigorous than that of places on the western shores of 
Europe in the same Jatitude. The mean temperature of Edinburgh and Christiana is higher 
than that of Moscow and Kazan. The rigor of the climate of the empire increases not 
only with the latitude, but as you advance eastward; thus, the mean winter tempera- 
ture of the town of Abo, on the gulf of Bothnia, is the same as that of Astrakhan—viz., 
23° Fahr.; although the former is in lat. 61°, and the other in lat. 47°, or 14° nearer the 
equator. The difference of the mean summer temperature under the same latitude is, 
on the contrary, not very considerable. The isothermal line of Astrakhan (60° Fahr.) 
passes through Lublin in Poland and Ekaterinoslav. In the e. the maximum heat is even 
greater than in the w.; and such heat-loving plants as the watermelon are growp more 
successfully in the s.e. of Russia than in the w. of Europe, under the same latitude. 
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The dryness of the atmosphere increases in the direction from n.w. to s.e. On the 
banks of the Baltic the average number of rainy and snowy days is 150, and the annual 
rainfall is 20 in., while near the Caspian the number of such days is 70, and the rainfall 
only 4inches. ‘The climate of Russia is in general healthy; but there are several places 
where diseases seem to be localized, as the shores of the Frozen ocean, where scurvy is 
common, the marshes along the Niemen and Vistula, where the plica polonica (q.v.) is 
the chief disease, and the marshy lands on the Black, Azof, and Caspian seas, where 
ague always prevails. , 

Manufactures. Manufacturing industry in Russia may be said to date from the reign 
of Peter the Great. The chief industry is the manufacture of cottons, whieh has in- 
creased at a remarkable rate since 1843. At that date there were 356,000 cotton spindles, 
each turning off 36 pounds of yarn, while in 1897 there were 5,000,000 such spindles, 
each turning off 72 pounds of yarn perannum. Russia had been a large importer of 
raw cotton to supply the material for this industry, but the demand is being met from 
the plantations in Central Asia and the Caucasus. The development of the iron in- 
dustry has also been remarkable. In 1896 Russia ranked fifth among the nations of the 
world in the production of cast iron, and she is an extensive exporter of that product. 
The iron industry was of little consequence until the time of Peter the Great, who 
brought in the artisans of other countries to instruct his own people in the best methods 
of manufacture. Furthermore he granted special privileges, and in some instances, 
large sums of money to those who would undertake to carry on the industry. Catherine 
IJ. followed the same policy of encouraging the development of Russian industries, act- 
ing upon the advice and aided by the skill of Gascoigne and Jarzow. Mines were 
opened and rolling mills and foundries established. In 1790 the first steam engine was 
built in Russia. In 1802 the manufacture of agricultural implements was introduced, 
and in 1825 the Alexander Foundry and Machine Factory was established, originally to 
make tools, but later changed into a shop for locomotives, cars, etc. The control of 
this establishment was placed in the hands of an American company in 1844 and it 
was conducted with great success, furnishing a good model to other manufacturers. 
The iron industry therefore owes its origin to government initiative and for many years 
was almost exclusively under government control. In 1850 the government owned nearly 
all the large concerns, but since that date the number of private establishments has 
increased. The building of machines received impetus from the patronage of Alexander 
- Il. after the Crimean war, and the industry was greatly influenced by the rapid develop- 
ment of the railway system. ‘The emancipation of the serfs, in 1861, supplied the iron 
manufacturers with abundance of cheap labor and, in the next few years, the develop- 
ment was exceedingly rapid, the output far surpassing that of all previous years. The 
government’s policy was one of protection to home industries and, after 1880, the duties 
were increased and extended to articles previously untaxed, but agricultural implements 
remained on the free list. Consequently manufacturers devoted themselves to the pro- 
duction of the protected articles. As an illustration of the increase in the Russian 
industries, it may be noted that while the factories in European Russia and Poland 
numbered 336 in 1885, they had increased in five years to 412, but the increase in the 
number of hands employed was not commensurate, being 42,772 in 1885, and 49,082 
in 1890. As a result of the government’s policy and of the energy of the people, Russia 
has made herself independent of outside nations in many branches of machine making. 
In 1897, however, she was still dependent on outsiders for agricultural implements and 
machines employed in the making of paper and in printing. While the products of the 
other branches of the iron industry suffice for the home demand, they are not always 
equal in the quality of their workmanship to the same classes of articles produced in 
many other countries. Efforts have been made to improve the technical skill of the 
Russian mechanic and manufacturer by industrial and technical schools, which have 
been established all over the empire. As to the remuneration of the Russian working- 
man, it varies greatly in different parts of the country but, in nominal wages at least, 
is far less than that received by the American laborer. A report for 1896 gives as the 
average yearly wages of the workers in cotton factories $81.12, the maximum being 
$113.14 and the minimum $64.25. The highest rate of wages was paid in the cast iron 
and mechanie foundries, where the maximun per annum was $310.45, the minimum 
$92.83, and the average $165.50. Living expenses are of course much less than in the 
United States, yet house rents in the large cities are exceedingly high. This in con- 
nection with the comparatively low standard of comfort and decency among the lower 
classes of workmen, teads to the worst kind of overcrowding and results in the prey- 
alence of filth diseases which ravage Russian cities, especially in the winter time. 
Certain districts of St. Petersburg afford an especially good illustration of this condition. 
A large number of the iron works belong to the crown. A still larger number are in the 
hands of. the Russian Iron Syndicate, which, in 1894, had 86 works in the Ural district, 
43 in Central Russia, and 43 in Poland. 

The petroleum industry has made great strides in recent years. In 1896 there were 
620 petroleum wells in operation, but the increasing depth of the wells has greatly added 
to their cost. The Baku trade has developed with great rapidity and vast quantities 
of the oil are shipped on the Baku-Batum railway. In this district the production of 
erude oil, in 1896, amounted to over 46,000,000 barrels. The Grosni field in the neigh- 
borhood of the railway station of Grosni, about 80 m. w. of the Caspian sea, has been 
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developed with success since 1893. Besides the industries already mentioned, Russia 
produces considerable quantities of paper, wooden articles, chemicals, tallow, leather, 
glass, jewelry, etc., while her mines yield gold, platinum, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
and salt. Gold is obtained for the most part in Siberia and the Ural mountains; 
copper in the Caucasus and the Urals; cobalt and manganese ore in Caucasia; mercury 
in Southern Russia; salt in Southern Russia, Astrakhan, Perm, Caucasia, Orenburg, 
Turkestan, the Transcaspian region, Siberia, Northern Russia and Poland; tin in Fin- 
land; and zinc in Poland, Along the Don are rich veins of coal, which is also found 
in Poland, the Ural district, Moscow, and other parts of the empire. According to the 
report of the ministry of finance, the production of cast iron was nearly three times as 
great in 1893 as in the year 1880-81; the production of coal increased from 64,770,000 
ewt. in 1880-81, to 148,360,000 ewt. in 1893; naphtha from 6,900,000 cwt. to 108,700,000 
ewt. The last named product showed the greatest increase of all, but in the same 
twelve years there was also a marked increase in the production of sugar, raw cotton, 
salt, manganese ore, steel, andiron. The protective policy has been consistently fol- 
lowed and has doubtless stimulated many of the industries, but the condition of the 
workingman does not seem to have improved to the extent that might be expected from 
the increased demand for labor. To account for this it has been urged that the depre- 
ciating currency has enabled the manufacturers to profit by the payment of the old scale 
of wages in a less valuable medium of exchange. 

Commerce.—The Russian empire, including the provinces which vary widely in their 
natural and industrial resources, presents an extensive field for internal commerce, 
while the abundance of its products maintains a vast foreign trade. Of the former, 
which is by far the more important, the extent in value cannot be given, owing to the 
want of industrial data. Moscow, in the centre of the industrial provinces of the 
empire, and constituting the great depot for the wares that supply the trades of the 
interior, is the chief seat of the home trade. The other large trading towns are chiefly 
those on the banks of the great rivers. Russia being a country of vast natural resources, 
has invited the investment of a good deal of foreign capital from England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United States. This capital has gone largely to the develop- 
ment of iron works, machine shops, paper mills, cotton mills, gold and coal mines, 
India rubber, and salt industries. Foreigners enjoy the same civil rights as Russian 
subjects, but are not eligible to office. ‘They can trade or carry on an industry in the 
country without incurring any taxes which are not charged to natives. The taxes 
levied comprise fixed assessments for the carrying on of commercial enterprises, and 
taxes on the exact or approximate income of the business. 

In the year 1895 Russia exported commodities to the value of $355,189,420 and im- 
ported to the value of $251,552,114. During the first four months of 1896 her exports 
and imports both showed an increase over her trade in the first four months of 1895. 
The leading countries receiving Russian exports were, in the order of their importance 
in 1894, Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, and Austria-Hungary, and the lead- 
ing countries importing to Russia, in the same year were, in the order of their import- 
ance, Germany, Great Britain, the United States, China, France and Austria-Hungary. 
Of all the commodities exported, those grouped under the class food supplies had the 
greatest value, next in importance was raw and half worked material. In imports the 
chief classes in respect to value were raw and half worked material and manufactures, 
but the food supplies also made up a large fraction of the total. As to manufactures, 
in 1894 Russia imported between nine and ten times as much as she exported. The 
exports of cereals and flour were especially important, as Russia is one of the great grain 
producing countries of the world. Her products of this class are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, millet, buckwheat, etc. Great Britain receives a very large share of her wheat, 
barley, oats, and maize. Germany and Holland are also large purchasers of her grain 
products, which are shipped in considerable quantities as well to France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Spain. As to the trade with the United States, the Russian exports 
comprise animal products, manganese ore, licorice-root, platinum, etc., and not many 
manufactured products. From the United States she receives a good many manufac- 
tured articles, but the trade between Russia and the United States has been obstructed 
by the slow and exceedingly expensive transportation of freights, as well as by the com- 
petition of foreign rivals. In this last particular Germany has shown herself very 
formidable in recent years, especially in respect to the machinery trade. American 
manufacturers have fallen behind the others in failing to adapt themselves to the trade 
methods of Russian merchants. They have also relied too much upon trade catalogues, 
and ‘taken too little pains to bring their goods directly to the notice of the Russian 
purchaser by agents able to speak the Russian tongue. 

Geology.—A more intimate knowledge of the geological structure of Russia may be 
said to date from 1841, when the eminent geologist, Sir R. I. Murchison, undertook a 
scientific journey to Russia and the Ural mountains. His geological investigations, 
together with the paleontological researches of his colleagues, E. de Verneuil and Count 
Kayserling, have served as a basis for further surveys. The oldest stratified rocks are 
the Silurian, on the southern shores of the gulf of Finland, sinking down below the 
Devonian strata, which run in two large branches—on the s.e. to Voronesh, and on the 
n.w. to Archangel, both overlaid to the e. by a still more extensive deposit of carbon- 
iferous rocks, The immense triangle between those layers and the Ural is occupied by 
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the Permian system (except the n.e. extremity, which is covered by Jurassic beds), 
named by sir RK. I, Murchison from its development in the government of Perm. To 
the s. of the s.e. Devonian branch extend deposits of the cretaceous period, and de- 
tached patches of the carboniferous formation. The latter contains, in Russia, only the 
older members of the group up to the mountain limestone, which contains numerous 
but thin seams of coal, generally poor in quality. The field along the Donetz forms an 
exception, and yields annually large quantities of good coal and anthracite. The re- 
maining s.w. and s.e. parts of the empire are covered by tertiary beds, more or less 
recent. The Ural mountains present an outcrop of all the secondary and paleozoic for- 
mations down to the stratified gneiss and granite, which latter composes nearly the 
whole province of Finland, and skirts the middle course of the Dnieper. The Ural 
mountains (q.v.), Which contain almost all the mineral riches of the country, are the 
principal seat of mining and metallurgic industry. 

Agriculture and Products.—Russia is an eminently agricultural country although a 
comparatively small portion of the land is under cultivation. According to the esti- 
mates of 1892, the arable land in the fifty governments of European Russia amounted , 
to only 287,969,552 acres, or 26.2 per cent out of a total of nearly 1,100,000,000 acres. 
This was exclusive of the islands of Archangelsk and the pasture lands of some of the 
nomadic tribes. In Poland over one-half of the area is arable. The state owns a 
larger share of the land than private persons. With the territory in the possession of 
the imperial family, the area of the state lands was nearly double that of private lands. 
‘Husbandry in general has undergone great changes since the emancipation of the serfs, 
to whom a considerable portion of the land has been transferred in freehold. The 
landowners, deprived of their former right to the labor of their serfs, find it more profit- 
able to reduce the amount of their land in cultivation, or grant portions of it in lease 
to the peasants, often in return for the half of the produce of the crop. Upon the 
emancipation of the serfs the state undertook to aid the peasants in the redemption of 
the land. By Jan. 1, 1895 over 64 millions of peasants in Russia proper, and 24 millions 
in the Western Provinces, redeemed the land with state help. The peasant allotments 
are recognized as the property of the peasant community, and no householder can per- 
sonally redeem his allotment without the consent of the mir. In 1892 the peasants 
possessed an acreage amounting to over 373} millions. About 4of the area of Euro- 
pean Russia is under forests, but this is a decrease of nearly 22 per cent since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. A special committee chosen in each province looks out 
for the protection of the forests. Cattle breeding is a very important branch of indus- 
try. The horses of Viatka, Kazan, and Finland are strong and hardy. Sheep breed- 
ing is carried on extensively on the southern steppes and a considerable number of the 
fine Merino breed are raised. There are camels in the southern part of Russia and 
reindeer in the north. 

History.—Copious histories of Russia are numerous, those of Karamsin, Solovief 
(1851-77); Schnitzler (German transl. 1874), being standard Russian works. More acces- 
sible are Turgenief, La Russie (Par. 1847); Rambaud, Histoire de Russie (Par. 1878),— 
The population of the Russian empire is composed of various nationalities, but the pre- 
dominant one is the Slavonic. The eastern Slaves (q.v.), the ancestors of the Russians, 
were settled near the sources of the rivers Volkhof, Bug, Dniester, Dnieper, and Don, 
and consisted of several tribes whose chief towns were Novgorod and Kief. Being 
much harassed by their warlike neighbors, and distracted by intestine dissensions, the 
Slaves of Novgorod and the neighboring Finnish tribes, in 862, sent ambassadors to ‘‘ the 
Variags (Varangians, Normans) beyond the sea,” inviting their chiefs to come and reign 
over them. ‘Three brothers of the tribe, called by the old chroniclers Ru7k (q.v.), Sine- 
ous (Sindf), and Truvor, accepted the invitation, and at the head of a band of armed fol- 
lowers (drowjina) took possession of the territory of Novgorod. Oleg (879-912), who 
exercised authority as regent to Igor, Rurik’s son, took Kief, and made it the capital of 
the embryo empire, subduing the neighboring tribes, and even successfully attacking the 
Byzantines. Jgor (912-945) did nothing of note, but his widow and successor, Olga 
(945-957), was a wise and able ruler. She was baptized in 955 by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and abdicated soon after in favor of her son Sviatoslaf (957-972), a warlike 
monarch and a pagan, who was treacherously murdered by a neighboring tribe with 
whom he was at war. On his death, the principality was divided among his three sons, 
and the quarrels usual in such cases followed, and continued till Vladimir (980-1015), 
the youngest son, became sole ruler. The Normans now definitively became amalgamated 
with the Slavonic race. Vladimir’s reign is the ‘‘ heroic” epoch of Russian history; and 
the glories of the court, and the valiant feats of the warriors of the ‘‘sunny prince Vla- 
dimir,” have been handed down through ages in legend and song. His successful wars 
extended the boundaries of Russia to lake Ilmen on the north, to the mouths of the Oka 
and of the Khoper (an affluent of the Don) on the east, to the falls of the Dnieper on the 
south, and to the sources of the Vistula on the west. He became a convert to the Greek 
faith, and in 988 was baptized with his followers; hisexample being shortly followed by 
the whole nation, for whose spiritual guidance and supervision a metropolitan was estab- 
lished at Kief. He followed the evil example of his father in dividing his dominions, 
and after his death a civil war broke out among his four sons, in which Jaroslaf, prince 
of Novgorod, was ultimately (1036) successful. This prince did much to civilize his sub- 
jects by building towns, founding schools, and especially by ordering the compilation of 
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the first Russian code of laws (the ‘‘Rousskaia Pravda”), the most ,rominent item of 
which was the limitation of the right of family feud, a limitation which was changed 
into total abolition after his death in 1054, by his sons, who shared the principality 
among them. Each of these petty princes in turn divided his portion of territory 
among his sons, till the once great and united realm became an agglomeration of 
petty states quarreling with each other, undergoing absorption by a more powerful 
neighbor, or being redivided. This state of anarchy, confusion, and petty warfare 
dates from the death of Jaroslaf in 1054, and continued, more or less, till 1478. The 
principal among the subdivisions of Russia during this period were, according to Rus- 
sian authorities, Sousdal, which occupied the upper and central parts of the basin of 
the Volga, and from which, in the beginning of the 18th c., sprang the principalities 
of Tver, Rostof, and Vladimir; Techernigof and Seversk, which occupied the drainage- 
area of the Dessna (an affluent of the Dnieper), stretching to near the sources of the 
Oka; Riazan and Murom, along the Oka basin and the sources of the Don; Polotsk, 
including the basins of the western Dwina and Beresina; Smolensk, occupying the 
upper parts of the basins of the western Dwina and Dnieper; Volhynia and Galicia, the 
first drained by the Pripet, the second lying on the n.e. slope of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which were united in 1198; Novgorod, by far the largest of all, which occupied the 
immense tract bounded by the gulf of Finland, the lake Peipus, the upper parts 
of the Volga, the White sea, and the northern Dwina; and the grand-duchy of 
Kiev, which, from its being formerly the seat of the central power, exercised a 
sort of supremacy over the others. Novgorod, however, from its size and remoteness, 
as well as from certain privileges which had been granted to it by Jaroslaf, was almost 
independent of the grand-duchy. The citizens of Novgorod chose their own dukes, 
archbishops, and in general all their dignitaries, and proved the superiority of their sys- 
tem of self-administration by increasing in power and wealth year by year. One of the 
chief factories of the great Hanseatic league was established in Novgorod in the 13th 
century. In fact, so great was its fame throughout Russia, as to give rise to the prov- 
erb, ‘Who can resist God and the mighty Novgorod.” The princes of these states had 
each his standing army, and were continually quarreling; but the people were less 
oppressed than would naturally be expected under such circumstances, on account of 
the establishment in each state of a ‘‘common council” or veche, which exercised an 
important influence in state affairs, and without which the prince was almost powerless. 
This period was also marked by the gradual amalgamation of the different Slavic races 
into one, the present Russian race, a process doubtless aided by the universal dissemination 
of Christianity, which assimilated their various languages, manners, and customs. The 
chief of the grand dukes of Kief was Vladimir, surnamed ‘‘ Monomachus’” (1113-25), 
whom chroniclers are never tired of lauding as a model prince, and one whose authority 
was acknowledged almost as paternal by the princes of the other provinces. In 11638 the 
ruler of Vladimir took possession of Kief, and proclaimed himself grand duke. In 1222 
the Mongol tide of invasion had swept westward to the Polotzes, a nomadic tribe who 
ranged over the steppes between the Black sea and the Don, and whose urgent prayers 
for aid were promptly complied with by the Russian princes; but in a great battle, fought 
(1223) on the banks of the Kalka (a tributary of the sea of Azof), the Russians were 
totally routed. The Mongols, as usual, did not foliow up their victory; but twelve years 
afterward, Batti Khan, at the head of half a million of Kiptchak Mongols, conquered 
the e. of Russia, destroying Riazan, Moscow, Vladimir, and other towns. The heroic 
resistance of prince George of Vladimir cost the lives of himself and his whole army on 
the banks of the Siti. The Mongol conqueror’s victorious career was, however, arrested 
by the impenetrable forests and treacherous marshes to the s. of Novgorod, and he was 
forced to return to the Volga. In 1240 he ravaged the s.w., destroying Tchernigof, 
Galich, and Kief; ravaged Poland and Hungary, defeating the Poles at Wahlstatt, and 
the Hungarians at Saio; but being checked in Moravia, and receiving at the same time 
the news of the khagan’s death, he retired to Sarai on the Akhtuba (a tributary of the 
Volga), which became the capital of the great khanate of Kiptchak. Thither the Rus- 
sian princes repaired to swear allegiance to the khan, and take part in the humiliating 
ceremonies which the barbarous conqueror exacted from his tributaries. The taxes of 
Russia were farmed out by the khan to contractors, who were generally oriental mer- 
chants, and they were collected by the aid, when necessary, of the khan’s soldiers. But 
in later times (during the most of the 14th and 15th centuries),.when the fiery energy of 
the Mongols was on the decline, the taxes were collected by the Russian princes and sent 
to Sarai. The Mongol invasion had an evil influence on the political, social, and moral 
life of Russia; it totally destroyed the elements of self-government, which had already 
attained a considerable degree of development, arrested the progress of industry, litera- 
ture, and the other elements of civilization, and threw the country more than 200 years 
behind the other states of Europe. The principalities of Kief and Tchernigof never 
recovered this crushing blow, and the seat of the metropolitan was removed to Vladimir, 
Their decline, however, made room for the rise of Galich to pre-eminence in Western 
Russia, and under the rule of a series of wise princes it preserved greater independence 
than any of the Russian principalities, till, in the latter half of the 18th c., it was taken 
possession of by Kasimir III. of Poland; and about the same time Volhynia was joined 
to the grand-duchy of Lithuania. The rise of this latter state was much favored by the 
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prostration to which the Russian princes were reduced by the Mongol invasion, and after 
a flourishing existence of several centuries, during which it extended in power, so as to 
include Livonia proper, and the Russian provinces of White Russia, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and the Ukraine, it was joined in 1569 to Poland. On then. of Lithuania arose in the 
beginning of the 18th c. another power, the Livonian Knights Sword-bearers, who took 
possession of Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia, as well as some portions of the territory 
of Novgorod and Pskov. The grand.ducal title passed after the Mongol invasion from 
Kief to Novgorod, and afterward to Vladimir, where the celebrated Alexander Newski 
(q.v.) (1252-63) swayed the scepter. In the beginning of the 14the., Eastern Russia con- 
sisted of the principalities of Sousdal, Nijni-Novgorod, Tver, Riazan, and Moscow, and 
long and bloody contests took place between the two most powerful of these, Tver and 
Moscow, for the supremacy. At last, under the guidance of loan Kalita (1328-40), the 
founder of the system of administrative centralization which prevailed down to the time 
of Peter the Great, Moscow became the chief grand-duchy, This result was due to vari- 
ous causes, of which the central position of Moscow, the prevalence there of the law of 
primogeniture, the favor of the Mongol khan, the sympathy of the church, whose head 
the metropolitan had removed thither from Vladimir in 1325, and the weakness of most 
of the otker princes, were the chief. Ivan’s son and successor, Simeon the Proud (1340- 
53), followed in his father’s footsteps, as did also the regency which administered 
the government during the reign of the weak-minded van I/, (1853-59), and the 
minority of his son, Dmitri (1359-89). Dmitri conquered Nijni-Novgorod, carried on 
war with success against Tver and Riazan, and profited by the weakness of the Mon- 
gol khanate, which was now divided into the four hordes of Nagaisk, Crimea, Kazan, 
and Astrakhan, to make the first attempt to shake off the shameful yoke under which 
the Russians had groaned so long. His brilliant victory over the Khan Mamai on the 
banks of the Don (1880), which conferred on him the epithet of Donskoi, was the first 
step to liberation; but the succeeding khan, in revenge, burned Moscow, exacted a heavy 
tribute from the people, and riveted their bonds more firmly than ever. Vassili L. 
(1889-1425) obtained possession of the principality of Nijni-Novgorod with the full con- 
sent of the khan, and conquered Rostof and Murom. During his reign Russia was twice 
invaded by the Tartars, first under Timur, and again under Edijei, and was at the same 
time attacked by the Livonians. Vassili IZ. the Blind (1425-62) reigned during a period 
marked with continual civil wars among the various princes for the grand-ducal 
throne; but from this period the division of power in eastern Russia rapidly dis- 
appeared, internal troubles ceased, and the reunited realm acquired from union 
the power of casting off the Tartar yoke. These results were achieved by Jovan 
ITT. (1462-1505), surnamed ‘‘the great,” who availed himself of every opportunity for 
abolishing the petty principalities which owed him allegiance as grand-duke, and 
maneuvered so skillfully, that some of the princes voluntarily surrendered their rights, 
others bequeathed their lands to him; while others, as the prince of Tver, were reduced 
by force of arms. The heaviest task of all, however, was the reduction of Novgorod, 
but so vigorously did Ivan carry out his schemes, that in 1478 this last of the great. prin- 
cipalities was added to his empire. He then took advantage of the dissensions between 
Achmet, khan of the Golden Horde, and Mengli-Gherai, khan of the Crimean Horde, to 
deliver Russia from its state of servitude by uniting with the latter; their combined 
arms destroying the power of the former in 1480; and the kingdom of Astrakhan, which 
rose on its ruins, was wholly unable to cope with the now powerful monarchy He 
next turned his attention to the western provinces, which had formerly belonged to the 
descendants of St. Vladimir, but were now in the hands of the Lithuanians, under whom 
the adherents of the Greek church were bitterly oppressed by the Catholics, and accord- 
ingly hailed the advance of Ivap’s army as a deliverance from persecution. The battle 
which followed was in favor of the Russians, but was productive of no results of any 
importance. Ivan married (1472) Sophia, a niece of Constantine Paleeologus, the last 
Byzantine emperor, and introduced the arts of civilization through the medium of archi- 
tects, founders, coiners, miners, etc., whom he brought from Italy, and the result of whose 
labors is seen in the Kremlin, and the cathedral of the Assumption (Ouspenski Sobor). 
He also fortified many towns, introduced to his court the splendor of Byzantium, assumed 
the title of czar of all the Russias, adopted the arms of the Greek empire, and united 
the existing edicts into a body of laws, the Soudebnik. Vasili IIT. (1505-83) followed 
closely his father’s policy, made war upon the Lithuanians, from whom he took Smolensk, 
and incorporated with his dominions the remainder of the small tributary principalities. 
His son, Joan 1V. (1538-84), known afterward as ‘‘ the Terrible,” became monarch at 
the age of three years, and the country during his long minority was distracted by the 
contentions of factious bojars who strove for power. Fortunately, however, on his 
attaining his majority in 1547, he found two wise and prudent counselors, Sylvestre and 
Adascheff, who, along with his queen, Anastasia Romanoff (see ROMANOFF), exercised 
over him a most beneficent influence. The interior administration was remodeled, 
the ‘‘soudebnik” of his grandfather was reformed and amended, the stredézd, the first 
standing army in Russia, were established, and printing introduced. His arms were 
everywhere victorious; the strongly fortified city of Kazan was captured in 1552, and 
the kingdom of which it was the capital was annexed to hisempire, and the kingdom of 
Astrakhan shared the same fate soon after. The marauding Tartars of the Crimea were 
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held in check, and the kisghts sword-bearers attacked and driven from Livonia and 
Esthonia. About this time a remarkable change came over Ivan’s character, which 
seems to have been in some way connected with the death of his wife, Anastasia. He 
became suspicious of every one, believed himself surrounded with traitors, banished his 
two counselors, Sylvestre and Adascheff, and persecuted the bojars, many of whom 
perished on the scaffold, while others fled to foreign countries. His insane rage fell 
upon whole towns; thousands of people were destroyed in Tver, Novgorod, and Mos. 
cow; and, finally, he murdered his eldest son. Stephen Bathory, king of Poland, mean. 
time wrested Livonia from him, and the Crim-Tartars made an irruption northward, 
and burned Moscow. It was during the reign of this monarch that western Siberia was 
conquered for Russia by the Cossack Ermak. See Srperia. His son, Meodor (1584- 
98), was a feeble prince, who intrusted his brother-in-law, Boris Godounof, with the 
management of affairs. Godounof was a man of rare ability and intellect, and proved 
himself an able administrator. The Russian dominion in Siberia was consolidated, numer- 
ous towns and fortresses were erected in the s. as barriers against the Crim-Tartars, 
the Greek church in Russia was declared independent of the patriarch of Constantinople. 
Feodor was the last reigning monarch of the house of Rurik, for he died childless, and 
his only brother, Dmitri, was murdered in 1591 by order of Godounof, according to 
popular rumor. After the death of Feodor, representatives of all classes were convoked 
at Moscow to elect a new sovereign, and their choice fell on Godownof (1598-1604). 
The mysterious death of prince Dmitri favored the appearance of pretenders to his name 
and rank, the first of whom, a supposed monk of the name of Gregory Otrepieff (see 
DEMETRIUS), was defeated by Godounof, but on the sudden death of the latter he was 
crowned in 1605. A revolt, headed by prince Vassilz Shouisky (1606-10) soon broke out, 
the czar was murdered, and Shouisky elevated to the vacant throne. But a second false 
Dmitri now appeared, and Sigismund of Poland, taking advantage of the confusion thus 
produced, invaded Russia, proclaimed his son Vladislaf czar, and took possession of 
Moscow (1610), carrying away the czar to die in a Polish prison. At the same time 
hordes of Tartars, predatory bands of Poles, and gangs of robbers devastated the prov- 
inces, and the wretched country was reduced almost to the verge of complete disorgan- 
ization. But the clergy nobly stood forth to save the state from ruin, and Minin, a 
common citizen of Nijni-Novgorod, so worked up the feelings of his fellow-citizens that 
they volunteered for military service, and chose as their leader the prince Pojarsky, a man 
of distinguished valor. Pojarsky retook the capital, drove the Poles out of Russia, and 
convoked an assembly of representatives, who unanimously chose for their czar Michael 
Feodorovitch Romanoff (1618-45). See RomANorr. The first care of the new mon- 
arch was to put an end to the revolt of the Don Cossacks, who had set up the son of the 
first false Dmitri as czar, and to the depredations of the robber-gangs in the s.w. of Rus- 
sia. In 1617 he concluded a treaty with Sweden, by virtue of which that power received 
the coasts of the gulf of Finland and a considerable pecuniary indemnity in considera- 
tion of Philip, the brother of the Swedish monarch, renouncing his claims to the Mus- 
covite throne. In 1618 and 1634 he purchased peace from the Poles at the cost of 
Smolensk and a portion of Seversk. Having thus freed himself from all danger of for- 
eign interference, he directed his attention to the internal administration, which, espe- 
cially the courts of justice, was reduced to a deplorable condition; and to aid him in this 
necessary task, he summoned a general council of representatives at Moscow. <Alewe? 
(1645-76), his son and successor, being a minor, the nobles seized the opportunity 
of increasing their power and exercising oppression and extortion over their inferiors, 
till rebellions broke out in various districts. Other causes of discontent were the heavi- 
ness of the taxes, the oppression of the serfs, the depreciation of the currency, which 
was changed from silver to copper, and the secession from the Russian Greek church of 
those who disapproved of the changes and corrections in the books and liturgy of 
the church introduced by the patriarch Nikon. These malcontents were accordingly 
persecuted, and fled, some to the n. of Russia, and others to the Ukraine, where they 
founded many colonies, and still exist apart under the name of ‘‘ Old Ritualists” (Staro- 
obriadzy). A general council, which was now convoked to deliberate on the best means 
of restoring peace to the country, revised the existing laws, and composed (1649) a new 
code—the ‘‘Sobornoe Ulajenie,” which granted to every subject the right of direct 
appeal to the czar. Tolls on the highways were abolished, the English and other foreign 
merchants were deprived of their privilege of free-trade with Russia, and the silver cur- 
rency reintroduced. The chief events in foreign policy were the acquisition of Little 
Russia, by the voluntary submission of the Cossacks (see POLAND); a consequent war 
with Poland, in which Russia acquired Smolensk and the greater part of White Russia; 
and a war with Turkey, which continued till after the accession of Heodor (1676-82), 
when it was terminated (1681) by the treaty of Bakhtchisarai, by which Turkey gave up 
all claims to Little Russia. After Feodor’s death, the general council of the land, in 
accordance with his last wishes and their own predilections, chose his half-brother Peter 
as czar, but bis halfsister Sophia, an abie and ambitious princess (see PETER THE 
GREAT) succeeded in obtaining the reins of power as princess-regent. She concluded 
peace with Poland in 1686, made two unsuccessful campaigns against the Tartars of the 
Crimea; and after an attempt to deprive Peter of his right to the throne, and failing 
this, to assassinate himself and his mother, she was forced to resign all power and retire 
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to a convent. All her accomplices were executed; and PETER (ltsy-1725) ascended 
the throne as sole ruler, his half-brother Ivan being allowed to retain the title of czar 
conjointly, and to appear as such at public ceremonies, but without any real authority. 
In order more fully to discover the importance of the changes wrought by Peter in 
Russia, a brief retrospect of its social and political condition at the date of his accession 
is necessary. At the head of government stood the czar with absolute power in admin- 
istrative, judicial, and military affairs. In the exercise of authority he was aided by 
his council, the ‘‘ Bojarskaia Douma,” and in cases of extreme need by a general coun- 
cil of representatives of the people, which latter, however, possessed only a right of 
deliberation. The criminal code was cruel in the extreme. Of the standing army the 
streltzi only deserved the name. The population were divided into two great classes, 
the dejars or nobles, who were bound to render service for their estates, and the burghus 
or industrial and trading classes, and serfs, who were bound to the soil. The clergy 
exercised great influence over all classes, possessed offices in the ‘‘ douma,” and exercised 
political functions. Agriculture was at a low ebb, and the few manufactories and indus- 
trial establishments were in the hands of foreigners. Civilization and learning, which 
had been introduced during the confederative period, had never recovered the shock 
they had received from the Mongol invasion, but in later times they entered Russia 
through the connection of Novgorod with the Hanse league, and from intercourse with 
Poland, though they never reached the rural population or the lower classes. The edu- 
cation even of the higher classes was limited to reading and writing, and the first school 
for classics and theology only made its appearance during Feodor’s reign. Fine arts 
were limited to architecture and painting (of sacred subjects) after the Byzantine school. 
The first newspaper appeared (in Moscow) and the first theater was established during 
the reign of Alexis. The degraded condition of civilization and the oriental influence 
of the Mongols left powerful traces on the domestic manners and habits of the Russians, 
among which was the despotic authority of the father over his household, and the low 
position of women in domestic life; those of the lower ranks being made mere slaves, 
while those of higher rank were completely excluded from social intercourse with the 
other sex, and were condemned to pass a dull and dreary existence in their ‘‘ terems.” 
Marriages were concluded by the parents without the consent of the bride and bride- 
groom. 

The history of Russia during Peter I.’s reign is merely a biography of that monarch, 
and under his name is given a brief sketch of the numerous and important improve- 
ments effected by him in the government and civilization of his subjects. It must, how- 
ever, be noted, that in the carrying out of his well-meant schemes, he seldom con- 
sulted the national character of his people, or the natural conditions of the country; and 
consequently, when the irresistible pressure of his high intellect and indomitable will 
was withdrawn, it was found that, in great part, the civilization which he had forced 
upon his subjects was but skin-deep. In accordance with the terms of his will, his 
second wife, Catharine I. (q.v.) (1725-27), succeeded him, though the old or anti-im- 
provement part of the nobility supported the claims of the only son of the unfortunate 
Alexei (q.v.), Peter IT. (q.v.) (1727-80), who soon after obtained the imperial throne. 
The reigns of both of these sovereigns were occupied with court quarrels and intrigues, 
Menchikow (q.v.) during the former, and Dolgorouki during the latter, being the real 
rulers. On the death of Peter II., the privy council, setting aside the other descendants 
of Peter I., conferred the crown on Anna (q.v.), duchess of Courland, the daughter of 
Ivan. Her reign (1730-40) was marked by the predominance of the German party at 
court, who, unchecked by the weak sovereign, treated Russia as a great emporium of 
plunder, and the Russians as barbarians (see Brron). Under their influence, Russia 
restored to Persia her lost Caspian provinces, and was led into a war with Turkey, 
which was productive of nothing but an immense loss of men and money. Her suc- 
cessor was Jvan (1740-41), the son of her niece, the duchess of Brunswick, Anna 
Carlovna (q.v.); but he was speedily dethroned by Hlzabeth (q.v.) (1741-62), the 
daughter of Peter I., who deprived the German party of the influence it had so shame- 
fully abused, restored the senate to the power with which it had been intrusted by 
Peter the great, established a regular system of recruiting, abolished tolls, and increased 
the duties on imports. During her reign, French influence was paramount, and the 
Janguage of that nation supplanted German at court. Russia gained by the treaty 
of Abo (1748) a portion of Finland, and took part in the SEVEN YEARS’ WaR (q.vV.). 
Elizabeth’s nephew and successor, Peter JIT. (q.v.) (1762-62), put a stop to all inter. 
ference with the quarrels of western Europe, and introduced some commendable 
ameliorations of the oppressive enactments of his predecessors; but he was speedily 
dethroned by his able and unscrupulous consort, who, as Catharine IT. (q.v.) (1762-96), 
ascended the throne, and proved herself the greatest sovereign of Russia after Peter I. 
Her successful wars with Turkey, Persia, Sweden, and Poland largely extended the limits 
of the empire; and while by her foreign policy protecting her subjects from external inva- 
sion, sheas little forgot the necessity for internal reforms. The laws and administrative 
arrangements were revised, and the empire was divided into governments (an arrange- 
ment which, with very slight modification, still subsists), each government being under 
a separate administration, both as to matters of polity and justice. Her son and suc- 
cessor, Paul J. (q.v.) (1796-1801), at first, through apprehension of the revolution in 
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France, joined the Austrians and British against France, but soon after capriciously 
withdrew, and was about to commence war with Britain, when his assassination took 
place. He gave freedom of worship to the ‘‘Old Ritualists,” which till this time had 
been withheld; but he also established a severe censorship of the press, prohibited the 
introduction of foreign publications, and organized a secret police. His eldest son, 
Alexander I, (q.v.) (1801-25), was at the outset desirous of peace, but was soon drawn 
into the vortex of the great struggle with France, in which he played a prominent, 
although at one period an inconsistent part, and raised Russia to the first rank amon 
European states. The character of his rule and the internal improvements he effecte 
are sketched under his name; and an outline of the warlike operations is given in the 
article NAPOLEON. The Holy Alliance (q.v.) and the example of conservative policy set 
by Austria, exercised a pernicious influence on the latter part of his reign; and the 
higher classes, who had looked for the introduction of at least a portion of the liberal 
institutions they had seen and admired in western Europe, became so dissatisfied, that 
when his youngest brother, Nicholas I. (q.v.) (1825-55), from whom they had nothinc to 
hope, succeeded, they broke out into open rebellion, which was speedily crushed. A 
full stop was now put to the rapid advance of Russia’s prosperity; wars were declared 
with Persia and Turkey; and a long and deadly struggle commenced with the Caucasian 
mountaineers—all for the ill-concealed object of extending Russian domination; and the 
cession of Erivan and Nahituvan by Persia, of the plain of the Kuban, of the protec- 
torate of the Danubian principalities, and of the free right of navigation of the Black 
sea, the Dardanelles, and the Danube by Turkey, only whetted his appetite for more 
spoil. In 1830 he converted Poland (q.v.) into a Russian province; in 1849 he officiously 
aided Austria in quelling the insurrection of the Magyars; and in 18538 his almost irre- 
sistible craving for more territory led him (being, in all probability, under the impression 
that Turkey would stand alone, as she had always done hitherto) into the Crimean war, 
in which, though the allies, Britain, France, and Sardinia, did not obtain any decided 
success, Russia suffered immense loss of military prestige on the Danube, at Silistria, 
the Alma, and before Sebastopol, and was almost drained of her vast resources of men 
and money. The accession of Nicholas’s son, Alexander IT. (1855)—one of whose first 
acts was the conclusion of the Peace of Paris (1856), by which Russia lost the right of 
navigation on the Danube, a strip of territory to the n. of that river, and the unrestricted 
navigation of the Black sea—has been the signal for the revival of those schemes of 
reform which had been crushed so despotically by the late czar. Alexandevr’s first great 
reform was the abolition of serfdom, which created 14 millions of new free citizens. 
Corporal punishment, and the farming-system of the indirect taxes, were also abolished; 
and the judicial power was separated from the administrative, and founded on trial by 
jury. The insurrection in Poland (q.v.), in 1863-64, was suppressed with extreme 
severity ; and in 1868 the last relics of Polish independence disappeared in the thorough 
incorporation of the kingdom with the Russian empire. The subjugation of the Cau- 
casus was completed in 1859. Successive expeditions, the last of which were those 
against Khiva and Khokan, have resulted in the establishment of Russian supremacy 
over all the states of Turkistan. In 1876, on the death of the governor-general of the Baltic 
provinces, their administration was merged in that of the central government. Russia 
in 1870 intimated that she no longer felt bound by certain conditions of the treaty of 
1856,,and in a conference at London in 1871 her claims were admitted. The misgovern- 
ment of her Christian subjects by Turkey, and her cruel suppression of incipient rebel- 
lion in Bulgaria in 1876, led to a conference of the European powers at Constantinople. 
Turkey rejected the proposals made by the conference with a view to the better admin- 
istration of the subject provinces; and Russia, to enforce these concessions on Turkey, 
declared war in April, 1877. At first the Russian progress was rapid; but the energy 
displayed by the Turks during the summer compelled the invaders largely to augment 
their forces both in Bulgaria and in Armenia. The chief events in the war were the 
desperate but unsuccessful attempts to expel the Russians from the Shipka pass in the 
Balkans, the fall of Kars in November, the resolute defense of Plevna by Osman pasha 
from July till December, and the capture of the Turkish army of the Shipka in January. 
The armistice signed in Jan., 1878, was followed in March by the treaty of San Stefano; 
and after diplomatic difficulties that seemed for a time not unlikely to issue in war 
between Russia and England, a congress of the great powers met at Berlin in June, 1878, 
sanctioned the rearrangement of the Ottoman-empire explained under the article 
Turkey, and the cession to Russia of the part of Bessarabia given to Moldavia in 1856, 
as also of the port of Batum, of Kars, and of Ardahan. 

The revolutionary discontent which for some time had permeated all classes of people 
fostered a rapid growth of Nihilism (q.v.). The repressive measures adopted by the 
government only increased the evil, and Jed to a number of sanguinary outbreaks; 
but the trouble for a period seemed to be allayed by the concession implied in the 
abolition of the secret police, 1880, and the selection of the liberal, Melikoff (q.v.), 
as minister. The latter claimed, indeed, that the nihilists were but a small body, 
of desperate conspirators, who had all been hunted down and exterminated. In 1881 
this hope was rudely dispelled. As the Emperor Alexander II. was driving to his 
palace, March 31, he was assailed in open daylight and killed by the explosion of a 
bomb. One of the conspirators was immediately seized and five more were subse- 
quently arrested, They were tried and condemned to death, but the sentence of one 
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was commuted to life imprisonment. Alexander IIT. (q.v.), the eldest living son of 
the late czar, succeeded him on the throne, though the ceremony of coronation was . 
postponed, through fear of the nihilists, until 1888, May 20. Immediately on his 
accession, Melikoff and the councils of ministers urged him to adopt a conciliatory 
policy, and especially to summon a constituent assembly to be elected by the people 
and endowed with consultative powers. But Alexander decided to adhere to the old 
methods of repression. The liberal members of the ministry resigned. Gen. Igna- 
tieff became home secretary, and M. de Giers sec. for foreign affairs, In spite of the 
mutterings of the nihilist revolutionary committee, and constant rumors of under- 
ground plottings against the czar and his officials, these reactionary measures seem 
(at least for the time) to have accomplished their object, and brought the terrorists 
into subjection. Meanwhile, in Central Asia, Russia had been making stealthy advances 
upon India. The capture by Gen. Skobeleff of the fortified position of Geok Tépé, 
1880, Jan. 24, marked the beginning of negotiations with the Turcomans for the ac- 
quisition of Merv. Fora long time these were unsuccessful, but in 1884, Feb., the 
chiefs of the Tekke tribe tendered their formal submission to the czar. This brought 
the Russian arms within 250 m. of Herat in western Afghanistan. During the year 
a closer approach was silently made. Their movements aroused the distrust of 
Great Britain, and a joint commission of Russian and English officials was appointed to 
meet, early in 1885, to settle the boundary question. But before this assembly convened, 
a Russian force under Gen. Komaroff captured Penjdeh from its Afghan garrison, an 
act that nearly led to a declaration of war by England. (SeeGREAT Brita.) In July, 
1887, Russia agreed to fix her southern limit at Bosaga on the old boundary between 
Afghanistan and Bokhara, in return for which England conceded to her the pasture 
district between the Murghab and Kushk rivers. In 1890-91 severely repressive measures 
were set on foot against the Jews with the intention of forcing thena all into Russian 
Poland, or to rid the rest of the empire of their presence. In 1891, Russian policy 
appeared to favor close relations with France as an offset to the Dreibund between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Alexander III. died Nov. 1, 1894, and was succeeded by 
his son as Nicholas II. 


RUSSIAN AMERICA. Sce ALASKA. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH, the community of Christians subject to the emperor of Russia, 
using the Slavonic liturgy, and following the Russian rite. Christianity was introduced 
into Russia in the 9th c. (see OLGA); but it was not till the end of the 10th that the 
foundation was regularly laid. In the great schism between the churches of Constan- 
tinople and Rome, the Russian church naturally followed silently in the train of Con- 
stantinople, yet, at the time of the council of Florence (1489), the adherents of the Roman 
church throughout Russia were as numerous as those of the Greek party. The complete 
separation of the Russian church from Rome was effected in the same century. 

For more than a century from this date the Russian church continued directly subject 
to the’patriarch of Constantinople; but in the year 1588 the patriarch Jeremias, being 
in Russia, held a synod of the Russian bishops, and erected the see of Moscow into a 
patriarchate, with jurisdiction over the entire territory; this decree being afterward 
confirmed by a synod held at Constantinople. This dignity, however, was subordinate 
to the patriarch of Constantinople, and the subordination was acquiesced in down to the 
reign of Alexis Michaelowitz, father of Peter the Great, when the patriarch of Moscow, 
Nikon, refused to acknowledge it further. The pretensions of this prelate, and of his 
successors, however, gave offense to the czar, and one of the first among the great 
schemes for the reorganization of his empire, conceived by Peter the Great, was the sup- 
pression of the patriarchate, and the direct subordination of the church to the headship 
of the emperor. He took his measures, nevertheless, with great deliberation, and on the 
death of the patriarch Adrian, in 1700, he contented himself with not filling up the 
vacant dignity, appointing in the mean time, as acting director of ecclesiastical affairs, a 
bishop with the title of exarch, by whom all matters of importance were to be referred, 
either directly to the czar, or to a council of bishops, who held their sittings at Moscow. 
After an interval of 20 years, the public mind having been taught to forget the patri- 
archate, that office was formally abolished in 1721; and the permanent administration of 
church affairs was placed under the direction of a council called the ‘‘ holy synod,” or 
‘‘ permanent synod,” consisting of archbishop, bishops, and archimandrites, all named 
by the emperor. Under the direction of this council, a series of official acts and formu- 
laries, and catechetical, doctrinal, and disciplinary treatises was drawn up, by which the 
whole scheme of the doctrine, discipline, and church government of the Russian church 
was settled in detail, and to which all members of the clergy, and all officials and digni- 
taries, are required tosubscribe. The leading principle of the new constitution thus 
imposed in the Russian church is the absolute supremacy of the czar; and in order to 
mark still more signally the principle that the crown is the source of all church dignity 
and of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the arrangement of provinces, archbishoprics, and 
bishoprics underwent a complete revision. he doctrine of the Russian church is that 
of the Greek church (q.Vv.). 

The constitution of the Russian church established by Peter has been maintained in 
substance to the present time. The holy synod is regarded as one of the great depart- 
ments of the government, the minister of public worship veing ez officioa member. One 
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of the most cherished objects of the traditional imperial policy of Russia has been ta 
effect a uniformity of religious profession throughout the empire. Dissent, in all its 
forms, has not only been discouraged, but in many cases rigorously and even cruelly 
repressed ; and as the Roman Catholic dissentients from the Russian church form the 
most numerous and the most formidable class, they have generally, but more particu- 
larly under the late czar Nicholas, been the object of especial severity. 

Besides the established Russian church, there exists also in Russia a not inconsidera- 
ble body of dissenters of various kinds. One class of these has been already described 
under the head RaskoLnixs. But by far the most numerous dissenters are the Roman . 
Catholics, who are found chiefly in Poland and White Russia. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Russian, a principal member of the Slavic 
family of languages, first became a written language in the time of Peter the Great, till 
which period the Old Slavic—the language of the church—had been the only medium of 
literary expression, and had, in consequence, exercised an important influence on the 
Russian popular speech, as on that of other Slavic dialects. 'The Mongol conquest, and 
the preponderance of Polish elements in the western parts of the empire, have also in- 
troduced into the Russian language a great number of Mongolian and Polish expressions; 
in addition to which, the efforts of Peter the Great to give his subjects the benefits of 
western culture have enlarged the Russian vocabulary, especially in arts and industry, 
with numerous German, French, and Dutch words. The chief characteristics of Russian, 
as a language, are simplicity and naturalness. The grammatical connection of sentences 
is slight, and the number of conjunctions scanty. Perspicuity and expressiveness are 
obtained by the freedom allowed in the placing of words. Auxiliary verbs and articles 
there are none; while personal pronouns may or may not be used along with verbs. The 
vocabulary of Russian is very rich—foreign words being, so to speak, Russianized. The 
capability of the language for forming compounds and derivatives is so great, that from 
a single root not less than 2,000 words are sometimes derived. The purest and most gram- 
matical Russian is spoken in the center, about Moscow. The oldest Russian grammar 
is that of Ludolf (Oxf. 1696); others are the grammars of the St. Petersburg academy 
(1802), of Gretsch (Petersb. 1823; new ed., 1834), and of Vostokov (10th ed., Petersb. 1859). 
A Russian Grammar for Englishmen was published at St. Petersburg in 1822, and an- 
other (by Heard) in 1827. The best dictionaries are those of the Russian academy 
(4 vols., Petersb. 1847), of Heym (1803-5), of Schmidt (Lps. 1815), Oldekop (4 vols., 1825), 
Sokolov (Petersb. 1834), Reiff (1862), and Paulovski (1859). There is an English-Rus- 
sian grammar and dictionary by Constantinoff (8 vols.). 

The beginnings of Russian literature are contemporaneous with the introduction of 
Christianity by the missionaries Cyril (q.v.) and Method, who employed the Old Slavic 
church-tongue for literary purposes. To this earliest period belongs—besides the Prawda 
Ruskaja, a book on law—the noted history or chronicle of Nestorius. After the sub- 
jugation of Russia by the Tartars, knowledge withdrew into the shelter of the monas- 
teries, whence proceeded several important historical works. During this period of 
foreign domination the Russian people seem to have sought consolation and hope in 
writing patriotic ballads and songs about their great hero-king, Vladimir—the Russian 
Charlemagne—the most celebrated of which is lyor’s Hapedition against the Polowzi (Berl. 
1855). When at length the country was freed from the oppression of the Mongols by 
Ivan I. 1n 1478, Russian literature received a fresh impulse, but so tardy, nevertheless, 
were its motions, so circumscribed its achievements, that, up to the commencement of 
the 18th c., the only notable names that can be mentioned are the metropolitan Makarius 
(died 1564), who wrote Lives of the Saints, etc.; Zizania, the author of a Slavic gram- 
mar (Wilna, 1596); and Matviejev (17th c.), who composed several historical and heraldic 
works. The czar Alexei Michailovitch (whose prime-minister Matviejev was) caused a 
valuable collection of Russian laws to be printed in 1644, and shortly after founded an 
academy at Moscow, in which grammar, rhetoric, poetry, dialectics, philosophy, and 
theology were taught. But from political causes the Polish element now began to 
predominate in Russian literature, and continued to do so, more or less, until the time of 
Peter the great, who made his native language the universal vehicle of communication 
in business and writing. He established schools and founded the famous St. Petersburg 
academy. During his reign, the metropolitans Demetrius (b. 1651—d. 1709) and 
Javorsksij (b. 1658—d. 1722); the archbishop Prokopovitch (1681—1786); Sellij (d. 1746); 
the national historian Tatishshev (1686—1750); the poets Kantemir; and the Cossacks, 
Klimovskij and Danilov; were the most distinguished supports of literature. The first 
to place on a firm basis the Russian metrical system was Trediakovskij (1703—1769). 
In the period that followed the death of Peter, the writer that exercised the strongest in- 
fluence on Russian literature was Lomonossov, who first drew the lines of distinction 
sharply between Old Slavic and Russian, and established the literary supremacy of the 
dialect of Great Russia. Among his successors, the poet Sumarokov (1718—1777) did 
great service in the development of the Russian drama; so did Kniashnin (1742—1791), 
whose pieces still keep their place on the Russian stage; while Wizin (1745—1792) ranks 
as one of the first prose writers of his age—Some of his prose comedies are full of the 
most genuine humor. Other notable names in poetry, belonging in whole or part to 
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this period, are Cheraskov, Oserov, Prince Michailovitch, Dolgoruki, Chvostov, Petrov, 
Bogdanovicz, and Derzawin (q.v.), the first universally popular Russian poet. Prose 
literature, however, developed itself more slowly. Lomonossov was for a long time the 
model that was followed. Among the first to make a fresh reputation were Platon, the 
metropolitan of Moscow, and Lewanda (1736-1814), archpriest of Kiev ; who distin- 
guished themselves from the mass of their bombastic brethren by the strength and vigor 
of their thinking; the historians Schtsherbatov (1733-1790), Boltin (1735-1792), and 
Muraviev (1757-1807). Still more important, in the same department, were the labors 


- of the German, Gerh. Friedr. Miller, a native of Westphalia, who in 1755 established at 


St. Petersburg the first literary journal. Novikov (1744-1818) gave a powerful stimulus | 
to the book-trade and to literary productivity, partly by his professional zeal, and partly . 
by the publication of a satirical journal, entitled The Painter, which was widely read. 

A new epoch in Russian literature commenced with Alexander I., who was enthusias- 
tic in the cause of education and progress. The number of universities was raised to 
seven ; learned societies were also increased. The great ornament of literature at this 
period was Karamsin (q.v.), who freed it from the trammels of the pseudo-classicism, 
within which it had been confined by Lomonossoy. His labors were continued by 
Dmitriev and Batjushkov, while Shishkov combated with success the tendency to deprive 
the language of its Slavic character ; and in the poetry of Shakovski, the national ele- 
ments again reasserted themselves. Along with these may be mentioned the historian 
Bolchovitihov (1767-1837) and the theologian Drosdov, archbishop of Moscow; the poets 
Koslov, prince Alexander, Schachovski (d. 1846), one of the best comic authors of Russia, 
and possessed of amazing fertility ; Gribojedov, Glinka, prince Vjasemski (b. 1792), a 
celebrated song-writer, elegist, and critic ; Davidov, and Gnieditsh. Mersljakov, who 
died a professor in Moscow, was a very able critic ; while Chemnicer (1744-84) and Kry- 
lov (1768-1844) rank first among the original fabulists of Russia. Bulgarin and Gretsh 
belong rather to the most recent period of Russian literature—a period characterized by 
the predominance of Russian influences, and the complete absorption into the one national 
spirit of all minor and foreign elements. The late czar Nicholas labored with his wonted 
passionate energy in this direction. Among the poets of this thoroughly Russian period, 
the most conspicuous and brilliant is Pushkin (q.v.), whose verses are a mirror of Russian 
life, in which we see shadowed forth the joys and griefs, the humor and the patriotism, 
of the true Russian peasant. The most remarkable of Pushkin’s contemporaries and 
successors are the poets Baratynski (d. 1844), baron Delvig, Benediktov, Podolinski, and 
Lermontov; the dramatists Nikolaus Polevoi and Nestor Kukolnik, who drew the matter 
of their dramas from the national history; and Gogol (q.v.), one of the most illustrious 
names in Russian literature. Russian novels exhibit a condition of society in which 
barbarism struggles for supremacy with a superficial civilization. The best writers in 
this department are Bestushev, Bulgarin, Sagoskin, whose most popular work, Jury 
Miloslavski, or the Russians in 1612, is modeled after the historical manner of sir Walter 
Scott ; Vasili Ushakov, author of Kirgis-Kaisak, etc.; Count Solohub, whose novels give 
a graphic picture of St. Petersburg society ; prince Odojevski, baron Theodor Korff, 
Konst. Masalski, and Senkovski, Dostoivesky, Pisemski, Turgenef and Tolstoi ; nor must 
the name of Alexander Herzen (q.v.), the ‘‘ liberal Russian” exile, be omitted. The 
delineations of Cossack life are too numerous for special notice, but they constitute quite 
a distinct section of the literature of Russian fiction, and are composed for the most part 
in the dialect of Little Russia. Great attention has also been paid in Russia, as in all Slavic 
countries, to popular songs and proverbs. The principal collections of these are by Novi- 
kov, Kashin, Maximovitch, Makarov, and Sacharov. The latest developments of Russian 
literature have been chiefly in the department of history, and among the most distin- 
guished names are those of Prof. Ustrialov of St. Petersburg, Prof. Pogodin of Moscow, 
Polevoi, Vasili Berg (d. 1834), Lieut.-gen. Michailovski Danilevski, Prof. Snjegirev, 
Sreznevski, Slovzov, Samailov, Solovjev, Strovjev, Neverov, and Arszenjev. Such phi- 
losophy as exists in Russia is mainly an echo of the modern German schools, and therefore 
possesses no particular originality. Advances in theology are hardly to be looked for 
as yet from a church so deeply sunk in ignorance and intellectual stupor as the Russian, 
yet nowhere is reform more urgently required. As writers on jurisprudence, Nevolin, 
Moroshkin Spassowitsch, deserve mention ; amongst mathematicians, Simonov, Perevos- 
chtschikov, Wesselovski ; amongst physicists, Turtschaninov, Metschnikov, Sokolov, 
Kutorga, Kokscharov ; and as linguists, Vostokov, Biliarski, Buslajev. See Borg, Poetic 
Works of the Russians (Ger. 2 vols., Riga, 1823); Gretsch, Hatracts from the Poets and 
Prose-writers of Russia (St. Petersb. 1821); Gretsch’s History of Russian Literature (Petersb. 
1822) ; Jevgenij, History of Russian Literature (Petersb. 1818-27-38) ; Konig, Literary 
Pictures from Russia (Stuttg. 1837); Otto, Teat-book of Russian Literature (Lps. 1887) ; 
translated into English by Cox, Oxford, 1889); Jordan, History of Russian Literature 
(Lps. 1846) ; Talvi (Mrs. Robinson), Historical View of the Languages and Literature of 
the Slavic Nations (1850); Courriére, Histoire de la Littérature Contémporaine en Russie 
(1875). ; 

RUSSIAS, ALL THE, the official designation of the Russian empire in Europe, was 
assumed in 1654, when the czar Alexei Mikailovitch styled himself for the first time 
‘‘Ozar of all the Russias,” after his conquest of Little Russia and acquisition of Smolensk 
from Poland. This phrase at first included only Great Russia, White Russia, and Little 
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Russia. Great Russia, formerly called Muscovy, which is by far the largest of these 
three divisions, includes the territory now comprehended in the 19 governments of Arch: 
angel, Olonetz, Vologda, Novgorod, Tver, Jaroslav, Kostroma, Pskov, Smolensk (partly), 
Moscow, Vladimir, Nijni Novgorod, Kalouga, Toula, Riazan, Tambov, Orel, Koursk, 
and Voronetz.— White Russia included the provinces of Vitebsk, Mohilev, and the rest 
of Smolensk, and, though long held by the Poles, was re-united to Russia at the first and 
second partitions of Poland (1772 and 1793). In 17938 it also received the accession of 
the Polish provinces which now form the governments of Vilna, Minsk, Kovno, Vol. 
hynia, Podolsk; and White Russia with these accessions was then denominated West 
Russia.—Little Russia contains the ancient Russian possessions in the south-west, which, 
in the middle ages, became independent under the Cossacks of the Ukraine, and were 
finally reunited to Russia in 1654; and is divided into the four provinces of Kiev, Tcher- 
nigov, Poltava, and Kharkov. During the 18th c. the countries wrested from the Turks, 
lying between Great Russia and the Black sea, were formed into afourth great division, 
under the name of Southern Russia. This last includes the districts occupied by the Don 
Cossacks, sometimes called New Russia.—Red Russia was a portion of the Russian princi- 

ality of Galich (Galicia), and, with the rest of it, was subdued by Casimir ITI. of Poland; 
it included what is now the province of Lublin, in the kingdom of Poland, and the east- 
ern portion of Austrian Galicia, and is inhabited by Poles, and another and antagonistie 


people called Russniaks (q.v.). 


RUSS'NIAKS, also Russrnz and Ruruent, the name of a variety of peoples who form 
a branch of the great Slavic race, and are sharply distinguished from the Muscovites, or 
Russians proper, by their language and the entire character of their life. They are 
divided into the Russniaks of Galicia, North Hungary, Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithu- 
ania, and are estimated by Schafarik at 13,000,000. ‘They are almost all agriculturists, 
and, on the whole, rather uncultivated. Before the 17th c., they were a free race, but 
were then subjugated, partly by the Lithuanians, partly by the Poles, and for a long 
time belonged to the Polish kingdom. Their language has consequently become closely 
assimilated to the Polish. In earlier times it was a written speech, with quite distinc- 
tive characteristics, as may be seen from the translation of the Bible, published at 
Ostrog, in 1581, and from various statutes and other literary monuments still extant. 
Recently, printing in the Russniak tongue has been recommenced. The Russniaks 
belong, for the most part, to the United Greek church, but in part also to the non-united. 
They preserve many old customs peculiar to themselves, and much folk-lore, prose and 
poetic, very like that current in Poland and Servia. Of late the name Ruthenians has 
been chiefly reserved for the Slavonian inhabitants of Austria, to distinguish them from 
their kinsmen, the little Russians of Russia. There are nearly 3,000,000 R. in Austria. 


RUSSO-GERMAN WAR, the name given by German historians to the last stage of the 
great European war against Napoleon, beginning with the Russian campaign of 1812 
and terminating on the field of Waterloo. See NAPOLEON. 


RUST, the name given toa disease of plants, which shows itself on the stems and 
leaves of many plants, and on the ears of grasses, both of the cereal grasses, and of 
many pasture or forage grasses; in brown, yellow, or orange-colored spots; and after 
destroying the epidermis of the plant, assumes the form of a powder, which soils the 
fingers when touched. Rust seems to consist at first of small fungi of one cell, some- 
times divided by a transverse wall, belonging to the genera wredo and puccinia,; which, 
finally, breaking through the diseased epidermis, form a colored dust consisting of 
mere spores. The name rust is sometimes restricted to the uredo rubigo vera, but it is 
doubted by some if this is not really a young state of a puccinia. Nota few authors 
regard rust as an eruptive disease (ewanthema), which makes its appearance chiefly in 
damp weather, and sometimes extends so far as seriously to injure the plants affected 
by it, the mycelium and spores which appear in it being regarded as present aceident- 
ally, or in consequence of the disease. This, however, is the least probable opinion 
concerning it.—Rust is sometimes very injurious to crops. No remedy is known for 
it; but it is certain that rank manures tend to produce or aggravate it. See UREDO. 

RUSTBURGH, a magisterial dist., Campbell co., Va. Pop. ’90, 54'77. 

RUSTCHUK, an important t. of the principality of Bulgaria, and 41 m. s.w. of 
Bukarest, on the s. bank of the Danube, opposite Giurgevo. Its position on a range 
of hills, with its white chimneys, its mosques and minarets rising from amid forests of 
fruit-trees, give it a striking and picturesque appearance. The Danube is here over 
1m. wide, but its channel is marked with islets and shallows. Rustchuk has manu- 
factures of meerschaum pipes, pottery, saddlery, leather, cloth, tobacco, and silk, and 
is connected by rail with Varna. It was determined by the Berlin congress in 1878 that 
the fortifications of Rustchuk, extensive, but not very important, should, like those of 
the other Bulgarian fortresses, be destroyed. Pop. ’93, 28,121. 


RUSTIC, or RusticAtTeED Work and RusticaTion. The name of that kind of 
masonry in which the various stones or courses are marked at the joints by plays or 
recesses, The surface of the stone is sometimes left rough, and sometimes polished or 
otherwise dressed. Rustication is chiefly used in classical or Italian architecture, 
although rustic quoins (q.v.) are often used in rough Gothic work. 
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_ RUSTRE, in heraldry, one of the subordinaries, consisting of a lozenge (q.v.) with a 
circular opening pierced in its center. Ancient armor was sometimes composed of 
rustres sewed on cloth. 


RUTA-BAGA. See TuRNIP. 


RUTA'CEX, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting mostly of trees and 
shrubs, but containing a few herbaceous plants. The leaves bave no stipules, are 
simple and entire, lobed, pinnates, or decompound, and are covered with pellucid 
resinous dots. The flowers are hermaphrodite, sometimes irregular, The calyx has 
four or five segments; the petals are equal in number to its segments, or wanting, or 
are united into a monopetalous corolla; the stamens are equal in number to them, or 
fewer by abortion, or twice or thriceas many. There is a cup-shaped disk. The ovary 
is sometimes stalked; it has as many carpels as there are petals, or fewer; there are 
generally two ovules in each carpel. The fruit consists of several capsules, cohering 
firmly or imperfectly.—There are about 400 known species, natives of the warmer 
temperate and of tropical regions. The diosmaccw are sometimes separated as a distinct 
order. A bitter taste and powerful odor are general characteristics. Rue, bucku, and 
dittany are examples of the order. See also ANGostuRA Bark and Brucea. The 
barks of a number of tropical species, of different genera, possess febrifugal properties. | 


RUTGERS, Henry, 1745-1830; b. New York; graduated at Columbia college in 1766. 
He was a col. in the revolutionary war, and contributed to the fortification of New 
York city against the British in the war of 1812, several times a member of the New 
York assembly, and a regent of the university of New York from 1802 to 1826. He was 
a wealthy man, prominent in political and religious circles. He gave largely to many 
important charities in his native state; and Rutgers college, to which he gave $5000, 
bears his name. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, in New Brunswick, N. J., originally organized by royal 
charter in 1766, with the title of ‘‘ Queen’s College,” which it bore until 1825, when the 
present name was adopted in honor of Col. Henry Rutgers, who made liberal contribu- 
tions to itsfund. It was formerly connected officially with the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch church, under whose fostering care it grew from a feeble beginning to a high 
state of prosperity. In 1864 the synod abrogated its official relations to the institution, 
which thereupon became independent with the exception that the president and two- 
thirds of the trustees are required to be members in full communion of the church by 
which it was founded. It has an endowment of more than $400,000. It has a beautiful 
campus, well shaded, and twelve buildings, well adapted to their respective uses. Its 
laboratories are large and furnished with excellent apparatus. Its cabinets and collec- 
tions fill a museum 90 ft. in length by 40 ft. in width, with galleries all around. It has 
a library of 34,000 vols. It had, 1897, 27 professors, 168 students. It has a scientific 
department, known as the ‘‘ State Agricultural College of New Jersey, for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts.’’ Instruction is given in military tactics, with 
drill. A grammar school has been connected with the college since its foundation,-and 
in 1896-7 had 150 pupils. The first president was J. R. Hardenbergh, p.p.; the second, 
John H. Livingston, p.p. Its later presidents have been: Philip Milledoler, p.p., 
1825-40; Abraham B. Hasbrouck, Lu.p., 1840-50; Theodore Frelinghuysen, LUL.D., 
1850-62; William H. Campbell, D.p., LL.D., 1863-82; Merrill E. Gates, Lu.D., 1882-1890; 
Austin Scott, Lu.p., 1890-. 


RUTH, BOOK or, one of the Hagiographa, placed in the authorized version, as in the 
LLX., between Judges and Samuel; and in the Jewish canon, as the second of the five 
Megilloth, coming after the Song of Songs. It consists of four chapters, and describes 
how Ruth, the Moabite widow of a Hebrew, Machlon by name, in the time of the 
Judges, became—by faithful, loving adherence to her mother-in-law, Naomi, for whose 
sake she had left her home and kindred—the wife of Boaz, and through him the ances- 
tress of David himself. A fragmentary genealogy of David’s house—of which the 
principal links only are given—forms the conclusion of the book, which is characterized 
throughout by the most naive simplicity and minute truthfulness of detail. Ifthere bea 
tendency in the book—which is doubtful—it would naturally be to show how utterly 
even that strictest of prejudices, in the mind of ancient peoples, especially the Hebrews, 
against intermarriage with the ‘‘stranger,” is vanquished by genuine human love and 
piety; nay, that the heroine of the tale, even a Moabite, was deemed worthy for her 
virtue to become th foundress of the royal house of Israel. Considering that the book 
of Kings contains no details about David’s genealogy, this book, apart from its inde- 
scribable natural charm, becomes a most useful historical record, and further supplies 
many items on the forms and domestic customs of a time about which we have such 
very scant information elsewhere. — 

The time of the events related mounts back to about a century before David, yet 
both the contents and tendency of the book show clearly enough that it was hardly 
written before the last years of David’s reign, if it was at all written in his life. 
time. For a change had already taken place in the interval in the manners and: 
customs of the people (cf. the ‘‘in former time,” iv. 7), and the genealogy carried 
down to David, shows the theocratic significance he had acquired by the time it was 
written. 
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The Jews regarded the Book of Ruth as a part of the Book of Judges. Its date 
and author are unknown, though Jewish tradition ascribes it to Samuel. As the 
time is said to have been ‘‘in the days when the judges ruled,” it is probable that 
those days had passed away before the book was written. As a romantic story of 
ancient oriental domestic life this little book is deeply interesting. The character of Ruth, 
drawn with great simplicity and skill, has been attractive through many generations 
and in many lands. Her history strikingly illustrates the providence of God; show- 
ing that it extends to individuals, and to the afflicted and destitute; that it overrules 
calamities, rewards filial piety, and under the Jewish dispensation accepted the con- 
secration even of heathen and foreigners. It has importance in its relation to God’s 
great work of redemption for the world. While different historical books of the Old 
Testament record the line of Jewish ancestry from whom the Messiah was to descend, 
the book of Ruth unfolds the providential events by which a heathen woman was intro. 
duced into the nation and became a ‘‘a mother in Israel” from whom were born David 
and his greater son, Jesus the Christ. 


RUTHENIANS. See Russniaks. 


RUTHE'NIUM (symb. Ru, equiv. 52—new system, 104—spec. grav. 12.2) is a metal 
discovered in 1848 by Claus in the ore of platinum. In most respects, excepting in its 
specific gravity, it closely resembles iridium, the colored reaction of the salts being 
almost without exception the same in both. For details regarding this metal, which is 
of no practical importance, the reader may consult Deville and Debray’s Memoir on 
Platinum and tts Ores, or works on the chemistry of the metals. 

Ruthenium is found in that portion of platinum ore which is called osmiridium. 
When crude platinum is dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid a small quantity of a gray, 
scaly, metallic substance usually remains behind. This is a native alloy of iridium, 
osmium, and ruthenium. This is called scaly osmiridium, and is the variety which is 
the source of extraction of ruthenium. Another variety, also a residue of the same 
process of digestion of the platinum ore in nitro-muriatic acid, is granular, and rich in 
iridium and rhodium, To obtain ruthenium, scaly osmiridium is heated to bright red- 
ness in a porcelain tube, through which a current of air freed from carbonic acid and 
organic matter is drawn by an aspirator. This operation produces oxidation of the 
osmium and ruthenium, the osmium oxide being carried forward and condensed in 
a solution of caustic potash, while the oxide of ruthenium remains behind, together with 
the iridium. This residue is then fused with caustic potash, the mass treated with water 
and allowed to stand in a corked bottle about two hours to clarify. After precipitation 
an orange-colored solution of rutheniate of potassium is obtained, which, when neutral- 
ized with nitric acid, deposits velvet-black sesquioxide of ruthenium, which, when 
washed, dried, and ignited in hydrogen, yields the metal. Thus prepared, ruthenium 
is in porous lumps having a specific gravity of 8.6. It is the most refractory of all 
metals except osmium, but it may be fused by placing it in the hottest part of the 
oxyhydrogen flame (see OxyHYDROGEN BLow-prre). After fusion its density is 12.3. It 
is attacked with difficulty by nitro-muriatic acid, but will yield to oxidizing reagents 
more readily than platinum, or even silver; therefore potash is used in extracting it as above 
described. There are three chlorides of ruthenium, Ru Cl., Rug Cle, and RuC.l. There 
are six oxides, RuO, Ru2Os, RuOz, RuOs, Ru.2O;, and RuO,y. The RuCl., RuQs, and 
Ru.O; are known only in combination. Sulphureted hydrogen gas, when passed into 
a solution of either of the chlorides of ruthenium, forms a precipitate of sulphide and 
oxysulphide of ruthenium mixed with free sulphur. The blue solution of the dichloride 
yields with sulphureted hydrogen a dark-brown sesquisulphide, Ru,83. When sulphu- 
reted hydrogen is passed for a long time into a solution of the trichloride, disulphide 
of ruthenium is precipitated, which becomes dark brown by calcination There are 
several ammoniacal salts. 


RUTH’ERFORD, a co, in s.w. North Carolina, adjoining South Carolina; watered by 
Broad river ; about 498 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 18,770, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. 
The surface is hilly. The soil is only partly fertile. The principal productions are 
corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, cotton, wool, and molasses. Co. seat, Rutherfordton. 


RUTH’ERFORD, a co. in central Tennessee ; drained by Stone river and many 
creeks; traversed by the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis railroad; 580 sq. mo. 
pop. °90, 35,097, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The surface is broken, and 
the soil fertile; cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, cattle, and pork are the chief products. 
Co. seat, Murfreesboro. 


_ RUTH’ERFORD, GRIFFITH, about 1731-1800; b. Ireland; came to the U. S., and 
lived in the Locke settlement, N. C.; represented Rowena co. in the convention at New- 
bern, 1775. In 1776 he conducted an expedition of South Carolinians against the 

Jherokees, destroying their villages. In 1780 he was taken prisoner in the battle near 
Camden while in command of a brigade; was exchanged, and on duty at the evacuation 
of Wilmington by the British. He was a member of the state senate 1784, removed to 
Tennessee, and was president of the legislative council of that state 1794. Two. counties 
were named in his honor, one in each state which had claimed his public services. 
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RUTH’ERFORD, Jonn, 1760-1840 ; b. New York, nephew of the earl of Stirling ; 

graduated at Princeton college, 1776, studied law, and became very wealthy by land 

investments. He was elected U. S. senator from New Jersey in 1791, and was three 
times chosen presidential elector, 


RUTHERFORD, SaMvuEL, 1600-61; b. Scotland; graduated at the university of 
Edinburgh in 1621; was minister of Anworth in 1627, but silenced in 1636 for preach- 
ing against ‘‘The Articles of Perth.” During the rebellion he was a zealous defender 
of Presbyterianism. He was professor of divinity in the New college, St. Andrews, in 
1639; commissioner to the Westminster assembly, 1648-47; principal of New college in 

1649; and was soon made rector of the university. Of his numerous works the follow- 
ing are the most important: Hzercitationes Apologetice pro Divina Gratia contra Jesuitas 
et Arminianos; Due hight of Presbyteries; Lex Rea; the Law and the Prince; Iryal and 
Triumph of Faith; Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist; Divine Right of Church Government; 
‘A Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Conscience; Religious Letters. 

RUTHERFORD, Rev. Wiii1aAm Gunron, was born in 1853, and educated at St. 
Andrew’s University and Balliol College, Oxford, graduating in 1876. He was ordained 
deacon in 1883 and priest in 1885. He held a classical mastership at St. Paul’s School 
from 1876 to 1888, when he was appointed Fellow and Prelector of University College, 
Oxford. In the same year he became Head-master of Westminster School. In 1881 he 
published The New Phrynichus, a revised Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian 
Phrynichus, and in 1888 an edition of the Fables of Babrius. He has also published a 
number of smaller works, among them a First Greek Grammar, which has gone through 
several editions, and Lex Rex a short digest on the principal relations between Latin, 
Greek, and Anglo-Saxon sounds. 


RUTHERFURD, Lewis Morris, b. N. Y., 1816; graduated at Williams college, 1834 ; 
became a lawyer, but devoted his time to travel and scientific studies, especially of 
astronomy. He made original investigations in astronomical photography, and con- 
structed admirable micrometers and other mechanical contrivances which facilitate 
telescopic and spectroscopic observations. He d. in 1892. 


RU‘THIN, a municipal and parliamentary borough of North Wales, in the county of 
Denbigh, 7 m. s.e. of the town of that name, stands on the summit and slope of a hill 
on the right bank of the Clwyd. The site of the ancient castle, said to have been built 
in the reign of Edward I., is occupied by a fine modern castellated edifice in Gothic. 
Pop..’91, 2760. 

RUTHVEN, Rar of, aconspiracy of note in Scottish history, contrived and executed 
in 1582 by William, first earl of Gowrie, father of the principal actor in the Gowrie con- 
spiracy (q.v.), in conjunction with lord Lindsay of the Byres, the earl of Mar, and the 
master of Glammis. The object of the conspirators was to obtain the control of the 
state by seizing the person of James VI., then a boy of 16, and under the guardianship 
of the duke of Lennox and earl of Arran. The king being by invitation at Gowrie’s 
- seat of Ruthven castle, the conspirators assembled 1000 of their vassals, surrounded the 
castle, and obtained complete possession of James. . Arran was thrown into prison, and 
Lennox retired to France, where he died broken-hearted. The Presbyterian clergy 
warmly espoused the cause of the Ruthven lords, who received the thanks of the gen- 
eral assembly, and full indemnity from a convention of estates. Nearly a year elapsed 
before the king regained his freedom. His feigned acquiescence in his position led the 
confederates so to relax their vigilance that he was enabled to throw himself into the 
castle of St. Andrews, whose keeper was in his confidence, and thus to become his own 
master. Gowrie and the other lords made their submission, and were pardoned; but 
soon afterward a royal proclamation characterized their enterprise as treason. Gowrie 
was commanded to leave Scotland; but while waiting for a vessel at Dundee, he was 
drawn into a conspiracy to surprise the castle of Stirling, for which he was tried and 
executed. 

RU'TILE, a mineral, which is essentially oxide of titanium or titanie acid, although 
generally containing a little peroxide of iron. It is of a brown, red, or yellow color; 
and is found massive, disseminated, in thin lamine, and in four-sided or six-sided 
prisms, which are sometimes needle-like, and permeate rock-crystal. It is found also in 
granite, syenite, gneiss, mica-slate, limestone, chlorite-slate, etc., and its geographic 
distribution is very wide. It is used to give a yellow color to porcelain. 


RUT’LAND, a co. in w. Vermont, bordering on New York ; bounded by lake Cham. 
plain on the w.; drained by Castleton, Poultney, and other small rivers ; traversed by 
the Vermont Central, the Bennington and Rutland, the Delaware and Hudson, and the 
Rutland railroads; 903 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 45,397, chiefly of American birth. The surface 
is mountainous; the highest peak, Killington, is 4,580 ft. high. Hay, wool, potatoes, 
dairy products, maple sugar, and lumber are the staples. Marble quarries are worked, 
and slate is found. Co. seat, Rutland. 


RUTLAND, city and co. seat of Rutland co., Vt.; on Otter creek and the Bennington 
and Rutland, the Central Vermont, the Delaware and Hudson, the Rutland, and other 
railroads; 50 miles s.w. of Montpelier. It was incorporated as a town under the name 
of Socialborough, in 1761; became the co. seat in 1781; was one of the state capitals in 
1784-1804; and was chartered as a city in 1892. U.S. courts have been held here since 
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1791, the date of the admission of Vermont into the union. It was a frontier town 
during the revolutionary war, having two forts. It is very pleasantly situated and 
regularly built, with streets crossing each other at right angles, in a valley between the 
Green Mountain range on the e. and Taconic range on the west. The fashionable 
watering-place of Clarendon Springs is 6 m. distant. The city contains many fine 
residences, public schools, English and classical institute, city hospital, state house of 
correction, Rutland free library, the Baxter memorial reference library, Y. M. C. A. 
building, co. court house, one. of the state penitentiaries, city hall, the original state 
capitol (erected in 1784), U. S. government building, and several national and savings 
banks. There are electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks supplied by gravity, 
several churches, and daily and weekly newspapers. In the vicinity are extensive ledges 
of limestone, and the variety called Rutland marble, beds of which lie in the course of 
Otter creek, and were first quarried in 1830. At West Rutland quarries were opened in 
1838, which since_1845 have become the center of the marble interest, and are princi- 
pally owned by fhe Rutland Marble company. The business was started by William 
F. Barnes, who bought the ledges, now known to be of incalculable value, for a yoke of 
oxen. White marble is found as fine as Carrara, and variegated and brecciated marble. 
Since 1886, when the towns of Proctor and West Rutland were set off from the town of 
Rutland, the marble quarries have been within the limits of West Rutland, leaving, as 
the principal industrial plants of Rutland, the extensive Howe scale works, the Vermont 
school furniture factory, the Lincoln iron works, and shirt and toy factories. Pop. ’90, 
11,760. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, the smallest county in England, is bounded on the n.e. by Lincoln, 
on the s.e. by Northampton, and on the w. by Leicester. Area 152 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 
20,659. The Wash divides it into two portions, of which the northern is a somewhat 
elevated table-land, while the southern consists of a number of valleys running e. and w., 
and separated by low hills. The principal streams are the Welland, forming the boundary 
on the s.e., and its affluents, the Wash and Chater. Rutlandshire has no manufactures, 
and its chief mineral production is fine building stone. Some iron ore is also found. 
The climate is mild and healthy, the soil loamy and rich, and there is hardly an acre of 
waste land in the county. It is not, however, a crop-producing, but a grazing country, 
and oxen and sheep are reared in great numbers. Rutlandshire, which abounds in 
pleasing scenery, contains many stately mansions, as well as a number of ecclesiastical 
remains dating from the Norman period. It returns one member to the house of 
commons. 


RUTLEDGE, Epwarp, 1749-1800; b. 8.C.; brother of John. He read law in Lon- 
don, and practiced with success in Charleston. He was a member of the continental 
congress 1774-77, and of the board of war in 1776. In the latter year he was a joint 
commissioner with John Adams and Franklin to treat with lord Howe in regard to peace. 
He was re-elected to congress in 1779, but did not sit on account of illness. He was taken 
prisoner at Charleston in 1780, and confined at St. Augustine for 11 months. He was 
governor of the state from 1798 till his death. 


RUTLEDGE, Jonn, 1739-1800 ; b. 8.C.; received a legal education in London; began 
to practice law at Charleston in 1761, and soon rose to the first rank in his profession. 
He sat in the stamp act congress at New York in 1765, in the South Carolina convention 
in 1774, and the continental congress of 1774 and 1775. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee which framed the new constitution for South Carolina in 1776, and first president 
under that constitution. In 1779 he was governor of the state, and during the siege of 
Charleston was given absolute power by the legislature. On thesurrender of that town in 
1780 he joined the army in the s., with which he remained till the end of the war. He 
was a member of congress in 1782, chancellor of his state in 1784, member of the conven: 
tion which framed the federal constitution, and of the state convention which adopted 
it. In 1789 he was appointed an associate justice of the U.S. supreme court; in 1791 
chief-justice of South Carolina, and in 1795 chief-justice of the United States. The 
latter appointment was not confirmed by the senate. 


RU’TULI, an ancient Italian people on the coast of Latium, below the mouth of the 
Tiber. They belonged to the Pelasgic race; originally separated from the Latini, with 
whom they were afterward incorporated. Their capital was Ardea, which came into the 
hands of the Romans about 490 B.c. According to the Afneid, Turnus was their king, 
and hostile to Latinus, who had married his daughter to Aineas, having first promised 
her to Turnus. 


RUVIGADO, at. of the United States of Colombia, in the department of Cundinamarca, 
Pop. 10,000. 

RU‘VO IN APU‘LIA, a city of southern Italy, province of Bari, and 20 m. w. of the 
city of that name. Pop. ’81, 17,956. Itis built upon a rising ground, contains many 
churches, and is famous for its potteries. The staple produce is grain, pulse, and dried 
fruits. Ruvo in Apulia is the Rubi of Horace. 

RUYSBROEK, JOHN, 1293-1381; b. Ruysbroek, near Brussels; became vicar of the 
church of St. Gudule at Brussels in 1316, living as an ascetic, composing books, exercis- 
ing benevolence, and laboring for reform. He renounced the secular priesthood in 
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1352, and entered the new Augustinian convent of Grénendal, near Brussels, of which 
he became the first prior. He was the leader of the Dutch and German mystics who held 
that oneness with God was to be attained by meditation. The name Doctor Hestaticuwa 
wes applied to him. He produced numerous mystical writings, and is regarded in Hol- 
land as ‘‘ the best prose writer of the Netherlands in the middle ages.” 


RUYSDAEL, or RUISDAEL, JAkon, was b. at Haarlem. The date of his birth is 
uncertain; some make it 1625, others 1630 or 1685. It is said that there is a picture by 
him signed and dated 1645, which makes the last date improbable. He died in 1682. It 
has been stated that for some years he directed his attention to the study and practice of 
surgery, but was advised by his friend Nicholas Berghem to devote his time to painting. 
In his pictures the trees are excellent in form, the foliage touched with sharpness and 
precision, and the skies are light and floating. His style of composition is entirely origi- 
nal, and characterized by a certain compactness in the arrangement; the Italian painters 
have generally groups of trees at the sides, and running out of the picture; in Ruysdael’s 
compositions they are almost always massed within the picture. Ruysdael and Hobbima 
hold about an equal position—namely, that of the best landscape-painters of the Dutch 
school; but Ruysdael was also equally eminent for his sea-pieces. His etchings, seven 
in number, are much prized by collectors. Jan van Kessel and Jan Kenier de Vries 
were imitators of Ruysdael. His elder brother, Salomo (b. circa 16138, d. 1676), was 
also a painter of some note. See illus., RAPHAEL, ETC. 

RUYS’SELEDE, a commune of Belgium, in the province of W. Flanders, and the 
arrondissement of Thielt, 6m. n.e. of the town ofthat name. Its principal manufactured 
product is lace. Pop. 90, 6714. 


RUYTER, MicHanL ADRIAANSZOON VAN, Dutch admiral, was b. at Vlissingen in 
1607, of poor parents, who sent him to sea as a cabin-boy when only 11 years old. He 
became a warrant officer, and in 1635 rose to be a capt. in the Dutch navy. After 
serving several years in the Indian seas, he was, in 1645, made rear-admiral. He 
engaged and sunk a piratic Algerine squadron off Sallee in 1647. In 1652, when war 
broke out between the States and England, then under the protectorate, he was placed 
in command of a squadron, and ordered to convoy a large number of merchant-ships. 
He was met by the English fleet under sir G. Ayscough off Plymouth, and an engage- 
ment took place. Neither of the fleets gained any decisive advantage; but Ruyter suc. 
ceeded in saving his convoy. In 1653, when a fight of 3 days took place between the 
English and Dutch fleets off Portland, Ruyter commanded a division under Van Tromp. 
The English, under Blake, finally obtained a great victory, taking and destroying 11 
Dutch men-of-war and 30 merchantmen. The States-General, in 1659, sent him to assist 
Denmark against Sweden. He defeated the Swedish fleet, and obtained a title of nobil- 
ity and a pension from the king of Denmark. In 1664 he fell upon the English factories 
at Cape Verde, and attempted to seize the island of Barbadoes. As other depredations 
of the Dutch upon English merchants, as well in the East Indies as on the high seas, 
were complained of, war was declared against the Dutch. In June, 1666, Ruyter and 
Van Tromp, with 90 sail, engaged the English fleet under prince Rupert and the duke 
of Albemarle. Both sides fought with such obstinacy that the battle lasted four days, 
and ended without any decisive result. In July the conflict was renewed, when the 
English gained a complete victory, destroying above 20 of Ruyter’s men-of-war. In 
1667 he destroyed the shipping at Sheerness, sailed up the Medway as far as Chatham, 
burned several English men-of-war, and effected more toward the conclusion of peace 
at Breda (1667) than any diplomatist. In 1671 he commanded the Dutch fleet and 
fought several battles with the combined English and French fleets, but without decis- 
ive results. In 1675 he was sent to the Mediterranean. He fought, off the coast of 
Sicily, a desperate battle with the French fleet, under the celebrated Admiral Duquesne. 
Victory declared itself on the side of the French; but Ruyter made good his retreat into 
the harbor of Syracuse. He had his legs shattered in the engagement, and died of his 
wounds, April, 1676. Europe did justice to his bravery; and Louis XIV. said he 
could not help regretting the loss of a great man, although an enemy. His death 
was deeply mourned by his countrymen, and a splendid monument was erected to his 
memory at Amsterdam. 

RYAN, PATRICK JOHN, D.D., b. Thurles, Ireland, 1851. He was educated for the priest- 
hood at Carlow coll., Ireland, and ordained a priest in St. Louis, Mo., 1854. He became 
rector of the cathedral at St. Louis, vicar-general of the diocese, and coadjutor abp. 
(1872). He was appointed abp. of Philadelphia, 1884, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Abp. Wood. He was invited several times to lecture before the Missouri legis- 
lature; was appointed to deliver the English Lent sermons in Rome, 1868; and delivered 
the opening sermon at the plenary council in Baltimore, 1884. He has published Cawses 
of Modern Religious Skepticism, lectures, etc. 


RYAN, STEPHEN VINCENT, D.D., b. Almonte, Canada, 1825; educated at St. Charles’s 
seminary, Philadelphia, and at St. Mary’s seminary, Barrens, Mo.; ordained Roman 
Catholic priest in St. Louis in 1849; professor at St. Mary’s seminary; president of St. 
Vincent’s college, Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 1856; consecrated bishop of Buffalo in 1868. 
He d. in 1896. : 
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RYBINSK’, a district t. of Great Russia, in the government of Yaroslaff, stands on the 
right bank of the Volga, 170 m. n.n.e. of Moscow. It is the great center of the corn 
trade on the Volga, and, after N ijni-Novgorod, is the chief commercial center on that 
river. The trade of Rybinsk consists principally in transshipping and forwarding to the 
capital the goods brought hither by large vessels up the Volga. For this purpose, up- 
ward of 6,000 barges are built here every year. The landing-place extends along the 
river for several miles, and is divided into sections, each of which is appropriated to 
special varieties of goods. The chief articles of trade are corn, flour, tallow, spirits, 
metals, and timber. Over 5000 vessels stop here annually, and over 180,000 tons of 
goods are sent by the railway to Bologoye or shipped by one of the canals to St. Peters- 
burg. In the season nearly 100,090 workmen are employed. Pop. ’93, 17,578. 


RYDE, a flourishing and fashionable watering-place and market-town, on the n. coast 
of the isle of Wight, Hampshire, occupies the e. and n. slopes of a hill, 5 m. s.s.w. of 
Portsmouth, from which it is separated by the roadstead of Spithead. It consists of 
Upper and Lower Ryde; the former anciently called Rye, or La Riche, and the latter 
of quite modern construction. The shores are wooded to the verge of the water, and the 
appearance of the town, with its streets and houses interspersed with trees, is pleasing 
and picturesque. The pier, nearly a mile in length, forms an excellent promenade. 
Yacht and boat-building are carried on to some extent. Steamers cross every hour to 
Portsmouth in summer, and several times a day in winter. Ryde, the largest town in 
the island, had, in 1891, 10,952 inhabitants. 


RYDER, JAMES, D.D., 1800-60; b. Dublin; went to America in early youth; entered 
the novitiate of the society of Jesuits in 1815; studied at Georgetown college, Md., 
1815-20; at Rome, 1820-25; ordained at Rome in 1825; was professor of theology and 
the sacred Scriptures in the college of Spoleto, Italy, 1825-28; was for several years pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy in Georgetown college, and also its vice-president; 
pastor of St. Mary’s church, Philadelphia, in 1839; and of St. John’s church, Frederick, 
Md., in 1840; president of Georgetown college, 1840-45, and again, 1848-51; president 
of the college of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., 1846-48. He was also superior of 
the order of Jesuits in North America. He was a contributor to the Hncyclopwdia 
Americana and published some Lectures and Discourses. 


RYDER, WILLIAM HENRY, D.D., b. Mass., 1822; ordained, and became pastor of a 
Universalist church in Concord, N. H., 1843; and of a church in Nashua 1845. In 1848 
he visited Europe and Palestine; studied in Berlin; settled as pastor in Roxbury, Mass., 
in 1850, and in 1860 at St. Paul’s church in Chicago, Tl. He d. in 1888. Dr. Ryder 
bequeathed over $500,000 to charitable, educational, and religious institutions. 


RYE, Secdle, a genus of grasses, allied to wheat and barley, and having spikes which 
generally consist of two-flowered, rarely of three-flowered, spikelets; the florets furnished 
with terminal awns, only the upper floret stalked. One species (S. cereale) is a well- 
known grain. It has when in fruit a roundish-quadrangular spike with a tough rachis. 
its native country, as in the case of the other most important cereals, is somewhat doubt- 
ful; but it is said to be found wild in the desert regions near the Caspian sea and on the 
highest mountains of the Crimea. It has Jong been cultivated as a cereal plant, although 
the supposed mention of it in Excdus ix. 82 is doubtful, spelt being perhaps intended. 
It is much cultivated in the north of Europe and in some parts of Asia. Its cultivation 
does not extend so far n. as that of barley; but it grows in regions too cold for wheat, 
and on soils too poor and sandy for any other grain. Its ripening can also be more con- 
fidently reckoned upon in cold regions than that of any other grain. But rye succeeds 
best and is most productive in a climate where wheat still ripens. {t delights in sandy 
soils. The varieties of rye are numerous, although much less so than those of other 
important cereals. Some are best fitted for sowing in autumn, others for sowing in 
spring. The former kinds (winter rye) are most extensively cultivated, being generally 
the most productive. In some places on the continent of Europe rye is sown at mid- 
summer, mowed for green fodder in autumn, and left to shoot in spring, which it does 
at the same time with autumn-sown rye, producing a good crop of small bat very mealy 
grain. In Britain ryeis not acommon grain crop, and is cultivated to a smaller extent 
than it formerly was; the sandy soils to which it is best adapted being improved and 
fitted for other kinds of corn. It is, however, sometimes sown to be used as a green 
crop for feeding sheep and oxen in winter, and is found particularly good for milch 
cows. It.is sometimes also mown for horses and other animals.—Brgad made of rye is 
much used in the north of Europe. It is of a dark color, more laxative than that made 
of wheat flour, and perhaps rather less nutritious. Rye is much used for fermentation 
and distillation, particularly for the making of Hollands. Rye affected with ergot (q.v.) 
is a very dangerous article of food. The straw of rye is tougher than that of any other 
corn-plant, and is much valued for straw-plait.—PERENNIAL Ryr (S. perenne) differs 
from common rye in having a very hard, red-like culm; ears 3 to 5 in. long, flatly com- 
pressed, with a brittle rachis, and 50 to 60 closely imbricated spikelets. It endures for 
many years, but is not much cultivated, as its grain is slender and does not yield an 
ewsily separable flour. See illus., GRAIN, ETC., vol. VI. 
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RYx, a town in Westchester co., N. ¥.; on Long Island Sound and the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railroad; 24 miles n.e. of New York. It contains the village 
of Port Chester, which is on the boundary line between New York and Connecticut, 
and the popular summer resort of Rye Beach. There are many handsome residences 
of New York business men, hotels and summer boarding houses, schools, churches, 
granite quarries, and a weekly newspaper. Pop. ’90, 9,477. 


RYE, a seaport, market t., and parliamentary and municipal borough jn the s.e. of 
the co. of Sussex, 10 m. n.e. of Hastings. It is charmingly situated on an eminence 
bounded e. by the Rother, and s. and w. by the Tillingham, which streams unite here, 
and, entering the sea 2 m. below the town, form the old harbor. The appearance of the 
town is remarkably quaint and old-fashioned. Overlooking the junction of the streams 
is a small castle built by William de Ypres in the reign of Stephen, and now used as a 
jail. The church is a beautiful and interesting structure—the central tower, transepts, 
a number of circular arches, etc., all being early Norman. In former times the sea 
flowed up close to Rye, washing the rock on which the Ypres tower stands, but it has 
retired to a distance of 2 miles. The harbor admits vessels of 200 tons, and has been 
recently improved. This ancient town receives historical mention as early as 893. It 
was walled on two sides by Edward III., and contributed nine ships to the fleet with 
which that monarch invaded France. Brewing, shipbuilding, and trade in corn, hops, 
etc., are carried on. Rye is one of the cinque ports, and sends a member to parliament. 
Pop. ’91, of municipal and parl. borough, 3,871; of parliamentary division, 57,100. 

RYE-GRASS, Lolium, a genus of grasses, having a two-rowed, flatly-compressed spike, 
the spikelets appressed edgewise to the rachis. ComMMon Ryr-GRrass, or PERENNIAL 
RyE-Grass (L. perenne), the ray-grass of the older English authors, is frequent on way- 
sides, and in meadows and pastures, in Britain and on the continent of Europe. The 
spikelets are much longer than their solitary external glume, 6 to 8 flowered; the florets 
awnless or nearly so; the culm flattened, from 1 ft. to 3 ft. high; the root producing 
leafy barren shoots, which add much to the agricultural value of the grass. This grass 
is highly valued for forage and hay, and is more extensively sown for these uses than 
any other grass, not only in Britain, but on the continent of Europe and in North 
America, It grows wellevenon very poor soils. The common perennial rye-grass is the kind 
most generally cultivated. A kind called annual rye-grass—not really an annual plant, 
although useful only for one year—is sometimes cultivated; but is in almost every respect 
inferior.—ITALIAN Ryx-Grass (L. Italicum, or L. multifiorum, or L. Bouchianum), 2 
native of the south of Europe, is much esteemed as a forage and hay grass. In many 
soils and situations in Britain it succeeds extremely well, and is remarkable for its ver- 

dure and luxuriance in early spring. It is preferred by cattle to the common rye-grass. 
The young leaves are folded up, whilst those of the common rye-grass are rolled together. 


RYEHOUSE PLOT, In 1683, at the same time that a scheme was formed in England 
among the leading whigs to raise the nation in arms against Charles II., a subordinate 
scheme was planned by a few fiercer spirits of the party, including col. Rumsey and 
lieut.col. Walcot, two military adventurers; Goodenough, under-sheriff of London; 
Ferguson, an independent minister; and several attorneys, merchants, and tradesmen of 
London—the object of which was to waylay and assassinate the king on his return from 
Newmarket. The deed was to be perpetrated at a farm belonging to Rumboldt, one of 
the conspirators, called the Ryehouse farm, whence the plot got its name. The Rye- 
house plot is supposed to have been kept concealed from Monmouth, Russell, Shaftes- 
bury, and the rest of those who took the lead in the greater conspiracy. It owed its 
defeat to the circumstance that the house which the king occupied at Newmarket took 
fire accidentally, and Charles was thus obliged to leave that place eight days sooner than 
was expected. Both the greater and lesser conspiracy were discovered before long, and 
from the connection subsisting between the two it was difficult altogether to dissever 
them. The indignation excited by the Ryehouse plot was extended to the whole whig 
party; lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and lieut.col. Walcot were brought to the block 
for treason; John Hampden, grandson of his more noted namesake, was fined £40,000, 
and scarcely one escaped who had been concerned in either plot. 

RY’ERSON, ApotpHus EGFRTON, D.D., LuL.D., b. Charlotteville, Upper Canada, 
1803; was a teacher; and in 1825 entered the Wesleyan ministry; established in 1829 
and for some years edited the Christian Guardian, was a delegate to the British confer- 
ence in 1832-36, and 1840; appointed in 1841 principal of Victoria college, Coburg, C. 
W.; chief superintendent of education for Upper Canada in 1844. In 1849, after visit- 
ing the United States and studying the public school system, he submitted a plan for 
organizing the common school system in Canada, which was adopted. He published a 
history of Canada and of the British United Empire Loyalists of America. He d. 1882, 

RYLANCE, JosrEPH HINE, D.D., b. England, 1826. He was educated at King’s coll., 
London; entered the church of England, and was for a time a curate in London; re- 
moved tothe U. S.; held charges in Cleveland and Chicago; and then became rector 
of St. Mark’s church, New York. He has published Preachers and Preaching (1862): 
Social Questions (1880); Topics for the Time (1882), etc. 

RYLAND, Joun, 1753-1825; b. England; was so precocious that he read the Psalms 
in Hebrew at 5 years of age, and the Greek Testament through before he was 9; preached 
at the age of 17 to the Baptist church at Northampton; assisted his father in his school, 
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1770-75; became pastor of the Northampton church in 1776, In 1792 he aided in the 
organization of the Baptist missionary society at Kettering; became pastor of the Broad- 
mead chapel and president of the Baptist college at Bristol in 1793, both of which posi- 
tions he held for 33 years. In 1815 he became secretary of the Baptist missionary 
society. 

RYLE, the Rt. Rev. JoHN CHARLES, D.D., an English divine, was b. at Macclesfield, 
May 16, 1806; educated at Eton and Oxford; was ordained in 1841. He was appointed 
first bishop of Liverpool in 1880. He has published expository works on the gospels 
and many tracts. 

RYMER, Tuomas, 1641-1713; b. England; educated at Cambridge, and called to the 
bar. He succeeded Shadwell as historiographer to William III. in 1692. He wrote 
a Short View of Tragedy (1693), in which he attacks Shakespeare. In 1694 appeared his 
translation of Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie. His only valuable 
work is the Federa, a collection of all the treaties of English with foreign sovereigns. 

t appeared in 20 volumes in 1704-35. ; 

RY OT (from the Arabic raaya, to pasture, to protect, to govern; hence, literally, the 

governed, a subject) is the vernacular term for a Hindu cultivator or peasant. 


RYOTWAR (literally, according to or with ryots) is the term applied to the revenue 
settlement which is made by the government officers in India with each actual cultivator 
of the soil for a given term—usually a twelvemonth—at a stipulated money-rent, with- 
out the intervention of a third party. This mode of assessment prevails chiefly, though 
not exclusively, in the Madras presidency. See H. H. Wilson, Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms (Lond. 1855). 

RYSBRACH, MicHaxz, a sculptor of considerable talent, b. at Antwerp in 1693. He 
settled in London in 1720, and executed numerous works there, in particular the monu- 
ments to sir Isaac Newton in Westminster abbey, and to the duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, a bronze equestrian statue of William III. for the city of Bristol, a colossal 
statue of George II. for the parade at Greenwich hospital ; a Hercules, and busts of 
many of the eminent poets, wits, and politicians of his time. Scheemakers, also a native 
of Antwerp, and Roubilliac, a Frenchman, were contemporaries and rivals of his, and 
shared with him most of the commissions for works of sculpture in England at the 
period. With Scheemakers was placed as a pupil Nollekens, who became so distin- 
guished for his busts, and as one of the founders of the English school of sculpture. 
Rysbrach died Jan. 8, 1770. 


RYSINGH, JoHN CLAUDE, was secretary of the chamber of commerce at Stock- 
holm, and in 1654 was sent out as vice-governor of the Swedish colony on the Delaware. 
He surprised and took possession of the Dutch fort Casimir, but the Dutch in 1655 
attacked New Sweden, and put an end to Swedish power in that region. 


RYSWICK, PEACE oF, a treaty concluded in 1697 at Ryswick, a Dutch village between 
Delft and the Hague, which was signed by France, England, and Spain on Gept. 20, 
and by Germany on Oct. 30. It put an end to the sanguinary contest in which England 
had been engaged with France. It has been often said that the only equivalent then 
received by England for all the treasure she had transmitted to the continent, and all 
the blood which had been shed there, was an acknowledgment of William’s title by the 
king of France; but it must not be forgot how much the allies were benefited by the 
check given to the gigantic power and overweening ambition of France. 


s 


S THE nineteenth letter in the English and other western alphabets (the eighteenth 
3 in the Latin), belongs to the dental series, and marks the fundamental sound of 

the hissing or sibilant group, 8, 2, sh, za. The Sanskrit has characters for three hiss- 
ing or s-sounds; the Shemitic languages had four (see ALPHABET). The Hebrew or Pheni- 
cian character, from which the modern s is derived, was called shin—i.e., tooth, and in 
its original form probably represented two or three teeth. The same character, with 
the presence or absence of a diacritic point, marked either s or sh. In England, s is 
used both for the sharp and flat sounds, as this, those = thoze. The nearness of the 
s-sound to tf is seen in the English loves = loveth, and in the phenomenon of lisping— 
yeth = yes. This seems to furnish the transition to the so frequent interchange of the 
High-Ger. s for the Low-Ger. ¢, as in Ger. wasser= water; Ger. fuss = foot. Comp. 
Gr. thalassa = thalatta. The substitution of » for s is noticed under R. In such 
cases as melt, compared with smelt; pike, with spike, lick, with sleek; Ger. niesen, with 
Eng. sneeze; Eng. snow, Goth. snaivs, with Lat. niz (gen. niv-is); Gr. mikros, with 
smikros; short, A.-S. sceort, with curt—it is difficult to say whether the form with, or 
that without the sis the older. Grimm considers s as the remnant of an old prefixed 
particle (as, vs, us), having, perhaps, the force of ex in Lat. eropto, I wish greatly; or u? 
in Ger. wrklein, very small. An initial s before a vowel in Lat. corresponds to Gr. /; 
comp. Lat. subd, sex, sal (salt), with Gr. hypo, hex, hails. In Greek and Latin, s was pro- 
nounced feebly at the end of words, and still more so between two vowels. It thus fre- 
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quently disappeared in these positions, and this was one of the chief sources of the 
irregularities in the declensions and conjugations, which had originally been formed on 
a uniform system (see INFLECTIONS.) The dropping of s is one of the ways in which 
the forms of modern French words have become so degraded; compare Lat, magister, 
old Fr. mazstre, modern Fr. maitre; presbyter, prestre, prétre. Even where still written, 
final s in French is mostly silent—e.g., vos, les. 


SAAD-ED-DIN, a Turkish historian, was b. in 1536, and died at Constantinople in 
1599. His history, entitled the Taj-al-Tuarikh (the crown of histories), a work held in 
high estimation by scholars, gives a general account of the Ottoman empire from its 
commencement in 1299 till 1520; it has never been printed, but MS. copies of it are 
found in most of the great libraries of Europe, and an inaccurate translation into Italian 
was published in 1646-52. Saad-ed-din also wrote the Seliém-Nameh, or history of Selim 
I., which is chiefly a collection of anecdotes regarding that prince. 


SAA’DI, SuErk Mostra ep-D1n. See Sant. 


SAADIA BEN JOSEPH, 892-942; b. Fayim, Egypt; was a distinguished Jewish 
philosopher and poet; an instructor in the school of Sura in Babylonia in 928. He wrote 
in Hebrew and Arabic; published poems on the history and laws of the Jews, a transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch into Arabic, and a treatise on Religions and Doctrines, which was 
translated into Hebrew under the title of Hmunoth Vedebdth. 


SAA’LE, a river of Germany, distinguished from other and smaller rivers of the same 
name as the Saxon or Thuringian Saale, rises on the western slope of the Fichtelgebirge 
(Bavaria), and flowing northward through several minor states, and finally across the 
Prussian province of Saxony, falls into the Elbe, about 25 m. above Magdeburg, after a 
course of 210 miles. Itis navigable only within the Prussian dominions. 

SAAR’BRUCKEN, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, on the Saar, 39 m. s.s.e. of Treves. It is 
the seat of an active industry, of which coal-mining, spinning, and the manufacture of 
woolen and linen fabrics, and of hardware are among the principal branches. Pop. ’95, 
17,081. It was at Saarbriicken that the French and German armies first met in the war 
of 1870-71. 

SAAR’DAM. See ZAANDAM. 


SAARLOU'IS, a t.of Rhenish Prussia, 31 m. s.e..from Treves, and between four and 
five m. from the frontier of France. It stands on the left bank of the Saar, a branch of 
the Moselle, and is a place of some strength, being walled, and containing several forts. 
It is of considerable importance as a border fortress. There are manufactures of fire- 
arms and leather in the town, and lead and iron mines in the neighborhood. ‘There are 
also wire-works. Saarlouis was long in the possession of France, and was fortified by 
Vauban in the reign of Louis XIV. The congress of Vienna gave it to Prussia in 1815. 
Pop. 95, 7375. Saarlouis was the birthplace of Marshal Ney, and of the German Ad- 
miral Knorr. 

SAAZ, a t. of Bohemia on the Eger, 43 m.n.w. of Prague. Hops are largely culti- 
vated in the vicinity, and important corn markets are held. Pop. ’90, 13,234. 


SABADELL’, a commune of Spain, in Catalonia, 11 m. by railway w.n.w. of Barce- 
lona. It has risen into importance only within recent years, and it is now the Manches- 
ter of Catalonia. Woolen and cotton fabrics are the staple manufactures, and of the 
many factories in the town by far the greater number are engaged in these manufac- 
tures. Pop. ’87, 19,645. 


SABADILLA, CeBADILLA, or CEVADILLA, Asagrea officinahs, formerly L[Helonias offici- 
nalis, a Mexican plant of the natural order melanthacee, the seeds of which are employed 
in medicine, because of properties analogous to those of white hellebore (veratrum 
album). The plant has a bulbous root, and grows in tufts; the leaves are linear and 
grassy, about four ft. long, and not above a quarter of an inch broad; among them rises 
a round scape (leafless flower-stem), about six ft. high, bearing a very dense raceme, a 
foot and a half long, of small white flowers. ‘The seed-vessels are papery follicles, three 
together; the seeds one, two, or three in each follicle, two or three lines long, winged, 
and wrinkled. The powdered seeds have been known in medicine since the end of the 
16th century. On submitting them to chemical analysis, they are found to consist of 
fatty matter, two special organic acids, to which the names cevadic and veratrie acids 
have been given; of varieties of resin, yellow coloring matter, gum, and a highly poison- 
ous alkaloid named veratria in combination with gallic acid; and to these constituents a 
French chemist, Couerbe, has added a crystalline body named sabadilline. 

Notwithstanding its highly poisonous properties, Sabadilla is prescribed on many 
parts of the continent as a vermifuge in cases of tape-worm and ascarides, and it may be 
administered to an adult in 8 or 10 grain doses, mixed with a little sugar, and a few 
drops of oil of fennel. In the form of powder, it is sometimes applied to the head to 
destroy lice, but if the skin be broken, some other remedy should be selected, as absorp- 
tion to a dangerous extent might ensue. From its stimulating properties, 1t 1s usefully 
employed in the form of tincture (which, however, 1s not an officinal preparation) as an 
external application in chronic rheumatism and paralysis, and in cases of nervous palpi- 
tation. ’ . 

The active principle of Sabadilla, the veratria, in doses of 7, of a grain, gradually 
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increased, and taken thrice a day, has been found very efficacious in acute rheumatism; 
and applied in the form of ointment, it has been highly recommended in scrofulous dis- 
eases of the joints. When prescribed internally, its use should be at once suspended if 
the patient complain of pain in the throat or stomach, vomiting or diarrhea.—Similar 
qualities are said to exist in the seeds of veratrum sabadilla, a native of Mexico and the 
West Indies, and in some of the species of helonias, natives of the southern parts of North 
America. 


SABZ'ANS, the supposed descendants of one, two, or three Shebas mentioned in the 
Bible. Historically, the Sabgans appear chiefly as the inhabitants of Arabia Felix or 
Yemen (to the n. of the present Yemen), the principal city of which was called Saba, 
and the queen of which is said to have visited Solomon, attracted by the fame of his 
wisdom, Josephus, however (Ant. viii. 6, 5), makes her the queen of Ethiopia (Merde), 
and the modern Abyssinians claim her as their own. Her name, according to their tra- 
dition, was Makeda; and her visit to Jerusalem made her not only a proselyte to the 
religion of Solomon, but she became one of his wives, and had by him a son, Menilek, 
who afterward ruled Ethiopia (q.v.). The Arabs, on the other hand, called her Balkis, 
the earliest name that occurs of a Himyaritic queen; but there is no more historical value 
to be attached to this tradition than to the innumerable legends that have clustered round 
her name in connection with the great king. 

Numerous passages in Greek and Roman writers, as well as in the Bible, testify to 
the vast importance of these dwellers in Yemen as a wealthy, widely-extended, and 
enterprising people, of fine stature and noble bearing. Their chief greatness lay in their 
traffic, the principal articles of which consisted of gold and perfumes, spice, incense, and 
precious stones, a very small portion of which, however, was of home production, 
Yemen being only productive in corn, wine, and the like matters of ordinary consump- 
tion. But the fact was, that the Sabeeans held the key to India, and were the interme- 
diate factors between Egypt and Syria, which again spread the imported wares over 
Europe; and even when Ptolemy Philadelphus (274 B.c.) had established an Indian em- 
porium in Egypt, the Sabzeans still remained the sole monopolists of the Indian trade, 
being the only navigators who braved the perilous voyage. As in many other respects, 
they also resembled the Phenicians in this, that, instead of informing other people of 
their sources and the tracks of their ships, they told them the most preposterous tales 
about the countries they visited, and the fearful dangers they encountered; and in regard 
to most things, endeavored to impress upon the minds of their customers that what they 
sold them was, if artificial, their own manufacture—if natural products, home growth. 
Being the principal merchants of those things which the over-refined luxury of late clas. 
sical times considered as absolute necessities of life, they could not fail to gather enor- 
mous riches; e.g., in the 8dc. of the Roman empire, every pound of silk—a material 
enormous quantities of which were used—that came from Arabia was paid by a pound 
of silver, at times even of gold. As a natural consequence, the Sabeeans became luxuri- 
ous, effeminate, and idle. The pictures of them drawn by the classic writers are doubt- 
less exaggerated. The country itself, according to the reports of Greek writers, grew 
spice-wood to such an extent that its odor caused apoplexy among the inhabitants, and 
bad smells had to be used to counteract these over-potent influences. The meanest uten- 
sils in the houses of these merchant princes were—if we were to credit those writers— 
wrought in the most cunning fashion, and were of gold and silver; their vases were 
incrusted with gems, their firewood was cinnamon. ‘Their colonies must, in the nature 
of things, have extended over immense tracts of Asia—the Ethiopian Sabeans probably 
being one of the first foreign settlements; yet nothing beyond the vaguest conjectures 
can be given about them. Regarding their government, Dio Cassius informs us that 
they had a king, who never was allowed to leave his palace, and that the first child born, 
after the accession of a new king, into one of a certain number of noble families, was 
considered the heir-presumptive for the time being. Commerce had also done for them 
what it did for the Phenicians—it civilized them, and caused them to carry civilization 
further; and they stand out among the ancient semi-barbarous Arabs as a common- 
wealth of high culture. Respecting their religion, see ZABIsM. Their language is sup- 
posed to have been a Semitic (Arabic) dialect, which, however, is almost entirely lost to 
us now. Some tablets with Himyaritic inscriptions have been found, but their readings 
are not quite satisfactorily fixed as yet. See SHemitic LANGUAGES, ARABIA. 


SABBATH (Heb. shabbath, sabbathon, etc., from shabath, to rest; not from shud, to re- 
turn, or shebah, seven) designates the seventh day of the week, set aside, in the Old Testa- 
ment, as a period of cessation from work. Without entering into the question of its 
origin, i.e., whether it be an institution of pre-Mosaic times—either of ‘‘ paradise” or of 
‘‘heathenism’’—or whether it be purely Mosaic, we shall merely state that, according to 
our only available source, the Pentateuch, the division of the week (q.v.) into seven 
days appears at a very early period; but the celebration of the seventh day as a day con- 
secrated to Jehovah is first mentioned after the Exodus from Egypt, and seems to have 
preceded the Sinaitic legislation, which merely confirmed and invested it with the high- 
est authority. On the occasion of the manna (Ex. xvi. 23), the Sabbath and its solem- 
nity seem presupposed, and the ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath-day” of the Decalogue further 
seems to indicate its previous institution. There is no trace of its celebration in the 
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patriarchal times, although the Semitic traditions of the creation, and of the divine com- 
pletion of it on that day, had undoubtedly marked it early as a special day of sanctity 
among the Abrahamites. The significance that was super-added to it after the Exodus, 
i.e., that of being a remembrance of the freedom from bondage, makes it appear likely 
enough that its first legal promulgation dates, as a Talmudical tradition has it, from 
Marah, where Moses ‘‘ set them laws and rights” (Ex. xv. 25). While it thus on the one 
hand formed a sort of general human memento of the creation and the Creator of all 
things, as it is characterized in the first redaction of the commandments in Exodus, it 
became also, on the other hand, a national day of record of the bondage and the libera- 
tion from it, a notion prominently brought forward in the second recension of the Deca- 
logue (q.v.) (Deut. v. 15), and the ‘‘rest”’ that was inculcated for everybody—kindred, 
strangers, slaves, even animals—received a double meaning. It isin the latter sense 
also denominated a sign between Jehovah and the generations of Israel (Ex. xxxi. 18): 
a kind of badge of nationality, a token of the covenant between Jehovah and Israel for- 
ever (Ex. xxxi. 16, cf. Ezek. xx. 12, Neh. ix. 18, etc.). It is constantly mentioned 
together with institutions of the same peculiar nature; such as reverencing the sanctuary 
(Lev. xix. 30), celebrating the feasts of a national character (Hos. ii. 11), keeping the 
ordinances (Ezek. xlv. 17), ete. And in like manner it was made one of the first obliga- 
tions for proselytes, as one by which they were ‘‘ taking hold of the covenant” (Is. lvi. 
6). A few special cases only are furnished by the Pentateuch in explanation of the 
word ‘‘ work” used in the prohibition—lighting a fire, gathering sticks, going out of the 
camp for the purpose of gathering manna. The violation of this law of rest was, asa 
crime of high treason against Jehovah, punishable with death; yet cessation from labor 
was only the negative part of the celebration of the day, which is called, like the other 
festivals, a ‘‘ holy convocation.” It is difficult to decide now what precise meaning is 
to be attached to these words, as referring to the early periods of Israelitish history, 
particularly before the institution of the prophets or sacred orators had been fully 
developed. It may be conjectured that the convocation was a kind of general religious 
assembly, in which readings and some kind of exposition of the law formed the principal 
features; and there is indeed a tradition to that effect recorded in the Talmud. Some, 
however, suppose that it was a festive meeting in honor of Jehovah, and refer to Neh. 
vili. 9-18 for proof that such a celebration was consistent with Jewish notions of keep- 
ing days holy to the Lord. As a further celebration of the day, a special burnt-offering, 
consisting of two lambs of the first year, with the corresponding meat and drink offer- 
ing, besides the ordinary daily sacrifice, was instituted, and the shew-bread was renewed 
in the sanctuary. 

Thus far the Pentateuch on the Sabbath. Turning to the later biblical books of the 
times before the exile, we find casual references to it as a day of rest and joy, exalted 
over the other days of the week, and on which agricultural labors and all things con- 
nected with them, such as carrying loads, selling and buying, etc., ceased. No deeper 
signification seems to have been attached to it yet. Although both Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel single it out especially, in common with monotheism and the laws of morality, 
yet they both rest satisfied with the inculcation of its outward observance, which seems 
occasionally to have fallen into entire disuse. With the return from the exile, however, 
a new. phase was inaugurated. It is well known how energetically Nehemiah carried 
out his reformation, or rather the restoration of the primitive laws, as in other respects 
so with regard to the Sabbath; how he “‘testified”’ against those who were treading 
wine-presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses, etc., and further, 
against those ‘‘men of Tyre” who brought ‘‘all manner of ware, and sold on the Sab- 
bath unto the children of Judah and in Jerusalem.” It is by profaning the Sabbath, he 
urges, that their fathers have caused all the evil and wrath that befell the nation and the 
city. He had the gates shut from Friday evening to Saturday night, and drove away 
those merchants who still kept lodging outside, by threats of ‘‘laying hands on them.” 

What Nehemiah had reinstituted seems to have been most rigorously upheld, and in 
many cases made more binding even than he ever intended it, or, at all events, than the 
originally promulgated form of his words would seem to imply at first sight. With 
respect to the Sabbath in particular, we find it not more than 100 years afterward kept 
with such severity that the people would not even stir in defense of the city of Jeru- 
salem, stormed by the soldiers of Ptolemy I. on that day. Later still, those who had 
fled into caves to escape the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes allowed themselves to 
be butchered wholesale, nay, burned alive, without any attempt at flight or resistance; 
‘‘ because they made a conscience to help themselves for the honor of the most sacred 
day” (2 Macc. vi. 11). It was only in consequence of these horrible catastrophes, and in, 
consideration of the probability of the enemy’s always choosing the hallowed day for his 
attacks, and thus gradually rooting out the nation, that fighting in self-defense was 
allowed; although it appears the enemy was not to be disturbed in his siege works. Yet 
this relaxation in favor of the defensive appears again to have been abrogated through 
the influence of the fanatical Chassidaic party. Both Pompey and Herod, it would 
seem, took advantage of the Sabbath for the preparation of the storm on Jerusalem, 
relying—and successfully—on the strict observance of that day by their antagonists. 
The incessant tribulations, however, that followed almost without interruption till the 
final destruction of the Jewish empire, together with the influence of new schools and 
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views, wrought an immense change. Shammai himself, the austere interpreter of tlL- 
law, and the so-called antagonist of the milder Hillel, pronounced not only the defensive 
but the offensive legal and righteous (Sabb. xix. a): as, indeed, in his days, human life 
was placed, under all circumstances whatsoever, higher than any divine or human pre- 
cept about the Sabbath. ‘‘ The law,” it is said with regard to the Sabbath, was given, 
according to the Scriptures, like other laws, “that man should live by them,” not that he 
should die through them” (Tos. Shab. xvi. 5). That Joshua had never stopped in his 
sieges on the Sabbath was not considered so weighty an argument as the dire and immi- 
nent necessity that forced itself upon the military and spiritual leaders of the people, of 
preserving at all hazards a remnant at least of the fast perishing nation, 

It was probably after the exile that the first attempts at legally fixing, or rather 
‘‘ fencing about,” the divine ordinance in a minute and rigorous manner, were made. 
As we have seen before, no special definition of the ‘‘ work” prohibited—save in a few 
instances—is to be found in the Old Testament. Whether it was the ‘‘men of the great 
synagogue,” or the later schools, that promulgated the special precepts and prohibitions 
—part of which were traced to the legislation on Sinai itself (oral law)—is difficult to 
decide. The Mishna only enumerates thirty-nine principal (‘‘father-’) works, each of 
which, again, carries a certain number of minor (‘‘ begotten”) works with it, which are 
strictly forbidden on the Sabbath. A certain portion of these inhibitions and prohibi- 
tions refers to work connected with agriculture and the chase; another to domestic 
labors generally performed by women (such as spinning, sewing, etc.); another again to 
trades (of builders, mechanics, laborers, etc.) and the like. One of the most harassing 
of precepts, and one which had at last to be amended by a number of new enactments, 
was the prohibition of moving things from one place into another (from public to private 
localities, and vice versé). The minor prohibitions referred chiefly to things which might 
easily ‘“‘lead” to the violation of the Sabbath, such as riding on horseback, climbing 
trees, etc. The ‘‘Sabbath-day’s journey,” or prohibition, based on Ex. xvi. 29, of walk- 
ing more than the supposed utmost space between the ark and the extreme end of the 
camp, seems to belong, in the Mishnaic form at least, to the Roman times; the mul 
to which it was limited, and which contains the requisite 2,000 yards, being a Roman 
measure, 

However it is to be reconciled with the well-known narrative of Christ’s healing on 
the Sabbath-day, contained in the New Testament, there is absolutely no doubt about 
the fact that, according to the so-called Pharisaical code—i.e., the oral law, the high- 
est and absolute authority of Judaism—the safety of life and limb utterly overrules not 
only the Sabbath, but even the day of Atonement itself, It is only certain smaller alle- 
viations of momentary pain, such as could not by any chance place the patient in the 
slightest danger, about which we find some kind of casuistical discussions. Practically 
—that is, according to the final enactment (see Maimonides Yad Chasaka)—it is not only 
the regard to life, but to the health and well-being of the patient, that sets all Sabbatical 
prohibitions at nought. The law of ‘‘rest,’ according to the Talmud, applies no more 
to the case of the sick or those anyhow endangered, than it did with regard to the temt 
ple, and all the ‘‘ work” therein, which, indeed, was much heavier on Sabbath and feast 
days than at other times. Another difficulty is found in the words in which Chrits 
refers to the beast that is to be taken out of a pit on a Sabbath; the Jewish law ordain- 
ing, in reality, that it should be aided in its own efforts, if it endeavored to get out by 
itself; if it did not succeed, it should be left there, food being let down to it, until the 
end of the Sabbath (Luke xiv.; Matt. xii. 11; Sabb. 128 b). Could it be that the com-’ 
mon people (the Hediots or Idiots—i. e., the untutored in the law) were ignorant of the 
real scope and purport of the ‘‘ Pharisaical” code, and that the argument was directed 
against their crude notions, as directly opposed to the law as established?—But on this 
we must not enlarge here. It is also impossible to enter into any of the various ancient 
and modern ways of looking at the Sabbath in an allegorical and symbolical light, e.g., 
its being connected by Philo and his school with the planets, the spheres, the number 
seven, and the like mystical notions. Nor can we follow here those speculations which 
make out a close parallel between the divine work and rest and human work and rest; 
and show how well-rounded and entire time itself appears when shaped into a week after 
the model of the six days of creation, and how man’s life is, through it, conformed to 
that of his Creator. 

There can be no doubt about 1ts meaning in the Old Testament. It is intended as a 
principal testimony of faith in the Creator of the universe. Hence its supreme impor- 
tance. ‘Though the threatened punishments for Sabbath-breakers never seem to have 
been carried out to the full during the times of the established commonwealth, in the 
scheme of Judaism it was placed on a par with the entire body of the law. He who 
transgresses the Sabbath is considered legally, according to Maimonides, as one who has 
set the whole law at defiance, and is to be looked upon in every respect as like a ‘‘ wor- 
shiper of stars’”’—i.e., a heathen. ; 

Regarding the development of the positive side of the Sabbatical observance, w 
have to mention first, that in conformity with the precept making it a day of “‘holy 
assembly,” the synagogue (irrespective of the temple-service, its special sacrifices, 
prayers, and psalms for the day), assembled the faithful on that day within its precincts 
in every town and hamlet in and out of Palestine before and after the final exile. A 
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certain portion of the Pentateuch, to which afterward was added a prophetical pericope, 
the Haftarah, was read, translated into the vernacular, and expounded homiletically. 
Special prayers and psalms, in addition to the ordinary slightly-modified service, with 
special reference to the sanctity of the Sabbath, were said and sung, and the rest of the 
day was devoted to pious meditation, study in the law, and to serenity and joyfulness. 
Respecting this last point, it must be borne in mind that the day is distinctly called a 
day of joy and delight (e.g., cf. Ps. xcii., Is. lviii. 18, Hos. ii. 11, 18, etc.—the words in 
Is. translated in the authorized version by ‘‘by doing thy pleasure,” in reality mean 
‘“‘doing thy work;” the Hebrew word in this passage exactly corresponding to our 
“affairs,” ‘‘business”’). A variety of minor regulations referring to bodily indulgences 
on that day, abundantly prove—if further proof were needed—its recognized character 
as a ‘‘feast-day”’ in the natural and general sense of the term, in Judaism. It was to be 
honored by the wearing of finer garments, by three special meals of the best cheer the 
house could afford (fish, meat, etc.); and it was considered a particularly meritorious 
thing on the part of the master of the house to busy himself personally as much as possi- 
ble with the furnishing of the viands, nay, the fetching of the very wood for the cooking, 
so as to do as much honor to the ‘‘bride Sabbath” as in him lay. Wine, if the means of 
the individual would anyhow allow it, was to crown the repast, special blessings being duly 
pronounced over it with reference to the holy day, both at its coming in and at its going 
out. From the circle of the family, this custom of welcoming, as it were, the Sabbath, 
and taking leave of it, with the cup of blessing, with lights, and with spice, found its 
way at an early period into the synagogue, on account of those strangers who, having to 
stop on their journey during the twenty-four hours, were often lodged and fed in or 
near the synagogue, and on whose behalf the blessing had to be pronounced generally. 
Fasting, mourning, mortification of all and every kind, even special supplicatory 
prayers, are strictly prohibited; but, on the contrary, the number of ‘‘a hundred bene- 
dictions,” said at all varieties of enjoyments of the senses, are to be completed on the 
Sabbath, were it even by eating different kinds of fruit, smelling different spices, etc. 
Those who study hard during the week are to relax somewhat on that day, while those 
bent on business all week may indulge more freely in their readings; even school 
children are to be released from hard lessons on that day. Nay, the Friday itself par- 
ticipated in a manner in the solemnity of the Sabbath. Its very name was sunk in ‘‘eve 
of Sabbath.” At an early hourin the afternoon trumpets were blown from the steps of 
the temple in Jerusalem; and certain shops, the stopping of whose business required 
some time, began to close. Again and again the trumpets resounded at certain inter- 
vals, and other trades ceased, as, indeed, nothing might even be begun on Friday which 
could not be finished or stopped at the end of that day: walking also was restricted to a 
certain extent on Friday, and judgment over life and death was entirely suspended. At 
last, when the sun disappeared from the horizon—irrespective of the situation of the 
place, whence a difference arose between the beginning of the Sabbath among the 
dwellers in valleys or on elevations—the hallowed period commenced, and lasted until 
three stars were visible in the following evening. 

The original formulas, much enlarged in later times, as far as they are to be traced 
now, of the introductory benediction, as well as the valedictory prayer, both of which 
we subjoin, show the character and scope of the day in Judaism so fully, that they may 
stand instead of any further explanation of our own. 

1. (Kiddush.) ‘‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king of the universe, who hath 
sanctified us by his laws, and hath made us participate in his grace, and hath, in his 
love and in his mercy, given us the Sabbath, as a remembrance of the creation, as the 
first day of holy convocations, and in memory of the redemption from Egypt; for 
thou hast chosen us and sanctified us from all peoples, and hast given unto us thy holy 
Sabbath in love and in grace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who sanctifieth the Sabbath.”’ 

2. (Habdalah.) ‘‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king of the universe, who 
divided between holy and unholy, between light and darkness, between Israel and the 
peoples, between the Sabbath and the six days of creation. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who divideth between holy and unholy.” : 

The same character of cheerfulness, of happy rest from the toil and turmoil of the 
world’s business; of quiet and peaceful ‘‘ return into one’s self;” of joyous communion 
with friends and kindred over good cheer—in short, of mental and bodily relaxation and 
recreation that strengthens, braces, pacifies, and maketh the heart glad, while the sublime 
ideas which it symbolizes are recalled to the memory at every step and turn—seems to have 
prevailed at all times, down to our own, among the Jews. Whatever difference there 
may be in the peculiar customs respecting the Sabbath among some of the recent sects 
among them, e.g., the Karaites, the Chassidim, etc. (see JEWISH SECTS), they chiefly 
refer to the liturgy (with the one vital exception that the Karaites entirely abstain from 
the use of light and fire during the whole of the twenty-four hours), and to some minor 
points, upon which we cannot dwell here. It is also unnecessary here to gointo the spe. 
cial ‘‘ superior” or ‘‘mourning” Sabbaths during the year, i.e., those that precede or fol- 
low certain festivals or days of humiliation, or such as formerly inaugurated new aca- 
demical semestres (Kallah), and the like. Suffice it to reiterate that in every class, every 
age, and every variety of Jews, from first to last, the Sabbath has been absolutely a day 
of joy and happiness, nay, of dancing, of singing, of eating and drinking, and of luxury. 
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The ‘‘luxus Sabbatarius” of Sidonius Apollinarius has indeed been a reproach. to them, 
as was their supposed over-indulgence in laziness. The thinking minds were, according 
to Philo and others, more than ever busy on that day with those sacred mysteries of God’s 
revelation to man and _ his miraculous workings on behalf of the ‘‘ chosen” nation; others’ 
hearts were lifted up by prayers, by readings, by earnest exhortations, and by pleasing 
and instructive homiletics. A dark, fanatical, self-torturing spirit is as foreign to the 
Jewish Sabbath (which is prolonged as far as possible) as it is foreign to the Mosaic and 
post-Mosaic legislation, its written and oral laws in general. 

The benefits of the institution itself for the individual are, after what we have said of 
its practice, too self-evident to require further comment. How it connected, on the one 
hand, the human being with the divine Creator, and, on the other, with his fellow-crea- 
tures, brother and stranger, children and slaves, nay, the very beast of burden, the ox 
and the ass—how, ever recurring, it inculcated with irresistible force pious reverence, 
fear, and love of God, the sole master of all things—man’s time and property included— 
good-will to all things created, and the absolute equality of all men—need not be urged 
here. Proudhon has recently treated on it from the national-economy point of view, and 
he has come to the conclusion that the proportion of the six days of work to the one of 
judicious rest is one of manifest wisdom, and of great blessing to man. 

It is necessary here to say a few words with reference to the notion that the Sabbath, 
i.e., the celebration of the seventh day as a day of rest, is an institution common to all 
or most of the civilized nations of antiquity (Assyrians, Arabs, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans), from whom Moses has also been charged with having borrowed it. There ig 
no more truth in these statements than there is in the often repeated assertion of an 
ancient Sabbath among the aboriginal savages. The dicta of Philo and Josephus, to the 
effect that there was no city, either Hellenic or barbarian, and not a single people, to 
which the custom of the Sabbath had not penetrated, have absurdly enough been taken 
by some as a proof that the Jews borrowed the custom. Ifthe number seven [six and 
one] is one to which a peculiar significance attached at avery early period, in connec- 
tion with the calendar (compare the seven worlds, the seven continents, the seven seas, 
etc., of the Indian cosmogony), and if the weekly cycle of seven days which goes back to 
the ante-Mosaic period (see Gen. xxix. 27, seg.,; vii. 4, 10; viii. 10, 12, etc.), is, probably, 
the common property of the Semitic races; yet there is a mighty difference between 
counting time by seven (the ancient Egyptians had, in fact, a ten days’ previous to a 
seven days’ cycle), and making the seventh day a ‘‘ day of rest and holy convocation,” 
‘with reference to the national life of Israel. There is no special sanctity found attached 
to the day either with the Egyptians or with the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, who sacrificed 
ou that day in black garments, in a hexagonal black temple, an old bull to Saturn: 
exactly as they sacrificed a boy on another day of the week, sacred to the planet Jupiter. 
As for the Greeks, the only authenticated passage we find with reference to the subject, 
is Hesiod’s (Op. et D. 770, etc.) reference to the seventh day of the month, sacred to 
Apollo as other days were sacred to other gods. Other verses quoted by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Eusebius, as from Homer and Hesiod, are proved to be spurious Judo- 
Hellenic fabrications. The Roman calendar knows absolutely nothing of a hallowed 
seventh day. 

Thus much on the Sabbath under the ‘‘ old dispensation.” We have still to consider 
it in relation to the Christian church, and to trace the progress of opinion and practice 
in regard to the observance of the first day of the week, which in this country is fre- 
quently styled the Sabbath, or, more definitely, the Christian Sabbath. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that all the discourses of Jesus were addressed to 
Jewish hearers, subject, like himself to the Mosaic law. That he is nowhere recorded 
to have enjoined the observance of the Sabbath has by some been thought signifi- 
cant, but seems to have been natural enough in a case where those he addressed, so far 
from neglecting the duty, were superstitiously scrupulous in its performance. What 
his hearers needed and received was the lesson that, the Sabbath having been intended 
for human benefit, the duty of observing it ought to give way before the higher duty of 
effecting that purpose, when the two were in conflict; and that trivial acts demanding 
no exertion were not to be confounded with that real and exhausting labor which was 
the thing truly forbidden. (Matt. xii. 1-14; Mark ii. 238-28; iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11: cf. 
Hosea vi. 6; Psal. 1.. 8-14; li. 16,17; Is. i. 10-17; Jer. vi. 19, 20; vii. 21-23; 1 Sam. 
xxi. 6.) Some have thought that by making clay on a Sabbath to anoint the eyes of a 
blind man, and by ordering an invalid, when cured, to carry home his bed on another 
Sabbath, he designed to intimate, if not the present abolition of the Sabbath, at least its 
approaching end. But others look upon the former of these acts as much too trivial to 
be confounded with ‘‘servile work,” and the latter as an exceptional case within the 
scope of the principle above stated. On no occasion does he appear to have sanctioned 
the performance of real work on the seventh day, unless it was demanded by some higher 
duty than that of bodily rest. 

For several years after the death of Jesus the church included none but Jews, and 
by these the Sabbath and other Mosiac rites continued to be observed as before. It was 
not till Peter’s visit to the centurian Cornelius (41 a.p.) that the gospel began to be 
preached to the Gentiles; and when the apostles and elders met at Jerusalem to consider 
what was to be done with the Gentile brethren, it was decided that no Mosaic burden 
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should be laid upon them beyond abstinence from certain practices, of which working 
on the Sabbath is not one (Acts xv. 23-29). Nevertheless, the Judaizing party continued 
in various places to demand more or less conformity to the law on the part of the Gen- 
tile converts. This party was strenuously withstood by Paul (q.v.), in whose epistles 
the dispute is a subject that frequently recurs. From his letters to the churches of 
Rome, Galatia, and Colosse, which contained both Jews and Gentiles, we learn that, 
while the Jews wished the Gentiles to observe the Sabbaths prescribed in the law, the 
Gentiles were prone to treat the observance of Jewish ceremonies with contempt. Upon 
both parties the apostle enjoins mutual forbearance and respect; forbidding the Jew, 
who esteemed one day above another, to disturb the Gentile, who esteemed every day 
alike, and ordering the Gentile to refrain from contemning the observances conscien- 
tiously performed by his weaker brother the Jew (Rom. xiv.; Col. ii. 11-17). That he 
never taught the Jewish Christians to abandon the observance of the law, but, on the 
contrary, continued to the end to observe it himseif—as appears from Acts xxv. 8, 
XxXviil, 17; Philip. iii. 6é—are facts of which different explanations have been given by 
theologians; some thinking that the law continued binding on the Jews, whether Chris- 
tians or not, so long as the temple stood; while most are of opinion that conformity to 
the rooted notions and habits of that people was tolerated for a time, in order that the 
diffusion of the gospel might not be impeded among them. In the eastern churches, 
where the proportion of Jews was greater than in the west, the Sabbath continued to be 
observed till the 5th c., when we lose sight of the Ebionites (q.v.) a sect of Judaizers 
such as Paul withstood—and of the more moderate Ebionitic Nazarenes, who, though 
they conceived it to be their own duty to circumcise, keep the fabbath, etc., had no 
desire to impose the peculiarities of Judaism on the Gentile Caristians. Down to the 
present time, however, Sabbath-keeping and various other Jewish rites continue to be 
practiced along with Christian observances by the Christians of Abyssinia, whose ances- 
tors, it is probable, derived them either (as a tradition among them indicates) from mis- 
sionaries of the Alexandrian church, of which many members were Jews, or from 
expatriated Hebrews who scttled in Abyssinia at some muah earlier date. In other 
countries, also, many of the Gentile Christians seem to have anciently observed the Sab- 
bath, if not by resting the whole day from work, at least by attending on it the religiou- 
meetings of their sabbatizing Jewish brethren. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the observance of Saturday, the day of rest prescribed ta 
the Jews, and to which exclusively the name of the Sabbath day was anciently applied, 
and still continues to be given by every nation but our own and its offshoots. At what 
date the Sunday or first day of the week began to be generally used by Christians as 
a stated time for religious meetings, we have uo definite information either in the New 
Testament or in the writings of the fathers of the church (q.v.). By none of the fathers 
before the 4th c. is it identified with the Sabbath, nor is the duty of observing it grounded 
by them either on the fourth commandment, or on the precept or example of Jesus or 
his apostles, or on an ante-Mosaic Sabbath law promulgated to mankind at the creation 
and continuing in force after the coming of Christ. To the reality of such a law—which 
many modern Christians have deduced from Gen. ii. 2, 3; iv. 3; vii. 4, 10; viii. 4, 10-12; 
xxix. 27; 1. 10; Ex. xvi. 4-30, and which some (as bishop Horsley, Serm. 22) regard as 
an indispensable basis for a Christian Sabbath—it has been objected that the attention 
of the Gentile converts, who must be supposed to have been ignorant of the law 1n ques- 
tion, is nowhere found in Scripture to have been directed to it by Paul; that his declara- 
tions of their freedom from the observance of days are so general as to apply to every 
law on that subject, whensoever enacted; that consequently he must either have been 
unacquainted with a eeeg law, or (if not) have regarded it as obsolete under the 
new dispensation; and lastly, that the fathers, had they known such a law, would have 
mentioned it in their writings, instead of vindicating (as Justin, for instance, does in 
his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew) the neglect of Sabbath-keeping by Gentile Christians, 
on the ground that the Sabbath began with Moses and was not observed by the patri- 
archs. By none of the fathers is any Sabbath-law whatever represented as being in 
force among the Gentiles, 

On what grounds, then, did the Christians observe the first day of the week asa time 
for religious assemblies?—and how and when did the custom of so distinguishing it 
begin? To these questions very different answers have been given. According to 
some theologians apostolic precept or example is the only conceivable origin of a cus 
tom apparently so general as well as early; and of such example, at ieast, they find evi: 
dence:in John xx./19; 26:\ Acts ii} 1;>xx. 6,7; 1:Cor. xvi. 1, 2; and Rev..i. 10.‘ But 
others, doubting or denying the conclusiveness of this scriptural proof, conceive that an 
adequate explanation may be found in the circumstances of the primitive church. That 
the desire which naturally actuates the members of every new and unpopular religious 
gect to meet frequently for worship, instruction, and mutual encouragement might very 
soon lead to the fixing of stated days for that purpose, may be assumed as self-evident; 
that a weekly day should be chosen would be a natural result of the Jewish habits of 
the earliest Christians; and that the day on which their Lord had risen victorious from 
the grave should be thought fittest for this weekly festival is precisely what was to be 
expected in their circumstances. But the resurrection of Jesus is by no means the only 
reason assigned by the fathers for the honar which they paid to the Sunday. By Justin 
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(see JustTINus), in whose Apology for the Christians to Antoninus Pius, ss. 87-89, written 
between 188 and 150 a.p., the earliest undoubted mention of Sunday meetings in the 
works of the fathers occurs, several reasons for holding them then are assigned—the 
first being that on this day of the week the world and light were created; and the 
second being the resurrection of Christ. ‘‘ We, all of us,” says he, ‘‘assemble together 
on Sunday, because it is the first day in which God changed darkness and matter, and 
made the world. On the same day, also, Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead; 
for he was crucified on the day before that of Saturn; and on the day after that of 
Saturn, which is that of the sun, he appeared to his apostles and disciples, and taught 
them what we now submit to your consideration.” To these reasons, Origen (Seventh 
Hom. on Hxod.) adds the fact that manna was first given to the Israelites on a Sunday; 
while subsequent writers adduce various other events, either recorded, or by them 
imagined to have occurred on that day. In arguing with Trypho, Justin opposes 
Sabbath-keeping by Christians, on grounds which would have been retorted by the Jew 
as condemning equally the observance of a first-day Sabbath, had the Sunday at that 
time been regarded as the Sabbath: from which fact and the circumstance that in his 
Apology already spoken of, where he professes to give the emperor Antoninus a full 
account of the observance of the day, no mention is made of rest from labor as a part 
of that observance, the inference has been drawn that, except during the time of divine 
service, the Christians in this father’s age thought it lawful to follow, and actually did 
follow, their wordly pursuits on the Sunday. It is true that by Tertullian, who wrote 
in the latter half of the 2d c., the Christians are described as ‘‘ putting off even their 
business on the Lord’s day, lest they might give place to the devil” (De Orat. c. 28); an 
indication, in Neander’s opinion (Church Hist. i. 409, Bohn’s ed.), that now the Jewish 
law of the Sabbath had begun to be applied to the Lord’s day. But the soundness of 
this interpretation has been questioned—Dr. Hessey, for instance (Bampton Lectures, 1860, 
p. 63), stating that he can find in it ‘‘ nothing Sabbatarian—nothing, in fact, more than 
I should have expected, considering that the church had now become somewhat settled 
—that, rather than that the duties peculiar to the Lord’s day should be neglected, . 
wordly business was put off to another day.” But whatever may have been the opinion 
and practice of these early Christians in regard to cessation from labor on the Sunday, 
unquestionably the first law, either ecclesiastical or civil, by which the sabbatical observ- 
ance of that day is known to have been ordained, is the edict of Constantine, 321 A.D., 
of which the following is a translation: ‘‘ Let all judges, inhabitants of the cities, 
and artificers rest on the venerable Sunday. But in the country husbandmen may 
freely and lawfully apply to the business of agriculture; since it often happens that the 
sowing of corn and planting of vines cannot be so advantageously performed on any 
other day; lest, by neglecting the opportunity, they should lose the benefits which the 
divine bounty bestows on us” (Cod. iii. 12, 3). Before this time, such of the Christian 
writers as had endeavored, by a mystical style of interpretation, to turn the Mosaic cere- 
monies to account as sources of moral and religious instruction, had, probably in imitation 
of Philo (q.v.) (Works, iii. 265, Bohn’s ed.), spiritualized the law of the Sabbath to the effect 
of representing it as a mystical prohibition to the Christian of evil works during all the 
days of his life, and a prefiguration of the spiritual repose and enjoyment which is his 
portion both in this world and in the next. But in addition to this significance, there 
now began to be discovered in the Old Testament, foreshadowings of the new Sunday- 
Sabbath; and Eusebius (q.v.), bishop of Ceesarea, the friend and biographer of Constan- 
tine, was able to descry in Ps. xlvi. 5, and lix 16, prophetic allusions to the morning 
assemblies of Christians on Sundays for worship, and in Psal. xxii. 29, a prefiguration 
of the weekly celebration of the Lord’s-supper on that day. Applying Ps. xcil. to the 
first day of the week, the same writer says that ‘‘the word, by the new covenant, trans- 
lated and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the morning light, and gave us the 
symbol of true rest—viz., the saving Lord’s day, the first of the light,” etc. From other 
passages in Eusebius and subsequent writers, it is plain that they meant, not that this 
transference had been formally ordained by Christ (of which there is no trace in Scrip- 
ture), but that by rising from the tomb on the first day of the week he had made that 
day more illustrious than the Sabbath, and more worthy to be celebrated by the holding 
ef Christian assemblies for worship than the Sabbath was to be similarly honored by the 
Jews. About the end of the 4th c. Chrysostom is found similarly expounding Gen. Hi. 
8, which, in his opinion, shows that already from the beginning God offered us instruc. 
tion typically, teaching us to dedicate and separate the one day in the circle of the week 
wholly to employment in things spiritual—thus (as his translator observes) making the 
Sabbath a type of the Lord’s day, and rest from bodily, of rest ¢m spiritual work. (Li 
brary of the Kathers, ix. 209.) 

It was a natural result of Constantine’s law, backed by such interpretations of the 
Old Testament as these, that in the words of Dr. Hessey, ‘‘a new era in the history of 
the Lord’s day now commenced; tendencies toward sabbatarianism or confusion of the 
Christian with the Jewish institution beginning to manifest themselves. These, however, 
were slight until the end of the 5th c., and are traceable chiefly to and in the civil legis- 
lation of the period. Afterward they developed themselves more decidedly; sabbatari- 
anism became at length systematized, in one of its phases, in the ante-reformation church 
both in England and on the continent by the later schoolmen, probably in their desire to 
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lay down exact rules for consciences, and under a fancied necessity of urging the pre- 
cedent of Jewish enactments in support of Christian holy-days” (p. 20). But it was not 
till the year 538 that abstinence from agricultural labor on Sunday was recommended, 
rather than enjoined, by an ecclesiastical authority (the third council of Orleans), and 
this expressly ‘‘that the people might have more leisure to go to church and say their 
prayers;” nor was it till about the end of the 9th c. that the emperor Leo, ‘‘ the philoso- 
pher,” repealed the exemption which it enjoyed under the edict of Constantine (Leo. 
Const, 54). And now the Lord’s Day being thoroughly established by law as a Sabbath, 
the fourth commandment would more than ever be employed by the clergy as a means 
of persuading to its observance. The entire decalogue, indeed, has long been used by 
them as a convenient summary of human duty; and by the later schoolmen it came to 
be represented as, to a certain extent—i.e., so far as it coincided with the law of nature 
—actually obligatory on Christians. This theory of its binding force and the notion of 
the holiness of days were vigorously opposed by Luther and the other reformers, who 
denounced also the excessive multiplication of festivals, and proclaimed that the pardon 
of sin was not to be secured by their observance, or otherwise than by faith in Christ. 
(See Luther’s Larger Catechism; the Augsburg Confession, 1580, c. vii.; Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, b. ii. ch. viii. ss. 28-34; and his other writings on the subject, collected by R. Cox 
in The Whole Doctrine of Calvin about the Sabbath and the Lord's Day, Edin. 1860). But 
while condemning everything which they viewed as abuses and corruptions, the reform- 
ers never ceased to acknowledge the manifold utility and high importance of the Sunday 
as a day of rest, worship, and decorous enjoyment. Like the later fathers and the 
schoolmen also, they recognized in the fourth commandment a useful means of instruc- 


tion and exhortation; but, as we have said, they utterly rejected it asalaw. ‘‘ The ten 
commandments,” says Luther, ‘‘do not apply to us Gentiles and Christians, but only to 
the Jews.” (On the Ten Commandments). ‘* A law,” says Grotius, ‘‘ obliges only those 


to whom it is given; and to whom the Mosaic law is given, itself declares: ‘ Hear, O 
Israel.’” (De Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. i. c. i. s. 16). He quotes also Deut. iv. 7, and Ps. 
exlvii. 19, 20. This is not antinomianism (q.v.): the reformers acknowledged their sub- 
jection not only to the more perfect law of Christ, but to that universal and perpetual 
law which Paul (Rom. ii. 14) speaks of as the light to the Gentiles of old, who, ‘‘not 
having the law, were a law unto themselves, showing the work of the law written in 
their hearts.” See Erxrcs. 

The distinction, however, between Moses as a lawgiver and Moses as a teacher, was 
one very apt to be overlooked by the multitude and disregarded in popular discourses by 
the clergy themselves. In England where the writings of the reformers were less studied 
than in Germany, the response after the fourth commandment in the liturgy (where the 
decalogue, adapted to general use by the omission of the words addressing it to the Jews, 
was inserted in 1552), ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law,” must have greatly tended to instil the belief that this commandment imposed on 
them the duty of keeping, not a mystical, but a literal Sabbath. Accordingly, in the 
reign of Elizabeth it occurred to many conscientious and independent thinkers (as it had 
previously done to some Protestants in Bohemia), that the fourth commandment required 
of them the observance, not of the first, but of the specified seventh day of the week, and 
a strict bodily rest as a service then due to God; while others, though convinced that the 
day had been altered by divine authority, took up the same opinion as to the Scriptural 
obligation to refrain from work. The former class became numerous enough to make a 
considerable figure for more than a centuryin England under the title of ‘‘ sabbatarians” 
—a word now exchanged for the less ambiguous appellation of ‘‘seventh-day Baptists.” 
The other and much larger class were the Puritans (q.v.), who, justly offended by the 
vices and frivolity of the times, but also soured by persecution, applying to themselves 
the threats of Jehovah against the profaners of the token of the covenant between him 
and his chosen people—led astray by the mistranslation of Is. lviii. 18 above noticed— 
overlooking the incidents in Luke xiv. 1-12—and giving a narrower scope than the 
reformers had done to the teaching of Paul—added to Sunday-keeping an austerity by 
which neither it nor the Sabbath-keeping of the Jews had ever before been marked. 
(See AscErictsM). This great party, when predominant for a time in the reign of Charles 
I., availed themselves of the opportunity to maintain and spread their sabbatarian 
opinions, not only in numerous treatises, but through what has proved to be the more 
lasting and influential means of the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. (See AsskM- 
BLY OF DIVINES; CATECHISMS; CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS). Chiefly through these 
formularies was effectually introduced into Scotland that scrupulous abstinence from 
recreation as well as business on Sunday which still distinguishes the people. For it is 
a mistake to suppose that either sabbatarianism or asceticism was recommended by Knox. 
Agreeing with the other reformers, Knox, in setting forth in his Confession of Faith 
(1560) ‘‘ the works of the first table,” says not a word about the Sabbath. This Confes. 
sion and the Geneva Catechism were adhered to in Scotland till superseded in 1648 by the 
Westminster standards of faith. Nor is it only to the British Presbyterians that the 
opinions and habits of the Puritans have descended; as the colonists of New England 
they planted in that distant soil the rigid sabbatarianism which still survives in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and retains the Jewish peculiarity (which found its chief 
advocates in Prynne and Shepard, 1655) of being observed from sunset to sunset. In 
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America, too, exists now the principal remnant of the seventh-day Baptists. (See Rupp’s 
Relig. Denom. in the United States, pp. 70-111; Mrs, Davis’s History of the Sabbatarian 
Churches, Philad. 1851; and the publications of the American (seventh-day) Sabbath 
tract society, New York, 1852, etc.). They have nearly disappeared in England, though 
in the 17th ec. so numerous and active as to have called forth replies from bishop White, 
Warren, Baxter, Bunyan, Wallis, and others. 

In Holland, though some English Puritan settlers gave birth to a controversy which, 
during the greater part of the 17th c., engaged the pens of many of the most eminent 
divines (among whom were Gomarus, Waleus, Rivetus, Cocceius, and F. Burmann), 
the principles of the reformers, favored by Grotius among the laity, ultimately kept 
their ground, as they have done also in Protestant Germany. Yet in Holland were pro- 
duced the two bulkiest defenses of Sabbatarianism that have ever been published—one, 
in Latin, by John Brown, an expatriated Scotchman who had been minister of Wam- 
phray, entitled Causa Det contra Anti-Sabbatarios (2 vols., Rotter. 1674-76); and the 
other, in Dutch, by his friend James Koelman, on The Controversy, History, and Manner 
of Observance of the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day (Amst. 1685). 

In England the earliest considerable treatise on the Puritan side was the Sabbathum 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti of Dr. Nicholas Bound, a minister in Suffolk (Lond. 1595; 2d 
ed. 1606). It is written in English, though the title is partly Latin. Many converts 
were made by it and the similar works of Greenham and Widley, his contemporaries; but 
till the heterodoxy of the Seventh-day Baptist Brabourne aroused, in 1632, the indigna- 
tion of the bishops, little noise seems to have been made throughout the nation by the 
controversy; nor would it, perhaps, have ever attained prominence, had not Charles I. 
committed, in 16388, the blunder, and, as the Puritans believed, the gross impiety, of 
reviving his father’s Declaration concerning Lawful Sports to be used [on Sundays]. (See 
Sports, Book or.) This the clergy were required by Laud (q.v.) to publish in their 
churches, and many who refused were punished severely. Hence arose the greatest 
English controversy about the Sabbath, between the high-church party on the one hand, 
and the Puritans on the other. Bishop White (Treatise of the Sabbath Day, 1635) and Dr. 
Heylin (q.v.) (History of the Sabbath, 1686) took the lead for the former, and were ably 
supported by Sanderson (A Sovereign Antidote against Sabbatarian Hrrors, 1636), lron- 
sides (Seven Questions of the Sabbath briefly Disputed, 1637), Taylor (Holy Living, ch. iv. s. 
6, and Ductor Dubitantium, b. ii. ch. ii. rule 6, ss. 48-62), and Bramhall (On the Contro- 
versies about the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, in his Works, fol. p. 907). On the Puritan 
side were Henry Burton (The Lord’s Day the Sabbath Day, 1636), John Ley (Sunday a 
Sabbath, 1641), Hamon L’Estrange (God’s Sabbath before the Law, under the Law, and 
under the Gospel, 1641), Richard Bernard (A Threefold Treatise of the Sabbath, 1641), 
William Twisse, prolocutor of the Westminster assembly (Of the Morality of the Fourth 
Commandment, as still in force to bind Christians, 1641), and jointly Cawdrey and Palmer, 
two members of the same assembly, in their Sabbatum Redivivum, or the Christian Sabbath 
Vindicated (2 vols. 1645-52), which is the most elaborate. defense of Sabbatarianism in 
our language. A still more eminent writer on that side, and one of greater breadth of 
view, was Dr. John Owen, whose Hzercitations concerning a Day of Sacred Rest (1671), 
since prefixed to his Hxposition of Hebrews, gave, however, some offense to his friends by 
suggesting that the duration of the religious exercises of the day should be measured by 
the strength of the worshiper. Since then, the Sabbatarian cause has been maintained 
by numberless writers, among whom may be mentioned bishop Hopkins, Willison, Jon- 
athan Edwards, Dwight, Stopford, Macfarlan, and others to be afterward named; while 
the opposite side is supported by Baxter, Milton, Barrow, Barclay, Morer, Michaelis, 
Paley, Evanson, Higgins, etc. 

In the first half of the reign of George III., the comparative neglect into which the 
observance of the Lord’s day had fallen in England aroused the anxiety of its friends, 
and many efforts were made to bring the people to a better disposition toward it. Paley 
did excellent service, especially by his chapter on the use of Sabbatical institutions 
(Moral Philosophy, b. v. ch. vi.); while bishop Porteus successfully exerted himself to 
check open indulgence in vicious and unseemly amusements. About the same time the 
new ‘‘evangelical” (q.v.) party began those efforts which it makes for the promotion of 
a strict observance of Sunday according to the Puritan model. But what, perhaps, had 
most effect in turning the current of public opinion in that direction was the substitu- 
tion of the decade (see Drca) for the week, and the abolition of public worship, by the 
national convention of France in 1793 (see CALENDAR); proceedings which brought to 
the aid of the pious advocates of the Lord’s day the political conservatism and anti-Gal- 
lican feelings of the British people. In the next generation, the revival of the study of 
ancient Christian literature led to fresh advocacy of the Lutheran views concerning the 
Sabbath and the Lord’s day, by bishop Kaye (On Justin Martyr, 1829), Dr. Whately 
(Thoughts on the Sabbath, 1830), Mr. Bannerman (The Modern Sabbath Examined, 1882), 
and the Oxford ‘‘ Tractarians;” while Sabbatarianism had influential advocates in bishop 
Mant (The Christian Sabbath, its Institution and Obligation, 1830), Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
afterward bishop of Calcutta (Lhe Divine Authority and Perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s 
Day Asserted, 1830), and Dr. Ralph Wardlaw (Discourses on the Sabbath, 1882)—in sup- 
port of whose principles was founded in 1831 the London ‘“‘society for promoting the 
fhe observance of the Lord’s day,” which, aided by similar associations in Scotland and 
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the United States, still keeps a jealous watch on behalf of the institution. For 17 years 
preceding his death in 1849, its most noted member. sir Andrew Agnew, M.P. for Wig- 
townshire, sought indefatigably both in and out of the house of commons for a stricter 
legal enforcement of rest on Sunday; and though he failed to get his bill passed, the 
agitation which he headed was not wholly fruitless. The attempts, however, which he 
and his friends have made to suppress all post-office action on Sunday, all stated convey- 
ance of passengers on railways, and such recreations as walking in public gardens, lis- 
tening to music in the London parks, and viewing works of nature and art in the national 
collections, have seemed, even to many friends of the institution, to display more zeal 
than wisdom or knowledge, and have led to the formation (in 1855) of ‘‘ the national 
Sunday league”—a society which, while deprecating the conversion of any part of the 
day into a season for ordinary labor, or for frivolous or vicious amusement, conceives 
that a more cheerful mode of spending some of its hours is expedient, and that the open- 
ing of public gardens, museums, and galleries of art, would promote alike the health and 
the moral and intellectual elevation of the people. 

In France, where the week was restored by Napoleon I. in 1806, the Sunday has not 
yet wholly recovered its former status as a day of rest; but efforts have lately been made 
by both clergymen and laymen to convince the people of the advantage of suspending all 
but necessary labor upon it. Among the advocates of this reform are Pérennés, Gaume, 
and Mullois, who, however, discountenance the austerity of the Puritans. In Switzer- 
land, Mellet, the pastor of Yvorne, is the author of a clever treatise on Sunday and the 
Sabbath, of which there is an English translation (Lond. 1856). Bred a Sabbatarian, 
he was converted to the Dominical view by reading Dwight’s Sabbatarian Discourse on 
oss eee of the Sabbath, a doctrine still upheld by the ‘‘ evangelical” party in Switz- 
erland. 

Of late years the bearing of geological discovery on the interpretation of the Hebrew 
narrative of the creation, and consequently on the Sabbath controversy, and, in particu- 
lar, on questions arising out of the discrepance between the two copies of the fourth 
commandment, has been largely discussed. See GENEsIS; DECALOGUE. Into the merits 
of this and other disputed points it is impossible to enter here; but, in concluding the 
present historical sketch, it may be allowable to express the satisfaction with which we 
observe that, notwithstanding the wide diversity of opinion as to the authority of the 
Lord’s day and the manner in which it may and ought to be spent, almost all agree in 
esteeming it highly as a civi! institution at least, and in wishing to defend it from the 
intrusion of business as far as the public good will allow.—For additional information 
and discussion, see (on the Sabbatarian side) Holden’s Christian Sabbath (Lond. 1825); 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Obs. of the Sabbath-day 
(sir A. Agnew’s committee), Aug. 6, 18382; Jordan’s Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of 
God (Lond. 1848); M’Crie’s Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew (Edin. 1850); Pirret’s Hthics of the 
Sabbath (Edin. 1855); Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture (8d ed. Edin. 1857); J. Gilfillan’s 
Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revelation, and History, with Sketches of tts Litera- 
ture (Edin. 1861): and (on the Dominical side) Arnold’s Sermon’s, vol. iii. (Lond. 1844), 
and his Jfe by Stanley, 5th ed. vol. i. p. 364, and vol. ii. p. 206; Neale’s Feasts and Fasts 
(Lond, 1845); sir W. Domville’s Hvamination of the Six Texts commonly adduced from the 
New Testament in Proof of a Christian Sabbath (Lond. 1849); Hengstenberg on The Lords 
Day, translated by J. Martin (Lond. 18538); F. D. Maurice’s Sermons on the Sabbath-day 
(Lond. 1853); R. Cox’s Sabbath Laws and Duties (Edin. 1853); Domville’s Inquiry into the 
supposed Obligation of the Sabbaths of the Old Testament (Lond. 1855); Sunday the Rest 
from Labor, by a Christian (Lond. 1856); Dr. W. F. Hook on The Lord’s Day (Lond. 
1856); Time and Faith (Lond. 1856); Alford’s Greek Testament with Commentary (Lond. 
1856-61); F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 1st and 2d series (Lond. 1856); Baden Powell’s 
Christianity without Judaism (Lond. 1857); Reichel’s Lord’s Day not the Sabbath (Dubl. 
1859); W. Logan Fisher’s Hist. of the Institution of the Sabbath-day, its Uses and Abuses, 
2d ed. (Phila. 1859); Dr. J. A. Hessey’s Sunday, tts Origin, History, and present Obliga- 
tion, being the Bampton lectures for 1860; and the Hdin. Review for Oct., 1861, p. 535. 
Of the British Seventh-day Baptists the principal works are those of Brabourne (1682), 
F. Bampfield (1677), Cornthwaite (1740), and Burnside (1825). The Roman Catholic 
doctrine respecting the Lord’s day is amply stated in The Catechism of the Council of Trent 
(1567), Part III., pp. 351-857, 391-403 of the English transl. (Lond. 1852). As to all 
shades of opinion, see R. Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath Question (2 vols. Edin. 1865). 
Proudhon’s work, above referred to, is entitled De la Célébration du Dimanche Considérée 
sous les Rapports de 0 Hygiéne Publique, de la Morale, des Relations de Famille et de Cité 
(Paris. 1850), A valuable work is Sabbath for Man, by W. F. Crafts (85). See Lorp’s Day, 


SABBATHAIS ZWI, one of the most remarkable ‘‘messiahs” of modern times, the 
founder of a wide-spread sect of semi-Christians and semi-Jews throughout Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, was b. at Smyrna in 1626. A boy of extraordinary gifts, he had at 
the age of 15 already mastered the Talmud, and at 18 was an adept in the mysteries of 
the Cabbala. Very soon, incited by fantastic dreams and more fantastic friends, he 
declared himself to be the Messiah, who had been sent to shake off the thralldom both of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism from the Jews, and to convert all humanity. The 
supreme rabbinical council thereupon excommunicated him. He, however, continued 
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to preach his ‘‘ mission” as before. He was now declared an outlaw, and his death was 
decreed, yet nobody dared to touch him. At last his expulsion from Smyrna was 
resolved upon by the municipal authorities. Four apostles—one of them a reconverted 
Jew, who had previously turned Christian—followed him on his way to Saloniki, where 
he arrived in 1659, having gathered a vast number of disciples, mostly wealthy, on his 
road. His extraordinary personal beauty and his fiery eloquence soon brought the most 
influential Jewish inhabitants on his side, and his cabbalistic formulas and prayers were 
adopted into the ritual of their synagogue. Two years later, however, he had to leave 
Saloniki, where powerful antagonists had risen in the mean time, and went first to Pales- 
tine and soon after to Alexandria, accompanied by several thousand disciples. Here his 
power and influence grew so rapidly that the revenues of the commonwealth to be 
founded by the new messiah, and the ways and means of supporting the wars he was 
going to wage, were seriously taken into consideration. In 1664 no fewer than about 
80,000 people belonged to the new empire; and in the following year the beginning of 
the messianic reign within a few months, and the rebuilding of the temple in the next 
year, were proclaimed aloud in the streets of Alexandria by Sabbathais and six disciples, 
all clad in white raiments, with garlands on their heads. Somewhat later he returned 
to Jerusalem; and the resurrection, to take place within six years, and the deposition of 
the sultan, whose crown would be placed upon Sabbathais’s head, were proclaimed far 
and near. Upon this all the Jews of Asia, Africa, and Europe were divided into two 
camps. Those who believed, finding all the predicted signs fulfilled now, sold every- 
thing they had in order to get ready money for their journey to and final abode in the 
new capital, Jerusalem; others, and among them some of the highest spiritual authori- 
ties, declared all the pretended messiah’s miracles to be cabalistic tricks, and himself an 
impostor. Returned to his native place, Smyrna, he was received with full royal 
honors. Meanwhile the attention of the divan was drawn to this movement, and 
Mohammed IV., then in Adrianople, ordered the grand vizier to secure the person of 
Sabbathais, and to commit him to prison, until the investigations set on foot should be 
concluded. Two agas, however, returned with their janizaries, without having effected 
the order, not having dared ‘‘to stretch forth their hand against the sacred man.” He 
now offered to surrender voluntarily. He was committed as prisoner of state to 
Kuthajah, where he received visits and deputations from all parts. Being at last 
brought before the sultan, his courage failed him, and he declared himself to be nothing 
more than a simple rabbi: it was only his disciples, he averred, who had called him a 
messiah. ‘The sultan then proposed to test his ‘‘mission.” Three poisoned arrows were 
to be shot at him. Did these prove harmless, he, the sultan, would at once range him- 
self under his flag. In speechless terror, Sabbathais, at the instigation of his Jewish 
interpreter, now took the turban from the head of some official, and placed it upon his 
own, thereby indicating, as the interpreter declared, that his sole object had been all 
along to embrace Islam, and to carry over all the Jews with him. The sultan declared 
himself satisfied, and honored him with the title of an effendi, giving him an honorary 
post at the same time. 

But, extraordinarily enough, the movement was far from having reached its end. 
The most wonderful stories were circulated among the believers. A fictitious man was 
supposed by some to have embraced Islam, while the real Messiah had ascended heavens 
ward. Others believed that Islam was to form part of the new religion; and Sab- 
bathais, countenancing this view, converted many Jews to Mohammedanism. Nathan, 
one of his most enthusiastic disciples, traveled about, and caused strife without end, 
even sanguinary revolts. Many, however, had turned from him by this time, and the 
voices of the rabbis and their excommunications began to tell more forcibly. Finally, 
the grand vizier was persuaded to imprison Sabbathais once more, and to send him to 
Bosnia, where he died in a prison in Belgrade—according to some, in consequence of 
poison, while according to others he was executed in 1677, ten years after his conver- 
sion. It is very difficult to judge correctly of a character like his. Even his worst ene- 
mies never had a word to say either against his morality or against the extraordinarily 
brilliant powers of his mind, and his erudition. Probably, he was a self-deceiver, whose 
plans were not measured by the means in his hands for their execution. His death, 
however, was only the signal for the re-enforcement of his sect, which even many of his 
former antagonists now joined, and which now, for the first time, was developed into a 
proper religious system—that of the Sabbathaites or Sabbathians (Shebsen), the chief 
apostles being Nehemiah, previously a bitter enemy of Sabbathais (1677-90), and Nehe- 
miah Hajun (1708-17). The latter taught the dogma of the Trinity as part of the new 
faith; and it became a principle of this religion to accept and to modify itself to the 
dominant creed of the country—Islam in the east, Christianity in the west. Remnants 
of it are still in existence in Poland and Turkey. See JEwisH Sxcts. 


SABBATH-DAY, or NOON HOUSES, were used in New England from early times until 
the introduction of stoves into churches, and were erected near the meeting-house by two 
or more families who lived at a distance. The ‘‘ Sabba’-day houses,” as they were usually 
called, were low structures, consisting of one or two rooms, each with a fireplace, where the 
proprietor and his family warmed themselves before proceeding to the sanctuary, and to 
which they returned between the morning and afternoon services, to eat their luncheon, 
tiiscuss the sermon, and to listen to a chapter from the Bible or some other religious work, 
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SABBA'TIA, a genus of plants, of the natural order gentianacew, natives of North 
America, They are small herbaceous plants, some with simple, and some with branched 
stems. They all contain, like many others of the same order, a pure bitter principle, 
on account of which they are useful in intermittent fevers and as a tonic. 


SABBATICAL YEAR (Heb. Shenath, Shabathon, Shebiith, Shemittah; Gr. Hebdomaty 
kos or Sabbatikos eniantos). 'There are four special injunctions found respecting the cele- 
bration of it inthe Pentateuch. The first (Exod. xxiii. 10, seg.) ordains that the land, 
after being sown, and its fruits reaped for six years, should be left to itself in the 
seventh, so that the poor, and the beasts of the field should eat its spontaneous growth. 
The same is to be the case with the vine and olive-yards. The second (Lev. xxv. 2-7) 
views the hallowed period as a ‘‘ Sabbath of rest unto the land’”—as a solemnity in hono1 
of Jehovah. It is there further enjoined that the growth of the seventh year be ‘‘ meat” 
both for proprietor, servants, and strangers; that, in fact, it should be common prop 
erty. A somewhat new significance, but strictly analogous to the first-named ordinance, 
is given to the institution in the third passage (Deut. xv. 1-11), in which the creditor 
is enjoined to release the debts owing to him by his poor brother and neighbor. It has 
been matter of much dispute whether this ‘‘ release” implies the entire giving up of the 
debt, or a mere respite. 'The Mishna decides in favor of the former; and such were the 
effects of the law, carried out in accordance with this view, that it was found necessary 
utterly to paralyze it by an act called the prosbul (Gr. prosboulé), passed by Hillel the 
great. The fourth passage (Deut. xxxi. 10-138) contains the command to read in the 
solemnity of the year of release in the ‘‘ feast of tabernacles,” the law before all the peo- 
ple in holy convocation, men, women, children, and strangers. We need only remark 
here that the fundamental idea of the sabbatical year is identical with that of the 
weekly Sabbath itself; see also JUBILER, the highest exaltation, as it were, of the idea 
of sabbatical rest. As to the practical working of the institution, we learn that it gave 
rise repeatedly to famine (1 Macc. vi. 49, 58; Jos. Ant. xiv. 16, 2, etc.), and that it was 
altogether so fraught with practical difficulties, that from the time it is supposed to have 
been inaugurated—viz., fourteen years after the Israelites’ first entry into Palestine 
(seven years’ conquest, and seven years’ division of the land), it never seems to have 
been kept before the exile. It has erroneously been supposed by some that the slaves 
were set free in the sabbatical year. The passage in question refers only to the seventh 
year of the individual slave’s service. Like the jubilee, it was proclaimed on the tenth 
day of the seventh month, at the end of the harvest-time. Reasonable doubts have been 
expressed regarding the ‘‘ possibility” of the jubilee (q.v.) ever having been kept in 
reality; yet there is no doubt about the rigor with which the sabbatical year was kept 
up, after the exile, to a very late period. Alexander, Cesar, and the late emperors 
exempted the Jews from tribute during it. The sabbatical year being one of the 
‘‘ ordinances attached to the land”—i. e., Palestine only—it ceased with the final over- 
throw of the Jewish commonwealth. 


SABEL'LIUS, a celebrated African heresiarch of the 8d c., was b. probably at Ptole- 
mais in the Pentapolis, where, at all events, his opinions were first promulgated. Nothing 
is known regarding his life—the few statements current on the subject being of a con- 
tradictory and untrustworthy character, and itis generally thought that he did not broach 
his heresy till shortly before his death—the date of which isalso unknown. Sabellius ig 
pronounced by Neander ‘‘the most original and profound thinker among the Monarchi- 
ans’—i.e., the Unitarians; but unfortunately only a few fragmentary notices of his teach- 
ing have been preserved, and these by his theological adversaries. It would appear that 
he did not reject the scriptural phraseology used in speaking of the Godhead. ‘‘ Father, * 
**Son,” and ‘‘ Holy Ghost” were sacred and venerable names to him as well as to orthv- 
dox Christians; but he was strongly opposed to the ecclesiastical conception of this 
Trinity, as a trinity of distinct persons, or subsistences (hypostases), which he (like many 
other persons since) held to be absurd and unthinkable, and argued that what is to be 
understood is a Trinity of manifestation. The single absolute Divine essence—the monas 
or ‘‘pure Deity,” unfolds itself in creation and the history of man as a Trinity. His 
words, as quoted by Athanasius, are: He monds platuntheisa gegone trias, 'The ‘‘ energy” 
by which God called into being and sustains the universe is the ‘‘ Logos,” after whose 
image men were created; but when they had fallen from perfection, it became necessary 
for the ‘‘ Logos,” or divine energy, to hypostatize itself in a human body, in order to 
raise and redeem them; hence in the man Christ Jesus dwelt the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily; while the same divine energy, operating spiritually and impersonally in the hearts 
of believers, is the ‘‘ Holy Ghost.” This is not, perhaps, so very heretical afterall. But, 
on the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that Sabellius held these Divine ‘‘ mani- 
festations” to be merely temporary, and that after the ‘‘ Logos” and the ‘‘ Holy Ghost” 
had done their work, they would be reabsorbed in the absolute Deity—the trias would 
again resolve itself into the monas, or, in the ianguage of St. Paul, that ‘‘ God would be 
all in all.” Epiphanius alleges that Sabellius derived his system from an apocryphal 
‘‘gospel to the Egyptians;”’ and there are (as Neander points out) so many points of 
resemblance in Sabellianism to both the Alexandrian Jewish theology in general, and 
the particular gospel referred to, that the statement may be regarded as at least indicating 
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the direction from which proceeded the influences that determined the theosophy of the 
unknown Pentapolitan. The followers of Sabellius were formally suppressed by the 
Catholic church in the 4th c.; but his doctrine, which, divested of its Gnostic and Neo- 

latonic phraseology about ‘‘emanation” and ‘‘reabsorption,” etc., is substantially 
Pinitanta has seldom wanted eminent advocates in any subsequent age of Christianity. 
—Consult Tillemont’s Memoirs; Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel; and the Church His- 
tories of Mosheim, Neander, and Milman. 


SABER, a heavy sword, with which dragoons are armed. The back is thick, that a 
blow may carry the more force, and also to render the weapon useful in the rough thrust 
of a cavalry charge. A saber is occasionally curved at the point, in the form of a cime- 
ter. 


SABER-TA’CHE (Ger. sdbeltasche, sword-pocket), a useless square accoutrement which 
dangles against the legs of officers in some cavalry regiments. It purports to be a pocket 
for the conveyance of dispatches, etc., but probably is never used. ‘The saber-tache is 
hung by smaller ornamental belts from the sword-belt, and is itself covered with gold 
brocade, the emblems of the regiment, and other devices. 

SABIANS. See SABAANS. 


SABICU, Acacia formosa (see ACACIA), a tree, the wood of which is remarkably hard 

and tough. Itisa native of Cuba. The wood is of a dull red color, and close short 

rain. ‘The wood was used to construct the stairs of the crystal palace in Hyde park in 
851, and ‘‘ after six months’ use the steps hardly exhibited any signs of wear.” 

SABIN, JosmrH, b. England, 1821; became a bookseller, afterwards a publisher and 
bibliographer. In 1848 he came to the United States, where he was considered a high 
authority in all relating to his specialty. Sabin compiled catalogues of many private 
libraries, and was editor and part owner of the American Bibliopolist. Hed. 1881. 

SABINE, a river of the United States, rises in the n.e. part of Texas, and flows 
s.e. 200 m. to the eastern boundary of Texas, whence flowing southerly, it forms the 
eastern boundary, and empties itself through Sabine bay, 18 m. long by 9 m. wide, 
into the gulf of Mexico. The Sabine is 500 m. long, but shallow and unnaviganle. 


SABINE, a parish in w. Louisiana; drained by the Sabine river and San Miguel 
bayou ; about1010sq.m.; pop. ’90, 9390, inclu. colored. The surface is level and well 
wooded. The soil is good. The principal productions are corn and cotton. Co. seat, 
Many. 


SABINE, a co. in e. Texas, adjoining Louisiana, bounded on the e. by the Sabine 
river ; watered by Patroon creek ; about 580 sq.m.; pop. 90, 4969, chiefly of American 
birth. The surface is level and heavily timbered. The soil is fertile. The principal 
productions are corn and cotton, Co, seat, Hemphill. 


SABINE, Maj. Gen. Sir Epwarp, a celebrated British physicist, of Irish extraction, 
was born in Dublin in 1788. After serving in the royal artillery to the grade of lieut., 
he accompanied Capt. Ross (q.v.) and Lieut. Parry (q.v.) in their expedition (1818-20) 
to the n. coast of America (see NORTHEAST AND NORTHWEST PASSAGES), making 
during the voyage a series of magnetic observations of great value. These observations 
formed the substance of two papers which he communicated to the royal society on his 
return. A strong desire of continuing the investigation of this and other branches of 
experimental physics, prompted him to undertake a series of voyages to places between 
the equator and the north pole, making at each point observations on the length of the 
seconds pendulum, and on the dip and intensity of the magnetic needle. The fruits of 
these labors were of high importance, and were published, along with other information, 
in 1825. From this period his history is that of a studious investigator into the laws and 
phenomena of nature, broken only by a short term of military service in Ireland, during 
which he rose to the rank of maj. In 1836 he communicated to the British association 
at Bristol his observations on the declination and intensity of the magnetic force in Scot- 
land; and to the same association he delivered, at Liverpool, in 1887, a report on the 
variations of magnetic intensity at different parts of the earth’s surface. The rest of his, 
researches into the nature and action of magnetic force will be found in detail in the 
Transactions of the above-mentioned association of the royal society, and in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. His labors have led to the discovery of the laws of ‘‘magnetic 
storms,” of the connection between certain magnetic phenomena and the changes of the 
solar spots, and of the magnetic action (independently of heat) of the sun and moon on 
the earth. He deserves almost the sole credit of extending the body of known facts in 
magnetic science by the establishment of magnetic observatories in all parts of the world, 
and by the collation of the enormous mass of facts thus acquired. In 1818 Sabine was 
elected a fellow of the royal society; in 1850 he became its vice-president and treasurer, 
and in 1861 its president. He was for 21 years one of the general secretaries, and for 8 
years sole general secretary of the British association, and filled the office of president in 
1853. In 1856 he was raised to the rank of maj.gen.; in 1869 he was created a knight- 
commander of the Bath ; andin 1875 a corresp. member of the French acad. He d. 1883. 


SABINE, Lorenzo, 1803-77; b. N. H.; merchant, bank officer, and deputy-collector 
of Passamaquoddy, Maine. In 1851 he was elected to congress from Massachusetts, He 
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is best known as the author of the American Loyalists, address on the anniversary of Gen. 
Wolfe’s death, and other historical and biographical papers. 

SABINE PASS, a village in Jefferson parish, La.; on Sabine pass, at the mouth of the 
Sabine river, and at the terminus of the Southern Pacific railroad. It has a good har- 
bor, lighthouse, and large exports of yellow pine lumber. Pop. ’90, not reported. 


SABI'NI, an ancient people of central Italy, whose territory lay to the n.e. of Rome. 
The boundaries of the territory cannot bo determined with exactness, but it appears to have 
extended from the sources of the Nar, on the borders of Picenum, as far s. as the Anio. 
The nations conterminous to the Sabini were the Umbrians on the n., the Umbrians and 
Etruscans on the w., the Latins and Aqui on the s., and the Marsi and Picentini on the 
east. The entire length of the Sabine territory did not exceed 85 m., reckoning from 
the lofty and rugged group of the Apennines, anciently known as the Mons Fiscellus 
{now Monti della Sibilia), to Fidene on the Tiber, which is not more than 5 m. from 
Rome. The principal towns were Reate, Interocrea, Falacrinum, Nursia, Amiternum, 
Casperia, and Cures, but none of these places were of any size or political importance. The 

-inhabitants had no inducements to congregate in large towns. Their country was an 
interior region; much of it, especially in the n., very mountainous and bleak, though 
the valleys were (and are) often richly productive; and thus cut off from the sea-board, 
and even from that easy access to their neighbors which lowland districts admit of, they 
(like all the other races who peopled the sequestered regions of the Apennines) scarcely 
advanced beyond the rude simplicity of their primitive highland hamlets. The Sabines 
were a brave, stern, religious race, whose virtues were all of an austere and homely 
character. Cicero speaks of them as severtssimt homines, and Livy notes the disciplina 
tetrica ac tristis veterum Sabinorum (‘‘ the stern and grave discipline of the old Sabines”), 
while the poets of the empire—Horace, Virgil, Juvenal, etc., are fond of contrasting 
their simple, uncontaminated modes of life with the vicious luxury and dissipation of 
the capital. What part, if any, they had in the foundation of the city of Rome cannot 
now be ascertained, as the whole story of the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres has come 
down to us in a purely mythical form (see Roms.) Their native tutelary deity was 
**Sancus,” or Semo-Sancus” = Lat. Sanctus, the ‘‘holy” or ‘‘venerable;” but like the 
other Latino-Sabellian races, they also worshiped Jove, Mars, Minerva, Sol, etc. That 
the Sabini were an ancient people in Italy is certain. They were probably most nearly 
allied to the Umbrians, whose tutelary god was also ‘‘Semo-Sancus;” and, in fact, they 
are generally considered an offshoot of that people; but they themselves, on the other 
hand, became so numerous that they were obliged to send forth numerous colonies, who 
founded new nations to the s. and e., the Picentes, Peligni, Samnites (q.v.) etc.; while 
the Samnites (a name essentially the same as Sabini; the Greek form Saunitai = Sav- 
mite = Oscan name Safint or Sabini) in their turn became the progenitors of the Luca- 
nians, Campanians, and Bruttii. Hence the epithet Umbro-Sabellian, in use among 
classical ethnologists, to denote the whole of these kindred races, who were also allied, 
but less closely, to the Latins (see Latrn1) and Oscans (see Oscr). Of the Sabine lan- 
guage only a few words remain, which, however, seem to indicate that it differed from 
the Latin only dialectically: thus, Lat. hircus, Sab. jfircus; Lat. hostis, Sab. fostis, etc. 


SABINIANS, Tue, were a school of Roman lawyers founded by Ateius Capito, 
an eminent Roman jurist, early in the first century, A.D., though they derived their name 
from their second leader, Masurius Sabinus, a prominent writer of about the middle 
of the century. The Sabinians were opposed in theory to the Proculians, who took 
their distinctive name from Sempronius Proculus. The difference between the two 
schools of interpretation lay in the fact that the Sabinians were conservative, holding 
much to ancient precedent while the Proculians admitted innovations. The most 
famous of the Sabinian school was the great jurist and commentator, Gaius (q.v.). 


SABLE, Maries zivellina, a species of marten (q.v.), so nearly allied to the common 
marten and pine marten that it is difficult to state satisfactory specific distinctions. The 
feet are covered with fur, even on the soles, and the tail is perhaps more bushy than in 
the British martens. The length, exclusive of the tail, is about 18 inches. The fur is 
brown, grayish-yellow on the throat, and small grayish-yellow spots are scattered on the 
sides of the neck. The whole fur is extremely lustrous, and hence of the very highest 
value, an ordinary sable skin being worth $30 or $35, and one of the finest quality $75. 
The fur attains its highest perfection in the beginning of winter, and the pursuit of the 
sable at that season is one of the most difficult and adventurous of enterprises. The 
sable is a native of Siberia, widely distributed over that country, and found in its coldest 
regions, at least wherever forests extend. The progress of geographical discovery in 
the eastern parts of Siberia has been much indebted to the expeditions of the hardy and 
daring sable hunters, exploring new regions at the worst seasons of the year, and spend- 
ing dreary months at a great distance from all human abodes. The sable is taken by 
traps, which are a kind of pitfall, it being necessary to avoid injury to the fur, or by 
tracking it through the snow to its hole, and placing a net over the mouth of the hole. 
It is a very wary animal, and not easily captured. It makes its nest in a hollow tree, or 
sometimes, it is said, by burrowing in the ground, and lines it with moss, leaves, and 
grass. From this it issues to prey on hares and smaller animals of almost any kind, its 
agility enabling it even to catch birds among the branches of trees. It is ready, when 
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food is scarce, to eat the remains of an animal on which a larger beast of prey has 
feasted, and is said even to satisfy its hunger with berries in winter, when animal food 
is not to be had. 

SABLE, one of the tinctures in heraldry, implying black. In heraldic engravings it 
is represented by perpendicular and horizontal lines crossing each other. 


SABLE ISLAND. See Nova Scotia. 


SABLES D’OLONNE, Lzs, a sea-port of France, in the department of Vendée. It 
owes its early importance to Louis XI., who excavated the port, and raised the fortifica- 
tions. In 1688 its merchant marine was more important than that of either Nantes or 
Rochelle. Fishing, canning, and shipbuilding are carried on. There is a lighthouse, 
visible for 14m. Pop. ’91, 11,557. 

SABOTS, a species of wooden shoes much used by the French and Belgian peasantry, 
especially by those who inhabit moist and marshy districts, as an effectual protective of 
the feet from external moisture. The fabrication of sabots forms an important branch 
of French industry, and is chiefly carried on in the departments of Aisne, Aube, Maine- 
et-Loire, and Vosges. After being made they are subjected to the smoke of burning 
wood till they acquire that reddish color so much prized in certain countries. 


SABRI'NA LAND, discovered in the Antarctic ocean, Mar. 20, 1839, by Balleny, in 
lat. 69° 58’ s., long. 121° 8’ east. See ANTARCTIC OCEAN: 

SAC, aco. in n.w. central Iowa, watered by the Raccoon and Boyer creeks ; about 
576 sq.m.; pop. 90, 14,522, chiefly of American birth. The surface is rolling. Thesoil 
is fertile. 'The principal productions are corn, wheat, oats, and rye. Co. seat, Sac City. 

SAC’‘CHARIC ACID, C.Hi.Os, is a product of the action of nitric acid, under 
certain conditions, on grape and cane sugar, or on starch, gum, and lignine. It occurs 
as a colorless, inodorous, deliquescent, gummy, uncrystallizable mass, which is freely 
soluble in alcohol. It is sufficiently powerful to dissolve iron and zinc, with extrication 
of ee It has a tendency to form double salts, so that it is probably a bibasic 
acid. 

SACCHARIN (saccharine), ortho-benzoic-sulphinide. This intensely sweet substance 
was discovered in 1879 by Ira Remsen and C. Fahlberg, working in the laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins univ., Baltimore. Its sweet properties were not recognized until some 
time after. The substance was patented in the U. 8. and in European countries, and is 
now manufactured on a large scale by Fahlberg, List & co., in Magdeburg, Saxony. 

In brief, the process is as follows: Toluol, CsH;-CHs, a hydrocarbon obtained 
from coal-tar, is carefully treated with concentrated sulphuric acid ; the result is a mix- 
ture of ortho and para-toluol-sulphonic acids. These are acted on by phosphorous penta- 
chloride, which converts them into the corresponding ortho and para-toluol-sulpho- 
chlorides. The ortho compound is liquid, and is easily separated by pressure from the 
solid para derivative, which is discarded. The ortho-toluol-sulphochloride, whose for- 


mula is CsH, 15001 is now treated with ammonia, which produces the ortho-toluol- 
ya 
sulphamide, CsHi< Sate This is then oxidized by potassium permanganate, and 


thus converted into ortho-benzoic-sulphinide, CsHs< ae : > NH, the final product, which 


is precipitated from the solution on adding an acid. 

It forms a white powder, only slightly soluble in water, but readily soluble in alkaline 
liquids. Its taste is one of pure but intense sweetness. Recent experiments show that 
this substance possesses about 280 times the sweetening power of cane-sugar—that is to 
say, one grain of it will sweeten a given quantity of liquid to the same extent as 280 
grains of sugar. The susceptibility of saccharin is so great that one part in 70,000 
parts of water can be recognized by the taste alone. 

Saccharin is neither a food nor a medicine, but simply a convenience. It may be 
used to satisfy a craving for sweets in those cases where sugar is proscribed. Kohl- 
schiitter and Elsasser say that the use of saccharin instead of sugar, in cases of diabetes, 
produces a diminution of the quantity of sugar excreted in the urine, but it is doubtful 
whether this effect is due to the saccharin itself or simply to the non-use of sugar. 
Saccharin is usually sold in tablets of one grain each, mixed with a little bicarbonate 
of soda, to increase solubility. These may be dissolved in water, in milk, or in coffee. 

Saccharin has slight antiseptic properties, and, unlike the sugars, it is not ferment. 
able. When taken internally it seems to be entirely harmless. Aducco and Mosso took 
doses of 75 grains at a time without any unwholesome effect. 

The present (1889) price of saccharin is about $15.00 a lb., but we must remember 
that in sweetening powers it is equivalent to 280 Ibs. of sugar. 

Since saccharin is a weak acid and cocaine (q.v.) isa base, the two may be com- 
bined to form a true salt, saccharin-cocaine, a body which possesses the combined proper- 
ties of both, but in which the disagreeable taste of cocaine is disguised by the pleasant, 
sweet one of saccharin. The compound is said to be useful in solution as a spray 
for the throat and nasal passages in cases of catarrh. 

Combined with quinine, saccharin forms saccharin-quinine. In this body the bitter 
taste of quinine is almost entirely hidden by that of the saccharin, while the physiologi- 
cal properties of the quinine are as strong as ever, It is, however, deficient in solubility. 
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SACCHAROM’ETER, an instrument for determining the quantity of sugar in liqui 
especially brewers’ and distillers’ worts. In principle it resembles the hydrometer, ae 
for ascertaining the strength of alcoholic liquids. It consists of a hollow sphere or oval 
of thin brass, with a graduated stem and a hook so placed opposite each other that, 
when placed in water, it floats, and the graduated stem stands upright on the top, and 
the hook is below, for the purpose of appending weights. The degree to which the 
stem sinks gives the means of calculating, by tables prepared on purpose, the proportion 
of saccharine matter present in the liquid. 


SAC’'CHARUM. See SuGAR-CANE. 


_ SACCHI’NI, Anronrio Marra Gasparo, 1734-86; b. near Naples, Italy; educated 
in music at the San Onofrio conservatory, Naples, and by Durante. His first and most 
successful opera was Semiramide, produced in 1762. In all he composed about 50 
operas, most of which were brought out in Italy, but some in Germany, London, and 
Paris. Among the best were Alessandro nell’ Indie, Tamberlano, and Gidipe a Colone. 


SACCOMY’DH, a family of rodents comprising the pouched rats and gophers of 
North America, having large external cheek-pouches. Some of them have the fore-feet 
greatly developed and adapted for burrowing. Others, called kangaroo rats, have very 
long hind legs, while the fore legs are not specially developed. There is some confusion 
in the classification, as the kangaroo rats (dipodomys) more resemble the jerboas of 
Africa (family dipodide). 

SACHEM’S PLAIN. The name of a locality near Norwich, Conn., the scene of a 
battle between the Mohegan and Narragansett Indians in 1642. The death of Miantono- 
mah, the Narragansett chief, is commemorated by a monument of granite erected on the 
battleground in 1841. 


SACHER-MASOCH (CHEVALIER), LEOPOLD VON, novelist, was born in Lemberg, 
capital of Austrian Poland, Jan. 27, 1835, His early education was conducted at home, 
and in the schools of his native city, after which he studied philosophy at Gratz and 
Prague, graduating when only nineteen years of age. In 1857, he became ateacher 
of history in the university of Gratz, and the same year published his historical account 
of Der Aufstand in Gent unter Karl V. He began writing dramasand novels when only 
ten years old, but Hine galizische Geschichte (1866) was the first one published. His 
literary success led him to abandon his profession in 1869, and he removed to Buda- 
Pesth, where he still resides. His series of novels entitled Cain’s Inheritance, the first of 
which were published in 1870, have been translated into several European languages, 
and have obtained for the author a wide reputation. Other novels are, Maria Theresa, 
etc. (1872); Russische Hofgeschicten (1878); Der neue Hiob (1874); Wiener Hofgeschicten 
(1876); Le Cabinet Noir de Lemberg, anovel in French (1880); Der Alto Castellan (1882); 
Paradise on the Dniester (1882); also many dramas and comedies. His books are chiefly 
on Galician life, particularly on the rising of 1846. He was a great favorite with the 
French, and very many of his novels have appeared as serials in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He writes in German, but is very anti-German in opinion. He upheld the 
Austrian Court, and opposed the Polish nobles. He d. 1895. 


SACHET (French). A small bag or sack, usually of silk, containing a powder com- 
posed of a mixture of rose, musk, jasmine, heliotrope, etc., one or other predominating, as 
required. Or any of these substances after being made into a paste, with mucilage 
and glycerine, may be spread upona card, or chamois leather, or flannel, and when dry 
daintily covered with variously colored silks. These cards are known as “ peau 
d Espagne” sachets and when the ingredients are of superior quality, the odor will re- 
main unimpaired for years. 

SACHEVEREL, Henry, D.D., was b. in the year 1672, at Marlborough, where his 
father was minister of St. Peter’s church, and noted for his attachment to the high 
church principles, which were afterward embraced by his son. The youth was edu- 
cated at the grammar-school of his native place, and at Magdalen college, Oxford, 
where he occupied chambers along with the celebrated Addison, who then and for many 
years afterward seems to have entertained for him a warm regard. He obtained a fel- 
lowship in his college, and took successively the degrees of M.A. (1696), of B.D. (1707), 
and of p.p. (1708). In 1705, he became preacher of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; and in 
1709, he delivered the two sermons—one at the assizes at Derby, the other on Nov. 5, 
at St. Paul’s—which have given him a place in the history of his country. The rancor 
with which he attacked in these sermons the principles of the revolution settlement, 
asserted the doctrine of non-resistance, and decried the act of toleration, excited the 
indignation of the whig government of the hour, and led to his impeachment for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. His trial before the house of lords took place in the spring 
of 1710, and resulted in his being found guilty, and suspended from preaching for three 
years, the obnoxious discourses being ordered to be publicly burned by the hangman. 
Of the rage of factions on the occasion, the fury of the popular excitement, and the 
excesses of the high church party, an account in detail will be found in any history of 
the period. Sacheverel became for the time the most popular man in the kingdom, and 
the general election which followed was fatal to the government which had prosecuted 
him. When, in 1718, his suspension as by sentence expired, as a special mark of honor 
he was appointed by the new house of commons to preach before them the sermon on 
the anniversary of the restoration, and specially thanked on the occasion. A more sub- 
stantial token of favor was his presentation to the rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
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Sacrament. 


Subsequently—except that there is some reason to believe he was more or less concerned 
in a plot to restore the Stuarts—he disappears from the sphere of history. He is said, 
in his later years, to have sought the excitement which may in some sort have become 
necessary to him, in a series of paltry and undignified squabbles with his parishioners, 
Nor in this is there anything improbable. His character was essentially a weak, vain, 
and shallow one, and he remains notable merely as one of those men, intrinsically insig- 
nificant, who have had a spurious notoriety and importance thrust upon them by the 
accident of foolish activity in a special concurrence of circumstances. See Burton’s 
Reign of Queen Anne (1880). 

SACHS, Hans, the most prolific and at the same time the most important German 

oet of his time, was b. on Nov. 5, 1494, at Niirnberg, where his father was a tailor. 
hile at school he learned the rudiments of Latin, but at no time of his life could he be 
called a scholar in the strict sense of the term, although he was certainly a well and 
widely-informed man. About the age of 15, he was sent to learn the craft of shoemak- 
ing; his love of verse, however, also led him to become a disciple of Leonhard Nunnen- 
beck, weaver and meistersinger in his native town. On finishing his apprenticeship, 
Sachs, as was the custom of craftsmen in those days, made a sort of tour or pilgrimage 
through Germany, frequenting assiduously the verse-making schools or corporations 
organized by the trade-guilds in the different cities, the members of which, known as 
meistersingers, had, since the disappearance of the older minnesingers, or minstrels of 
chivalry, become the chief representatives of German poetry. On his return to Nirn- 
berg, he commenced business as a shoemaker, prospered in his calling; and after a long, 
cheerful, and happy life, died on Jan. 25, 1576, at the age of 82. Sachs was twice mar- 
ried—first to Kunegunda Kreutzer, who bore him five sons and two daughters; and 
afterward, in his 66th year, to Barbara Harscher. His grave is still to be seen in St. 
John’s churchyard, Niirnberg. Sachs’s career as an author is divided into two periods. 
In the first, he shows an interest mainly in the occurrences that were then agitating 
Germany. It was the epoch of the reformation of Luther, whose praises he celebrated 
(1523) in an allegorical tale entitled Die Wittenbergisch Nachtigal, while his poetical fly- 
sheets (of which about 200 are known) furthered in no small measure the Protestant 
cause. In the second period, his poetical activity was turned more to the delineation of 
common life and manners. His poetry is distinguished by its heartiness, good sense, 
homely genuine morality, and freshness; its clear and healthy humor, and its skillful 
manipulation of material. It is, on the other hand, deficient in high imagination and 
brilliant fancy, and contains large tracts of dry, prosaic, insipid verse. Sachs’s best 
productions are his Schwdnke, or merry tales, the humor of which is sometimes unsur- 
passable; but his serious tales, allegorical and spiritual songs, and his dramas, also show 
a great advance on his predecessors. His special meistergesénge, on the other hand, are 
of little or no value. Manuscript copies of Sachs’s poems—some in his own handwrit- 
ing—are to be seen in the libraries at Zwickau, Dresden, Leipsic, and elsewhere. When 
Sachs had reached the 52d year of his career as a poet, he took stock of his work, and 
' found that he had written 34 vols., containing upward of 6,200 pieces, among which 
were 4,275 meistergesiinge, 208 comedies and tragedies, about 1700 merry tales, secular 
and religious dialogues, proverbs, and fables, 7 prose dialogues, and 73 songs, secular 
and devotional. The first edition of his works was published at Augsburg in 1558, but 
the best is that of Willer (5 folio vols. 1570-79); a later quarto edition, known as the 
Kemptener, appeared in 1612—1617, and was republished at Augsburg in 1712. After 
the middle of the 17th c., when a deep stupor seized the German mind, and it could 
produce nothing but endless tomes of theology, varied by an occasional hymn of more 
or less merit, -Sachs’s, with all his poetic brethren, suffered a total neglect, from which 
he did not recover till Goethe wrote his pleasant poem, Hans Sachs, Erklirung eines 
atten Holeschnitts vorstellend Hans Sachs’s poetische Sendung (1776), since which time partial 
collections of Sachs’s works have frequently appeared. 

SACK, a large bag made of a coarse hempen cloth called sacking or sackcloth. Such 
bags are used for the conveyance of corn, flour, and other bulky articles. A corn-sack 
is usually made to contain four bushels, hence it is constantly spoken of as a measure 
of quantity, two sacks being equal to one quarter of corn. 

SACK. A name in common use in the time of Shakespeare, and occurring down to 
the middle of the 18th c. as denoting a kind of wine. The exact nature of this famous 
wine, the favorite beverage of Falstaff, and the origin of the name, have been much dis- 
cussed. Sack or seck seems to be simply an English disguise of the Spanish seco (Fr. 
sec), applied to wines of the sherry genus, as distinguished from the sweet wines; a term 
which we now translate by ‘‘ dry.” 


SACK’BUT (Fr. saquebute), the name under which the trombone (q.v.) was known on 
its first introduction to England. 

SACKETT, DEBLOS BENNETT, b. N. Y., 1822; graduate of West Point 1845; served in 
the Mexican war, with the 2d dragoons at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma; brevetted 
capt.; rose through successive grades to col. and inspector-gen., 1861. In the war of the 
secession he served on the staffs of McClellan and Burnside through the principal battles 
in Maryland, and on the peninsula including Fredericksburg, and was brevetted maj.- 
gen. U. S. army, 1865. Hed. 1885. 
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SACKETT’S HARBOR, a village in Jefferson co., N. Y., on Black River bay, and the 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg railroad; 8 m. e. of lake Ontario. It hasa commodi- 
ous inner harbor, a disused U. 8S. naval station, Madison barracks, aU. S. military post 
and several churches. In the war of 1812, it was an important port, where the frigate 
Superior, of 66 guns, was built in 80 days, and the Madison in 45 days, from timber stand- 
ing in the forest. A man-of-war Of 3,200 tons, begun before the treaty of disarmament, 
is still upon the stocks. Pop. ’90, 787. 


SACKVILLE, GroRGE GERMAIN, Viscount, 1716-85; b. England; son of the first 
duke of Dorset. He entered the army, was at Dettingen and Fontenoy, was appointed 
lieut.gen. ; led the allied cavalry at Minden 1759, and for his failure to carry out the 
order of the commander-in-chief to charge the French cavalry, was court-martialed. 
As lord George Germain, he was colonial secretary during the revolutionary war. 


SACKVILLE, Tuomas, Earl of Dorset, an English poet and statesman, was b. at 
Buckhurst, Sussex, in 1536. He was the only son of sir Richard Sackville; studied at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where he acquired a high reputation as a poet both in Latin 
and English, and afterward became a student of the inner temple. While a member 
of this society, he wrote, along with Thomas Norton, a blank-verse tragedy, called 
Ferrez and Porrez (afterward called Gorboduc), which was performed before queen Eliza- 
beth at Whitehall in 1561-62. This work, the plot of which is founded on a British legend, 
claims particular notice as the earliest tragedy in the English language. It is molded 
to some extent on the classic drama, the incidents being moralized at intervals by a 
chorus. It has no dramatic life or energy, but the style is pure and stately, evincing 
eloquence and power of thought. Sackville’s other productions (first published in 
1563) are the Induction, a poetical preface to the Mirror for Magistrates, and the Com- 
plaint of the Duke of Buckingham, which was designed to conclude the work. The 
Induction is a noble poem, uniting, as Hallam says, ‘‘the school of Chaucer and Lyd- 
gate to the Hazry Queen,” and almost rivaling the latter in the magnificence and dignity 
of its allegoric personifications. The influence of Dante is very perceptible. Sackville 
now abandoned literature, and after traveling in France and Italy, returned to England, 
and entered public life. Soon after his father’s death in 1566, he was created lord 
Buckhurst, became a favorite with the queen, who employed him in foreign diplomacy, 
and on the death of Burleigh, succeeded him in his office of lord high treasurer (equiva- 
lent to prime-minister in those days), in which capacity he showed himself not inferior 
in sagacity and fidelity to his great predecessor. On the accession of king James, his 
patent of office was renewed for life; and in the following year, he was created earl of 
Dorset. He d. in 1608, and was buried in Westminster abbey. 


SACKVILLE-WEST, LIoNEL (Baron Sackville), was born in England in 1827, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1847 and was a member of the British legation at Lisbon, Naples, 
Stuttgart, and Berlin prior to 1858. He became British minister to the Argentine Re- 
public (1873), to Spain (1878), and to the United States (1881). In 1888, in the American 
presidential campaign, a decoy letter, now known as the ‘‘ Murchison letter,’’ was sent 
him, asking his views on the attitude of the administration toward England. An indis- 
creet answer, which was speedily published, gave offense to President Cleveland, who 
sent him his passports, and thus terminated his career at Washington. In 1895 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on this incident, also attacking U. S. Ambassador Bayard, but with- 
drew it after his act was condemned in his own country. 


SA’CO, a river which rises in the White mountains of New Hampshire, runs south- 
easterly through the south-western portion of Maine, through Saco bay, to the Atlantic 
ocean. Its course of 160 m. is almost a continuous succession of falls, the last being but 
four m. from its mouth, affording fine water-power. 


SACO, a city in York co. Me.; on the Saco river and the Boston and Maine railroad; 
4 miles from the Atlantic ocean. It is connected with Biddeford on the w. side of the 
river by abridge. The river is open to vessels of 9 ft. draught for 9 months in the year. 
It has several hotels and churches, and surroundings of great natural beauty, the fash- 
ionable watering-place of Old Orchard Beach being within 34 m. easy drive. It has a 
brisk coasting trade, and its industries comprise the manufacture of cotton goods, cotton 
machinery, boots and shoes, lumber, belting, brushes, loom harness, etc. There are the 
Thornton academy, Dyer library, York institute, Wardwell home for old ladies, Pepperell 
park, electric lights and street railroads, and national and savings banks. Saco was 
settled 1623; incorporated as Biddeford, 1718; divided and present part incorporated as 
Pepperellborough, 1762; name changed to Saco, 1805; chartered as a city, 1867. Pop. 
90, 6,075. 

SACRAMENT (Lat. sacramentum, mysterium, Gr. mysterion), the name given by theo- 
logical writers to certain religious rites, the number as well as effects of which are the 
subject of much controversy between various bodies of Christians, The word sacramen- 
tum, in primitive classical usage, meant either the oath taken by soldiers on their first 
enrollment, or the sum of money deposited by suitors on entering upon a cause, and for- 
feited ‘‘to sacred uses” by the unsuccessful party; and the corresponding classical 
Greek word mysterion meant not merely the secret religious ceremonies practiced in the 
worship of certain gods, but also any revealed secret. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
at a very early period of the Christian church both the Latin word and its Greek equiv- 
alent came to be applied specially to certain rites of the Christian ceremonial, and chiefly 
(or as is commonly held by Protestants, exclusively) to those of baptism and the 
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eucharist. Of the catechetical lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, the lectures devoted 
to the subject of baptism and the eucharist are called ‘‘ mystagogic lectures.” For our 
purposes, it will be enough to state concisely what are the views of the several religious 
communities on this much controverted subject, which formed one of the earliest 
grounds of division between the Roman church and the reformers of the 16th century. 
In the Roman church it is held that there are seven sacraments, viz.: baptism, con- 
firmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. The 
special teaching of Catholics on each of these rites will be found under the several heads; 
but there are certain general principles regarding them all, on which the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine differs widely from that of the Reformed communities. Catholics define a 
sacrament to be a visible or sensible sign permanently instituted by God, and conveying 
real interior grace to the recipient, and they teach that all sacraments contain within 
themselves, as instruments, and, when they are received with proper dispositions, pro- 
duce such grace by the virtue imparted to them by God, and not merely through the 
faith of the recipient; although they hold that proper dispositions on the part of the 
recipient, as sorraw for sin, love of God, pious resolves, etc., are conditions indispensa- 
ble for the efficacy of the sacramental rite. See Opus OPERATUM. They divide the 
sacraments into two classes, ‘‘ sacraments of the living,” and ‘‘ sacraments of the dead.” 
The first class comprises the eucharist, confirmation, holy orders, and matrimony—all 
which sacraments can only be received fruitfully by persons in a state of grace or justi- 
fication. 'The second includes baptism, penance, and extreme unction, the special pur- 
pose of which is to remit sin, and which therefore can be received by persons in a state 
of sin, but penitent for that sin, and resolved to amend their lives. Of three of the sac- 
raments, viz., baptism, confirmation, and holy orders, it is held that they imprint a 
character,” and therefore that they can only be received once. ‘The others may be 
repeatedly received, but under conditions which will be learned under each separate 
head. Two things are held to enter into the constitution of the sacrament—viz., the 
‘‘matter” and the ‘‘form.” By the former is meant the material element or the physi- 
cal action whereby that element is applied to the recipient of the sacrament; as water in 
baptism, oil in extreme unction, and in both the act of washing or of anointing. By 
the latter is understood the form of words employed by the minister in communicating 
to the recipient the external rite in which the sacramental act consists. The minister of 
a sacrament is the person who is supposed to be divinely authorized to impart it. The 
minister is different for different sacraments, as will be found under each separate head. 
The reformed churches have for the most part discarded these views. By the 
majority of them the sacraments are held to be merely ceremonial observances, partly 
designed as a solemn act, by which each individual is admitted to membership, or 
desires to make solemn profession thereof; partly intended to stimulate the faith and 
excite the fervor and the pious dispositions of the recipient, to which dispositions alone 
all the interior effects are to be ascribed. As to the number of rites called by the name, 
almost all Protestants agree in restricting it to two—viz., baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per; although some of the rites which Catholics regard as sacramental are retained by 
some of the Protestant communities as religious observances. In the English church, 
however, there has always been a school in which opinion tending toward the Catholic 
view has prevailed. Not only has this school ascribed to the two rites of baptism and 
the eucharist or Lord’s supper (q.v.) the power of producing an interior grace (which in 
the former is called regeneration); but many of them have been willing to call the other 
rites, especially confirmation, penance, and holy orders, by the name of sacrament, 
although of a secondary character, and. not ‘‘ generally necessary to salvation.” See 
TRACTARIANISM. The controversy on these questions has been in recent times the sub- 
ject of more than one proceeding in the ecclesiastical courts and in the privy council. 


SACRAMENTARIAN, the name given in the 16th c. to the party among the reform- 
ers who separated from Luther on the doctrine of the eucharist. Luther (q.v.) taught 
the doctrine of a mystical presence of the body and blood of Christ along with the bread 
and wine (see LorD’s SUPPER; REAL PRESENCE). The first of his followers who called 
this doctrine in question was Andrew Carlstadt; and notwithstanding the protest of his 
leader, Carlstadt had many followers, the most active of whom were Capito and Bucer. 
The party became so considerable, that in the diet of Augsburg they claimed to present 
a special confession distinct from that put forward by the general body. The sacramen- 
tarian confession is known in history by the name of the tetrapolitan confession—so 
called from the four cities, Strasburg. Constance, Lindau, and Memmingen The tetra- 
politan confession rejects the doctrine of a corporeal presence, and although it admits 
a spiritual presence of Christ which the devout soul can feel and enjoy, it excludes all 
idea of a physical presence of Christ’s body. Simultaneously with this German move- 
ment, yet independent of it, was that of the Swiss reformer Zwingli, whose doctrine on 
the eucharist was identical with that of Carlstadt, and who himself presented a private 
confession of faith to the Augsburg diet, in which this doctrine is embodied. The four 
cities named above continued for many years to adhere to this confession presented to 
the diet of Augsburg in their name; but eventually they accepted the so-called confes- 
sion of Augsburg, and were merged in the general body of Lutherans. On the contrary, 
the article of Zwingli upon the eucharist was in substance embodied in the confession of 
the Helvetic church. 
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SACRAMENTO, a large river in California, which, with the San Joaquin, drains the 
great central valley. It rises inthe north-eastern part of the state, in the Sierra Nevada, 
by north and south forks, where, during its south-westerly course of 200 m., it is called 
Pitt river and Upper Sacramento; thence it flows nearly due s., receiving numerous 
branches from the Sierra Nevada on the e., and the Coast range of mountains on the w., 
until it unites with the river San Joaquin, and flows westerly through San Pablo and 
San Francisco bays to the Pacific ocean. It is navigable to Red Bluff, 275 miles, but 
steamboats seldom go above Sacramento, and its entire length is about 600 miles. 


SACRAMENTO, a co. in n. central California, bounded on the w. by the Sacramento 
river, drained by the Cosumne, the American, and the San Joaquin rivers, traversed by 
the Southern Pacific railroad; about 1010 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 40,339. Co. seat, Sacramento. 


SACRAMENTO, city, capital of California, and co. seat of Sacramento co.; at the 
junction of the American and Sacramento rivers, 86 miles by rail northeast of San 
Francisco and 120 miles by water, in lat. 38° 33’ north, and long. 121° 20’ west. In 
1839 Captain John A. Sutter established a fort here, but the town was not laid out until 
1848, after the discovery of gold. During the next 14 years the city suffered twice from 
inundation and twice from conflagration. Sacramento was incorporated in 1849, became 
the state capital in 1854, and received its present charter as a city in 1868. It is on 
the Southern Pacific railroad and has steamboat communication with San Francisco. 

The city is situated on a broad, low plain, and as a protection against further damage 
by flood, substantial levees were constructed in 1862 at a cost of $300,000, while the 
business section of the town was raised several feet above the original level. The streets 
are laid out at right angles, lighted largely by electricity, and designated by numbers 
and letters. Owing-to the semi-tropical climate the vegetation is most luxuriant, and 
parks like the City Plaza and the one in which the Capitol stands (the latter embracing 
30 acres) are fairly filled with the choicest varieties of trees and flowering plants, such 
as are rarely seen in the east. The present Capitol was completed in 1869 at a cost of 
upward of $2,500,000. Within the park precincts are also the state printing office and 
the exposition pavilion of the state agricultural society. The society makes annual 
exhibits of the resources of the state in its pavilion, and has one of the finest race- 
courses in the world. Among the other noteworthy public buildings are the U. S. 
government building, co. court-house, Crocker art gallery, cathedral of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament (R. C.), California state bank, Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Pythian, and Foresters’ 
buildings, and the rebuilt Sutter fort. There are the Sacramento free library, the 
California state library, Christian Brothers’ college, Sacramento institute, co. hospital, 
Southern Pacific railroad hospital, Mater Misericordia hospital, Marguerite home, 
Protestant, orphan asylum, Children’s day home, Ridge home, and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The favorable situation of Sacramento as the commercial 
center of a rich agricultural district gives it a flourishing trade with the interior of the 
state. 

The U.S. census of 1890 reported in Sacramento, 802 manufacturing establishments, 
employing $5,654,782 capital and 4,510 persons, paying $2,967,954 for wages and $6,033,317 
for materials, and having a combined output valued at $10,424,582. The industries are 
very numerous, and include manufactures of furniture, liquors, machinery, agricultural 
implements, woolen goods, pottery, carriages, wagons, etc. The machine, car and repair 
shops of the Southern Pacific railroad, which are stationed here, cover 25 acres of ground 
and furnish employment to nearly 3,000 men. The city is well equipped with electric 
street railroads, and has waterworks supplied from the Sacramento river, several 
national and state banks, about 25 churches, daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, 
public school property valued at about $300,000, public debt of about $800,000, and a total 
assessed property valuation of over $16,000,000. 

Population, 1870, 16,283; ’80, 21,420; °90, 26,386. 


SACRA’RIUM, a sacred apartment in Roman houses. 
SACRED COLLEGE. See CARDINAL. 


SACRED HEART or JESUS, FrEAst or, a modern festival of the Roman Catholic 
church. Its origin is traced to a vision which is recorded of a French nun, of the order 
of the Visitation, named Mary Margaret Alacoque, who lived at Paray le Monial, in 
Burgundy, in the latter half of the 17th century. This devotion was gradually propa- 
gated in France, and at length was approved by Pope Clement XII. in 1732 and 1786, 
and by Clement XIII. in 1765. The festival is held on the Friday after the octave of 
Corpus Christi. During recent years a fresh impulse has been given to the devotion, 
and in 1873 numerous bodies of pilgrims resorted to Paray le Monial; and several 
dioceses and countries were dedicated to the sacred heart by special and solemn cere- 
monial. The confraternities of the sacred heart are very numerous. 


SACRED HEART, LADIES or rug, a religious order of the Roman Catholic church, 
founded in Paris in 1800 by Joseph Désiré Varin Madeleine Berat, and Octavie Bailly. 
The object of the order was the education of young ladies of the higher classes. The 
constitution was approved by Leo XII. in 1826; a house was opened in Rome and 
branches established in many cities. The first house in the United States was estab- 
lished by bishop Dubourg in 1817, near St, Louis, They have now many houses in this 
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SACRED MUSIC. Music has, from very early times, been connected with religious 
rites. It entered into the worship of the Jews, and both sacred and profane history tell 
us that, in the primitive Christian church, the service consisted partly of music. Little 
is known regarding the kind of music used by the early Christian converts; it has been 
supposed to have been partly Greek, with an intermixture of Hebrew melody. Asearly 
as the time of Ignatius, who was a disciple of St. John, the Psalms of David were sung 
antiphonally, as practiced to the present day—i.e., by two choirs responding to each 
other, which had doubtless been formerly the practice among the Jews. At first the 
whole congregation, clergy and laity, joined in the psalm; but difficulties and abuses 
having arisen from the growing neglect of musical culture, the council of Laodicea, in 
363, found it necessary, for the securing of decency and order in worship, to prohibit 
the laity from singing in church except in certain chants of a very simple and popular 
character. From that period down to the reformation, the music of the church was 
almost entirely surrendered to the clergy and trained musicians. See PsaLMopy. 

The first name of importance in the history of the music of the western church is 
St. Ambrose, (q.v.), whose musical service (see AMBROSIAN CHANT) was reformed by 
pope Gregory (see GREGORIAN CHANT). The use of the organ in churches dates from 
about the 9th c., and some centuries later counterpoint (q. Vv.) was introduced to a limited 
extent into the musicof the church. Among the corruptions which followed it, some 
are ofa nature the very mention of which startles us. Not merely were popular melodies 
of a secular nature often taken and worked up into church music, but the secular words 
were actually transplanted into the religious compositions, being habitually given out by 
the tenor voice, while the actual solemn words of the church service were being sung by 
soprano, alto, and bass. Papal bulls having sought in vain to combat this abuse, it was 
brought under the cognizance first of the council of Basel, and then that of Trent. The 
council of Trent prohibited the performance of any mass or motett of which profane 
words formed a part, and also of music founded on secular themes. Somecompositions 
of Palestrina were singled out for praise, and their author was intrusted with the task of 
remodeling this part of religious worship. He composed three masses on the reformed 
principle, one of which, known as the Missa Pape Marcelli (so called as being a trib- 
ute of gratitude to the memory of that pontiff), may be looked on as having saved 
music to the church, by establishing a type far higher than anything that had preceded 
it, and still revered by all lovers of music. The mass (including the offertory and 
gradual) has always continued to be an important part of the sacred vocal music of the 
Roman Catholic church, and affords large scope for the display of the higher qualities 
of musical composition. 

Various new types of music sprang up in the different Protestant churches after 
the reformation. The solemn and measured chorale (q.v.), or melody to which psalms 
or hymns are sung in unison, though generally associated with the Lutheran church of 
Germany, was in reality handed down from a very early period. Psalmody in its 
modern sense may be considered to have originated in the 16thce., when Clement Marot, 
the court poet of Francis I., translated fifty-two of the Psalms into French verse. Psalm- 
singing was at first a fashionable amusement of the gay courtiers of Francis; but, being 
taken up by the reformers, was soon discountenanced by the Roman Catholics, and 
looked on as a badge of Protestantism. See PsaLMopy. 

In the full choral service of the church of England, as performed in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, the greater part of the prayers and the litany are ¢ntoned or read in 
monotone (see INTONING), the monotone being occasionally varied by harmony at the 
close. The Psalms and Gloria Patri are chanted with the accompaniment of the organ, 
as also are the various canticles; the latter, however, particularly the Te Deum, being 
often sung to rhythmical music of a more elaborate kind, called services. 'The form 
ef the Anglican chant now used for the Psalms seems to have been invented by Tallis. 
In the single chant each verse is sung to the same music; in the double chant, the whole 
occupies two verses. The antiphonal chanting, with the Anglican double chant, has 
sometimes been objected to as repugnant to the proper expression of the words, as 
coupling verses between which there is a full stop in the sense, and as placing a full 
stop when the sense runs on; and among the high church party there has been a dis- 
position to recur to the Gregorian chants, whose indefinite musical expression, absence 
of rhythm, and uncertain accent, give them a power of bending to the requirements of 
the words. The Gregorian chant has, however, not succeeded in making its way iuto 
the service of any of the English cathedrals. The anthem forms a part of the complete 
musical service. It is somewhat similar in character to the motett of the Roman Catho- 
lic and Lutheran churches; a sacred cantata, in which the words are taken from the 
Psalms or other portions of Scripture; and the music is for solo, parts, or chorus, or a 
mixture of the three. 

In the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, psalmody, until recently, formed almost 
the entire music; but hymns also are now in general use. Hymns predominate among 
the English dissenters. Some years ago, church music in Scotland had fallen to the 
lowest state of degradation; but efforts have lately been made, with some success, to 
raise its character. Even organs, which were proscribed by the early Scottish reform- 
ers, and have ever since been in disfavor, have begun to be introduced, and chanting 
has been admitted into some Presbyterian churches. 
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Of sacred musical compositions not intended to form part of the service of the church, 
the most important is the oratorio (q.v.), a composition either entirely dramatic, or com- 
bining the drama and epic, where the text is illustrative of some religious subject, and 
the music consists of recitatives, airs, part-songs, and choruses, accompanied by orches- 
tra and organ, 


SACRIFICE, one of the most important elements of divine worship, common to all 


nations of antiquity, and therefore traced by some to a primeval revelation. The powers 
of nature, palpable in their effects for good and evil, could not but inspire man, even in 
his rudest stage, with gratitude or fear toward the unseen being or beings by whom he 
conceived them to be actuated. ‘The next and most natural step was the outward mani- 
festation of these feelings by a token which bespoke either thankfulness or the wish of 
conciliation on the part of the donor. The supreme numina being conceived merely as 
superior men with exaggerated human wants, the means taken to gratify them were 
adapted to this conception. The best and first fruits of the soil, the finest and most 
immaculate animals of the flock, were offered to the gods, that they might cither par- 
take of them bodily or at least enjoy the sweet smell arising from the altar on which 
they were burned in their honor; and the deity was supposed emphatically to express 
its readiness to accept the offering by sending down the fire that was to consume the 
animal prepared. ‘The more the divine favor was sought for some special purpose, the 
costlier and more precious became the gift; and nothing short of the most startling 
proofs of self-abnegation seemed, at times, to satisfy the devotion of man in his uncul- 
tivated state. From the simple and child-like notion of establishing a certain kindly 
and permanent relation between the invisible powers and man, by the yielding up on 
the part of the latter a certain more or less precious portion of what the former had 
given him, there grew up such horrible monstrosities that, in honor of humanity, we 
should feel inclined to doubt them were they not so well attested, and did they not, to 
a certain extent, still prevail in our own days. Method and system took in hand that 
undeveloped child-like instinct which touchingly offered the deity a flower, a blooming 
bough, a golden fruit, and degraded it into mysticism and superstition, ending at last in. 
the theory that the divine revenge was to be gratified, the divine vanity flattered, and 
the deity made as generally pleased as could be by holocausts of human beings, friends 
or foes—nay, the dearer the being to the offerer the more the self-abnegation must 
become patent, and the more the god must smile upon the donor. The Moloch worship 
—the mother placing her babe in the arms of the monstrous idol, and seeing it slowly 
burned before her own eyes—seems well nigh to exhaust all the horrors of human 
ingenuity. 

Turning first of all to those most ancient and hallowed records of humanity con- 
tained in the Old Testament, we find the custom of sacrifice almost on its first pages, 
and spoken of as a rite already established. Sacrifice is the cause of the first murder 
on record. Abraham is prevented by a voice from heaven from carrying out the 
slaughter of Isaac, into which he had been ‘‘ tempted” by Jehovah; all the patriarchs, 
in fact, sacrifice, either independently or in ratification of a covenant; and the exodus 
itself was brought to pass under the pretense of the people having to offer up their 
wonted sacrifice in the desert. 

According to the highest ancient authorities, both Jewish and Christian—of whom 
we will only mention Maimonides and Ephraem Syrus—the Mosaic sacrifices were 
neither more nor less than a kind of divine concession to the sensual nature of an 
uncultivated people, full of Egyptian reminiscences on the one hand, and surrounded 
by Canaanitish modes of worship on the other. It was, as Ephraem Syrus says, only 
at a very late period that Moses, by the command of God, in whose eyes the rites of 
priests and sacrifices have but little value, prescribed these observances to his people, 
on account of their weakness and hardness of heart—lest they might despise a ‘‘naked” 
religion, and attach themselves to false gods, whose magnificent and dazzling cultus 
surrounded them on all sides. In corroboration of this view, the prophets are appealed 
to, who never cease to inveigh against sacrifice as such, when, according to their view, 
the people were educated enough to do without this symbol and to worship God in truth 
and in spirit. (Compare Jeremiah vii. 22; I. Samuel xv. 22; Psalms 1. 8-10; li. 18, 19; 
Isaiah 1. 11, etc.) But the institution being deemed necessary for the time, legislation 
had to circumscribe it rigorously, so as to make it as little hurtful as possible. Cere- 
monies contrary to morals and decency, such as were practiced in the temples of Canaan, 
the abominations of phallic rites, the sacrifices of virginity, and, finally, the offering 
up of human beings, were punished with instant death by the Mosaic law. 

How the principal modes of sacrificial offerings, such as they had naturally developed 
nearly alike everywhere throughout antiquity, and as they had obtained in the pre- 
Mosaic times among the Hebrews, were adopted in the Mosaic legislation, and adapted 
to its exalted religious character, we can only indicate here in the briefest outlines. 
These pre-Mosaic sacrifices were chiefly of three kinds: first, the ‘‘ propitiatory,” i.e., 
an offering enjoyed by the deity in any form that would be grateful to him, conciliate 
him, procure his aid and blessing in times of need or for some special undertaking, and 
would further obtain his forgiveness, if something had been done unwittingly that 
might have offended him. This kind of sacrifice, whether bloody or unbloody (e.g., 
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harvest sacrifice), appears to have been fully burned (Olah). The second kind partook 
more of the nature of sacrificial meals, in which both the divinity, the priest, the man 
who offered the sacrifice, together with his friends, took a part. It was a solemn and 
joyous oblation, expressing the thanks of the individual for some obtained favor, in 
which he wished others to join. Only the parts supposed to be the choicest were burned 
upon the altar; the priests received some other parts, and the rest formed the grateful 
sacrificial repast (Sebach Shelamim). The last was the expiatory sacrifice, intended as an 
equivalent for some deadly crime, which either was not punishable by the existing laws, 
or which had been committed under circumstances that would not have warranted cap- 
ital punishment. From the notion that the blood of the murderer was necessary for 
‘‘the cleansing of the blood that is shed” (cf. Numb. xxxv. 38) sprang that other, it 
would appear, that there was expiatory power in the blood itself; and that further, the 
biood of an animal was a fitting representative of, and equivalent for that of the human 
criminal, who had only to transfer, as it were, his sin to the animal by placing his 
hand upon its head, and perhaps using a formula to that effect. The flesh of this 
animal was not deemed fit for the altar, and was probably burned at some other place 
(Chattath, Asham). The Mosaic legislation, finding such general elements ready, pro- 
ceeded eclectically. They were partly embodied with considerable alterations, and partly 
rejected unconditionally. The anthropopathic idea of the ‘‘ agreeable smell,” as well 
as the notion of the expiatory power of the blood, were retained—the latter, however, 
with this modification, that the poor were allowed to use flour instead of meat for their 
sin-offerings. But the principal alterations introduced were the abolition of all poly- 
theistic rites from the sacrificial service, of all the immoral, obscene, and horrible cere- 
monies connected with the heathen practice, and finally, the totally different definition 
and limits given to the ‘‘sin-offering.” While formerly everything could be expiated 
by a sacrifice, henceforth only unpremeditated sin could by this means be effaced; while 
there was no expiation for any premeditated crime; the law simply took its course in 
that case.* Further, many things till then permitted were prohibited, and thus fell 
under the denomination of ‘‘sin,” and certain purifications—beneficial in themselves— 
were connected with the expiatory sacrifice, and their practice thus strongly enforced. 
This extension of the notion of ‘‘sin-offering” rendered a subdivision of it necessary; 
the more venial, or rather unconscious transgressions, were treated differently from the 
less pardonable ones in the ritual. 

While Mosaism thus seemed, in its adoption of the rite of sacrifice, to make one of 
the most important concessions to heathenism, this very rite was, on the other hand, 
calculated to attract the early Hebrews to the worship of Jehovah, and at the same time 
to wean them from the horrible practices connected with it among the Canaanites. But 
more: during the primary stages of the people’s existence it served, by inculcating 
observances which were at once hygienic and symbolic of purity and holiness, as a 
powerful means of education and culture. In order, however, that these beneficial con- 
sequences premeditated by the law-giver should not be frustrated, it was necessary above 
all things to keep the strictest possible supervision over it; and this was best established 
by the legal transfer of the whole sacrificial service to one single spot of the land, finally, 
the temple at Jerusalem. The ‘‘ heights” and their ‘‘ heathen abominations” were thus 
theoretically abolished, and the sacrifice that only at one central point could in reality be 
said to be offered up for the ‘‘ whole community of Israel,” went far, under these cir- 
cumstances, to awaken and to strengthen a common spirit of nationality and patriotism, 
which was further aided by the periodical pilgrimages. For the details of the Jewish 
sacrifices we must refer to the Old Testament generally. 

As to the different opinions held by Jewish and Christian authorities regarding sacri- 
fice when offered up in expiation of a sin, either by the people or by individuals, suffice 
it here to mention that they are divided between the various notions of the offering 
being either a present to the offended deity, a civil punishment (mvzlcta), or, finally, a 
kind of substitute for the sinners themselves. The latter is the view held by many of 
the rabbinical writers as well as church fathers. The life (Nephesh) of the animal or 
its blood (Lev. xvii. 11) was distinctly said to make ‘‘the atonement for the soul.” 
This notion of a representative victim is one that belonged to the whole ancient world, 
and often finds its expression in the Old Testament. The sacrifice of the covenant (Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, etc.), the scapegoat (Lev. xvi. 21), and the like, are so many embodiments of 
this idea, which by Christian divines is held to have found its acme and final fulfillment 
in the sacrifice of God himself, as the ‘‘ Man Christ,” who united in himself the priest, 
the offerer, and the sacrifice. In fact, the whole institution of sacrifices is throughout . 
the New Testament and the fathers held to have been merely typical of this final act, 
by which the sin of man was expiated. See ATONEMENT, Mass. 

The Jewish sacrifices, rejected already by the Essenes, ceased with the downfall of 
the temple in Jerusalem, although the Samaritans, who claim to retain exclusively the 
Mosaic covenant, still continue this rite on mount Gerizim on the Passover. The ortho- 
dox Jews, however, include in the prayers for the restoration of the visible sanctuary 


* One of the most characteristic exceptions, however, was that in favor of those who had denied 
the possession of some pledged article, or who had wilfully cheated or robbed their neighbors. If they 
‘were eager to make pane and ample restitution, ‘‘the door of repentance was opened to them,” 
and they were allowed to make public expiation through sacrifice. 
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on Zion also that of the restoration of the sacrifices ‘“‘in their order and proper rule,” 
‘‘ of the priests to their service, and the Levites to their songs and hymns,” and each day, 
Sabbath or feast, the sacrifice incumbent upon it is mentioned in the prayers; and on 
fast-days, especially on the day of atonement, the diminution of bodily substance sup~ 
posed to arise from the abstinence, the ‘“‘ the fat and blood” may, it is supplicated, be 
considered by God as tantamount for that of the sacrificial animals which, through their 
sins, the people are not now deemed worthy of offering up. The modern (extreme) 
party of reformed Jews, however, repudiate, together with the literal interpretation of 
the Messianic prophecies, also that notion of the sacrifices ever being restored again. 

We can only very briefly touch upon the sacrificial customs among other nations of 
antiquity. The same feeling of dependence upon supreme, invisible, but ever-present 
powers, engendered, as we said at the beginning, everywhere nearly the same expres- 
sions of awe, gratitude, and the like. The gifts proffered differed, according to the 
degree of culture, the mode of life, and the products of the soil among the different 
peoples. No less was the significance attached to the gift different in proportion to the 
mental development of those who offered; at one time considered as a present, to be 
taken and sensually enjoyed, as it were, by the Deity, it at others assumed a higher and 
purely symbolical aspect, as an expression of gratitude, love, repentance. In the same 
proportion, the gifts themselves varied, not only respecting their nature, but also re- 
specting their value. While Mongols and Tartars, Lapps and Negroes, most of the 
ancient nomad tribes in fact, generally sacrificed the milk and the uneatable parts of the 
animal only, its bones, horns, skin, etc., the Greeks and Romans offered not unfrequent- 
ly thousands of the choicest, most immaculate animals, and the sacrificial vessels were 
with them, as with the Hebrews, wrought of the most precious metals. Votive offer- 
ings—arms, spoil, garments, tools, locks, poems, etc.—customary in the better days of 
Rome and Greece, and the sacrifice of chastity on the part of maidens and women— 
chiefly the custom of Babylon, Phenicia, Cyprus, etc.—likewise fall under the denomi- 
nation of sacrifice in its wider sense. Among the Indians, Bactrians, Medes, and Per- 
sians, the sacrifices consisted of fruits, libations, animals, and the like, and were of 
many degrees and numbers. Among the first-named, the study of the Vedas was 
reckoned as the first round in the sacrificial ladder. With the Persians (see GUEBERS, 
PARSEES), the priests at the Daruns sacrifice, instituted in honor of Zerdusht the law- 
giver, eat small unleavened cakes, and drink Hom-juice, which is to represent the blood 
of the prophet. They also have sacrifices for the souls of the deceased. The Buddhists 
offer flowers and first-fruits only; their animal sacrifices are represented by small animal 
figures kneaded of dough, offered up on certain occasions, Of the ‘‘classical” peoples 
and their sacrificial debauches, which followed the primeval frugality in their offerings 
no less than in their lives, we need not speak here, save as far as they, too, indulged in 
the rite of human sacrifice from their very earlicst period to their decadence. Among 
the Greeks, the legendary tales of the daughters of Erechtheus, and of Iphigeneia in 
mythical times, the sanctuary of Zeus Laphystius at Halos and at Lycea, in Arcadia, 
the offering up of three Persians by Themistocles before the battle of Salamis, are tokens 
sufficiently indicative of the generality of the practice. Among the Romans, human 
sacrifices, in use during the republic—either enthusiastic voluntary deeds of patriotism, 
or simply a kind of execution in punishment of a deadly sin—were prohibited in later 
times by the senate; but both Augustus and Sextus Pompeius committed wholesale 
murders by way of political sacrifice to the gods. That this abomination of slaughter- 
ing men in honor of God at stated periods, flourished to an awful extent among our 
northern ancestors—Scandinavians and Germans, as well as among Gauls and other 
Celts—need hardly be added. At Upsala, every ninth year, a great sacrifice of expia- 
tion was offered up, consisting of nine human beings and sixty-three animals. The 
Danes, in the same manner, held a sacred sacrifice every ninth year, of ninety-nine men, 
besides horses, dogs, cocks, and other domestic animals (see the Eppas; Muller, Sayen- 
bibliothek; Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist.; Script. passim, etc.). The German tribes, even after 
their conversion to Christianity, continued to offer up their prisoners of war, as of yore, 
just as the Franks brought their sacrifices both to their ancient gods and to Christ. Any 
illness, danger, sickness—the slightest inducement, in fact—sufficed to move the Gauls 
toward a human holocaust, in the fashion of the worshipers of Baal and Moloch. At 
the death of a man, all his possessions, movable and immovable, including slaves, clients, 
wives, and all, were offered unto his manes. See SurTrer. That the ancient Mexicans, 
the negroes, and other wild tribes, were highly proficient in this sort of wholesale 
slaughter, need hardly be added: the king of Dahomey’s practices, and the fruitless 
remonstrances of the British government, are a well-known illustration of the hold 
this kind of murder in honor of the Deity has of the human mind. In conclusion, may 
we not consider the cruelties and massacres committed upon the Jews in the middle 
ages, in the name of Christ, as a last offspring of that Moloch or Baal worship which 
seems to be an instinct in the superstitious mind, whether Pagan or Christian? 


SACRILEGE is not now a legal but is a popular term used to denote the breaking 
into a place of worship, and stealing therefrom. In England, whoever breaks and 
enters any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place of divine worship, and com- 
mits any felony therein, or whoever, being in such places, shall commit any felony 
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therein, and break out of the same, is guilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than three years, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years, with hard labor. The legal offense comes generally under the head of 
burglary or house-breaking. A less punishment applies to the offense when com- 
mitted in dissenting chapels.—In Scotland there is no increase of severity in the 
punishment by reason of the sacred character of the things stolen. 


SACRISTAN (Lat. sacra, sacred things), an official attached to a church, who is 
charged, under the priest or ruler of the church, with the care of the church, and of al 
its appurtenances. It is his duty to open and close the church, to take care of the 
sacred vestments and utensils, and to prepare what may be required for public service. 
In some Roman Catholic churches the sacristan is a clerkin minor orders, The Eng- 
lish name sexton is derived from this word. 


SACRISTY, an apartment attached to a church, in which are kept the sacred objects 
used in the public worship, and in which the clergy and other functionaries who take 
part in the service assemble and prepare for the ceremonies gn which they are about to 
enter. In many foreign churches the sacristy is a spacious and costly building. 


SACROBOSCO, JoANNES DE (Anglicé, John of Holywood), was an English mathemati- 
cien of the 13th c., entered the university of Paris in 1221, and afterwards became pro- 
fessor there. He died at Paris in 1256. Sacrobosco was one of the first doctors of the 
middle ages who made use of the astronomical writings of the Arabians. His treatise, 
De Sphara Mundi, is merely a paraphrase of a portion of Ptolemy’s Almagest. No book 
enjoyed greater renown as a manual among the scholastics. First published in 1472, it 
passed through more than 20 editions—some even say 65—with as many commentaries. 
Other works of Sacrobosco are De Computo Ecclesiastico and De Algorithmo, one of the 
first works on arithmetic in which the numerical notation of the Arabs is employed. 


SACRUM, or Os Sacrum, is a triangular bone situated at the lower part of the verte- 
bral column (of which it isa natural continuation), and wedged between the two 
innominate bones so as to form the keystone:to the pelvic arch. It is readily seen to 
consist of five vertebre with their bodies and processes, all consolidated into a single 
bone. Its anterior surface is concave, not only from above downwards, but also from 
side to side. The posterior surface is convex, and presents, in the middle vertical line, 
a crest, formed by the fusion of the spines of the vertebree, of which the bone is com- 
posed. ‘The last sacral vertebra has, however, no spine, and the termination of the 
vertebral canal is here very slightly protected. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the peculiar name given from very olden 
times to this bone. One of the reasons assigned is that it was the part used in sacrifices. 
Another reason is based on the view maintained by the Jewish rabbins, who held that. 
this part of the skeleton, which they called ‘‘luz,” resisted decay, and became the germ 
from which the body would be raised: | 

**From whence the learned sons of art 
Os sacrum justly call the part.” 
Butler’s Hudibras, cant. ii., part iii. 
See illus., ANATomy, vol. I. 

SACS AND FOXES, two tribes of Algonquin Indians living originally around 
Detroit, 'The Sacs were driven by the Iroquois to Green bay, where they joined the 
Foxes. The Sacs sided with the English in the revolutionary war and the war of 1812. 
They joined Pontiac, while the Foxes remained friendly to the whites. The Sacs and 
Foxes in 1804 ceded to the United States territory on the Illinois, Fox, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin rivers. The majority of the tribe was then n. of the Mississippi. A por- 
tion of the kindred _ tribes participated in the Black Hawk war, after which they made 
further cessions of land. Soonafter this they were living around the Des Moines river. 
They were removed by the treaty of 1842, and have steadily decreased in numbers. A 
small remnant, probably not more than 80, occupy a reservation in n.e. Kansas and s.e. 
Nebraska. The remainder, numbering about 400, are in the Indian territory, except a 
few who settled in Iowa in 1857. 

SACY, ANTOINE Isaac, Baron SILVESTRE DE, one of the most celebrated orientalists, 
was born at Paris in 1758. After being grounded in the classics, he commenced at the 
age of 12 the study of Hebrew, to which, as he advanced in years, he added the other 
branches of Semitic—Syriac, Aramaic, Samaritan, and finally Arabic. Persian and 
Turkish he acquired still later; but though one of the greatest masters of Arabic and 
Persian that ever lived, he never made much progress in Turkish. Modern European 
languages and jurisprudence formed collateral branches of his stupendous acquisitions. 
From 1781 he held various appointments under government, chiefly in the mint. His 
first appearance in the world of letters dates from 1780, when he commenced to con- 
tribute to Hichhorn’s celebrated Repertorium. In 1785 he was elected a member of the 
French academy; and a number of monographs by him followed each other in quick 
succession in the transactions of this body, chiefly on Arabic and Persian history, 
literature, and antiquities. In 1793 he published his first great work the Annales de 
Mirkhond, translated, with an extensive commentary, from the Persian. In 1792 he 
retired from the service of the government, to devote himself exclusively to his favorite 
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studies; in 1795 he was appointed toa chair in the newly-founded école des langues 
orientales; but refusing to take the oath of hatred against royalty, he was not allowed 
to teach. In 1803, when the institute was completely reorganized, he took his seat there 
again; and shortly after was nominated professor of Persian at the collége de France. 
In 1808 he became a member of the corps législatif, and was subsequently attached to 
the commission and council of public instruction. In 1822 he was made administrator 
of the collége de France and the école spéciale des langues orientales; and in the same 
year he founded, with Abel Rémusat, the société Asiatique. Under the new Orleans 
government, to which he soon attached himself, he was nominated inspector of the 
oriental type of the oriental printing-office, and perpetual secretary of the académie des 
inscriptions. Yet, with these numerous offices on his shoulders, to all of which he 
attended most conscientiously, he never for one instant relaxed in his studies; and 
the number of his essays, memoirs, pamphlets, papers, etc., besides his larger works, 
is perfectly prodigious. He died, full of years and honors, in 1838, and was buried 
in the Pére-la-Chaise. The academy had a medal struck in his honor, and his bust was 
placed in the library of the institute. Oriental studies owe to him more, almost, than 
to any other orientalist of our age. Irrespective of his own brilliant and numerous 
labors, he furthered and promoted his favorite science in every possible way—founding, 
or causing to be founded, oriental chairs in France, and forming such disciples as 
Freitag, Kosegarten, Rasmussen, Chézy, Quatremére, Jaubert, Saint-Martin, and others 
of more or less eminence as orientalists. 

Among his works we would chiefly enumerate his Grammaire Arabe, the most classi- 
cal work of its kind, and which has given Arabic studies an entirely new impulse, form- 
ing, as it were, the turning-point between the ancient and modern oriental philology. 
Next to this stands his Chrestomathie Arabe, with the Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe. 
Among his other writings are Mémoires sur Diverses Antiquités de la Perse; the translation 
of Abdollatis’s Hgypt, with notes; his editions of Calila ve-Dimnah,; of the Pendndmeh, 
with a French translation; the Makamat of Hariri; his Mémotres sur 1 Etat Actuel des 
Samaritains, Haxposé de la Religion des Druses; and his manifold cortributions (above 400 
in number) to the Magasin Hncyclopédique, Mémoires de V Institut, Recueil de ’ Académie 
des Inscriptions, Fundgruben des Orients, Annaies des Voyages, Journal de la Société Asia- 
tique, Biographie Universelle, and Eichhorn’s Repertorium fiir biblische und orientalische 
Literatur, Revue des Deux Mondes, etc. 

SACY, SamuEL UsTAZADE SILVESTRE DE, son of the foregoing, a journalist, was b. 
in 1801. In 1828 he became attached to the staff of the Jowrnal des Débats, and has ever 
since remained faithful to its columns. His has been chiefly the polemical part; and it 
is supposed that, not omitting to take part in almost every public question, he wrote 
about two-thirds of the political articles that appeared in that paper during the second 
quarter of the present century. From 1852, when the empire was re-established, he 
relinquished politics, and became the principal reviewer of the paper. In 1848 he was 
appointed administrator of the Mazarin library; in 1854 was elected a member of the 
academy; in 1864 he became a member of the council of education; in 1867 of the 
senate. In 1858 he published a collection of his literary articles (Variétés Littéraires, 
Morales, et Historiques, 2 vols.). In conjunction with Ed. Thierry and others, he edited 
Rapport sur Pétat des Lettres et des Sciences (1868). He also edited a number of religious 
works, and in 1861-64 an edition of the Letters of Madame de Sévigné in 11 volumes. 
He died Feb., 1879. 


SADDENING, a peculiar method of applying certain mordants in dyeing and printing 
cloths, so as to give duller shades to the colors employed than those they ordinarily 
produce. 


ri Putian a well-known mountain in Berkshire co., n.w. Massachusetts, 3,500 ft. 
igh. 

SADDLERY. Saddlery is next in importance to human clothing, being essential to 
the employment of horses, therefore its manufacture is carried on in almost every town 
and village. England, however, exports large quantities of saddlery, nearly all of which 
is made at Walsall, in Staffordshire, or in the neighborhood. ‘The value of the exports 
of saddlery and harness amounts to nearly £400,000 per annum. A saddle consists of 
the wooden frame or saddle-tree, the skirts or padded under-flaps, the upper-flaps and seat, 
which are generally made of tanned pigskin, the girth or belly-band, the stirrup-straps, 
the stirrups, and the crupper-loop. 

SAD'DUCEES (Zedukim), a Jewish school or party—not a ‘‘sect,” as they have been 
generally denominated since Josephus—of the times subsequently to the Syrian wars, 
and often mentioned in the New Testament, the Talmud, and the Midrash. Their 
origin, as well as their name, has given rise to many speculations and suggestions, but 
none can be considered satisfactory. Modern investigators have derived the name from 
Zadikk, righteous man, a denomination which the Sadducees are supposed to have 
assumed in contradistinction from the Pharisees, the Separatists, as designating their 
own rejection of all superfluous and exaggerated religious practices, and their stand 
upon the words of the law itself. 

The tenets of the Sadducees are noticed as contrasted with those of the Pharisees 
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A misconceived notion of some church fathers, to the effect that the Sadduceeg 
rejected all the canonical books of the Old Testament, with the sole exception of the 
Pentateuch, hardly requires refutation. They held the whole of the Old Testament as 
sacred as the Pharisees, and they quote equally from all its portions in support of their 
views. They would, if this or any other of those exaggerated accounts of their ‘‘ unbe- 
lief” had any foundation, not have remained in the Sanhedrim, their members would 
not have been high-priests, and the Pharisees would not have fought against them about 
mere trifles and casuistically. But, on the other hand, their sober rationalism could not, 
apart from their aristocratic tendencies, at a time in which the immense struggle for 
liberty was still fresh in the people’s minds, gain for them that popular sympathy which 
the Pharisees—eager, jealous, patriotic, pious, learned men of the people, enthusiastic 
men of progress—so easily acquired and held. Thus Sadduceeism, of which we hear so 
much in the New Testament, and which was combated as ‘‘the leaven of Herod” by 
Christ, while he only inveighs, as does the Talmud, against the hypocrites among the 
Pharisees, died out soon after the Ist c. A.D. The term under which they are once men- 
tioned in the Mishna, viz., Karaim, became, at a later period, the name of a Jewish 
sect, still in existence, who reject all tradition, simply holding by the written law as 
their sole guide. See article JewisH Sects. The Talmud speaks of certain writings of 
the Sadducees, but nothing has survived. A criminal code of theirs, of a somewhat 
arbitrary nature, is mentioned in Mes. Taan. iv. 


SADI, Suerku Musiin Appr, one of the most celebrated Persian poets, was b. at 
Shiraz, about the year 1184. Little is known of the circumstances of his life. His 
father’s name was Abdallah, and he was a descendant of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law; 
notwithstanding his noble lineage, however, he held but an insignificant position. Sadi 
was early left fatherless. He received his education in science and theology at Bagdad, 
and from here he undertook, together with his master, his first pilgrimage to Mecca; a 
pilgrimage which he subsequently repeated no less than 14 times. He traveled for a 
great number of years, and is said to have visited parts of Europe, Barbary, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and 
India. Near Jerusalem, ‘‘ where,” he says, ‘‘I associated with the brutes,” he was 
taken prisoner by the crusaders, not while fighting against them, but while practicing 
religious austerities in the desert. He was ransomed for ten dinars by a merchant of 
Aleppo, who recognized him, and gave him his daughter in marriage: this union, how- 
ever, did not prove happy. He married a second time, and lost his only son from that 
marriage. The latter part of his life Sadi spent in retirement near his native town, and 
he died, at a very old age, in 690 H., or 1263 a.p.; according to others, however, he did 
not die until 1291 or 1292 a.p. In person he is described as having been of rather insig- 
nificant appearance, short, slim, and spare, nor is there much to be said for his personal 
prowess. His was a contemplative, pious, and, so to say, philosophical disposition. The 
years of his retirement from life he occupied in composing those numerous works which 
have made him justly famous through east and west. Although European critics would 
hardly be inclined to indorse to the full the judgment passed upon him by his country- 
men, that he was ‘‘the most eloquent of writers, the wittiest author of either modern or 
ancient times, and one of the four monarchs of eloquence and style,” yet there is no 
doubt that this ‘nightingale of thousand songs” is deservedly held among the foremost 
masters of poetry, and that he fully merited the honors showered upon him by princes 
and nobles, both during his lifetime and after his death. A magnificent mausoleum, 
with a mosque and college attached to it, was erected in his honor at the gates of Shiraz, 
and the people, who soon wotind a halo of legend around his life, flocked thither in 
pilgrimage ; and as lately as 1787 his tomb was in perfect preservation. 

The catalogue of his works comprises 22 different kinds of writings in prose and 
verse, in Arabic and in Persian, of which ghazels and kassidas (odes, dirges) form the 
predominant part. The most celebrated and finished of his works, however, is the Gulis- 
tan, or rose-garden, a kind of moral work in prose and verse, consisting of eight chap- 
ters, on kings, dervishes, contentment, taciturnity, love and youth, decrepitude and old 
age, education, and the duties of society, the whole intermixed with a number of stories, 
maxims, philosophical sentences, puns, and the like. Next to this stands the Bostan, or 
tree-garden, a work somewhat similar to the @ulistan, but in verse, and of a more relig- 
ious nature. Third in rank stands the Pend-Nameh, or book of instructions. Elegance 
and simplicity of style and diction form the chief charm of SAdi’s writings. In wit he 
is not inferior to Horace, with whose writings he, according to one source, may not have 
been unacquainted, since he is said to have known Latin. The first complete edition of 
his works, called the Salt-cellar of Poets, by Harrington, was published in Calcutta, 1791- 
95, and has been reprinted since by native presses in India. The Gulistan, first edited 
with a Latin translation by Gentius (Amsterdam, 1651), has been reprinted very fre- 
quently, and has been translated into a number of European tongues, into English 
chiefly by Gladwin, Ross, and Eastwik. The Bostan was first published compiete 1n 
Calcutta, 1828 (Vienna, 1858), and has likewise been translated into other languages. 

SADI-CARNOT. See CARNoT. 


SADLER, Sir Raupu, 1507-87 ; b. England ; employed by Henry VIII. in the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, and afterwards on diplomatic missions to Scotland. He was 
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knighted for his gallantry at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, and named by the king’s will 
one of aaah i ik SR ae of 16 nobles to whom the government was 
given. izabeth called him to the privy council im jai 
o Siete ab Tufbire castle, privy , and made him jailer of Mary queen 
SADO, a Japanese island, w. of Japan, in lat. 38° n.: 57 m. lone. with 
breadth of 8 m.; pop. ’80, 105,495. The surface is rugged. The foil is Fae weThe 
chief occupation is mining. Gold, silver, copper, and lead are found throughout the 
island, though not in rich masses. The chief town is Aikawa, with pop. ’89, 11,431. 
SADOW’A, a village of n. Bohemia, in Austria, 8 m. n.w. of Koniggratz, 58 m. n.e. of 
Prague; pop. ’90, 205. It is on the Bistritz river, and was the scene of what proved to 
be the decisive battle of the German-Italian war, sometimes called the battle of Konig- 
griitz. On June 16, 1866, the Prussians entered Saxony, and Bohemia on the 23d. 
mf une 28 the whole army had crossed the mountains, and the forces were united under 
king William I. On July 3d they met the Austrians under Benedek, 400,000 men 
being engaged; Prussians, 280,000 and 800 guns; Austrians, 185,000, including 30,000 
Saxons, with 700 or 800 guns. At 7 a.m. the battle commenced, and continued 
unabated until 4 P.M., resulting in the complete rout of the Austrians, whose loss ‘was 
40,000 killed and wounded, 20,000 prisoners, and 174 guns. The Prussian loss was 
10,000; the needle-gun was their efficient weapon. : 


SAFE-CONDUCT, a passport granted, on honor, to a foe, enabling him to pass where 
it would otherwise be impossible for him to go with impunity, Safe-conducts are 
granted in war for the purposes of conference, etc., and to violate the provisions of 
such a pass has always been esteemed a disgraceful breach of the laws of honor. 


SAFED’, a small t. of Palestine, in the pashalic of Acre, and in the ancient province 
of Galilee, stands on a mountain 2,500 ft. high, 13 m.n.w.of Tiberias. The inhabitants, 
about 4,000 in number, are engaged in the manufacture of cloth and in dyeing, and 
the country in the vicinity is largely productive of wine and oil. It is an ardent wish 
of the Jews to die at Safed, because they believe that the expected Messiah will make 
it his capital. The Jews possess about thirty synagogues in the town, also a college 
for instruction in Hebrew and the Talmud. Before 1887 Safed was a handsome 
town; but in that year it was partly destroyed by an earthquake, and more than 2,000 
people were killed. 

SAFES, FrRE-PpRooF. The manufacture of iron safes for the preservation of money 
and valuable papers has become one of great importance., The foundation of the plan 
on which fire-proof safes are still constructed was laid by a Mr. Richard Scott in 1801. 
Mr. Thomas Milner in 1840 patented a fire-proof safe enbodying the same principle, but 
with some improvements. In 1848 letters-patent were granted to Messrs. Tann for the 
use of a mixture of pounded alum and gypsum, previously heated and cooled, as a fire- 
resisting medium placed between two plates of iron, from 3 to 6in. apart, which together 
form the wall of the safe. Milner’s plan was to fill the jacket formed by the double-plated 
sides with sawdust, in which were packed a number of small tubes filled with an alka- 
line solution, and hermetically sealed, or crystals of alum or soda, containing from 40 to 
60 per cent. of water of crystallization. In case of fire, and the safe becoming heated, 
the tubes burst, or the crystals melt and saturate the sawdust with water, which becomes 
steam, and passes into the inner chamber of the safe, and thus protects the contents, if 
inflammable, from fire for a considerable length of time. Fire-proof safes are still made 
on the same principle. English makers use a mixture of alum and a mineral substance 
they procure from abroad. Many of the safes now made are rooms rather than boxes. 
Of late years the construction of fire-proof safes has been an important branch of manu- 
facture, especially in the U. S., where, according to the census of 1890, were 39 firms, em- 
ploying a total of 4,131 hands, whose annual product is valued at $6,641,844. Ohio and 
N. Y. were the leading states in this industry, the former having eleven firms, employing 
2,531 hands and with an annual product of $4,096, 257,and the latter seven firms employing 
607 hands and with an annual product of $767,815. The numerous improvements patented 
in this country have placed American safes at the head of all others. The various kinds 
now in use may be roughly grouped under four heads: 1. Those which are filled in 
with some non-conducting material, as clay or concrete, simply to retard the transmis- 
sion of heat ; 2. Those filled with plaster which on the approach of heat gives off a 
moderate quantity of moisture by calcination ; 8. Those in which alum or other salt, 
yielding a large amount of water, is mingled with the plaster ; and 4. Thosein which glass 
or metal vessels filled with water are so arranged between the inner and outer walls as to 
give off steam when subjected to great heat. The two latter embody the latest improve- 
ments, and are on the whole the more satisfactory, though their efficiency must in large 
measure depend upon the skill of the individual maker. Safe deposit companies, pro- 
viding buildings which contain the most perfect known system of fire-proof and bur- 
glar-proof, vaults are now established in every large city of the union, often in connection 
with a bank. Vaults, small or large, or secure boxes ina vault, can be hired for a yearly 
rental of $5 and upwards, according to their size, the lessee having access to his vault or 
strong box at any time during banking hours, and being allowed to make his own com- 
bination for his special lock. 


SAFETY-CAGE. See MINING. 
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